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HAYKEy  Abthtj|c  P.,  an  American  officer 
and  senator,  grand  nephew  of  the  ancceeding, 
and  brother  of  Robert  T.,  bom  in  Charleston,  S. 
0.,  March  12, 1790.  He  waa  educated  for  a  mer- 
cantile career,  bnt  in  1807,  indignant  at  the  at- 
tack on  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  he  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  U.  S.  regiment  of  light  dra- 
goons commanded  by  Col.  Wade  Hampton.  In 
1812  he  shared  in  the  victory  at  Saokett's  Har- 
bor, and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a 
sqoadron  of  cayalrj,  with  the  rank  of  m^or. 
In  the  campaign  of  1818  he  accompanied  Gen, 
Wilkinson  aown  the  St.  Lawrence  for  the  con- 
templated attack  on  Montreal.  Early  in  1814 
he  receiTed  the  appointment  of  mspector-gen- 
eral,  was  ordered  to  join  Gen.  Jackson  in  the 
Creek  war,  and  in  the  temporary  absence  of 
CoL  Bntler  seryed  as  a^jntant-general.  At  the 
storming  of  Pensacola  (Nov.  7,  1814)  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  take  possession  of  the  Span- 
islf  batteries.  He  was  conspicnons  in  the  bril- 
liant night  attack  of  Jackson  on  the  British 
army,  Dec  28, 1814,  which  preceded  the  victory 
of  Kew  Orleans,  in  which  he  had  a  prominent 
part.  Jackson  wrote  in  his  despatch :  ^^  Col. 
Hayne  was  everywhere  where  duty  and  danger 
called.'^  He  was  brevetted  8  times  dnring  the 
war,  and  at  its  close  was  retained  in  the  army 
as  adjutant-general.  Dnring  the  2d  Florida  cam- 
paign he  was  placed  by  Gen.  Jackson  at  the  head 
of  tiie  Tennessee  volonteers.  He  retired  from 
the  army  in  1820,  previous  to  which  he  had  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  bar  and  had  been  admit- 
ted to  practice.  He  was  elected  to  the  S.  C 
le^alatore  in  1821,  and  was  afterward  appointed 
minister  to  the  court  of  Bel^um,  but  declined 
the  oflfice.  In  May,  1858,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
J.  J.  Evans,  he  was  elected  to  the  IT.  S.  senate. 

HATl^  IsAAO,  an  American  revolutionary 
officer,  known  as  "  the  martyr."  bom  in  South 
Oarolina,  Sept  28, 1745,  died  in  Charleston,  S. 
C^  Aug.  4^  1781.  He  was  the  great-grandson 
of  John  Hayne^  who  emigrated  to  the  state 
from  near  Shrewsbury,  in  Shropshire,  England, 
about  1700.  In  1765  he  married  and  became 
a  planter  with  large  possessions  in  the  districts 
ofBeaofort  and  Colleton,  and  was  a  proprietor 
in  extensive  iron  works  in  York  district,  sub* 
seguentJj  destroyed  by  the  British.  In  1780 
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he  was  a  senator  in  the  state  legislature.  He 
took  up  arms  on  the  invasion  of  the  state  by 
the  British,  and  was  employed  in  a  cavalry  re- 
gpient  which  kept  l^e  field  during  the  final 
siege  and  capitulation  of  Charleston.  The  out- 
posts of  an  army,  according  to  the  usual  rule, 
sharmg  the  fate  of  the  main  body,  Hayne's 
detachment  was  supposed  to  be  included  in  the 
articles  of  capitulation,  and  to  partake  of  all  the 
privileges  and  securities  accorded  by  the  victor 
to  the  vanquished.  He  was,  in  other  words, 
paroled,  unoer  the  sole  condition  that  he  should 
not  agam  serve  against  the  British  while  ^ey 
held  possession.  When  in  1781  the  fortunes  of 
the  British  began  rapidly  to  decline,  he  and  all 
others  in  his  situation  were  required  to  repair  to 
the  British  standard  as  subjects.  The  call  was 
made  upon  him  when  his  wife  and  several  of 
his  children  lay  at  the  point  of  death  firom 
small  pox,  but  his  expostulations  were  unheard, 
and  he  repaired  to  the  city  after  obtaining  a 
written  pledge  from  the  military  commandioit 
of  his  district  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn. This  pledge  was  ignored  in  Charleston, 
and  he  was  told  that  he  must  either  become  a 
British  subject  or  be  placed  in  rigorous  con- 
finement. With  his  family  dying  in  his  ab- 
sence, he  subscribed  a  declaration  of  allegiance 
to  the  royal  government,  but  only  under  pro- 
test against  the  advantage  taken  of  him  at  such 
a  moment.  He  declared  that  he  could  never 
take  up  arms  against  his  countrymen,  and  was 
assured  that  such  duty  would  never  be  required 
at  his  hands.  Thus  enabled  to  return  to  his 
family,  he  maintained  his  pledge  of  neutrality 
so  long  as  the  British  remained  in  possession 
of  the  district  and  forbore  calling  on  him  for 
military  duty.  But  when,  by  tiie  continued 
success  of  the  Americans,  they  were  driven 
from  all  quarters,  and  nothins  remained  to 
them  but  the  stronghold  of  Charleston,  they 
resolved  to  impose  the  requisition  of  military 
service  on  all  those  who  had  given  their  parole. 
Thus  driven  to  the  necessity  of  taking  up  the 
sword,  Hayne  did  so  in  behalf  of  his  country- 
men ;  he  repaired  to  the  American  camp,  and 
was  commissioned  by  the  governor  as  colonel 
of  a  militia  regiment  In  July,  1781,  he  made 
an  incursion  to  the  Quarter  House,  a  precinct 
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within  5  miles  of  Churleston,  and  captnred  Qen. 
Williainson,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  gone  over 
to  the  British  from  the  Americans,  and  was  an 
object  of  scorn  and  hate  to  the  patriots.  It 
was  feared  that  he  woold  be  hanged  as  a  traitor, 
and  to  avert  this  fate  the  British  commandant 
at  Charleston  ordered  ont  his  entire  force  in 
pnrsnit.  The  scoats  and  sentinels  of  Hayne's 
command  had  wandered  from  their  posts,  and 
his  party  was  consequently  surprised  and  scat- 
tered, and  he  himself  captnred.  He  was  brought 
to  Charleston,  and  after  a  brief  examination  bj 
a  board  of  officers,  without  any  trial,  and  no 
witnesses  being  examined,  he  was  condemned  to 
be  hanged  by  the  Joint  orders  of  Lord  Rawdon 
and  Lieut  Col.  Balfour.  He  protested  against 
this  summary  process,  which  was  iQegal, 
whether  he  was  regarded  as  a  British  subject 
or  as  a  captive  who  had  broken  his  parole. 
The  citizens  and  ladies  of  Charleston  united  in 
petitioning  for  his  pardon.  But  Rawdon  and 
Balfour  were  inexorable ;  a  respite  of  48  hours 
only  was  allowed  him  in  which  to  see  and  take 
l€fave  of  his  children,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
he  was  hanged.  This  vindictive  measure  was 
everywhere  the  occasion  of  horror  and  reproacK 
It  was  brought  up  and  discussed  with  great  abil- 
ity in  the  firitisn  parliament,  and  while  both 
Biawdon  and  Balfour  justified  it,  each  was  soli- 
citous to  attribute  it  to  the  agency  of  the  other. 
Public  opinion  ascribed  it  to  revenue  and  mor- 
tification, to  the  remembrance  of  Migor  Andr6, 
and  to  the  frequent  defeats  and  impending  fail- 
ure of  the  British  commanders.  Lord  Rawdon 
(earl  of  Moira)  published  a  justification  of  his 
conduct,  which  was  analyzed  and  criticized  bv 
Robert  i .  Hayne  in  the  "  Southern  Review^' 
for  Feb.  1828. 

ELAlYNE,  Julia  Deak,  an  American  actress, 
born  in  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.,  July  22,  1830. 
She  first  appeared  upon  t^e  stage  in  New  York, 
at  the  Bowery  theatre,  in  1845,  as  Julia  in  the 
"  Hunchback,"  and  for  a  number  of  years,  as 
Miss  Julia  Dean,  was  known  througnout  the 
United  States  as  a  popular  and  successful  actress 
in  such  parts  as  Julia,  Pauline  in  the  ^^Lady  of 
Lyons,"  Juliet,  Mari^uma  in  the  "Wife,"  &c. 
She  has  also  appeared  upon  the  English  stage. 
Some  years  since  she  was  married  to  Arthur 
Hayne  of  South  Carolina. 

HAYNE,  RoBEBT  Yon^G,  an  American 
statesman,  born  in  St.  PauPs  parish,  Colleton 
district  S.  C,  Nov.  10,  1791,  died  in  Ashville, 
N.  C,  Sept  1840.  He  was  educated  in  Charles- 
ton, studied  law  with  the  celebrated  Langdon 
Cheves,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  before  he 
was  21  years  old.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
of  1812  he  volunteered  and  served  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  8d  regiment  of  Sontli  Carolina  troops 
raised  for  the  protection  of  the  seaboard.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  practice 
in  Charleston,  and  succeeded  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  large  professional  business  of  Mr.  Cheves 
4>n  the  election  of  that  gentleman  to  congress. 
In  1814  Mr.  Hayne  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
zstate  legislature,  where  he  soon  became  distin- 


guished for  eloquence  and  abilil7.  After  serv- 
ing two  terms  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
house,  unexpectedly  to  himself;  and  before  his 
term  expired  he  was  elected-  attorney>general 
of  the  state.  Soon  afterward  President  Mon- 
roe offered  him  the  attorney-generalship  of  the 
United  States,  which  he  declined.  He  retained 
his  office  till  1828,  when  he  was  chosen  a  sen- 
ator of  the  United  States.  He  was  the  young- 
est man  th'at  South  Carolina  had  ever  sent  to 
the  senate,  and  had  barely  attained  the  consti- 
tutional age  for  the  ofiice.  He  soon  rose  to  a 
high  rank  as  a  debater  and  as  a  practical  man 
of  business,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  naval  afiQEiirs,  in  which  post  he 
displayed  administrative  abilities  of  a  high  order. 
Mr.  Calhoun  pronounced  ^him  the  best  chair- 
man of  a  committee  he  had  ever  seen.  In  the 
debates  upon  the  question  of  protection  to 
American  manufactures  Mr.  Havne  took  a  lead- 
ing part,  and  in  every  atage  of  the  discussion 
he  was  an  able,  vigilant,  and  uncompromising 
opponent  of  the  protective  system.  When  the 
tariff  bill  of  1824  came  before  the  senate,  he 
made  in  opposition  to  it  an  elaborate  and  pow- 
erful speech,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the 
ground  was  token  that  congress  had  not  the 
constitutional  right  to  impose  duties  on  imports 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  domestic  manu- 
factures. He  was  equally  strenuous  in  his  op- 
position to  the  tariff  of  1828,  which  roused  in 
South  Carolina  the  spirit  of  resistance  that 
came  to  a  crisis  in  1832.  In  that  year  Mr.  Clay 
proposed  a  resolution  in  the  senate  declaring 
the  expediency  of  repealing  forthwith  the  du- 
ties upon  all  imported  articles  which  did  not 
come  into  competition  with  domestic  manufac- 
tures. Mr.  Hayne  denounced  this  proposition 
in  a  powerful  speech,  and  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  Clay's  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  all 
the  existing  duties  should  be  so  reduced  as 
simply  to  aSbrd  the  revenues  necessary  to  de- 
fray the  actual  expenses  of  the  government. 
He  supported  this  amendment  in  one  of  his 
ablest  speeches,  but  it  was  rejected,  and  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Clay's  resolution  were  em- 
bodied in  a  bill  which  passed  both  houses  and 
received  the  sanction  of  the  president  Tho 
people  of  South  Carolina,  in  convention,  re- 
solved that  the  law  should  not  be  law  within 
their  limits,  and  that  the  act  of  congress  should 
be  nullified  so  far  as  South  Carolina  was  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Hayne  on  this  occasion  was  the 
first  to  declare  and  defend  in  congress  the 
right  of  a  state,  under  the  federal  compact, 
to  arrest  the  operation  of  a  law  which  she  con- 
sidered unconstitutional.  This  doctrine  led  to 
the  celebrated  debate  between  Mr.  Webster  and 
himself,  in  which  the  eloquence  and  the  argu- 
mentative powers  of  both  statesmen  were  dis- 
played to  their  fallest  extent.  In  consequence 
of  the  passing  of  the  tariff  bill  the  legislature 
of  South  Carolina  called  a  state  convention, 
which  met  at  Columbia,  Nov.  24,  1882,  and 
adopted  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  nullifica- 
tion.   In  the  following  December  Mr.  Hayne 
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was  elected  governor  of  the  state,  while  lir. 
Oalhoan,  resigaing  the  vice-presidenoy  of  the 
TJaited  States,  succeeded  to  his  place  la  the  sen- 
ate.  Gov.  Hayne  was  soon  called  upon  to  &ce 
a  great  emergency.  Oa  Dea  10  President 
Jackson  issued  his  prodaraation  denouncing  the 
nullification  acts  of  South  Carolina.  The  gov- 
ernor replied  with  a  proclamation  of  defiance. 
South  Carolina  meanwhile  prepared  for  armed 
resistance.  Congress,  however,  receded  from 
its  position  on  the  protective  question,  a  com- 
promise was  made,  the  tariff  was  for  the  time 
satisfactorily  modified,  and  South  Carolina  in 
another  convention,  of  which  Gk>v.  Hayne  was 
president,  repealed  her  ordinance  of  nullifica- 
tion. In  Dec.  1884,  Kr.  Hayne  retired  from 
the  office  of  governor,  and  was  soon  after  elected 
mayor  of  Charleston,  with  a  view  to  the  inau- 
garation  of  a  more  enlarged  policy  in  the  muni« 
cipal  affairs  of  that  city.  He  entered  with  char- 
acteristic ardor  and  energy  into  the  project  of 
connecting  Charleston  with  the  West  by  means 
of  a  nulroad,  was  elected  president  of  the  com- 
pany formed  for  that  purpose,  and  was  in  attend- 
ance on  a  railroad  convention  at  Ashville  in  mid- 
summer when  he  contracted  a  fever  of  which  he 
died. — ^Paul  H.,  an  American  poet,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jan.  1, 
1831.  He  was  educated  in  Charleston,  and  has 
been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  ^  Southern 
Literary  Messenger**  and  other  periodicals.  He 
was  formerly  editor  of  the  **  Charleston  Litera- 
ry Gazette,^*  wa^  connected  with  the  Charles- 
ton "£vemng  News,"  and  has  been  from  its 
be^nnin^  (1867)  a  principal  editor  of  **  Rus- 
sell's Magazine,"  a  monthly  periodical  publialied 
in  Charleston.  A  volume  of  poetry  from  hb 
pen  was  issued  in  Boston  in  1854,  and  a  2d  in 
New  York  in  1857.  These  collections  consist 
chiefly  of  brief  poems,  sonnets,  and  lyrics,  the 
^*  Temptation  of  Yenus,  a  Monkish  Legend," 
being  the  longest.  A  third  volume,  entitled 
'^  Avolio,  and  other  Poems,"  was  published  in 
Dec.  1859,  and  he  is  said  to  have  in  preparation 
an  elaborate  poem  on  the  subject  of  Sappho. 

HAYNES,  JoHK,  governor  of  Massacnusetts, 
and  afterward  of  Connecticut,  born  in  Essex, 
England,  died  in  1654.  He  came  with  Hooker 
and  his  company  to  Boston  in  1688,  was 
soon  after  chosen  assistant,  and  in  1685  gov- 
ernor of  Massachjisetts.  In  1686  he  removed 
to  Connecticut,  being  one  of  the  prominent 
founders  of  that  colony.  In  1689  he  was  chosen 
its  first  governor,  and  every  alternate  year 
afterward,  which  was  as  often  as  the  constitu- 
tion permitted,  till  his  death.  He  was  one  of 
the  five  who  in  1688  drew  out  a  written  con- 
stitotion  for  the  colony,  which  was  finished  in 
1639,  the  first  ever  formed  in  America,  and 
which  embodies  the  main  points  of  all  our  sub- 
seqoent  state  constitutions,  and  of  the  federal 
constitution.  Bancroft  describes  him  as  a  man 
^  of  ]Br^  estate,  and  krger  afibotions;  of  heav- 
enly imnd  and  spotless  life;  of  rare  sagacity, 
and  accurate  but  unassuming  judgment ;  by  na- 
ture tolerant,  and  a  friend  to  freMom ;  an  able 


legislator,  and  dear  to  the  people  by  his  benev- 
olent virtues  and  his  disinterested  conduct" 
No  man  was  more  respected  by  the  colonists  of 
Connecticut,  and  few  if  any  did  more  for  the 
true  interests  of  the  colony. 

HAYNES,  Lkmuel,  a  colored  minister,  bora 
in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  18, 1^68,  died  in 
Granville,  N.  Y..  .Sept  28,  1884.  His  father 
was  a  negro  and  his  mother  a  white  woman. 
The  latter  abandoned  her  of^pring,  who  at  the 
age  of  5  years  was  bbund  out  as  a  servant  in  a 
fiunily  at  Qranville,  Mass.,  where  he  was  treated 
with  great  kindness,  and  educated  as  one  of  the 
children.  From  his  youth  every  leisure  moment, 
and  even  some  of  the  hours  ordinarily  given  to 
sleep,  were  devoted  to  the  aoquidtion  of  knowl- 
edge. In  1774  he  enlisted  as  a  minute  man ;  in 
1775  joined  the  revolutionary  army  at  Rozbury ; 
in  1776  was  a  volunteer  in  the  expedition  to 
Ticonderoga;  after  which  he  returned  to  Gran- 
ville and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Be- 
tween this  time  and  1780  he  stuped  Latin  and 
Ghreek,  and  became  a  highly  respectable  scholar 
in  both,  beside  devoting  much  attention  to  the- 
ology. In  1780  he  received  license  as  a  preach- 
er of  the  gospel,  and  was  at  once  nnanunouslv 
invited  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  a  new  church 
in  Granville.  Here  he  remidned  for  5  yearsi 
his  character  and  services  being  highly  ap- 
preciated. In  1785  he  was  ordained,  and,  after 
preaching  two  years  in  Torrinffton,  Conn.,  was 
called  to  a  parish  in  Rutland,  V t,  where  he 
was  settled  in  the  pastoral  ofiioe  for  80  years. 
He  afterward  preached  at  Manchester,  Vt, 
about  8  years ;  and  then  at  Granville,  N.  Y., 
from  1822  till  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  shrewdness,  wit,  and  common  ^ense.  One 
of  his  sermons,  delivered  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  in  reply  to  the  well  known  Hosea 
Ballon,  on  the  subject  of  Universalism,  has  gone 
through  many  editions  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. A  memoir  of  his  life  and  character  has 
been  pnblished  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley. 

HAYS,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  drained  by 
Pedemales  and  San  Marcos  rivers ;  area  in  1857, 
970  sq.  m.,  since  which  time  it  has  been  re- 
duced oy  the  formation  of  Blanco  co. ;  pop.  in 
1858, 1,907,  of  whom  762  were  slaves.  A  chain 
of  thickly  wooded  hills  crosses  it  from  N.  £.  to 
S.  W.,  and  the  rest  of  the  jiur&ce  is  generally 
undulating.  The  soil  is  wefl  adapted  to  farming. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  19,000  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  800  of  oats,  880  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 7,850  lbs.  of  butter,  and  .1,091  of  wool. 
There  were  40  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Value  of  real  estate  in  1858,  $889,800.  Capital, 
San  Marcos. 

HAYS,  William  Jacob,  an  American  painter, 
grandson  of  Jacob  Hays,  who  was  for  many 
years  high  constable  of  New  York,  bora  in 
New  York  in  1880.  He  studied  drawing  with 
John  Rubens  Smith,  a  well  known  teacher,  and 
in  1850  exhibited  his  first  picture,  **  Dogs  in  a 
Field,"  at  the  national  acfidemy  of  design.  His 
''  Head  of  a  BuU-Dog,''  panted  in  1852,  attract- 
ed considerable  attention,  and  in  the  same  year 
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hewas  elected  an  associate  of  the  academy.  He 
sabseqnently  produced  many  pictures  of  dogs 
and  game  biros,  some  of  which  have  been  en* 
graved.  His  last  important  work,  painted  for 
the  ooUeotion  of  Mr.  August  Belmont  of  New 
York,  in  1859,  is  entitled  ^'Setters  and  Game." 
In  1859  he  resigned  his  poution  as  associate  of 
the  academy.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
fruit  pieces,  he  has  painted  almost  exclusively 
animals,  aiming  at  an  imitation  of  their  charac- 
teristics, and  great  elaboration  in  the  execution. 
HATTI,  or  Haiti,  formerly  called  Espanola  or 
Hispaniola,  and  also  Santo  Domingo,  one  of  the 
Greater  Antilles,  and  after  Ouba  the  largest, 
richest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  West  India 
lalaods,  lying  between  lat.  lY""  86'  and  19''  59' 
N.,  and  long.  68''  20'  and  74°  28'  W. ;  length  K 
and  W.  from  Cape  Engafio  to  Gape  Tibnron, 
406  m.;  maximum  width  K  and  S.  from  Gape 
Beata  to  Gape  Isabella,  168  m. ;  area,  including 
the  islands  of  Tortnga,  Gonaive,  &c.,  27,690 
sq.  m.  The  island  is  separated  from  Gnba  and 
Jamaica  on  the  W.  by  the  Windward  passage, 
the  distance  from  Gape  San  Nicolas  to  Gape 
Malsi,  Guba,  being  54  m.,  and  from  Gape  Tibu- 
ron  to  Morant  poi^t,  Jamaica,  116  m.  In  this 
passage,  about  40  ra.  W.  of  Gape  Tiburon,  is  the 
guano  island  of  Navasa,  claimed  by  Hayti,  but 
now  (1859)  occupied  by  adventurers  from  the 
ITnited  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
congress  of  Aug.  18, 1856.  The  island  of  Tor- 
tnga lies  a  short  distance  from  the  N.  W.  coastL 
and  that  of  Gonaive  in  the  great  bay  enclosed 
by  the  vast  peninsular  projections  which  stretch 
W.,  thQ  one  toward  Guba  and  the  other  toward 
Jamaica,  85  m.  apart.  Cn  the  E.,  Hayti  is  di- 
vided from  the  island  of  Porto  Bico  by  the 
Mona  passage,  76  m.  wide.  At  the  present  time 
the  island  is  occupied  by  two  independent 
states,  the  republic  of  Hayti  m  the  W.  and  the 
Dominican  republic  in  the  E.,  corresponding  in 
territory  to  tne  ancient  Frencli  and  Spanish 
possessions.  The  island  is  of  very  irregular 
rorm^  being  deeply  indented  by  bays  and  inlets, 
and  having  corresponding  projections  of  land ; 
and  hence  its  coast  line,  estimsS^d  at  1,200  m.  in 
length,  is  relatively  very  extensive  and  affords 
numerous  excellent  harbors.  Gf  the  great  pen- 
insulas, that  of  the  S.  W.  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ous, being  150  m.  ]png  by  18  to  40  m.  wide ; 
that  of  the  N.  W.  is  about  50  m.  long  by  80  to 
45  UL  wide ;  and  that  of  Samana  on  the  N.  E. 
about  40  m.  long  by  6  to  8  m.  wide.  The  island 
is  intersected  W.  and  K  by  8  chains  of  moun- 
tains, connected  by  transverse  chains  or  of&ets^ 
and  intervening  are  extensive  plains  and  savan- 
nas. The  principal  central  chain,  which  culmi- 
nates in  Mt  Gibao,  7,200  feet  high,  commences 
on  the  W.  at  Gape  San  Nicolas,  traverses  the 
island  in  an  E.  S.  £.  direction,  and  terminates 
at  Gape  Engafio.  Nearly  parallel  with  this 
chain,  another,  commencing  on  the  W.  near 
Monte  Ghristo,  closely  skirts  the  N.  coast,  and 
terminates  abruptly  on  approaching  the  penin- 
sula of  Samana,  subsidinff  into  a  low  isthmus 
interlaced  by  estuaries  and  channela  which  sepa- 


rate Samana  from  the  main,  and  afford  oom- 
munication  from  the  enclosed  bay  to  the  sea  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  island ;  reappearing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  this  marshy  tract,  Uie  heights 
are  continued  to  Gape  Samana,  theE.  extremity 
of  the  peninsula.  Between  these  two  ranges 
extends  the  Vega  Heal,  or  Boyal  valley,  180  m. 
long,  watered  by  theTaqui  and  Yuma  rivers,  and 
presenting  almost  boundless  pasture  lands.  The 
third  or  S.  mountain  range  commences  on  the 
W.  at  Gape  Tiburon,  extends  E.  through  the  S. 
W.  peninsula,  and  terminates  at  the  BioNeyva, 
about  midway  between  the  cities  of  Port  an 
Prince  and  St.  Domingo.  Beside  the  Vega 
Real,  there  are  other  extensive  plains  and  val- 
leys, as  the  liana  or  flats  of  the  S.  E.  80  m. 
long,  also  a  rich  pasture  district,  and  the  plain 
of  Gayes  at  the  W.  end  of  the  inland.  The  lat- 
ter has  been  greatly  extended  by  the  formation 
of  a  kind  of  rock  consistinff  of  comminuted  shells 
and  coral,  incrusted  with  calcareous  cement, 
resembling  travertine;  and  this  kind  of  rock  is 
now  in  process  of  formation  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  West  India  islands;  fragments  of 
pottery  and  of  other  human  works  have  been 
found  in  it  at  a  depth  of  20  feet  The  proximity 
of  the  mountains  to  the  N.  coast  prevents  the 
formation  of  any  con»derable  rivera,  and  hence 
the  principal  streams  have  their  courses  either 
in  a  W»  S.,  or  K  Erection.  The  Artibonite 
flows  W.,  and  the  Monte  Ghristo  or  N.  Yaqni  N. 
W.;  the  Yuma  flows  S.E.;  andtiieNeyvaorS. 
Yaqui,  the  Nisa,  and  tiie  Gzoma  flpw  S.  to  the 
sea.  They  are  all  obstructed  by  sand  bars,  and 
few  of  them  are  navigntble  even  for  short  dis- 
tances. The  Gzoma,  nowever,  admits  vessels 
drawing  12  to  12)-  feet.  Lakes  are  numerous ; 
those  of  Enriquillo  and  Azua  are  salt;  the 
former,  in  the  valley  of  the  Neyva,  is  20  m.  long 
by  8  m.  broad,  and  the  latter  half  that  nze.  S. 
of  these  lies  the  fresh  water  lake  of  Icotea  or 
Limon,  about  the  size  of  Azua.  Mineral  springs 
exist  in  various  parts ;  in  the  E.  are  the  hot 
springs  of  Banica  (temperature  112""  to  125''  F.)* 
Biahama,  Jayua,  and  rargatal,  and  in  the  W. 
the  chalybeate  spring  of  Sainte  Eose,  the  sa- 
line of  Jean  Babel,  and  the  sulphur  of  Dal- 
marie.  The  minerals  found  in  the  island  are 
various,  including  gold,  silver,  platinum,  mer- 
cury, copper,  iron,  tin,  sulphur,  manganese,  an- 
timony, rock  salt,  bitumen,  jasper,  marble,  and 
several  kinds  of  precious  stones.  The  gold 
mines  have  been  abandoned,  and  gold  washing 
is  only  carried  on  by  the  poorer  classes  in  the 
N.  streams.  Indeed,  all  the  minerals  are  neg- 
lected for  want  of  machinery  and  capital.  The 
climate  is  hot  and  moist,  but  generally  salu- 
brious ;  in  the  N.,  and  especially  in  the  more 
elevated  loodities,  there  is  a  perpetual  spring. 
The  seasons  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry;  in 
some  localities  years  havepassed  over  without 
a  single  heavy  shower.  The  rainy  season  oc- 
curs on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  island  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  year ;  and  it  is  only  on  the 
.  S.  coasts  that  hurricanes  are  common.  At  St. 
Domingo  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  60** 
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and  95°,  "with  an  Anniial  mean  of  78.6^ ;  and  at 
Port  aa  Prince  the  extremes  are  BS"*  ai  '  104% 
-with  a  mean  of  81^.  The  maximam  oocura  in 
Angnst  and  September,  bat  the  aammer  heata 
are  much  tempered  by  the  aea  breezes  which 
refresh  the  evenings.  Hayti  has  on  several  oc- 
casions snfiered  from  earthquakes;  the  most 
disastroos  on  record  are  those  of  1564,  1684, 
1691,  1751,  1770, 1843,  Ac  By  that  of  1751 
Fort  an  Prince  was  destroyed,  and  the  coast  for 
60  m.  snbmerged ;  and  by  that  of  1842  many 
towns  were  overturned  and  thousands  of  lives 
lost.  Vegetation  is  chiefly  of  a  tropical  char* 
acter,  and  wholly  such  except  where  elevation 
has  a  controlling  influence.  The  mountains  are 
dothed  with  migestic  forests  of  pine,  mahogany, 
fustic,  satin  wood,  and  lignum  vit« ;  also  the 
roble  or  oak,  the  wax  palm,  divi-divi,  and  nu- 
merous other  cabinet  woods.  The  richest  of 
flowering  plants  abound ;  and  the  usual  tropical 
esculent^  grains,  and  fruits^  including  plantains, 
bananas,  yams,  batatas,  miuze,  millet^  oranges, 
pineapples,  cherimoyas,  sapodillas,  witn  melons^ 
grapee,  &c.,  are  grown  everywhere.  The  staples 
of  cultivation  are  coffee,  cacao,  sugar,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  tobacco,  but  of  these  the  production 
for  export  has  greatly  decreased  since  colonial 
times^  owing  more  however  to  the  diversion 
than  to  the  cessation  of  labor  under  the  new 
system,  and  the  export  of  natural  products  has 
in  a  measure  taken  the  place  of  cultivated  sta- 
plesi  The  TV.  or  French  section  has  always 
been  the  best  cultivated  and  most  valuable  part 
of  the  island,  as  it  is  the  most  populous.  The 
native  quadrupeds  are  small,  the  largest  not 
Ingger  than  a  rabbit;  but  the  animals  intro- 
duced from  Europ^  and  now  in  a  wild  state, 
have  thriven  prodipously,  large  numbers  of 
cattle  and  hogs  now  roaming  freely  in  the  sa* 
vannaa  and  in  the  mountain  £>rests.  Birds  are 
not  numerous ;  still  large  numbers  of  pigeons 
are  annually  taken  and  used  as  food,  and  ducks 
and  other  water  fowl  frequent  the  marshy 
places.  Insects^  '^'^°Z  ^^  ^^^"^  venomous  or 
annoying,  abound.  The  lakes  and  rivers  con* 
tain  caymans  and  alligators ;  in  the  surround- 
ing seas  whales  are  frequently  taken;  and  tur- 
tle lobsters,  and  crabs  abound  on  tiie  coasts. 
— ^Hatti,  the  celebrated  negro  republic,  oc- 
cupies the  W.  portion  of  the  island,  and  is 
divided  from  the  Dominican  republic  on  the 
E.  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Anses-&-Pitre  or  Pedemales  on  the 
S.  coast  to  that  of  the  river  Massacre,  which 
flows  into  the  bay  of  Manyamilla,  on  the  N. 
coast  Its  territory,  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  ancient  French  colony,  extends  between 
lat.  17*^  66'  and  19°  65'  K  and  long.  71''  52' 
and  74''  88'  W.,  and,  including  the  islands  of 
Tortuga,  Gonaive,  &c,  contains  10,091  sq.  m., 
dividea  into  6  departments,  subdivided  into  ar- 
rondissements  and  communes ;  the  population 
is  variously  estimated  at  660,000  to  573,000. 
The  chief  towns  are  Port  an  Prince,  Gape  Hay* 
tien,  Gonaivesi  C^es,  Jaomel,  and  Jeremie. 
Port  an  Prince^  or  Port  Bepubliciun,  is  the  cap- 


ital and  principal  seaport;  it  la  ntoated  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  Gonaive,  and  has  about  26,- 
000  inhabitants.  Gonaives,  66  m.  N.  W.,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  K  £•  extremity  of  the  same  bay. 
Oape  Haytien,  or  Gape  Fran^ais,  is  the  principal 
port  on  the  N.  coast  Jacmel  and  Oayes  are  the 
chief  ports  on  the  S.,  and  Jeremie  on  the  N. 
shore  of  the  8.  W.  peninsula;  and  on  the  same 
peninsula  are  found  Bainet,  St  Louis,  and  Ti- 
buron,  the  last  at  the  extreme  8.  W.  of  the  isl- 
and, and,  facing  on  the  bay  of  Gonaive,  the  ports 
of  Goave  and  Bon.  San  mcolas  is  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  a  deep  bay  formed  by  the 
cape  of  the  same  name  and  the  mainland  of  the 
K.  W.  peninsula.  The  couutiy,  as  observed  in 
the  preceding  description,  is  mountainous,  in- 
terspersed with  rich  fertile  plains  and  valleys, 
is  well  watered,  and  yields  spontaneously  nu- 
merous valuable  products,  aa  timber,  cabinet 
woods,  and  dye  stufEs.  Agriculture,  however, 
on  which  it  must  greatly  depend  for  prosperityt 
is  in  a  very  primitive  condition,  and  is  prose- 
cuted without  vigor.  In  colonial  times,  when 
the  soil  was  cultivated  by  forced  labor,  Uiis  same 
country  produced  for  export  6  or  6  times  the 
amounts  now  exported,  f^rom  this  diminution 
of  exports,  however,  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  industry  has  ceased.  The  labor  once  ex- 
pended on  plantations  has  in  a  great  measure 
been  transferred  to  the  forests,  as  is  evident 
from  the  substitution  of  natural  for  cultivated 
staples  in  the  Ibt  of  exports ;  and  it  is  sJso  cer- 
tain that  most  of  the  articles  of  consumption, 
once  enumerated  among  the  importa,  are  now 
produced  from  the  soil,  though  they  do  not 
appear  among  the  commercial  exchanges.  The 
annual  value  of  exports  is  stated  at  $6,000,000 
or  $6,000,000,  and  the  total  commerce  at  $9,000,- 
000  or  $10,000,000.  The  exports  for  the  year 
1789  were  valued  at  $27,828,000,  consisting 

grindpally  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton.  Sum 
1  no  longer  exported,  and  the  quantity  of  coffee 
exported  scarcdy  exceeds  a  third,  and  of  cotton 
a  tenth  of  the  export  of  the  year  named.  Log* 
wood,  mahogany,  and  other  woods,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  more  largely  exported,  and  also  cacaO| 
the  cultivation  of  which  is  on  the  increase.  The 
imports  at  the  present  day  consist  principally  of 
manufiictured  goods,  no  manufactures  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  inhabitants.  The  principal  com- 
mercial transactions  are  with  the  United  States^ 
England,  France,  and  Bremen.  In  1867-'8  the 
United  States  exported  to  Hayti  merchandise 
to  the  value  of  $2,227,609,  and  imported  there- 
from to  the  value  of  $2,186,662.— -The  govern- 
ment of  the  republic  is  based  on  the  constitution 
of  1848 ;  the  sovereign  power  is  recognized  to 
be  in  the  people,  and  is  exercised  through  an 
elected  president  The  legislature,  or  national 
assembly,  consists  of  a  chamber  of  commons 
and  a  senate,  the  former  composed  of  one 
or  more  representatives  from  each  communCi 
elected  for  8  years,  and  the  latter  of  6  mem- 
bers from  each  department,  elected  for  6  years. 
The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  high  court  of 
cassation,  being  the  highest  tribunal  of  appealS| 
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with  saperior  conrts  in  the  capitals  of  deport- 
ments, and  sahsidiary  and  primaiy  courts  in  the 
arrondissements  and  commnnes.  The  laws 
are  founded  on  the  civil  code  of  France.  The 
whole  powers  of  the  govemment^  howeven 
have  nsnally  been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive,  their  separation  into  the  consti- 
tutional branches  haying  been  virtually  nominal; 
and  during  the  reign  of  Faustin  I.,  the  constitu- 
tion was  BO  modified  as  to  meet  the  change  from 
the  democratic  to  the  imperial  form.  The  pub- 
lic revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs, 
navigation  dues,  monopolies,  &c,  and  averages 
about  $1,000,000  a  year.  The  expenditures  ex- 
ceed this  amount,  and  hence  the  public  debt  has 
been  constantly  increasing.  The  force  of  the 
Haytian  army  is  stated  at  80,000,  but  not  more 
than  12,000  to  15,000  are  considered  as  effective. 
The  people  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religioiL 
and  are  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop  oi 
Arcadopolis.  In  every  commune  a  school  on 
the  Lancastrian  system  is  or  by  law  ought  to  be 
maintained.  In  1854  there  were  in  the  country 
62  such  schools,  in  which  from  9,000  to  10,000 
scholars  were  under  instruction.  There  were 
also  4  colleges.— Hay ti  was  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus in  Jan.  1498,  and  here  at  Isabella  on  the  K. 
shore  was  founded  the  first  Spanish  colony  in 
the  new  world.  St.  Domingo  was  settled  in 
1496.  For  nearly  half  a  century  these  settle- 
ments received  much  attention  and  rose  to  great 
prosperity ;  but  as  other  parts  of  America  were 
discovered,  the  population  was  drawn  o%  and  the 
natives  having  been  extirpated,  the  island  again 
became  almost  a  waste.  The  buccaneers  now 
settled  on  the  island  of  Tortuga,  opposite  Cape 
Frangais,  and  also  on  the  N.  W.  coast  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protectorate  of  the  French 
king,  who  sent  them  out  a  governor.  In  1697 
the  inhabitants  had  greatly  multiplied,  and,  the 
Spaniards  being  unable  to  cope  with  France^ 
the  W.  portion  of  the  island  was  ceded  in  full 
to  that  power.  Cultivation  was  now  rapidly 
extendeo,  and  French  Hayti  soon  became  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  foreign  possessions  in  the 
west,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
supplied  Europe  with  one  half  the  sugar  con- 
sumed by  its  people.  In  the  mean  time  the  R  or 
Spanish  portion  made  little  or  no  progress.  In 
1790  the  population  of  the  W.  colony  numbered 
about  500,000,  of  which  number  88,860  were  of 
European  origin  and  28,870  free  people  of  color, 
the  remainder  being  negro  slaves.  The  free  peo- 
ple of  color  were  mostly  mulattoes,  and  some  of 
them  had  received  a  liberal  education  in  France 
and  possessed  large  estates.  Still  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  all  political  privileges,  and  were  not 
eligible  to  positions  of  authority  or  trust.  The 
great  revolution  in  France  was  heartily  re- 
sponded to  by  the  whites  of  St.  Domingo,  who 
sent  deputies  to  the  national  assembly  at  Paris, 
and  proclaimed  tlie  adhesion  of  the  colony  to 
the  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
then  in  vogue  in  the  mother  country.  The  ap- 
plication of  those  principles  it  was  intended 
should  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  whites. 


T]>e  mulattoes,  however,  demanded  their  ex- 
tension to  the  free  people  of  color,  that  is,  to 
themselves.  Their  demand  was  rejected  with 
contempt  and  indignation.  A  mulatto  named 
Lacomb  was  hanged  for  presenting  to  the  legis- 
lature of  the  colony  a  petition  asking  for  his  chsa 
the  rights  oi  citizenship ;  and  a  white  planter, 
M.  Beaudi^re,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  mob  for 
offering  a  similar  petition  on  behalf  of  the  mu- 
lattoes. Some  of  the  leading  mulattoes  now 
resolved  to  resort  to  arms.  One  of  the  most 
dbtinguished  of  them,  Vincent  Og6,  who  had 
been  educated  in  Paris  and  associated  there  on 
terms  of  equality  with  Lafayette,  Brissot,  Gr6- 
goire,  and  other  eminent  men,  rused  an  insur- 
rection with  about  800  followers  in  Oct.  1790. 
He  was  defeated,  captured,  and  with  his  brother 
broken  on  the  wheel  in  the  most  cruel  manner ; 
21  of  his  followers  were  hanged.  When  the  news 
of  these  executions  reached  Paris,  much  indig- 
nation was  expressed  against  the  colonists,  and 
by  the  influence  of  the  friends  of  the  blacks,  the 
famous  society  of  Lbs  amisdes  noirs,  the  national 
assembly,  May  15, 1791,  passed  a  decree  declaring 
that  the  people  of  color  born  of  free  parents 
were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  French 
citizens.  This  decree  did  not  touch  slavery 
or  meddle  with  the  slaves,  but  it  excited  to  the 
highest  pitch  the  jealousies  and  apprehensions 
of  the  planters,  who  forced  the  governor  of  the 
colony  to  suspend  its  operation  until  they  could 
apped  to  the  home  government.  This  refusal 
of  the  rights  granted  to  them  pj  express  law 
caused  much  commotion  among  the  mulattoes, 
and  civil  war  between  them  and  the  whites 
appeared  inevitable,  when  a  third  party,  lit- 
tle considered  by  either  of  the  others,  unex- 
pectedly interfered.  The  slaves  on  the  planta- 
tions rose  in  insurrection,  Aug.  25,  1791.  The 
whites  in  alarm  consented  (Sept.  11)  to  admit 
the  mulattoes  to  the  civil  rights  granted  them  by 
law,  and  for  a  time  there  seemed  some  prospect 
of  the  restoration  of  peace.  But  on  Sept.  24 
the  national  assembly  at  Paris,  moved  by  the  re- 
monstrances which  had  been  received  from  the 
whites  of  St.  Domingo,  repealed  the  decree  of 
May  15.  When  the  news  of  this  repeal  arrived, 
the  mulattoes  flew  to  arms,  and  tne  civil  war 
continued  with  increased  ferocity  on  all  sides 
for  several  years.  Commissioners  were  repeat- 
edly sent  from  IVance,  but  could  eflect  nothing. 
The  whites  themselves  were  divided  into  hos- 
tile factione^  royalist  and  republican,  the  French 
part  of  the  island  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards 
and  by  the  English,  and  the  insurgent  blacks 
and  mulattoes  under  able  chiefs  held  strong 
positions  in  the  mountains  and  defied  all  efforts 
to  subdue  them.  The  French  commissioners, 
involved  in  difiiculties  on  every  hand,  at  length 
decided  to  conciliate  the  blacks,  and  in  Aug. 
1798  proclaimed  universal  freedom,  in  appre- 
hension of  an  English  invasion,  which  took 
place  in  the  following  month,  in  Feb.  1794, 
the  national  convention  at  Paris  confirmed  this 
act  of  the  commissioners,  and  formally  guaran- 
tied the  freedom  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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French  colony.  Meantime  the  English  oonqner- 
ed  the  vhole  western  coast  of  the  island,  took 
the  capital.  Port  aa  Prince,  and  hesieged  the 
eovernor,  Gen.  Laveaoz,  in  Port  de  Paiz,  the 
last  stron^old  of  the  French,  who  were  re- 
duced to  extremities  hy  famine  and  disease.  At 
this  juncture  the  hlacks,  led  hj  Toossaint  L*On« 
Torture,  relying  on  the  proclamation  of  eman- 
cipation, came  to  the  aid  of  the  French  gover- 
nor. The  siege  of  Port  de  Piux  was  raised  the 
Spaniards  driven  hack,  and  after  a  long  contest, 
dorins  which  Tonssaint  was  appointed  hy  the 
Frendi  authorities  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  the  Englidi  in  1797  were  expelled  from 
the  island,  the  whole  of  which,  hy  the  treaty 
with  Spain  concluded  at  Basel,  Jaly  22, 1796, 
now  helonged  to  France.  Under  the  energetic 
administration  of  Tonssaint  UOverture,  who 
was  now  virtually  ffovemor  of  the  whole  island, 
peace  was  restored,  commerce  and  agriculture 
revived,  the  whites  were  protected  alid  their 
estates  restored  to  them,  and  a  constitution 
far  the  colony  adopted,  acknowledging  the  au- 
thority of  France,  hut  making  no  distinction  he- 
tween  the  citizens  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
In  1801,  however,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then 
first  consul,  resolved  to  restore  slavery  in  St 
Domingo*  The  French  legislature  at  Paris  de- 
creed its  restoration  hy  a  vote  of  212  to  65. 
An  expedition,  consisting  of  56  ships  of  war  and 
80,000  veteran  soldiers  under  Gen.  Leclerc,  was 
sent  to  enforce  this  decree.  The  army  landed 
at  Samana  in  Feh.  1802,  the  campaign  was  com- 
menced, and  fought  with  various  success  until 
May  1,  when  a  truce  was  concluded.  During 
this  cessation  of  arms^  Tonssaint  L'Overture 
was  himself  taken  prisoner  and  conveyed  to 
France,  where  he  died  in  April,  1808.  Indig- 
nant at  this  act,  the  negroes  rallied  and  im- 
mediately renewed  hostUities;  the  command 
devolved  on  Deesalinea,  who  prosecuted  the 
war  with  vigor  and  success ;  and  the  yellow 
fever,  having  broken  ont  in  the  French  army, 
hecameamore  fearful  and  fatal  antagonist  than 
the  marshalled  negroes.  In  the  midst  of  this  ca- 
lamity Leclerc  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  com- 
mand by  Gen.  Bochamheau.  The  first  act  of 
this  general  was  the  renewal  of  the  armistice, 
hut  it  proved  of  no  advantage  to  him ;  the 
blacks  continued  to  receive  reinforcements  and 
the  fever  raged  violentiy,  and  to  add  to  his  em- 
barrassment an  English  fleet  appeared  off  the 
coast.  When  the  period  for  which  the  armis- 
tice had  been  proclaimed  expired,  his  army  was 
reduced  to  a  mere  handful  oi  men,  powerless  for 
either  offence  or  defence,  and  was  soon  after 
driven  into  Gape  Haytien,  where  on  Kov.  80, 
1808,  the  French  general  capitulated  to  the 
commander  of  the  English  squadron.  On  Jan. 
1, 1804,  the  Haytiens  formally  asserted  their  in- 
dependence ;  and  Deesalinea,  who  had  conduct- 
ed the  war  to  its  dose,  was  appointed  governor 
for  life.  Not  content,  however,  with  the  sim- 
ple title  allotted  to  his  station,  and  in  imita- 
tion of  Bonaparte,  who  had  6  months  before 
grasped  the  miperial  sceptre  of  fVance,  De»- 


salhies  assumed  (Oct.  8,  1804)  the  title  of 
Jacques  I.,  emperor  of  Hayti;  but  his  reign 
was  troublous  and  brief,  and  terminated  in  a 
military  conspiracy  on  Oct.  17,  1806.  Hayti 
was  now  divided  among  sevend  chieftains,  the 
principal  of  whom  were  Ohriirtophe  in  the  north- 
west and  Potion  in  the  south-west.  The  £. 
part  of  the  island  was  repossessed  by  Spain. 
In  1807  Christophe  was  appointed  chief  magis- 
trate for  life ;  but  in  1811,  having  become  dis- 
satisfied with  his  present  honors,  he  changed 
histitie  to  that  of^  king,  calling  himself  Henri 
I.,  and  had  the  kingly  office  made  hereditary  in 
his  family.  P6tion  continued  to  act  as  presi- 
dent of  the  south-west  until  May,  1818,  when 
he  died,  universally  lamented  by  his  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ghristophe  by  his  arbitrary 
acts  provoked  the  vengeance  of  his  subjects, 
and  shot  himself  during  a  revolt  against  his  au- 
thority in  Oct.  1820;  and  having  ruled  as  a 
despot,  his  memory  was  as  universally  execrated 
as  tiiat  of  his  republican  compeer  was  beloved. 
Boyer,  who  had  succeeded  Potion  in  power, 
now  united  all  the  governments  of  the  west, 
and  ruled  over  the  whole  Haytien  territory. 
The  retrocession  of  the  eastern  colony  had  been 
made  at  the  instigation  of  the  English  eovern- 
ment ;  but  it  was  never  fhlly  acquiesced  in  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  its  possession  by  Spain  had 
since  been  rather  nominal  than  real.  The  prox- 
imity of  a  free  republic,  separated  only  by  a 
conventional  line,  was  also  fraught  with  danger, 
and  encouragement  to  revdt  was  not  otherwise 
wanting.  At  len^h  the  people  determined 
to  be  as  free  and  mdependent  as  their  neigh- 
bora,  and  on  Nov.  80, 1821,  threw  off  the  Span- 
ijih  yoke  and  declared  theur  country  a  repunlic 
Profiting  by  the  dissensions  that  followed, 
Boyer,  ue  Haytien  president,  now  invaded  the 
disturbed  country,  and  in  1822  united  the  whole 
island  under  his  government  Hitherto  France 
had  not  acknowledged  the  independence  of  its 
former  colony;  but  in  1825  the  recognition  was 
agreed  to,  on  the  condition  that  Hayti  should 
pay  150.000,000  (subsequentiy  reduced  to  90,- 
000,000)  francs,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  losses 
of  the  French  colonists  during  the  revolution. 
Boyer  retained  the  presidency  until  1842,  when 
a  revolution  broke  out  against  his  power  and 
compelled  him  to  flee ;  and  soon  after  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  east  rose  against  the  Haytiens, 
overpowered  them,  and  in  1844  (Feb.  2)  form- 
ed themselves  into  an  independent  state  under 
the  style  of  the  Dominican  republic.  The  pres- 
idency of  Hayti  fell  to  Herrard  Riviere,  who 
marched  with  an  army  of  20,000  men  against 
the  revolted  province,  but  was  soon  (April  9) 
compelled  to  retire  within  his  own  borders. 
His  disgraceiul  retreat  was  avenged  by  a  decree 
of  banishment  His  successor,  Guerrier,  died 
in  less  than  a  year  after  his  elevation  to  power; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Pierrot,  but  the  election 
of  this  patriot  was  scarcely  completed  before  he 
became  disgusted  with  the  demoralized  condi- 
tion of  the  government  and  retired  into  private 
life ;  and  his  successor.  Gen.  Bioh6,  died  before 
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he  had  fairly  entered  upon  his  dntiefi.  In  1847 
Fanstin  Soulouqne  was  inducted  into  power. 
The  ne V  president,  following  np  the  polioj  of 
his  predecessors,  which  had  heen  interrupted  by 
so  many  casoaltiea,  renewed  the  attempt  to  snb- 
jngate  the  eastern  republic,  and  actoaUy  carried 
into  its  territory  an  army  of  5,000  men.  He 
was  opposed  by  Santana  with  only  400  men, 
and  signally  defeated  at  Las  Carreras  on  the 
riyer  Ocoa,  April  21, 1849.  On  his  return  to 
the  capital  he  not  only  managed  by  his  natural 
ounni]^  to  evade  the  consequence  of  his  fail- 
ure, but  succeeded  in  oonoentratiog  in  his  own 
hands  the  whole  power  and  patronage  of  the 
government,  and  so  dispensed  it  as  to  attach  to 
himself  a  strong  party,  by  means  of  which  he 
was  soon  after  enablel  to  assume  the  imperial 
dignity.  On  Aug.  26  of  the  same  year  he 
ascended  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Faustin  I., 
and  caused  the  constitution  to  be  altered  to 
meet  Ihe  changed  circumstances  of  affairs ;  and 
to  consolidate  his  power,  he  surrounded  him- 
self by  a  court  composed  of  princes  of  the  blood, 
dukes,  counts,  barons,  &a,  and  established  two 
orders  of  knighthood,  that  of  St  Faustin  and  the 
legion  of  honor.  He  was  subsequently  crowned 
with  great  pomp.  His  policy,  thus  supported 
by  his  nobles,  became  despotic,  and  his  nabits 
too  expensive  for  the  condition  of  the  country. 
His  robberies  from  the  public  treasury  were 
also  large,  and  the  proceeds  were  sent  out  of 
the  country  for  security  against  future  redami^ 
tions.  At  length,  however,  the  burden  became 
intolerable,  and  in  the  height  of  his  power  his 
career  was  arrested.  In  Jan.  1869,  a  revolt  was 
raised  by  one  of  his  own  generals,  Fabre  Gef- 
frard.  who  was  instantly  supported  by  the  whole 
population.  Finding  that  not  even  his  own  para- 
dtes  and  soldiers  were  base  enough  to  do  him  ftir- 
tber  service,  the  guilty  emperor  sought  refuge 
on  board  an  English  ship,  and  sailed  for  Jamaica. 
The  republic  was  again  proclaimed,  and  Gfef- 
frard  assumed  the  chief  authority,  with  the  title 
of  preddent.  In  Sept  1859,  a  band  of  conspir- 
ators attempted  his  assassination,  but  succeeded 
only  in  murdering  his  daughter,  who  was  shot 
through  a  window  of  her  nther's  house.  The 
guilty  parties  were  soon  apprehended  and  ex- 
ecuted. Since  the  defeat  of  Soulouque  by  the 
Dominicans,  a  truce  has  existed  between  the 
two  governments  which  possess  this  island;  it 
is  now  probable  that  a  permanent  peace  may  be 
eatablisned.  Hay ti  was  the  aborij^nal  name  of 
the  island,  and  signifies  mountainous ;  it  was 
restored,  after  a  disuse  for  800  years,  by  Des- 
salines.    (See  Dohihioak  Bbpublio.) 

HAYW ARD,  Abbahah,  an  English  writer 
and  translator,  bom  about  1800.  His  works 
are :  ^  Statutes  founded  on  the  Oommon  Law 
Reports'^  (London,  1882) ;  a  prose  translation 
of  Goethe's  "  Faust"  (1888-'47) ;  translation  of 
Savigny's  **  Vocation  of  our  Age  for  Le^sla- 
tion  and  Jurisprudence"  (1889) ;  *'  Law  resarding 
Harriage  with  the  Sister  of  a  Deceased  Wife" 
(184«) ;  "Juridical  Tracts"  (1856) ;  "  Biograph- 
ical  and  Critical  Essays"  (1858). 


HAYWOOD.  L  A  W.  ca  of  N.  0.,  border- 
ing on  Tenn.,  and  watered  by  Big  Pigeon  river ; 
area,  about  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,074,  of 
whom  418  were  slaves.  It  lies  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  Iron  mountain,  and  has  a  rough 
surfkoe  with  fertile  river  bottoms.  The  produo- 
tions  in  1850  were  278,221  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  40,806  of  oats,  12,704  of  wheat,  8,550  Iba. 
of  tobacco,  and  65,405  of  butter.  There  were 
10  gijst  mills,  6  saw  mills,  26  churches,  and  824 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  county 
was  divided  in  1850  to  form  Jackson.  Ci4>itiu, 
WaynesviUe.  U.  A  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  drained 
by  the  Hatchee  and  the  S.  fork  of  Forked  Deer 
river;  area,  600  sq.  m.:  pop.  in  1850, 17,259, 
of  whom  8,498  were  slaves.  It  has  an  even 
surface,  and  a  fertile,  weD  cultivated  soil.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  754,510  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  20,967  of  wheat,  67,275  of  oats, 
67,971  of  sweet  potatoes,  152967  bales  of  cotton, 
and  121^475  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  12  grist 
mills,  2  saw  mills,  24  churches,  and  270  pupils 
attending  public  schools.   Capital,  Brownsville. 

HAZARD,  a  game  at  dice,  which  requires 
much  calculation,  and  at  which  any  number  of 
persons  may  pltfy.  The  person  who  takes  the 
box  and  dice  throws  a  chance  for  the  company, 
or  a  mdn,  which  must  be  not  less  than  4  nor 
more  than  9.  He  must  therefore  keep  throw- 
ing till  he  brings  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  or  9.  The  term 
nick  is  applied  to  the  company^s  chance  when- 
ever 7  or  8  is  twice  thrown  in  succession,  or 
whenever  7  or  8  is  followed  by  11  or  12 ;  it  is 
also  applied  whenever  any  number,  which  is  not 
that  of  the  company's  chance,  is  followed  by  the 
same  number  directly  afterward.  The  person 
who  throws,  or  the  caster,  wins  his  stakes  when- 
ever he  throws  a  nick.  Whoeverchoosestolay 
some  money  with  the  caster  puts  it  upon  the 
table  within  a  circle  reserved  for  that  purpose. 
Kext,  after  having  obtained  thcr  consent  of  the 
caster,  he  knocks  the  box  upon  the  table  at  the 
money  of  the  person  with  whom  he  wishes  to 
bet,  or  mentions  his  name.  It  is  optional  with 
the  person  who  bets  with  the  caster  to  bar  any 
throw  which  he  may  cast,  provided  neither  of 
the  dice  is  seen ;  if  one  die  should  be  discovered, 
the  caster  must  throw  the  other  to  it,  unless  the 
throw  is  barred  in  proper  time.  The  person  who 
throws  a  succession  of  mains  undoubtedly  wins ; 
but  his  success  is  only  a  matter  of  chance, 
whereas  he  who  secures  the  best  odds  by  cal- 
culation succeeds  by  his  powers  of  mathemat- 
ical application.  This  game  has  been  called  the 
«*  arithmetic  of  dice." 

HAZEL,  a  small  bush,  which  grows  in  neg- 
lected thickets,  producing  catkins  and  emm 
fertile  flowers  upon  the  same  branches,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Bweet-kernellod  nut.  There  are 
two  species  common  to  the  northern  United 
States,  the  common  or  wild  hazel  and  the  ros- 
trate or  beaked  hazel.    (See  Filbbbt.) 

HAZLTTT,  William,  an  English  author,  bom 
in  Haidstone,  April  10, 1778,  died  in  London, 
Sept  18, 1880.  His  father,  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
man who  was  settled  for  a  short  time  in  £be 
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United  Statee  dnriDg  HazUtt's  ohOdhood,  sent 
him  to  the  Unitarian  college  at  Hackney  to  be 
educated  for  the  ministry.  But  Hazlitt  had  a 
taste  for  moral  and  political  philosophy  and  art, 
\?hich  he  coltiyatea  to  the  neglect  of  his  the- 
ological stadies,  and  upon  leaying  college  he 
determined  to  become  a  painter.  He  painted 
portraits  with  tolerable  soccess,  but  finding  he 
was  not  likely  to  reach  the  high  standard  which 
he  had  set  for  himself,  he  renounced  the  art  and 
embarked  in  a  literary  career.  In  1805  apiJ^eared 
his  essay  on  ^  The  Principles  of  Human  Ac- 
tion" (8vo.,  London),  which  he  always  considered 
one  of  his  best  literary  performances.  Thence- 
forth his  principal  support  was  derived  from  his 
contributions  to  the  pMiodicals  and  his  occasion- 
al publications  and  lectures.  He  became  a  regu- 
lar contributor  to  several  London  newspapers 
of  politioftl  articles  and  theatrical  and  art  criti- 
cisms, the  latter  of  which,  notwithstanding  a 
frequent  tendency  to  pr^ndice  and  paradox,  are 
remarkable  for  a  catholic  appreciation  of  the 
subject,  and  for  the  earnestness,  boldness,  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  are  written.  These, 
with  his  criticisms  on  literature  and  literary 
men,  constitute  his  chief  daim  to  remembrance. 
Among  his  best  known  works  are :  "  Obaracters 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays"  (Svo.,  London,  1817); 
<"  A  View  of  the  English  Stage"  (1818) ;  ''  Lec- 
tures on  the  English  Poets"  (1818)  ;  *"  Lectures 
on  the  English  Oomio  Writers"  (1810) ;  ''  Table 
Talk"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1821) ; ''  Lectures  on  the  Lit- 
erature of  the  Elizabethan  Age"  (1821) ;  ''  The 
Spirit  of  the  Age"  (1825),  containins  comments 
on  the  leading  pubUo  chiuraoters  of  the  day ;  an 
essay  on  the  fine  arts  in  the  ^^Enoydopffidia 
Britannica ;"  and  the  ^^  Life  of  Napoleon  Bona- 

re"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1828),  the  last  intended  to 
his  chief  work,  and  dictated  by  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of  his  subject  Li  1886  ap- 
peared his  ^^  Literary  Remains,"  with  a  notice  of 
his  life  by  lus  boo,  and  thoughts  on  his  genius 
and  writings  by  Sir  E.  L.  Bnlwer  and  Sergeant 
Talfourd  (2  vols.  8vo.).  Hazlitt's  fne  conn 
mentsupon  living  authors  made  him  many  ene- 
mies, and  his  life  seems  to  have  been  passed  in 
ceaseless  literary  labors,  althoogh  his  receipts 
were  frequentiy  large.  He  was  married  in  1808, 
and  divorced  in  1828,  and  in  the  sncoeedinff  year 
was  again  married.  He  lived  in  London  during 
the  last  20  years  of  his  life,  in  a  house  in  West- 
minster once  occupied  by  Milton. — Williak, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  about  1810,  chiefly 
known  in  the  world  of  letters  by  editions  of 
some  of  his  fiither's  works,  an  edition  of  the 
writings  of  De  Foe  (8  vols.  Svo.,  1840),  transla- 
tions of  Kiohelet's  '^  Roman  Republic,"  Quueot's 
**  History  of  the  English  Revolution"  (12mo., 
1846)  and  ''History  of  Oivilization"  (8  vols. 
12mo.,  1846),  Thierry's  "History  of  the  Con- 
quest of  En^^d  by  the  Normans"  (2  vols. 
12mo.,  1847),  and  Hue's  "Travels  in  Tartary, 
Thibet,  and  China"  (iB&2);  and  an  edition  of 
Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  with  additions, 
firom  the  earliest  period  to  the  dose  of  tiie  last 
generation  (4  vols.  12mo.f  1854). 


HEAT),  Sm  Edmund  Walker,  a  British  au- 
thor and  statesman,  bom  in  Maidstone,  Kent, 
in  1805.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  after 
considerable  experience  in  the  public  service  was 
appointed  in  1847  lieutenant-governor  of  New 
Brunswick,  an  office  which  he  held  until  Sept 
1854,  when  he  succeeded  tbe  earl  of  Elgin  as 
governor-general  of  Canada.  As  an  author  he 
has  written  learnedly  on  art,  and  has  also  edit* 
ed,  with  notes  and  a  preface,  Eugler^s  **  Hand- 
Book  of  Painting :  the  German,  Flemish,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  and  French  Schools"  ^2  vols.,  1864). 

HEAD,  Sib  Gxobgb,  an  English  author,  bom 
near  Rochester,  Kent,  in  1782,  died  in  London, 
May  2, 1855.  He  was  attached  to  the  commis- 
sariat department  of  the  British  army  dnring 
the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  and  was  present  at  aU 
the  great  battles ;  he  also  served  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  Caxuidas.  He  wrote  several  works  iUus- 
trating  his  experiences  in  the  military  service, 
of  which  that  entitied  ^'  Forest  Scenes  and  In- 
cidents in  the  Wilds  of  North  America"  is  the 
best  known.  He  also  published  a  "Home 
Tour,"  in  2  parts  (reprinted  as  one  work  in 
2  vols.,  1840X  and  ^'Rome,  a  Tour  of  Many 
Days"  (1849).  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  "Quarterly  Review." — Sir  Francis  Bond, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  and  an  English  author, 
born  near  Rochester  in  1798.  While  an  officer 
in  the  engineers  he  received  from  a  minine 
company  an  invitation  to  explore  the  gold  and 
aUver  mines  of  South  America,  between  Bue- 
nos Ayres  and  the  Andes.  He  arrived  in 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1825,  and  in  a  short  time  had 
completed  the  work,  having  crossed  the  pampas 
4  times  and  the  Andes  twice,  and  ridden  up- 
ward of  8,000  miles,  most  of  the  time  unaccom- 
panied. His  **  Rough  Notes,"  published  after  his 
return  to  England,  give  a  graphic  description 
of  his  expedition.  In  Nov.  1885,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  held  office  during  the  insurrection  of  1837, 
after  which  he  returned  home  and  published  a 
narrative  in  which  he  justified  the  measures  he 
had  taken  a^nst  the  insurgents.  As  an  author 
Sir  Frauds  Head  is  widely  known  by  his  "  Bub- 
blea  fW>m  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau,"  *^Life  of 
Bruce,  the  African  Traveller  "  *^  Fagot  of  French 
Sticks,"  and  ''  Fortnight  in  Ireland."  He  is  an 
amusing  tourist,  and  records  scenes  and  char- 
acters with  a  minuteness  ecmally  removed  from 
tediousness  or  monotony.  He  enjoys  a  pension 
ci  £100  for  his  services  to  literature. 

HEADLET,  JoxL  Ttleb,  an  American  au- 
thor, bom  in  Walton,  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
80, 1814  He  was  graduated  at  Union  college 
in  1889,  studied  at  the  Auburn  theoloncal  semi- 
nary, was  licensed  to  preach  in  New  York,  and 
was  pastor  for  2  years  at  Stookbridge,  Mass. 
Obligsd  by  tbe  failure  of  bis  health  to  abandon 
his  profession,  he  travelled  in  Europe  in  1B42>'8, 
and  after  his  return  published  two  volumes  enti- 
tied  '*  Letters  firom  Italy,"  and  *'  The  Alps  and 
the  Rhine"  (New  York,  1845),  which  were  re- 
ceived with  favor.  Applying  himself  to  litera- 
ture, he  published  **  l}^(4)oleon  and  his  Mar- 
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flhals"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York.  1846),  a  work 
written  for  effect,  and  which  has  attained  a 
great  degree  of  popularity.  It  was  followed  in 
the  same  year  by  the  *'  Sacred  Mountains,"  and 
in  the  following  year  by  "Washington  and  his 
Generals"  (2  vols.).  His  melodramatic  treatment 
of  sacred  subjects  in  the  former  work  was  much 
criticized.  Among  his  later  publications  are 
lives  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Winfield  Scott,  An- 
drew Jackson,  and  Washington ;  "  Adirondack, 
or  Life  in  the  Woods"  (1849) ;  the  ^*  Impe- 
rial Gnard  of  Napoleon  from  Marengo  to  Wa- 
terloo" (1862),  founded  on  a  popular  French 
history  by  E.  M.  de  St  Hilaire;  a  "History  of 
the  Second  War  between  England  and  the  Unit- 
ed States"  (2  vols.,  1858) ;  "Sacred  Scenes  and 
Characters;"  and  "Life  of  General  Havelock" 
(1859).  Mr.  Headley  resides  near  Newburg  on 
the  Hudson  river.  In  1854  he  was  elected  a 
representative  in  the  legislature,  and  in  1855 
was  chosen  secretary  of  state  of  New  York  for 
the  term  of  2  years  ending  Dec.  81, 1857. 

HEALY,  Geobqb  Peteb  Axxxakdbb,  an 
American  painter,  bom  in  Boston  in  1808.  He 
went  to  Paris  about  1886,  where  he  remained 
several  years,  alternating  his  residence  there 
with  occasional  visits  to  the  United  States. 
Among  the  pictures  executed  by  him  abroad  are 
portraits  of  Louis  Philippe,  Marshal  Soult^  Gen. 
Cass,  &c  At  home  he  has  painted  Calhoun, 
Webster,  Pierce,  and  other  prominent  American 
statesmen.  He  has  occasionallyproduced  large 
historical  pictures,  of  which  "  Webster's  Reply 
to  Hayne,"  illustrating  a  well  known  scene  in 
American  legislative  history,  was  completed  in 
1851,  and  now  hangs  in  Faneuil  hall  in  Boston. 
At  the  great  exhibition  of  Paris  in  1855  he 
exhibited  a  series  of  13  portraits  and  a  large 
picture  representing  Franklin  urging  the  claims 
of  the  American  colonies  before  Louis  XYL, 
for  which  he  received  a  medal  of  the  2d  class. 
Of  late  years  Mr.  Healyhas  redded  in  Chicago, 
and  among  his  most  recent  works  is  a  portrait 
of  President  Buchanan. 

HEARD,  a  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  bordering  on  Ala., 
and  intersected  by  the  Chattahoochee  river; 
area,  286  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  6,955,  of  whom 
2,829  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  well 
wooded  with  oak,  hickory,  and  pine.  Gold, 
lead,  and  iron  have  been  found,  and  the  soil  is 
generally  rich.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
265,242  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  85,084  of  oats, 
41,854  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,884  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  24  churches  and  403  pu- 
pils attending  public  schools.  Value  of  real 
estate  in  1856,  $888,088.    Capital,  Franklin. 

HEARING.    See  Acoustios,  and  Ear. 

HEARNE,  Samuel,  an  English  explorer, 
born  in  London  in  1745,  died  in  1792.  In  early 
life  he  served  as  a  midshipman  under  Hood,  but 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  7  years'  war  he  en- 
tered the  employment  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
company,  at  whose  request  he  made  several 
Journeys  into  the  northern  regions  of  British 
America  in  quest  of  a  N.  W.  passage  and  of  mines 
of  the  precious  metals.    In  1770-71  he  peoe* 


trated  aa  £v  as  the  Coppermine  river,  whicli 
he  descended  about  80  mues  to  the  Arctic  ocean, 
thus  determining  the  possibility  of  reaching  the 
northern  coast  of  America.  He  was  promoted 
for  these  services,  and  in  1787  returned  finally 
to  England.  In  1795  appeared  his  **  Journey 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort,  in  Hudson^s 
Bay,  to  the  Northern  Ocean;  undertaken  by 
order  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the  Dis- 
covery of  Copper  Mines,  a  North-West  Passage, 
Ac.,  In  the  Years  1769,  1770,  1771,  and  1772" 
(4to.,  London). 

HEARNE,  Thomas,  an  English  antiquary 
and  author,  bom  at  White  Waltham,  Berkshire, 
in  1678,  died  June  10,  1785.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Oxford  in  1699,  and  became  janitor  of 
the  Bodleian  libmry  in  1701,  and  in  1712  sec- 
ond librarian.  Three  years  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed arobitypographuB  of  the  university  and 
esquire  beadle  of  civil  law ;  but  beins  a  strong 
Jacobite,  he  was  soon  after  compelled  to  resign 
his  offices,  from  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  George  I.  Throughout  his  life  be 
continued  to  entertain  opinions  hostile  to  the 
house  of  Hanover,  and  frequently  introduced 
them  irrelevantly  into  the  prefaces  to  books 
which  he  edited.  His  plodding  industry,  as  well 
as  his  irritable  temper,  brought  upon  him  the 
ridicule  of  many  contemporary  satirists,  and 
Pone  has  described  him  in  the  ^^Dunciad," 
nnder  the  name  of  ^*  Wormius,"  as  *'  in  closet 
close  ypent,  ....  on- parchment  scraps  yfed." 
Among  Heame's  most  valuable  publications, 
which  amount  to  over  40,  and  tiie  greater  part 
of  which  were  printed  by  subscription  at  Ox- 
ford, are  the  **  Life  of  Mfted  the  Great,"  from 
Sir  John  Spelman's  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
library  (8vo.,  1709);  Leland^s  "Itinerary"  (9 
vols.  8vo.,  1710-'12);  Leland's  "Collectanea" 
(6  vols.  8vo.,  1715),  &c. 

HEART,  a  hollow  muscular  organ  placed  in 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  between  the  lungs  and 
above  the  diaphragm,  which  separates  It  from 
the  stomach.  It  is  somewhat  conical  in  shape, 
the  axis  of  the  cone  being  directed  obliquely 
from  its  upper  extremity  downward  and  forward 
to  the  left.  The  base  of  the  cone  is  the  upper 
part  of  the  heart ;  its  apex  is  the  lower.  The 
great  mass  of  the  heart  is  behind  the  sternum 
in  the  middle  of  the  chest,  but  the  apex  extends 
into  the  left  side  of  this  cavity.  The  upper 
border  of  the  heart  is  just  behind  a  line  that 
would  unite  the  third  costal  cartilages;  the 
apex  of  this  organ  corresponds  to  the  interspace 
between  the  cari;ilages  of  the  6th  and  6th  ribs, 
nearly  2  inches  below  the  left  nipple.  In  the 
adult,  the  heart  is  about  5  inches  in  length,  81- 
in  breadth,  and  2)- in  the  antero-posterior  diam- 
eter. The  weight  of  the  heart  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  pro- 
portion usually  is  nearly  1  to  170  in  males  and 
1  to  150  in  females.  According  to  most  anat- 
omists, it  averages  firom  10  to  12  ounces  in  the 
adult  male,  and  from  8  to  10  in  the  female ;  but 
Bouillaud  says  the  average  weight  in  adults 
is  only  a  little  more  than  8  ounces.    In  old 
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Ago  it  IS  larger  than  in  middle  life.— The 
heart  is  essentially  composed  of  4  cavities  or 
chambers ;  the  two  upper  ones  are  the  anrioies^ 
the  lower  ones  are  the  yentricles.  The  au- 
ricles receive  the  blood  brought  by  the  veins 
to  the  heart,  and  the  ventricles  are  the  parts 
from  which  the  blood  is  sent  to  the  various 
organs.  The  right  auricle  receives  the  blood 
from  the  whole  bodv  except  the  lungs,  and  the 
left  auricle  the  blood  from  the  lungs.  (See  Cm* 
cuLATioN.)  In  adults  the  two  auricles  have  no 
communication  with  one  another,  but  both 
have  a  larffe  aperture  of  communication  with 
the  ventricles.  Their  walls  are  much  thinner 
than  those  of  the  ventricles ;  they  are  both  in 
continuity  with  the  largest  veins  of  the  body. 
The  right  auricle  b  the  larger  and  thinner; 
it  is  an  enlargement  of  the  two  venie  oavsa, 
united  with  the  right  ventricle  and  separated 
from  the  left  auricle  by  a  muscular  wall.  Many 
openings  may  be  seen  on  the  internal  surface 
of  this  auricle :  1,  on  the  posterior  and  inferior 
part,  the  very  large  opening  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava ;  2,  on  the  upper  and  f^nt  part,  the  superior 
vena  cava;  ft,  on  the  posterior  and  lower  part  the 
coronary  sinus  by  which  the  blood  returns  irom 
the  substance  of  the  heart;  4,  between  the 
right  auricle  and  the  corresponding  ventride, 
the  auriculo-ventricular  opening ;  5,  many  mi- 
nute apertures  through  which  a  number  of 
small  veins  throw  blood  into  the  auricles.  In 
the  right  auricle  of  the  adult  we  find  several 
parts  which  are  vestiges  of  the  fcetal  heart ;  for 
instance,  the  Eustachian  valve,  which  is  much 
diminished ;  the  fowk  atalis,  usually  a  simple 
depression  on  the  interauricular  walls,  where 
an  opening  exists  in  the  foetal  heart,  which  may 
remain  in  adults  and  allow  a  mixture  of  the 
black  and  the  red  blood.  Both  the  riffht  and 
left  auricles  have  an  appendix,  the  shape  of 
which  has  some  resemblance  to  a  dog^s  ear. 
The  muscular  walls  of  the  appendices  are  very 
thin,  and  their  cavity  is  a  continuation  of  that 
of  the  auricles.  In  the  two  appendices  there 
are  small  muscular  columns,  some  of  which  ai*e 
cylindrical,  running  transversely  across  the  inner 
surface  of  those  extremities  and  of  the  adjoin- 
ing parts  of  the  auricles.  These  columns,  called 
museuli  pectinati^  on  account  of  their  resem- 
blance to  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  are  more  numer* 
ous  and  larger  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  ap- 
pendix. The  left  auricle  presents  5  openings; 
one  is  the  aperture  communicating  with  ihe 
corresponding  ventricle,  while  the  4  others  be- 
long to  the  pulmonary  veins.  These  last  open- 
ings are  placed  very  near  one  another,  and 
sometimes,  instead  of  the  two  bv  which  the  red 
blood  comes  from  the  left  lung  mto  the  auride. 
there  is  but  one  large  aperture  on  account  of 
the  merging  of  the  two  left  pulmonary  veins. 
The  two  ventricles  constitute  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  heart  than  the  auricles.  The 
walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  notablv  thicker 
than  those  of  the  right;  and  while  the  latter 
ventricle  is  thicker  near  its  base  than  elsewhere, 
the  left  one  is  thicker  in  its  middle  part  than  at 


the  base  or  at  the  apex  of  the  heart.  The  right 
ventricle  is  somewhat  pyramidal,  and  the  other 
conical.  The  left  ventricle  is  longer  than  the 
right,  and  forms  almost  alone  the  apex  of  the 
heart  The  right  ventricle  is  often  called  ante- 
rior, on  account  of  its  being  placed  almost  en- 
tirely in  front  of  the  other.  In  the  two  ven- 
tricles we  have  to  study  nearly  similar  parts, 
which  are  the  openings,  the  valves,  and  a  pecu- 
liar apparatus  chiefly  destined  to  move  some  of 
the  valves.  Two  openings  exist  in  each  ven- 
tricle, the  auriculo-ventricular  and  the  opening 
of  the  two  principal  arteries  of  the  body.  The 
auriculo-ventriculBr  opening  is  the  aperture  of 
communication  between  the  auricles  and  ven- 
tricles; the  larger  opening  belongs  to  the  right 
ventricle.  These  two  openings  are  nearly  an 
inch  in  diameter;  they  are  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  fibrous  tissue,  to  which  are  attached  the 
vaives  which  will  be  described  below.  In  the 
right  or  anterior  ventricle  we  find  the  openinff 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  is  in  front  of 
the  auriculo-ventricular  aperture,  near  the  wall 
which  separates  the  two  ventricles  (the  teptum 
ventrieulorum).  In  the  left  ventricle  is  the 
opening  of  the  aorta,  in  firont  and  to  the  right 
of  the  auriculo-ventricular  aperture.  The  semi- 
lunar valves  surround  the  orifices  of  the  aorta 
and  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  each  of  which 
tihey  consbt  of  8  semicircular  folds  of  the  endo- 
eardiumj  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  with  an  addition  of  fibrous  tissue. 
Between  each  valve  and  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery  there  is  a  pouch 
due  to  a  partial  dilatation  of  these  vessels.  The 
valves  have  an  upper  border  (the  Aree  one), 
which  is  straight,  and  a  lower  or  adherent  one, 
which  is  convex.  The  other  system  of  valves 
found  in  the  heart  differs  in  its  two  ventricles; 
in  the  right  one  the  system  is  composed  of  8 
triangular  segments,  and  in  the  left  of  only  2: 
the  first  forms  the  tricuspid  valve,  the  secona 
the  mitral  valve.  Both  are  composed  of  double 
folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  with  an  addition 
of  fibrous  tissue,  and  probablv  of  some  muscu- 
lar fibres.  They  adhere  to  the  margin  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  opening,  and  give  insertion 
by  their  lower  surface  and  their  free  margin  to 
a  number  of  tendinous  cords,  the  chorda  tendi* 
nea.  The  disposition  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  valvular  apparatus  in  the  ventricles  is  such 
that  when  these  two  muscular  pouches  contract 
(which  action  is  called  systole),  the  blood  tend- 
ing to  pass  bv  the  4  openings  pushes  open  the 
semilunar  valves  and  escapes  freely  by  the  two 
arterial  trunks ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  tri- 
cuspid and  mitral  valves  are  pushed  upward 
and  prevent  the  reflux  of  this  liquid  into  the 
auricles.  The  reverse  takes  place  at  the  time 
of  dilatation  or  diastole  of  the  ventricles ;  the 
blood  tends  to  return  into  the  dilating  ventricles, 
and  pushes  down  the  semilunar  valves,  which 
at  once  completely  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
ventricles ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  mitral 
and  tricuspid  valves  relax.  In  the  two  ven- 
tricles a  large  number  of  muscular  columns 
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(eolumnm  cameos)  are  fonnd.  These  oolnmnfl 
are  rounded,  and  originate  from  almost  all  the 
parts  of  the  inner  surluse  of  the  ventricles,  upon 
which  they  interlace  in  all  directions.  There  are 
8  kinds  of  muscular  columns :  1,  those  which 
are  adherent  all  idong  their  length  with  the 
wall  of  the  ventricles;  2,  those  which  are  free 
in  their  middle  and  adherent  hj  their  two  ex- 
tremities; 8,  those  which  adhere  hj  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  ventricular  wall,  and  hy  the  other 
are  attached  to  tradinous  cords  inserted  upon 
the  anriculo-ventricular  valves.  The  heart  is 
covered  outside  hy  two  memhranes,  constituting 
itie  perieardium^  and  lined  inside  of  its  catties 
by  a  thin  membrane,  the  endocardium.  The 
pericardium  consists  of  a  strong  layer  of  fibrous 
tissue  attached  to  the  fibrous  part  of  the  disr 
phragm  and  to  the  areolar  tissue  investing  the 
large  blood  vessels  springing  from  the  heart. 
It  &  a  membranous  bag  fixing  the  position  of 
the  heart.  The  inner  surface  of  tnis  fibrous 
bag  is  lined  by  a  very  thin  membrane,  which 
is  tiie  serous  pericardium,  extending  also  over 
the  outer  surface  of  the  heart,  which  it  covers 
entirely.  The  endocardium  is  an  extremely 
thin  membrane  which  lines  all  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  inner  or 
epithelial  membrane  of  the  blood  vessels.  It 
is  composed  of  a  superficial  layer  of  epithelium, 
placed  upon  a  delicate  stratum  of  fine  fibres  of 
fibrous  tissue.  The  various  valves  of  the  heart 
are  chiefly  formed  by  folds  of  this  membrane. — 
The  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  presents  sev- 
eral interesting  characters.  In  man  and  the 
higher  vertebrates  it  belongs  essentially  to  the 
variety  of  striated  or  striped  muscular  fibres, 
but  the  stripes  are  less  marked  and  the  fibres 
thinner  than  in  the  muscles  of  animal  life,  and 
the  fibres  present  the  important  peculiarity  of 
branching  and  anastomosing  one  with  another, 
so  that  the  whole  muscular  fabric  of  the  ven^ 
trldes  and  that  of  the  auricles  may  be  consid- 
ered as  two  complicated  and  inextricable  net- 
works of  muscular  fibres.  Another  peculiarity 
of  the  heart  is,  that  there  is  no  areolar  tissue, 
or  but  little,  between  the  fibres,  while  in  other 
muscles  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  this 
tissue  between  fascicles  of  fibres.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  interlacement  of  the  fibres  of 
ttie  heart,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  their 
disposition ;  but  if,  instead  of  trying  to  follow 
up  small  fascicles  of  fibres,  we  study  the  arrange- 
ment of  large  bundles  or  bands,  we  find  that 
there  are  two  distinct  divisions  of  the  fibres 
of  the  heart:  I,  those  belonging  to  the  two 
ventricles  or  the  two  auricles ;  2,  those  which 
belong  only  to  one  of  these  pouches.  The 
bundles  conmion  to  the  two  ventricles  seem  to 
emerge  from  the  apex  and  to  cover  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  heart.  At  the 
base  of  the  ventricles  many  of  them  are  in- 
serted upon  the  fibrous  zone  placed  between 
these  pouches  and  the  auricles.  At  the  apex 
of  the  heart  these  bundles  partly  pass  inside  of 
tiie  walls  of  the  heart,  and  partly  pass  obliquely 
from  right  to  left  on  the  posterior  sunaoe, 


and  from  left  to  right  on  the  anterior  surface. 
The  bundles  of  fibres  belonging  properly  to 
but  one  of  the  ventricles  are  chiefly  transver- 
sal and  circular,  so  that  their  general  direction 
is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  fibres  common 
to  both  ventricles.    The  bundles  of  fibres  com- 
mon to  the  two  auricles  are  transversely  placed 
on  the  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  tiie  aari- 
cles.    The  bundles  belonging  properly  to.  bnt 
one  auricle  are  circular  or  spiral,  and  tibey  cross 
one  another  in  several  directions.     Around 
nearly  all  the  venous  or  other  openings  of  the 
heart  there  are  bundles  of  circular  fibres,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  sphincter. — ^Two  arteries,  the  an- 
terior and  the  posterior  coronary,  furnish  red 
or  arterial  blood  to  the  tissue  of  the  heart; 
they  originate  in  the  aorta  near  its  origin.    The 
veins  are  more  numerous,  as,  beside  the  great 
cardiac  vein,  there  are  many  smaller  ones.    The 
nerves  of  the  heart  come  from  two  sources,  the 
par  vagum  and  the  sympathetic    A  pecndiar  an- 
atomical feature  of  the  heart  is  that  it  contains 
many  small  nervous  ganglia,  most  of  which 
can  be  seen  only  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 
— ^Like  all  the  other  muscles  of  living  animals, 
the  heart  is  endowed  with  irritability,  i. «.,  the 
power  of  contracting  after  excitation  or  stim- 
ulation.   The  heart  is  among  the  organs  in 
which  irritability  lasts  longest  after  death.    It 
is  not  true,  however,  that,  as  stated  by  many 
physiologists,  the  heart  is  always  the  last  organ 
to  lose  its  vital  properties.    Fontana  showed 
that  the  muscles  of  animal  life  (those  of  the 
limbs  and  trunk)  often  remain  irritable  longer 
than  the  heart;  Dr.  Brown-S6quard  has  shown 
that  the  iris,  the  diaphragm,  and  also  the  mus- 
cles of  the  limbs,  very  often  remain  much  longer 
irritable  than  the  heart,  not  only  in  animals  but 
also  in  man.    The  cases  of  longest  duration  of 
irritability  after  death,  in  man,  recorded  by 
Nysten,  are,  for  the  heart,  16^  hours,  and  for 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  27  hours.    Carpenter, 
with  almost  all  physiologists,  says  that  the  irri- 
tability of  the  heart  is  much  less  speedily  de« 
stroyed  in  cold  than  in  warm-blooded  animals. 
This  is  not  always  true.    Bemak  has  seen  irrita- 
bility continue  two  days  in  the  heart  of  birds 
and  mammals ;  Brown-S^quard,  from  81  to  84 
hours  in  Guinea  pigs  and  rabbits,  and  58  hours 
in  dogs ;  and  M.  Yulpian,  58, 67,  and  even  more 
than  98^  hours  in  dogs.    So  far  as  we  know, 
this  exceeds  the  greatest  duration  of  the  irri- 
tability of  the  heart  in  cold-blooded  animals. 
Most  physiologists,  also,  say  that  in  newly  bom 
animals  the  irritability  of  the  heart  lasts  longer 
after  death  than  in  adults.    This  is  true  only 
in  certain  circumstances,  and  especially  when 
the  temperature  of  the  newly  bom  animal  has 
been  much  diminished  before  death.    Very 
frequently  the  heart  remains  much  longer  irri- 
table in  adults  than  in  newly  bom  creatures.— 
As  long  as  life  lasts  the  heart  has  movements 
which  afibrd  a  most  interesting  study.    We 
will  first  examine  the  circumstances  relating  to 
the  persistence  of  these  movements  after  death. 
In  normal  conditions  the  two  auricles  contract 
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together,  and  posh  the  blood  into  the  ventri- 
olea,  which^  after  havhig  been  distended  by  this 
liquid,  oontract  in  their  turn  and  force  the  blood 
into  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta.  On 
aooonnt  of  their  perfect  reffolui^  these  move- 
ments are  called  rhythmicd.  Whatever  be  the 
cause  of  rhythmical  action  of  the  heart,  it  seems 
to  be  in  this  organ  itself^  as  when  the  heart  is 
taken  out  of  the  chest  it  continues  to  move 
rhythmically.  Even  parts  of  the  heart  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  as  shown  first  by  Haller, 
continue,  though  but  for  a  short  time,  to  have 
rhythmical  movements.  The  movements  of 
the  heart  may  persist  for  a  long  while  after 
death.  Boyle  has  seen  them  continue  7  hours, 
and  Hooke  more  than  12  hours,  in  newly  bom 
dogs;  K.  Yulpian  has  seen  the  auricles  of  a 
dog  moving  regularly  26^  hours  after  death, 
and  M.  Rousseau  states  that,  in  a  woman  decMH 
itated  at  Rouen  in  1808,  the  4  parts  of  the 
heart  had  regular  contractions  and  relaxations 
29  hours  after  death.  We  feel  inclined  to 
doubt  Hie  correctness  of  this  statement  as  we 
find  that  the  rhythmical  movements  of  the  ven- 
tricles, if  not  of  the  auricles,  had  ceased  entire- 
ly in  less  than  one  or  two  hours  in  28  decapi- 
tated men,  observed  by  Nysten,  Rochard, 
Brown-Sdquard,  Earless,  Edlliker.  4co.  In  4 
criminals,  hanged  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
the  movements  of  the  heart  had  stopped  in 
much  less  than  an  hour.  When  the  movements 
of  the  heart  have  ceased,  it  is  usually  possible 
for  a  time  to  reproduce  them.  Any  kind  of 
excitation,  such  as  a  puncture,  a  pressure,  the 
influence  of  water,  of  acids,  of  alkalies^  of  heat, 
of  galvanism,  dec.,  may  renew  for  a  few  minutes 
or  a  much  longer  time  the  regular  contractions 
tnd  relaxations  of  the  heart.  We  have  already 
aaid  that  the  heart  may  have  its  rhythmical 
action,  although  separated  from  the  body, 
and  tnerefore  deprived  of  the  action  of  the 
oerebro-spinal  axis.  We  may  add  that  the  re- 
searches of  Bidder  on  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
thoee  of  Brown-S^uard  on  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata and  the  rest  of  the  enoephalon,  show  that 
the  extirpation  of  these  nervous  centres,  in 
certain  animals,  does  not  necessarily  cause 
death,  and,  still  more,  frequently  allows  life  and 
therefore  the  movements  of  the  heart  to  con- 
tinue for  many  months,  without  any  apparent 
alteration.  Moreover,  it  is  well  Imown  that 
the  heart  has  regular  movements  during  the 
intra-uterine  life  in  monsters  deprived  of  any 
part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  we  ought  to  reject  entirely  the 
▼lews  of  Legallois  and  others,  who  considered 
the  spinal  cord  or  the  medulla  oblongata  as  the 
source  of  excitation  of  the  movements  of  the 
heart.  But  if  those  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis  have  not  the  function  which  was  attribut- 
ed to  them,  they  have  undoubtedly  a  very  great 
influence  upon  the  heart,  either  to  stop  or  di- 
minish, or  to  increase  or  disturb,  its  rhyth- 
mical action. — ^There  is  a  peculiar  influence  of 
the  nervous  system  upon  the  heart  which  is 
still  insufi&ciently  known,  although  it  is  of  the 


greatest  importance ;  we  mean  that  by  which 
the  heart's  action  is  completely  or  incompletely 
stopped  at  once,  and  through  a  peculiar  agency 
of  tine  par  vagnm,  one  of  the  nerves  of  the 
heart  This  stoppage  of  the  rhythmic  move- 
ments of  the  heart  is  tiie  usual  cause  of  deatJi 
when  it  occurs  suddenly  after  an  eraoUob,  after 
a  wound  (without  much  hemorrhage)  of  the 
abdomen,  after  a  blow  on  the  cardiac  region, 
after  certain  iiguries  to  the  medulla  oblongata 
or  the  medulla  spinalis,  after  drinking  cold  water 
on  a  warm  day,  after  a  shower  bath,  &c.  It  is 
in  this  way  also  that,  in  a  few  cases,  chloroform 
has  caused  death.  Dr.  Brown-S6quard  has  as- 
certained that  when  the  heart  is  stopped  by 
this  peculiar  influence  of  the  nervous  system, 
it  is  usually  easy  to  set  it  in  action  again  by 
mechanical  excitation  made  by  pressing  upon  it 
through  the  walls  of  the  chest  He  has  found 
that  every  effort  of  dilatation  of  the  chest,  in 
inspiration,  is  associated  with  some  retardation 
of  the  heart's  action.  Taking  notice  of  this 
fact,  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the 
most  important  fact  that  when  respiration  is 
not  free  the  movements  of  the  heart  increase 
in  frequency  and  energy,  it  seems  quite  rational 
to  recommend,  as  was  done  empirically  by  an 
author  of  the  last  century,  to  stop  respiration 
for  a  short  time  (half  a  minute  or  a  little  more) 
in  cases  of  syncope.  The  nervous  centres  may 
act  also  upon  the  heart  to  produce  an  augmen- 
tation or  a  disturbance  in  the  movements  of  this 
organ ;  but  whether  these  modes  of  influence 
are  direct  or  not  is  not  yet  positively  decided. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  at  least  in  many 
cases  it  is  through  a  disturbance  of  the  respira- 
tory function  that  an  increase  or  irregularities 
in  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  produced. 
Most  of  the  German  physiologists  now  admit 
that  the  cause  of  the  rhyUimicfu  movements  of 
the  heart  is  a  peculiar  influence  exerted  by  small 
nervous  ganglions  that  are  found  in  this  organ. 
But  it  seems  very  improbable  that  the  rhythm 
of  the  heart's  action  depends  upon  those  small 
gaoglions.  In  tiie  first  place,  uie  heart  in  the 
embryo,  before  the  formation  of  the  nervous 
system  in  its  tissues,  when  even  the  muscular 
fibres  are  not  yet  formed,  is  composed  of  cell& 
which  have  regular  movements ;  in  the  second 
place,  the  various  veins  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  heart,  although  there  is  no  ganglion  in  them, 
have  rhythmical  contractions,  as  was  well  shown 
by  AlliBon  of  Philadelphia ;  in  the  third  place, 
aU  the  conlractile  tissues  of  the  body^  although 
without  ganglions,  may,  as  shown  by  Brown-S6- 
quard,  have  rhythmiou  movements. — ^Muscular 
irritaDility  in  the  heart,  as  everywhere  else,  seems 
to  depend  upon  a  peculiar  influeoce  of  blood. 
The  movements  of  the  heart,  therefore,  as  they 
are  dmple  manifestations  of  the  irritability  or 
the  muscular  tissue  of  that  organ,  depend  also 
upon  the  action  of  the  blood.  Experiments 
made-by  Eriohsen  show  that  ligatures  upon  the 
arteries  of  the  heart  are  soon  followed  by  the 
cessation  of  its  movements.  More  decisive 
facta  publiiE^ied  by  Brown-S6quard  show  that 
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when  not  only  tbe  moyementebnt  also  the  irrf- 
tabtlity  of  the  heart  have  ceased,  an  injection 
of  blood  into  the  coronary  arteries  may  restore 
both  the  irritability  and  ue  movements  of  this 
organ.  "We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  principal  views  of  the  cause  of  the 
rhythmical  movements  of  the  hearty  but  it 
seems  most  probable  that  this  oanse  consists  in 
a  peculiar  change  taking  place  in  the  musealar 
fibres  of  the  heart,  and  that  this  change  is  dne 
to  the  influence  of  certain  principles  existing 
around  these  fibres. — ^Much  discussiou  has  taken 
place  concerning  the  direction  of  the  movements 
of  the  heart.  Harvey  and  two  able  American 
experimenters,  Drs.  Pennock  and  Moore,  assert 
that  when  the  ventricles  contract  they  elongate 
and  their  apex  protrudes.  Most  other  physiolo- 
gists affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  ventricles 
shorten.  These  two  statements  may  be  recon- 
ciled ;  tbe  writer  has  seen  the  ventricles  short- 
en in  dogs  as  long  as  the  movements  of  the 
heart  were  vigorous,  and  elongate  when  they 
became  feeble.  Carpenter  states  that  the  apex 
of  the  ventricles  when  they  contract  describes 
a  spiral  curve  from  right  to  left  and  from  behind 
forward.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  f^om  left  to 
right  that  the  point  is  directed.  Harvey  tbonght 
that  the  heart,  at  the  time  of  the  veutrictdar 
contraction,  strikes  the  wall  of  the  chest  by  its 
apex.  This  view  is  no  longer  admitted ;  almost 
ail  physiologists  think  that  it  \b  by  the  middle 
or  the  upper  part  of  the  right  ventricle  that  the 
heart  strikes  the  breast  Strange  to  say,  it  is 
still  a  debated  question  whether  the  beating 
takes  place  during  tbe  systole  or  contraction  of 
the  ventricles,  or  during  their  dilatation  or  dia- 
stole.— ^Two  sounds  accompany  the  movements 
of  the  heart ;  one  of  these  sounds,  known  as 
the  first,  is  dull  and  prolonged,  while  the  second 
is  sharp  and  short.  The  first  sound  coexists 
with  the  beating  of  the  heart  and  the  pulsation 
of  arteries ;  the  second  is  produced  a  very  ^ort 
time  after  the  first.  The  principal  cause  of 
these  sounds  is  the  sudden  tension  of  the  valves 
of  the  heart.  Tbe  first  sound  is  principally  due 
to  the  sudden  tension  of  the  auriculo-ventricu- 
lar  valves  when  the  ventricles  contract;  the 
second  sound  is  chiefly  due  to  the  tension  of  the 
valves  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta  and  of  the  pul- 
monary arteiy.  Other  eauses  add  their  action 
to  the  preceding  for  the  production  of  these  two 
sounds,  or  of  one  of  them ;  we  will  only  men* 
tion  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the  wall 
of  the  chest,  the  muscular  contraction,  the  col- 
lision of  the  particles  of  the  blood  with  each 
other,  and  the  friction  of  this  liquid  against 
the  walls  of  the  heart  and  against  the  mouth  of 
the  aorta  and  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  (See 
Blood,  Oiboitlation,  Pulsb,  ^.)— -Diseases 
OF  THE  Heart.  -  The  heart  may  be  afiected 
with  violent  palpitation  or  with  irregulari- 
ty of  action  without  the  presence  of  organic 
disease,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discrim- 
inate such  cases  ;  the  absence  of  increased  dul- 
ness  over  the  cardiac  region,  of  all  signs  of  val- 
vular afiTection,  and  the  fact  that  the  point  of 


the  heart  is  felt  to  strike  in  its  normal  porition, 
are  our  surest  guides.    Such  cases  are  usnaUj 
connected  with  undue  excitability  of  the  ner- 
vous ^stem,  with  derangement  of  the  stomach, 
or  with  the  abuse  of  tobacco.    Tbe  serona  sac 
enveloping  the  heart  may  be  inflamed,  consti- 
tuting pericarditis.    The  symptoms  of  this  dis- 
ease are  fluently  trifling ;  tne  most  common 
is  pain  referred  to  the  cardiac  region  or  to  the 
epigastrium,  and  extending  sometimes  toward 
the  left  shoulder.    The  pulse,  often  quite  nn  af- 
fected, maybe  firequent  and  irregular;  dyspnoea 
is  not  commonly  marked,  though  in  rare  cases 
it  may  become  so  severe  that  the  patient  is 
nnable  to  assume  the  recumbent  posture  (or- 
^opuGBa).    In  the  course  of  the  disease  lymph 
is  effused,  by  which  the  opposite  surfaces  are 
roughened;  afterward  serum  may  be  poured 
out,  distending  the  sac  of  the  pericardium. 
When  recovery  takes  place,  the  two  surfaces  of 
the  pericardium  are  found  adherent,  thus  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  obliterating  its  cavity. 
Bheumatism  and  Bright's  disease  are  the  most 
common  causes  of  pericarditis.    Sometimes  it 
arises  from  an  extension  of  inflammation  fh)m 
the  neighboring  pleura,  and  it  may  result  from 
extemsl  injury.    For  the  diagnosis  of  pericar- 
ditis we  must  rely  mainly  on  the  physical  signs. 
Early  in  the  disease  there  is  developed  over  the 
heart  a  friction  sound  commonly  double,  super- 
ficial, limited  in  extent,  and  not  heara  along 
the  course  of  the  great  blood  vessels.    Where 
tbe  disease  proceeds  on  to  effusion,  as  this  in- 
creases, the  friction  sound  may  be  gradually  lost^, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  area  of  the  hearths 
dulness  as  discovered  by  percussion  is  markedly 
increased.    Pericarditis  is  not  an  uncommon 
disease,  and  in  itself  is  commonly  attended  with 
little  danger;  when  however  the  inflammation 
alTects  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  the 
affection  becomes  one  of  the  gravest  charac- 
ter.   It  commonly  requires  little  treatment ;  the 
local  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  cardiac  re- 
gion, and  the  enforcement  of  rest  witli  proper 
re^men,  are  all  that  will  be  found  necessarv ; 
when  efl^sion  has  taken  place,  diuretics  may  be 
resorted  to ;  the  employment  of  mercurials  is 
advocated  by  many  practitioners.    Occasion- 
ally pericarditis  is  of  tubercular  origin.    Tu- 
bercles deposited  beneath  the  pericardium  give 
rise  to  inflammation,  and  the  plastic  matter 
exuded  becomes  a  nidus  for  a  new  forma- 
tion of  tubercle.     Such  pericarditis  is  essen- 
tially chronic,  and  like  tubercular  peritonitis  it 
may  exist  where  there  is  no  corresponding  de- 
velopment of  tubercle  in  the  lung.    The  disease 
may  be  suspected  when  in  a  tuberculous  con- 
stitution pericarditis  arises  without  the  coex- 
istence of  Bright^s  disease  or  rheumatism,  or 
pleuropneumonia,  or  without  the  reception  of 
an  external  injury.    In  its  treatment  thepa- 
tient^s  strength  should  be  early  supported,  and 
while  counter-irritation  may  be  employed,  cod 
liver  oil,  iodine,  and  the  preparations  of  iron 
may  be  administered  with  some  prospect  of 
benefit — Bndocarditu*    The  lining  membrane 
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of  the  heart,  partioolarlj  in  the  ooorse  of  acate 
rheumatism,  is  liable  to  inflammation,  and  ooa- 
Beqnent  to  this  inflammation  the  valves  become 
thickened,  oootraoted,  or  deformed  bjthe  depo- 
Bitaonof  fibrinoos  concretions  on  their  free  edges. 
The  general  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  not  well 
marked ;  febrile  reaction,  some  local  uneasiness 
aboat  ^e  heart,  and  the  occurrence  of  murmur 
at  the  apex  or  the  base,  are  those  most  com- 
monly met  with.  Best,  regimen,  and  depletion 
are  the  remedies  most  to  be  relied  on.  Endo- 
carditis in  itself  is  very  rarely  a  serious  com- 
plaint, but  it  leaves  behind  it  valvular  disease, 
the  valves  becoming  incompetent  to  the  perfect 
performance  of  their  office,  either  opposing  the 
free  flow  of  the  blood  in  its  proper  course,  or 
permitting  its  regurgitation  into  the  cavity  from 
which  it  had  Just  been  thrown  ;  and  this  again 
leads  to  secondary  changes  in  the  structure  of 
the  heart  itself.  When  a  valvular  murmur  is 
once  produced,  it  remains  permanent  unless  it 
becomes  inaudible  from  an  enfeebled  action  of 
the  heart — Hypertrophy  and  I)ilatation,  The 
general  mass  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  its  separate 
parts,  are  liable  to  become  enlarged,  either  from 
an  overgrowth  of  its  muscular  substance,  or 
from  the  dilatation  of  its  cavities,  or  from  the 
oombination  of  both.  Both  alterations  produce 
an  increased  area  of  cardiac  dulness,  and  in 
both  the  apex  of  the  heart  strikes  below  and 
to  the  left  <k  the  normal  point  In  hypertrophy 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  heaving  and  forcible, 
the  pulse^  if  there  be  no  valvular  complication, 
fhll  and  strong,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  pro- 
longed ;  while  in  dilatation  the  first  sound  is 
short  and  dear,'  the  impulse  feeble,  and  the 
pulse  weak.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  almost 
always  caused  by  some  obstruction  in  the  bourse 
of  the  circulation  beyond  the  hypertrophied 
part;  in  most  instances  this  obstruction  is  val- 
vular, or  it  may  be  an  aneurism  or  diseased 
aorta,  or  some  peculiar  condition  of  the  blood,  as 
in  Bright's  disease.  Hypertrophy  or  dilatation 
with  valvular  disease,  though  often  compatible 
with  a  prolonged  and  usefil  existence,  sooner 
or  later,  if  the  patient  escape  death  from  syn- 
cope or  apoplexy,  gives  rise  to  congestion  of 
the  lungs  and  liver,  and  finally  to  general  drop- 
sy.— ^The  treatment  of  these  diseases  consists 
largely  in  the  avoidance  of  all  physical  and 
moral  causes  of  undue  excitement  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  simple  and  digestible  but  nutri- 
tious diet,  and  in  the  use  of  passive  rather  than 
active  exercise.  As  anemia  greatly  increases 
the  violence  of  the  hearths  action,  the  prepara- 
tions of  iron  are  often  useful.  When  conges- 
tions or  dropsy  supervene;  thsy  must  be  met 
with  suitable  treatment — ^The  heart  is  subject 
to  changes  of  consistence,  and  among  these  the 
'most  important  is  fatty  deffeneration.  Here 
the  musculJar  fibre  of  the  heart  is  affected, 
becoming  in  part  replaced  by  £attv  and  granu- 
lar matter.  The  disease  is  best  discriminated 
by  the  general  signs  of  fatty  atrophy,  by  the 
feebleness  of  the  heart's  action  and  sounds,  and 
by  liability  on  any  exertion  to  great  irr^plarity 


or  frequency  of  the  pulse.  It  is  in  cases  of 
such  degeneration  that  the  greater  number  of 
instances  of  rupture  of  the  heart  itself,  which 
sometimes  though  rarely  occuss,  are  to  be  found. 
These  cases,  when  independent  of  external  in- 
jury, occur  more  frequently  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female,  in  advanced  than  in  early  life.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  rupture  is  to  be  sought 
in  some  sudden  congestion  of  the  heart,  pro- 
duced by  violent  effort,  sudden  passion  or  emo^ 
tion,  the  shock  of  the  cold  bath,  or  other' 
wise.  Death  is  commonly  immediate,  or  at  most 
is  delayed  but  a  few  hours.  Bupture  of  one  or 
more  of  the  chorda  t&ndixhec^  or  of  one  of  the 
valves,  though  still  rare,  occurs  more  frequently 
than  rupture  of  the  heart  itself.  Faintness, 
precordial  anxiety,  palpitation,  and  irregularity 
of  the  pulse  come  at  the  moment  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  if  a  valve  be  ii\jured  are  attended 
with  the  murmur  diagnostic  of  the  ii^ury. — 
The  heart  is  sometimes  affected  with  aneurism, 
this  being  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
left  ventricle.  It  may  consist  in  a  gradual  and 
uniform  dilatation  of  a  portion  of  the  wall  of 
the  heart,  or  in  a  sudden  pinching  of  the  wall 
with  a  more  or  less  constricted  orSice.  Its  di- 
agnosis is  obscure,  the  disease  presenting  few 
or  no  symptoms  unless  very  extensive,  when 
the  symptoms  are  common  with  those  of  dila- 
tation of  the  heart.  The  patient  either  dies 
suddenly  from  rupture  of  the  aneurism,  or  is 
worn  out  by  the  embarrassment  of  the  circula- 
tion and  its  attendants,  congestion  and  effusion. 
Occasionally  both  tubercle  and  cancer  attack 
the  heart,  but  only  as  part  of  a  general  disease 
whose  principal  manifestations  are  shown  in 
other  organs.  They  present  no  peculiar  symp- 
toms, and  are  not  suoiects  of  treatment  The 
heart  is  liable  to  be  aetruded  from  its  natural 
position  by  various  intra-thoracic  diseases,  most 
commonly  and  to  the  greatest  extent  by  pleu- 
risy with  effhsion.  With  extensive  pleuritic 
effusion  on  the  left  side  the  heart  may  beat  be- 
neath or  even  to  the  right  of  the  right  nipple. 
These  eases  are  readily  distinguished  by  the 
coincidence  of  the  signs  of  pleurisy.  As,  how- 
ever, the  heart  is  sometimes  placed  congeni- 
tally  on  the  right  rather  than  on  the  left  side, 
difficulty  of  diagnosis  may  occur.  This  wiU  be 
obviated  by  recollecting  that  When  the  heart  is 
thus  congenitally  min>laced,  the  liver  is  likewise 
transposed  to  the  left  side,  while  the  spleen  is 
found  on  the  right  Such  displacements  pro- 
duce no  symptoms. — ^In  rare  cases  calcareous 
matter  is  deposited  in  the  pericardium,  often  in 
altered  and  diseased  valves,  particularly  in  old 
persons.  Such  cases  have  given  rise  to  the  ac- 
counts of  hearts  converted  into  bone,  and  the 
like,  which  are  mere  popular  exaggerations. 

HEAT  (Saxon,  hmt\  the  name  both  of  a  cer- 
tain primary  sensation  which  can  be  defined 
only  by  its  synonymes,  warmth,  calidity,  &c., 
and  also  of  &e  unknown  agency  or  cause  that 
produces  the  sensation,  together  with  a  great 
variety  of  phenomena  in  the  material  world. 
All  bodies  with  which  we  are  familiar  are  in- 
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oeflMintly  under  the  infineiioe  of  this  agent,  its 
presence  being  an  indispensable  condition  to- 
ward fitting  the  globe  on  which  we  are  for  the 
habitation  of  life  and  intelligenoe.  fSeeOsHTSAL 
Heat,  and  Asuuj.  Heat.)  In  thia  artide  will 
be  coneidered  those  fundamental  laws  of  the 
action  of  heat  npon  bodies  generally  which 
constitute  tiie  science  of  tbermotics,  with  some 
reference  to  applications  and  to  the  relations  of 
heat  to  other  forces.  Our  sensations,  as  well  as 
observations  npon  bodies^  teach  ns  that  heat 
can  exist  or  manifest  itself  through  a  wide 
range  of  variation.  A  given  point  or  intenaty 
in  this  range  forms  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and 
constitutes  the  temperature  of  the  body  or 
space  affected  by  it  I.  Ohanges  of  temperature 
are  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  vmnme  of 
bodies.  As  a  rule,  aU  bodies  nndergo  an  increase 
of  volume  (expansion  or  dilatation)  while  heated, 
and  a  corresponding  diminution  (contraction) 
upon  cooling.  Supposing,  now,  a  convenient 
substance  found,  the  expansion  of  which  shall 
be,  through  a  wide  range,  exactly  proportional 
to  the  sensible  temperature  imparted  to  it ;  it  is 
evident  that  the  observed  expansion  of  such 
substance  will  indicate  the  existing  tempera- 
ture, and  show  its  variations.  In  the  common 
method  with  ns  of  measuring  temperatures,  a 
range  equal  to  Aj  of  the  variation  between  the 
freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water,  as  shown 
by  the  expansion  of  mercury,  is  taken  as  the 
unit  or  single  degree  (V)  of  sensible  tempera- 
ture ;  the  succession  of  degrees  of  this  magni? 
tnde  constitutes  Fahrenheit's  scale.  To  our  sen- 
sations, a  body  is  hot  or  cold  according  to  the 
difference  of  its  temperature  from  our  own; 
but  our  sense  of  heat  is  inaccurate,  and  often 
fallacious.  If,  having  one  hand  in  a  vessel  of . 
warm,  and  the  other  in  one  of  cold  water,  we  at 
once  immerse  both  in  water  of  a  mean  between 
the  two  temperatures,  this  will  be  felt  as  warm 
by  the  hand  removed  from  the  colder  lianid, 
and  as  cold  by  the  other.  Heat  and  cola,  asi 
known  to  us,  are  relatively,  not  absolutely  dif- 
ferent; they  are  only  higher  or  lower  degrees 
of  heat  Increase  in  length  of  bodies,  due  to 
heat,  is  termed  linear  expansion ;  and  increase 
in  volume,  cubical  expansion,  ^ee  Expansion.) 
A  few  facts  may  here  be  added.  Solids  expand 
least  of  all;  but  their  enlargement  is  easily 
made  sensible,  and,  by  an  apparatus  in  form  of 
the  pyrometer,  measurable.  Under  the  same 
augmentation  of  heat,  different  solids  expand 
very  differently.  Kopp  finds  that  certain  crys- 
tds,  as  flnor  spar,  aragonite.  &c.,  expand  more 
than  many  of  the  metals,  which  were  formerly 
ranked  first ;  and  the  rate  of  expansion  of  ice, 
could  it  be  observed  through  the  same  range,  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  metal,  being,  between 
82''  and  212^  one  part  in  267.  Wood  expands 
chiefly  in  a  direction  transverse  to  its  fibres, 
very  littie  in  length;  and  hence  wood,  as 
weU  as  lucnllite,  has  been  used  for  pendulum 
rods.  The  contraction  of  bodies  upon  cooling 
is  sometimes  not  so  great  as  their  previous 
expansion ;  perhaps  it  is  never  so  great    Some 


bodies,  it  is  certain,  become  permanently  elon* 
gated  by  repeated  heating;  hence  it  is  that 
the  bars  of  old  fire  grates  are  often  found  dis- 
torted; and  lead  pipes  conveying  hot  water 
have  lengthened  several  inches  in  a  few  weeks, 
being  thrown  into  curves.  Glass  without  lead, 
and  platinum,  expand  so  nearly  alike,  that  thej- 
can  be  soldered  or  otherwise  united  in  machin- 
ery, and  exposed  to  heat  or  cold  without  being 
caused  to  separate.  Most  substances  expand 
more  rapidly,  some  very  violentiy,  as  in  ascend- 
ing they  approach  the  melting  or  vaporizin^^ 
point;  and  in  descending,  they  contract  oor- 
respondingly  just  before  and  aft»r  condensatioa 
or  solidification.  In  sulphuric  add  no  snoh  in- 
equality ia  observed;  in  water,  cast  iron,  bis- 
muth, and  antimony,  the  result  at  the  melting 
point  is  the  reverse;  bnt  in  sulphur,  phospho- 
rus, mercury,  Ac,  eq)ecially  near  the  freezing 
point,  the  disturbance  is  very  marked.  Mercury 
contracts  so  violentiy  just  before  and  aft«r  freez- 
ing, at — 89°,  as  to  have  led  some  observers  into 
the  error  that  it  may  freeze  indifferentiy  at  — 88°, 
— 42°,  or  even  — 46°.  The  force  with  which 
bodies  expand  and  contract  is  enormous,  and  in 
practical  operations  must  always  be  allowed  for. 
In  middle  latitudes,  the  variation  between  sum- 
mer and  wmter  temperatures  may  be  stated  at 
not  less  than  80°.  In  iron  bars  or  beams  abutting 
against  or  immovably  fixed  in  walls,  there  is  in 
consequence  generated  an  immense  pulling  or 
pushing  force ;  this,  in  a  bar  no  more  than  10 
feet  long,  has  been  calculated  at  not  less  than  50 
tons  to  the  square  inch,  acting  through  the  mi- 
nute distance  of  tJie  elongation  or  contraction. 
Hence,  the  ends  of  nulway  bars  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  come  into  absolute  contact ;  and  the 
parts  of  buildings  or  bridges  must  be  fitted  to 
slide  or  play  to  a  certain  extent  upon  each  other. 
Acting  upon  the  arches  of  an  iron  bridge,  the 
sun*s  heat  during  the  middle  of  the  day  has 
caused  an  elevation  of  an  inch  or  more;  and  a 
single  one  of  the  gigantic  tubes  of  the  Britannia 
tubular  bridge  has  been  lengthened  from  1  to  8 
inches  during  a  hot  day,  warping  toward  the 
exposed  side— the  tubes,  to  allow  of  this  play, 
being  on  rollers.  The  Bunker  hill  monument, 
a  granite  obelidc,  221  feet  high,  is  during  a 
bright  day  so  expanded  on  the  side  toward  the 
sun,  that  its  top  is  swayed  through  an  irregdar 
ellipse,  returning  to  perpendicularity  only  when 
all  its  sides  are  of  equal  tenmerature,  as  on 
cloudy  days  or  in  the  night  The  snapping  of 
stoves  while  heating  or  cooling,  of  treee  in  ex- 
tremely cold  weather,  and  the' breaking  of  thick 
glass  or  earthen  ve^els  by  very  cold  or  hot 
liquids,  are  illustrations  in  different  waya  of  the 
principle  under  consideration.  The  ftaotnre  of 
glass  vessels  in  heating  is  avoided  by  making 
them  very  thin,  by  applying  heat  graduaUy,  or 
by  thinly  coating  them  without  with  a  conouct- 
ing  body,  as  copper.  (For  certain  compensations 
of  expansion,  see  Olookb  and  Watches.)  li- 
quids are  more  expansible  than  solids ;  bnt  they 
differ  widely  among  themselves.  From  82°  to 
212°,  pure  water  expands  in  volome  about  1 
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partin^H;  ^«doili,linl3.  AmoDg8olid% 
thoee  of  lowest  points  of  ftunon^  and  among  li* 
qaids,  those  most  yolatUe,  are  in  the  greatest 
degree  expansible.  Expansion  in  liquids  occurs 
with  enormous  force,  but  its  effect  is  usuaU j  in 
part  compensated  hj  enlargement  of  the  contain- 
ing VMel ;  and  because  of  the  latter  change,  the 
apparent  is  usually  jless  than  the  absolute  ex- 
pausion  of  a  liquid.  II.  Heat  is  communicated 
iQ  various  ways,  through  bodies  or  spaces. 
These  may  be  summed  up  in:  1,  conduction, 
occurring  mainly  in  solids^  and  consisting  in  a 
process  by  which  a  substance  passes  the  heat  it 
may  receive  from  particle  to  particle  through 
its  mass;  2,  convection,  or  cairying,  occurring 
in  all  fluids,  in  which  heated  partioles  rise  by 
their  superior  levity,  conveying  their  heat  witli 
them,  to  be  given  out  to  other  parts;  and,  8, 
radiation,  occurring  throua;h  space,  and  through 
certain  bodies,  sohd  or  fluid,  termed  diather- 
manous,  a  phenomenon  analogous  to  the  trans- 
zmssion  of  uie  rays  of  light.  The  conduotibility 
of  different  solid  substances  is  at  once  proved 
and  roughly  compared  by  attachinff  at  eoual 
distances  along  rods  of  them^  small  weignta, 
as  marbles,  by  wax,  and  then  ^plying  a  high 
heat  at  one  end  of  the  rods.  In  a  homogeneous 
rod  of  any  metal,  the  bits  of  wax  will  be  melted 
in  regular  succession;  but  in  some  of  the  rods 
this  travelling  of  heat  will  be  much  more  rapid 
than  in  others.  It  is  by  its  rapid  couduction  of 
heat  that  a  solver  or  copper  vessel  receiving  a 
hot  liquid  is  at  once  too  warm  to  be  held  in  the 
hands ;  while,  from  want  of  this  property,  a 
glass  or  earthen  vessel  can  be  grasped  very 
near  to  the  portion  in  contact  with  boiling 
water.  So,  the  hand  is  burned  by  seizing  a 
metallic  rod  red-hot  at  one  end;  but  not  by 
ffrasping  a  wooden  rod  even  nearer  to  the 
higher  heat  of  a  burning  part.  Thus  all  bodies 
are  divisible  into  the  dasses  of  good  and  poor 
conductors  of  heat,  though  among  solids  this 
property  is  possessed  in  vez7  variable  degree, 
liquids  and  gases  do  not  conduct  heat  in  any 
degree  appreciable  by  ordinary  means;  a  ther- 
mometer mserted  a  littJe  below  the  snrfiaoe  of 
water  on  which  ether  is  burning,  or  a  hot  body 
laid,  is  scarcely  affected ;  and  &  mass  (tf  air  can- 
not be  heated  by  contact  of  a  hot  body  above 
it.  But  tiie  differing  conductibilities  of  solids, 
among  which  silver  stands  highest,  the  metals 
generally  best^  and  all  porous  and  heterogeneous 
substances,  as  wood,  ashes,  the  hairy  coverings 
of  animals,  the  plumage  of  birds,  and  woven 
fkbrics,  owing  to  constant  change  of  conducting 
medium  from  solid  to  air,  very  low,  afford  re- 
sults of  the  highest  importance  in  view  of  the 
comforts  and  the  arts  of  mankind.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  tables  of  conducting  power  prepared 
by  different  observers  are  somewhat  at  variance. 
Ijie  latest  results  aro  those  of  Oalvert  and  John- 
eon  :  silver,  100 ;  gold,  98. 1  to  84;  copper,  roll- 
ed, 84.5;  merouiy,  67.7;  aluminum,  66.5;  zinc, 
figged,  64.1 ;  iron,  forged,  46.6 ;  platinum,  87.9 ; 
cast  iron,  85.9 ;  lead,  98.7 ;  bismuth,  6.1.  They 
found  that  .01  of  impurity  often  reduced  the 
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conducting  power  by  4  to  ).  In  metals^  more- 
over, the  power  of  conducting  has  been  found  to 
diminish  with  rise  of  their  temperature.  A  very 
useful  table  for  practical  men  is  that  of  Mr. 
Hutchimson,  in  which  the  substances  are  placed 
in  the  order  of  their  resistanoe  to  the  passage  of 
heat,  or  of  their  relative  warmnees  for  buSding 
material,  slate  bemg  taken  as  the  unit,  and  lead 
being  last,  as  the  best  conductor  in  the  Ust: 
thus,  plaster  and  sand,  18.70 ;  plaster  of  Paris, 
S0.26 ;  Roman  cement,  20.88 ;  lath  and  plaster, 
25.55;  fir,  27.61;  oak,  88.66;  asphalt,  45.19; 
Napoleon  marble,  58.27;  brick,  60.14;  Are 
brick,  61.70;  Lunelle  marble,  75.41;  various 
kinds  of  stone,  61  to  95;  slate,  100;  Yorkshire 
fl^,  110.04;  lead,  521.84.  Bodies  perfectly 
homogeneous,  and  crystals  of  the  regular  sys- 
tem (monometric),  conduct  heat  with  equal 
facility  in  all  directions.  Tyndall  has  found 
in  wood  8  unequal  axes  of  heat  conduction,  co- 
hesion, and  p^eability  to  liquids,  which  co- 
incide with  each  other,  the  ffreatest  with  the 
greatest  and  the  least  with  the  least,  and  with 
the  axes  of  elasticity  discovered  by  Savart  Of 
these,  the  greatest  is  that  parallel  to  the  fibres, 
the  least  that  perpendicular  to  tiie  fibres  and 
parallel  or  tUngential  to  the  rings,  and  the  mean 
that  perpendicular  to  the  fibres  and  also  to  the 
rings.  Thus,  in  cutting  staves  ibr  casks,  it  is 
wdl  known  that  these  must  be  out  across  the 
rings,  the  direction  tangential  to  tiie  rings  behig 
that  of  least  permeability.  The  heat-conduct- 
ing power  of  wood  bears  no  definite  relation  to 
its  densi^.  American  bireh,  one  of  the  Usht- 
est  woods,  conducts  heat  better  than  any  other. 
Oak,  very  dense,  conducts  nearly  as  well;  but 
iron-wood,  densil^  1.426,  is  very  low  in  con- 
ducting power.  Air  saturated  with  watery  va* 
por  has  its  conducting  power  increased  neariy^ 
In  a  triple  ratio— an  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
damp  air  most  rapidly  robs  the  bod v  of  its  heat, 
and  hence  feelB  more  cold  than  dry  i^.  As 
a  partial  illustration  of  the  relative  conducting 
powers  of  bodies  in  different  states,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  a  metal  burns  the  hand  at  120% 
while  contact  with  a  liquid,  without  motion, 
may  not  scald  at  150'';  and  an  atmoq>here  of 
800**  has  been  endured  for  some  minutes  with- 
out ii^juiy.  The  crust  of  the  earth  is  a  poor 
conductor,  first,  because  mainly  composea  of 
oxides,  and  secondly,  because  formed  m  porous 
and  heterogeneous  strata.  Hence  it  is  tnat,  in 
temperate  latitudes^  freezing  can  never  extend 
dunng  the  cold  months  to  aoy  great  depth. 
Applicatimis  of  poor  conductors  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  escape  of  heat  from  bodies,  or  its 
entrance  into  those  designed  to  be  kept  coM, 
are  upon  the  same  principle,  and  very  numer- 
ous. We  term  poor  conductors  warm,  because 
they  retun  the  heat  of  the  body,  not  because 
they  have  heat  to  impart  Unrivalled  in  this 
respect  are  the  down  of  the  eider  dudr  and  the 
finer  white  furs  of  the  polar  regions.  We  thus 
find  the  philosophy  of  dothing  in  relation  to 
temperature,  and  the  order  of  value  in  view  of 
warmth,  viz.:  fhia^  wool,  cotton,  sUk,  linen; 
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alio,  iQ  ittit,  of  fire-proof  lifes;  and  vho]]j, 
of  the  lining  of  f  oniaoes  with  fire  brick,  to  keep 
In  heat  and  intensify  oomboatlon ;  of  the  wrap* 
piog  of  ioe  in  flannel  or  buying  it  in  aawdoat 
in  amnnier;  of  the  protecting  inflaenoe  of  a 
oaat  of  snow  on  vegetation ;  of  the  preservation 
of  fire  by  burying  it  in  ashes ;  of  the  construe- 
tioQ  of  ioe^onses  with  donble  walls,  filled  be- 
tween widi  porous  material,  as  sawdust  or  straw; 
and  so  on.— As  already  intimated,  when  in  liquids 
and  gases  heat  is  applied  at  a  point  the  heated 
parts  by  rapid  expansion  become  lighter  than 
tiiose  about  them,  rise,  and  are  as  constantly  re- 
placed by  those  more  cold  and  dense ;  so  that  a 
droulation  of  currents  of  heated  fluid  upward 
and  colder  fluid  downward  is  maintained,  until, 
if  that  be  possible,  the  whole  mass  Lb  brought 
to  a  common  temperature.  Hence  it  is  seen 
why  heat  should  in  such  cases  be  applied  be- 
low ;  and  also  why  any  thin^  rendering  a  liquid 
viscid,  as  starch,  impedes  boiling.  Oceanic  and 
aArial  currents  (winds),  the  warming  of  build- 
ings by  cuoulaUon  of  hot  water,  the  draft  of 
firas  and  fhmaces,  and  ventilation,  are  illostrik 
tions. — ^Radiation  of  heat  occurs  m>m  the  sur- 
£Mesof  all  masses  in  a  warmer  state  than  those 
about  them,  howeyer  low  their  actual  tempera- 
tore.  The  most  valuable  observations  we  pos- 
sess on  this  subject  are  due  to  Sir  John  Leslie 
(1804).  He  proved  that  the  radiating  power  of 
a  body,  and  hence  its  rate  of  oooling,  are  more 
influenced  by  the  state  of  its  surface  than  by  the 
nature  of  its  substance.  Water  which  was  156 
minutes  in  cooling  through  a  certain  range 
while  in  a  bright  tin  globe,  cooled  to  the  same 
extent  in  81  minutes  when  the  globe  was  thinly 
coated  with  lampblack.  The  nature  of  sur- 
face being  the  same,  the  intensity  of  radiant 
heat  is  proportional  to  that  of  its  source ;  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  distance  from  the  point 
of  radiation ;  and  greater  as  the  direction  of 
impingence  on  the  receiving  surfiewse  approaches 
the  perpendicular.  Indeed,  It  is  now  considered 
that  all  bodies,  however  cold,  must  radiate  heat 
upon  all  sides  of  them,  so  that  there  is  a  perpet- 
ual interohanffe  of  heat  rays,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  any  body  at  any  ffiven  time  is  that  due  to 
the  difierence  between  the  amount  of  heat  it  im- 
parts and  the  amount  it  receives  within  the 
same  time ;  while,  by  necessity,  the  tendency 
of  all  bodies  and  spaces  is  thus  to  an  equilibrium 
of  temperature,  which  only  fresh  sources  of 
heat  exdtation  continually  disturb.  Thus  is 
explained  the  apparent  radiation  of  cold;  a 
globe  of  ice  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  mirror 
causes  a  £all  of  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer 
in  the  focus  of  an  opposite  one,  because  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thermometer  yields  more  rays  to 
the  ice  than  it  receives  from  it.  Hence,  too^ 
the  peculiar  oppressiveness  of  those  days  on 
which  the  thermometer  indicates  atempmture 
nearly  or  quite  that  of  the  blood;  the  human 
body  then  receives  heat  nearly  or  quite  as 
last  so  far  as  radiation  is  concerned,  as  it  parts 
with  it,  and  hence  cannot  so  well  rid  itself 
of  that  surplus  naturally  produced  by  its  own 


processes.    Thus,  the  degrees  of  heat  with 
which  we  are  fSamiliar  may  be  oompared  to  the 
middle  links  in  an  endless  chain,  of  nei^er  ex- 
tremity of  which  we  can  have  any  knowledge. 
Yet,  reasoning  from  the  relation  of  the  elasticity 
of  gases  to  their,  temperature,  it  has  been  oon- 
jectured  by  Joule  that  an  absolute  zero  of  heat 
fabsolute  cold)  must  exist  at  491**  below  the 
freering  point  of  water,  t.  e.,  — 4C9'*  F.    The 
greatest  cold  ever  actually  produced  is  — ^220"" ; 
and  according  to  calculations  of  Fourier,  the 
temperature  of  the  interplanetary  spaces  is  not 
lower  than  from  —58''  to  —76** ;  so  that  an  im- 
mense period  must  elapse  before  the  effect  of 
radiation  of  the  earth^s  heat  could  become  aen- 
sible.    The  heat  rays  falling  upon  any  body  are 
disposed  of  in  one  of  8  ways :  they  pass  through 
it  as  a  medium  (see  Diathxbmasot)  ;  or  they 
enter  into  its  substance  and  are  there  arrested, 
usually  producing  rise  of  temperature,  an  effect 
known  as  absorption  of  the  heat ;  or  they  are 
thrown  off  or  renected  firom  its  surface.  Almost 
all  surfaces  reflect  a  portion  of  the  heat  falling 
imon  them,  usually  more  than  10,  never  more 
than  9T  per  cent    The  reflecting  power  is  in- 
creased by  pol&h,  and  in  some  bodies,  as  glass, 
by  increase  of  the  angle  of  incidence.    Radia- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  is  favored  by  rough- 
ness and  by  darkness  of  color;  and  leaving 
out  the  amount  of  rays  that  in  some  media  are 
transmitted,  this  singular  relation  holds  between 
the  8  processes  now  treated  of^  namely,  that 
the  power  of  absorbing  incident  heat  is  tdways 
and  for  every  substance  exactly  equal  to  the  ra^ 
diating  power  of  the  same ;  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  incident  heat  not  absorbed  by  a  sub- 
stance equals  that  which  will  be  reflected  from 
its  surface.    The  table  originally  obtained  by- 
Leslie  has  been  corrected  by  the  later  experi- 
ments of  Provostaye  and  Desains,  according  to 
which,  of  a  siven  intensity  of  heat  falling  on 
the  bodies  to  oe  named,  the  following  percent- 
age will  be  absorbed:  by  a  smoke-blaekened 
sur&oe,  or  by  carbonate  of  lead,  100;  writing 
paper,  98;   glass,  90;  gum  lac,  72;  silver  fou 
on  glass,  27 ;  cast  iron,  25 ;  mercury,  23 ;  steel, 
17;  tin,  14;   metallic  mirrors,  14;  brass,  7; 
copper,  7;  gold. plating,  5;  rilver,  8.    All  the 
metallic  surfiEu^es  were  partially  or  highly  pol- 
ished.   The  emission  or  radiation  is  mways  in 
the  same  proportion  as  that  given;   and  the 
proportion  reflected  is  found  by  subtraction 
the  numbers  above  from  100.     In  respect  of 
color,  black  absorbs  and  radiates  most  per- 
fectiy ;  then,  in  order^olet,  indigo,  blue,  green, 
red,  yellow,  w.hite.    The  applications  of  these 
principles  are  numerous  and  unportant.  Liauids 
are  kept  hot  longest  in  liffht-colored  vessels,  as 
those  of  silver,  and  polished ;  they  cool  most 
n^idly  in  those  that  are  black  and  roughened. 
For  boiling  quickly,  in  culina^  arrangementB, 
the  latter  surfkces  are  preferable;  and  the  de- 
posit of  soot  upon  the  bottoms  of  kettles  farther 
improves  them  for  this  puipose.    Stoves  and 
pipes  designed  to  keep  their  heat,  or  to  convey  it 
to  distant  rooms,  there  to  be  given  out,  require 
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a  low  radialtoff  oapaeitj;  In  the  fooms  in 
wbich  the  heat  is  to  be  dispensed,  ar  higher  one, 
BO  that  here  they  are  impaired  by  polishing. 
For  persons  of  feeble  heat-regnlatlnff  capadtj. 
blacK  clothing  is  the  most  nofavorable  for  all 
seasons;  since  it  absorbs  largely  in  a  warm 
atmosphere,  and  radiates  rapidly  in  a  cold 
one.  III.  The  heat  indicated  by  Uie  thermom- 
eter, that  is,  the  sensible  heat  in  any  mass,  is 
not  a  true  measure  of  the  aotnal  amonnt  of  heat 
which  the  body  may  contain,  and  be  capable  of 
restoriDff.  Sappose  eqaal  measares  of  water  at 
108^  and  at  88^ mixed  rapidly;  the  temperature 
of  the  whole  will  then  be  an  average,  or  70^ — 
the  68^  lost  by  the  one  measure  bSng  capable 
of  heating  the  other  through  exactly  the  same 
range.  Now  suppose  equal  measures  of  mer* 
cory  at  180"  and  water  at  70"  mixed  as  before ; 
the  thermometer  will  now  indicate  in  the  mix- 
ture only  90".  The  40"  which  the  mercury 
loses  is  capable  of  raising  a  like  weight  of  water 
through  only  about  20" ;  and  when,  instead  of 
equal  measures,  equal  weights  of  the  two  are 
taken,  it  is  found  that  a  loss  of  about  88"  in  the 
mercury  only  suffices  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  water  1".  These  results  we  express  by 
saying  that  the  capacity  for  heat  of  different 
bodies  is  different;  that,  yolume  for  volume, 
water  requires  about  twice  as  much  actual  heat 
to  raise  it  through  1"  of  sensible  temperature 
as  does  mercn^,  while,  weight  for  weight,  its 
capacity  is  88  times  as  great ;  or  that  the  heat 
which  shows  as  88"  in  mercury,  shows  as  only  1" 
in  water.  The  relative  capacity  fbr  heat  of  any 
given  substance  is  termed  Its  specific  heat ;  and 
since  there  must  evidently  be  some  standard  for 
the  comparison,  water  is  assumed  as  such  stand- 
ard, its  specific  beat  being  called  1  or  1,000; 
and  the  uiermal  unit,  or  unit  of  actual  \^t,  is 
then  so  much  heat  as  will  raise  the  sensible 
temperature  of  1  lb.  of  pure  water  from  82"  to 
9S%  or  throudi  1".  The  methods  of  ascertain- 
ing  the  specific  heat  of  bodies  are  various ;  as, 
by  mixture:  by  finding  the  quantities  of  ice 
different  bodies  will  melt  in  cooling  through  so 
many  degrees ;  by  finding  the  different  rates  of 
cooling  under  like  conditions,  Sbc  (see  Oalo- 
bdoteb)  ;  and  though  the  problem  is  beset  by 
practical  difficulties,  yet  many  satisfactory  and 
instructive  results  nave  been  obtained.  The 
results  are  generally  given  for  equal  weights; 
and  the  following  are  the  specific  heats  of  the 
bodies  named:  water,  1,000;  ice,  818;  alcohol, 
616 ;  ether,  608 ;  oil  of  turpentine,  414 ;  char- 
coal, 241 ;  sulphur,  208 ;  g^ass,  198 ;  iron,  114 ; 
zinc,  96.6;  cooper,  96.16;  sflver,  67;  tin,  66; 
gold,  82.44;  lead,  81.4;  platinum,  82;  mer- 
eury,  BS;  bromine,  liquid,  107;  among  gases: 
air,  266;  oxygen.  196;  hydrogen,  298;  steam, 
847;  carbonic  acid,  221;  o]efiantga8,420.  That 
is  to  say,  oil  of  turpentine  bc^  with  less  than 
balf  the  beat  actually  received  that  would  be 
required  by  water,  provided  their  boiling  points 
were  the  same;  or  more  correctiy,  to  heat  the 
oil  through  10"  requires  only  about  |  the  aotnal 
consumption  of  beat  required  by  water  in  beat- 


ing through  the  same  range ;  again,  the  same 
h^t  which  raises  a  pound  of  water  1",  will 
raise  a  pound  of  ice  about  2"^  a  pound  of  silver 
about  20",  and  so  on.  Ice  and  steam  have  each 
a  less  capacity  for  heat  than  has  water;  so  that 
the  specific  heat  changes  with  change  of  state. 
Water  has  a  capacity  for  heat  exceeding  that  of 
any  other  known  substance;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  development  of  a  certain  sensiUe 
temperature  in  it  requires  a  greater  consumption 
of  heatj  and  hence  of  fuel,  than  any  othei^-a 
conclusion  of  some  moment^  when  we  reflect 
how  vast  are  the  quantities  of  this  liquid  that, 
in  cookery  and  in  the  arts,  must  continually  be 
heated  or  brought  to  the  boiling  state.  Again, 
in  cooling  throng^  a  given  nomber  of  degrees, 
the  same  weight  of  water  gives  out  heat  which, 
entering  the  air  and  solids,  is  equivalent  to  and 
produces  in  them  a  considerably  greater  sensible 
neat  than  that  lost  by  the  water.  Thus,  in  cme 
way,  the  oceans,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  the  eartb 
become  a  vast  qretem  for  equaling  the  tern* 
perature  of  the  seasons;  these  bodies  of  water 
causing  in  efibot  a  disappearance  oflarge  amounts 
of  the  solar  heat  of  summer,  and  giving  this  out 
again  to  temper  the  colder  air  of  winter.  Thus 
all  latitudes  are  made  more  inhaMtable ;  solar 
heat,  drunk  in  under  the  equator,  is  by  ocean 
currents  given  out  all  the  way  to  the  poles; 
and  the  vicinity  of  large  bodies  of  water,  otiier 
things  being  equal,  secures  a  more  equal  cli- 
mate, especially  a  milder  winter.  Other  laws 
are :  1,  that  the  capacity  for  heat  increases  by 
rarefiiction — a  result  especially  manifest  in  gasea 
famishing  one  reason  for  the  increasing  cola 
of  increased  elevations  above  the  sea  level,  as 
well  as  for  the  cddness  of  the  expanding  jet 
of  steam  escaping  under  pressure  from  an  ori- 
fice in  a  steam  boiler,  and  a  principle  now 
turned  to  account  in  the  mechanical  manufac- 
ture of  ice;  and  2,  that  this  capacity  for  heat  is 
lessened  by  compression,  a  &ct  long  illustrated 
by  tiie  firing  of  phosphorus  by  condensation  of 
air  in  the  fire  syringe.  lY .  Heat  disappears  dmv 
ing  changes  of  bodies  fbotn  the  solid  to  the  liquid, 
and  frY)m  the  latter  to  the  aeriform  state ;  and  it 
reappears  frtim  the  occurrence  of  the  reverse 
changes.  K  pounded  ice  be  taken  below  freei»- 
ing  point,  a  thermometer  in  it  marking  the  trae 
temperature,  say  26",  and  if  heat  be  then  gradu-  ' 
ally  appllM,  the  mercuiy  rises  steadily  to  82"; 
at  this  point  the  ice  begins  to  melt^  and  the 
mercury  remains  stationary,  until  the  whole  is 
Kquefled.  If  more  heat  be  added,  the  mercury 
again  rises  until  boiling  commences,  then  mark- 
ing 212" ;  but  it  now  again  remains  stationary 
until  the  whole  is  vaporized;  when,  if  the  va- 
por be  confined,  its  temperature  may  be  in- 
creased, and  the  mercury  again  rises  acoord- 
inglv.  It  is  easily  proved  that,  at  both  these 
stationary  points  of  the  mercury,  heat  has  dis- 
appeared in  the  substance  changing  its  state. 
To  illustrate  in  the  former  case  only:  if  1  lb.  of 
water  at  82"  be  rapidly  mingled  with  1  lb.  at 
174.06",  the  resulting  temperature  will  be  the 
average,  108.82";  but  if  1  lb.  of  finely  crushed 
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ioe  at  ezaoUy  82^  be  tlinfl  mixed  with  1  lb.  of 
water  at  ir4.W%  the  ice  wiU  rapidly  and  oom- 
|4etely  melt,  and  the  liquid  mass  will,  if  tested 
St  onoe,  show  a  temperature  of  onlj  82*".  The 
142.65''  (A  beat  lost  by  1  lb.  of  water  has  diaap- 
peared  in  the  act  of  converting  into  water  1  lb. 
of  ioe.  The  heat  thus  disappwing  is  called  la- 
tent heat  of  fhsion,  which,  it  wonld  thns  appear, 
for  water  is  148.65^.  The  heatwhich  becomes 
latent  in  evaporating  a  ponnd  of  water  is  various- 
ly estimated,  hot  is  probably  abont  that  required 
to  raise,  by  the  re-oondensation  of  the  steam 
thus  obtidned,  10  lbs.  of  water  through  96.6% 
equivalent  to  a  latent  heat  of  966°.  According 
to  the  recent  views  of  the  relation  oi  heat  to 
other  forms  of  force,  the  latent  heat  of  fuaon 
is  consumed  in  the  work  of  modifying  tbe 
cohesion  of  the  particles  of  a  body,  so  that 
they  lose  their  character  of  fixity;  thatof  evap- 
oration, in  generating  a  repulsive  energy  which 
results  in  tiie  gaseous  condition.  (For  many 
points  in  connection  with  changes  of  state  of 
bodies,  see  Bonjuro  Point,  Evaporation,  and 
Fhkbiutt.)  It  now  appears  why  changes  in 
the  state  of  bodies  must  ever  be  gradual.  Time 
is  required,  in  the  case  of  fusion  or  evaporation, 
to  ftoii^  the  large  amounts  of  heat  needful  to 
effect  the  conversion  of  form  of  the  body.  But 
when  a  vapor  undergoes  condensation,  or  a 
Uauid  solidines,  the  same  amounts  of  heat  before 
td^en  up  must  reappear  in  the  seiunble  form, 
thus  for  the  time  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
mass  by  their  liberation ;  and  the  vapor  cannot 
liquefy,  nor  the  liquid  congeal  until  time  has 
been  allowed  for  this  extricated  heat  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  other  bodies  by  conduction  or  radia- 
tion. The  downward  changes  must  therefore 
dso  be  gradual ;  and  either  set  must  be  expe- 
dited or  retarded  by  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  mass  undergoing  the  change. .  Large  bodiea 
of  snow  and  ioe  are  always  very  long  in  melting, 
owing  to  their  reflecting  a  large  share  of  the 
radiant  heat  striking  them,  and  to  the  imperfect 
eonduoting  power  of  the  air.  Any  mass  will  melt 
or  vaporize  rapidly  in  proportion  as  it  is  envi- 
roned with  highly  absorbing  and  conducting  ma- 
terials; and  a  mass  will  be  allowed  to  condense 
into  liquid  or  to  congeal  rapidly  under  precisely 
the  same  conditions.  Again,  it  is  evident  tiiat 
the  process  of  melting  or  thawing  is  secondarily, 
that  is.  for  all  bodies  m  its  neighborhood,  a  pro- 
cess or  cooling  or  freezing ;  since  in  order  to 
effect  its  fiuidiflcation  the  melting  body  must 
rob  liiose  around  it  of  heat.  Hence  the  pecu- 
liar diiUing  influence  of  a  day  when  thawing  of 
snow  is  taking  place,  with  the  temperature  only 
a  degree  or  a  few  degrees  above  82° ;  and  the 
cold  experienced  in  the  feet  by  walking  throuffh 
melting  snow.  The  cooling  down  of  the  emit- 
ted heat  of  a  stove  or  fire  bv  the  heating  of 
water,  due  to  loss  in  specific  heat,  and  by  the 
boiling  of  water,  due  to  latent  heat,  are  effects 
very  sensibly  fdt  and  well  known.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  congelation  or  condensation 
from  vapor  of  a  mass  is  secondarily  a  thawing 
or  warming  process;  tiie  heat  given  out  by 


the  oondensinff  or  congealing  mass  warms  the 
bodies  aroundlt.  It  is  thus  that  the  air  is  tem- 
pered during  the  accession  of  freezing,  and  that, 
as  an  almost  invariable  rule,  the  thermometer 
rises  at  the  beginning  of  or  during  a  snow  storm, 
at  which  tiine  heat  is  escaping  from  great  quan- 
tities of  moisture  undergoing  oongdation  into 
snow.  It  \b  thus  also  that  a  vessel  of  water  in 
a  cellar  in  which  the  fi^ezlng  point  is  reached 
or  barely  passed,  owing  to  the  more  ready 
freezing  of  water  in  mass  than  when  enclosed 
in  the  tissues  of  vegetable  or  animal  substances, 
serves,  so  long  as  its  congelation  can  go  on  rap- 
idly, to  protect  the  latter ;  and  that  steam  con- 
densing in  an  appropriate  set  of  tubes  at  a  dis- 
tance from  a  boUer  serves  to  give  out  a  large 
amount  of  heat,  and  a  heat  that  is  free  from 
almost  aU  the  inconveniences  and  deleterious 
effects  possible  from  other  warming  processes. 
Further  illustrations  of  cold  produced  by  evap- 
oration are  found  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  ether, 
or  other  volatile  liquids,  or  even  water,  over  in- 
flamed parts  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of 
lowering  their  temperature,  a'  result  which  is 
thus  effectually  secured;  in  the  cooling  effect 
on  the  air  of  evaporation  from  the  sunace  of 
the  earth  after  rain;  in  the  ill  effects  of  wet  or 
damp  clothing,  especially  in  a  wind,  which  oc- 
casions rapid  abstraction  of  the  heat  of  the 
body ;  and  in  the  various  familiar  processes  of 
freezing  by  evaporation.  On  this  principle, 
also,  the  most  intense  cold  known  has  been  pro- 
duced. Into  a  powerful  cylinder,  in  Thilorier^s 
apparatus,  carbonic  acid  is  condensed  under  a 
pressure  of  60  or  more  atmospheres,  and  its 
sensible  heat  abstracted  by  a  surrounding  freez- 
ing mixture.  The  gas  is  thus  liquefied ;  and  if 
a  jet  be  now  opened,  and  the  liquid  escaping 
be  diluted  into  a  strong  metallic  flask,  its  im- 
mense expansive  force  causes  considerable  vol- 
umes of  it  to  burst  again  into  the  gaseous  form, 
necessarily  abstracting  enormous  <]^uantities  of 
heat  from  the  remainder,  and  fireezing  it  into  a 
flocculent  snow,  temperature  — 94%  which  is 
then  quite  permanent  in  the  atmosphere,  in  an 
ordinarily  poorly  conducting  vessel.  With  a 
mixture  of  this  solid  and  ether,  and  by  aid  of 
their  rapid  evaporation  in  the  vacuum  of  an 
air  pump,  Faraday  obtained  a  cold  of  — ^166" ; 
while,  by  means  of  a  similar  bath  of  protoxide 
of  nitrogen  and  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  previous- 
ly liquefied  by  cold  and  pressure,  Natterer  ob- 
tained a  cold  of —220%  The  latent  heat  of  fusion 
of  several  familiar  substances  is  as  follows: 
water,  142.66**;  nitrateof  silver,  113.84**;  zinc, 
60.68**;  sUver,  87.92**;  tin,  26.66**;  sulphur, 
16.86**;  lead,  9.66**;  phosphorus,  9**;  mercury, 
6.11** ;  beeswax^  yellow,  78**.  The  latent  heat  of 
certain  vapors  is  as  follows :  vapor  of  water, 
966** ;  carburetted  nitrogen,  108** ;  absolute  al- 
cohol, 874.4**;  ether,  sulphuric,  168.8**;  oil  of 
turpentine,  124** ;  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  162**. 
(See  also  Distillation.)  Y.  MiEOHAinoAL  Ths- 
OBY  OF  Hbat;  OoNVBBTiBiLrrT  of  Fobobs; 
OoNBEBVATiOK  OF  FoBCB.  Certain  questions  re- 
specting the  relations  and  final  e^^readon  of 
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foroes  baTo  lately  grown  into  great  importance. 
Galileo,  Baoon,  and  others  of  their  time  held 
that  heat  was  a  motion  of  the  particles  of  hodiea. 
This  idea^  in  opposition  to  the  notion  of  phlo- 
giston, or  heat-sabstance,  which  was  in  his  day 
gaining  ground,  Oount  Romford  revived  in 
1778.  He  fonnd^  that  the  friction  of  a  steel 
borer,  used  in  boring  cannon,  and  tamed  82 
times  per  minnte  nnder  a  pressnre  of  10,000  Ihs. 
to  the  sqoare  inch,  evolved  heat  enough  in  2^ 
bonis  to  raise  to  boiling  temperatnre  18}  lbs. 
of  water ;  and  he  thence  calccdated  a  rise  of  1** 
F.  in  1  lb.  of  water  as  the  result  of  a  mechanical 
force  esthnated  at  1,084  lbs.  Davy  in  1799 
melted  pieces  of  ice  in  taeuo  by  their  mutual 
friction.  The  production  of  fire  by  the  rubbing 
together  of  dry  sticks,  Black  considered  to  be 
an  effect  of  compression,  evolving  their  latent 
heat ;  but  the  fact  that,  without  sensible  increase 
of  compression  or.  wear  by  friction,  indefinite 
quantities  of  heat  may  thus  be  obtained,  is  at 
once  fatal  to  this  explanation.  Camot  in  1824 
took  the  next  step^  in  establishing  the  sugges- 
tive law  that  the  greatest  possible  work  of  a 
beat  engine  is  related  to  the  amount  of  change 
of  temperature  undergone,  during  the  action  of 
such  en^ne,  by  the  enclosed  elastic  body.  In 
1842  J.  R.  Mayer  of  Heilbronn,  and  J.  P.  Joule 
of  Manchester,  England,  independently  of  each 
other,  subjected  the  question  to  careftd  experi- 
ment, by  observing  the  heat  evolved  in  agitated 
liquids,  and  by  the  compression  of  gases  and 
friction  of  solids.  The  corrected  results  attained 
by  Joule  give  a  rise  of  1**  F.  in  1  lb.  of  water 
as  the  equivalent  of  mechanical  force  exerted, 
sufficient  to  elevate  against  gravity  to  the  dis- 
tance of  1  foot  a  weight  of  772  lbs.  That  is, 
this  quantity  of  force,  expressed  as  772  foot 
pounds,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  V  of  temperature.  It  has  accord- 
ingly been  termed  the  thermodynamic  unit, 
and  is  also  now  well  known  as  Joule's  equiva- 
lent Heat  and  motive  power,  then,  are  mutu- 
aUy  convertible;  heat  requires  ibr  its  produc- 
tion, and  produces  by  its  disappearance,  mechan- 
ical work  to  the  amount  already  named.  This 
view,  the  dynamical  or  mechanical  theory  of 
beat,  in  the  hands  of  its  author,  of  Prof.  W. 
Thomson,  Waterston,  Rankine,  Regnanlt,  and 
others,  has  already  led  to  many  important  de- 
ductions, theoretical  and  practical.  Some  of 
these  will  here  be  named;  for  others,  see  Srs  ax 
Enginb;  also  the  volumes  of  the  ^Philosophi- 
cal Magazine"  from  the  date  of  Joule's  discov- 
ery, the  **  Philosophical  Transactions,"  1854j 
and  Comptet  rendus^  1853.  The  development 
of  heat  by  compression  of  gases,  by  chemical 
union,  and  by  transnuanon  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent along  insufficient  conductors,  was  very 
-  naturally  considered  in  the  next  place ;  and  in 
these  conversions^  also,  an  equivalency  between 
the  disappearing  and  the  new-appearing  forces 
has  been  gradually  made  out.  The  instances 
continually  extend  and  multiply.  For  example, 
heat  is  fonnd  to  appear  when  Usbt  is  extin- 
guished in  bodies.    Galvani  and  hia  fbllowera 


had  before  diaoovered  the  development  of  elao- 
tricity  as  a  consequence  of  chemical  decompo- 
sitions; Oersted,  in  1820,  the  production  of 
nutfnetism  in  the  vicinity  of  electrical  currents; 
and  Faraday,  in  1881,  the  converse  phenome- 
non of  de^vHopment  of  electricity  by  magnetism. 
Faraday  proved,  in  particular,  the  exact  equiv- 
alency between  the  quantity  of  electricity  gen- 
erated in  any  cell  of  a  battery,  and  the  amount 
of  chemical  decomposition  in  which  it  had 
its  origin;  and  that,  in  an  outside  or  decom- 
posing cell,  compounds  were  eleotrolyxed  in 
exact  chemical  equivalents  with  the  change  go- 
ing on  in  any  single  one  of  the  generating  ccfis. 
Almost  all  the  other  forms  of  force  may  direct- 
ly originate  motion ;  and  the  latter  may  be 
made  to  evolve  many  of  them  in  return.  With- 
in a  single  galvanic  circuit  a  few  feet  in  length, 
by  suitably  arranging  the  conations  at  as  many 
breaks  in  the  conducting  wire,  almost  all  the 
known  forms  of  force,  beginning  with  some  dis- 
i^pearing  affinity  and  a  generated  current,  can 
be  successively  brought  i^  manifestation ;  even 
the  growth  of  vegetables,  or  nutrition,  and  mus- 
eular  or  nervous  actions  of  animal  bodies,  it  is 
now  ascertained,  may  form  links  in  this  wonder- 
ful chain  of  the  relations  of  forces.  The  casea 
of  this  nature  known  at  tiiat  time  were  in  1846 
generalized  by  Prof.  Grove,  in  relation  to  phya- 
ical  forces,  in  the  hypothesis  that  these  foroee 
are  mutually  convertible  and  equivalent;  or, 
that  any  one  of  them  ia  capable,  nnder  suitable 
conditions,  i.  «.,  in  conne<^on  with  its  proper 
material  substratum,  of  giving  place  to  the 
manifestation,  in  an  equivalent  amount,  of  any 
other.  This  relation,  expressed  by  Grove  as 
the  **  correlation  of  forces,"  Helmholtz  has 
named  the  ^  conservation,"  and  Smee  the  '*  mo- 
nogenesis  of  force."  In  truth,  it  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand correlation  as  anythmg  less  than  con- 
vertibility, or  convertibility  as  ausht  else  than 
unity— at  least,  a  potential  unity,  ^ving  certain 
invariable  manifestations  or  forms  of  power  un- 
der any  given  set  of  material  conditions.  In 
1848  Prof.  W.  B.  Carpenter  first  distinctiy  pro- 
posed the  extension  of  this  theory  to  embrace  a 
convertibility  of  electricity  and  the  nerve  force 
in  animals ;  and  in  1850,  to  the  idea  of  a  like 
inter-relation  of  the  vital  with  the  physical 
forces  generally.  The  supposed  law  may,  in 
its  present  form,  be  thus  broadly  stated  :  all 
fbrms  ol  force  or  energy  are  convertible;  and 
an  apparent  disapnearance  of  any  one  is  neces- 
sarily compensatea  by  the  appearance  anew  of 
an  equiviuent  amount  of  one  or  more  other 
forms.  Some  recent  confirmations  of  the  law 
may  be  named.  Foucault  caused  a  soft  iron 
wheel  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet  to 
revolve ;  as  soon  as,  by  passing  the  galvanio 
current,  magnetism  was  induce^  the  wheel  was 
seized  as  if  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  a  consider- 
ably increased  power  was  required  to  keep  up 
its  velocity,  while  heat  was  n^idly  developed 
in  the  wheel,  and  by  suitable  communication 
was  made  to  boil  water.  Prof.  W.  Thomson 
finds  that  ^e  freezing  or  melting  point  of  bodies 
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is  lowered  bjpreasnre,  that  of  water  by  0.282* 
for  a  prewure  equal  to  16.8  atmoapherea.  Fara- 
daj  has  shown  that  the  disrapted  affinity  of  a 
single  drop  of  water  erolves  a  quantitj  of  eleo^ 
tridty  saffioient  for  a  flash  of  lightning:  the  heat 
and  terrific  mechanioal  effects  to  wl4|h  the  lat- 
ter gives  rise  are  bat  too  well  known.  Bonsen 
and  Roscoe  (1867)  have  eicperimentally  proved 
that  the  chemical  rays  of  the  sunbeam  arcr  ex- 
tinffaidied  (absorbed)  in  doing  chemical  work ; 
and  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  claims  to  have  pre- 
served, m  white  card  paper  saturated  with  tar- 
taric acid  or  salts  of  nraniom,  exposed  for  some 
minutes  to  the  sun  and  then  sealed  up,  this  ac- 
tinic energy  of  solar  light,  and  to  have  obtidned 
its  effect  after  intervals  of  various  length,  some 
as  great  as  6  months.  (See  also  Animal  Elbo- 
TBI0IT7,  and  Fluobesoenoe.)  Of  special  interest, 
as  touching  this  subject,  are  the  recent  experi- 
ments showing  that  time  i%an  essential  element 
in  all  phenomena  involvingmovementor  change; 
not  less  in  sensation,  perception,  volition,  and 
muscular  contraction,  than  in  purely  physical 
actions.  Thus,  the  average  speed  of  the  nerv- 
ous change  conveying  the  materiel  of  aeusstloTLS 
or  volitions  in  man,  is  by  Helmholtz  stated  at 
180  feet  per  second ;  slower  in  some  of  the  low- 
er animus ;  &ster  in  some  of  the  temperaments, 
in  man,  than  in  others,  and  also  during  eleva- 
tion of  the  bodily  temperature;  but  such  that, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  human  species,  the  whole  in- 
terval between  the  reception  of  an  impression 
from  without,  and  the  earliest  possible  conse- 
quent muscular  movement,  is  about  0.2  of  a 
second.  Thus  the  distinctions  of  quick  and 
slow  thinking  seem  in  a  fair  way  of  a  physical 
explanation;  a  conclusion  further  established 
by  the  determinations  recently  made,  for  astro- 
nomical purposes,  of  the  ^^  personal  equation'' 
of  observers,  or  the  organic  differences  in  the 
celerity  of  si^ht  and  registration  by  hand  dis- 
tinguishing different  individuals.  According  to 
the  views  now  stated,  the  food  of  any  animal 
body,  that  of  man  included,  is  merely  a  vehicle 
for  the  introduction  within  the  grasp  of  the  liv- 
ing organism  of  physical  and  chemical  energies 
inwrought  into  and  thus  stored  up  in  such  pab- 
ulum during  the  process  of  its  formation,  and 
by  it  obtained,  of  course,  from  the  forces  of  in- 
animate nature ;  and  the  necessity  and  value  of 
food  is  explained  by  its  capability,  at  some  time 
subsequent  to  its  ingestion,  of  suffering  a  disap- 
pearance of  the  afi&nities  that  had  constituted 
It  an  organizable  or  hishly  organic  substance, 
with  an  equivalent  evolution  of  the  forces  pe- 
culiar to  the  animal  organization.  Thus  food 
serves  as  the  physical  link  between  the  mind 
and  the  world  of  matter  on  which  the  former 
is  enabled  to  act,  and  furnishes,  not  the  princi- 
ple of  intelligence,  but  that  sum  of  energies 
which  we  term  vital  forces,  and  whose  mani- 
festation is  the  physical  fact  of  life.  Thus  man 
moves  within  an  ocean  of  forces,  which  he  daily 
draws  into  his  own  vitality,  and  again  expends 
in  manifestations  necessitated  by  the  continu- 
ance of  life  or  dictated  by  his  intellijpnce.  The 


work  of  generating  de  now  organic  compounds, 
including  foods,  or  the  vehicles  for  introducing 
physical  forces  into  the  living  animal  body,  is 
well  known  to  occur  in  the  green  leaves  of 
growing  plants ;  so  that  at  this  very  point  the 
temporary  transfer  of  energies  from  the  physi- 
cal to  the  vital  realm  must  take  place.  And 
accordingly  it  is  not  only  true  that  at  this  point 
simply  chemical  affinities,  as  those  constituting 
the  compounds  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  am- 
monia, give  way,  to  be  replaced  by  organic 
chemical  affinities,  as  those  constituting  starch, 
glucose,  and  albumen,  but  there  is  idso  a  disap- 
pearance of  certain  energies  of  the  sunbeam  im- 
pinging on  the  leaves — ^for  instance,  most  of  its 
actinic  and  thermal,  and  a  portion  of  its  lumi- 
nous rays.  The  fact  that  green  paper  or  a  green 
wall,  of  color  identical  with  that  of  the  lea^ 
produces  the  same  obvious  effect  in  extinguish- 
ing certain  portions  of  the  sunbeam,  does  not 
invalidate  this  view ;  for  it  is  only  necessary  to 
assume  that  in  the  paper  or  wall,  where  no  or- 
ganic compounds  are  forming,  some  other  equiv- 
alent manifestation  of  the  aisappearing  forces 
— ^probably  heat,  fading  (a  chemical  change),  or 
electricity — ^must  occur ;  and  the  objector  must 
show,  therefore,  that  between  the  results  in  the 
plant  and  the  paper  there  is  no  such  difference. 
If  not  through  the  conversion  here  supposed  in 
the  leaves,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  from 
what  source  is  derived  that  vast  accumulation 
of  energies  which  are  as  complete  in  every  part 
of  a  tree  or  of  a  forest  as  they  were  originally 
in  the  single  acorn  from  whidi  the  latter  may 
have  sprung.  A  question  naturally  growing 
out  of  the  view  offerees  now  explained,  is  that 
as  to  what  single  form  of  energy,  beneath  and 
subject  to  Creative  Intelligence,  can  more  thau 
any  other  claim  to  be  the  fountain  or  source  of 
the  various  forms.  Loose,  analogical  reasoning 
has  repeatedly  named  electricity  as  the  parent 
force;  and  iEpinns,  conceiving  matter  to  be 
self-repellent,  and  gravitation  an  electrical  phe- 
nomenon— a  sort  of  residual  excess  of  the  at- 
traction of  matter  and  electricity  combined, 
over  the  repulsion  due  to  the  former  alone-— 
comes  also  to  this  conclusion.  But,  in  view  of 
the  important  part  played  by  gravitation  as  a 
oosmical  agency,  especially  if  we  accept  La- 
place's nebular  hypothesis,  it  would  seem  more 
reasonable,  with  Smee  and  some  others,  to  as- 
sign to  gravitation  this  position.  Faraday, 
indeed,  has  recently  questioned  whether  the  va- 
riation of  gravitative  force  in  the  ratio  of  the 
inverse  square  of  distance  be  compatible  with 
the  law  of  conservation  offeree;  whether,  if 
a  body  were  at  a  distance  10  from  the  earth, 
and  then  suddenly  brought  within  a  distance  1, 
there  would  not,  according  to  present  views  of 
gravitation,  occur  an  actual  creation  of  force, 
in  the  ratio  of  100  to  1,  and  a  corresponding 
annihilation  on  its  being  as  suddenly  returned. 
To  this  query,  Sir  W.  J.  M.  Rankine  (April, 
1859)  replies  that  the  quantity  conserved  dur- 
ing flJl  the  mutual  actions  of  a  system  of  bodies, 
is  always  equivalent  to  a  product  of  two  £Bctors ; 
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one,  a  tendency,  or  impnlBton;  the  other,  the 
diBtanoe  through  which  this  impulsion  is  car 
pable  of  acting,  within  the  time  considerecL 
Henoe,  sinee  in  the  case  of  the  grayitatiTe  at- 
traction of  two  bodies^  which  is  a  mere  t>re8* 
Bore  or  phenomenon  of  statics,  the  impmsion 
cmly  is  regurded,  the  qnantity  of  the  impulsion 
is  one  to  whicdi  no  law  of  ccmservation  can  ap- 
ply; and  conseqnently  the  case  supposed  ftir- 
nishes  no  contniaiction  of  the  principle  at  issue. 
Be  farther  remarks  that  the  idea  of  force,  as 
popularly  understood,  is  mechanically  incom- 
plete, in  that  it  may  stand  for  an  attraction 
only ;  while  the  conception  of  energy,  proper- 
ly defined,  includes  both  the  factors,  and  de- 
notes a  quantity  rigidly  and  always  conserved 
or  replaced  by  equivalents,  in  the  physical 
changes  thus  far  studied;  so  that  a  better  ex- 
pression f[>r  the  law  would  be  that  of  the  *^  con- 
servation of  energy."  Faraday  seems  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that,  to  move  the  supposed 
body  from  the  distance  10  to  the  distanc^l, 
would  require  the  expending  on  its  inertia  oi  a 
power  that,  tiurown  into  the  lighter  scale,  must 
neutralize  the  apparent  disparity  between  the 
attractions  at  the  two  unlike  distances ;  so  that 
his  difficulty  arises  from  the  supposlDg  of  a 
mechanicaQy  impossible  case. — ^The  most  im- 
portant general  consequence  of  the  theory  now 
detailed,  is  that  expressed  in  the  idea  of  con- 
servation.  Aooormng  to  this,  every  form  of 
energy,  upon  ceasing  to  be  manifestiy  active, 
simply  passes  into  some  other  form  of  energy, 
of  which  the  manifestation  may  or  may  not  be 
equally  obvious.  Hence,  no  amount  or  fraction 
of  force  can  ever  be  lost  or  annihilated;  and 
of  course,  in  a  universal  system,  once  complete, 
no  quantity  of  new  force  can  by  any  means  be 
created.  Physicists  have  long  rested  in  the 
conclusion  that  no  atom  of  matter  can  be  added 
or  lost,  except  through  the  direct  exercise  of 
creative  power ;  and  it  is  strange  that  the  like 
obvious  conclusion  in  respect  to  force  or  eneivy 
comes  so  late  in  the  history  of  science.  The 
sum  total  of  energies  in  a  univenal  system  Is  a 
constant  through  infinite  time;  but  particular 
amounts  of  energy,  according  to  conditions, 
may  pass  from  one  form  into  another :  speedi- 
ly, as  in  the  conversion  of  current  electricity 
ixd»  heat  or  mechanical  efiTect;  or  slowly,  and 
to  appearance  irrecoverably ;  or  such  energy 
may  appear  to  pass  from  within  the  bounds 
of  one  partial  system  to  those  of  another,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  earth  affected  by  light  and  heat 
of  the  most  remote  stars.  Among  practical  re- 
snlts  of  the  theory,  are  such  as  we  calculation 
of  the  mechanical  energy  extrioable  from  a 
pound  of  coal ;  this  is,  in  tne  different  kiuds  of 
coal,  according  to  purity,  from  5,000,000  to 
10,000,000  foot  pounds.  A  horse  or  a  man  can 
turn  to  account  from  i  to  J  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  the  entire  duly  oiddation  of  food 
and  tissue;  the  steam  engine,  by  a  much  less 
costiy  fuel,  can  be  made  to  yield  a  larger  per- 
centage of  work.  Prof.  W.  Thomson  ctdculates 
the  meohanioal  energy  of  a  cubic  mile  of  son- 


light;  and  he  also  finds  that  the  force  of  the 
solar  rays  fSalliDg  annually  on  a  square  foot  of 
land,  in  lat  SO"",  is  equal  to  580,000,000  foot 
pounds,  about  .01  of  which  he  supposes  to  be 
consumed  in  vegetable  growth  and  secretion. 
He  finds  that  the  heat  alone  hourly  given  out 
by  each  square  yard  of  the  solar  surface  is  equiv- 
alent ^o  68,000  horse  power,  and  would  require 
the  hourly  combustion  of  18,500  lbs.  of  coaL 
This  estimate,  however,  which  is  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  evolved  energy  Is  obtained 
from  chemical  action,  requires  the  consumption 
during  each  year  of  8,000  times  the  quantity  of 
matter  that,  if  supposed  to  act  by  friction  and 
concussion,  as  in  a  meteoric  shower,  must  pro- 
duce the  same  result.  Under  the  latter  sup- 
position, the  angular  diameter  of  the  sun,  as 
seen  from  the  earth,  would  be  100,000  years  in 
increasing  by  a  single  second  of  a  degree.  To 
such  an  actlbn,  therefore,  the  materials  for 
which  may  in  part,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the 
zodiacal  light,  Waterston  and  Thomson  ascribe 
the  origin  of  the  sun^s  energv.  By  either  theory 
the  sun  is  losing  heat,  and  the  materials  for  its 

Eroduotion  are  being  consumed.  Motion  and 
eat  seem  thus  to  be  gradually  passing  into 
other  forms  of  force ;  and  if  so,  the  universe  is 
tending  to  a  state  of  eternal  quiescence.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  these  deductions  will  be  found 
accordant  with  facts  known  and  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. If  true,  the  progress  or  science  may 
nevertheless  enable  man  for  a  time  to  recon- 
vert, upon  his  own  planet,  certain  forms  of 
force  on  a  large  scale  into  motion  and  heat,  and 
thus  to  delay  the  threatened  catastrophe.  *^  It 
is  impossible,"  sud  Prof.  Owen  before  the  Brit- 
ish association  in  1858,  ^  to  foresee  the  extent 
to  which  chemistry  may  ultimately,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  things  needful,  supersede  the  present 
vital  agencies  of  nature,  and  enable  us  to  obtain 
in  a  small  manufactory,  and  in  a  few  days, 
effects  which  can  be  realized  from  present  nat- 
ural agencies  only  when  they  are  exerted  upon 
vast  areas  of  land,  and  through  considerable 
periods  of  time." — ^The  sources  of  heat  may,  for 
convenience,  be  divided  into :  1,  mechanics],  as 
in  the  case  of  arrested  motions,  in  blows,  fric- 
tion, te.,  and  the  evolution  of  specific  and  la- 
tent heat  by  compression ;  8,  physical,  as  that 
obtained  by  direct  and  shnple  conversion  of 
electricity,  or  other  physical  forces;  8,  chem-. 
leal,  as  that  due  to  oxidation  and  like  changes 
(see  CkmBTTsnoBr,  and  Fuel);  4,  physiological, 
or  that  developed  during  the  vital  processes  of 
vegetable  and  animal  bodiea— unless,  indeed,  this 
division  is  to  be  included  under  the  preceding ; 
5,  cosmioal.  as  that  due  to  the  radiation  of  suns, 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  that  by  which  we  are 
affected  coming  from  the  centre  of  our  own  sys- 
tem, and  also  that  probably  radiating  from  cool- 
ing planetary  bodies.  Doubtiess,  these  distinc- 
tions do  not  hold  in  nature;  heat  from  all 
sources  is  essentially  identical,  and  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  interchangeable  with  all  other  fonns 
of  force.  The  term  caloric,  however,  if  still 
retained  in  science,  can  no  longer,  as  f6nnerly, 
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be  employed  to  signify  a  sort  of  sobstanoe  of 
heat  It  may  ^propriatelr  be  used  to  name 
that  form  of  energy,  consiaered  as  a  cause,  of 
whioh  warmth  and  the  other  known  results 
are  the  sensible  effects.  In  reference  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  process  of  combus- 
tion is  retarded  by  the  action  of  sunli^t,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  recent  ezperimei)ts  of 
Prof.  Le  Oonte,  and  his  conclusion  that  sunlight 
exercises  no  retarding  influence  on  the  burning 
of  bodies,  are  probably  vitiated  by  his  employ* 
ment  of  a  glass  lens  to  condense  the  solar  beam. 
Prof.  Stokes  found  that  glass  cuts  off  a  larso 
portion  of  the  chemical  rays;  so  that  when  in 
experimenting  he  desdred  to  retain  these  in  the 
transmitted  l^am,  he  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  prisms  and  lenses  of  quartz.  Now, 
concentration  of  mere  solar  heat,  as  of  any  heat, 
must  have  aided  the  combustion;  it  is  yet  a 

guestion  whether  the  luminous  ^rays,  per  m, 
aye  any  effect  on  the  burning  procees ;  but  the 
probability  having  been  that  the  chemical  rays, 
and  these  only,  would  by  their  deoxidizing 
agency  interfere  with  the  combustion,  Prof.  Le 
Oonte  should  have  avoided  the  use  of  a  medium 
that,  by  excluding  the  greater  part  of  these 
rays,  must  leave  the  question  of  tneir  influence 
on  burningjdoubtfal  as  before,  or  rather  incline 
us  still  to  accept  the  popular  opinion  on  the 
subject. . 

HEATH  {eriea^  Linn.),  the  common  name  of 
one  of  the  most  extensive  genera  of  plani», 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its 
flowers.  It  is  ^unknown  to  North  America, 
although  there  are  many  flowering  plants  em- 
braced in  the  natural  order  (erioeoB)  to  which  it 
belongs,  which  are  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  new  world.  In  Qrest  Britain  the  heath 
br  heather  covers  vast  tracts  of  wild  land ;  on 
the  sides  of  mountains  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
it  forms  beds,  extending  for  many  mUes  together, 
of  trailing  stems  which  are  8  or  4  feet  in  length* 
In  those  portions  of  the  country  the  plant  enters 
into  the  manu&cture  of  a  variety  of  rude  do- 
mestic articles.  A  double-flowered  variety  of 
extreme  beauty  has  been  known  in  British  gar- 
dens. Some  species  are  peculiar  to  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  a  few  to  the  Mediterranean 
coasts.  In  Grermany  and  on  the  mountains  of 
middle  Europe  generally  the  flesh-colored  heath 
(S.  eamea)  is  one  of  the  few  plants  which  are 
the  early  harbingers  of  spring.  A  great  many 
species  of  the  heath  are  favorite  plants  for  green- 
house culture.  These  daim  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope  as  their  native  country.  In  a  wild  condi- 
tion there,  their  external  forms  and  habits  are 
so  unprepossessing  that  they  are  scarcely  noticed 
among  the  «wild  flowering  plants ;  but  under 
cultivation  and  training  they  acquire  great  per- 
fection, one  of  their  principal  charms  consisting 
in  the  production  of  flowers  during  the  whole 
year.  A  very  peculiar  treatment  however, 
alone  insures  success;  and  owing  to  general 
neglect  or  to  ignorance  of  this  fiuS,  the  hea^ 
have  often  fisOlen  into  disrepute.  The  best  prac- 
tical treatise  on  tiieir  artificial  growtii  is  McNab's 


**  Propagation,  Cultivation,  and  Qeneral  Treat- 
ment of  Gape  Heaths'*  (Edinburgh,  1882).  The 
soil  whidi  iii.  McNab  recommends  is  a  black 
peat,  tiUcen  from  a  dry  heath  or  common  which 
IS  never  overflowed  with  water.  With  this  a 
certain  proportion  of  sand  is  used,  when  not 
naturally  present  Small  fragments  of  freestone 
are  milled  with  the  compost,  it  being  found 
that  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  fibres  of  the 
roots  se^  such  substances  for  moisture.  On 
every  new  change  into  lai^  pots,  when  it  be- 
comes necessary,  the  original  ball  of  earth  is 
raised  a  littie  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  suffident 
space  being  allowed  between  it  and  the  iM>t  to 
allow  proper  watering.  Considerable  drainage 
is  recommended,  and  also  plunging  the  pots  in 
tan  or  some  suostance  which  will  keep  them 
cool  during  the  heat  of  summer,  and  will  secure 
an  equal  moisture  to  those  portions  of  the  roota 
which  seek  the  sides.  By  such  a  treatment 
the  heaths  can  be  made  very  remarkable.  Some 
specimens,  according  to  Loudon,  have  been 
blown  to  grow  7  or  8  feet  high,  and  to  range 
from  10  to  26  feet  in  drcumference.  AH  the 
species  do  well,  becausei  being  natives  of  the 
Idgher  regions,  they  can  bearoonidderable  cold. 
A  more  imiform  climate  than  ours  seems  most 
fiftvorable,  however,  and  in  England  their  culti- 
vation has  been  carried  to  a  sreater  degree  of 
perfection.  The  flowers  of  tne  heaths  have  a 
4-leaved  calyx,  a  4-toothed  corolla,  and  their 
numerous  seeds  are  contained  in  a  ary,  4  or  8- 
oelled  capsule,  which  opens  into  valves  with  the 
partitions  projeotfaig  from  its  middle.  Their 
foliage  consists  generally  of  very  narrow  linear 
leaves  arranged  in  whorls,  and  are  so  similar  as 
often  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  belong 
to  one  species,  an  idea  soon  disdpated  on  the 
appearance  of  their  wonderftdly  diversified  flow- 
ers. It  is  impossible  for  words  to  do  justice  to 
the  delicacy,  elesance,  and  loveliness  of  their 
tissue,  colors,  and  forms.  The  total  number  of 
kinds,  according  to  Don,  is  from  800  to  400. 

HEATH,  William,  a  minor-general  in  the 
American  revolution,  bom  in  Boxbnry,  Mass^ 
March  7, 1787,  died  there,  Jan.  24, 1814.  When 
the  Massachusetts  congross  in  1774  voted  to 
enroll  12,000  minute  men,  volunteers  from 
an\ong  the  militia,  Heath,  then  a  farmer  in 
Boxbury,  was  commissioned  as  one  of  the  gen- 
erals. On  June  22, 1776,  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  brigadier  in  the  continental  army, 
and  in  Aug.  1776,  was  created  major-general. 
When  the  troops  moved  to  New  York,  Heath 
was  stationed  in  the  highlands  near  Eing^s 
Bridge,  with  orders  to  throw  up  fortifications  for 
the  defence  of  that  important  pass.  In  1777  he 
was  Uimsferred  to  Boston,  ana  the  prisoners  of 
Saratoga  were  intrusted  to  him.  In  June,  1779, 
he  was  again  in  New  York,  at  the  highlands, 
with  4  reffiments,  and  he  was  stationed  near  the 
Hudson  tiU  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  the 
last  surviving  mi^or-general  of  the  war,  and 
his  ^*  Memoirs  of  Min.  Gen.  Heath,  containing 
Anecdotes,  Details  of  Skirmishes,  Batties,  &c., 
during  the  American  War"  0798),  shows  hhn 
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to  bttve  been  honest  and  fiuthfiil  in  tbe  seirice 
of  his  country,  with  a  dash  of  Tunitj  and  sim- 

HEATHFIELD,  Lobd.  See  Euoir,  Gbobos 
Atopbtcbl 

HEBBETi,  Fbudbioe,  a  German  lyric  and 
dramatic  poet,  bom  in  Wesselburen,  Holatein, 
March  18, 1818.  He  was  graduated  at  Heidel- 
beigv  wid  went  to  Hambms,  where  his  ^^  Jq- 
dith"  (1841),  '"Genovera"  (1848),  and  ''The 
Diamond*'  (IS^T)^  were  completed.  He  now 
aucoeesiyely  yisited  Oopenhagen,  Paris,  London, 
and  Naples.  In  Vienna,  he  married  the  actress 
Christine  Enghans  in  1848. 

HEBE,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  goddess  of 
yonth  and  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  Her 
avocations  were  yarions.  She  served  her  fel* 
low  divinities  with  nectar  at  their  festivals ; 
asasted  her  mother  in  putting  the  horses  to  her 
chariot ;  and  bathed  and  dressed  her  brother 
Hare.  She  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  Her* 
coles  after  his  apotheosis,  and  to  have  been  the 
mother  ci  two  sons  by  him. 

HEBEL,  JohabvPktbb.  a  German  poet,  hofn, 
in  Basel,  May  11,  1760,  died  at  Schwetadiogen, 
Sept.  22,  1826.  He  studied  at  Erlangen,  and 
in  1791  was  appointed  professor  in  the  g]^nna* 
slum  of  Carlsruiie.  He  became  in  1805  church 
counsellor,  in  1819  prelate.  His  poems,  which 
were  principally  written  in  a  Swabian  sub-disr 
lect  which  prevails  especiaUy  in  the  Rhenish 
region  near  basel,  are  remarkable  for  simpUctty 
and  yet  refinement.  Goethe  prused  tiiem 
warmly  in  a  review  which  did  much  for  the 
£une  of  the  poet.  Hebel's  principal  works  are : 
AUemanniiche  GtdidhU  (Carlsrnhe,  8th  ed. 
1842X  of  which  there  are  6  different  high  Ger- 
inan  translations;  Die  Ubli$cAen  Otmikichten 
(Stuttgart.  1824) ;  and  Dtr  rheinldndiiche  E^ui- 
M^reuna  (Stuttgart,  1827).  A  monument  was 
erected  to  Hebei  in  Oarlsrohe  in  1885. 

HEBEB^  RianrAiD^  an  English  bishop  and 
author,  bom  in  Malpas,  Ohesbire,  Apnl  21, 
1788,  died  in  Trichinopoly,  presidency  of  Ma- 
dnis»  April  8, 1826.  In  early  childhood  he  man- 
ifested a  remarkable  fondness  for  study,  and  at 
the  age  of  7  had  translated  Phaodms  into  Eng- 
lish verse.  Entering  Brasenose  college,  Ox- 
ford, in  1800,  he  took  high  rank  as  a  classical 
scholar,  and  during  his  first  year  at  the  univer^ 
sity  his  Carmen  Secularej  a  hexameter  poem 
commemorating  the  opening  of  the  century, 
obtuned  the  prize  for  Latin  verse.  In  1808  he 
produced  his  prise  poem  *^  Palestine,'^  which 
occupies  a  prominent  place  among  his  poetical 
remains,  and  which  is  stall  considered  the  best 
performance  of  the  kind  emanatiDg  from  the 
nniversity.  After  a  brilliant  academical  career, 
be  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1804^  and  the 
next  year  gained  tbe  bachelor's  prize  for  an 
Engliw  prose  essay  on  the  '^  Sense  of  Honor.'^ 
Subsequently  be  made  an  extensive  tour  through 
northern  and  sontb-eastem  Europe,  and  in  1807 
took  orders  and  was  presented  Dy  bis  brother 
Bicfatfd  to  a  living  at  Hodnet  in  Shropshire, 
belonging  to  the  family,  on  which  he  settled  in 


1809.  immediately  after  his  marriage  with  tiie 
daughter  of  Dr.  Shipley,  dean  of  St  Asaph.  In 
order  to  devote  himself  to  his  parochial  duties, 
be  withdrew  in  a  great  measure  from  the  so- 
ciety of  the  world  by  which  be  was  courted, 
and  for  14  years  labored  faithfully  among  his 
parishioners,  to  whom  the  gentleness  of  his 
manners  and  his  benevolence  of  heart  greatly 
endeared  him.  He  sought  out  distress  and  re- 
lieved it  with  almost  prodigal  liberality,  and 
was  never  happier  than  when  he  could  afford 
consolation  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and 
needy.  His  leisure  hours  were  still  devoted  to 
literature,  and  he  became  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  "Quarterly  Review,'  beside  cnlti« 
vating.his  poetical  talent  in  the  composition  of 
bymnS)  it  having  long  been  a  favorite  project 
with  him  to  elevate  the  literary  standard  of 
church  psalmodr.  In  1812  appeared  a  small 
volume,  entitled  '^  Poems  and  Translations'* 
(12mo.9  London),  containing  many  original 
hymns  written  to  particular  tunes,  his  talent 
for  adapting  poetry,  sacred  or  secular,  to  any 
tune  be  chanced  to  hear,  being  a  remarkable 
characteristic  with  him.  The  elegant  versifi- 
cation and  devotional  fervor  of  these  place 
them  among  the  most  popular  and  beautiful 
productions  of  the  kind  in  the  language.  He 
also  commenced  a  dictionary  of  the  Bible,  which 
he  was  compelled  by  other  duties  to  relinquish, 
and  in  1819-^22  edited  the  works  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  with  a  copious  life  of  the  author,  and 
a  critical  examination  of  his  writings.  In  1822 
be  was  appointed  preacher  at  Lincoln^s  Inn,  and 
in  the  succeeding  year  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Calcutta,  a  see  which  at  that  time  embraced 
all  British  Lidia,  Geylon,  Mauritius,  and  Aus- 
tralasia. He  departed  for  Calcutta  in  June, 
1828,  and  12  months  later  entered  upon  the 
visitation  of  bis  vast  diocese.  From  that  time 
until  liis  death  he  was  incessantiy  occupied  with 
the  duties  of  his  o£Sce,  making  long  journeys  to 
Bombay,  Madras,  and  Ceylon,  and  showing  an 
energy  and  capacity  which,  combinecWwith  his 
mildiness  and  benignity,  elicited,  it  is  said,  the 
espect  and  veneration  of  the  native  population 
of  India.  He  died  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  while 
refr'cshing  himself  with  a  cold  bath,  half  an 
hour  after  administering  the  rite  of  confirma^ 
tion  to  a  number  of  native  converts.  After  his 
death  appeared  his  ^Narrative  of  a  Journey 
through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,  from 
Calcutta  to  Bombay"  (2  vols.  4to.,  London, 
1828),  a  work  abounding  in  animated  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  and  manners,  and  vividly  illus- 
trating the  Christian  zeal  and  benevolence  of  the 
writer.  In  1827  his  hymns  were  first  published 
entire  in  a  volume  entitled  ^  Hymns  written 
and  adapted  to  the  Service  of  the  Church,**  of 
which  many  subsequent  editions  have  appeared, 
fhe  missionary  hymn  in  this  collection,  **From 
Greeland^s  icy  mountains,**  is  fiuniliar  to  the 
Protestant  church  service  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  spoken,  and  would  slone  pre- 
serve the  author*8  name  from  oblivion.  The 
latest  edition  of  his  complete  poems,  including 
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Ida  "Palestine,"  ia  that  of  1856  (Sro.^  London). 
Among  these  the  tiandiations  from  Pindar  have 
been  greatly  admired.  The  Bampton  lectures  en- 
titled ^^The  Personality  and  Office  of  the  Chris- 
tian Oomforter'*  (8vo.,  Oxford,  1818),  were  his 
only  sermons  pnhUahed  daring  his  life.  Several 
volumes  of  his  sermons  delivered  in  England 
and  India  were  posthnmously  published,  and 
in  1880  appeiffed  the  "  Life  and  Unpublished 
Works  of  K^inald  Heber,  by  his  Widow" 
(2  vols.  4ta,  London).  His  life  and  charac- 
ter have  been  several  times  sketched  by  able 
hands;  among  others  hj  Jeflfrey,  who  describes 
him  as  *^  zealous  for  his  church,  and  not  for- 
getful of  his.  station,  but  remembering  it  more 
for  the  duties  than  for  the  honors  that  were  at- 
tached to  it,  and  infinitely  more  zealous  for  the 
religious  improvement  and  for  the  happiness 
and  spiritud  and  worldly  good  of  his  fellow 
creatures  of  every  tongue,  faith,  and  complex- 
ion."— RiCHABD,  half  broUier  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  well  known  bibliomaniac,  bom  in  West- 
minster in  ITTS,  died  in  Oct  1883.  He  was 
educated  at  Brasenose  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  was  noted  for  his  assiduous  cultivation  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  At  19  years  of 
age  he  edited  the  works  of  Silius  Italicus  (2  vols. 
12moi,  1792),  and  a  vear  later  prepared  for  the 
press  an  edition  of  the  Claudiani  Oarmina 
(2  vols.  12mo.,  1798).  A  taste  for  book  col- 
lecting was  developed  in  him  in  childhood,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  it  became  a  ruling 

Sassion.  Succeeding  on  the  death  of  his  father 
1  1804  to  larse  estates  in  Yorkshire  and 
Sliropshire,  which  he  considerably  augmented 
and  unproved,  he  fortliwith  devoted  himself  to 
tile  purchase  of  rare  books;  and  having  abun- 
dant means,  he  was  enabled  to  amass  a  stock  of 
books  and  manuscripts  such  as  is  seldom  found 
in  the  possession  of  a  single  individual.  After 
ransacking  Engknd  he  travelled  extensively  on 
the  continent,  jmrchasinff  everywhere,  and  leav- 
ing large  depots  of  bo^s  in  Paris,  Antwerp, 
Brussels^Jrhent,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Nether^ 
lands  and  (Germany.  His  reddenoe  in  Pimlico, 
London,  was  filled  with  books  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  he  had,  beside,  another  house  in  York 
street  laden  with  literary  treasures,  and  a  large 
library  in  Oxford.  At  his  death  his  collection 
in  England  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Dibdin  at 
106,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  many  thousands 
on  the  continent,  the  whole  having  cost  upward 
of  £180,000.  Mr.  Allibone  in  his  «'  Dictionary 
of  Authors,"  however,  considers  this  an  under- 
estimate, and  states  as  the  result  of  a  careful 
computation  that  the  volumes  in  England  num- 
bered 118,195,  and  those  in  France  and  Holland 
88,862,  making  a  total  of  146,827,  to  which 
must  be  added  a  larse  collection  of  pamphlets 
bound  and  unbound.  This  immense  library 
was  disposed  of  at  auction  after  the  owner^s 
death,  the  sale  lasting  216  days,  and  realizing 
over  £60,000.  "Mi,  Heber  was  an  nnsuccessftd 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  in  parliament  in  1806,  but  was 
returned  for  it  in  1821,  and  served  until  1826. 


HfiBEBT,  Jaoqubb  RiHt,  a  French  rerola- 
tionist,  known  also  under  the  assumed  name  of 
PiBB  DuoHxsirB,  bom  in  Alen^n  in  1756,  exe- 
cuted in  Paris,  March  22, 1794.    Of  low  parent- 
age, and  still  lower  education,  he  repaired  when 
very  young  to  Paris,  where  he  led  an  obscare 
life,  generally  supporting  himself  by  dishoneat 
means.    When  the  revolution  broke  out,  he 
took  to  pamphlet  writing,  and  soon  established 
a  scurrilous  newspaper  csJled  Le  Pire  Duehesn^ 
which  had  considerable  popularity  among  the 
lowest  chusses  of  the  people,  and  was  instra- 
mental  in  exciting  several  insurrectionary  move- 
ments.   After  Aug.  10, 1792,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  self-oonstitated 
revolutionary  commune,  and  received  tiie  ap- 
pointment of  substitute  to  the  frocurmiT  tyn- 
die    The  Girondists  having  obtained  from  the 
convention  an  order  for  his  arrest^  he  was 
liberated  in  consequence  of  a  violent  outbreak 
of  the  citizens,  and  became  more  popular  than 
ever.    A  member  of  the  commission  to  examine 
Marie  Antoinette,  he  nttered  the  most  outrage- 
ous calumnies  against  the  unfortunate  queen. 
When  the  Girondists  were  in  their  turn  arrest- 
ed, he  is  said  to  have  plotted  their  assassinatioa 
before  their  trial.    In  coigunction  with  Chau- 
mette,  Anacharsis  Olootz,  and  others,  he  estab- 
lished the  worslup  of  the  '^goddess  Reason;" 
and,  relying  upon  the  support  of  the  oommune 
and  the  olm>  of  Cordeliers,  organized  the  ultra- 
revolutionist  party  which  bore  his  name,  the 
H^bertists  or  mvragh.    The  committee  of  pub- 
lic safety,  which  was  controlled  by  Robespierre, 
had  them  arraigned  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
the  convention ;  and  on  the  night  of  March  18, 
17d4,  Hubert,  Ohaumette,  Montmoro,  Ronsin, 
Olootz,  and  14  others,  were  conveyed  to  prison. 
Hubert  evinced  great  cowardice  on  his  trial,  and 
was  executed  amid  the  Jeers  of  the  Parisians. 
The  circulation  of  his  paper  had  be^i  immense. 
During  the  year  1793  he  received  from  the  gov- 
ernment no  less  than  $86,000  for  copies  gratui- 
tously distributed.    Beside  his  Journal,  he  pub- 
lished several  pamphlets  of  a  similar  character, 
Le$  vitrei  eauSt^  CaUehisme^  OtaUiqw  Mculairey 
AUrumaeh^  &o.,  all  of  them  signed  *^Le  P^re 
Duchesne." 

HEBREWS,  Efistls  to  thb,  one  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament^  address- 
ed to  converted  Jews,  and  designed  to  dissuade 
them  from  relapsing  into  Judaism  and  to  fortify 
them  in  the  Ohristian  ftlth.  It  aims  to  demon- 
strate the  predminence  of  Ohrist  over  Moses 
and  the  angels  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  gospel 
over  the  law,  and  to  show  that  the  latter  was 
tvincal  of  the  former,  and  was  abolished  by  it. 
The  Greek  fathers  unanimously  ascribed  the 
epistie  to  Paul,  and  its  Pauline  anthorship  was 
generally  accepted  in  the  western  church  from 
the  5th  century,  though  in  the  first  8  oenturies 
no  Latin  writer  attributed  it  to  him.  Luther 
suggested  Apollos  as  the  author,  and  has  been 
foflowed  by  Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  and 
Tholuck.  Bdhme  and  Mynster  ascribe  it  to  Silas; 
others  to  dementi  Luke,  or  Barnabas. 
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HEBKEW8,  lasAXunB,  or  Jiws  (Heb. 
JMm.  Beney  Itrad^  Jehudim)^  a  people  of 
Sexnitio  race,  whoBe  ancestors  appear  at  the 
Tery  dawn  of  the  history  of  mankind  on  the 
baziks  of  the  Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  Nile,  and 
irhose  fragments  are  now  to  be  seen,  in  larger 
or  smaller  nunbers,  in  almost  all  the  cities  of 
the  dobe,  from  Batavia  to  New  Orleans,  from 
Sto<&hdm  to  Cape  Town«  This  people,  as  such, 
forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
in  history.  When  little  more  nmnerous  than  a 
funilj^  ibfff  had  their  laii^age.  castoms,  and 
pecnliar  obserrances,  treated  with  princes,  and 
in  every  re^>j3ct  acted  as  a  nation.  Though 
broken  as  if  mto  atoms  and  scattered  through 
all  dimes,  among  the  mdest  and  the  most 
civilized  nations,  they  have  preserved  through 
thousands  of  years  common  features,  habits, 
and  observances,  a  common  religion,  literature, 
and  sacred  language.  Without  any  political 
imion,  without  a  common  head  or  centre,  they 
are  generally  regarded  and  regard  themselves, 
aa  a  nation.  They  began  as  nomads  '^  migrat- 
ing firom  nation  to  nation,  from  state  to  state  ;'* 
Uieir  law  made' them  agriculturists  for  16  cen- 
turies; their  exile  has  transformed  them  into  a 
mercantile  people.  They  have  struffgled  for 
their  mttioual  existence  against  the  £nrptians, 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Syrians,  and  Romans; 
have  been  conquered  and  nearly  exterminated 
by  each  of  these  powers,  and  have  survived 
them  fdL  They  have  been  oppressed  and  per- 
secuted by  emperors  and  republics,  sultans  and 
popes^  Moors  and  inquisitors;  they  were  pro-  * 
scribed  in  Cathidio  Spain,  Protestant  Norway, 
and  Greek  Muscovy,  while  their  persecutors 
Bang  ^e  hymns  of  their  psalmists,  revered  their 
books,  believed  in  their  prophets,  and  even  per- 
secuted them  in  the  name  of  their  QtoA,  Tney 
have  numbered  philosophers  among  the  Greeks 
of  Alexandria  and  the  Saracens  of  Cordova, 
have  transplanted  the  wisdom  of  the  East  be- 
yond the  Pyr^6es  and  the  Rhine,  and  have 
been  treated  as  pariahs  among  pagans,  Moham- 
medans, and  Christians.  They  have  fought  for 
liberty  under  Kosciuszkoand  Blftcher,  and  pop- 
ular assemblies  among  the  Slav!  and  Germans 
still  withheld  from  them  the  right  of  living  in 
certiun  towns,  villages,  and  streets.  This  phe- 
nomenon, however,  admits  of  explanation.  At 
the  very  beginning  they  were  not  merely  aflEmuly 
or  tribe,  but  also  a  sect,  a  society  or  communi- 
ty, superior  to  those  surrounding  it  in  culture, 
morals,  and  ideals,  too  powerless  to  hone  for 
great  success  over  others,  but  anxious  to  aefend 
Sieir  own  moral  condition  at  the  price  of  self- 
isolation,  and  to  perpetuate  it  by  the  develop- 
ment of  peculiar  customs  and  reli^ous  observ- 
ances. The  father  of  the  people  hmiaelf,  Abra> 
ham,  is  recorded  as  acting  under  a  divine  mis- 
sion, and  leaving  the  land  of  his  parents  and 
his  birth  in  order  to  preserve  and  propagate  his 
ideal  ia  ^^his  children  and  house."  After  a 
hard  trial  in  £g3l>t  and  a  marvellous  deliver- 
ance they  received  a  law,  at  the  same  time  na- 
tional and  religious,  which  constituted  them  a 


^'people  of  priests"  to  enligbten  the  natlona  by 
their  example,  and  which  by  its  sublimity  in- 
spired them  with  the  natural  conviction  that 
they  were  the  chosen  people  of  God,  who  alone 
knew  him  and  walkea  in  his  ways.  The  na- 
tional and  religious  elements  became  more  and 
more  developed  and  blended,  the  antagonism 
with  the  surrounding  idolatry  and  religiously 
instituted  immorality  more  imd  more  striking; 
a  long  continued  struggle  for  sdf-preservation 
against  overwhelming  influences  changed  en- 
thusiasm into  fanaticism  and  self-esteem  into 
repulsive  pride,  which  was  repaid  by  antipathy, 
hatred,  and  cruel  persecution.  Their  national 
independence  was  destroyed ;  fanatical  attempts 
to  recover  it  £Euled ;  they  were  scattered  among 
nations  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  reached  a 
civilization  in  some  respects  superior  to  their 
own;  the  ancient  idolatries  were  replaced  by 
new  religious  systems  drawn  from  Hebrew 
sources ;  the  name  of  their  God  was  now  prais- 
ed from  the  rising  oi  the  sun  to  its  setting ;  the 
ruins  of  their  Zion  had  become  sacred  to  we  na- 
tions. But  still  they  clung  to  their  faith,  cere- 
monies, traditions,  and  hopes ;  for  their  religious 
and  national  characteristics  were  so  deeply  root- 
ed and  so  well  blended  that  they  wonderfully  sup- 
ported each  other.  They  were  still  convinced 
of  their  religious  and  moral  superiority  to  the 
Gentiles ;  they  were  justified  by  the  cruelties  of 
the  world  in  believing  themselves  its  martyrs ; 
they  submitted  to  them  from  what  they  regard- 
ed as  a  divine  obligation.  Their  masters  pun- 
ished their  self-sufficiency,  humiliating  pride, 
and  pretensions  by  crushing  burdens  and  legal 
degradation,  their  religious  enemies  by  calum-< 
nies,  the  people  by  contemptuous  social  exclu- 
sion ;  ana  it  was  not  till  the  last  quarter  of  the 
18th  century  that  a  brighter  prospect  opened  by 
the  inauguration  of  the  principle  of  religious 
liberty  and  civil  equality  in  America  and  after- 
ward in  the  N.  W.  of  Europe.  This  all-pervading 
mixture  of  the  religious  and  national  elements 
also  requires  a  different  treatment  of  their  his- 
tory from  that  of  all  other  nations.  It  must  bo 
at  once  a  history  of  the  people,  of  its  religion, 
and  of  its  literature.  Separate  frtmi  it  the  reli- 
gions leaders  Moses^  Ezra,  Hillel,  Rabbi  Gama- 
nel,  kc^  and  no  motional  history  riemains.  The 
prose  writings  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  effusions 
of  Isaiah  or  Micah,  the  Psalms,  the  Lamenta- 
tions, the  Hebrew  writings  of  Maimonides  or 
Menaelssohn,  can  as  little  be  separated,  as  mere- 
ly literary  works,  fr^m  the  history  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  can  the  Philippics  of  Demostbenes  from 
that  of  Athens,  Cioero^s  (wationa  against  Catiline 
firom  that  of  Rome,  or  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence from  that  of  the  United  States.  Hav- 
ing thus  stated  the  character  of  our  subject  and 
the  only  natural  way  of  treating  it,  we  must 
also  refer  the  readers  of  this  brief  sketch  for 
further  details,  criticism,  and  illustrations,  to 
the  respective  special  articles  of  this  work, 
as  well  as  to  the  "book  of  books"  itself, 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  each  of  them. — ^The 
history  of  the  Hebrews  begins  (about  2000 
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B.  C,  aooording  to  the  generally  idopied  oluro* 
nology)  with  uie  emigration  of  the  Semite 
Abraham  from  Ur  of  the  Ghaldees  (  Ur  CatiinC^^ 
a  place  which  has  been  identified  with  a  for- 
tress of  the  same  name  in  Mesopotamia  men- 
tioned bj  Ammianns,  and  by  more  recent  critics 
(Rawlinson  and  others)  with  Hnr  or  Mn^heir 
in  the  yicintty  of  Babylon.  He  was  by  his  fa- 
ther Terah  a  descendant  of  Eber,  and  may  as 
snch  have  borne  the  name  Ibri  (Hebrew),  bnt 
more  likely  he  was  first  designated  by  it  in  the 
land  west  of  the  Euphrates,  as  an  immigrant 

.  from  beyond  {eber)  the  "  great  river."  The  name 
Israelite  was  applied  to  his  descendants  after  a 
samame  of  Jacob,  his  grandson,  and  that  of 
Jehadim  (Jews)  at  a  much  later  period  (first 
mentioned  about  712  B.  0.),  when,  after  the  dis- 
persion of  the  10  tribes,  the  house  of  Judah  be- 
came the  representative  of  the  whole  people. 
Separating  from  his  rdatives,  who  were  idola- 
ters, Abr&am  passed  over  from  Mesopotamia 
(Aram  Naharaim)  to  Oanaan  or  Palestine  (as  it 
was  afterward  called  by  the  Greeks  after  the  Phi- 
listines, who  inhabited  its  S.  W.  coast),  where 
he  lived  the  life  of  a  nomad,  being  rich  in,  herds, 
flocks,  and  attendants,  and  worshipping  the 
^  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,"  to  whose  ser- 
vice, "  to  walk  before  him  and  to  be  innocent," 
he  bound  himself  and  his  house,  in  after  life, 
by  the  covenant  of  circumcision.  Having  re- 
paired to  Egypt  during  a  famine  and  returned, 
ne  rescued  his  nephew  Lot,  who  lived  in  the 
valley  of  the  lower  Jordan,  from  the  captivity 
of  Amraphel,  a  king  of  Bhinar,  and  his  allies; 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  land  of  the  Phills- 

•  tines;  and  finally  settled  near  Hebron,  where 
he  died,  leaving  his  main  inheritance  and  his 
faith  to  Isaac,  his  son  by  his  relative  Sarah. 
Isaac  thus  became  the  second  Hebrew  patriarch, 
while  his  brother  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Hagar,  an 
Egyptian  woman,  sought  a  separate  abode  in 
Arabia,  where  he  bec^e  the  father  of  a  Bed- 
ouin tribe.  Of  the  two  sons  of  Isaac,  only  Ja- 
cob (afterward  Israel),  the  fiavorite  of  their 
mother  Rebecca,  imite^  the  peaceful  and  pi- 
ous life  of  his  fathers  and  propagated  the  He- 
brew line  in  Palestine,  while  his  brother  Esan  (or 
Edom)  settled  in  the  mountainous  land  of  Beir 
(Idumaa).  Jacob  had  12  sons,  of  whom  he  dis- 
tinguished Joseph,  the  child  of  his  fiavorite  wife 
RaoheL  This  excited  the  envy  of  the  others, 
who  secretly  sold  their  brother  as  a  slave  to 
Egypt,  where  he  rose  tiirough  his  wisdom  to  the 
dignity  of  prime  minister  to  one  of  the  Pharaohs. 
The  latter  allowed  him  to  bring  the  whole  fimiily 
of  his  &ther,  numbering  70  males,  over  from  the 
land  of  Oanaan,  and  to  settle  them  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ooshen  (E.  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the 
Kile,  it  is  supposed),  where  they  could  continue 
their  pastoral  life,  unmolested  by  the  Egyptians, 
who  held  that  mode  of  existence  in  great  con- 
tempt, and  where  they  would  be  nncontami- 
nated  by  Egyptian  idolatry.  Jacob  closed  his 
life,  which  had  been  shorter  and  less  happy  than 
that  of  his  fathers,  after  having  adopted  the  two 
sons  of  Joseph,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  for  his 


own,andblea8eda]lbi9chfldren.  The  book  of 
Oenesis,  the  only  record  of  that  earliest  period 
of  Hebrew  history,  closing  with  the  death  of 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  also  contains  the  last  blessing 
of  the  former,  a  sublime  virion  in  which  lovo 
and  just  censure  are  mingled,  and  a  specimen 
of  the  most  ancient  Hebrew  poetry.  Aifcer  the 
death  of  Joseph  the  Hebrews  were  not  only  op- 
pressed but  degraded  to  the  otmdition  of  slaves, 
were  overtasked  and  employed  in  the  public 
works,  while  the  fear  of  tneir  joining  a  foreign 
enemy  finally  led  one  of  their  grants  to  decree 
what  may  be  called  their  slow  extermination^ 
they  having  in  the  meanwhile  increased  to  a 
prodigious  number.  How  long  they  remained 
m  the  ^  house  of  slaves"  (for  the  Hebrews  were 
not  the  oi^y  slaves  in  Egypt)  cannot  be  de- 
termined, there  being  scriptural  testimony  for 
480,  as  well  as  for  about  210  years ;  nor  can  the 

Sredse  date  of  their  arrival,  which  Bunsen  en- 
eavors  to  fix  almost  1,000  years  eariier  than  it 
is  fixed  by  scriptural  chronology ;  nor  of  their 
exodus,  which,  according  to  some  of  the  most 
celebra^  Egyptological  critics,  Wilkinson,  Bun- 
sen,  Lepsius,  &c.,  took  place  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  14th  century  B.  0.,  while  according  to  a 
distinct  biblical  passage  (1  Kings,  vi  1)  it  must 
have  happened  early  in  the  15th.  Nor  is  it 
easier  or  more  important  to  find  the  reigns 
during  which  these  events  took  place.  There 
is  no  conclusive  evidence  to  iaentify  either 
Phthahmen,  Menephthah,  or  Rhamaes  L  or 
n.,  with  the  Pharaoh  of  the  exodua,  aa  vari- 
ous critical  defenders  of  a  later  date  have  tried 
to  do.  Others  have  attempted  to  identify  ^e 
Hebrews  with  the  Hyksoa,  which  is  little  less 
absurd  than  the  fables  of  Ifanetho  mentioned 
by  Josephns.  The  last  named  Jewish  histo- 
rian has  also  some  traditional  additions  to  the 
early  life  of  Moses^  concerning  his  exploits  in 
Ethiopia,  which  may  still  find  confinnation  in 
ftitnre  Egyptological  discoveries.  Omitting  all 
special  criticism,  we  must  confine  our  narra- 
tive here  to  a  brief  extract  from  the  sacred  and 
therefore  well  guarded  record  of  the  nation  it- 
self;  and  as  there  is  no  other  beside  it,  even 
criticism  can  do  little  more.  Bom  at  the  time 
when  the  oppression  of  his  people  had  been  car- 
ried to  its  extreme,  Moses,  the  younger  son  of 
Amram,  a  descendant  of  Levi,  the  8d  son  of  Ja- 
cob, was  doomed  to  perish  in  the  Kile  like  all 
new-bom  males  of  the  Israelites,  but  was  sav^ 
by  the  love  of  his  mother  Jochebed  and  his 
sister  Miriam,  and  the  compassion  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  Pharaoh.  Adopted  as  a  son  by  the 
princess,  who  gave  him  his  name  (Egyptian,  mo, 
water,  and  ysM,  drawn;  Hebrew,  ifuuAoX,  to 
draw)  in  allusion  to  her  having  drawn  him  out 
of  the  water,  but  nursed  by  his  mother,  he 
united  the  highest  Egyptian  education  with  the 
feelings  of  a  Hebrew.  And  "  when  Moses  was 
grown  he  went  out  unto  his  brethren,  and  looked 
on  their  burdens."  Seeing  an  Esyptian  man 
smiting  one  of  his  brethren,  he  kiflea  him,  fied 
to  Midtan,  married  Zipporah,  the  daughter  of 
Jethro,  a  wise  priest  or  prince  of  that  countiy, 
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by  whom  be  bad  tvo  sons,  and  tended  ibe  flock 
of  bis  fatber-in-Uw,  leading  it  into  the  desert, 
as  &r  as  Mount  Horeb,  the  JN*.  £.  eminence  of 
Honnt  8inai,  in  the  8.  part  of  the  Arabian  pen- 
insula between  the  two  gul&  of  the  Red  sea. 
It  was  not  till  the  decline  of  bis  life  that  be  re- 
turned to  Egypt  to  become  the  '^shepherd  of 
bis  people.^  ne  appeared  with  bis  brother 
Aaron,  ms  spokesman,  assembled  the  elders  of 
Israel,  and  announced  to  them  their  approaching 
deliverance  and  return  to  Canaan  in  the  name 
of  the  ETerlasting(Hebrew,  Jehf/oah^  Beins)  and 
ITncbangeable  {Wiyehr€aiher'^hye\  I-am-tbat-I- 
am),  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
who  ^^  bad  seen  their  affliction."  He  now  re- 
paired to  the  palace  of  the  kins ,  proved  supe- 
rior to  bis  priests,  rained  the  admiration  of  nis 
ministers  and  people  (Exod.  xi.  8),  threatened, 
and  finally  compelled  bim  to  grant  bis  demand 
by  a  series  of  disasters,  the  last  of  which  was  the 
sudden  destruction  at  midnight  of  all  the  first 
bom  Egyptians  (probably  then  a  mighty  aristoc- 
racy). Tne  Israelites  had  received  their  secret 
instructions,  and  immediately  departed  toward 
the  desert.  Moses  led  them  across  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  the  golf  of  Akabab  or  Suez^e 
western  prolongation  of  tbe  Red  sea  (Heb.  Yam 
8oofy  reedy  sea) ;  and  the  king  of  Egypt,  who, 
repenting  of  having  let  them  go,  pursued  them 
iritb  bis  cavalry  and  heavy  war  chariots,  per- 
ished there  with  bis  army.  Tbe  **  song  of  Mo- 
ses," which  celebrates  this  great  event  (Exod. 
TvX  is  another  admirable  monument  of  ancient 
Heorew  poetry,  though  surpassed  in  grandeur 
hr  that  which  closes  the  narrative  of  bis  life 
(Dent  xxxii.).  After  having  repulsed  an  attack 
of  the  Amalekites,  a  roving  and  predatory  Ara- 
bian tribe,  Moses  led  tbe  people  to  Mount  Sinai, 
wbicb  firom  tbe  delivery  of  the  ten  command- 
ments now  received  tbe  name  of  the  mountun 
of  Gk>d.  This  divine  decalogue  not  only  con- 
tained the  common  fbnduxiental  points  of  every 
moral  and  legal  code  ("  Honor  thy  father  and 
mother,"  ''Thou  shaltnotmurder,"&c.),  but  also 
included  the  sublime  truth  of  monotheism,  the 
great  social  institution  of  the  sabbath,  ana  the 
lofty  moral  precept :  "  Thou  shalt  not  cOvet." 
These  commandments, which  formed  the  basis  of 
a  '^  covenant  between  God  and  Israel,"  together 
with  the  successively  promulgated  statutes,  pre- 
cepts, te.  (according  to  tbe  rabbis  altoeetber 
865  positive  and  248  negative  obligations),  con- 
stitute tbe  Mosaic  law  (Torath  MMheh\  whicb 
is  contained  piincipaUy  in  tbe  2d  and  8d,  and 
.repeated  in  the  5th  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
which  for  about  15  centuries  remained,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  strictly  national  part 
still  is,  tbe  general  code  of  the  Hebrews.  Its 
aims  are  the  moral  perfection  of  the  individual 
and  the  welfare  of  society.  Its  means  are 
chiefly  a  conmion  and  central  worship,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Aaronites  {Cchenim^^  whose 
restrictive  obligations  are,  however,  not  equal- 
led by  tbe  privfleges  tbey  enjoy ;  8  festivals  for 
the  oommemoratioii  of  great  national  events, 
thanksgiving  and  rqfoicing,  as  well  as  for  the 


annual  gathering  of  the  whole  people ;  a  &st 
day  for  repentance ;  periodical  readmgs  of  the 
law;  general  education  through  tiie  Levites 
its  guardians  (Dent.  xxxiiL  10);  a  weekfy  day 
of  rest  fsabbath)  for  tbe  people  and  their  an- 
imals ;  tire  7th  year  as  a  periodical  time  of  rest 
for  tbe  earth,  as  well  as  for  the  extinction  of 
Tarious  pecuniary  claims;  numerous  and  most 
frequently  repeated  obligations  for  the  support 
of  the  fotheriess  and  widow,  the  poor  and  the 
stranger;  an  organized  Judiciary  and  police; 
a  severe  penal  code ;  strict  rules  for  the  preser- 
Tation  of  health  and  cleanliness;  oiroumcinon 
as  a  bodily  mark  of  the  covenant ;  and  numer- 
ous other  rites  and  ceremonies  designed  to 
gnard  the  nationality,  or  to  lead  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  trutlis  and  principles  (which  has 
been  admirably  illustrated  in  Mendelssohn's 
^^Jerasalem").  The  spirit  of  the  whole  was 
well  defined  by  Rabbi  Hillel  in  his  words  to 
a  beatben  who  desired  to  be  instructed  in  Ju- 
daism in  a  few  minutes:  *'  *Do  not  to  others 
what  you  would  not  have  others  do  to  you' 
is  the  essence ;  every  thing  else  is  but  comment" 
Tlie  chief  prindples  are :  self-sanctification  and 
righteousness,  in  imitation  of  God,  who  is  holy 
and  righteous  (Lev.  xix.  2,  Ac.) ;  brotherly 
love  and  equality,  for  all  people  are  his  children 
(Deut  xiv.  i.j);  freedom,  for  all  are  bound  ex- 
clusively to  nis  service  (Lev.  xxv.  55) ;  Hmited 
right  of  property,  fbr  tbe  whole  land  belongs  to 
bim  (Lev.  xxv.  28).  The  principal  promise  of 
reward  is  the  natural  share  of  tbe  individual  in 
the  bapi^ness  of  society ;  the  principal  threat 
of  celestial  punishment,  bis  natural  snare  in  its 
misfortunes;  every  mention  of  reward  beyond 
tbe  grave,  which  in  the  time  of  Moses  had  long 
been  a  chief  element  in  tbe  teachings  of  Egyp- 
tian and  other  priests,  is  avoided  throughout, 
probably  as  promoting  selfishness  in  a  mde 
state  of  socielT  by  referring  exdusively  to  the 
individual.  The  form  of  government  is  tbe  re- 
publican (thoagh  a  limited  monarchy  may  be 
established  if  the  people  demand  it),  with  the 
moral  theocratic  dictatorship  of  a  prophet  {nahi) 
like  the  lawgiver,  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  who  Judge  tbe  merits  and  claims  of  tbe 
prophet  above  1^  and  above  all  the  mi^jes^  of 
the  divine  law,  which  can  be  explained  and  de- 
veloped, but  not  altered.  The  whole  system  is 
entirely  practical,  oontaininff  no  definitions  of 
supernatural  things,  except  m  a  negative  form, 
no  articles  of  belief  no  formulas  of  prayer.  The 
following  extracts  from  one  chapter  (Lev.  xix.) 
of  the  Pentateuch  may  serve  as  an  illnstration 
of  its  general  oharaoter :  **Te  shall  fbar  every 
man  bis  mother  and  his  father,  and  keep  my 
sabbaths  :  I  am  tbe  Lord  your  God.  .  .  .  And 
when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou 
shalt  not  wholly  reap  the  comers  of  thy  field, 
neither  sbalt  thou  gather  the  gleanings  of  thy 
barvest  And  thou  shalt  not  gleaa  thy  vine- 
yard, neither  shalt  thou  flather  eve^  grape  of 
thy  vineyard;  thou  shalt  leave  them  for  the 
poor  and  the  stranger:  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 
X  e  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal  falsely,  neither 
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lie  one  to  another.  And  re  afaall  not  swear  by 
wj  name  fidselj, neither  ahalt  thoaprofane  the 
name  of  thjGod:  I  am  the  I<ord.  Thou  ahalt 
not  defraad  thy  neighbor,  neither  rob  him ;  the 
wages  of  him  that  is  hired  ahaU  not  abide  with 
thee  all  night  until  the  morning.  ...  Ye  shaU 
do  no  nnrighteoQsness  in  lodgment ;  thoa  ahalt 
not  respect  the  person  oi  the  poor,  nor  honor 
the  person  of  the  mighty ;  bat  m  righteoosness 
shalt  then  Jadge  tby  neighbor.  Thoa  shalt  not 
go  np  and  down  as  a  talebearer  among  thy  peo- 
ple; neither  shalt  thoa  stand  against  the  blood 
of  thy  neighbor :  I  am  the  Lord.  Tlioa  shalt 
not  hate  tiHy  brother  in  thr  heart ;  thoa  shalt 
in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neif^bor,  and  not  suffer 
sin  upon  him.  Thou  shalt  not  avenge,  nor  bear 
any  grudge  against  the  ohildrea  of  thy  people, 
but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself:  I 
am  the  Lord.  •  .  .  Regard  not  them  that  have 
familiar  spirits,  neither  seek  after  wicards,  to  be 
defiled  by  them:  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 
Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and 
honor  the  face  of  the  old  man,  and  fear  thy 
Gk>d:  I  am  the  Lord.  And  if  a  stranger  so- 
loum  with  thee  in  your  hind,  ye  shall  not  Tex 
him.  But  the  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you 
shall  be  unto  you  as  one  bom  among  you,  and 
thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself;  for  ye  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  £gypt :  I  am  tiie  Lord 
your  God.  Te  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in 
Judgment)  in  mete-yard,  in  weight,  or  in  meas- 
ure. Just  balances.  Just  weights,  a  just  ephaJL 
and  a  just  kin  shall  ye  have :  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God,  who  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  Therefore  shall  ye  observe  all  my  stat- 
utes, and  all  my  judgments,  and  do  them :  I  am 
the  Lord." — ^But  the  difficulties  of  introducing 
this  system  of  institutions  were  as  immense  as 
those  of  maintaining  the  nation  in  the  desert 
The  first  census  showed  22  male  Levites  above 
one  year  of  age,  and  608,660  males  of  other 
tribes  above  20,  including  22,278  first  bom. 
Provisions  were  scanty,  water  was  scarce,  dan- 
gers were  constant;  the  people  were  an  un- 
ruly mass  of  freed  slaves,  who  often  regretfully 
thought  of  the  fiesh  pots  of  Egypt  and  of  the 
quiet  carelessness  of  bondage ;  a  multitude  of 
non-Israelites  who  had  joined  them  regretted  the 
visible  gods  of  their  former  worship ;  envy  and 
ambition  often  augmented  the  existing  dissat- 
isfaction. Moses  was  still  on  Mount  Sinai  when 
the  people  compelled  his  brother  Aaron  to  give 
them,  in  a  golden  cali^  an  imitation  of  the  £gn>~ 
tian  Apis,  a  visible  god.  Moses,  descending, 
broke  the  tablets  of  the  covenant  in  his  anger, 
and  restored  order  by  a  massacre  of  the  idola- 
trous rioters,  but  almost  despaired  of  his  mis- 
sion and  desired  to  die.  A  pompous  worship 
was  now  introduced,  and  sacrifices  ordained, 
of  which  a  later  prophet,  Jeremiah  (vii.  221 
significantly  says  in  the  name  of  God :  *^  For  I 
spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  conmianded 
them  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  oonceming  burnt  offerings 
or  sacrifices."  Moses  removed  his  tent  from 
the  camp.    AH  diffioultiesi  however,  were  con- 


quered by  the  **man  of  God,*^  who  oonaoled 

himself  with  the  idea  that  a  generation  educated 
under  his  guidance  would  replace  that  of  the 
desert    Having  passed  round  the  lands  of  the 
Edomites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  he  con- 
quered those  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amoritea, 
and  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan  OBatansBa),  E.  of  the 
Jordan,  giving  them  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Qed  and  to  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseb,  and 
died  on  Mount  Nebo  before  entering  the  land 
of  promise.    The  man  who  was  "meek  above 
all  men  that  were  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth^' 
died  in  voluntary  loneliness,  and   "no  man 
knoweth  of  his    sepulchre  unto  this  da.y." 
Joshua,  his  pupil  and  iq>pointed  successor,  an 
Ephraimite,  now  led  the  18  tribes  of  lanieL 
named  after  11  sons  of  Jacob  and  the  2  sons  6i 
Joseph,  across  the  Jordan  into  Oanaan  (or  Pal- 
estine proper),  which  was  conquered  after  a 
bloody  war  of  extermination,  and  allotted  to 
the  tribes  of  Judah,  Ephraim,  Manasseh  (the 
other  half),  Benjamin,  Simeon,  Zebulun,  Issa- 
char,  Asher,  Naphtsli,  and  Dan.    The  Levites, 
who  were  to  live  by  tithes,  received  no  separate 
division,  but  a  numbec  of  cities  within  the  lim- 
its of  every  tribe,  among  others  the  historical 
places  of  Gibeon,  Geba,  Beth-Horon,  Mahanaim, 
Eesbon,  Jaezer,  Hebron,  Shechem,  Golan,  Ee- 
desh,  and  Ramoth-Gilead;  of  which  the  last  5 
together  with  Bezer  were  selected  as  towns  of 
renige  for  involuntary  murderers,  while  8hiloh 
became  the  central  city,  receiving  the  tabemade 
with  the  ark  of  the  covenant    Phinehas,  son  of 
Eleazar,  the  zealous  priest,  and  Caleb,  son  of  Je- 
phunneh,  were  among  the  most  distii^ished  as- 
sistants of  Joshua.  Biefore  his  death,  Joshua  held 
an  assembly  of  the  whole  nation  at  Shechem,  in 
which  he  called  upon  them  to  choose  once  more 
between  the  gods  of  their  ancestors  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  those  of  the  conquered  Amorites,  and 
the  God  whom  he  was  determined  to  fc^ow 
with  his  house.    The  people  chose  their  Deliv- 
erer and  Preserver,  and  confirmed  their  choice 
by  a  new  covenant ;  butscarcely  were  the  elders 
gone  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  work  of 
deliverance  and  maintained  the  order  of  Joshua, 
when  idolatry  and  anarchy  became  generaL 
Parts  of  the  country  remained  unconquered, 
principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians  in 
the  N.  W.,  of  the  Philistines  in  the  S.  W.,  and 
of  the  Jebusites  in  the  centre.    With  these, 
and  with  other  neighbors  on  the  borders,  fre- 
quent warfare  had  to  be  waged,  while  the  young 
state,  forming  a  loose  confederacy  of  12  (or, 
counting  Manasseh  as  two,  of  18)  almost  inde- 
pendent members,  had  neither  natural  bouu- 
daries  nor  a  capital,  neither  a  hereditary  head 
nor  an  elective  federal  government,  the  only 
bond  of  union  being  the  common  law,  and  the 
only  centre  the  seat  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
whose  guardians  probably  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  convoking  a  general  assembly  of  the  peo|ue 
in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.    Such  nationsl 
assemblies  were  often  held  at  Miapah.    But  the 
enmity  and  frequent  attacks  of  the  surrounding 
idolatrous  trib^  was  less  penucious  than  their 
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friendly  TeLatUms  in  time/of  peace,  whenthe 
yolnptoouB  ritee  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Ashioreth  and  other  diTinities  of  the  Phosni* 
eiana,  Bjriana,  and  Philistine8|  were  too  sednc* 
tiye  for  a  pe<^le  in  an  nndeveloped  state,  whose 
own  religion  required  a  rigid  obserrance  of  a 
strict  morality.    To  remedy  these  evils,  heroic 
and  inspired  men  arose  from  tune  to  time,  re- 
pulsed the  enemiee,  restored  order  and  the  law, 
were  acknowledged  as  leaders  and  Judges,  at 
least  by  s  part  of  the  people,  and  thns  revived 
its  unity.    This  perioa  of  republican  federalism 
under  iudges  ($kqfetim^  a  name  which  also  des- 
ignated tlM  chief  magistrates  of  the  Carthagin- 
iana  in  their  language,  which  was  also  Semitic) 
is  described  in  the  book  of  that  name,  a  contin- 
uation of  that  of  Joshua,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  Hebrew  his- 
.tory.    But  criticism  labors  in  vun  to  arrange 
chronologically  the  striking  but  in  part  prob* 
ably  contemporaneous  events  of  the  narrative. 
Othniel,  a  younger  brother  or  nephew  of  Oar 
leb,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  the  first  of  the 
Judges.  Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  delivered  Israel  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Moabites,  having  killed 
with  his  own  left  hand  Eglon,  Uie  king  of  the 
invaders.    "And  after  him  was  Bhamgar,  the 
Bon  of  Anatfa,  who  slew  of  the  Philistines  600 
men  with  an  ox  goad,"  at  a  time  when  "no 
riiield  was  seen  or  a  spear  among  40,000  in 
Israel'^  Barak,  a  Naphtalite,  inspired  by  Deb- 
oral^  a  female  prophet  and  judge,  who  after- 
ward celebrated  the  event  in  her  great  sons 
(Judges  v.),  eained  together  with  her  a  siffual 
Tictorv  near  Mount  Tabor  and  the  brook  Kishon 
over  the  army  of  Sisera,  commander  of  Jabin, 
a  Ganaanite  king  on  the  N.  of  Palestine,  which 
numbered  900  iron  war  chariots.    Sisera  fled, 
but  was  kiUedinsleep  by  Jael,  a  woman  of  the 
nomadic  and  neutral  Kenite  tribe,  in  whose 
tent  he  had  sougkt  refuge.    "  The  mother  of 
Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  cried 
through  the  lattice,  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long 
in  coming?  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chari- 
ot 9  Her  wise  ladies  answered  her,  yea,  she  re- 
turned answer  to  herself  Have  they  not  sped, 
have  they  not  divided  ^e  prey  f  ^'    The  song 
doses  by  comparing  the  victorious  friends  of 
the  Lord  to  the  rising  sun  conquering  the  night. 
Gideon,  characterized  as  the  youngest  son  of 
one  of  the  weakest  fSBmilies  in  Manasseh,  sur- 
prised with  800  select  men  the  immense  camp 
of  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites,  dispersed 
them,  called  the  surrounding  tribw  to  arms, 
exterminated  the  invaders,  appealed  the  Ephra- 
imitea,  who  were  Jealous  of  the  glory  gained  by 
their  neighbors,  and  refhsed  to  accept  the  royal 
dignity  offered  him  by  the  gratitude  of  the 
people,  declaring:  *'I  will  not  rale  over  you, 
neitner  shall  my  son  role  over  you ;  the  Lord 
shall  rule  over  you.^^    Abimelech,  however,  his 
son  by  a  concubine,  gained  adherents  among 
the  idolatrous  friends  of  his  mother  in  Shechem, 
destroyed  the  numerous  family  of  his  fiither. 
was  proclaimed  king  in  that  city,  was  after wurd 
expelled,  but  rec<mquered  the  city,  and  finally 


perished  while  besieging  the  tower  of  the  nei^- 
boring  Thebez  by  a  piece  of  millstone  cast  from 
•its  top  by  a  womaiL  Jotham,  the  only  son  of 
Jerabbaal  (as  Gideon  was  called  fh>m  his  de- 
straction  of  the  Baal  worship)  who  escaped 
from  the  massacre  of  his  brothers,  had  predict* 
ed  the  bloody  end  of  the  usurper  in  his  mble  cf 
'*  the  trees  that  went  forth  to  anoint  a  king  over 
them*'  (Judges  ix.),  which  is  probably  the  most 
ancient  specimen  of  that  kind  of  poetry  now 
extant  Of  the  Judges  Tola,  of  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char,  and  Jair  fh)m  Gilead  in  Manasseh  beyond 
the  Jordan,  litUe  more  is  preserved  than  their 
names.  J^hthah,  another  Gileadite,  of  illegit- 
imate birth,  having  been  expelled  from  nis 
home,  was  recalled  by  his  native  district  to  com- 
bat against  the  Ammonites,  who  had  attacked 
it,  carried  the  war  into  the  land  of  the  enemy, 
and  returned  after  a  ugnal  victory,  of  which 
his  heroic  daughter^  in  consequence  of  a  vow, 
became  a  victim,  bemg  doomed  to  die  or  to  live 
unmarried  in  loneliness,  the  obscurity  of  the 
narrative  rendering  this  point  uncertain.  And 
*(  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament 
the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  four 
days  in  a  year."  The  Ephraimites,  who  had 
not  been  called  to  participate  in  the  combat, 
now  threatened  vengeance  on  the  conqueror, 
who,  unlike  Gideon,  terminated  the  quarrel 
with  a  bloody  defeat  of  the  troublesome  tribe^ 
which  is  the  first  example  of  civil  war  among 
the  Israelites,  soon  to  be  followed  by  others. 
Ibsan  of  Bethlehem  in  Judah,  Elon,  a  Zebulun- 
ite,  and  Abdon,  an  Ephraimite,  ace  next  briefly 
mentioned  as  Judges.  Dan,  too,  gave  Israel  a 
judge  in  the  person  of  Samson,  who  braved  and 
humiliated  the  PhiUstines;  he  was  a  Nazarite 
of  prodigious  strength,  whose  adventurous  ex- 
ploits in  life  and  death  greatly  resemble  those 
of  the  legendary  heroes  of  Greece.  The  great- 
est anarchy  now  prevailed.  The  Danites  not 
having  yet  conquered  their  territory,  600  men 
among  them  made  an  independent  expedition 
nortii,  and  conquered  a  peaceful  town  of  the 
Phconicians,  Lakh,  which  was  by  them  named 
Dan,  and  is  henceforth  mentioned  as  the  north* 
ernmost  town  of  the  whole  country,  the  oppo- 
site southern  point  being  Beersheba.  The  con- 
cubine of  a  Levite  having  been  outraged  to 
death  on  a  passage  through  Gibeah  in  Benjamin 
by  some  inhabitants  of  that  place,  her  hu»- 
band  cut  her  corpse  into  pieces  and  sent  them 
to  all  the  tribes,  calling  for  vengeance.  The 
people  assembled  at  Mixpah,  and  demanded  from 
Bei^amin  the  surrender  of  the  criminals.  The 
Benjamites  refiised  to  obey  what  they  probably 
regfurded  as  a  usurpation  by  the  conifederacy 
of  their  sovereip  rights,  and  a  bloody  civil  war 
ensued,  in  whi<£  they  were  nearly  exterminated 
after  a  heroic  struggle  against  overwhelming 
forces.  The  pe^le  wept  over  their  fratricidal 
victory,  and  (KX)  Benjamites  who  alone  survived 
were  allowed  to  seixe  wives  (for  the  victors 
had  sworn  not  to  give  them  any^  from  among 
the  girls  dancing  in  the  valley  of  Shiloh,  on  a 
sacred  festival  annually  celebrated  there.    The 
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little  book  of  Btitih,  which  oontaiiM  the  i^ylUo 
narrative  of  the  Moabitish  widow  of  that  name, 
who,  faithftilly  sharing  the  fiite  of  her  unfOTta-- 
nate  mother-in-law,  adopted  her  Hebrew  home 
and  religion,  and  married  Boaz,  is  sapnlement* 
ary  to  the  book  of  Judges.  The  1st  book  of 
Bamnel  begins  with  the  continuation  of  the 
latter.  The  priest  Eli,  who  died  suddenly  on 
receiving  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  peo- 
ple by  the  Philistines,  the  death  of  his  two 
sons,  and  the  capture  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
and  his  pnpiL  tne  prophet  or  seer  Samuel,  the 
son  of  Elkanan  and  the  pious  Hannah,  were  the 
last  of  the  judges.  The  ktter  retetabhshed  the 
exclusive  woruiip  of  the  Lord,  routed  the  Phi- 
listines, restored  the  ark,  and  introduced  schools 
of  prophets,  residing  in  Kamah,  his  native  place, 
ana  regularly  visiting  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Miz- 
pah ;  and  wb^  he  finally  resigned  the  executive 
power,  he  could  say  to  the  assembled  people  at 
Gilgal:  "Behold,  here  I  am;  witness  against 
me  oefore  the  Lord :  Whose  ox  have  I  taken? 
or  whose  ass  have  I  taken  t  or  whom  have  I 
defrauded?  whom  have  I  oppressed?  or  of 
whose  hand  have  I  reoeiv.ed  any  bribe  to  blind 
mine  eyes  therewith?"  And  the  people  testi- 
fied to  the  purity  of  his  career.  But  his  sons, 
whom  he  appointed  in  his  old  age,  acted  very 
differently,  and  their  corruption,  but  still  more 
the  desire  for  a  strong  military  head,  so  natural 
after  the  previous  long  period  of  war,  anarchy, 
and  disamon,  finally  decided  the  people  to  urge 
the  appointment  of  a  king  to  rule  them  '*  like 
all  other  nations."  The  seer,  deeply  grieved 
by  the  proposed  change  of  the  Mosaic  form  of 
government,  which  is  distinctly  branded  in  the 
narrative  as  a  repudiation  of  the  divine  rule  itself 
in  vain  painted  to  the  people  all  the  oppression, 
extortion,  and  degradation  inseparable  from  mo- 
narchical rule  (1  Sam.  viii.) ;  they  persisted  in 
tbeir  demand,  and  he  was  obliged  to  vield.  Saul, 
the  son  of  Eish,  was  appoint<^  the  first  king  of 
Israel,  and  the  constitution  of  the  monarchy  (1 
Sam.  X.  25)  was  written  and  deposited  in  the 
sanctuary.  The  new  rule  was  strengthened  and 
became  popular  by  a  series  of  victories  over  the 
Ammomtesy  Moabites,  Idumnans,  Syrians,  and 
Philistines.  The  eldest  son  of  the  king,  Jon- 
athan, distinguished  himself  as  a  heroic  youth. 
Abner,  a  cousin  of  Saul,  became  commander  of 
the  army,  Gibeah  was  the  capital  of  the  new 
monarchy.  But  an  expedition  against  the  Ama- 
lekites,  though  successful,  was  not  executed  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinance  of  Samuel,  who  now 
turned  his  influence  against  Saul.  The  spirit  of 
the  latter  became  troubled,  and  David,  the  son 
of  Jesse  of  Bethlehem,  was  brought  to  soothe  his 
temper  with  music.  This  young  shepherd  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  Saul  by  his  triumph  over 
Goliath,  the  Philistine  giant,  which  decided  a 
campaign,  as  well  as  by  his  subsequent  successes 
when  he  married  the  princess  Michal,  and  be- 
came the  intimate  friend  of  her  brother  Jona- 
thim.  Foreseeing  the  fhture  destinies  of  the 
aspiring  youth,  Saul  repeatedly  attempted  to 
take  his  life,  and,  exasperated  by  his  failureS| 


and  the  protecticn^beatowed  on  David  by  his 
children,  Samuel,  and  the  priests,  he  extermi* 
nated  the  inhabitants  of  Nob,  acity  of  the  latter, 
and  passed  his  life  in  pursuit  of  hb  rival,  who, 
with  a  band  of  de^>erate  outlaws  rovine  on  the 
southern  borders  of  the  country,  baffled  every 
attempt  to  ciq;>tore  him.     The  extermination 
of  wiziuxlship  was  one  of  the  acts  of  Saul.    His 
reign  was  terminated  by  a  catastrophe.   A  bat- 
tle was  fou^t  against  the  Philistines  at  Moant 
Gilboa;  the  Hebrews  fied.  Jonathan  and  two 
other  sons  of  Saul  fell,  ana  the  king  dew  him* 
self  with  his  own  sword.    David,  whose  skill 
in  poetry  equalled  his  musical  genius,  honored 
in  a  touching  elegy  the  m^ory  of  nis  fallen 
friend  and  foe  (2  Sam.  i.),  who,  *4ovely  and 
pleasant  in  tbeir  lives,  were  even  in  thehr  death 
not  divided :  thev  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they 
were  stronger  than  lions."    Repauring  to  He-, 
bron,  he  was  anointed  there  by  his  own  tribe  of 
Jndah  as  king,  while  Abner  proclaimed  a  sui^ 
viving  son  of  Saul,  Ishbosheth,  ait  Mahanaim, 
who  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  other  tribes 
(about  1066  B.  0.).     Bloody  conflicts  stained 
this  double  reign,  David  conUnually  gaining 
the  ascendency  through  his  heroic  officers,  the 
iNTothers  Joab,  Abisai,  and  Asahel,  until  the  as- 
sassination of  Abner  and  soon  after  of  Ishbosb- 
eth,  caused  by  private  revenge,  gave  him  the 
whole  kingdom.    He  now  conquered  Zion  from 
the  Jebusites,  made  Jerusalem  his  capital,  or- 
ganized the  national  worship  as  wdi  as  the 
military  power  of  the  state,  and  by  continual 
victories  over  all  surrounding  neighbois,  except 
Phosnicia,  a  friendly  country,  extended  the 
limits  of  his  dominions  N.  £.  as  f^  as  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  S.  W.  as  far  as  the  Bed  sea.    Jus- 
tice was  strictly  administered;  Kterature  and 
arts,  e4>ecially  poetry  and  music,  flourished. 
Asaph,  the  founder  of  a  family  of  sacred  angers, 
rivalled  the  king  in  psahns;  Nathan  and  Gad 
assisted  him  as  propnet&.Zadok  eind  Abiathar 
as  priests;  Joab  held  almost  continually  the 
chief  command  of  the  army.    But  the  palace 
ci  the  king  was  often  stained  with  crimes; 
David  himself  had  much  to  repent  of;  the  in- 
famous deeds  of  his  sens  by  various  wives, 
Amnon,  Absalom,  and  Adonyah,  distracted 
the  peace  of  his  house  and  kingdom,  and  the 
two  former  had  perished,  and  two  great  insur- 
rections had  been  qielled,  when  he  died  after  a 
reign  of  40  years  {t^ut  1016).    His  son  and 
successor  Solomon,  by  Bathsheba,  the  widow 
of  the  assassinated  patriot  Uriah,  a  youth  of 
12'year8,  comroenoea  his  reign  with  the  execu- 
tion of  his  habf  brother  Adon^jah  and  the  aged 
Joab.  who  had  conspired  against  his  succession; 
but  he  soon  became  famous  for  personal  wis- 
dom and  scientific  attainments,  as  well  as  for 
the  splendor  of  his  court  and  the  prosperity  of 
his  sutgects.    He  inherited  a  large  army  and 
a  fbll  treasury^  but  he  used  the  former  only 
to  preserve  peace  and  secure  tribute  from  his 
neighbors,  and  the  latter  for  the  adornment  of 
his  country  by  numerous  gorgeous  public  struc- 
tures.   He  built  the  temple,  which  more  than 
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an  oontrlbiitod  to  his  fflorj,  a  loyal  palaM.  both 
in  Jerusalem  and  with  the  afisistance  of  Tyrian 
arohiteots,  an  armoiy,  Palmyra  (Tadmor)  in  the 
deeert,  and  other  cities;  made  common  naval 
ezpediUons  with  the  king  of  Tyre,  from  Ezion 
Geber,  a  port  on  the  eastern  gulf  of  the  Bed 
sea,  to  the  distant  land  of  Ophir,  which  bronght 
back  gold,  gems,  precioos  woods,  and  rare  ani- 
mals ;  imported  horses  from  Egypt  for  his  nn- 
meroos  cavalry  and  war  chariots;  and  intro- 
dooed  general  Inznry  and  culture  by  his  exam- 
ple. The  fame  of  his  wisdom  attracted  visitors 
nrom  many  nations,  amoug  others  the  oueen  of 
Sheba  (Sabaea)  in  southern  Arabia.  The  au- 
thorship of  8,000  proverbs  and  1,006  songs  is 
meutioned  among  his  literary  merits;  for  he 
wrote  on  beasts,  rowls,  creeping  animals,  fishes, 
and  on  all  kinds  of  plants  m>m  the  cedar  in  Le- 
banon to  the  hvssop  on  the  wall ;  and  the  extant 
philosophical  book  of  Proverbs  and  the  grace- 
ful Song  of  Songs  bear  his  name.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  whUe  the  mighty  monarch  waa 
teaching  wisdom  in  admired  works  of  literatureu 
his  personal  example  taught  extravagance  ana 
folly.  His  court  was  as  corrupt  as  it  was 
splendid.  The  magnificence  which  he  exhib- 
ited was  not  exdasively  the  product  of  foreign 
gold,  tribute,  and  presents,  but  in  part  based  on 
the  taxes  of  his  subjects.  The  army  served  not 
only  to  secure  peace,  but  also  as  a  tool  of  op- 
pression. The  public  structures  were  built  with 
the  sweat  of  the  people.  Near  the  national  tem- 
ple on  Mount  Moriah,  altars  and  mounds  were 
erected  for  the  worship  of  Ashtoreth,  Moloch, 
and  other  idols,  introduced  by  some  of  his  num- 
berless wives  from  their  native  countries,  PhcB- 
nicia,  the  land  of  Ammon,  Idumaa,  and  Egypt 
Bezon  was  sufifered  to  establish  a  hoetOe  dynasty 
in  Damascus,  and  Hadad  to  make  himself  in- 
dependent in  Idumsoa.  When  Solomon  died, 
after  a  peaceful  reign  of  40  years,  the  people 
felt  themselves  so  ^exhausted  that  they  demand- 
ed a  considerable  change  from  his  son  Beho- 
boam  before  they  proclaimed  him  king  at  She- 
chem,  where  tbey  had  assembled  for  the  purpose. 
Jeroboam,  an  Ephraimite  who  had  already  at- 
tempted an  insurrection  against  the  late  king, 
now  returned  from  his  exOe  in  Efffft  and  headed 
a  deputation  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens. 
Behoboam  promised  an  answer  alter  8  days.  The 
experienced  coundllors  of  his  father  advised  him 
to  yield  for  the  moment  in  order  to  be  master  for 
life ;  but  the  advice  of  his  jonnffsr  companions 
better  suited  his  dispositioiL  and  his  reply  to  the 
people  was  accordingi v :  "•  My  fSather  made  your 
yoke  heavy,  and  I  will  add  to  your  yoke;  my 
father  also  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  wiU 
chastise  yon  with  scorpions.''  The  consequence 
of  this  was  an  immediate  defection  of  10  tribes, 
who  proclaimed  Jeroboam  thdr  Idng,  while  only 
Judah  and  Beigamin  remained  fiuthfnl  to  the 
house  of  David.  Behoboam,  having  fied  from 
Shechem,  where  his  receive>general  of  taxes 
was  stoned  by  the  revolted  people,  returned  to 
Jerusalem  and  assembled  a  powerM  army  to 
reconquer  his  lost  dominions;  but  the  prophet 
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Shemaiah  dissuaded  the  people  in  the  nama  of 
God  from  the  civil  war.    Tnus  the  division  of 
the  state  into  two  separate  kingdoms  was  eaa-f 
summoted  (976).    The  northern,  oompria^  the 
country  N.  of  Beigamin  and  all  K  of  the  Jor- 
dan, was  called  Israel,  or,  from  its  principal 
members,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  nouse  of 
Joseoh,  and  poetically  Ephraim ;  its  capital  was 
Shecnem,  subsequently  Tirzah,  and  finally  Sama- 
ria (Shomron).    The  southern,  from  its  chief 
tribe  called  Judab,  had  the  advantage  of  pos- 
sesong  the  sanctuary  in  the  old  oapHal,  and 
being  supported  by  the  Levites  and  the  priests, 
who  gathered  around  it.    To  destrov  the  influ- 
ence of  the  religions  element  upon  his  own  sub- 
iects,  who  according  to  the  Mosaio  kw  were 
bound  to  repair  8  times  in  the  year  to  the  chosen 
sacred  spot,  Jeroboam  revived  the  not  yet  ex- 
tinct Egyptian  superstitions  of  hispeq[>le^  estab- 
lished two  golden  calves  as  emblems  of  their 
divinity,  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  on  the  N.  and 
S.  boundaries  of  his  state,  admitted  non-Levites 
to   the  priestiy  office,  and   introduced  new 
festivals  and  even  a  new  calendar.    The  Mo- 
saio institutions  b^g  thus  systematically  ex- 
duded  from  the  state,  idolatry,  despotism,  and 
corruption  prevailed  throughout  the  260  years 
of  its  existence,  almost  without  interruption. 
While  these  evils  remained  pennanent,  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  was  made  still  worse  by  a 
continual  change  of  masters.    Usurpation  fol* 
lowed  usurpation ;  con^iracy,  revolt,  andxegi- 
dde  became  common  events.    The  house  of 
Jeroboam  was  exterminated  with  his  son  Nadab 
by  Baasha,  who  reigned  at  Tirzah,  and  whose 
son  Elah  was   assassinated  while  drunk  by 
Zimri,  one  of  his  generals.    At  the  same  time 
another  of  his  officers,  who  commanded  an  army 
besieging  Gibbethon,  a  city  of  the  Philistines, 
was  proclaimed  king  by  his  troops,  marched 
upon  Tirzah,  and  took  it,  and  Zimri  after  areign 
of  7  days  burned  himself  with  his  palace.    A 
part  of  the  people  now  wanted  Tibni,  but  Omri 
prevailed,  and  libni  died.   Omri,  who  built  Sa- 
maria and  made  it  his  capital,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ahab,  whose  wife  Jezebel,  a  Sidonian 
princess,  was  fanatically  zealous  in  propagating 
the  worship  of  the  Phoanidan  Baal,  and  in  per- 
secuting the  prophets  of  monotheism,  who  were 
almost  exterminated.    Ahab  having  died  of  a 
wound  received  in  the  battie  of  Bamoth-Gilead 
against  tiie  Syrians  under  Benhadad  II.  (897), 
his  two  sons  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram  socoessiven' 
reigned  after  him ;  but  with  the  latter  the  idol- 
atrous house  of  Omri  was  exterminated  by  Jehu, 
who  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  officers  of  the 
army  which  he  commanded  againstHazael  of  Sy- 
ria in  Gilead  (884).   Jehu,  who  had  been  anoint- 
ed by  the  prophet  Elisha,  abolished  the  wcnrship 
of  Baal,  but  left  the  institutions  of  Jeroboam. 
His  dynasty,  assisted  by  the  influence  of  Elisha, 
was  in  many  respects  prosperous.    To  it  be- 
longed the  kingd  Jehoahaz,  Joash,  Jeroboam 
IL,  and  Zecharid),  with  whose  murder  by  Shal- 
Inm  it  ended  (778).     Shallttm  met  with  the 
same  late  after  a  month  through  Menahem, 
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whose  aon  Pekahiah  ivas  dftin  and  sneoeeded 
by  Ibis  chariot  driver  Pekah.  The  murderer  of 
the  latter,  Hoehea,  was.the  last  of  the  uaorpera, 
and  the  last  kiiiff  of  Israel.  This  state,  which 
daring  all  its  existence  was  exposed  to  violeiit 
shodks  from  its  neighbora,  Jooah,  the  Philis- 
tinea,  Moab,  which  revolted,  and  especiallj  from 
the  Syrians  of  Damasona,  against  whom  its 
possesuons  beyond  the  Jordan  could  seldom  be 
defended,  had  recovered  some  strength  by  re- 
peated victories  under  Joash  and  Jeroboam  XL ; 
but  soon  after,  rotten  and  decayed  through  idol* 
atry,  despotism,  and  anarchy,  it  became  an  easy 

Eto  Ihe  growing  power  of  Assyria,  to  whose 
Phu}  it  became  tributary  after  an  invasion 
e  reign  of  Menahem,  Tiglath  Pileser  con- 
quered its  £.  and  N.  provinces,  carrying  off 
the  inhabitants  to  As^ria,  in  the  time  of  Pekah, 
and  SalmanasHflr  destroyed  it  entirely,  conquer- 
ing the  d^ital,  Samaria,  after  a  mege  of  8 
vears  (721),  taking  Hoehea  prisoner,  and  dispers- 
mg  the  inhabitants  throughout  the  N.  £•  prov- 
inces of  his  empire,  where  their  idolatrous  hab- 
its made  them  likely  to  lose  their  nationality  and 
soon  to  disappear  among  their  neighbors,  thou^ 
scattered  remnantsmay  occanonally  have  emerg- 
ed at  later  periods,  and  in  various  countries, 
as  representatives  of  the  10  tribes  of  Israel. 
Tlie  projflhets  AhQah  of  Shiloh,  who  contribut- 
ed to  the  election  of  Jeroboam  I^  Elijah,  the 
hero  of  Uie  Mosaic  religion  under  Ahab^  his 
great  disciple  Elisha,  the  two  contemporaries 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  Amos  and  Hosea,  Micah,  who 
lived  in  the  last  period,  and  many  others,  strove 
in  vain  to  check  the  growing  power  of  evil  by 
appeals  to  the  conscience  of  rulers  and  people, 
boldly  denouncing  the  deq>otism,  hypocrisy, 
and  licentiousness  of  kings,  princes,  and  priesta, 
the  selfishness,  pride,  and  extravagance  of  the 
rich,  the  extortions,  deceptions,  and  seductions 
practised  on  the  people,  and  again  and  again 
kindling  the  spirit  of  justice,  truth,  patriotiun, 
humility,  or  hope.  The  extant  books  of  the 
three  last  named  prophets,  while  painting  in 
the  darkest  colors  the  wickedness  and  perverse- 
ness  of  the  mighty  and  the  degradation  and 
misery  of  the  poor,  console  us  by  showing  what 
pure  and  sublune  ideas  of  justice,  morality,  and 
fraternity  were  still  entertained  and  tau^t, 
what  bright  visions  of  a  future  state  of  man- 
kind could  still  be  concaved,  and  what  severe 
truths  and  fiery  reprimands  were  still  listened 
to  even  in  those  times.  Without  these  living 
thoughts  of  that  distant  age,  without  these  evi- 
dences of  continued  moral  struggles  and  sub- 
lime efforts,  thehistm-y  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, as  preserved  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Ohronicles,  would  be  but  a  gloomy  record  of 
crime,  bloodshed,  and  misery.-— The  rival  state 
of  Judah  ei\}oyed  more  frequent  periods  of  pros- 
perity and  lawful  order,  aa  well  as  a  longer 
duration.  There  the  interest  of  the  dynasty, 
which  continued  in  a  direct  line  of  succession 
down  to  the  latestperiod,  was  identical  with  that 
of  the  peo[>le.  Their  common  enemy  was  the 
idolatry  which  reigned  in  Israel.  Their  common 


saflaguard  was  the  law,  which  was  here  sup- 
ported by  the  Levites,  and  more  effectively  de- 
fended by  the  prophets.    Ck>rruption,  however, 
often  led  both  government  and  people  to  break 
down  their  only  wall  of  protection,  and  to  imi- 
tate the  pernicious  example  of  their  neighbors. 
This  tenaenov  prevailed  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Behoboam,  the  mgst  important  event  of  which 
was  the  invasion  of  Shishak  (Sheshonk),  king 
of  Egypt,  who  pillaged  the  temple  and  the 
royal  pahice.  War  against  Jeroboam  was  almost 
continually  waged  during  this  and  the  follow- 
ing short  reign  of  Abuam.    The  successor  of 
the  latter,  Asa,  abolished  idolatry,  checked  pub- 
lic immorality,  routed  an  invading  army  of 
Ethiopians,  resisted  the  attacks  of  Baasha  of 
Israel  through  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Da- 
mascene Syria,  and  fortified  Glbeah  and  Mizpah 
against  an  invasion  from  the  north.    Jehoeha- 
phat^  his  son,  made  peace  with  Israel,  and  even 
fought  in  alliance  with  Ahab  against  Benhadad 
of  Syria  (697),  subdued  Idumiea,  and  fought 
successfully  against  the  Moabites   and  their 
allies,  but  was  unfortunate  in  an  attempted  ex- 
pedition to  Ophir.    Internally,  too,  his  reign 
was  one  of  the  most  snccessfui,  the  salutary  re- 
forms of  his  father  being  fhrther  developed. 
But  his  son  Jehoram,  having  married  Atbaliah, 
a  sister  of  Ahab,  followed  the  example  of  the 
court  of  Samaria,  and  also  lost  his  father^s  con- 
quest Idnmssa,  by  a  revolt      Ahariah  was 
equally  attached  to  the  house  of  Ahab,  whose 
fkte  he  shared.    Having  gone  to  visit  Jehoram, 
he  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  conspirators 
under  Jehu,  and  expired  on  hisfliffht  at  Megid- 
do  (884).    On  receiving  news  of  that  event, 
Atbaliah  his  mother  usurped  the  government, 
exterminatinff  all  the  royal  princes  except  one, 
Joash,  a  child  of  one  year,  who  was  saved  by 
his  aunt  and  secreted  in  the  temple.    Six  years 
later  Jehoiada,  an  old  priest,  matured  a  con- 
spiracy, the  le^  heir  to  the  house  of  David 
was  produced  in  the  temple,  and  the  queen, 
who  hastened  thither,  was  slain.    The  altars  of 
Baal  were  now  destroyed,  and  the  temple  re- 
paired under  the  influence  of  Jehoiada;  but  an 
mvasion  of  Hazael  from  Syria  could  not  be  re- 
pulsed, and  the  ciqiital  itsdf  was  saved  only  by 
an  immense  ransom.  After  the  death  of  Jehoiada 
Joash  abandoned  his  teachings,  and  even  the 
son  of  his  benefactor,  Zechariah,  who  boldly 
norimanded  hhn,  fell  a  victim  to  his  tyranny, 
which  was  ended  with  his  life  by  a  conspiracy 
(888).    His  successor  Amarlah  punished  the 
muraerers  of  his  fkther,  and  made  a  successful 
expedition  to  Idumaa,  but  was  made  prisoner 
in  a  battle  against  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  which 
he  had  wantonlv  provoked  by  a  challenge,  and, 
having  returned  softer  the  death  of  that  king  to 
his  conquered  and  unfortified  capital,  was  de- 
prived by  a  conspiracy  of  his  throne  and  life. 
The  following  reign  of  Ueziah  or  Aaariah  was 
not  only  one  of  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews,  lasting  52  years,  but  also  distinguished 
by  victories  over  the  Philistines,  Arabians,  and 
Ammonites,  and  by  the  flourishing  concUtion 
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of  hnsbandry,  tnechanical  arts,  and  literature. 
Beeide  Amos  and  Hoeea,  who  were  active  also 
in  Jndab,  Jonah  and  Joel  were  among  the  pro- 
phets of  that  period.  Of  the  last  we  still  pos- 
aees  a  beantifhl  poetical  descrip(tion  of  a  dresdftd 
devastation  hj  locnsts,  perhaps  allegorically  of 
barharians,  when  *'  the  land  was  as  the  garden 
of  Eden  hefore  them,  and  hehind  them  a  deso- 
late wilderness.'*  Another  destructive  event  was 
a  long  rememhered  earthqaake.  Jotham,  the 
son  of  Uzziah,  who  daring  the  last  years  of  his 
reign  acted  as  regent,  conttoned  after  his  father's 
death  (759)  his  beneficent  role ;  bat  his  son 
Ahaz  again  introdnced  idolatry,  and  his  reign 
was  disgracefnl  and  disastrons.  Rezin  and  Pe- 
kah,  allied  against  him,  advanced  as  far  as  Je- 
rosalem,  which  was  saved  only  by  the  dearly 
purchased  aid  of  Tu;lath  Pileser,  king  of  As- 
syria, who  conquered  Damascns,  carri^  its  in- 
habitants into  captivity,  and  slew  Rezin.  Ahaz 
declared  himself  the  snbject  of  his  Assyrian  de- 
liverer, and  also  suffered  attacks  by  the  revolt- 
ed Philistines,  while  the  state  of  the  interior  of 
the  country  provoked  the  immortal  denunci- 
ations of  laaiah  and  IGcah.  **  How  is  the  faith- 
fill  city  become  a  harlot!"  exclaims  the  former 
of  Jerusalem.  "  It  was  full  of  judgment ;  right- 
eousness lodged  in  it;  but  now  murderers. 
Thy  silver  is  become  dross,  thy  wine  mixed 
with  water;  thy  princes  are  rebellious,  and 
oompanions  of  thieves ;  every  one  loveth  gifts, 
and  followeth  after  rewards ;  they  Judce  not  the 
fiitherless,  neither  doth  the  cause  of  ^e  widow 
come  unto  them.''  The  latter  thus  addresses 
the  rulers :  **  Hear  this,  I  prav  you,  ye  heads  of 
the  house  of  Jacob,  and  ye  princes  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  that  abhor  Judgment,  and  pervert  all 
equity.  They  build  up  Zion  with  olood,  and 
JemsaBlem  with  iniquity.  The  heads  thereof 
ludse  for  reward,  and  the  priests  thereof  teach 
for  hire,  and  the  prophets  thereof  divine  for 
money."  But  these  prophets  express  in  no  less 
glowing  words  their  hopes  of  a  better  fhture, 
which  seemed  to  be  realized  in  the  succeeding 
reign  of  Hezekiah  the  son  of  Ahaz.  This 
pious  kinff  followed  almost  entirely  the  injunc- 
tions of  Ismah,  who  was  bold  enough  to  ad- 
vise an  uncompromising  abolition  of  ancient 
abuses  and  restoration  of  the  Mosaic  law,  war 
against  the  Philistines,  independence  of  Assyria, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  rejection  of  any  alli- 
ance with  Egypt ;  and  was  powerful  enough  to 
brave  the  general  corruption,  to  baffle  the  plots 
of  the  court,  and  to  maintain  the  courage  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  the  sick  king  during  the 
great  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  when  the  state 
was  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Thus  Judah  escaped 
the  fate  of  her  rister  state,  which  had  a  few 
years  before  been  conquered  and  devastated  by 
the  Assyrians,  and  which  now  began  to  be  re- 
peopled  principally  by  Outhsuma,  an  idolatrous 
p«ople  subject  to  tiieir  rale,  who,  mingling  their 
rites  with  those  of  their  new  territory  about 
Samaria,  became  afterward  known  under  the 
name  of  Samaritans  ^Outhim),  while  scattered 
portions  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  inhabitants 


augmented  the  number  of  the  saMects  of 
Hezekiah.  But  the  reign  of  his  son  Manass^ 
longer  than  that  of  Uzziah,  was  more  dis- 
gracefhl  than  that  of  Ahaz.  Idolatry  was  not 
only  public]  V  introduced,  but  had  its  altars  even 
on  Mount  Moriah.  The  most  abominable  prac- 
tices prevailed,  including  the  bloody  worship 
of  Moloch,  and  Jerasalem  was  filled  with  the 
blood  of  the  innocent  victims  of  tyranny,  while 
the  limits  of  the  country  were  narrowed  by 
hostile  neighbors.  Amon,  the  son  of  Manasseh, 
followed  in  his  fiither's  footsteps,  but  was  mur- 
dered after  two  years.  Josiah,hMsuccessor,  how- 
ever, was  a  zealous  imitator  of  Hezekiah,  and 
was  assisted  in  his  radical  reforms  by  the  re- 
viving influence  of  the  prophets,  among  whom 
were  i^ahum,  Zephaniah,  the  yonnff  Jeremiah, 
and  their  female  colleague  Holdah.  Nahum  cele- 
brated the  final  fall  of  AsBTria,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh  its  capital,  ^Hhe  bloody  city 
fbll  of  lies  and  robbery,  (whence)  the  prey  de- 
parteth  not,"  which  was  then  completed  by  the 
allied  Babylonians  and  Medes.  But  the  power 
of  Babylonia,  lately  founded  by  Kabopolassar, 
was  now  growing  to  a  threatening  extent,  and 
the  position  of  the  weak  kingdom  of  Judah  be- 
tween this  and  the  rival  power  of  Egypt  doom- 
ed it  to  a  sudden  catastrophe.  Phanum  Keeho 
having  commenced  a  campaign  against  Baby- 
lonia through  Philistia,  Josiah  opposed  his 
march,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Megmdo.  His 
son  Jehoahaz  was  sent  prisoner  to  Egypt  and 
the  younger  Jehoiakim  (or  EQakim)  appointed 
king  in  his  stead.  The  great  victonr  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, however,  over  Nechoon  the  Euphrates^ 
soon  made  Jehoiakim  a  vassal  of  their  empire. 
He  afterward  revolted,  against  the  advice  of 
Jeremiah,  who  saw  the  impossibility  of  resist- 
ing the  sway  of  Kebuchadnezzar,  the  successor 
of  Kabopolassar.  The  king  was  aa  little  in- 
dined  to  listen  to  his  counsel  in  his  foreign  as 
he  was  in  his  domestic  policy.  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phecies were  burned.  Another  prophet,  Uriah, 
was  punished  for  the  boldness  of  nis  rebukes 
with  death.  The  Chaldeans  soon  invaded  the 
country,  and  were  Joined  bv  its  neighboring 
enemies.  After  the  death  of  his  fkther  and  a 
short  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Jehoiachin  or  Jeoo- 
niah,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  termmated  the  war 
by  a  voluntary  surrender  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  sent  him  with  his  family,  his  army,  ana 
thousands  of  the  most  important  citizens,  to 
Babylonia  as  captives.  The  treasures  of  the  tem- 
ple and  royal  house  were  plundered.  Mattaniah. 
an  uncle  of  the  dethroned  king^  was  appointed 
his  BucoesBor,  as  vassal  of  the  conqueror,  under 
thenameofZedekiah(6d8).  It  was  the  last  reign 
of  the  house  of  David.  Zedekiah,  a  weak  prince, 
was  induced  by  a  misguided  patriotism  to  re- 
volt against  Nebuchadnezzar.  Jeremiah  in  vain 
exerted  all  his  zeal  and  eloquence  to  dissuade 
the  kinff  and  the  people  fhmi  tliis  pernicious 
step.  He  was  persecuted  by  both ;  the  seduc- 
tive influence  of  false  prophets  prevailed.  The 
2d  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  now 
ensnM  (588).    It  fell  after  a  desperate  defence. 
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The  king,  wbo  attempted  to  esoape  with  the 
remnants  of  his  troops,  was  made  prisoner  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Jerioho^  was  deprived  of 
his  eyes  after  haying  seen  the  slaoghter  of  his 
children,  and  was  sent  in  chains  to  Babylon, 
The  temple  was  bnmed,  its  vessels  were  plan* 
dered,  the  walls  and  palaces  of  Jernsalem  de- 
stroyed, and  ^1  important  or  wealthy  citizens 
carried  into  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Jere- 
miah was  spared  and  allowed  to  remain  with 
Oedaliah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  appointed  his 
viceroy  at  Mizpab,  and  aronnd  whom  a  number 
of  tiie  remaining  people  soon  gathered.  Bat 
this  last  centre,  too,  was  soon  destroyed  by  the 
assassination  of  Gedaliah.  A  nnmber  of  the 
surviving  officers  emigrated  with  their  followers 
and  Jeremiah,  who  tried  in  vain  to  dissnade 
them,  to  Egypt,  whither  the  sword  of  the  Ohal- 
deans  still  foUowed  them.  The  annihilation  of 
uie  state  of  Jadah  was  complete.  Jernsalem 
*^  ^ts  solitary,  the  city  that  was  taJl  of  people 
is  become  as  a  widow ;  the  princess  among  tlie 
provinces  is  become  tributary.  She  weepeth 
sore  in  the  night;  among  all  her  lovers  she  hath 
none  to  comfort  her.  Jadah  is  gone  into  cap- 
tivity ;  she  finds  no  rest.  The  ways  of  Zion  do 
mourn,  because  none  come  to  the  solemn  feasts ; 
all  her  gates  are  desolate ;  her  priests  sigh,  her 
virgins  are  afflicted.'^  These  elegiac  sounds  of 
the  '^  Lamentations"  are  not  the  most  touching 
of  the  numerous  effaaions  that  treat  that  tragic 
end.  Speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  £ze- 
kiel  exckinas:  "My  sheep  wandered  through 
all  the  mountains,  and  upon  every  high  hill ; 
yea,  my  flock  was  scattered  upon  all  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  none  did  search  or  seek  after 
theuL"  Habakkuk,  speaking  of  the  Ghaldees, 
"that  bitter  and  hasty  nation,"  asks  God: 
"  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and 
canst  not  Iook  on  iniquity ;  wherefore  lookest 
thou  upon  them  that  deal  treacherously,  when 
the  wicked  devoureth  him  that  is  more  right- 
eous than  he?"  Jeremiah  curses  the  day  of 
his  burth,  and  accuses  Gk>d.  Providence  is  also 
arraigned  in  the  book  of  Job,  a  sublime  lyrical 
drama,  which  numerous  critics  regard  as  a  pro- 
duction of  that  time.  A  number  of  psalms, 
too,  belong  to  the  last  period  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jadah.  But  Babylonia,  the  prison  of  the 
Jewish  nation  (for  this  name  had  now  become 
the  most  familiar),  was  destined  also  to  become 
the  cradle  of  its  regeneration.  The  Babylonish 
captivity  was  the  ^fiumace  of  affliction"  which 
purified  it,  and,  as  is  said  in  Zechariah  (xiii. 
8,  9).  two  parts  perished,  but  the  third  part 
was  left  therein,  brought  "  into  fire  as  silver 
is  refined,  and  as  gold  is  tried."  The  most 
eminent  of  the  people  had  been  transplant- 
ed there  with  Jeconiah,  and  afterward,  among 
others,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  his  pious  compan- 
ions at  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Hana- 
niah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah;  and  their  activ- 
ity in  reviving  the  spirit  of  religion  and  nation- 
ality is  evident  from  the  numerous  contributions 
to  the  Hebrew  literature  of  that  period,  all 
glowing  with  enthusiasm  and  unconquered  hope. 


The  coart^  that  aouroe  of  commtian,  was  no 
more;  the  priests  of  Baal  and  Moloch,  so  long 
fattened  on  lies,  had  disappeared  with  the  altars 
of  their  idols ;  the  voluptuous  groves  of  Ash- 
toreth  could  not  be  transplanted  into  the  land  of 
dreary  captivity ;  Zion  was  regretfully  remem- 
bered on  the  brooks  of  Babylon,  and  the  true 
admonishers  of  the  people,  who  had  predicted 
all  this,  now  found  more  willing  ears.  Their 
cotisolations,  too,  and  the  deliverance  which 
they  promised,  were  soon  to  be  confirmed;  and 
the  captives,  who  were  full  of  revengeful  hatred 
toward  their  oppressor,  the  profligate  and 
treacherous  mistress  of  the  world,  heard  with 
secret  deliffht  of  the  warlike  preparations  of  the 
Medo-Persian  empire  against  her.  There  are 
no  more  vigorous  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tares  tiian  those  which  describe  Gyrus,  the 
*' servant  of  the  Lord,"  called  to  ^'execute  his 
vengeance,"  his  army,  his  victorious  approach, 
and  the  £bJ1  of  Babylon  (538).  The  last  ruler 
of  that  city,  Belshazzar,  was  cbrinking  wine  with 
his  lords,  his  wives,  and  his  concubines,  firora 
the  golden  and  silver  vessels  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  when  "one  messenger  was  running 
to  meet  another"  to  tell  him  "  that  his  city  was 
taken  at  one  end."  The  Persian  conqueror  did 
not  disappoint  those  who  had  predicted,  and 
perhaps  secretiy  promoted  his  triumphs.  He 
allowed  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  country, 
where  they  could  be  useful  by  formin|f  a  kind 
of  outoost  against  Egypt,  and  to  rebuild  their 
capital  and  temple.  The  first  and  largest  body 
of  returning  patriots  consisted  of  more  than 
'42,000  persons,  under  the  lead  of  Zerubba- 
bel.  a  prince  of  the  house  of  David,  and  the 
hign  priest  Jeshua.  But  the  idolatrous  Samari- 
tans, whom  the  Jews  would  not  admit  to  have 
a  share  in  the  new  temple,  exerted  themselves 
to  prevent  their  rebuilding  and  fortifying  Jeru- 
salem, calumniating  them  at  the  court  of  Per- 
sia, particularly  under  Oambyses  (529-^23)  and 
Pseudo-Smerdis  (622).  Darius,  however,  fully 
confirmed  the  permission  of  Oyms  (521). 
The  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (assisted, 
perhaps,  by  Obadii^,  who  seems  to  have  been 
their  contemporary)  inspired  Zerabbabel,  the 
priests,  and  the  people  with  fresh  zeal,  and  after 
6  years  the  new  temple  was  completed  (516). 
The  events  which  are  described  in  the  book  of 
Esther — the  elevation  of  the  Jewess  of  that 
name  (or  Hadaasah)  to  the  dignity  of  Persian 
queen,  the  high  official  career  of  ner  relative 
Mordecai,  the  schemes  of  Haman,  a  courtier  and 

Jersonal  enemy  of  the  latter,  to  destroy  all  the 
ews  of  the  Persian  empire,  his  fall,  and  the  al- 
most miraoidous  escape  of  the  people  through 
Mordecai  and  Esther-— probably  raer  to  the  reign 
of  Xerxes  (486-65),  the  son  of  Darius,  though 
the  name  Ahasuerus  is  used  in  the  Scriptures  to 
designate  various  monarchs  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire. Under  the  following  reign  of  Artaxerxes, 
Ezra,  the  pious  scribe  Tor  critic,  $qfer),  led  a  new 
colony  of  Jews  from  oeyond  the  Euphrates  to 
Jeruaalem,  where  he  carried  through  a  series  of 
important  reforms,  completing  the  restorfttioa 
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of  the  liooaio  l&Vy  for  whkh  he  was  iifterward 
rerered  as  the  seoond  lawgiyer  of  his  people. 
The  eonditioD  of  the  Jews  in  Palesline,  however, 
or  rather  in  Jemsalem  and  its  vidnitj,  was  not 
cheering:  The  .city  had  no  walls  or  gates,  and 
poverty  prevailed.  To  remedy  these  evils  Ne- 
hemiahY  the  Jewish  onp-hearer  of  Artazerxes, 
stfffted  from  Snsa  with  the  permission  of  the 
monarch  and  the  dignity  of  governor  (444). 
The  work  of  restoring  and  fortifying  Jemsalem 
was  now  carried  on  and  execnted  with  the 
utmost  zeal,  though  the  laborers  were  often 
obliged  to  work  nnder  arms,  the  Samaritans  and 
their  Mends  threatening  an  attack.  Kotwith* 
standing  his  dignity,  Nehemiah  volnntairily 
shared  the  toils  and  privations  of  his  brethren. 
He  restored  order,  assisted  the  poor,  abolished 
the  ^nses  of  the  rich,  and  strengthened  the 
observance  of  the  law.  After  a  lonff  absence  at 
the  royal  oonrt,  during  which  freA  disorder  had 
arisen,  he  resumed  his  pious  and  patriotic  worlc 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Malachi,  the  last  ox 
the  known  prophets.  The  enmity  of  the  Samari- 
tans, though  baffled  in  its  first  assaults^  remained 
active  down  to  a  much  later  period,  their  sep- 
aration having  been  sanctioned  by  A  rival  tem- 
Sle  on  Mount  Gerizim.  The  Jewish  temple  on 
[onnt  Koriah  had  a  successive  Ihie  of  hered- 
itary high  priests  in  the  direct  descendaA»  of 
Joshua,  of  whom  Jaddua  held  that  most  influ- 
ential office  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Persian  empire  by  Alexander,  whose  wrath  he 
is  said  to  have  diverted  from  Jerusalem  (882). 
The  naines  of  the  Persian  governors  during  the 
last  century  of  that  empire  are  unknown,  this 
being  altogether  the  most  obscure  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
time  of  comparative  tranquillity  and  prosperity ; 
at  least  it  included  no  particular  national  disas- 
ter, as  it  added  no  day  of  fasting  to  those  re- 
eentiy  established  in  commemoration  of  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  the  death  of  Gedaliah,  &c  But  the 
same  centurv,  together  with  the  time  of  Ezra, 
may  certainly  be  regarded  as  the  period  of  the 
most  important  religions  developments,  of  a 
permanent  consolidation  of  Judaism.  The  first 
impulse  had  probably  been  ftiven  in  Babylonia, 
during  the  active  literary  period  of  the  captivity. 
But  &ra  the  io/er^  his  contemporaries  Haggai, 
Zechariab,  Kehemiah,  and  othera,  'Hhe  men  of 
the  great  assembly"  (antheif  heneaeth  haggedo- 
lah\y  and  the  successive  sq/Mm,  are  the  real 
authors  of  the  restoration  and  the  new  develop- 
ments connected  with  it.  The  sacred  Scriptures 
were  collected,  authenticated,  and  arranged  into 
a  canon,  including  the  most  precious  remnants 
of  a  vast  literature,  among  tbe  lost  parts  of 
which  were  the  often  mentioned  and  quoted 
**book  Hayashar,**  probably  a  ooUection  of  his- 
torical songs,  the  book  of  tbe  ^  Wars  of  the 
Lord,"  the  special  *^  Chronicles"  of  the  kings 
of  Jndah  and  Israel,  the  prophecies  of  Nathan, 
Ahyah,  Iddo,  and  others,  the  **  History  of 
Solomon,"  various  works  of  this  king^  and  an 
encQess  multitude  of  others;  their  great  num- 
ber was  complained  of  in  the  phikMophical  book 


of  Ecclesiastes,  a  work  commonly  attributed  to 
Solomon,  but  by  numerous  critics  to  a  very  late 
period.  The  Pentateuch  was  publicly  read, 
taught  in  schools,  explained,  hermeneutically 
expounded  (midra^)^  and  translated  into  the 
Ohaldee  lan^iage,  which  the  common  people 
had  adopted  in  Babylonia,  together  with  various 
eastern  notions  concerning  angels,  spirits,  and 
other  supernatural  things.  The  legal  or  reli- 
gious traditions,  explanatory  or  ooroplementary 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  were  traced  back  through 
the  prophets  and  elders  to  that  lawgiver,  and  sys* 
temati<»Ily  established  as  the  oral  law  (torah  or 
de^rim  Mebbaal  peh).  Kew  obligations  were 
added  to  form  a  kind  of  *'  fence"  (neyag)  around 
the  law,  preventing  its  infraction,  and  founded 
on  the  authority  of  tbe  scholars  and  wise  men 
of  the  age  {dibrey  ao/erim,  mitewith  tel^m). 
The  following  century  and  a  half,  when  Judiea 
was  a  province  of  the  successors  of  Alexander 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleu- 
cid»,  is  marked  by  new  features.  Greek  re- 
finement, science,  and  philosophy  spread  among 
the  Jews,  particularly  among  the  flourishing 
colonies  in  Alexandria  and  other  cities  of  the 
Ptolemies.  A  part  of  the  people,  especially  the 
wealthier,  adopted  the  Epicurean  notions  of  the 
demoralized  Qreeks  of  that  time,  and  were  final- 
ly organized  as  a  sect,  denying  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  rejecting  the  authority  of  tradition, 
and  adhering  to  this  literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic 
law;  while  the  teachings  of  the  stoics  agreed 
well  with  the  more  austere  life  of  the  followers 
of  the  **  great  assemblv,"  who  maintained  their 
preponderance  with  the  people.  As  a  sect  the 
former  were  called  Sadducees,  the  more  ascetic 
of  tbe  latter  Pharisees.  The  derivation  of  both 
these  names  is  as  littie  settied  as  is  that  of  the 
name  of  the  Essenes,  who  appear  about  the  dose 
of  this  period,  forming  sednded,  industrious,  and 
socialistic  communities,  and  engaged  in  medical^ 
mvstical,  and  ascetic  practices.  The  Samaritans, 
who,  adopting  in  part  the  Mosaic  rites,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  attaching  to  their  temple  a  part  of  the 
neighboring  Jews,  now  followed  the  example 
of  the  Hellenizing  cities  of  Syria,  and  made  littie 
opposition  to  the  spreading  worship  of  the  Greek 
sods.  The  Greek  language  became  common  in 
JudssiL  and  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch prepared  under  Ptolemy  PhUadelphus 
in  Egypt  (the  Septuagint)  was  used  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  that  countrv,  A  Syrian  dialect  of 
the  Aramaic  was  used  for  the  same  purpose 
by  the  Samaritans,  and  the  pure  Chaloee  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
Politically  no  less  than  in  matters  of  religion* 
Jud»a  seems  to  have  been  ruled  by  the  hi^h 
priests,  who  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian or  Syrian  kings,  and  the  sanhedrim  of  Je- 
rusalem, a  college  of  70,  with  a  president  (beth 
din  hoffgadolf  high  court).  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  (828),  the  little  province  fi^equentiy 
changed  masters,  until  it  was  definitively  attach- 
ed to  the  empire  of  Ptolemy  I.  Soter,  under 
whom  tiie  celebrated  Simon  the  Just  (or  Right- 
teous)  offioiated  as  high  priest^  and  Antigonus  of 
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Sooho  as  preiident  of  the  Banbedrim.  The  un- 
oertaintjT  of  poBftesBion  made  the  foreign  rulers 
more  lenient.  The  country  was  growing  in 
wealth  and  population,  in  spite  of  large  colonies 
drawn  to  Aiezandiia  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
Soter,  and  others.  These  were  particularly  well 
treated,  and  ez\joyed  privileges  which  made  them 
an  object  of  envv.  They,  like  their  brethren 
of  Babylonia  and  other  countries  of  Asia,  en- 
riched Jerusalem  and  the  temple  by  their  gifts 
and  visits  during  festivals.  Ptolemy  II.  Phil- 
adelphus  (285-'46)  was  especially  favorable 
to  the  Jews.  Under  his  successors,  however. 
Judflsa  grew  impatient  of  the  Egyptian  rule,  ana 
when  Antiodius  the  Great  attacked  the  young 
Ptolemy  Y^  the  Jews  wUlingly  aided  him  in 
driving  the  EgnP^^^ns  from  their  land  (198). 
They  soon  had  reason  to  regret  this  change  of 
dynasty.  The  Seleucidn  were  bent  on  Helleniz- 
ing  their  empire,  and  were  offended  by  the 
determination  of  the  Jews  to  preserve  their 
own  national  and  religious  peculiarities.  The 
treasures,  too,  which  had  been  slowly  accumu- 
lated in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  tempted  their 
avarice,  while  they  also  augmented  the  number 
of  priestly  office  seekers.  Tyranny  and  corrup- 
tion growing  together,  the  dignity  of  high  priest 
was  finally  converted  into  an  office  for  sale.  One 
Onias  was  robbed  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  his 
younger  brother  Jason,  who  offered  860  talents  to 
the  court  of  Syria ;  a  third  brother,  Menelaus, 
wrested  it  from  him,  giving  800  more,  and 
strove  to  maintain  himself  in  his  usurpation  by 
scandalously  promoting  the  arbitrary  schemes 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Being  driven  from 
the  city  by  Jason  and  his  followers,  and  be- 
sieged in  the  citadel,  he  was  rescued  by  Antio- 
chus, who  destroyed  a  part  of  the  city,  sold 
many  of  his  opponents  into  slavery,  and  robbed 
the  temple  (170),  But  worse  was  to  follow. 
During  the  second  expedition  of  the  Syrian 
king  against  Egypt,  a  false  report  of  his  death 
spread  in  Judea,  and  Jerusalem  immediately 
rose  against  his  officers.  But  the  Hellenizing 
Jews  opened  its  gates  to  the  returning  king, 
and  an  unparalleled  slaughter  of  the  religious 
inhabitants  ensued  (169).  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  Antiochus  destroyed  the  walls  of  the  city, 
ffarrisoned  a  new  citadel  with  his  soldiers,  ana 
decreed  the  general  and  exclusive  introduc- 
tion of  Greek  idolatry.  The  image  of  the 
king  was  placed  in  the  temple,  swine  were 
sacrificed  on  the  altar,  new  altars  were  every- 
where erected  for  the  obligatory  worship  of 
the  Olympian  Jupiter^  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
were  burned,  circumcision  was  prohibited,  and 
(very  act  of  opposition  made  a  capital  crime 
and  punished  with  extreme  cruelty.  Thousands 
after  thousands  were  dragged  into  captivity, 
sold  as  slaves,  or  butchered.  Finally  the  king 
departed  on  an  expedition  against  the  Parthiana, 
leaving  the  completion  of  his  work  to  his  gen- 
eral Apollonius  (167).  The  latter  continued  it 
in  the  spirit  of  his  master,  but  soon  met  with 
ft  sudden  check.  Mattathias,  an  old  priest  of 
the  village  of  Modin,  and  of  the  distinguished 


honse  of  the  Asmoneans,  and  his  5  sons  John 
(Johanan),  Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar,  and  Jonathan, 
conHuanded  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  drew  their 
swords  in  defence  of  their  religions  liberty,  and 
soon  after  were  able  to  defend  that  of  others. 
The  people  flocked  after  them  into  the  desert, 
whence  they  sallied  forth  to  destroy  the  altars 
of  their  oppressors.  Oontempt  of  death  gave 
victory,  and  victory  created  new  warriors.  The 
work  of  liberation  was  successfully  commenced 
when  the  old  patriot  died  (166),  leaving  the 
oommand  in  the  hands  of  Judas,  who  well  de- 
served by  his  overwhelming  victories  the  sur- 
name of  the  Hammer  (Ma€cab\  though  the 
name  of  Maccabees,  which  is  applied  to  the 
whole  housCj  and  the  title  of  the  apocryphal 
books  of  their  history,  may  have  been  dmved 
from  the  initials  of  a  supposed  scriptural  sign, 
or  from  those  of  the  name  of  the  uther,  M0 
K(amokha)  B(aelim)  J(ehovah)  ("Who  is  Uke 
thee  am(»ig  the  gods,  O  Everlasting?^^,  and 
M(attithyahu)  K(ohen)  B(en)  J(ohanan)  (Mat- 
tahias*the  priest  son  of  Johanan).  Terror 
reigned  among  the  Syrians  in  Judssa.  Their 
ffreatly  superior  forces  suffered  defeat  after 
defeat  und^r  ApoUonius,  Seron,  Lysiaa,  Timo- 
theus,  Nicanor,  and  other  generals.  Jerusalem 
was  reconquered,  the  temple  nurified,  a  treaty 
of  alliance  concluded  with  tne  Romans,  the 
traitor  Menelaus  was  executed  by  order  of  An- 
tiochus, and  the  latter  soon  after  died  (164). 
But  the  bold  struggle  of  the  heroic  brothers 
again  became  desperate.  Eleazar  (or  perhaps 
another  warrior  of  the  same  name),  rushing 
through  the  thickest  of  the  enemy  to  tran^ierco 
an  elephant,  on  which  he  supposed  the  young 
king  £upator  himself  to  be  seated,  was  crushed 
under  the  belly  of  the  falling  animaL  Judaa, 
seeing  himself  deserted  by  most  of  his  follow- 
ers at  the  approach  of  an  immense  host  under 
Bacchides,  and  having  no  alternative  but  flight 
or  death,  chose  the  latter,  attacked  the  Syrians 
with  800  men,  broke  through  one  of  their  wings, 
but  was  surrounded  by  the  other,  and  perished 
with  all  his  companions  (160).  The  surviving 
brothers  again  fled  to  the  desert  of  the  south, 
carrying  on  a  desifltory  warfare,  in  which  John 
soon  after  fell.  But  the  protracted  struggles 
for  succession  to  the  throne  of  Syria  between 
the  various  kings  and  usurpers  who  followed 
Eupator,  Demetrius  Soter  the  son  of  Epiphanes, 
his  pretended  brother,  Alexander  Balas,  Deme- 
trius Nicator  the  son  of  Soter,  Antiochus  the 
son  of  Balas,  Antiochus  Sidetes  the  son  of  Ni- 
cator, ahd  Tryphon,  gave  Jonathan,  who  now 
commanded,  and  after  him  Simon,  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  restore  the  fortune  of  tne  war.  Jon- 
athan's friendship  was  soon  sought  by  the  rival 
pretenders ;  he  made  peace  with  the  one  or  the 
other,  was  acknowledged  as  high  priest,  9traU- 
ffus,  and  ethnarch  of  cJudaa,  and  was  successful 
in  his  long  wars,  but  was  flnally  enticed  to  an 
interview  with  Tryphon,  and  assassinated  with 
his  sons.  Simon  conquered  the  citadel  of  Jeru- 
salem, renewed  the  alhance  with  Rome,  and  was 
proclaimed  an  independent  prince.    The  inde- 
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peadenoe  of  Judsft  vas  saocefisftilly  defended 
Mninst  Antiochns  Sidetes  under  the  command 
m  John  and  Jndaa  his  sons,  but  the  old  man 
was  soon  after  assassinated  witib  his  sons  Judas 
and  l£attathias  by  his  own  son-in-law  Ptolemy 
(1S5).  His  surviving  son,  John  Hyrcanus,  who 
succeeded  bim,  resisted  theinvasion  of  Antiochos 
Sidetes,  condnded  a  peace,  and  further  devel- 
oped the  independence  of  the  country,  extending 
its  limits  bv  the  conquest  of  Idums^iL  and  of 
Samaria,  which  he  destroyed,  as  well  as  the 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim.  The  Samaritans 
were  thus  crushed,  hot  the  Saddnoees  attained 
great  influence  under  his  reign,  and  thcLreligious 
dissensions,  assuming  also  a  civil  aspect,  gradu- 
fJly  undermined  the  foundations  of  the  newly 
restored  state.  John  Hyrcanus,  and  his  sons 
Aristobulus  (106-'6)  and  Alexander  Jannous 
(105-79),  belong  to  the  small  number  of  Mao- 
oabees  who  diM  a  natural  deatli ;  for  the  race 
of  priestly  warriors,  who  conquered  their  dig- 
nity by  the  sword,  were  doomed  to  perish  by 
the  sword,  and  only  the  earlier  members  of  the 
bouse  who  fought  for  the  liberty  of  their  people 
fell  in  glorious  battles.  Aristobulus,  who  as- 
sumed tiberoysl  title,  ordered  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Antigonus^  while  their  mother  was 
starved  to  death  in  a  dungeon.  Alexander 
JanniBus  proved  equally  barbarous  in  a  war  of 
6  years  a^pEunst  the  midority  of  his  people,  who 
abhorred  him  as  a  debauched  tyrant  and  Sad- 
ducee,  and  stained  his  victory  by  the  execution 
of  800  of  the  most  important  rebels  before  the 
eyes  of  his  revelling  court.  Thousands  aought 
refnge  in  flight,  and  he  was  allowed  to  continue 
his  reign  till  his  death,  when  he  advised  his  wife 
to  follow  an  opposite  line  of  policy.  She  ao- 
oordingly  chose  her  councillors  from  among  the 
distinguished  men  of  the  national  party,  and  re- 
called the  exUes.  Of  her  two  sons,  die  appointed 
Hyrcanus  high  priest,  keeping  the  political  rule 
herse]£  Dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  the 
younger  Aristobulus  sought  for  support  among 
the  &ddncees.  and  after  the  death  of  their 
mother  (71)  a  long  civil  war  was  waged  by  the 
two  brothers,  which  was  terminated  only  by 
the  interference  of  the  Romans^  to  whom  both 
«>plied*  Scaurus^  the  lieutenant  of  Pompey 
the  Great  in  Syria,  decided  for  the  younger  of 
the  brothers  (68).  But  Pompey  soon  af&r  re- 
versed the  sentence,  besieged  Aristobulus  in 
Jerusalem,  took  the  citylma  the  temple^  enter- 
ing both  amid  streams  of  blood,  and  confirmed 
Hyrcanus  as  high  priest,  in  which  capacity  he 
became  tributary  ethnarch  of  the  Romans. 
Aristobulus  and  his  sons,  Alexander  and  Anti- 
gonus^  were  carried  as  captives  to  Rome.  Judaea, 
with  narrowed  limits,  was  now  a  province  of 
the  Roman  republic,  which  was  Just  advancing 
to  its  furthest  boundary  in  the  East  In  the 
nameof  Hyrcanus  it  was  governed  by  Antipater, 
his  crafty  Idumesan  mmister,  who  mled  his 
&eble  master,  and  was  finally  himselif  establish- 
ed by  OsBsar,  after  the  fall  of  Pompey  (48),  as 
Roman  procurator  of  Judiea.  But  Anstobulua 
and  his  two  sons  escaped  from  Rome^  imdmade 


desperate  efforts  to  recover  their  dignity,  but 
all  of  them  perished  in  the  successive  attempts. 
Antigonus  procured  aid  from  theParthians,  wnoi 
having  vanquishedOrassns  (58)  and  other  Roman 
generals,  invaded  Jnd»a  and  carried  Hyrcanus 
into  captivity.  But  he  finally  succumbed  to  the 
son  of  Antipater,  Herod,  who  on  his  flight  to 
Rome  had  gamed  the  favor  of  the  new  triumvirs, 
and  who  now  inaugurated  under  their  auspices 
as  a  powerful,  independent  king,  the  last  dynasty 
in  Jndasa,  the  Idumsan  (89).  This  prince,  who 
as  if  by  irony  has  been  called  the  GreaLwas  the 
slave  of  his  passions,  as  well  as  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  bloody  master  of  his  subjects.  His  am- 
bition made  him  rival  in  splendid  structures, 
among  which  was  the  rebuilded  temple,  in  the 
erection  of  new  fortresses,  citadels,  and  cities,and 
in  unlimited  sway,  the  glory  of  King  Solomon, 
but  did  not  prevent  him  from  basely  creeping 
before  Mark  Antony,  his  mistress  Qeopatra  of 
Egypt,  and  his  rival  Ootavianns,  and  from  sacri- 
ficing the  most  sacred  customs  and  usages  of  the 
people  in  order  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  his  for- 
eign supporters.  Gladiatorial  games,  statues, 
and  other  things  abhorred  by  the  Jews,  were 
introduced  in  their  cities,  and  the  Roman  e^e 
was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  new  temple.  IRie 
desire  of  the  people  for  the  national  nouse'of 
the  Maccabees  was  to  be  stifled  in  the  blood  of 
its  last  descendants,  though  Herod  was  hin&self 
the  husband  of  Mariamne,  the  granddaughter 
of  Hyrcanus  by  her  mother  Alexandra,  and  of 
Aristobulus  by  her  flither  Alexander.  Antigo- 
nus was  executed  by  the  Romans  at  Damascus ; 
the  old  Hyrcanus  was  enticed  from  Babylon  to 
share  the  same  fate  in  Jerusalem;  the  younff 
and  beautiM  brother  of  the  queen,  the  high 
priest  Aristobulus,  was  treacherously  drowned 
while  bathing  with  the  kin^.  Herod^s  own 
house  followed,  treacherous  intrigues  and  the 
dread  of  conspuracles  demanding  new  victims. 
His  uncle  Joseph,  his  frantidy  beloved,  beauti- 
ful, and  noble  Mariamne,  her  mother  Alexandra, 
his  two  sons  by  Mariamne,  the  favorites  of  the 

Ole,  perished  successively  at  his  order,  and 
[y,  6  days  before  his  own  death,  his  son  by 
another  wife,  Antipas  or  Antipater,  next  to 
Herod^s  sister  Salome  the  chief  cause  of  the 
last  murders  and  of  the  king's  dreadful  agonies. 
The  blood  of  many  other  innocent  persons  was 
shed,  attempts  at  insurrection  or  regicide  being 
quelled  or  punished  with  remorseless  rigor.  In 
extent  of  possessions,  however,  Herod^s  reign 
by  fur  surpassed  the  power  of  his  predecessors. 
Augustus  divided  hb  territory  among  his  8  sur- 
viving sons.  Arohelaus  received,  as  ethnarch, 
half  of  them,  viz. :  Jndffia  (proper),  Samaria  to 
the  N.,  and  Idum»a  to  the  S. ;  Philip  and  Herod 
Antipas,  as  tetrarohs^reoeived  the  other  half— 
the  former,  Batanna,  Trachonitia,  and  Auranitis, 
£.  of  the  Jordan  (Per»a),  and  the  latter,  Galilee 
W.  of  the  Jordan  and  K  of  Samaria,  with  soma 
alight  additions.  Anarchy  was  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  this  arbitrary  arrangement,  and  it 
came  with  all  its  horrors. — Such  was  the  polit- 
ical condition  of  the  Jewish  state  in  the  first 
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vear  of  tbe  Ohrisdan  era,  4  yean  after  the 
birth  of  the  founder  of  the  Chriatian  reli- 
gion, for  an  aeooant  of  whose  life,  doctrine, 
and  death  (in  the  year  88,  nnder  the  sway  ox 
the  Boman  procurator  Pontioa  Pilate,  the  pos- 
eeaaiona  of  Archelana  having  been  annexed 
to  the  Boman  proTince  of  Syria)  we  refer  the 
reader  to  special  articles  nnder  the  appro- 
priate heads.  The  religions  and  literary  insti- 
totions  of  the  people  had  in  the  meanwhile 
reoeired  a  remancable  deyelopment  during  the 
Asmonean  period,  on  the  basis  of  the  $q^m^ 
and  principally  nnder  the  lead  of  the  snooessive 
schools  of  the  hakhamim  (scholars)  Jose  of 
Zeredah  and  Jose  of  JernsalenL  Joshua  ben  Tson 
of)  Perachiah  and  Nittay  of  Arbd,  Judah  oen 
Tabbay  and  Suneon  ben  Shetah,  and  Shemaiah 
and  Abtalion ;  and  it  reached  a  most  flouri^inff 
eondition  under  the  school  of  the  ereat  Hillei 
the  Babylonian,  president  of  the  sanhedrim  like 
all  the  first  of  tne  abore  named  pairs,  and  the 
rival  school  of  the  austere  Shammay,  in  the  reign 
of  Herod.  The  eminent  philosophical  book  of 
Ben  Sirach  and  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees 
are  the  products  of  the  earlier  part  of  that 
period,  while  the  age  of  the  booJu  of  Tobit, 
Judith,  Baruch,  and  other  apocryphal  writings, 
is  unknown.  The  simultaneous  hterary  activity 
of  the  Jews  in  Africa  is  evinced  in  the  book  of 
Wisdom,  by  thdrnumerous  contributions  to  Hel- 
lenistic poetry  and  history  (Jason,  Alexander 
Folyhistor,  £zekiel,  &c.),  and  especially  to  FIa- 
tonic  philosophy,  from  Aristobulus,  the  Jewish 
teacher  of  Ptolemy  Eueigetes,  to  Philo,  tbe 
&tinguished  depu^  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
to  the  Boman  emperor  Oaligula.  The  emperors 
were  already  becoming  the  exdusive  masters 
of  Palestine.  Archelaus  was  carried  captive  to 
Gaul  under  Augustus  (8),  and  separate  procura- 
tors ruled  Judssa,  Samaria,  and  IdumeBa.  Phil- 
ip's possessions  were  attached  to  Syrhi  after  his 
death  (85)  by  Tiberius,  but  afterward  given  by 
Caligula  to  Herod  Agrippa,  a  grandson  of  Herod, 
and  brother  of  Herodias,  who,  being  unlawfully 
married  by  Herod  Antipas,  caused  the  depo^- 
tion  of  the  latter,  and  the  annexation  of  his 
tetrarohy  to  the  dominion  of  Agrippa.  who  even 
succeeded  in  reuniting  for  a  short  time,  in  the 
reign  of  Olaudius,  the  whole  of  Palestine.  After 
his  death  (44)  his  territory  was  again  ruled  by 
procurators,  and  only  a  small  portion  was  after- 
ward given  to  his  son  Agrippa  H.  (52),  The  con- 
dition of  the  country  was  dreadful.  The  empe- 
rors, at  that  time  the  vilest  of  men,  demanaed 
divine  honors,  their  statues  were  erected  in  the 
temple,  the  procurators  grew  rich  by  extortions, 
the  petty  Herodian  courts  shamelessly  imitatea 
the  ucentiousness  of  the  imperial,  robbers  infest- 
ed the  mountainous  regions,  impostors  and  fo* 
natics  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  insur- 
rections led  to  new  oppression,  botn  religious 
and  civil  Kero's  rule,  and  the  extortions  of  his 
procurator  Geesius  iloms,  finally  drove  the  peo- 
ple to  despair.  Death  to  the  Bomans  or  to 
themselves  became  the  cry  of  the  fanatics  and 
tbe  poor.    The  Sadduoees  and  the  rich  oppos* 


ed  it  in  rain,  thoush  aided  by  the  troopa  of 
Agrippa.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  ancient 
capital  itself^  and  numerous  strongholds  in  the 
country  were  taken  by  the  insurgents  (68).  The 
Boman  governor  of  Syria,  Oestins  Gallus,  who 
hastened  to  Jerusalem,  was  routed  near  that 
city.  The  zealots  now  organized  a  general 
rising.  Tbe  priest  Josephus,  the  historian,  was 
aent  to  arm  and  defena  Galilee.  But  one  of 
Nero's  best  generals,  Vespasian,  was  already 
appix>aching  from  the  north  (67) ;  and  Titus, 
his  son,  brought  new  legions  irom  Egypt  The 
Jews  fought  with  Maocabean  valor  near  Joppa, 
at  Mt.  Gerizim,  in  the  streets  of  Gamala,  at 
Jotapat,  and  other  places.  But  Josephus's  army 
perished  in  the  struggle  about  Jotapat,  and  he 
was  made  prisoner;  Galilee  was  lost,  and  dvil 
carnage  ra^  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  be- 
tween the  moderates  under  the  priest  Eleazar, 
the  terrorists  under  John  of  Giscala,  and  the 
Tolunteers  under  Simon  the  Idumsan.  Yes* 
pasian  now  advanced  and  took  most  of  the 
strongholds  (68).  The  events  which  followed 
the  death  of  Nero,  however,  checked  his  pro- 
gress. Vespasian  himself  being  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  bis  lemons  (60\  Titus  took  the  com- 
mand. Jerusalem,  Kasaaa^  Machsdrus,  and  He- 
rodium  were  still  to  be  besieged.  The  northern 
part  of  Jerusalem,  Bezetha,  was  first  ti^en  by 
the  Bomans  with  the  external  wall.  The  mid- 
dle wall,  too,  fell  into  their  hands,  but  the  de- 
fenders, now  united  and  heroically  fighting, 
drove  them  out.  The  Boman  resolved  upon 
conquering  by  hunger,  and  this  brought  pesti- 
lence to  his  assistance.  Hay,  leather,  and  in- 
sects were  finally  consumed ;  the  victims  could 
no  lonflper  bo  buried,  but  were  thrown  over 
the  wail.  Deserters  and  fugitives  were  mu- 
tilated by  the  besiegers  or  driven  bade.  The 
castie  Antonia,  and  with  it  tbe  second  wall, 
were  finally  taken  (June,  TO).  John  and  Simon 
stall  refbsed  to  hear  of  surrender.  In  August 
the  temple  was  stormed,  and  Titus  was  unable 
to  prevent  its  becoming  a  prey  to  tbe  flames. 
The  last  defenders  retired  to  the  fortified  upper 
city,  which  fell  in  September.  Jerusalem  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  its  surviving  inhabitants 
were  slaughtered  by  thousands,  sold  into  slav« 
ery,  or  doomed  to  perish  in  public  fights  with 
wUd  beasts  before  Bomans  and  Greeks,  at  the 
command  of  the  fhture  amor  0t  deUoia  gene^ 
rU  humani,  Herodium,  lCach»rus,  and  Ma- 
sada  still  defended  themselves  for  a  time.  In 
the  latter  the  conquerors  found  only  a  few  diil- 
dren,  the  last  men  having  died  by  their  own 
hands.  A  million  of  Jews  perished  in  this  war, 
which  found  an  eloquent  but  partial  historian 
in  the  learned  captive  Josephus.  The  later  and 
still  more  furious  risings  of  the  scattered  people 
in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  in  Oyrene, 
l!gypt,  Cyprus,  and  Palestine,  where  Bar-Oo- 
keba  for  years  victoriously  maintained  himself 
against  the  Boman  genends  until  he  fell  with 
hU  last  stronghold  Bethar,  are  known  only  from 
scattered  passages  fell  of  exaggemtiona.  dictated 
by  hatred  on  one  side  and  namotio  aomiration 
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on  the  other.— The  last  insnrreotion,  and  the 
bloody  peneoationfl  which  followed  it,  finally 
broke  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  people. 
Their  leaders  prohibited  every  attempt  at  in- 
Borrection  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  were 
obeyed.  Hadrian's  ^Ua  Gapitolina  rose  on  the 
eaored  groond  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  decrees 
forbade  the  Jews  to  enter  its  precinct^.  Its  en- 
virons were  desolate.  The  land  of  Israel  was  no 
more ;  the  people  scattered  all  oyer  the  world. 
The  preyions  inyasions  and  conquests,  civil 
strifes  and  oppression,  persecution  and  famine, 
had  carried  hosts  of  Jewish  captives,  slaves, 
fugitives,  exiles,  and  emimnts,  into  the  re- 
motest provinces  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire, 
all  over  Asia  Minor,  into  Armenia,  Arabia, 
llgypt,  Oyrene,  Cyprus,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The 
Boman  conquest  and  persecutions  completed 
the  work  of  dispersion^  and  we  soon  find  Jews 
in  every  part  of  the  empire,  in  the  regions  of 
ICt.  Atlas,  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyr^n^  on 
the  Rhine  and  Danube.  Palestine,  however, 
for  some  time  continued  to  be  a  national  cen- 
tre through  its  schools  of  religions  science, 
which  after  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  flour- 
ished at  Jamnia,  Lydda,  Usha,  Sephoris,  Tibe- 
aand  other  places,  principally  under  the 
of  the  presidents  of  the  sanhedrim  (pa- 
triarchs, fuiitm)  of  the  house  of  Billel,  of  whom 
Gamaliel  Hazzaken(the  Elder),  his  son  Simeon, 
his  grandson  GamaHeL  and  great-grandson  Si- 
meon, with  their  celebrated  fellow  tanaim 
(teachers  or  scholars)  Johanan  ben  Zakkay, 
Eliezer  Joshua,  Eleazar,  Ishmael,  Tarphon,  the 
great  Akiba,  and  others,  had  been  successfully 
active  daring  the  previoas  disastrous  period. 
The  succeeding  rabbis  (rabU^  my  master),  Ben 
Azay,  Ben  2joma,  the  5  pupils  of  Akiba,  Eliezer, 
Meir^  Jose,  Jehudah,  Simeon,  Nathan,  and  others, 
continued  their  work  by  public  teaching,  as 
wen  as  by  collecting,  elucidating,  systematizinc^ 
and  further  developing  the  decisions  (halahh4>t\ 
'  ooUectively  termed  Mlaihah)  of  the  oral  law, 
which  was  finally  converted  into  a  written  code 
or  compendium  of  teachings  (Muhna)  by  the 
patriarch  Jehudah  the  Holy  and  his  school,  dur- 
ing the  mild  reign  of  the  Antonines.  To  this 
were  added  the  partiy  supplementary,  partiy 
explanatory  works,  Tm!^ta^  MekhxUa^  aafra^  and 
Sifrt,  These  works  became  the  basis  of  reli- 
gious study  in  the  subsequent  8  centuries,  in  Pal- 
estine, as  well  as  in  Babylonia,  where  the  schools 
of  Sura,  Pumbeditha,  Nehardea,  and  others, 
flourished  under  more  favorable  circumstances, 
the  most  renowned  teachers  (in  this  period  amo- 
raim)  cft  both  countries  being  Rab,  Samuel,  Jo- 
shua hen  Levi,  Johanan,  Simeon  ben  LaklEb,  the 
patriarch  Jehudah  n.,  Ame,  Ase,  Abahu,  Elea- 
zar, Jehudah,  Hanna,  Hisda,  Nahman,  Kabbah, 
Joseph,  Zera,  Jeremiah,  Abbavi,  Raba.  Pappa. 
Ashe,  Abina,  and  Mar  bar  (ben)  Ashe  (died 
467).  After  new  persecutions  by  the  Ohristian 
emperors,  which  destroyed  the  schools  ^68)  and 
the  patriarchate  (429)  of  Palestine,  and  by  the 
Persian  kings  Tezdegerd  n.,  Hormuz,  Firuz,  and 
£obad  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  5th  century, 


which  destroyed  the  schools  of  Babylonia,  the 
results  of  those  studies  were  ako  coUected, 
though  in  chaotic  disorder,  in  the  two  Gemaras 
or  Talmuds  (literally,  studies),  the  Palestinian 
and  Babylonian.  Otner  extant  products  of  the 
time  of  the  tanaim  and  amoraim  were  various 
ethical  treatises  {Derehh  ereU^  Ahoif^  &c.),  his- 
torical, legendary,  and  cosmogonal  writings 
(haggctdoth.  stories,  collectively  Haggadah^  a 
vast  brancn),  prayers  {tMlotK)^  additions  to 
the  Ohaldee  paraphrase  (ra/rguftC)  of  scriptural 
books,  a  new  calendar,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
religious  duties  of  the  people,  by  Hillel  (840),. 
and  some  Greek  fragments  by  Aquila  and  Sym- 
machus.  The  Ohaldee,  often  with  an  admixture 
of  Hebrew,  was  now  generally  used  in  literary 
works,  while  the  people  used  the  various  lan- 

Siages  of  the  countries  iti  which  they  lived, 
ore  and  more  oppressed  and  degraded  by  the 
emperors,  of  whom  only  Julian  was  favorable 
to  his  Jewish  subjects,  and  who  even  attempted 
to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Zion,  and  by  the  de-- 
crees  of  the  councils,  the  Jews  of  Palestine  once 
more  hoped  to  recover  their  independence  when 
tiiey  assisted  the  Persians  in  conquering  Jerusa- 
lem (610),  but  were  soon  severely  chastised  for 
their  radi  attempt  by  the  victorious  emperor 
Heraclius.  But  a  new  power  springing  from  the 
Arabian  desert  was  destined  to  humiliate  all  the 
contending  parties  and  sects  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Nile,  the  Byzantine  emperors  and  the 
Sassanide  shahs,  Ohristians,  firo  worshippers, 
and  Jews.  A  new  Semitic  prophet  arose  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Red  sea,  teaching  his  disciples  and 
people  a  monotheism  which  was  to  be  carried 
triunophantiy  over  a  great  part  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe  (022).  Mohammed  himself  after  a 
long  struggle  con<|nered  the  castles  of  the  inde- 
pendent Jews  in  Arabia,  who,  living  from  a  very 
remote  period  in  that  country,  were  masters 
both  of  the  poetical  tongue  and  the  sword  of 
the  desert,  their  warlike  Samuel  ben  Abdiah, 
among  others,  being  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished early  poets  of  the  peninsula.  Omar  and 
his  generals  conquered  Jerusalem,  Tiberias,  Da- 
mascus, Antioch,  and  Alexandria  from  the  By- 
zantines, and  subdued  Persia,  thus  bringing 
most  of  the  eastern  Jews  under  the  rule  of 
Islam.  This  proving  comparatively  mild,  and 
the  later  calipns  favoring  evei^  science,  Jewish 
studies  revived,  especially  in  Babylonia,  where 
the  Jews  lived  under  the  immediate  rule  of  a 
prince  of  the  captivity  {reah  geluiha),  and  where 
their  great  schools,  having  been  reorganized 
under  the  uboraim  (thinkers),  were  made  flour- 
ishing under  the  geonim  (the  eminent),  of  whom 
Saadia  (died  941),  the  translator  of  the  Penta- 
teuch into  Arabic,  and  Hai  (died  1087),  the  son 
of  Sherira,  and  son-hi-law  or  Samuel  benHofnl, 
are  eminent  as  theological  writers,  poets,  and 
linguists,  l^umerous  works  of  Edggadah^  now 
mostiy  known  as  midrashimy  and  ethical  writ- 
ings, were  composed ;  the  critical  notes  of  the 
Masora  and  the  *'  Targum  of  Jerusalem'*  elabo- 
rated ;  the  admirable  system  of  scriptural  vo- 
oalizatioa  introduced ;  talmudioal  oompendiums 
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imtten ;  medical,  astronomical,  and  lingniatio 
atudiea,  and  also  cosmogonal  speonlations  (cah- 
hala)^  pnrsned.  An  anti-rabbinical  sect,  beside 
the  extinct  Saddncees,  the  only  one  wmch  de- 
serves that  appellation,  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  ^e  8th  century  by  Anan  in  Baby- 
Ionia,  receiving  from  their  strict  adherence  to 
the  letter  of  the  Bible  the  name  of  Oaraites 
(Scripturists).  Their  scholars,  Salmon,  Jeshna, 
and  Jefeih,  flourished  in  the  10th  century. 
Scientific  pursuits  also  spread  among  the  Jews 
in  Africa,  who  with  slight  interruptions  en- 
Joyed  peace  under  the  Saracenic  princes ;  and 
among  the  theological  writers  of  Fez  and  Kair- 
owan  in  that  period,  of  whom  ffissim  and  Han« 
anel  (both  in  the  Ist  half  of  the  11th  century) 
are  the  most  celebrated,  we  find  the  physician 
and  critic  Isaac  ben  Soleyman,  the  lexicographer 
Hc^etz,  and  the  grammarians  Ben  Eoraish,  Du- 
nash,  and  Hayng.  The  Arabic  was  generally  used 
by  the  scholars. — ^The  political  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  Jews  was  worse  in  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  and  in  the  feudal  states  which  arose 
on  the  ruins  of  the  western.  Deprived  of  roost 
civil  rights,  they  were  now  and  then  bloodily 
persecuted,  as  by  the  Franks  and  Visigoths  in 
the  6  th  and  7th  centuries,  bj  the  Byzantines  in 
the  8th,  when  many  of  them  fled  and  even 
qpread  their  religion  among  the  Xhazars  about 
ue  Caspian  sea,  and  again  in  the  11th,  about 
which  time  they  appear  in  Bussia,  though  only 
for  a  short  time,  and  in  Hungary.  More  toler- 
able, however,  was  their  situation  in  Italy. 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  where  they  often  found 
protection  through  the  influence  of  the  popes. 
Ban  and  Otranto  became  the  principal  seats  of 
Jewish  learning.  The  renowned  Eleazer  ben 
Ealir  and  other  writers  of  piyutim  (liturgical 
songs  in  Hebrew  rhymed  verse),  the  historian 
Josipon,  and  the  astronomer  Shabthay  Donolo, 
flourished  in  Italy  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries, 
and  the  lexicographer  Nathan  in  the  1 1  th.  From 
Italy  science  spread  to  the  cities  on  the  Bhine, 
to  Lorraine  and  France.  In  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries  we  flnd  in  Germany  Simeon,  the  au- 
thor of  the  talmudical  Yalhut  (^Krleaning  Bag''), 
the  poet  Samuel  the  Pious,  and  the  writer  of 
travels  Petahiah ;  in  northern  France,  Gerson, 
surnamed  the  **  li^'t  of  the  exiled,"  the  liturgical 
poet  Joseph  Tob  £lem,  the  renowned  commen- 
tators Solomon  Isaaki  and  his  grandson  Solomon 
ben  Meir,  and  the  authors  of  the  talmudical 
T<M<|/9eA0' Additions''),  Isaac  ben  Asher,  Jacob 
ben  Meir,  &e.  Spain,  after  the  conquest  by 
the  Saracens,  who  carried  thither  culture,  sci- 
ence, and  poetry,  was  destined  to  develop  the 
most  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition  which 
the  Jews  enjoyed  in  the  middle  ages.  Persecn- 
tions  became  rare  and  exceptional.  The  Jews 
enjoyed  civil  rights  and  rose  to  high  dignities 
in  tiae  state  under  the  Moorish  princes,  and 
were  almost  as  well  treated  by  tne  Christian 
monarchs,  and  their  culture  and  progress  in 
science  not  only  kept  pace  with  their  prosperi- 
tjr,  but  also  outlived  occasional  adversity.  In 
*  le  10th  century  we  see  there  the  lexicographer 
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Menahem,  the  astronomer  Hassan,  and  the  rich, 
libera],  and  scientific  Hasdai,  the  Mend  and  phy- 
sician of  the  caliph  Abderrahman  III.,  at  Gear- 
dova;  in  the  11th  the  talmudical  scholars  Sam- 
uel Hallevi  and  Isaac  Alfasi  (of  Fez),  the  gram- 
marian Abulwalid,  the  philosopher  Davia  Ho- 
kamez,  the  ethical  writer  Behay,  and  Solomon 
Gabirol,  equally  celebrated  as  Hebrew  poet  and 
Arabic  philosopher ;  in  the  12th  the  theologian 
Abraham  ben  bavid,  the  astronomer  and  geog- 
rapher Abraham  ben  Hiya,  the  poet  Moses  ben 
Ezra,  the  traveller  Benjamin  of  Tndela,  the  sd- 
entific  poet  Jehudah  Hallevi,  whose  ^owing^ 
songs  rival  the  beauties  and  purity  of  the  rsalma, 
the  great  critic,  philosopher,  and  poet  Aben 
Ezra,  and  finally  Moses  Maimonides,  who  as 
a  phUosopher,  as  well  as  writer  on  the  law,  by 
far  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  The  diffu- 
sion of  science  among  the  Jews  now  attained 
its  height  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  whither 
Maimonides  fied  after  a  persecution  at  Cordova 
(11571,  and  where  he  and  his  son  Abraham  ofiS- 
ciatea  as  physicians  to  the  court  of  the  sultan. 
Spain   numbered   among  its  vast  number  of 
scholars  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries, 
the  pHoets  Oharizi,  the  Hebrew  imitator  of  the 
Arabian  Hariri,  and  Sahola;  the  astronomers 
Aben  Sid,  the  author  of  the  Alfonsine  tables^ 
Israeli,  and  Alhadev;  the  philosophical  theo- 
logians Palquera,  Lattef,  Oaspi,  Hasdai,  Albo, 
and  Shemtob;    the  celebrated  commentators 
Nahmanides,  Addereth,  Gerundi,  Behay,  Tom- 
tob,  and  Nissim;  the  cabalists  Todros,  Geca- 
tilia,  Abelafia,  and  De  Leon.    In  Provence  and 
Languedoc,  where  high  schools  flourished  in 
Lunel,  Nimes,  Narbonne,  Montpellier,  and  Mar- 
seilles, from  the  12th  to  the  15th  century,  we 
find  the  8  grammarians  Kimhi  and  their  fol- 
lower Ephodi;  the  poets  Ezobi,  Jedaiah,  and 
Calonymus;  the  commentators  Zerahi^  Hal- 
levi, Abraham  ben  David,  and  Menahem  ben 
Solomon ;  the  philosophers  Levi  ben  Abraham, 
Levi  ben  Gerson,  and  Yidal ;  the  4  Tibbons. 
all  translators  from  Arabic  into  Hebrew,  and 
the  lexicographer  Isaac  Nathan.    Italy  had  in 
the  18tli,  14th,  and  15th  centuries  the  Ppets 
Immanuel,  an  imitator  of  Dante,  Moses  de  Kieti, 
and  Messir  Leon;    the  talmudists  Trani  and 
Colon;  the  cabalist  Becanate;  the  astronomer 
Immanuel ;  various  grammarians  and  transla- 
tors from  Arabic  and  Latin;  and  finally  the 
philosopher  Elias  del  Medigo.    Germany  had 
m  the  same  period  the  talmudists  Meir,  Mor- 
decai,  Asher  and  his  son  Jacob,  and  Isserlin, 
the  cabalist  Eleazar,  and  others.    The  Oaraites, 
too,  had  a  number  of  scholars,  as  Hadassi,  the 
two  Aarons,  and  others.    During  the  earlier 
part  of  this  long  period  of  literary  activity  in 
the  West  the  Jews  enjoyed  peace  and  ^os- 
perity,  with  various  interruptions,  in  Spwn, Tor- 
tugal,  Italy,  Greece,  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  HungaiT,  especially  nnder  the 
national  kings,  and  m  Poland,  which  hospitably 
received  the  numerous  exiles  from  all  neigh- 
boring countries,  under  the  Piasts,  particularly 
the  U^t  of  them,  Oasimir  the  Great ;  but  there 
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were  none  in  MosooTy  and  in  the  Soandinftvian 
states;  and  in  England,  where  they  appear 
before  the  time  of  Alfred,  in  France,  where 
only  the  early  Carlovingians,  and  especially 
Charlemagne,  &Tored  them,  and  thronghont 
Ctormany,  their  condition  was  in  tlie  last  de- 
cree deplorable.  Circumscribed  in  their  rights 
by  decrees  and  laws  of  the  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  civil  power^  excluded  from  all  honorable 
occupaUons,  driven  from  place  to  place,  from 
province  to  province,  compelled  to  subsist 
almost  exclusively  by  mercantile  occupations 
and  usury,  overtaxed  and  degraded  in  the  cities, 
kept  in  narrow  quarters  and  marked  in  their 
dress  with  signs  of  contempt,  plundered  by 
lawless  barons  and  penniless  princes,  an  easy 
prey  to  all  parties  during  the  civil  feuds,  again 
and  tanm  robbed  of  their  pecuniary  claims, 
ownea  and  sold  as  serfs  (JS^mmerhnechte)  by 
the  emperors,  bntcHered  by  mobs  and  revolted 
peasants,  chased  by  the  monks,  burned  in  thou- 
sands by  the  crusaders,  who  also  burned  their 
brethren  of  Jerusalem  in  their  synagogue,  tor- 
mented by  ridicule,  abusive  sermons,  monstrous 
accusations  and  trials,  threats  and  experiments 
of  conversion,  the  Jews  of  those  countries  offer 
in  their  medieval  history  a  frightfhl  picture  of 
horrors  and  gloom.  In  En^and  they  had  their 
worst  days  in  the  reigns  of  Kichard  I.,  at  whose 
coronation  they  were  frightfully  massacred  at 
York  (1189),  John,  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  L, 
who  expelled  them  altogether  from  the  realm 
(1290).  From  France  they  were  for  the  last 
time  banished  under  Charles  YI.  ^1895).  Ger- 
many, where  the  greatest  anarcny  prevailed, 
was  the  scene  of  their  bloodiest  persecutions, 
the  most  frightful  of  which  took  place  in  the 
cities  on  the  Rhine  during  the  great  desolation 
by  the  black  plague,  which  depopulated  Eu- 
rope from  the  Volga  to  the  Atlantic  (1348-^50). 
Pointed  out  to  the  ignorant  people  as  having 
cansed  the  pestilence  by  poisoning  the  wells,  the 
Jews  were  burned  by  thousands  on  the  public 
squares,  or  burned  themselves  with  their  fami- 
lies in  the  ^nagogues.  Almost  every  imperial 
city  had  a  general  persecution  of  the  Jews.  The 
Swiss  towns  imitated  their  neighbors,  almost  all 
banishing  their  Jews.  With  the  growing  influ- 
ence of  the  inquisition  the  Jews  of  southern  Eu- 
rope, too,  suffered  the  same  fate.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  popes  being  gradually  withdrawn, 
they  were  banished  from  Sie  cities  of  Italy  into 
separate  quarters  (ghettt)^  and  obliged  to  wear 
distinctive  badges;  persecutions  became  more 
frequent ;  in  1493  all  the  Jews  of  Sicily,  about 
20,000  famiHes,  were  banished.  In  Spain, 
during  a  long  drought  in  1391-2,  the  Jewish 
inhabitants  were  massacred  in  many  cities. 
The  condition  of  the  Jews  grew  worse  in  the 
following  century,  until  their  extirpation  from 
the  whole  country  was  detennined  upon,  and, 
after  repeated  but  fruitless  attempts  at  conversion 
by  the  stake,  finally  carried  into  effect  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  (1492).  More  than  70,000 
families  souffht  refuge  in  rortugal,  where  for  a 
large  sum  of  money  the  fugitives  were  aUowed 


to  remain  for  a  few  months^  in  AfHoa,  Italy* 
Turkey,  and  other  countries.  Kot  the  6th  part 
of  them  survived  the  horrors  of  compulsory 
expatriation,  shipwreck,  and  subsequent  fam- 
ine. The  feeling  observer  may  find  a  compen- 
sation in  the  fact  that  while  these  events  hap- 
pened propitious  winds  carried  three  small  can^ 
vals  across  the  Atlantic  to  a  new  world,  whose 
enervating  treasures  were  destined  to  assist  the 
inquisition  in  undermining  the  power  of  the  op- 
pressors, and  whose  future  institutions  were  to 
inaugurate  an  era  of  freedom  to  the  descendants 
of  the  \>ppressed.  The  Jews  of  Portugal  were 
banished  soon  after  (1495)  by  King  Emanuel, 
being  robbed  of  their  children  under  14  years 
of  age,  who  were  sent  to  distant  islands  to  be 
brought  up  as  Christians.  The  numerous  con. 
vert^  Jews  •  of  the  peninsula  and  their  de- 
scendants were  still  persecuted  for  more  than 
two  centuries  by  governments,  inquisitors,  and 
mobs.  These  persecutions,  whicn  eventually 
carried  the  bulk  of  the  European  Jewish 
population  into  the  provinces  of  Poland  and 
Turkey,  similar  events  in  the  East  during  the 
crusades,  a  long  series  of  persecutions  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  central  and  southern  Italy  in  the 
16th  century,  and  bloody  massacres  by  the  re- 
volted Cossacks  under  Chmielnicki  in  the  S.  K 
regions  of  Poland,  together  with  a  general  and 
minutely  developed  system  of  petty  oppres- 
sion, extortion,  and  degradation,  to  whicn  the 
Jews  were  subjected  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
during  the  250  years  following  their  expulsion 
from  the  Iberian  peninsula,  could  not  but  ex- 
ercise a  disastrous  influence  upon  the  culture 
and  literature  of  the  people.  The  spirit  of 
cheerful  inquiry,  study,  ana  poetry  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Spanish-Provengal  period,  was 
g»ne.  The  critical  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
ebrew  was  neglected,  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
and  its  commentaries  became  the  almost  exclu- 
sive occupation  of  the  literary  youth,  and  caba- 
listic speculations  replaced  philosophy,  produc- 
ingin  Poland  various  schools  of  religious  enthu- 
siasts called  Hoiidim  (pietists).  A  bold  Turkish 
Jew,  Shabthay  Tzebi,  who,  like  the  Persian 
Aldaud  or  Alroy  in  the  12th  century,  was  pro- 
claimed by  his  cabalistic  followers  the  expected 
Messiah  of  Israel,  found  numerous  adherents 
even  in  various  parts  of  Europe  (1666),  whose 
delusion  was  destroyed  only  b^  his  compulsory 
conversion  to  Mohammedanism.  literature 
and  science,  however,  still  found  scattered 
votaries,  especially  in  northern  Italy,  Turkey, 
and  Hollana ;  and  beside  the  great  talmudists, 
theologians,  or  commentators  of  this  period, 
Don  I.  Abarbanel,  I.  Arama,  J.  and  L.  Habib, 
Mizrahi,  0.  Bartenura,  O.  Sfomo,  I.  Luria,  T. 
Karo,  the  author  of  the  talmudical  abridgment 
or  code  ShuVuin  arv^th.  E.  Ashkenazi,  Alsheikh, 
S.  Luria,  M.  Isserels,  M.  Jafeh,  Sirks,  S.  Cohen, 
Lion  of  Prague,  E.  Lentshitz,  J.  Trani,  J.  Hnr- 
witz,  H.  Vital,  S.  Edels,  Y.  Heller,  Shabthay 
Cohen,  A.  Able,  D.  Oppenheimer,  the  collect- 
or of  the  best  Hebrew  library  (now  in  Ox- 
ford), Tzebi  Ashkenazi,  H.  Silva,  J.  BosaniSi 
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D.  Eranlcel,  J.  EybeeehlitZy  J.  Emden,  H.  Lan- 
daa,  Elias  of  Wilna,  fto.,  we  find  the  pbilo- 
Bophen  and  men  of  sdenoe  ^bago,  S.  Ctohen, 
Amatns,  Almosnino,  De  Oastro,  A.  Zacchnto,  J. 
del  Medigo,  M.  Hefetz,  and  Nleto ;  and  among 
the  poe^  grammarians,  oritloB,  lezioograph* 
era,  and  historical  writers,  De  Bahnes,  Elias 
Leyita,  A.  Farissol,  Solomon  ben  Melekb,  Jacob 
ben  Hayim,  Gedallah  Jahiah,  A.  de  Rossi,  De' 
Pomi,  D.  Gans,  B.  Arkevolte,  Lonsano,  Manas- 
seh  ben  Israel,  the  defender  of  the  Jews  before 
Cromwell,  8.  Norzi,  8.  Lnzzato,  Leo  de  Modena, 
8.  Mortera,  J.  Orobio,  Bhabthay  ben  Joseph,  B. 
Massaphia,  De  Lara,  J.  Cardoso,  J.  Abendana. 
S.  Hanan,  M.  H.  Lnzzato^  J.  Heilprin,  Azolai,  ana 
others.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Turkish  empire 
there  was  scarcely  any  trace  of  Jewish  literature 
in  the  East,  though  there  were  and  are  still  nu- 
merous Jewish  communities  in  Persia,  northern 
Arabia,  Independent  Tartary,  and  Afghanistan, 
as  well  as  scattered  colonies,  mostly  of  more  or 
less  mixed  race  and  religion,  in  uidia,  China, 
Cochin  China,  Yemen,  Abyssinia,  and  other 
parts  of  AfHca,  partly  of  very  ancient  date, 
partly  founded  by  escaped  Portuguese  and  Span- 
ish New  Christians,  some  of  whom  also  settled 
in  parts  of  Brazil  and  Guiana  during  the  occu- 
pation by  the  Dutch.  In  Europe  the  last  of  the 
three  great  religious  struggles,  against  pagan- 
ism, against  Mohammedanism,  and  between  the 
contending  Christian  sects,  all  of  which  were 
destructive  to  the  Jews,  was  terminated  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648).  Catholicism 
was  triumphant  in  the  south  and  in  France, 
Protestantism  in  the  north  and  north-west. 
The  greater  persecutions  of  the  Jews  now  ceased. 
They  became  flourishing  in  the  republics  of  Hol- 
land and  Venice  and  Sieir  dependencies,  were 
readmitted  into  England  by  Cromwell  (having 
also  entered  Denmark  and  returned  hito  Franoe), 
spread  with  the  Dutch  imd  English  to  various 
parts  of  America,  reentered  Russia  under  Peter 
the  Great  (to  be  en>elled  afterward),  were  admit- 
ted in  Sweden,  ana  were  protected  and  often  em- 
ployed in  high  stations  by  the  sultans  of  Tur- 
key and  Morocco.  In  Grermany  and  Switzer- 
land, where  the  struggle  was  not  terminated  by 
any  decisive  triumphs,  the  medi»val  treatment 
of  the  Jews  was  continued  longest,  its  worst 
features  being  miuntained  and  developed  in  Aus- 
tria (excepting  in  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.),  where 
down  to  the  revolution  of  1848  tne  Jews  were 
excluded  from  all  civil  rights,  numerous  profes- 
sions, and  various  provinces,  districts,  towns, 
villages,  and  streets,  paying  beside  a  tax  for 
toleration  in  Hungary,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  legislatures,  a  tax  upon  their  sab- 
bath lights  in  GaUcis^  and  a  residence  tax  when 
visiting  Yienna ;  while  their  houses  in  Mora^ria 
were  often  searched  in  the  night  of  the  sabbath 
for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  returned  Jewish 
peddlers  who  had  been  secretly  married  before 
the  extinction  of  all  older  brothers,  which  was 
prohibited  by  a  Pharaonio,  law.  The  general 
progress  of  freedom  was  promoted  in  the  age  of 
philosophy  by  the  appearance  of  Spinoza  and 


Mendelssohn  (1720^*86)  among  this  long  demised 
people.  The  influence  of  the  latter  upon  Jews 
and  Christians  through  his  works,  example^ 
fame,  and  friends  (the  great  Hebrew  poet  Wease- 
ly,  Ettchel,  Ldwe,  FriedlilDder,  &c.,  among  Jews, 
and  Lessing,  Dohm,  Abt,  Nicolai,  Engel,  Ramler, 
^^,  among  Christians),  was  immense ;  and  his 
admirers  could  say :  ^*  Between  Moses  (the  law- 
giver) and  Moses  (Mendelssohn)  there  was  only 
one  Moses  (Maimonides)."  Progress  now  be- 
came general  among  the  Jews,  and  the  noble 
ShUosopher  lived  to  see  the  fii'st  dawn  of  free- 
om  in  the  land  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson.  The 
great  revolution  in  that  of  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau came  next,  and  the  triumphs  of  republican 
and  imperial  France  destroyed  the  mediieval 
institutions  on  the  Rhine  and  Po.  Liberty, 
crushed  in  Poland  by  the  Russians,  when  500 
of  Kosciuszko's  Jewish  volnjiteers  fell  fighting  to 
the  last  on  the  ramparts  of  Praga  (1794),  was 
successively  victorious  in  the  West  Proclaimed 
in  the  United  States  and  France,  the  rights  of 
the  Jews  were  recc^ized  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  parts  of  Germany,  Canada,  and  Ja- 
maica ;  in  1848-^9  throughout  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Hungary ;  and  finally  in  Norway  and  Eng- 
land. Among  the  most  zealous  defenders  of 
the  rights  of  the  Jews  were  the  Frenchman 
Gk^ire,  the  Pole  Czacki,  the  German  Weloker, 
the  Irishman  O^Conuell,  the  Englishman  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  Italian  D' Azeglio,  and  the  Hun- 
garian E6tv0s,  all  Christians ;  the  Jews  by  de- 
scent Bdrne  and  Disraeli,  and  the  professing  Jews 
Jacobssohn,  Tugendhold,  Riesser,  Philipssobn, 
Montefiore,  and  Cr^mieux.  The  revolutionary 
movement  of  1848-'9  proved  the  immense  pro- 
gress of  the  Jews  as  well  as  of  public  opinion 
since  Mendelssohn  and  Lessing.  The  Jews  Cr6- 
mieux,  Goudchaux,  and  Fould  (now  minister 
of  state)  were  among  the  ministers  of  tbe  French 
republic ;  Pincherle  was  a  member  of  the  pro- 
visional government  in  Venice ;  Jacob!  of  K6- 
nigsberg  was  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the 
Berlin  parliament;  Riesser  was  vice-president 
of  that  of  Frankfort;  Dr.  Fischhof  stood  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  Vienna  after  the  flight  of  the 
court;  Meisel8,*the  rabbi  of  Cracow,  was  elected 
to  the  Austrian  diet  by  Polish  patriots;  and 
Hungarian  barons  and  counts  willingly  fought 
under  Jewish  officers  of  higher  rank,  of  whom 
the  a^utant  of  Gen.  Nagy-Sdndor,  Freund, 
afterward  became  Mahmoud  Pasha  during  tbe 
war  in  Turkey.  The  subsequent  reaction,  aa  in 
Austria,  where  it  was  checked  by  the  events  of 
1859,  was  mostly  temporary^  and  the  Mortara 
case  in  Italy  in  1858  has  excited  a  very  general 
expression  of  opposition  to  the  antique  legblation 
by  which  it  was  decided.  Of  the  vast  number  of 
Jewish  writers  after  Mendelssohn  we  mention 
only  a  few :  the  talmudists  Jacob  of  Dubno,  Ja- 
cob of  Slonim,  Pick,  Jacob  of  Lissa,  Bonet,  Eger, 
Sofer,  Cb^ies ;  the  Hebrew  poets,  philologists,  or 
critics,  E.  Luzzato,  S.  Cohen,  8atanow,Wol6ohn, 
Bensev,  Pappenheim,  Troplowitz,  Heidenheim, 
LOwisohn,  B.  Bloch,  Simha  of  Hrubieszow, 
Jeitteles,  Landau,  lUJggio,  Peri,  N.  Kroohmal, 
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the  great  rabbinioal  orhie  Bapopoit,  S.  D. 
Lozzato,  LetterisL  Eiohbaam,  P.  M.  Heilprio, 
8.  Saoh8|  Earohheun,  Schorr,  A.  Krocfamal ;  the 
historians,  oritios,  or  pablicUts  on  Jewish 
sabjects  in  modem  langaagea,  Zqdz,  Jost, 
Biesser,  Oeiger,  FOrst,  Pbilippatn,  Salvador, 
Monk,  Cohen,  Dnkes,  Frankei,  M.  Saohs,  Jel- 
linek,  Herzfeld,  SaalschOtas,  Steinschneider, 
Grata,  Ldw,  Raphael  Qfew  York),  Leeser  (Phil- 
addphia),  Wise  (Cincinnati);  the  conserratiye 
tl^ogians  Plessner,  Johlsohn,  Steinheim,  and 
Hirsoh ;  the  advocates  of  religions  reform  (be- 
side Gkiger  and  Herzfeld)  Chorin,  Creizenaob, 
Stein,  Herzhelmer,  Hpldheim,  Hess^  Stern,  £in* 
horn  (Baltimore),  Lilientbal  (Cincinnati);  the 
pulpit  orators  Mannheimer,  Kley,  Salomon, 
Frankfurter;  the  philosophers  Maimon,  Ben- 
david,  Frank;  tha  mathematicians  Witzen- 
hansen,  Sklow,  A.  Stem;  the  astronomers 
W.  Beer,  Stern,  Slonimski;  the  ichthyologist 
Bloch ;  the  physiologist  Valentin ;  the  anato- 
mist Hirschfeld ;  the  poets  Enh,  M.  Beer,  Frankl, 
L6on  Hal6vy ;  the  miscellaneons  writers  Aner- 
bach,  M,  M.  Noah,  Grace  Agnilar,  Joles  Janin ; 
the  orient^ts  Weil,  Dernborg,  Oppert  (beside 
Hunk).  PolitioB,  law,  medicine,  and  the  arts,  in- 
cluding the  stage  (Mile.  Rachel,  &a),  have  had 
numerous  representatives,  and  especially  mu^o 
(Meyerbeer,  flal^vy,  Herz,  &c.).— The  number 
of  j/ewB  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  hardly  less 
than  4,500,000,  or  more  than  6,000,000.—The 
Hbbbbw  Languagb  (Heb.  ibrith^  or  lathan 
ibrith^  Hebrew  tongue,  also  leshon  hakhodeihj 
sacred  tongue,  in  post-biblical  Jewish  works ; 
yehvdithj  Jewish,  in  the  biblical  history  of  the 
period  following  the  captivity  of  the  10  tribes ; 
in  Isaiah,  poetically,  also  »{fath  lenaan^  lan- 
gnage  of  Canaan),  together  with  scanty  rem- 
nants of  the  PhoBuician  and  Punic,  belong  to 
the  so  called  Canaanitio  branch  or  chief  division 
of  the  Semitic  family  of  languages,  the  other 
branches  being  the  Aramaic  ana  Arabian; 
In  the  antiquity  of  its  extant  literarv  rem- 
nants the  Hebrew  by  far  surpasses  all  other 
Semitic  idioms,  and  in  richness  and  develop- 
ment exceeds  all  others  except  the  Arabic. 
The  Hebrew  is  deficient  in  grammatical  tech- 
nicalities, especially  in  moods  and  tenses  of 
the  verb,  and  consequently  also  somewhat  in 
precision ;  but  in  euphony,  simplicity,  brevity, 
variety  of  ngnification,  and  power  of  poen- 
cal  expresmon,  it  is  hardly  excelled  by  any 
tongue.  In  its  full  purity  the  Hebrew  appears 
in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  in  the  med- 
ia>val  poetical  works  of  R.  Jehndah  Hallevi, 
Aben  £zra,  &c.,  and  in  the  modem  poems  of 
Wessely,  S.  Cohen,  and  ethers.  The  prose 
writings  posterior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity 
are  generally  tinged  with  Aramaisms,  espedallv 
the  Jiuhna^  which  also  contains  nnmerous  Greek 
words,  while  the  mixed  idiom  of  the  Oemara  and 
its  commentaries  may  be  termed  Chiddaic  rather 
than  Hebrew.  In  the  middle  ages  pure  Hebrew 
was  used  only  in  poetical  prose;  in  modern 
times  it  is  used  exceptionally  in  simple  prose. 
In  the  East  and  in  Poland  the  Hebrew  is  often 


used  in  oorrespoQdenoe,in  the  East  occasionally 
also  as  a  medium  of  conversation  wiUi  occiden- 
tal Jews.  Of  the  various  modes  of  Hebrew 
pronundation  the  ^fwradic  (improperly  Portu- 
guese), or  that  of  the  descendants  of  &e  exiles 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  is  regarded  by  scholars 
as  the  most  genuine.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
Hebrew  alphabets  now  in  nse :  the  square,  also 
called  the  Assyrian  (properly  Babylonian), 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Ezra,  the  most  common  in  print ;  the 
rabbinical  or  medinval,  used  chiefly  in  com- 
mentaries and  notes ;  and  the  cursive,  in  writ- 
ing. The  most  ancient  Hebrew,  however,  is 
believed  by  many  critics  more  to  have  resem- 
bled the  Phosnidan,  and  to  be  best  represented 
by  the  Maccabean  coins  and  the  alphabet  of  the 
Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  writ* 
ing  is  .from  right  to  left  The  alphabet  con- 
sists of  22  letters  or  consonants,  the  vowels  be- 
ing expressed  by  marks  above  or  below  the  let- 
ters. Five  letters  have  a  separate  final  form. 
There  are  no  capital  letters.  The  accents  and 
marks  of  punctuation  are  very  numerous. 
The  foUowing  examples  will  exhibit  some  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  language  : 
Kol^  (a)  voice,  hdkkol^  the  voice;  gai^  garden, 
haggan^  the  garden ;  sAem,  name,  huilUhem^  the 
name.  Dod^  uncle,  d4>dah^  aunt ;  dad  taken,  an 
old  nnde,  dodah  tehetu^  an  old  aunt;  dcdim 
uhmimj  old  nndes,  dodoth  sebenothj  old  aunts ; 
ihenep  dodimj  two  nndes,  sheUg  dodoth,  two 
aunts,  (knayim,  raglayim,  {Upayim,  two  (a 
couple  of)  ears,  feet,  thousands.  Mnim,  sons, 
hanoth,  daughters;  hefuy  daoid,  benothda^nd, 
sons,  daughters  of  David.  Ani  (ee)  gadol  I  am 
mat,  hu  (oo)  gadol,  he  is  great,  horn  gedolim, 
uiey  are  great.  Ebli  (ee),  my  voice,  holo,  his 
voice,  holam,  their  voice.  Lemotihek,  to  Moses, 
bemofiheh,  in  Moses,  hemMheh,  like  Moses,  mid- 
davidj  from  David.  Bo,  in  him,  lo,  to  him ;  ha- 
nu,  in  ns,  lanu,  to  us.  Beyn,  between ;  hepn 
mo^eh  vedaioid,  between  Moses  and  David; 
loyniubeyno,  between  me  and  him.  Min,  from ; 
gadol  middalnd,  greater  than  David.  Oolyath 
raah  eth  dcmd,  Goliath  saw  (looked  at)  David; 
golyath  her^  eth  danid,  Goliath  insulted 
(mocked  at)  David ;  david  hihlah  eth  golyath, 
David  struck  (at)  Goliath,  isomer,  to  guard; 
eikmor,  I  shall  guard,  tishmor,  thou  wilt  guard, 
nMnun',  we  shall  guard;  thamarti,  I  (have) 
guarded,  shamamu,  we  guarded,  9hemartem,  ye 
ffuarded ;  ani  thomer,  (I  tun  guarding)  I  guard, 
hu  ihomer,  he  guards,  hem  thomerm,  they  guard ; 

efiuir,  (he)  guarded,  nishmar,  was  guarded, 
Uammer,  guarded  himself;  IMmor,  to  guard, 
bUhmor,  in  guarding,  miihrnor,  from  guarding ; 
motheh  ahamoTj  Moses  guarded ;  mirgam^  sao- 
mera,  Miriam  guarded.  Among  the  eminent 
modem  Christian  writers  (the  Jewish  being 
mentioned  in  the  literary  parts  of  this  article) 
on  Hebrew  historr,  literature,  or  language  are 
Reuchlin,  the  twoBuxtorfs,  Lowth,  Basnage,  Mi* 
chaelis,  Eichhom,  Herder,  RosenmOller,  Jahn, 
G^esenina,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Quatremdre,  Mil- 
man,  Robinson,  Noyes,  Stuart,  Bush,  andRenan. 
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HEBRIDES,  or  Wwrnar  I&llvdb  (the  Mu^ 
da  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  SO  JBebude»  of  Pliny),  a* 
gronp  of  islands,  aboot  200  in  number,  off  the 
W.  coast  of  Scotland,  between  lat.  56^  20'  and 
68**  82'  K,  and  long.  5*  and  S"*  W.  They  are 
nsnaUy  classed  as  the  onter  and  inner  Hebrides. 
The  outer  indade  the  islands  of  Lewis  and 
Harris,  N.  Uist,  Benbecnla^  S.  Uist,  and  Barra, 
lying  in  a  continnons  cham  extending  180  m. 
from  the  Bntt  of  Lewis  on  the  N.  to  Barra 
Head  on  the  S.  The  inner  Hebrides  are  more 
irr^i;nlar]T  disposed  at  intervals  of  10  to  80  m. 
apaH,  and  comprise  7  islands  in  the  frith  of 
Clyde,  which  form  the  connty  of  Bate,  16,  be- 
side some  islets,  belon^g  to  Arsyleshire,  and 
7  to  Inverness-shire.  Cf  the  whole  number 
only  180  can  properly  be  called  islands,  the 
rest  being  mere  rocks  in  the  ocean.  Only 
79  are  permanently  settled;  20  or  80  more 
are  occupied  during  the  season  of  pasture  with 
flocks.  The  total  area  of  the  islands  is  2,789 
sq.  m.,  or  1,688,960  acres,  of  which  170,000 
are  arable,  700,000  hill  pasture,  and  64,000  hi 
lakes.  Their  population  in  1851  was  116^67. 
The  largest  Islands  are  Lewis,  Skye,  N.  Uist 
S.  Uist,  Benbecnla,  Mull,  Islay,  Arran,  and 
Jura.  The  geological  formation  of  the  outer 
Hebrides  and  of  one  or  two  others  is  gneiss; 
the  rest  may  be  divided  into  the  trap,  the 
slate,  and  the  trap,  sandstone,  and  limestone 
islands.  The  soil  of  those  of  gneiss  forma- 
tion is  poor,  with  a  large  proportion  of  peat 
moss;  the  others  are  more  fertile,  especially 
the  islands  of  the  frith  of  Clyde.  Arran,  Ju- 
ra, MuU,  and  Skye  have  mountains  2,000  to 
8,000  feet  in  height ;  others  have  no  hills  high- 
er than  1,500  feet,  while  Tyree  and  the  south- 
em  isles  of  the  outer  group  have  no  ground 
higher  than  800  feet  The  islands  bear  the 
appearance  of  having  at  one  period  formed  a 
portion  of  the  mainland  of  Scouand.  The  chan- 
nel which  separates  them  from  the  mainland  is 
called  the  Minch.  Their  coasts,  especially  front- 
ing the  Atlantic,  are  bold  and  rocky,  indented 
with  numerous  bays.  There  are  many  lakes,  of 
an  average  depth  of  8  or  4  fathoms.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  moist,  with  occasional  storms  of 
great  violence.  In  the  uplands  80  to  86  inches  of 
rain  fall  annually ;  on  the  coast  about  25  inches. 
The  temperature  is  rarely  lower  than  6**  below 
the  freezing  point  Storms  from  the  8.  W.  are 
prevalent  from  August  to  March,  accompanied 
by  heavy  rains.  Winter  may  be  said  to  last  from 
October  till  the  beginning  of  April.  Marble, 
limestone,  and  slate  are  quarried,  the  latter  in 
considerable  quantity.  Iron  ore  is  abundant  in 
most  of  the  islands,  some  copper  is  found,  and 
lead  is  worked  in  Islay  to  a  small  extent  Coal 
exists,  but  is  not  available;  the  fhel  used  is  peat. 
There  is  little  wood  on  any  of  the  islands,  and  on 
many  none,  although  some  centuries  since  they 
were  mostJy  clothed  with  forests.  Extensive 
plantations  have,  however,  been  made  with 
success  in  Skye,  May,  tfkid  Mull.  Agriculture 
is  in  a  very  backward  condition.  Oate,  barley, 
and  potatoes  are  the  staple  crops.    Nothing  is 


grown  for  export,  and  in  unproductive  seasons 
the  harvest  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants.  Famine  has  more  than 
once  visited  these  islands.  In  1846  the  destita- 
tion  was  so  great  that  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  charit/  of  the  British  people.  The  ten- 
ure of  land  is  very  imfavorable  to  enterprise. 
Much  of  the  soil  is  held  by  tacksmen,  an  inter- 
mediate class  between  the  proprietors  and  the 
cultivators.  Many  of  the  tenants  hold  their 
farms  at  will,  or  on  very  short  leases,  and  sub- 
let on  the  same  terms  to  cottiers  and  crofters. 
Excepting  in  localities  where  the  population 
has  been  thinned  to  make  large  holdings,  the 
farms  are  generally  small,  renting  at  from  £5 
to  £50  each.  In  Islay  ana  some  of  the  larger 
islands  the  system  is  better,  and  leases  of  19 
years  are  granted  as  in  other  parts  of  Britain. 
Want  of  roads  is  a  great  drawback  to  their 
prosperity.  In  most  of  the  islands  the  dwellings 
are  wholly  clustered  along  the  coast,  leaving 
the  interior  country  unsettled.  The  raising  of 
black  cattle  is  the  staple  industry.  These 
cattle,  called  kyloe&  are  exported  in  a  lean 
condition  to  the  ricner  pastures  of  the  main- 
land, where  they  rapidly  increase  in  weight 
The  stock  of  them  in  the  islands  is  estimated 
at  120,000.  Native  sheep  are  very  diminutive, 
not  weighing  more  than  20  lbs.,  but  the  Cheviot 
breed  has  been  introduced  in  some  localities. 
The  horses  are  small  and  hardy,  and  are  ex- 
ported, but  are  not  so  handsome  as  the  ponies 
of  Shetland.  Kelp  is  still  manufiictured  to  the 
extent  of  6,000  tons  per  annum,  from  the  sea 
weed  thrown  by  storms  on  the  beach,  but  it  is 
less  profitable  than  if  the  raw  material  were 
used  as  manure.  TSee  Kelp.)  Tarn  spinning, 
which  was  formerly  an  industrial  occupation 
in  Islay,  has  been  quite  destroyed  by  the  Glas- 
gow factories.  There  are  two  cotton  mills  in 
operation  in  Rothesay,  but  they  may  be  raUier 
considered  as  belonging  to  Glasgow  than  the 
Hebrides.  Islay  contains  whiskey  distilleries 
producing  about  250,000  gallons  annually.  The 
islanders  receive  a  considerable  amount  of  mo- 
ney from  the  expenditures  of  tourists.  Steam- 
ers ply  regularly  during  the  summer  among  the 
islands,  and  thousands  of  strangers  visit  Staffs, 
lona,  and  Arran.  Staffa  contains  the  celebrated 
Fingal^s  cave.  (See  Staffa.)  The  Hebrides 
form  80  parishes,  containing  42  parochial  and 
149  non-parochial  schools,  attended  by  one 
tenth  of  the  population,  yet  an  equal  number 
over  6  years  of  age  are  totally  without  education. 
There  are  66  churches,  of  which  44  are  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  majority  of  liie  others 
being  Roman  Catholic.  Within  the  past  few 
years  the  population  of  these  islands  has  de« 
creased  in  consequence  of  emigration,  which  in 
many  instances  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
proprietors,  whose  rental  is  increased  by  the 
change  from  small  to  large  £EU*ms.  Gaelic  is 
still  generally  spoken  by  the  people,  but  English 
is  gradually  superseding  it  Both  Gaelic  and 
English  are  taught  in  the  schools.  The  principsl 
villages  are  Stomoway  in  the  island  of  Lewii^ 
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Portree  in  Skye,  Toroeay'  in  Moll,  Rothsay'  in 
Bate,  and  Lamblash  in  Arran.  Few  antiqaities 
are  found  in  the  Hebrides  exoepting  in  lona, 
wbibh  oontaias  the  reputed  burial  places  of  48 
Scottiab,  16  Korwegtan,  1  French,  and  4  Irish 
kings,  among  eociesiasttcal  ruins  of  various  pe- 
riod since  568,  when  tradition  says  St.  Oo- 
lumba  introduoed  Christianity.  There  were  6 
other  monastic  stations  in  the  Hebrides,  at  Or- 
oDsay,  Colonsay,  Orusay,  Lewis,  and  Harris; 
but  few  vestiges  remain. — ^These  islands  were 
at  first  under  their  own  chieftains ;  then  subject 
lo  the  kings  of  Norway,  until  1264,  when  they 
were  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but 
tlieir  ohieftuns  paid  only  a  nominal  obedience. 
In  1346  the  minor  chiefii  fell  under  the  sway  of 
one  McDonald,  who  took  the  title  of  lord  of 
the  isles  and  affected  independence.  In  1715 
and  1745  the  islands  mainly  declared  in  favor 
of  tiie  Stuarts,  and  after  the  defeat  at  Oulloden 
sheltered  the  pretender  until  his  escape  to 
France.  The  act  of  j>arliament  of  1748  abolish- 
ing heritable  jurisdictions  gave  the  finishing 
blow  to  the  independence  of  the  chieftains  of 
the  Western  Isles. 

HEBBdN  (Arab.  ElKhaUel;  anc.  Kirjath 
Arba)j  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  the  pashalio  of 
Damascus,  18  m.  S.  from  Jerusalem;  pop.  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  5,000  to  10,000.  It 
stands  partly  on  the  declivities  of  two  hills, 
and  partly  in  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  of 
Hamre.  The  streets  are'  narrow,  tortuous,  and 
dirty,  and  the  houses,  which  are  built  of  square 

nh  stones,  are  h^h  and  gloomy,  with  flat 
emispherical  roofs.  At  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  town  is  a  mosque,  formerly  a  Greek 
church,  which,  according  to  the  Mohammedans, 
covers  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  and  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  The  other  principal  edifices  are  the 
citadel,  8  mosques,  2  synagogues,  and  several 
schools  and  bazaars.  Hebron  is  one  of  the  old- 
est of  existing  cities,  having  been  founded  hj 
Arba,  the  father  of  Anak  and  the  Anakun.  ft 
was  a  favorite  abode  of  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham, and  the  residence  of  King  David  during 
the  early jMut  of  his  reign.  The  Arabic  name 
means  •*The  Friend**  (L  «.,  of  God),  by  which 
epithet  the  Arabs  designate  Abraham.  In  1864^ 
as  a  consequence  of  the  rebellion  and  defeat  of 
its  inhabitants,  it  was  stormed  and  plundered 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha.  In  1887  Hebron  snffered 
much  from  earthquakes,  but  the  town  has  since 
been  more  fortunate,  and  Lord  Lindsay,  in  his 
^  Letters  on  Egypt,  Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land  *' 
(5th  ed.,  London,  1858),  describes  its  condition 
as  improving. 

HEcRUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of 
Thraoe.    See  Mabitza. 

HEGATiEUS,  a  Greek  historian  and  geog- 
rapher, born  in  KHetas  about  550  B.  G.,  di^ 
about  476w  He  visited  various  provinces  of 
the  Persian  empire,  Egypt^  Libya,  Greece,  Italy, 
and  other  countries.  Gn  his  return  home  he 
found  his  fellow  citizens  of  MUetm,  and  the 
lonians  generally,  meditating  a  revolt  against 


Persia.  Hecatffius  vdnly  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade them  therefrom;  the  contemplated  re- 
volt was  carried  out,  and  ultimately  led  to  that 
war  which  demonstrated  the  superiority  of 
Europe  over  Asia.  After  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt,  Hecatssus,  still  high  in  the  esteem 
of  his  countrymen,  though  hostile  to  their  pro- 
ceedings, was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  satrap 
of  the  great  king  to  solicit  mercy  for  the  van- 
quished. He  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and 
averted  from  the  lonians  the  vengeance  of  the 
conqueror.  He  was  the  author  of  a  geograph- 
ical work  entiUed  neptodor  ri;^,  or  ncpun^cft 
and  of  a  historical  one  entitled  rcvcoXoycai,  or 
'loToptoi.  The  former  contained  a  description 
of  various  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  ana  Af- 
rica; tiie  laiter  was  a  prose  account  of  the 
mythical  history  of  the  Greeks.  Some  frag- 
ments of  these  works  are  extant,  and  were  pub- 
lished bv  R.  H.  Elausen  at  Berlin  in  1881. 

HECATE,  a  divinity  of  ancient  Greece,  who 
was  commonly  called  a  dauffhter  of  Perses  or 
PerssBQs  and  Asteria.  Bhe  had  dominion  in  hea- 
ven, on  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  and  could  bestow 
on  mortals  wealth,  victory,  and  wisdom.  This 
extensive  Jurisdiction  caused  her  to  be  confound- 
ed with  Ceres,  Rhea,  Diana, «nd  Proserpine.  She 
was  worshipped  in  Samothrace  and  mgauLy  and 
at  Athens,  where  small  statues  of  Hecate  were 
placed  in  front  of  houses  and  at  cross  roads. 
Her  favorite  sacrifices  were  dogs,  honey,  and 
black  ewe  lambs.  In  works  of  art  she  is  some- 
times represented  as  a  single  being,  sometimes 
as  a  8-heRded  monster. 

HECATGMB  (Gr.  /miroy,  100,  and  /5ow,  ox), 
literally  a  sacrifice  of  100  oxen;  but  even  so 
early  as  Homer's  age  the  term  had  lost  its  lit- 
eral signification,  and  was  employed  to  denote 
any  great  public  sacrifice.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Iliad  of  hecatombs  of  12  oxen,  of  hecatombs  of 
oxen  and  rams,  and  of  hecatombs  composed 
solely  of  rams. 

HECEER,  Fbiedbioh  Eakl  Franz,  a  Ger- 
man politician,  bom  in  Eichtersheim,  Baden, 
Sept.  28,  1811.  He  practised  law  in  Mann- 
heim from  1888  until  elected  to  the  second 
chamber  of  Baden  in  1842.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  extreme  radicalism,  and  in  1845 
travelled  with  Itzstein  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
seminating his  views.  At  Berlin  they  received 
an  order  to  leave  Prussia  in  24  hours.  In  the 
diet  of  1846-'7  Hecker  even  opposed  the  liberal 
ministry  of  Bekk,  and  voted  against  taxation ; 
but  not  being  sustained,  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
Maroh,  1847.  He  shortly  after  availed  himself 
of  a  (hsion  between  the  democrats  and  liberala 
to  enter  the  assembly  again.  Having  allied  him- 
self with  the  republican  and  socialist  Stmve, 
and  taken  an  active  part  in  a  meeting  at  Oflfen- 
burg  (Sept.  12,  1847),  where  the  radical  pro- 
gramme was  drawn  up,  he  was  abont  to  be  tried 
for  treason,  but  was  allowed  to  retain  his  place 
in  the  chamber,  where  he  continued  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  extreme  left  He  was  a  member 
of  the  provisional  Frankfort  parliament,  but  as 
his  party  was  here  left  in  the  minority,  he  took 
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part  with  Strare  in  the  insiirreotioii  of  April  in 
the  south  of  Baden,  and  fled  after  their  defeat 
at  Eandem  into  Bwitserland,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  radical  Journal,  the  Votk^reund.  In 
Sept  1848,  he  emigrated  to  Aroerioa,  bat  was 
recalled  by  the  provisional  ^Temment  of  Bi^ 
den  in  1649.  In  July  he  amved  in  Strasbourg, 
but,  finding  that  the  revolutionary  party  had 
be^  oom^etely  defeated,  returned  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  where  he  now  resides  as  a  farmer  in 
Belleville,  111.  In  1856  he  took  an  active  part  in 
American  poliUcs  by  delivering  public  speeches 
in  various  parts  of  the  Union  in  &vor  of  the  re- 
publican party. 

H£OEER,  Isaac  Thomas,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  New  York,  Dec.  18, 1819.  He 
received  his  education  in  his  native  city,  and 
entered  into  business  there  with  his  brothers  in. 
thewcdl  known  milllDg  and  baking  establish- 
ment of  Becker  and  brothers.  He  passed  the 
summer  of  1848  with  -the  association  for^ri- 
culture  and  education  at  Brook  Farm,  in  West 
Boxbury,  Mass.,  and  subsequently  spent  some 
thne  with  the  community  known  as  tbe  '^  Oon- 
sociate  Family,*'  established  on  a  somewhat 
similar  plan  at  a  spot  called  Fruitlands  in  Wor- 
cester CO.,  Mass.,  about  40  m.  from  Boston.  He 
returned  thence  to  New  York,  and  in  1845  was 
received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Soon 
after  taking  this  step  he  determined  on  entering 
the  congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer, 
and,  after  making  his  novitiate  at  St.  Trond  in 
Belgium,  was  aamitted  to  the  order  in  1847. 
On  the  completion  of  his  ecclesiastical  studies 
he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to  England,  and 
in  1849  was  ordained  priest  in  London  by  Oar- 
dinal  Wiseman.  He  passed  2  years  in  England 
engaged  in  missions.  In  1851  he  returned 
to  l^ew  York  in  company  with  several  mem- 
bers of  his  order,  and  for  the  next  7  years  was 
constantly  employed  in  missionary  labors  in 
various  parts  of  tbe  United  States.  In  1857, 
having  visited  Romeu  Mr.  Hecker  with  some  of 
his  coUeagues  was  released  by  the  pope  from  his 
connection  with  the  Redemptorists,  and  in  1858 
he  founded  with  his  companions  a  new  mission- 
ary society  under  the  name  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle.  The  first  house  of  this 
community  is  now  ^ov.  1859)  building  in  New 
York  city.  Mr.  Hecker  is  the  author  of 
^^ Questions  of  the  Soul"  (12mo.,  New  York, 
1855),  and  ''Aspirations  of  Nature"  (1857). 
While  in  Rome  he  published  in  tbe  dviUa  Oat- 
tolica  two  fBpem  on  '' Catholicity  in  the  United 
States,"  which  were  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages and  reprinted  in  America  and  in  Europe. 

dEOKEWELDER,  John,  a  Moravian  mis- 
sionary, born  in  Bedford,  England,  March  12, 
1748,  died  in  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  Jan.  21, 1823. 
At  the  age  of  12  years  he  came  with  his  father 
to  Pennsylvania.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Poet 
in  1762  in  his  expedition  to  the  Indian  tribes 
on  the  Ohio,  and.  in  1771  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence among  them  as  a  missionary.  After 
some  40  years'  missionary  service,  he  went  to 
Bethlehem,  19  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia,  the  prin- 


cipal establishment  of  the  Koraviaas  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  there  remained  till  his  death.  He  wrote 
several  memoirs  upon  the  Delaware  and  Mohe- 
gan  Indians. 

HEOLA,  Mount.    See  Ioblakd. 

HEOTARE,  a  French  measure  of  superfidial 
extent,  containing  100  are$  and  10,000  square 
nUtrttiaxid  equivalent  to  2.47  acres. 

HECTOGRAMME,  in  French  weights,  100 
grammes.  The  prefix  heeto  multiplies  by  100 
(Gr.  ^carov)  throughout  the  French  system. 

HEOTOK,  a  Trojan  hero^  and  the  noblest 
character  of  the  Hiaid.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Priam  and  Hecuba^  the  husband  of  Androm- 
ache, and  the  father  of  Asiyanax.  He  disap- 
proved of  the  conduct  of  Paris,  and  advised  the 
surrender  of  Helen  to  Menelaus ;  but  when  his 
remonstrances  and  warnings  were  disregarded, 
he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  service  of  his 
native  city.  After  slaying  some  of  the  bravest 
warriors  of  the  Hellenic  host^  and  among  them 
Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles^  he  was  at 
length  vanquished  and  kUled  by  the  latter,  who 
thrice  dragged  the  corpse  of  the  fallen  champion 
round  the  walls  of  Troy;  but  afterward  relent- 
ing, he  restored  it  for  a  ransom  to  Priam,  who 
oondgned  it  to  an  honorable  grave. 

HeCUBA,  a  daughter  of  Dymas  in  Phry^ 
or  of  Oisseus,  kins  of  Thrace,  2d  wife  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  and  the  mother  of  Hector,  Paris, 
Oassandra,  Crensa,  and  15  other  children.  Ac- 
cording to  Euripides,  lAe  was  enslaved  by  the 
Greeks  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  carried 
to  OhevBonesus,  where  she  saw  on  the  same 
day  her  daughter  Polyxena  sacrificed  and  the 
body  of  her  youngest  son  Polydorus  cast  on  the 
shore  after  he  had  been  murdered  by  Polymes- 
tor,  king  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  She 
determined  on  revenge,  and,  sending  for  Poly- 
mestor  and  his  two  sons,  under  pretence  of 
wanting  to  inform  them  of  hidden  treasure, 
she  slew  the  children  on  their  arrival,  and  tore 
out  the  eyes  of  their  father.  Accordii^T  to  other 
accounts  she  became  the  slave  of  Ulysses,  and 
in  despair  killed  herself  by  leaping  into  the  sea. 

BEDDING,  Elijah,  D.D.,  a  bisfaop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  bom  in  Dutchess 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  7, 1780,  died  in  Poughkeepsie, 
April  9, 1852.  At  the  age  of  19  he  entered  the 
mmistry,  and  was  appointed  to  Essex  circuit  as 
the  successor  of  the  eccentric  Lorenzo  Dow. 
He  extended  his  travels  to  Canada,  and  preach- 
ed the  gospel  in  various  parts.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  New  York  annual  conference  in 
1801,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Plattsbuiigdrcait 
For  man  V  years  ne  was  presiding  elder  of  a  dis- 
trict, and  was  elected  delegate  to  the  first  dele* 
gated  general  conference  of  the  church,  whidi 
was  held  in  New  York  in  1812,  and  at  every 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  same  he  represented 
the  conference  to  which  he  belonged  until  his 
election  to  the  episcopate,  which  took  place  in 
1824.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  "  Zion's  Herald '*  at  Boston, 
the  first  Journal  published  by  the  Methodist 
church  in  the  United  States ;  and  no  minister 
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ia  the  choroh  hm  kboced  more  Eealonalx  and 
efficieatljin  promoting  the  cause  of  geneni 
aad  tlieoiogioid  edncatioii  than  Bish<^  Bedding. 
Ia  1848  he  was  ehoseh  bj  the  general  confer- 
enoe  to  represent  the  Methodist  i^iscopal  ohnroh 
in  Uie  British  oonferenoe.  He  wrote  a  tnannal 
on  the  disapHne  of  the  church,  which  ia  re* 
garded  geneially  as  of  high  anthoritj. 

H£D£NBOBG,  Jast,  a  Swedish  traveUer, 
bom  in  1787,  was  educated  at  the  nniyersity  of 
Upsal,  and  officiated  as  physician  to  the  Swedish 
minister  in  Oonstantinople.  He  explored  vari* 
ons  countries  in  the  East,  and  wrote  TurkUia 
IfatumeMJSeder,  Bruh,  oehElddedrdgUr(''  Hab- 
its, Usages,  and  Gostoms  of  the  Turkish  People," 
Stockhohn,  1839-'42,  with  48  plates),  and  Heia 
%  JEgypUn  cch  dst  inn,.Jifrika  (^^Jaomey  in 
Egjpt  and  the  Interior  of  Africa,"  Stockholm, 
1848), 

HEDGE,  a  fence  of  stout  bushes  fM*  protect- 
ing fields  and  gardens.  Hedges  are  sometimes 
ooDstmcted  of  brushwood  and  lopped  branch- 
es of  trees,  so  firmly  planted  in  the  ground 
aa  to  render  it  difficult  to  penetrate  through 
them.  In  ^tinction  from  this  sort,  a  fence  of 
living  shrubs  planted  when  they  are  young,  and 
trained  and  pruned  so  that  they  may  yearly 
increase  in  thickness  and  strength,  is  termed  a 
qoick  hedge.  Hedges  for  actual  use  are  of 
more  importance  in  a  country  where  wood  or 
stone  18  not  easily  obtained  than  in  the  United 
States.  In  England,  for  instance,  the  qrstem  of 
hedges  has  prerailed  to  such  an  extent  that 
much  of  the  garden-like  appearance  of  the  opl- 
tivated  portions,  of  that  country  is  owing  to  its 
hedge  rows.  It  has  been  considered  there  that 
well  managed  hedges  are  the  most  effective 
fiances,  the  cheapest  and  the  most  pleaainff  to 
the  eye.  In  America  the  hddge  is  employea  for 
cHuament,  and  used  principslly  for  garden 
boundariea.  The  most  attractive  hedges  are 
fiarmed  by  using  the  buckthorn  (rhamnui  ea- 
tk€frUcu§\  which  haa  dose,  slender  stems,  and 
deep  green  foliage.  Such  a  hedge  in  a  few 
years  presents  a  moat  verdant  appearance  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  is  free  from  the  attacks  of 
insects.  This  is  owioff  to  the  medicinal  quality 
of  its  leaves,  bark,  and  stems,  proving  offensive 
to  insects  of  every  kind.  The  common  haw- 
thorn of  Europe,  and  the  more  beautiful  Amer- 
ican thorns  (crat4Bfftu%  have  been  found  unsuit- 
able on  account  of  their  liability  to  the  attacks  ot 
the  apple-borer  ($aperda  iwiUata^  Say),  which 
destroyed  enthre  rows  of  fine  hedges  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  The  leaves  of  the 
buckthorn  are  green  and  shining^  and  in  form 
flomewhat  like  these  of  the  common  plum;  ^e 
berries  are  of  a  shining  black  and  abundant  Its 
roots  consist  of  perfect  mseses  of  black,  mat-like 
fibres,  which  spread  freely  benewth  the  sur&oe 
of  the  earth,  and  attract  ample  means  of  suste- 
nance from  almost  any  Und  of  soil,  whether  dry 
or  mcnst  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  ao' 
tumn,  and  will  readily  vegetate  daring  the  suc- 
ceedingspring.  In  3  years  the  young  plants  are 
large  enough  for  planting  out.  Many  fine  sped* 
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mens  of  buekthom  he^S** 'ti^  to  be  aeeo  around 
Boston,  Mass.  In  the  middle  and  western  statea 
the  Osage  orange  {Madura  Ofurantiaeay  Nutt.) 
has  been  found  to  possess  excellent  <(ualities  for 
hedges,  being  vigorous,  robust,  and  long-lived. 
Its  foliage  is  of  a  glossy  light  green  cdor,  iu 
branches  are  set  with  numerous,  straight,  abarp 
spines,  and  it  bears  shearing  and  clipping  well. 
It  is  readily  raised  firom  the  seed,  and  the  pieces 
of  the  roots  which  are  trimmed  away  on  setting 
the  young  hedge  planta  will  make  abundance  ^ 
new  ones  if  properly  cared  for  in  the  nursery. 
For  beauty  of  leaf  and  flower  the  prim  or  privet 
(Ugwirum  vulgare.  Linn.)  can  be  recommended 
tor  hedges,  the  fohage  being  nearly  eversreen, 
and  the  stems  capable  of  being  made  thiclc  and 
compact.  Some  employ  the  arbor  vitie  (thuya 
oecidifUdlis,  Linn.) ;  and  where  protection  from 
cold  winds  is  needed,  this  fine  tree,  planted  in 
hedge  rows  and  suffered  to  grow  tall,  makes  a 
lasting  and  pleasant  fence,  its  naturally  compact 
and  flattened  stems  being  admirably  calculated 
for  the  purpose.  For  vigor,  abundance  of 
suckers  and  of  branches,  for  spiny  stems  and 
leaves,  brilliant  and  useful  fruit  the  common 
barberry  should'*  not  be  overlooxed,  especially 
near  the  sea  coast,  where  it  seems  to  thrive  best 
The  seeds  germinate  most  readily,  and  the  seed- 
ling plants  are  fit  for  making  into  hedges  in  the 
Sd  or  8d  year.  In  order  to  insure  success  in 
forming  hedges,  a  few  precautions  only  seem 
essential.  These  are,  a  well  prepared  border  of 
good  soil,  in  which  the  younff  plants  are  to  be 
set,  fireedom  from  weeds,  and  judicious  trim- 
ming. It  will  be  best  to  allow  the  pUmts  to 
grow  upward  as  they  will,  and  to  direct  the 
shearing  to  the  sides,  so  as  to  form  numerous 
thick  brsnches  and  twigs.  Beside  the  shrubs 
already  enumerated,  various  kinds  of  trees  have 
been  employed  for  hedges,  such  as  the  beech, 
the  8-thomed  gleditscma,  the  hemlock  fir,  the 
red  cedar,  the  sour  gum,  &c. 

HEDGE,  FuBmnio  Hxhbt,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
can dergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Oambridg€^ 
Mass.,  Dec  12, 1805.  His  father  was  for  a  long 
time  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  Har- 
vard college.  In  1818  the  son  accompanied 
Mr.  George  Bancroft  to  Germany,  and  there 
studied  at  Dfeld  and  Schulpforte.  In  1828  he 
returned  to  America,  ^d  in  1826  was  gradu- 
ated  at  Harvard  college.  After  8  yearsof  study 
in  the  theological  school,  he  entered  the  minis- 
try in  1828,  was  soOn  settled  in  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  West  Cambridge,  and  in  Sept 
1880,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John  Pierce  of  Brookline.  In  1886  he  accepted 
a  cdl  to  be  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in 
Bangor,  Me.,  where  he  remiuned  for  16  years.  In 
1847-*8  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  revisiting 
Germany,  and  spending  a  winter  in  Italy.  In 
1850  he  reoeivea  a  call  from  the  Westminster 
church  in  Providence,  B.  I.,  and  renuuned  ita 
pastor  until  1856,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
First  0<mff regational  church  in  Brookline,  Mass.. 
with  whidi  he  still  remains.  In  1862  he  received 
from  Harvard  college  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in 
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1867  was  chosen  profeMor  of  eederiartioal  hi*- 
tory  ia  the  theological  school  in  Oambridge.  In 
the  same  year  he  took  charge  of  the  **  Christian 
Examiner,"  the  organ  of  the  Unitanan  body. 
He  IB  also  the  present  preudeot  of  the  American 
Unitarian  association.  His  largest  work  is  the 
"  Prose  Writers  of  Germany"  (8vo.,  Philadel- 
phia,  1848),  in  which  extracts  from  28  authors, 
from  Lather  to  Chamisso,  are  given,  each  series 
preceded  by  a  careful  original  sketch  of  the 
author  and  estimate  of  his  senius  and  influence. 
Beside  these  introductory  sketches,  a  Urge  por« 
tion  of  the  extracts  were  specially  translatea  ibr 
the  work  by  the  compiler.  Dr.  Hedge  has 
also  published  versions  of  many  of  the  minor 
poems  of  eminent  German  writers,  especially 
Schiller  and  Goethe.  In  1868,  in  connection 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Huntington  of  Boston,. he 
published  a  volume  of  hymns,  many  of  the  best 
of  which  are  his  own  compositions  and  transUi- 
tioDs.  In  the  same  year  abo  appeared  his  ^'  lAtn 
urgy  for  the  Use  of  the  Church."  He  has  also 
puUished  sermons,  orations,  reviews,  andmaga- 
jone  essays,  extending  in  time  over  more  t£ui 
80  years.  Of  these  may  be  specified  as  the  most 
remarkable,  the  sketch  of  the  transcendental 
l^iloeopby  in  the  review  of  S.  T.  Coleridge 
(^Christian  Examiner,".  1888);  the  Phi  BeU 
Kappa  oration,  on  *'  Conservatism  and  Reform,^ 
dekvered  at  Cambridge  in  1840 ;  the  article  on 
Augustine  in  ^^  Pntnam^s  Monthly"  for  March, 
1866 ;  and  the  article  on  Leibnitz  in  the  "  At- 
lantic MonthW"  for  June,  1868. 

^BDGEHOG,  an  insectivorous  mammal,  of 
the  genus  erinaceus  (Linn.).  The  teeth  are  36 
in  number,  but  have  been  differently  divided 
by  zoologists ;  F.  Cuvier  gives  the  following : 
incisors  fij,  canines  none,  ftlse  molars  ^:|,  and 
true  molars  }:| ;  according  to  Owen,  they  are 
developed  as  incisors  J:|,  premolars  f :|,  and 
molars  {'}.  The  central  incisors  of  the  upper 
Jaw  are  separated  from  each  other,  those  of 
&e  lower  nearly  touching ;  behind  the  first  up- 
per incisor  on  each  side  are  2  small  single-root- 
ed teeth,  resembling  false  molars,  but  evidently 
incisors  from  their  development  in  the  inter- 
maxillary bone ;  after  these,  and  separated  from 
them  by  a  small  interval,  are  8  ftlse  molars,  the 
1st  the  largest ;  then  the  4  true  molars,  the  Ski 
the  largesj^  the  4th  veij  small,  and  all  tuber- 
culated ;  in  the  lower  Jaw.  after  the  single  in- 
cisor of  each  side,  are  3  small  single-pointed  and 
single-rooted  teeth  resembling  fiuse  molars,  and 
after  these,  with  a  short  interval,  4  molars,  the 
2d  and  8d  the  larsest ;  the  crowns  of  the  teeth 
lock  into  each  other,  as  in  other  animals  prey- 
ing chiefly  on  insects.  When  ftiU  grown,  the 
common  hedgehog  (E,  Iktroptms,  Linn.)  is  about 
9  inches  long,  of  a  heavy  form,  snort  limbs,  and 
slow  plantigrade  motion ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  IS  covered  with  sharp  prickles,  about  an 
inch  long,  arranged  in  clusters,  divergent  and 
crossing  each  other,  of  a  brownish  black  color 
with  a  white  point;  the  head  is  clothed  with 
harsh  brownisn  hdrs,  and  the  under  parts  of 
ihe  body  with  a  dirty  white  fur ;  the  ears  and 


tail  are  short;  the  paws,  end  of  nose,  and  tail 
are  nearly  naked;  the  eyes  are  prominent,  and 
the  opening  of  the  ears  may  be  cloeed  by  a  val- 
vular arrangement  of  the  cartilages ;  the  nose 
is  considerably  longer  than  tiie  jaws,  and  fringed  ' 
at  the  end ;  the  lips  are  entire,  and  there  are  no 
cheek  pouches ;  tne  6  toes  are  armed  with  lon^ 
nails,  the  middle  the  longest,  suitable  for  dig- 
ging ;  the  soles  are  covered  with  naked  tuber- 
cles, possessing  an  exquisite  sense  of  touch ;  the 
mammn  are  10,  6  pectoral  and  4  ventral.  B  j 
means  of  the  development  of  the  ffannictdui  ear- 
noiUM  muscle,  belonging  entirely  to  the  skin, 
Uie  animal  is  able  to  roU  its^  into  a  ball,  and 
preserve  this  attitude  as  long  as  it  pleases  with- 
out much  effort,  presenting  to  ita  enemies  a 
thorny  mass  which  the  most  voracious  and  pow- 
erful dare  not  attack.  The  hedgehog  ia  a  noc- 
turnal animal,  concealing  itself  during  the  day 
in  burrows  or  natural  holes,  coming  out  at 
night  in  search  of  worms,  insects,  snails,  roots, 
aiM.  fruits;  though  possessing  very  limited  in- 
telligence, it  has  been  so  far  domesticated  as  to 
be  brought  up  in  gardens,  where  it  proves  of 
great  service  m  destroying  insects  ii^urious  to 
vegetation ;  the  flesh  is  said  to  be  good  eating. 
The  young  are  born  in  May,  covered  with 

grickles,  with  eyes  and  ears  dosed,  and  about  2 
iches  long.  When  at  rest,  the  hedgehog  has 
the  power  of  lowering  the  prickles,  and  of  re- 
taining them  smobth  on  a.  level  with  the  body. 
This  species  occurs  throughout  temperate  Eu- 
rope, and  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  The 
popmar  name 'urchin  and  the.  French  hirmon 
are  evidently  derived  from  the  Latin  mnoeetu  ; 
it  is  thocxmw  of  the  Greeks.  The  prickles  were 
formerly  used  to  hatchel  hemp;  A  second  spe- 
cies, the  long-eared  hedgehog  (K  auritui^  P^-X 
is  found  in  the  eastern  regions  of  the  Russian 
empire;  the  ears  are  nearly  as  long  as  the 
head ;  the  body  and  limbs  are  more  slender,  and 
the  under  hair  finer,  than  in  the  preceding  spe- 
cies. Like  the  other  hedoehog,-  it  hibernates  in 
winter  in  holes  a  few  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  ^und ;  it  can  eat  cantharides  and  other 
Tesicating  insects  with  impunity ;  it  grows  very 
fat  in  the  autumn,  preparatory  to  going  into 
winter  quarters.  Otner  species  of  the  genus 
are  described.  There  ia  no  proper  hedgehog  in 
America;  the  rodent  porcupine,  similarly  arm- 
ed with  quills,  is  called  hedgehog  in  some  parts 
of  the  United  States.  This  animal  di^li^s  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  provisions  of  nature  for 
protecting  a  weak  and  harmless  creature  against 
the  attacks  of  the  strongand  cruel. 

HEEREK,  Abkold  HsmcAsir  Lunwi^  a 
German  historian,  bom  in  Arbergen  near  Bre- 
men, Oct  26,  1760,  died  in  Gdttmgen,  March 
7,  1842.  He  studied  at  Bremen,  and  subse- 
quently at  the  university  of  Gdttingen,  applying 
himself  with  particular  zeal  to  miilology  and 
history  under  the  guidance  of  Heyne,  whose 
daughter  he  afterwam  married,  and  of  bpittler. 
After  a  literary  ioumey  to  Italy,  France,  and 
the  Netherlands,  he  was  appointea  professor  of 
philoaophy,  and  in  1801  of  iiistoiy,  atGottingen. 
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He  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
BUdiotheh  der  uUen  LUeratur  find  Eumty  and, 
after  the  death  of  J.  G.  Eiobhornin  1827,  editor 
of  the  Odttinger  gelehrU  AntHgen.  The  snt^jeot 
of  his  lectures  at  the  nniversity  was  chiefly  the 
history  of  Greek  and  ttoman  antlqaities  and  of 
literature,  and  a  principal  merit  of  his  numerous 
historical  writings  consists  in  an  original  ehioida- 
tion  of  the  commercial  aflkirs  and  relations,  as 
well  as  of  the  origin  and  political  development 
of  the  ancient  states.  Beside  the  edition  of 
Meoaoder*s  De  Eneomiu  (1785),  and  the  Eelogm 
Pkytiom  et  Ethiea  of  Btobous  (4  vols.,  1792« 
1801),  the  following  are  his  most  important 
works :  ^'  Ideas  on  the  Policy  and  Commerce  of 
the  most  Distinguished  Nations  of  Antiquity" 
(2  vols^  1798-'6 ;  •  4th  ed.,  6  vols.,  1824-'6 ; 
the  part  relating  to  ancient  Greece  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  George  Bancroft) ;  ^  His* 
tory  of  the  Study  of  Classical  Literature  since 
the  Renaissance'^  (2  vols.,  1797-^1802);  "His- 
tory of  the  States  of  Antiquity''  (1799 ;  6th 
ed.,  1826 :  translated  into  English  by  George 
BiiBcroft,  Northampton,  1828) ;  ^  History  of  the 
Political  System  of  Europe  and  its  Colonies" 
(1809;  6th  ed.,  1880;  transhited  by  George 
Bancroft,  Northampton,  1829) ;  De  Ihntibut  et 
Aueteritate  Vitarum  ParaUelantm  Plutarehi 
(1820);  all  of  which  were  published  in  GOttin- 
gen,  where  also  a  collection  of  his  "  Historical 
works'*  appeared  in  16  volumes  (1821-'6). 
To  his  minor  writings  belong  sketches  of  Jo* 
hannes  von  Mtlller,  Spittler,  and  Heyne,  a  treat- 
ise on  the  influence  of  the  Normans  upon  the 
French  language  and  literature,  and  a  oisserta* 
tion  on  the  crusades.  His  '*  Ideas"  were  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  puUished  at  Oxford  by 
J>.  A.  Talboys,  under  the  title  of ''  Historical  Re- 
eearchta."  A  uniform  edition  of  his  trandat- 
ed  works,  under  the  title  of  ^^Heeren's  Histor- 
ical Works,"  hai  been  published  by  Bobn  (7  vols. 
B^o^  London). 

HEGEL,  Gbobct  Wh^blx  Fbudsioi^  a  Ger- 
man philosopher,  bom  in  Stuttgart,  Aug.  27, 
1770,  died  in  Berlin,  Nov.  14,  1881.  1^  the 
religions  wars  of  the  16th  century  his  ancestorSi 
driven  from  Carinthia,  Ibnnd  refuge  in  Swa- 
bia.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Georg  Ludwig 
Hegel,  a  man  of  probity  and  public  considerap 
tion,  and  his  wife  MaHa  Magdalena  Fromme,  a 
woman  of  good  culture,  who  taught  the  stu- 
dious and  quiet  youth  the  elements  of  gram- 
mar. From  his  8th  to  his  18th  year  he  was 
thoroughly  trained  in  philology,  mathematics, 
and  history,  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town.  Hb  scholarship  was  already  productive. 
He  began  a  system,  which  he  never  abandoned, 
of  making  and  arranging  copious  extracts 
from  all  the  books  and  even  journals  that  he 
read;  and  he  was  always  a  great  reader  of 
newspapers.  These  treasures,  constantly  accu- 
mulating, gave  him  materials  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge  to  be  inoorporatedinto  his  universal 
system.  In  1788  he  became  a  student  of  theol- 
ogy at  Tabhdgen,  having  a  stipend  on  a  duoal 
foundation.     He  'heard  Storr  on  dogmatics, 


Schnurrer  in  exegesis,  Flatt  in  philosophy;  and 
was  also  well  taught  in  botany,  anatomy,  and 
other  sciences  of  observation.  Ajsyet  the  young 
Hegel  was  chiefly  noted  for  iron  diligence,  re- 
serve, and  maturity ;  he  was  familiarly  address- 
ed as  *'  old  fellow."  With  some  of  the  students 
he  read  Plato  and  Kant;  but  his  subsequent 
philosophical  fiune  took  them  by  surprise.  The 
progressive  aspects  of  the  French  revolution 
enlisted  his  sympathies.  In  1790  ScheUing,  then 
16  years  old,  came  also  to  Tftbingen ;  he  and 
Hegel  studied,  talked)  and  roomMl  together, 
little  aware  of  that  strange  destiny  by  which 
the  younger  be<dime  the  leader  of  the  elder,  and 
the  elder  supplanted  the  younmr,  and  the 
younger  yet  again  succeeded  the  elder  in  the  de- 
velopment of  German  ideaUsin.  After'ouitting 
the  university,  Hegel  Qike  Eant  and  richte) 
was  for  a  long  time  a  tutor  in  private  families : 
from  1798  to  1796  at  Bern  in  SwitzerUmd,  and 
from  1797  to  1800  in  a  more  eligible  position  at 
Frankfort^>n-the-Maln.  His  studies  meanwhile 
took  a  wide  range.  He  read  Thucydides,  Mon- 
tesquieu, Gibbon,  and  Hume,  and  thorou^^ly 
Emdered  the  Greek  and  German  raeti^hysics. 
e  began  a  *^Life  of  Christ;"  wrote  and  re- 
wrote a  ^* Criticism  of  Religious  Ideas;"  and 
corresponded  with  Sehelling  about  his  essay  on 
the  'Ego  (  Vom  /eA),  which  was  sUrring  the  pulse 
of  ardent  thUikers.  He  passed  through,  in  his 
own  experience,  the  conflict  between  the  older 
supematuralism  and  the  prevalent  rationalism, 
neither  of  which  harmonized  with  his  specula- 
tive tendencies.  Tet,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
Srofessed  accordance  with  the  Lutheran  orthq- 
oxy,  and  one  of  his  later  public  addresses  was 
a  eulogy  upon  the  principles  of  the  Augsbui^g 
Confession,  pronounced  as  rector  of  the  Berlin 
university  upon  the  trioentenniid  celebration  in 
1880  of  the  adoption  of  that  instrument.  Be- 
fore 1800  he  haa  drawn  up  the  outline  of  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  v\  8  parts:  the  1st  on  logic 
and  metaphysics  combined ;  the  2d  on  the  phi- 
losophy of  nature ;  the  8d  on  the  philosophy  of 
mind  or  ^irit.  Here  was  already  foreshadowed 
tJiat  identification  of  logic  and  metaphysics, 
which  is  one  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  the 
Hegelian  svstem.  But  as  yet  he  had  not  clearly 
mastered  the  idea  or  the  method  of  his  scheme ; 
he  nee^  sliarper  thought  and  conflict  to  know 
whereto  all  this  study  was  to  grow.  Hegel's 
fiither  died  in  1799,  leaving  him  a  patrimony  of 
8,000  florins,  and  he  at  once  determined  to  de- 
vote himself  to  philosophy  at  Jena.  This  uni- 
versity had  been  made  illustrious  in  literature 
by  ihe  new  romantic  school  of  the  Schlegels; 
Novalia,  and  Tieck ;  Fiohte  had  Just  been  driven 
thence  to  Berlin  on  the  accusation  of  atheism ; 
ScheUing  was  now  there,  arousing  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  novices  in  the  mystery  and  marvel 
of  the  new  philosophical  intuition;  and  here, 
too,  Fries,  Eranse,  and  Ast  were  commencing 
their  fruitftil  philosophical  career.  To  the  phi- 
losophical world  Hegel  presented  as  his  intro- 
duction an  essay  on  the  "Difference  between 
Fichte  and  ScheDing,"  advocathig^  more  defl« 
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sitely  than  the  latter  had  done,  the  position  that 
thia  difference  wos  not  adequately  deaignated 
bj  aarinff  that  the  former  taneht  a  subjective 
and  the  latter  an  objective  idealism,  bat  rather 
that  Schelling's  system  included  both.  This 
dissertation  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1801 ; 
in  the  antntnn  its  author  became  Privatdoeent  or 
tutor  in  the  nniversity.  Ros^ikranz  thinks  it 
significant  of  the  autumnal  character  of  his  ^s- 
tem^  that  aU  the  great  changes  in  his  life  occurred 
in  this  season  of  the  year.  His  dissertation  on  his 
appointment  was  De  OrinfuFlanetarumf  a  zeal* 
ous  advocacy  of  the  German  Eepler  against  the 
English  Newton,  and  containing  also  an  unlucky 
polemic  agmnst  Bode's  law  about  the  proportion- 
al distances  of  the  planets ;  even  going  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that,  according  to  the  true  law,  the 
space  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  should  not  be 
filled  up,  ignorant  that  Fiazzi  had  already  dis- 
coverea  the  asteroid  Oeres.  From  1801  to  1806 
(in  which  last  year  he  became  professor)  he 
lectured  on  logic,  the  philosophy  of  nature,  psy- 
chology, ethics,  ^«  His  first  course  was  given 
to  4  auditors.  Awkward  in  his  delivery,  incum- 
bered by  his  thoughts,  he  failed  to  interest  any 
but  the  most  thougjitful.  ^'He  thinks  in  sub- 
stantives,'^ said  one  of  his  auditors;  and  not 
seldom  was  the  structure  of  his  sentences  in- 
complete. Oarrying  to  his  lecture  a  mass  of 
loose  papers,  he  would  fumble  among  them, 
arranging  them  dialectioally,  under  his  rigid 
categories,  as  he  went  along.  But  as  his  ^^dry 
light"  became  warm,  his  eye  and  voice  would 
grow  keen,  and  he  would  often  break  out  into 
axi  aphorism,  a  sarcasm,  or  a  pregnant  antithe- 
sis, long  to  be  repeated.  His  best  MSS.  were 
copied  fh)m  the  students'  notes.  At  Jena,  too, 
in  coi^unction  with  Bcheiling,  he  editea  the 
Kriimhm  Journal  der  PhiUmphie  ;  and  these 
two  philosophers  were  still  so  nearly  agreed, 
that  the  authorship  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant articles  was  afterward  claimed  by  both ;  it 
is  on  the  ^  Relation  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature 
to  Philosophy  in  General,"  and  is  included  in 
Heel's  works,  though  claimed  by  Schelling  as 
his  own.  HegePs  lectures  at  this  period  on  the 
philosophy  of  history  contain  some  of  the  strong- 
est statements,  afterward  modified,  implying  a 
pantheistic  confusion  of  God  and  the  wond. 
But  even  then  €k>d  was  to  him,  not  a  mere  sub- 
stance ^as  in  Spinoza),  but  a  subject,  and,  as 
such,  spiritual,  tne  absolute  spirit.  The  state- 
ment sometimes  made  that  Hegel  identified  God 
and  nothing,  and  that  this  is  the  sense  of  his 
^stem,  is  an  entire  misconception  as  well  as  an 
absurdity.  His  career  in  Jena  was  broi^ht  to 
a  close  by  the  French  invasion  of  1806.  In  the 
turmoil  of  that  campaign,  his  chief  solicitude 
was  about  the  fkte  of  some  of  the  last  sheets 
of  his  "Phenomenoloffy,"  which  he  was  sending 
t6a  publisher  in  Bamberg.  The  MS.  was  saved, 
but  the  philosopher's  house  was  sacked  by  French 
troops,  and  he  was  reduced  to  his  last  penny. 
In  1807-'8  he  was  editor  of  a  political  sheet  in 
Bamberg,  and  there,  too,  he  projected  a  work 
on  the  political  constitution  of  Germany,  which 


was  never  completed.  At  Nuremberg  he  was 
rector  of  the  gyiauiasium  from  1808  tal816,  and 
gave  philosophical  lectures  to  the  lads,  issued 
as  the  18th  vdiime  of  his  collected  writings 
under  the  title  Prop&deutik^^tk  simple,  dear 
outline  of  the  main  points  of  his  general  system, 
in  as  popular  a  style  as  the  abstruse  su^oct 
admits.  His  administrative  ability  was  here 
seen  to  be  of  a  high  order ;  he  was  even  punodl- 
ions  as  to  all  fit  rules  and  observances.  In  Sept 
1811,  he  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Marie  von 
Tncher,  of  an  ancient  Nuremberg  family,  2S 
years  his  junior — a  lady  of  refinement,  dedded 
in  her  Christian  convictions,  indefatigable  in  her 
daily  charities,  to  whom  he  was  attadied  with 
singular  love  and  tenderness.  To  his  constant 
friend  Niethammer  he  wrote,  that  "when  a 
man  has  found  a  position  and  a  wife  that  he 
loves,  he  is  quite  complete  for  life."  Often 
would  he  praiseher  in  verse,  and  his  best  letters 
are  those  he  wrote  her  on  his  journeys.  Two 
sons.  Earl  and  Immanuel,  were  the  fruit  of  this 
union.  His  domestic  afiTairs  were  carefnlly  ar- 
ranged ;  he  himself  kept  a  minute  account  of 
all  expenses.  This  &mily  life  was  one  of  un- 
broken peace;  and  it  may  have  mitigated,  as  in 
the  case  of  Oomte,  the  abstractions  of  his  sys- 
tem. Some  of  the  severest  parts  of  his  "  Logic," 
as  the  writer  happens  to  now,  were  writt^ 
while  he  was  watching  as  a  nurse  at  the  bedside 
c^  this  devout  and  loving  woman*  A  curious 
parallel  is  suggested  by  the  enumeration  whidi 
Kosenkranz  gives  of  the  married  and  unmarried 
philosophers  of  modem  times.  Descartes,  Spi- 
noza^Malebranche,  Leibnitz,  Wol(  Locke,  Hume, 
and  Kant  were  nnmarried  ;  Ficlite,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  Herbart,  and  Erause  were  married. — 
But  the  biography  of  a  philosopher  centres  in 
his  writings :  his  life  is  the  growth  of  his  qrstem. 
Hegel's  *^  Phenomenology,"  which  he  used  to 
call  his  **  voyage  of  discovery,"  was  issued  at 
Bamberg  in  1807.  It  sketches  the  psychologi- 
cal progress  to  his  system.  Its  object  is  to  de- 
scribe the  stages  and  process  through  which  the 
mind  must  proceed  from  the  dm^est  fi>rm  of 
consciousness  up  to  absolute  knowledge ;  and  to 
exhibit  this,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  feet,  bat 
also  as  a  (logically)  necessary  ascent  One  of  his 
disciples  says  that  in  this  most  finished  of  his  writ- 
ings he  is  the  Dante  of  philosophy,  since  he  shows 
how  consciousness  passes  from  the  inferno  of 
sense,  through  the  purgatory  of  the  understand- 
ing, into  the  paradise  of  philosophic  freedom. 
In  principle  and  method  it  is  a  protest  against 
Schelling^s  imagination  of  a  special  intellectual 
intuition.  The  absolute  is  not  ^' shot  out  all  at 
once,  like  a  ball  from  a  pistol ;"  it  is,  and  it  is 
attained  by,  a  process.  The  stadia  of  this  pro- 
cess are,  simple  consciousness,  self-conscious- 
ness, reason,  spirit  (here  used  as  equivalent  to 
objective  morality),  religion  (including  art),  and 
absolute  knowledge.  The  process  itself  is  a 
necessary  one;  the  method  is  immanent  in 
thought.  Its  moving  principle  is  that  of  con- 
tradiction or  negation.  Each  lower  stage  is 
contradicted  or  negatived  in  thought ;  this  ne- 
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gadon  does  not  ^ve  zero  (0)  as  its  resalti  but 
rather  an  oppodte  or  antagonistic  principle ;  and 
these  antagonistie  principles  struggle  throngh 
(the  negation  of  the  negation)  to  a  higher  uni- 
ty; and  so  on,  nntil  we  arrive  at  that  absolate 
knowledge  wmch  is  the  result  as  it  was  the 
sonroe  of  these  evohitions,  in  which  all  these 
antagonisms  are  both  abolished  and  presenred. 
ArriTed  at  this  state  of  knowledge,  the  spirit 
knows  itseJf  to  be  identical  with  nniversal  rea- 
son ;  the  finite  self-conscioasness  and  the  abso- 
lute seif-oonscionsneas  are  one ;  the  infinite  is 
no  longer  foreign  to  and  oatade  of  the  finite. 
With  a  knowledge  of  this  high  consammation, 
the  race  enters  upon  a  new  epoch ;  the  old  has 
passed  awi^ ;  the  oonflicts  of  all  the  schools  are 
adjusted.  Man  knows  the  absolute  reason ;  the 
absolute  reason  knows  itself  in  man.  To  this 
aQ  history,  dl  thought  have  been  tending ;  the 
history  m  thought  is  this  v^  process;  the 
Gom^etion  of  thought  is  found  in  the  science 
of  the  absolute.  Such  was  the  daring  prophecy 
with  whidi  a  secluded  student,  in  die  ancient 
and  quiet  city  of  Nuremberg,  h^^ded  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  world  of  mmd.  Nor  did  he  stop  with 
the  proclamation.  In  his  *' Logic, '^  published 
in  2  volumes,  8  psrts,  between  March,  1812,  and 
Jnlj^  1816,  he  ^eloped  his  system  in  its  most 
rigorous  and  abstract  form.  This  is  one  of  the 
boldest  and  subtlest  works  of  human  speculation. 
It  is  designed  to  answer  the  question  to  which 
the  '^  Phenomenology^  led,  viz. :  What  is  that 
absolute  knowledge  which  has  been  shown  to 
be  necessary?  It  is  the  completion  of  the  sys- 
tem of  cat^riea,  which  Kant  had  elaborated, 
after  Aristode.  It  is  not  logic  alone,  nor  meta- 
physics alone ;  it  is  both  together.  It  is  not 
the  sdence  of  thouc^t  alone,  nor  that  of  being 
alone ;  it  is  the  science  of  both  thought  and  being, 
viewcMl  as  identical  and  pervaded  by  the  same 
logical  law.  The  whole  system  is  reason  itself, 
or  the  absolute  idear-absolute  idealism.  The 
terms  logic,  idea,  and  reason  are  used  in  an 
unusual,  m  a  universal  sense.  Reason  and  idea 
are  not  merely  subjective;  logic  gives  the  law 
of  being  as  well  as  of  thought  That  Hegel  re- 
duced all  knowledge  to  that  of  mere  relations 
and  all  being  to  mere  I<^c  is  an  entire  miscon- 
oepUon  of  his  theory.  The  system  of  logic,  as 
the  first  part  of  philosophy,  contemplates  reason 

ithe  idea)  as  it  &  in  itself,  and  not  in  its  mani- 
Sdstations.  Hegel  used  to  call  it ''  the  kingdom 
of  the  shades;^  his  'Voyage  of  disoofery^  led 
him  first  into  tUs  kingdom.  He  also  speaks  of 
It  as,  equivalent  to  '^  God  in  his  eternal  beings 
befoil)  the  finite  world  was  created."  In  Pla- 
tonic phrase,  it  is  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  mind, 
before  they  assume  finite  forms  and  modea 
These  ideas  (this  idea)  are  developed  by  an  im* 
manent  law,  the  dialectic  process  of  which  we 
have  spoken  above;  and  herein  consists  the 
peculiarity  of  the  work.  The  process  is  that  of 
the  idea  itself,  and  all  tliat  we  do  in  the  matter 
is  to  stand  by  and  see  how  it  is  done ;  though 
there  must  be  "speculation  in  the  eyes*^  tluit 
see  this  process  carried  through  and  out.    Thus, 


we  begin  with  the  conception  ofbeing— the  most 
universal  and  indeterminate  of  all.  As  entirely 
indeterminate,  it  is  the  same  as  nothing.  Being 
and  nothing  are  thus  the  same,  but  they  are 
also  different;  they  are  identical,  but  antagonis- 
tic; and,  as  such,  they  resdt  in  a  process  of 
becoming  {da»  Werden\  for  the  very  idea  of 
becoming  includes  being  and  not-being.  This 
is  in^nions  and  acute  as  an  analysis  of  the  eon- 

E»ns;  but  is  it  a  real  or  possible  process  in 
as  such  ?  The  whole  sdence  of  logic  is 
t>uted  into  8  parts— being,  essence,  and 
conception ;  the  first  two  are  tne  ontokgical 
logic,  the  8d  is  the  sutrfective  logic  The  cate- 
gories that  &11  under  being  are  8 — quanti^, 
quality,  and  measure.  The  categories  under 
essence  are  also  8— essence  in  itad^  phenomena 
as  ezpresshig  essence,  and  actual  existence  as 
the  union  of  the  other  two.  Here  also,  o( 
course,  come  the  discussions  about  the  andno- 
mies  of  the  understanding.  The  categories  of 
the  8d  part  of  logic,  that  is,  of  conceptions  or 
notions,  are  8 — ^tbe  sublective  conception,  ih^ 
object,  and  List  and  highest  of  all,  the  idea. 
This  logic,  now,  forms  the  first  great  division  of 
HegePs  whole  scheme  of  philosophy.  This  was 
fully  presented,  in  outline,  in 'his  JBneykl<^ddie 
der  philoBophiMhen  Wmensehaftenj  pubnshed 
in  1817,  a  8d  edition  in  1880,  and  issued  in  his 
collected  works  with  additional  notes  ttom  his 
lectures.  Here  the  categories  of  the  "  Logic** 
are  applied  to  all  the  particular  sciences.  Of 
his  whole  system,  the  most  general  idea  is  that 
of  Qod  or  the  Absolute  Spirit.  This  spirit  is 
not  mere  substance,  as  in  Spinoza,  but  also  sub- 
ject, and  as  such  contains  tne  principle  and  law 
of  its  own  evolution.  This  law  is  a  perpetual 
trichotomy — ^thesia  antithesis,  synthesis.  Ac- 
c(»^ngly  the  *' £ncyolop»dia*'  has  8  mahi 
parts,  vk:  "Logic,"  the  "Philosophy  of  Na- 
ture." and  the  ''Philosophy  of  Spirit."  Each 
of  these  has,  again,  a  threefold  aivision ;  and 
these  8  yet  other  8 ;  and  this  rhythm  of  triads 
makes  the  harmony  of  the  system.  Logic,  as 
we  have  already  indicated,  presents  this,  abso- 
lute spirit  or  idea,  as  it  is  in  itself^  in  its  shadowy, 
ghostly  form.  In  the  "  Philosophy  of  Natun" 
we  have  the  same  idea  in  its  objective  man- 
ifestation, in  the  forms  of  space  and  time. 
Here  the  idea  or  ^>irit  becomes,  as  it  were,  a 
stranger  to  itself,  yet  this,  too,  by  an  inward 
necessity.  How  it  comes,  to  do  this  is  one  of 
the  knots  of  the  qrstem ;  but  that  it  does  so  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  nature  is.  Nature  is 
here  reconstructed — or,  Hegel  would  say,  we 
see  how  it  is  constructed — according  to  the  high 
a  priori  method,  in  its  8  departments  of  me- 
chanics, physics,  and  organised  beings.  These 
refineAdemonstrations  have  not  had  much  eOdot 
upon  the  naturalists.  But  the  absolute  spirit, 
having  run  through  the  round  of  nature,  emerges 
into  its  8d  sphere  (in  an  equally  recondite  way>, 
that  of  mind  or  spirit  itself;  spirit  here  ftsds 
and  knows  itself^  of  course,  in  8  stadia  Fbrst, 
it  is  subjective  spirit,  including  anthropology, 
phenomenology,  and  p^ohology.  Thenitpaaaes 
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over  into  oljeotire  spirit,  or  the  sphere  of  ethics, 
which  has  8  sahdivisioDS :  1.  law  or  right;  2, 
morality,  prirate  aod  personal;  8,  public  ethics, 
includlDg  the  family,  society,  and  the  state.  In 
fine,  spirit  becomes  absolute  spirit,  and  as  such 
shows  itself  in  8  modes,  art,  reliffioD,  and  philos- 
ophy ;  an8  in  the  last  the  circle  is  completed, 
the  end  retnrns  to  the  be^niDg,  the  absolate 
spirit  knows  itself,  and  the  Hegelian  flrrstem  is  all 
in  all. — ^This  ^Encydopssdia'*  was  first  issned 
while  Hegel  was  in  Heidelberg,  where  he  be- 
came a  professor  in  1816.  declioing  invitations 
to  Erlangen  and  Berlin — ^the  latter,  it  is  said,  in 
part  beoiuse  the  Pnissian  minister  proposed 
that  he  should  be  examined  as  to  his  capacity 
for  lecturing  after  his  8  years'  seclusion  in  Nu- 
rembeiv.  From  this  point  his  fame  rapidly 
rose,  file  disciples  began  to  be  ardent  and  pro- 
phetic. His  system  was  proclaimed  as  complet- 
ing the  stmcture  of  German  idealism.  Kant 
had  critically  prepared  the  way;  Fichte  had 
taught  a  subjective  idealism ;  Schelling  had  not 
risen  above  an  objective  idealism  ;  but  in  the 
absolute  idealism,  the  partial  was  dethroned  and 
the  universal  made  supreme.  OousiD,  passing 
through  Heidelberg,  proclaimed  to  the  World 
that  in  Hegel  (whose  ^' Logic*'  he  said  he  could 
not  grasp)  he  had  found  a  man  of  genius ;  and 
in  his  later  brilliant  coui:Be  at  Paris,  in  1828,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  generalizations  and  meth- 
ods of  the  great  idealist  for  the  interpretation 
of  history  and  the  history  of  philosophv.  A 
second  invitation  to  Berlin  in  1818,  urged  by  the 
■  minister  Yon  Altenstein,  Hegel- s  warm  personal 
friend,  was  welcomed  by  him.  He  was  now  in 
the  ripeness  of  his  manhood,  and  animated  by 
the  consciousness  thai  all  past  thought  had 
found  its  cufmination  in  him.  As  the  devoted 
Ifiohelet  has  it,  he  was  ^'the  crown  of  the 
whole  past  and  the  seed  of  the  most  fruitful 
future.''  His  new  position  was  hiost  favorable 
for  the  propagation  of  his  opinions.  Berlin  uni- 
versity had  always  been*  enthusiastic  for  specu- 
lation ;  it  received  Fichte  when  Jena  expelled 
him,  and  Hegel  ciime  into  Fichte's  chair,  ex- 
pressing his  confidence  that  "  the  sands  of  Berlin 
were  more  susceptible  to  philosophy  than  the 
romantic  environs  of  Heidelberg."  He  would 
there  *^  teach  philoeophy  to  Udk  German,  as 
Luther  had  taught  the  Bible  to  do,  and  Yoas 
Homer."  His  lectures  soon  became  the  rage. 
Officers  of  state  and  the  literati  and  savants  of 
Berlin  sat  on  the  students'  benches.  The  govern- 
ment provided  liberally  for  his  salary,  and  also 
for  ioumeys  to  Paris,  Holland,  &c.  He  took 
the  beariE«f  of  the  founder  of  a  new  and  great 
school.  Uegelianism  was  the  road  to  office. 
The  mastw  became  sometimes  overbearing; 
even  Yamhagen  von  Ense  says  that  ^  was 
*' tyrannical."  Professor  €kms  was  one  of  his 
most  zealous  disciples,  but  Hegel  called  him  to 
a  sharp  account  for  having  dared  to  ^^  recom- 
mend," on  the  nniversity  bulletin,  his  work  on 
ethics.  ""  What  had  he  done,  that  G^ns  should 
recommend  him  I"  He  mixed  more  freely  in 
general  society,  and  indulged  himself  m  his  two 


chief  relaxations,  snuff-taking  and  card-phijiDg 
But  in  society  he  was  distant ;  it  is  on  record 
that  an  intelligent  young  lady  said  she  "  never 
heard  him  speak  a  mailed  word."  •  His  pre- 
vious lectures  on  the  different  branches  of  phi- 
loeophy were  carefully  revised,  and  he  wrote 
two  new  courses,  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Reli- 
gion" in  1821,  and  on  the  <*  Philosophv  of  His- 
tory" in  1827,  in  both  of  these  branches  intro- 
ducing an  original  and  scientific  elaboration  of 
the  materials.    His  "  Outiines  of  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Bight"  was  issued  in  1821,  combining 
in  one  exposition  natural  rights,  ethics,  and  the 
philosophy  of  society  and  the  state.    Man's  mor- 
al being  expresses  itself  completely  in  the  state  ; 
to  this,  natural*  rights,  private  morals,  and  eTen 
the  church,  are  rightfully  subordinate.    The 
preface  to  tiiis  work  aroused  more  controversj 
than  the  work  itself  since  it  summed  up  its 
teachings  in  thc^oted  aphorism :  ^^  The  rational 
is  actual,  and  the  actual  is  rational."    This  was 
interpreted  in  an  ultra  conservative  sense;  ex- 
plained in  any  different  sense,  it  was  a  mere 
truism.    In  fact,  he  was  understood  as  support- 
ing the  existing  Prussian  system  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  reason  and  freedom.    This  for  a  time 
helped  his  metaphysics ;  though  his  extreme  dis- 
ciples soon  '*  changed  all  that."    He  used  to 
fight  his  batties  in  his  prefaces.    In  a  preface 
he  declared  against  the  position  of  Schleie^ 
macher,  that  the  feeling  of  absolute  depend- 
ence is  the  essence  of  religion.    These  two 
men  were  then  at  the  height  of  their  fame,  both 
at  Berlin;  neither  liked  the  other,  and  their 
disciples  have  perpetuated  the  struggle  to  the 
present  time.    The  theologian  opposed  the  ad- 
mission of  the  philosopher  into  the  academy  of 
science ;  and  the  philosopher  would  not  {dlow 
the  theologian  to  take  part  in  his  scientific  jour- 
nsL    The  real  difficulty  was  that  Scbleiermacher 
tried  to  find  in  hum^n  nature  a  foothold  for  re- 
ligion independent  of  philosophy,  and  Hegel's 
speculations  did  not  allow  this  to  be  done.   Hia 
svstem  received  concentration  and  impnlsa  from 
the  establishment,  with  the  favor  of  govern- 
ment, of  the  Berlin  Jahrbucher  fir  msten- 
dch^liehe  Eritik  (1827).    All  thhigs  were  here 
disoussed  in  the  light  of  absolute  knowledge. 
The  school  became  haughty  and  uncomponiis- 
ing;  they  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  nothing  remained  but  to  bring  ail 
thoughts  into  subjection.    Germany  was  alrre 
with  speculation ;  it  had  never  known  soon  a 
philoeophicalferment'  Even  orthodox  men^ye 
in  their  adhesion,  and  Hegel  was  not  loa^ 
encourage  them.     GOschd,  the  juris^  wrow 
"Aphorisms  on  Bciehce  and  Nescience,' apply- 
ing Hegelianism  to  the  defence  of  the  mystena 
of  Ohr&tianity ;  and  Hegel  re^^^^^tjS 
with  an  almost  eager  welcome,  in  ^*y**'i;' 
eher,  to  show  that  his  system  was  the  same 
thing  in  the  sphere  of  speculation  that  we 
Christian  religion  was  in  the  sphere  of  fww. 
In  the  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  his  *;En^- 
clopsBdia,"  he  quoted  from  Tholnck  onmo^' 
ental  trinities  to  show  that  he  held  to  the  inn 
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itj  more  thoronghly  than  did  this  genial  divine. 
The  mystics  he  enlogized  with  Baader,  and  the 
theoeophic  Boehm  he  declared  to  be  not  merely' 
fantastical,  hot  also  profound.  The  rationalists 
had  no  more  violent  foe  than  this  prophet  of 
the  Qniversal  reason ;  he  defended  against  them 
the  trpths  of  the  incarnation,  of  sin,  and  of  r^ 
defnption.  Conservative  raticHialism  was  indig- 
nant; the  popular  philosophy  was  darab  with 
amazement.  There  were  many  that  said  the 
long  conflict  between  philosophy  and  faith  was 
now  to  be  adjusted ;  the  absolute  idealism  was  to 
do  it,  and  it  was  to  be  done  in  Berlin,  "  the  city 
of  absolute  reflection,"  the  '^  university  of  the 
centroL"  the  '*  chosen  people  of  God  in  philos- 
ophy.'' Enthusiastic  students  dedarea  that 
■  the  refined  ideas  of  the  '*Lo|^c"  were  "the 
new  gods'*  of  a  new  Pantheon.  The  triumph 
of  his  system  seemed  to  be  coming  on.  In  1829 
he  was  rector  of  the  university,  and  adminis- 
tered its  affairs  with  the  punctuality  and  pains- 
taking of  an  accomphshed  disciplinarian ;  not  a 
single  student  was  punished  for  ''demagog- 
ism,*'  though  one  unlucky  wight  was  taken  up 
for  wearing  a  French  cockade,  which  in  his 
aimplici^  he  imagined  to  be  made  up  of  the 
colors  of  the  mane  of  Brandenburg.  In  18B1 
Hegel  pubfished  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  ''  Logic,"  and  revised  for  the  press 
his  lectures  on  the  '*  Proof  of  the  Being  of 
God.''  In  the  autumn  he  commenced  his.courae 
in  th^  university  with  more  than  usual  fi-esh- 
ness  and  vigor.  But  the  fiital  cholera  attacked 
him  in  its  most  malignant  form  on  Sunday, 
Nov.  13 ;  his  wife  watched  over  him,  ignorant 
to  the  last  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  On  the 
next  day  at  6  o'clock  he  was  dead.  Nov.  14 
is  the  anniversary  not  only  of  the  decease  of 
licibnitz,  the  greatest  German  philosopher  of  the 
18th  century,,  but  also  of  him  whom  his  pupils 
not  unfitly  cidled  the  Aristotle  of  the.  19th  cen- 
tury. He  was  buried  near  Fichte  and  Solger, 
and  over  his  remains  was  celebrated  the  worship 
of  genius  by  disciples  almost  idolatrous.  His 
works  were  soon  collected  in  18  volumes,  for  the 
most  part  dfref nlly  edited.  Beside  the  treatises 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  there  are  8  volumes 
of  essays  and  reviews ;  8  on^ "  i£sthettcs ;"  8  on 
the  ''History  of  Philosophy ;"  2  on  the  "Philoso- 
phy of  ReUgion;'^  one  on.  the  "PhOosophy  of 
History."  Bosenknmz  has  written  a  full  bio|;ra^ 
phy,  from  which  we  .have  derived  many  of  our 
statements.  Every  subsequent  philosophical  wri- 
ter of  note  in  sndout  of  Germany  has  critidzed 
his  aystem.  The  fullest  accounts  are  in  the  his- 
tories of  philosophy  by  ^chelet,  Erdmann,  and 
WiOm;  the  ablest  critidsms  are  those  of  Schel- 
ling,  Trendelenburg,  Ulrid,  Welsse,  Fischer,  and 
the  younger  Fichte.  A.  Y4ra  published  in  Paris 
Introduction  d  la  ph%lo9ophie  do  ffegel  (iQf^5)^ 
and  is  now  (1860)  translating  the  "  Logic"  into 
French— a  diffictut  task.  Hegel  said  to  Baron 
Beiffenberg,  who  asked  him  for  a  snednot  ao* 
oonnt  of  his  system :  "  Monsieur,  it  is  impos- 
sible, espeoiallV  in  French."  IL  OL  B6nard 
has  partly  analyzed  and  partly  translated  the 


".Esthetics" in  French  (5  vols.,  Paris^  1840- 
'02).^  This  was  the  best  edited  of  any  of  his 
]K)st&mous  works,  by  Prof.  Hotho.  The"Sub» 
jeotive  Logic"  was  translated  into  Enn^uih  by 
fi.  Sloman  and  J.  Wallon,  and  publShed  in 
London  (1855).  His  "Philosophy  of  History," 
the  most  intelligible  of  his  works,  translated  by 
J.  Sibree,  forms  a  volume  of  Bohn's  "Philosophy 
leal  Library"  (1857).  The  Hegelian  literature 
would  already  make  a  collection  of  several 
hundred  volumes.  In  Holland,  Van  Ghert, 
Prof.  Sieber,  and  Dr.  Xrahl  eq>oused  his  system ; 
Heiberg  in  Copenhagen ;  Tengstr6m  and  Siend- 
wall  in  Fmland ;  a  Hungarian  wrote  to  him 
that  he  was  learning  his  "Logic"  by  heart — 
Altogether  apart  from  tiie  main  peculiarity  of 
his  system,  the  impulse  which  thii  extraordi- 
nary thinker  communicated  to  the  various  de- 
partments of  philosophy  was  almost  unexam- 
pled in  the  same  space  of  time.  He  compeUed 
men  to  think  for  him  cr  against  him.  His 
"  Logic"  led,to  tfie  treatises  of  Werder,  Wdsse, 
'Erdmann,  Trenddenburg,  and  Ulrid,  as  well 
as  to  a  total .  revision  of  Schellinff's  system. 
His  "  Psychology"  was  followed  by  Hassmann, 
Wirth,  iirdroann,  Rosenkranx,  and  the  "  Anthro- 
pology" of  Daub.  His  "Ethics"  gave  a  more 
phUosophioal  modd  for  this  sdence,  and  pro- 
duced the  treatises  of  Yon  Henning,  Michelet, 
Vatke,  Daub,  and  Wirth,  and  influenced  the 
systems  of  Ohdyb&us,  Fichte,  and  Rothe.  In  the 
"Philosophy  of  History"  he  made  the  boldest 
attempt  to  construct  the  whde  according  to  the' 
evolution  of  the  idea  of  freedom.  His  ".^the- 
tios"  almost  transformed  the  sdence,  and  led  to 
the  works  of  Wdsse,  Hotho,  Bdtsdier,  and 
Yischer.  In  the  "History  of  Philosophy"  he 
first  introduced  the  genend  method  ik  treat- 
ment, followed  by  Marbuch,  Michelet,  Bayr- 
hoffer,  Barohou  de  Penhoen,  Willm,  Zdler,  and 
Schwegler;  hiscriticimi  of  AristcSUe  has  con- 
tribute more  than  any  other  to  the  under- 
standing of  Aristotle's.r^  metaphysical  system. 
Even  in  the  "Philosophy  of  Nature,"  though 
many  of  his  views  are  not  proved  by  observa» 
tlon,  and  though  his  deductions  are  often  arbi- 
trary, he  has  yet  added  to  the  materials  for  a 
truly  philosophical  construction  of  the  cosmos; 
he  early  advocated  Goethe's  theories  about 
colors  and  the  metamorphosis  of  the  pknts. 
In  iuri^rudenoe,  the  conservative  tenaeades 
of  his  system  were  sooki  annulled  by  his  more 
advanced  followers,  and  the  most  radical  Ger^ 
man  revolutioniBts  of  1848  expressed  their  ex- 
treme views  in  the  dialect  of  the  absolute  ideal- 
ism ;  as  e.  ^.  Ruge  in  the  JBMiodko  JahrbAoher 
(1888).  But  it  was  in  theology,  and  in  the  re- 
lations of  his  system  to  Christianity,  that  the 
ohief  oonfiicts  were  engendered.  Soon  after  his 
death  his  school  fulfilled  the  master's  predic- 
tion, and  illustrated  his  theory  <^  antagonisms. 
His  lectures  on  the  "Philosophy  of  Religion" 
were  twice  edited;  first  in  a  conservative 
sense  by  Marheineke,  and  then  in  a  revolu- 
tionary sense  by  Bruno  Bauer.  Passages  In 
hlB  "  History  of  Philosophy,"  firom  his  lectures 
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of  1805,  w«re  dedared  to  be  mQoh  more  pan* 
theletic  tban  his  matured  views ;  Btranss  thonght 
that  he  was  opposing  Hegel  until  these  l^ltnres 
were  pahlished.  The  oonflieting  elements  came 
out  at  first  in  disoassions  upon  8  points,  the 
personality  of  God,  immortality,  ana  the  per- 
son of  Ohrist  atranss's  ''  Life  of  Jesus''  (1885) 
brought  the  latfer  decisive  point  to  an  articu- 
late statement;  and  in  his  sub6e<{nent  contro* 
yensial  writings  he  ranged  the  school,  after  the 
French  political  pattern,  in  8  divisions,  the  right, 
the  centre,  and  the  left.  This  division  was  first 
made  in  reference  to  Ghristianity.  The  right 
wing  asserted  that  Hegelianism  and  orthodoxy 
were  harmonious;  GOsebel,  Gabler,  Erdmann, 
Marheineke,  and  Bruno  Bauer  for  a  time  stood 
here.  The  middle  was  represented  by  Rosen- 
kianz,  Gans,  and  Yatke.  On  the  left  stood 
lOchciet,  Strauss,  Buge,  the  radicals  in  church 
and  state,  and  those  who  denied  immortality,  the 
divine  personalty,  and  the  incarnation  as  specific 
in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  Tabingen  school 
of  F.  0.  Baur  has  worked  in  the  interests  of  a 
destructive  criticism.  Agidnst  all  these  modi* 
fications  of  the  system,  the  great  body  of  the 
German  divines,  especially  the  school  of  Schlei* 
ermaoher,  have  protested  from  the  beginning^ 
evidently  believing  that  the  tendencies  of  He- 
gel's speculations  were  pantheistic^  whatever 
judgment  mi^ht  be  formed  about  his  personal 
opinions :  and  the  progress  of  discussion  has 
confirmed  these  fears.  His  resUess  and  aspiring 
school  soon  ceased  to  be  a  solid  phalanx.  Her- 
hart's  realism  contended,  not  unequally,  agunst 
this  extreme  idealism.  The  Prussian  govern- 
ment called  Stahl  ike  jurist,  and  ScheUing,  to 
Berlin  to  counteract  the  philosophy  it  had  so 
carefully  nurtured.  ScheUing  in  1884  had  al- 
ready pronounced  against  his  old  colleague ;  and 
when  nearly  70,  in  1841,  he  taught  his  positive 
philosophy  in  opposition  to  what  he  called  the 
^abstractions"  and  the  merely  '^negative  sys- 
tem" of  his  greatest  rival,  his  only  peer.  A 
new  scho<^  represented  by  the  younger  Fichte, 
Weisse,  Chalybins,  Fischer,  Wirtii,  and  Ulrici.  in 
the  ZfUat^r^/tkrPhiloaopMe^  sinoel887,  andm 
a  |»olific  literature,  have  oeen  waging  incessant 
warfiffe  against  the  absolute  idealism,  and  the 
pretensions  of  pantheism.  The  absolute  ideal- 
ism has  already  taken  its  place  in  history  as  the 
crowning  development  of  one  great  philosophic 
tendency.  It  has  not  inoved  itself  to  contain 
the  whole  of  philosophy.  It  has  not  solved  the 
ultimate  problems  <xf  human  thought  and  hu- 
man destiny.  It  has  not  shown  how  the  in- 
finite and  the  absolute  can  pass  over  into  the 
finite  and  the  relative.  Neither  its  principle 
nor  its  method  has  been  proved  to  be  sufficient 
to  exjdain  the  universe.  Philosophy  is  not  yet 
exhausted.  Faith  is  not  yet  lost  insight  The 
destructive  results  of  pantheism  have  led  to  a 
reaction,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  now  stand. 
HEGIBA  (in  Arabic,  also  hed$hra,  flisht), 
the  flight  of  Mohammed  firom  Mecca  to  Medina, 
from  which  event  the  Mohammedan  era  is  dat- 
ed.   The  hegira  is  usually  accounted  to  have 


occurred  en  the  19th  (or,  by  astronomiesl  redc- 
oning,  on  the  15th)  of  July,  622,  althoi]g)i 
Abufieda  makes  it  68  days,  and  others  2  months, 
later.  The  Mohammedan  year  being  shorter 
than  our  own,  the  difference  between  the  Mo- 
hammedan and  Christian  calendars  is  constsntlj 
varying,  and  any  date  in  the  one  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the. other  only  by  a  n)ecial  adjost* 
ment.  Of  all  cultivated  nations,  the  Mohamme- 
dans alone  have  reckoned  time  ezdusively  by 
the  moon,  without  regarding  the  sun  or  seasons. 
Their  year  consists  of  12  lunar  months,  or  of 
between  854  and  865  days.  The  beginning  of 
their  year,  therefore,  retrogrades  at  tiie  rate  of 
more  than  11  days  annually  through  the  diffe^ 
ent  seasons,  and  the  circle  of  retrogradation  is 
completed  and  a  whole  yeai"  gained  once  in 
about  83  years.  Therefore  88  Mohammedan 
years  nearly  correspond  to  82  Christian  years, 
and  to  transfer  a  M:ohammedan  date  to  our  era 
it  is  necessary  first  to  subtract  1  from  it  for 
every  88  years,  and  then  to  add  622  to  it  Thns, 
to  find  the  year  corresponding  to  1276  of  the 
hegira :  1276  —  38  (».  «.,  1276  ■♦-  83)  +  622  = 
A.  D.  1860. 

HEIBERG,  Pedes  AimBBAS,  a  Danish  dram- 
atist and  political  writer,  bom  in  Vordingborg 
in  1758,  died  in  Paris,  April  80, 1841.  After  fin- 
ishing his  studies,  he  lived  8  years  at  Bergen, 
and  subsequentiy  at  Copenhagen.  Baniabed 
for  liberal  opinions  in  politics  in  1799,  he  went 
to  Paris,  obtained  office  nnder  Napoleon  as 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  foreign  relations,  and  ac- 
companied Talleyrand  to  many  foreign  conits. 
He  was  accustomed  to  make  extracts  (ram  for- 
eign journals,  to  which  comments  were  added 
in  the  imperial  cabinet  previous  to  publication 
in  the  Moniteur,  He  retired  on  a  pension  in 
1817,  when  he  applied  himself  to  jonmalisni, 
writing  for  ihe^eiueencifelopSdique  on  Scandi- 
navian subjects.  His  literary  reputation  rests 
chiefly  on  nis  comedies,  many  of  which  still 
keep  the  stage-^-Heiberg's  wife,  Thoiusika 
Chbistiaha  Buittsen,  who  remained  in  Copen- 
hagen when  he  was  banished,  and  remarried, 
was  the  author  of  a  series  of  live^  novels,  re- 
garded by  the  Danes  as  the  bc^  on  Danish 
society  ever  written. — Johan  Lunvxe^  a  drama- 
tist and  metaphysician,  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Copenhagen,  Dec.  14, 1791.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  university  in  1809,  having  pre- 
viously written  several  excellent  dramas.  He 
began  the  study  of  medicine,  and  devoted  him- 
seu  to  southern  literature,  the  result  of  whidi 
latter  study  appeared  in  a  Latin  essay  on  the 
Spanish  drama.  At  the  age  of  22  he  received 
from  the  government  a  travelling  penaon,  which 
enabled  him  to  pass  8  years  with  his  fi^er  in 
Paris,  where  he  studied  the  French  drama.  In 
1822  he  became  professor  of  Danish  at  thevm- 
versity  of  Kiel,  and  after  8  years  went  to  m- 
lin  to  study  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  In  1^» 
he  was  made  royal  dnimatic  poet  and  trawla- 
tor.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  professor  oi 
SMthetics,  logic,  and  literature  at  the  mihtarr 
hi^school.  In  1881  he  married  JohannaLooise 
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FatgeS)  an  actvMS.  As  a  literary  and  oritioai 
writer  Heibecg  gtuned  a  very  high,  reputation 
in  editing  the  Flyr>end6  Post  a827-'dO).  He 
has  published  Tarions  philoeopDical  works  and 
dramas,  and  ainoe  1844  has  issaed  UraniOi 
an  annual,  in  which  he  attempts  to  give  to 
astronoraja  poetio  and  speoalative  tendency. 

HEIDELBEBG  (Lst.  Eddberga;  anc.  Jfyr- 
^s&^iMiX  acity  of  the  grand  daohy  of  Baden,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Keckar^  1\\  m,  by  rail  from  Mannheim, 
and  54^  nu  from  Frankfortron-the-Main ;  pop. 
15,000.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  aniversity, 
founded  by  the  elector  Bnpert  I.,  in  the  14th 
centnry,  and  reformed  by  the  grand  doke  Oharies 
Bnpert  in  1802  under  the  title  of  Ruperto-Oaro- 
lina.  It  has  numbered  among  its  professors  the 
tbeologians  Schwarz,  Umbreit,  and  Paolus,  the 
jurists  Thibaut,  Mittermaier,  Yangerow,  Zacha- 
risa,  and  Rau ;  in  medicine  and  chemistry,  Ohe- 
lins,  Tiedemann,  and  Gmelin;  in  history  and 
antiquity,  Sohlosser,  Oreuzer,  Mobna,  Baer,  and 
Oervinua.  Chevalier  Bnnsen'has  also  resided  of 
late  in  Heidelberg.  The  university  library,  con- 
taining nearly  800,000  volumes  and  about  2,000 
MSS.,  is  extremely  rich  in  antique  works  and  ear- 
ly editions.  The  university  is  very  complete  in 
its  details,  embracing  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
toiy,  a  physiological  cabinet,  a  chemical  labor- 
atorv,  a  lying-in  asylum,  two  botanical  gardens, 
a  college  of  agriculture  and  foreslay,  an  observ* 
atcM-v,  and  a  philological,  theoIogiciBl,  pedagogi- 
cal, homileti(»],  and  biblical  seminary.  Tliere 
are  also  an  excellent  gymnasium  or  preparatory 
academy  for  all  sects,  and  two  female  schools  of 
hi^  reputation.  The  situation  of  Heidelberg, 
in  a  pioturesque  and  fertile  counkr,  not  far  from 
the  junction  of  the  Neokar  with  the  Rhine, 
having  on  one  aide  the  Konigstuhl  and  on  the 
opposite  the  Heiligenberg,  the  hills  covered  with 
vineyards,  and  its  curious  bridge,  all  combine 
to  render  it  attractive  to  the  tourist  To  trav- 
ellers its  greatest  attraction  is  the  castle.  It 
presents  in  its  different  portions  every  phase  of 
Architecture  from  the  14th  to  the  17th  century. 
In  its  vaults  is  the  celebrated  HMelherger  Fam 
or  tun,  once  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
princii^  manu&cture  of  Heidelberg  is  beer; 
its  trade  is  confined  chiefly  to  linseed,  oil,  and 
tobaeco.—- Heidel1>erg  was  attached  in  1862  to 
the  Palatinate.  Rupert  I.  enlarged  it  and 
made  it  an  electoral  residence.  la  1384  the 
emperor  Wenoedas  signed  here  ihe  celebrated 
union  of  Heidelberg,  by  which  the  different 
leases  of  German  cities  were  united  in  one. 
Heidelberg  was  plondnred  and  partly  ruined 
bv  Tilly  in  1622,  by  Turenne  in  1674,  and  by 
Juirshal  de  Lorges  in  1698.  These  misfortunes 
led  to  its  decline  in  poUtioal  importance,  which 
was  finally  completed  by  the  residence  of  the 
electors  being  reukoved  to  Mannheim  in  1719. 
It  was  united  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden 
In  1802. 

HEIGHTS,  ICBABUBEHxar  or.  BeeBABOiorr^ 
KOAL  MsASDiiBiaans. 

H£ELBRONN»  a  fortified  town  of  WlUtem- 


bei^,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neckar,  26  m. 
J^.  of  Stuttgart,  with  which  city  it  is  connected 
by  railway ;  pop.  10,000.  It  stands  on  the  site 
of  a  Roman  station,  and  was  once  a  free  impe- 
rial city.  In  its  vicinity  is  the  castle  in  whidi 
G6tz  von  Berlicbingen  was  imprisoned  in  1526. 

HEIM,  FitANgois  Joseph,  a  French  painter, 
bom  in  Belfort,  Haut-Rhin,  Dec.  16,  1787. 
In  1824  he  received  the  decoration  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  in  front  of  his  own  picture, 
the  ^^  Massacre  of  the  Jews.*'  He  subsequently 
deoorated  the  ceiling  of  the  gaHery  of  Oharies 
X.  in  the  Louvre  with  a  representation  of  Ve- 
suvius receiving  from  Jupiter  the  fire  which 
was  to  destroy  Pompeii  and  Herculaoeum.  His 
allegory  of  the  revuiitKmoe  of  the  arts,  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  French  gallery  in  the  same  build* 
ing,  is  one  of  his  most  admired  works.  He  also 
painted  *^  Louis  Philippe  receiving  the  Deputies 
at  the  Palais  Royal,"  now  in  the  museum  at 
YersaiUes,  and  a  series  of  16  portraits  of  emi- 
nent personages  contributed  to  the  Paris  exhi- 
bition of  1856. 

HEINE,  HuNBiOH,  a  German  poet  and  critic, 
a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Hamburg  Jewish 
banker  and  philanthropist  Salomon  Heine,  bom 
in  DOaseldor^  Dec.  12,  1799,  or  as  Bteinmann 
asserto  in  1797,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  17,  1856. 
His  first  poem  was  written  on  Napoleon^s  visit 
to  DOsseldorf  (Nov.  2,  1810).  He  was  soon 
after  sent  to  the  lyceum  of  DQsseldorf^  where 
he  made  great  progress  in  the  reguhu*  studies, 
mastering  also  En^^h,  French,  and  Italian.  In 
1815  he  was  sent  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main  to 
qualify  himself  Ibr  mercantile  life.  He  mani- 
fested the  greatest  repugnance  to  this  pursuit, 
and  his  un^e  Salomon  Heine,  having  been  con- 
sulted, consented  that  '*the  blockhead''  should 
be  sent  to  the  university  of  Bonn  to  study  law, 
whither  he  went  in  1819.  He  studied  there 
every  thing  except  law.  In  Sept  1820,  he  left 
Bonn  for  G5ttingen,  which  he  learned  to  dislike 
and  satirised  bitterly  in  after  years.  He  next 
removed  to  Berlin,  where  his  character  and 
feelings  rapidly  assumed  that  peculiar  satirical 
indifference  and  reckless  audacit^rnow  identified 
inrith  his  name.  While  in  Berlin  he  earnestly 
studied  philosophy  under  Hegel,  and  became 
intimate  with  Chamisso,  Fouqu6,  Bopp,  and 
Grabbe.  Here  in  1822  appeared  his  Gediehte. 
subsequently  published  as  ^^  Touthfkil  Sorrows'^ 
in  his  **Book  of  Songs."  Though  favorably 
received  by  eminent  critics,  they  attracted  at 
the  time  but  little  attention.  A  single  sorrow, 
the  early  disappointment  of  Heine  in  his  love 
for  his  cousin  Evelina  van  Geldem,  '^  the  angePs 
head  ou  a  Rhine-wine-gold  ground,"  runs 
through  all  these  poems,  displaying  a  singular 
number  of  variations  on  one  theme.  He  also 
published  at  this  period  his  plavs  AUmomot^ibA 
JSadcHg^j  with  the  Lyrisehe$  InUrvMuo,  In 
the  summer  of  1822  he  made  a  Journey  to  P<^ 
land,  which  gave  occasion  to  more  than  one 
eccentric  sketch  or  picture  scattered  through 
his  works.  In  1823  he  returned  to  GOttingen, 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  in 
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1826.  In  the  same  year  be  went  to  Heiligen- 
fitadt,  where  on  June  28  he  is  said  to  have  been 
baptised  into  the  Latheran  church.  Heine 
had  taken  his  legal  degree  in  oompliance  with 
the  will  of  his  nnole,  who  bad  made  it  a  con- 
dition of  giving  him  his  ednoation,  and  who^ 
finding  him  determined  to  pnrsne  literature, 
generously  aided  him.  He  now  went  to  Ham* 
burg,  where  in  1820  he  published  the  ManreiH, 
the  first  part  of  his  Eeiiebilder.  Yery  few  books 
ever  excited  in  Germany  such  an  extraordinary 
sensation.  In  1827  he  went  to  Munich  to  edit 
with  Dr.  Lindner  the  JPoUti9che  Annalen,  In 
1829  he  returned  to  Berlin.  Here  occurred  the 
famous  quarrel  with  the  poet  Platen,  who,  hav- 
ing satirized  Heine  in  an  insolent  manner,  re- 
ceived in  return  the  most  bitter  sarcasm  and 
withering  abuse.  Literature  affords  no  parallel 
to  this  cynical  retort  From  Berlin  Heine  went 
in  1881  to  Paris,  having  become  so  obnoxious  as 
a  liberal  writer  to  the  Prussian  government  that 
he  was  obliged  to  choose  between  exile  and  im- 
prisonment. From  this  time  until  1848  his  infin- 
ence  in  Germany  was  very  great,  and  be  acquired 
in  France  the  reputation  of  being  the  wittiest 
French  writer  since  Voltaire.  In  1881  he  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  state  of  France  for  the 
"  Augsburg  Gazette,"  which  were  collected  and 
publi&ed  both  in  French  and  Grcrman.  In  1888 
appeared  his  ^^  History  of  Modem  Literature  in 
Germany,''  also  known  as  *'The  Romantic 
School,"  and  VAllemagne^  a  characteristic  and 
daring  woric,  in  which  he  attacked  with  relent- 
less severity  the  romantic  writers,  the  philoso- 
phers, and  in  fact  very  nearly  everybody.  "  This 
Dook  produced  a  perfect  storm  of  fury  in  Ger- 
many." Democrats,  pietists,  Teutomaniacs,  and 
state  officials  united  m  denouncing  it ;  While  in 
France  no  other  work  has  don^  so  much  to  stop 
the  current  of  romanticism.  In  1840  Heine 
published  a  violent  work  on  his  former  friend 
Bdme,  then  only  recently  dead.  BOme^  while 
akin  to  Heine  as  a  spirited  writer,  had  aroused 
in  the  latter  a  dislike,  founded  partly  on  jealousy 
of  Bdme's  political  popularity,  and  partly  on 
personal  antipathy  caused  by  literary  attacks. 
The  work,  wnatever  its  provocation,  was  but 
little  to  Heine's  credit,  and  involved  him  in  a 
duel  with  the  husband  of  a  virtuous'  and  high- 
minded  lady  who  was  stigmatized  in  the  book 
as  having  entertained  illicit  relations  with  Bdme. 
About  1841  Heine  was  married  to  ''Mathilde," 
of  whom  he  often  speaks  tenderly  in  his  writ- 
ings. In  1848  he  paid  his  last  vidt  to  Ger- 
many to  see  his  mother  (who  died  in  Hamburg, 
Sept.  8, 1869,  aged  88),  for  whom  he  maintained 
to  the  last  the  warmest  affection.  His  public 
bitterness  and  literary  cruelties  were  in  strange 
contrast  with  his  personal  good  qualities.  He 
was  generous,  even  self-sacrificing,  especially  to 
poor  literary  men,  and  during  the  cholera  risked 
his  life  by  remaining  to  nurse  a  sick  cousin.  In 
1847  he  was  attacked  by  a  painful  spinal  com- 
plaint, which  tormented  him  almost  without 
cessation  until  his  death.  By  his  own  request 
dl  religious  rites,  were  omitted  at  his  funeral. 


The  bold  infideUty,  the  reckless  licentiousness, 
and  the  unqualified  faith  in  the  world  and  the 
flesh,  which  characterized  Heine^s  life  as  well 
as  his  writings,  were  connterbalanoed  by  such 
sincere  belief  in  his  own  doctrines,  aach  sympa- 
thy for  suffering,  and  such  acute  pero^tion  ci 
the  beautiful  in  'every  form,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  those  unfjuniliar  with  the  social  develop- 
ments of  modem  continental  European  life  and 
literature  to  appreciate  his  true  n&tnre  or  posi- 
tion.  He  received  from  the  French  goremment 
an  annual  pension  of  4,000  francs  from  1836  to 
1848,  but  aid  not  critidze  it  the  lees  sevo^ly  in 
his  writings.    In  his  later  years  Heine  return- 
ed from  unbounded  scepticism,  if  not  to  an 
evangelical  ftith,  at  least  to  theism,  the  Bible 
being  constantiy  read  by  him,  and  appearing 
to  him,  as  he  said,  like  a  suddenly  discovered 
treasure.     As  he  still  retained  his  love  of 
paradox  and  of  mystification,  the  real  degree 
of  his  conversion  became  the  snbject  of  do 
little  controversy  and  comment. — ^His  works, 
in  addition  to  tiibse  mentioned,  are:  Framd- 
•Ueke  ZuBtdnds  (Hamburg,  B88) ;  Der  Sdltm 
(1884) ;  Shahpeare'i   M(idehen   und  Froiutn 
(Leipeic,    1889);    Neu$    QediekU   (Hamburg, 
1844) ;  BaUads  Hher  die  SMaeht  von  Eutinift 
and  Atta  7h>U  (1847) ;  Eomangero  (1851) ;  Doo- 
tor  Ihwt,  ein  Tanapoem  (1851) ;  VermueMe 
Schriftm  (1854)  ;  La  aveux  d'un  po^U  ds  la 
'nouveUeAuemagney  in  the  Beotu  ds$  aem  tnenda 
(1864).    A  complete  e'dition  of  his  works,  em- 
bracing a  considerable  number  of  sketches  nod 
poems  never  beforegiven  to  the  worid,  was 

?ublidied  by  John  Weik  (Philadelphia,  1856). 
here  is  also  a  French  version  of  his  woria 
executed  by  Heine  himself,  nDder  the  revision 
of  Gerard  de  Nerval  and  others.  The  foUowing 
works  on  Heine  have  appeared  since  his  deaUi: 
Seinrieh  Beine^  JBrinnerungen  Ton  Alf,  Mmmer 
(Hamburg,  1856);  H.HeineU  WirhenundStre- 
ien,  by  Strodtmann  (1857);  JET.  Binne,  Jknk- 
wUrdigheiten  au»  fneinem  Leben  imX,  t&sH  by 
8teinmann(1857);  (Ztf^j?.  J7nn«,byScbsiidt- 
Weissenfels  (1867).  English  versions  of  Heine's 
works  are :  the  "  Pictures  of  Travel,"  translated 
by  Charles  G.  Leiand  (Philadelphia,  1856);  the 
*^Book  of  Songs,"  by  J.  E.  %iUlis  (LwidoD, 
1856) ;  the  "Poems  of  Heine,  complete,  tran^ 
kted  in  the  Orifi^al  Metres,'*  by  Edgar  Alfred 
Bowring  (London,  1859). 

HEINE00IU8,  JoHAiw  Gomira,  a  German 
Jurist,  born  io  Eisenberg,  Saxony,  Sept  21i 
1681,  died  in  HaUe,  Aug.  81,  1741.  He-was 
educated  at  Leipsio  and  Halle,  where  he  becaine 
professor  of  nhilosophy  in  ITIO,  and  of  law  in 
1721.  He  afterward  removed  to  Fraukfort-on- 
the-Oder,  and  there  filled  the  chah-  of  law  till 
1788,  when  he  returned  to  Halle,  and  resmmng 
his  former  office,  held  it  till  his  death.  Tli« 
works  of  Heineccius  are  very  numerous  and  of 
great  value  to  the  legal  student  A  collective 
edition  of  them  was  published  at  Geneva  under 
the  titie  of  Opera  ad  Unkenam  Juri^frudenr 
tiatn,  JPhilosophiam,  et  Literai  Mumanwra 
Fertinentia  (9  vols.  4to.,  1769). 
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UKLNKCEEN,  Ohrisiiak  Hmnncna,  a  pre- 
oocions  cbild  of  Ldbeck^  who  conld  speak  at 
the  age  of  10  months,  t-eoite  the  principal  events 
of  the  Old  Testament  2  months  afterward,  and 
who  had  committed  to  memory  the  history  of 
antianity  when  little  oyer  2  years  old,  heside 
speaking  finently  Latin  and  French.  The  child 
aied  in  1725,  before  it  had  attained  the  age  of  5. 

HEINEF£TT£R,  BAimrB,  a  German  singer, 
born  in  Mentz  in  1805,  has  performed  with 
great  snooess  in  the  prineinal  cities  of  Eorope! 
Her  sister  Clara,  married  to  Mr.  StOckel,  was 
also  a  woman  of  fine  Tocal  abilities,  bat  became 
a  lonatic,  and  died  in  the  Vienna  asylum,  Feb, 
28, 1867.  The  youngest  sister,  Eathiitka,  made 
her  d^bnt  in  Paris  in  1840,  was  engaged  at 
the  Brussels  opera  in  1842,  but  beoame  unpop- 
nlar  there  in  consequence  of  a  duel  whicl^  had 
.originated  between  two  young  Parisian  law- 
yers while  supping  at  her  house,  and  which 
had.  ended  fatally  for  one  of  them.  She  retired 
ih>m  the  stage  in  1857,  and  settled  at  Freiburg, 
Baden,  where  she  died  Dec.  20,  1858. 

HEIKIGKE,  Samitel,  a  German  teacher  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  bom  at  Nautzschutz,  near 
Weissenfels,  Pt'ossia,  April  10,  1729,  died  in 
Leipsic,  April  80, 1790.  (See  Dbav  abd  Dumb, 
ToL  yi.  p.  501.)  He  nuolished  10  works,  the 
greater  part  of  them  haying  reference  to  the 
instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  though  2  or  8  were 
on  theological  topics. 

HEIKROT£[,  JoHAim  OHBisnAir  Fbibdbior 
AironBT,  a  German  physician  and  writer  on 
psychology,  born  in  Leipsic,  Jan.  17, 1778,  died 
there,  Oct.  26, 1848.  He  studied  both  theology 
And  medicine,  and  after  practising  the  latter 
profession  was  appointed  in  1812  to  the  chair 
of  psychical  therapeutics  in  the  uoiyersity  of 
Leipsic,  and  in  practice  deyoted  himself  to  cur- 
ing the  insane.  His  general  theory  was  .that 
mental  aberration,  nassion,  and  yice  originate 
principally  in  a  badly  conducted  life,  and  can 
ouly  be  perfectly  our^  by  a  complete  moral  re- 
form, ae  was  the  author  of  many  yaluable 
works  on  mychology,.  insanity,  &c. 

HEIKSE,  JoHAHs  Jakob  Wilheuc,  a  German 
author,  bom  in  Langewiesen,  Sohwarzburg* 
Sondenhausen,  in  1746,  died  in  Mentz,  June  22, 
1808.  His  first  publication  was  a  yery  free 
translation  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  followed  by 
L(Miony  an  apotheosis  of  the  yoluptuous  and 
l>eautiful  in  art,  in  the  form  of  Lids  the  Greek 
courtesan.  Heinse  defended  himself  against  the 
oharge  of  indecency,  while  Goethe,  impressed 
by  the  extraordinary  merit  of  Laldioi^  apart 
from  its  immorality,  praised  it  highly.  In  1776 
he  left  Gleim  to  accompany  Jacob!  to  D&ssel- 
dor^  whom  he  there  assisted  in  editing  a  peri- 
odioal  entitled  Iri»,  After  liyintf  for  some  time 
in  Italy  in  pursuit  of  art  and  pleasure,  in  1782 
lie  went  with  the  artist  Eobel  to  Naples,  and 
returned  with  Angelica  Eauflfaumn  to  ICome. 
Trayelling  to  Germany,  principsUy  on  foot,  he 
became  librarian  to  the  elector  of  Mentz,  and 
published  the  famous  romance  of  ArdingheUo, 
This  was  suooeeded  by  Anattoiiaj  a  romance 


consisting  principally  of  problems  in  ohess  and 
scenes  turnmff  on  the  gsme ;  and  this  by  BUd^ 
gard  tan  Hohenthal,  the  conclusion  of  Ardin' 
ghello.  In  addition  to  the  aboye,  he  wrote  3inf^ 
gedichte  (Halberstadt,  1771),  and  translations  of 
the  "  Orlando"  of  Arioeto,  and  of  the  '*  Jerusa- 
lem Deliyered." 
.  HEINSIUS,  AsTONius,  srand  pendonary  of 
Holland,  born  in  1641,  died  at  the  Hague,  Aug. 
18,  1720.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  and  con 
fidential  agent  of  Prince  William  HI.  of  Orange 
and  during  40.  yea^rs  was  the  moying  spirit  of 
Dutch  politics.  When  William  after  the  peace 
of  Nimegnen  sent  him  to  Paris  to  maintain 
his  claim  to  the  territory  of  Orange,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  Oalnnists  there,  he  spoke  so 
freely  to  Louyois  that  the  minister  threatened 
him  .with  th^  Bastile.  After  William  became 
king  of  England  (1689),  Heinrius  managed  for 
the  king,  and  greatly  to  his  satisfSaction,  the 
affiiirs  of  Holland,  and  was  instrumental  in  ren- 
dering the  states^neral  fayorable  to  friendly  ac- 
tion with  England.  The  celebrated  grandallianoe 
on  the  sul^ect  of  the  Spanish  succession,  between 
the  emperor,  the  kings  of  England,  PrussisL 
and  Denmark,  Holland,  the  duke  of  Sayoy,  ana 
the  elector  of  Hanoyer,  against  Louis  XIY.  and 
Philip  y.,  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  grand  pensionary.  The  defeats  of 
Blenheim  (1704),  Ramillies.  and  Turin  (1706), 
with  their  results,  compelled  Louis  XIV.  to  open 
negotiations.  He  made  oyertures  to  Holland ; 
but  Heinsius  answered  that  the  Hollanders  were 
inseparably  bound  to  their  alliea,;  and  exacted 
as  a  preliminary  condition  the  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  the  Spanish  sue- 
ceasion.  To  this  France  refused  to  accede ;  the 
war  was  continued  disastrously  for  her,  and  in 
1709  her  application  was  renewed,  and'^et  with 
the  same  response.  Louis  XIY.  now  c<)n8ented 
to  treat  on  this  basis,  and  negotiations  were  oom* 
menced ;  but  the  .aUie^  demanding  still  greater 
sacrifices,  he  renewed  the  war,  and  after  the  de- 
feat of  Malplaqnet  (1709)  conferences  weire  again 
opened  at  the  castle  of  Gertruydenbur^  and  con- 
tmued  unsuccessfully  fbr  4  months,  Hemsius  ob- 
stinately adhering  to  his  terms.  France,  eyery- 
where  beaten,  was  in  ffreat  danger  wnen,  m 
1711,  Queen  Anne  of  Enghmd  dismissed  her  whig 
minis^,  displaced  Marlboroudb,  and  secretly 
offered  peace  to  Louis  XIY.  The  conffress  of 
UtrechL  Jan.  12,  1712.  resulted  in  England^s 
ceasing  hostilities,  but  Prince  Eugene,  the  Han- 
oyerianS)  and  the  Dutch  perseyered  in  the  war,, 
and  took  Qnesnoy,  July  8.  The  defeat  of  the 
allies  at  Denain  (^nly  24)  changed  the  whole 
state  of  the  war.  In  a  few  days  seyeral  im- 
portant places  were  recaptured,  and  armistices 
were  separately  conduded  with  Enghmd  (Aug, 
19)  and  Portn^pd  (Noy.  7).  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing these  reyerses,  Heinsius  resisted  with  all 
his  characteristic  firmness,  doing  all   in  his 

Sower  to  preyent  a  general  peace.  In  spite  of 
is  efforts,  one  was  agreed  upon  and  signed  at 
Utrecht  (April  11, 1718),  but  the  «gnature  of 
Heinsius  was  the  last  affixed.    It  is  said  that 
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tome  days  after  the  Bigniog  HeiiMiaB  was  alk 
taoked  at  the  Hagae  by  a  pestilential  disease 
then  greatly  dreaded.  To  avoid  giviDg  an  alarm 
which  most  have  had  f^arfol  results,  Heiosias 
l[»pt  his  raalady  a  secret,  with  the  most  stoical 

Satienoe,  so  that  none  knew  of  it  except  Oonnt 
taremherg,  the  imperial  amhassador,  and  his 
physioian.  He  died  7  years  later,  as  vigorons 
m  mind  and  hody  as  most  men  at  40. 

HEIN6IU8,  Davibl,  a  Dutch  phflologist, 
poet,  and  critic,  horn  in  Ghent  in  1680,  died  in 
Leyden,  Feh.  25,  1655.  He  was  educated  at 
the  uniyersity  of  Leyden,  where  he  succeeded 
Joseph  Scaliger  as  professor  of  politics  and  hia- 
toiy.  In  1618  he  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
i^nod  of  Dwt,  having  previously  distinguished 
himself  in  the  theological  controversies  of  the 
day.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning, 
mat  industry,  and  correct  taste  and  Judgment. 
Bis  editions  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  rendered  him  famous  over  Europe.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  tragedies  entitled  AuriO' 
&U8  and  Berod€$  InfanUcidaj  of  a  poem  in  4 
hooks  styled  De  Contempts  MartU;  and  of  vari* 
ous  other  valuable  works. — ^Niooulab,  son  of  the 
preceding,  a  Dutch  poet,  born  in  Leyden,  July 
i9,  1620,  died  at  the  Hague,  Oct.  7,  1681.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native 
city.  In  1642  he  visited  England.  In  1649  he 
went  to  Sweden  in  consequence  of  an  invitation 
from  Queen  Christina,  and  settled  at  Stock- 
holm, where  he  remidned  till  his  father^s  death 
in  1655.  His  latter  days  were  unhappy,  and 
passed  fur  the  most  part  in  his  native  land* 
He  like  his  father  published  editions  of  several 
classics,  and  was  the  author  of  various  Latin 
poems  whose  style  is  so  sweet  that  he  was  called 
by  his  contemporaries  the  *^  swan  of  Holland." 

HEIN6IIJ8,  Otto  Fbxedbi<m  Thbodob,  a 
German  philological  writer,  bom  in  Berlin  in 
1770,  died  May  19,  1849.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  successors  of  Adelnng  in  the  study 
of  the  German  language  and  grammar.  His 
principal  works  are,'  DeuUehe  ^prachUhre  (5th 
ed.  under  the  title  of  Teut^  1885),  and  Kleine 
deut9che  Bpraehlehre  (ISth  ed.  1884).  He  is 
also  thtf  author  of  an  interesting  work  on  the 
Gk^ttingen  union  of  poets  {Der  Bardmhain^  8d 
ed.  1840),  and  of  a  GuthichU  der  deuUehm 
Literatur  (5th  ed.  1882). 

HEIR  (Lat.  hares),  in  law.  one  entitled  by  de- 
scent and  right  of  blood  to  lands,  tenements,  or 
other  hereditaments.  Hence  it  is  an  ancient 
apophthegm,  that  *'  God  only  can  make  an  heir." 
Kotiiing  Is  more  common  than  to  hear  that  A 
purposes  to  make,  or  has  made,  B  his  heir. 
But  this  is  a  mere  mistake,  or  rather  inaccuracy. 
A  may  make  whom  he  wiU  his  devisee,  and 
this  devisee  may  take  the  same  estate  he  would 
take  if  he  were  heir ;  but  he  cannot  take  it  in 
the  same  way.  The  heir  would  take  by  de- 
scent, and  only  he  can  so  take ;  he  may  be  die* 
inherited,  but  his  right  of  blood  cannot  be 
transferred,  and  therefore  the  devisee  takes  only 
bv  purchase ;  for  in  law  there  are  but  two  ways 
or  taking  land,  one  by  descent  and  the  other  by 


parchasa,  and  whatever  taking  is  not  by  descent 
is  by  purchase.    But  the  law  itself  makes  a^ 
ooncession  in  fiivor  of  wills,  from  its  desire  to 
carry  the  will  of  the  deceased  into  effect,  and 
will  construe  the  word  heir  as  having  the 
1»'oader  meaning  of  ''successor,"  if  the  mani* 
fest  intention  of  the  testator  reauires  it    And 
even  out  of  wills,  the  exact  technical  meaning 
of  the  word  is  sometimes  disregarded  in  the 
United  States,  if  justice  reuuires  that  it  should  be. 
Strictly,  the  heir  takes  only  the  real  estate ;  the 
personals  go  to  an  administrator  or  executor,  and 
are  distributed  by  him  to  the  next  of  kin.    It  la 
even  now  a  common  way  of  expresang  that  a 
thing  is  real  and  not  personal  (as  is  a  fixture 
whidi  must  not  be  removed  from  the  land)  by 
saying  that  it  goes  to  the  heir  and  not  to  the  ad- 
ministrator.   In  the  Boman  civil  law,  the  word 
harUj  which  we  translate  heir,  meant  what  this 
word  does  with  us  in  common  use,  that  is,  any 
one  called  to  the  succession,  by  blood,  devise,  or 
iKM^uest ;  and  whether  the  propertv  to  which  he 
succeeds  be  fixed  or  movable.— An  Hub  Ap- 
PABXNT  is  one  who  must  be  the  heir  if  he  but* 
vlve  the  owner,  as  the  eldest  son  in  England, 
or  all  the  children  in  the  United  States.    But 
the  phrase  "  heir  apparent*^  is  not  strictly  appU- 
cable  here.    In  England,  the  birth  of  a  younger 
son  cannot  affect  we  rights  of  inheritance  of 
the  eldest  son,  for  they  are  fixed,  and  he  alone 
can  be  heir  by  descent.    But  in  this  country  the 
younger  son  has  an  equal  right  with  an  elder 
son ;  and  therefore  the  exclusive  right  of  inher- 
itance can  never  be  fixed  in  any  children  living. 
— ^An  Heib  Pbesumptivb  is  one  who,  if  things 
do  not  change,  will  be  the  heir  at  the  dea&  of 
the  owner,  as  the  elder  son  of  a  deceased  hro* 
ther  in  England,  or  all  the  children  of  a  brother 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  owner  has  no 
children ;  for  they  will  be  heirs  if  he  dies  with* 
out  issue.    As  an  heir  presumptive  may  lose 
his  heirship  by  a  change  of  circumstances^  he 
does  not  become  an  heir  apparent  so  longaa 
this  change  is  legally  probable,  although  physi- 
cally or  naturally  impossible.    Thus  the  nephew 
of  the  owner  can  never  be  his  heir  apparent, 
however  aged  or  feeble  or  near  to  death  the 
owner  may  be ;  for  in  contemplation  of  law  it  ia 
always  possible  that  a  son  may  be  bom  to  him, 
who  would  be  an  heir  apparent,  and  who  would 
therefore  supersede  an  heir  presumptive. 

HELOEL^ZTERSZTYN,  Antoni  Ztqmubt, 
a  Polish  writer  on  law,  bom  in  Oracow  in  1808. 
He  studied  at  Oracow  and  in  Germany,  fought 
for  the  independence  of  Poland  in  1881,  oom* 
menced  in  1883  a  series  of  lectures  on  law  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  founded  and  from 
1835  to  1837  edited  the  Oracow  Ewartalnih 
Nauhwy  f' Scientific  Quarfsriy  Beview'%  and 
was  subsequently  appointed  ordinary  professor 
of  law  at  the  universi^.  He. is  the  author  of 
various  works  on  Judicial  subjects. 

HELDER,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Hol- 
land, at  the  K.  extremity  of  the  province  of 
N.  Holland,  40  m.  N.  W.  from  Amsterdam; 
pop.  8,000.   From  im  obscure  fishing  vUlageKa- 
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poleoa  L  oonyerted  this  pkoe  into  a  ftiitixas  of 
the  first  rank,  caiwble  of  containing  a  garrison 
of  10,000  men.  Its  batteries  oommand  at  once 
the  entrance  to  the  Zoyder  Zee  and  that  of  the 
harbor  of  the  ship  canal  at  Nienwe  Diep.  It 
la  connected  irith  Amsterdam  by  a  canal  60  m. 
long,  125  feet  broad,  and  21  feet  deep,  na^iga* 
ble  bj  large  vessels.  The  port  and  coasts  are 
protected  from  the  aggressions  of  the  ocean  b j 
oikes,  one  of  which  is  6  m.  long:  and  40  feet 
broad,  and  has  an  excellent  road  on  its  snmmit, 

HELEN,  the  wife  of  Menelaas,  and  the  most 
beaotifol  woman  of  her  age.  Her  parentage  is 
YarioQsly  assigned  to  Jnpiter  and  Leda,  the  wife 
of  JKing  Tjndarena,  to  Jupiter  and  Nemesis, 
and  to  Tyndareos  and  Leda.  According  to  a 
well  known  &ble,  Jnpiter  in  the  form  of  a  swan 
Tisited  Leda,  who  brought  forth  two  effgs,  fh>m 
one  of  which  came  Helen  and  from  we  other 
Pollox.  Before  Helen  was  10  years  of  age  she 
was  carried  off  by  Theeeos,  who  concealed  her 
at  AphidnA,  under  the  care  of  his  mother 
.Athra.  Her  brothers  Oastor  and  Polluz  re- 
leased her.  and  carried  hcSr  back  to  Sparta  with 
^thra  as  her  sLaye.  She  now  had  suitors  from 
all  parts  of  Greece,  among  whom  was  Ulysses. 
By  the  advice  of  this  hero  Tyndarens  left  the 
choice  to  Helen,  and  she  accepted  Menehms,  to 
whom  she  bore  Heradone,  and  according  to 
aome  IHoostratns  also.  Three  years  after  this 
marriage  she  was  sednced  by  Paris,  the  son  of 
Priam,  and  fled  with  him  to  Troy.  The  Qf^- 
dan  princes,  in  accordance  with  an  oath  which 
they  bad  taken  when  suitors  together  at  the 
oonrt  of  Tvndareus,  took  up  arms  to  restore  to 
Kenelans  his  wife,  and  the  Trojan  war  was 
the  conseqnence.  Paris  was  killed  during  the 
siege,  and  Helen  then  married  Deiphobus,  an- 
other son  of  Priam ;  but  when  the  city  was  taken, 
she  treacherously  introduced  the  Greeks  into 
his  chamber  in  order  to  appease  Menelaus.  She 
retmned  to  Sparta,  and  received  her  first  hus- 
band*s  forgiveness.  When  Menelaus  died  she 
was  driven  into  exile  by  Nicostratusuand  Mega- 
penthesL  and  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  the  queen 
of  that  island,  Polyxo.  whose  husband  Tlepole- 
mus  had  been  killed  m  the  Trojan  war,  caused 
her  to  be  seixed  while  bathing,  tied  to  a  tree, 
and  strangled.  The  Bhodians  commemorated 
the  murder  by  a  temple  raised  to  Helena  Den- 
dritie,  or  Helen  tied  to  a  tree.  The  Spartans 
honored  her  as  a  goddess,  and  built  a  temple  to 
her  honor  at  Therapne,  which  had  the  power 
of  conferring  beauty  upon  all  ugly  women  who 
entered  it 

HELENA,  SAtST.    See  Saiot  Helika. 

HELENA,  SADiT,  wife  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantius  Ohlorus  and  mother  of  Constantino 
the  Great,  bom  in  Drepanum  (Helenopolis), 
Bithynia,  in  247,  died  in  Nicomedia  in  887. 
She  was  probably  of  obscure  parentage,  thou^ 
aome  historians  pretend  that  she  was  a  British 
princess.  When  her  husband  was  made  C»sar 
in  S92,  he  pnt  her  away  and  espoused  Theodora, 
step-daughter  of  the  emperor  Vsilmian,  but  in 
his  will  he  acknowledged  Constantine,  his  son 


by  Helena,  as  his  sole  heir.  Constantino,  on 
assuming  the  purple  ^06X  brought  his  mother 
to  reside  in  the  imperial  palace  at  Treves,  load- 
ed her  with  honors,  gave  her  the  title  of  Au- 
gusta, and  conferred  her  name  upon  several 
cities  of  the  empire.  Whether  she  was  a  Chris- 
tian by  birth  or  became  one  by  conversion  is 
unknown.  She  erected  and  endowed  a  number 
of  churches,  and  at  the  age  of  79  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  where  she  discovered  the 
supposed  true  cross.  (See  Cboss.  )  She  died  in 
the  snns  of  her  son,  and  her  \Sodj  was  carried 
to  Rome,  where  a  mausoleum  was  raised  to  her. 
HELGOLAND,  or  Bjbuoolanb  («.  «.,  ''Holy 
Land;''  Dan.  helHgey  Swed.  helga^  to  8anctify)| 
an  island  in  the  German  ocean,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain ;  lat  of  ito  lighthouse,  54**  11'  84'' 
K.,  long.  7''  58'  18"  £. ;  pop.  2,400.  Helgoland 
is  of  a  triangular  shape,  about  a  nule  in  length 
ftt>m  N.  to  8.  and  ioi  &  mile  in  breadth  i^m 
£.  to  W.  It  was  formerly  much  broader,  but 
the  action  of  tiie  sea  is  continually  wearing 
away  the  island.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
oentury  a  portion  was  actually  separated  from 
the  main  island,  and  is  now  known  as  Sandy 
islimd.  Helgoland  is  distanttlOO  m.  fitnn  Ham- 
burg, and  86  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 
The  highest  part  of  the  island,  its  western  side,  is 
200  feet  above  the  sea.  Helgoland  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  island  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
where  the  German  goddess  Hertha  was  wor- 
shipped. St  Wilhbrod  preached  Chrisdaaity 
there  in  the  7th  century,  and  gave  it  its  present 
name.  In  1714  it  was  taken  from  the  auke  of 
Schleswig^Holstein  by  the  Danes,  who  kept 
possession  of  it  till  1807,  when  it  was  captured 
by  the  Englidi,  for  whose  fleets  it  served  as  a 
station  during  the  war  with  France,  and  as  a 
depot  for  their  manufiMtures,  whence  they  were 
smuggled  into  Germany.  The  inhabitants  are 
descended  from  the  FriealanderB,  and  speak  the 
Frisian  language  and  the  low  German.  The 
men  are  mostly  fishermen  and  pilots,  and  leave 
nearly  all.  domestic  and  agricultural  labor  to  the 
women.  The  trading  part  of  the  population  are 
chiefly  emigrants  from  the  mainland  of  €ter- 
many.  The  annual  value  of  the  fisheries  is 
JC5,000.  The  chief  products  are  haddocks  and 
excellent  lobsters^  which  are  conveyed  to  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen,  whence  they  are  carried  into 
the  interior  of  Germany.  The  islanders  own 
100  small  fishing  vessels  and  several  larger  ones, 
which  make  voyages  to  England  and  the  Baltic 
ports.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  grain  and  vege- 
tables are  raised,  though  most  of  the  land  is 
devoted  to  the  sustenance  of  flocks  of  sheep, 
which  are  fed  on  fish  in  winter.  There  are  a 
few  trees  and  2  or  8  springs  on  the  island,  but 
most  of  the  people  depend  on  rain  for  their  sup* 
ply  oi  water.  The  Enslish  keep  a  lieutenant- 
governor  and  a  garrison  here,  but  levy  no  taxes, 
and  do  not  interfere  with  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  Ishmd,  which  is  managed  by  local 
magistrates  and  a  municipal  oouncU. — See 
^Heligoland,  an  Historical  and  Geographical 
Desertion  of  that  Island,  its  Ancient  For- 
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tones  and  Present  Opportonities  as  a  British 
Colony,"  by  William  Bell,  Ph.  D.  (London, 
1866). 

HELIACAL  (Gh*.^Xuuwr,  solar).  In  astrono* 
my,  the  heiiaoal  rising  of  a  star  is  its  rising  jnst 
before  snnrise;  the  heliacal  setting  is  setting 
just  after  sunset 

HELIADE,  John,  a  Wallaohian  poet^  born  at 
Tergovitza  about  1801,  was  edacated  at  Bnohar 
rest.  At  an  early  age  he  made  translations  from 
Yoltaire^s  and  Lamartine's  poetical  worlm,  and 
erentnally  gained  a  foremost  place  among  the 
regenerators  of  the  Bonmanian  langoage  and 
literatnre,  and  among  the  po^ts  of  his  country 
br  his  heroic  drama  ^*  Mircea"  (1844),  and  by 
his  nationU  poem  ''Michael  the  Brave,"  of 
which  the  first  two  cantos  appeared  in  1846. 
In  1881  he  founded  .a  national  Journal,  which 
was  suppressed  in  1848.  Taking  part  in  the 
revolution  of  that  year,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  provirional  government  After  its  down- 
fall, in  Sept  1848,  he  fled  to  Trattdvvania  and 
thence  to  Paris,  and  afterward  resided  in  the 
island  of  Chios,  occupied  with  the  completion  of 
**•  Michael  the  Brave,"  until  1864,  when  he  was 
sent  by  the  Turkish  government  to  the  camp  of 
Omar  Pasha,  in  whose  company  he  returned  to 
Bucharest. 

HELIANTHUS.    Bee  StrNVLOWEB. 

HEIiOON,  a  mountain  in  BcBotia,  between 
Lake  Copais  and  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  is  the 
most  fertile  mountain  of  Greece,  and  produces 
the  greatest  number  of  trees  and  wmbs.  It  was 
esteemed  the  favorite  abode  of  the  muses,  to 
whom  the  epithet  Heliconian  is  fi*equently  ap- 
plied by  the  olaasic  poets.  Above  Aiscra  was  a 
grove  sacred  to  the  muses,  and  not  far  distant 
the  famous  fountain  of  Aganippe,  which  was 
believed  to  inspire  those  who  drank  of  it 

HELIODORITS,  a  Greek  romance  writer, 
bom  in  Emesa,  Syria,  flourished  in  the  4th,  cen- 
tury A.*D.  In  his  latter  days  he  became  a 
Christian,  and  bishop  of  Trioca  in  Thessaly, 
where  he  introduced  the  regulation  that  every 
priest  should  be  deposed  who  did  not  repudiate 
his  wife.  His  fimious  romance,  entitled  uJSUi- 
cpieoy  was  written  in  early  life.  It  consists  of 
10  books,  and  treats  of  the  loves  and  adventures 
of  Theagenesand  Charidea.  Its  style  is  simple 
and  elegant  Translations  of  it  now  exist  in  all 
the  European  languages,  but  before  the  1 6th  cen-> 
tury  its  very  existence  was  unknown  to  Europe. 
The  best  e^tion  of  the  Ch'eek  text  is  that  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1804  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

HELIOGABALUS.    See  Elaoabalvs. 

HELIOMETER  (Gr.  ^Xcor,  the  sun,  and  lurpov, 
measure),  an  instrumeut  to  measure  the  diam^ 
eter  of  the  sun,  or  other  small  arc  in  tiie  heavens. 
Several  instruments  for  this  purpose  of  different 
kinds  receive  this  namCf  but  it  is  now  usually 
applied  to  a  telescope  whose  object  glass  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  capable  of  sliding  by  each 
other,  so  that  one  may  oe  directed  to  one  edge 
of  the  suu,  while  the  other  is  directed  to  the 
opposite  edge.  Two  images  of  the  sun  will  thus 
be  formed,  tangent  to-  each  other,  and  the 


amount  of  disphioement  of  the  parts  of  the  ob- 
Ject  glass  measures  the  diameter  ci  the  suo. 

HSLIOPOLIS  (Gr.,  dty  of  the  sun),  called 
in  old  ^yptian  Oir  and  Bb-bi,  in  Hebrew  Brra- 
Srbkbsh,  ioA  by  the  modern  inhabitants  Mata- 
BBETBH,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Egypt^ 
below  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  delta,  on  the  £.  side 
of  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile,  near  the  camJ 
which  connected  that  river  with  the  Red  sea, 
distant  about  6  m.  N.  E.  from  the  site  of  mod- 
em Cidro.  From  the  remotest  epoch  it  was  re- 
nowned for  its  temples  and  priesthood.  It  was 
the  chief  seat  of  toe  Egyptian  worship  of  the 
sun,  and  also  of  the  sacred  bull  Mnevis;  and 
the  legends  of  the  wonderful  bird  phoBuix  cen- 
tred about  it  Its  priests  were  the  most  learned 
in  the  land,  and  so  important  that  they  sent 
one  third  of  the  whole  number  of  depnties  to 
the  great  council  Which  assisted  the  rharaohs 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  Those  belong- 
ing to  each  temple  were  organized  among  them- 
selves with  great  exactness,  and  the  office  of 
the  high  priest,  who  was  one  of  the  first  persons 
of  the  state,  was  hereditary.  The  Hebrew  Jo- 
seph married  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
these  high  priests.  The  Heliopolite  priests  were 
the  usual  resort  of  foreigners  who  wished  to 
learn  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  Solon, 
Thales,  Eudoxus,  and  Plato  all  studied  under 
them ;  and  when  Strabo  visited  the  place  (24 
B.  C.)  he  was  shown  the  halls  which  Plato  was 
ssid  to  have  occupied  for  18  years.  After  hav- 
ing been  for  ages  a  sort  of  university  city,  Helio- 
pcnis  had  much  declined  as  early  as  the  invasion 
of  Cambyses  (626  B.  C),  and  wasacity  of  ruins 
when  visited  by  Strabo.  Abdallatif,  an  Arab 
physician  of  the  12th  century,  described  among 
its  ruins  colossal  figures  in  stone,  standing  or 
sitting,  and  more  than  80  cubits  in  height 
There  now  remains  an  obelisk  of  red  granite, 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Osirtasen  I.,  whose 
date  is  fixed  at  about  2000  B.  C,  and  which  is 
regarded  as  the  most  ancient  known  specimen 
of  Egyptian  sculpture ;  there  are  also  some  frag- 
ments of  sphinxes  and  of  a  colossal  statue  which 
adorned  the  ancient  temple  of  the  sun.  Near 
the  hamlet  of  Matareeyeh,  which  occupies  a  part 
of  the  site  of  Heliopolis,  Eleber  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  Turkish  troops,  March  20, 1800. 

HELIOS  (Sol),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god 
of  the  sun,  the  son  of  Hyperion  and  Thea,  and 
the  brother  of  Selene  O^una)  and  Eos  (Auron^. 
Helios  gave  light  both  to  gods  and  to  men.  He 
rose  in  the  east  from  Oceanns,  ascended  to  the 
highest  point  in  the  heavens,  imd  then  descend- 
ing arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  west,  and  re- 
turned to  Oceanns.  He  had  two  magnificent 
palaces,  one  in  the  east,  the  other  in  the  west, 
where  he  sat  enthroned  surrounded  by  minis- 
tering Hor».  ^  The  horses  which  d&*ew  the  cha- 
riot in  which'he  made  his  daily  journey  were 
pastured  in  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  and  the 
golden  boat  in  which  he  voyaged  nightiy  from 
the  west  to  the  east  was  the  work  of  Hephsastos 
(Vulcan).  Helios  was  the  god  who  saw  and 
heard  eve^  thing.    Thus  he  was  able  to  reveal 
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to  HepbsBstos  tlie  infidelity  of  Aphrodite  (Ye- 
ni»),  and  to  Demeter  (Cere^  the  ahdaction  of 
her  daughter.  The  island  of  Sioilj  was  sapred 
to  him,  and  he  there  had  flocks  of  sheep  and 
herds  of  oxen,  which  never  increased  or  dimiii* 
ished  in  namher,  and  which  were  tended  hj 
his  daoghterSy  Phatosa  and  Lampetia*  In  later 
times 'Helios  was  frequently  confounded  with 
Apollo,  though  originally  they  were  anite  dm- 
tinct  dirinities.  Among  the  Greeks,  noweyer, 
this  identificadon  was  nerer  folly  carried  out; 
for  no  Hellenio  poet  ever  made  Apollo  to  ride 
in'  the  chariot  of  Helios.  Temples  of  Helios 
existed  in  Greece  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
subsequently  we  find  his  worship  estahlishod  in 
Corinth,  Aigcs,  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  vari- 
ous other  phkces.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  him 
were  rams,  boars,  bulls,  goats,  lambs,  white 
horses,  and  honey.  Among  the  animals  sacred 
to  him,  the  oock  was  preeminent  Helios  was 
usually  represented  as  riding  in  a  diariot  drawn 
by  4  horses. 

HELIOSCOPE.    See  Telbscopb. 

Heliotrope  (Gr.  ^lor,  the  sun,  and  rpm^^ 
totum),  an  instrument  invented  by  Gaoss  about 
1821,  and  used  to  enable  surveyors  to  trans- 
mit signala  of  reflected  liffht  from  one  station  to 
another,  and  readOy  to  discern  those  transmit- 
ted. It  is  used  abroad  in  geodetic  surveys ;  in 
the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  coast 
survey.  In  illufTtration  of  its  ppwer,  it  is  said 
that  a  mirror  one  inch  square  is  visible  8  miles 
off  in  average  sunny  weather,  and  shows  as  a 
briDiant  star  at  a  distance  of  2  miles. 

heliotrope  {hdiotrapiufn,  Linn.),  a  per- 
ennial plant,  with  vanilla-scented  blossoms,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  horoQinactdB,  The 
species  most  common  and  the  niost  in  repute 
is  p,  Pertmanuniy  with  a  woody  stem,  oblong 
wrinkled  leaves  of  a  pale  green  color,  and  ter- 
minal, branching  flower  stalks.  The  flowers  are 
small,  bat  they  grow  compactly  togetiier  in  the 
spikes.  The  corolla  is  intersected  at.its  month 
with  fine  folds^  and  is  of  a  purple-lilac  color, 
with  a  greenish  white  throat  Cuttings  taken 
from  the  young  branches  readily  grow,  and  come 
soon  into  blossom.  Strong  and  large  plants 
may  be  produced  by  training  a  angle  stem  to 
the  height  of  8  or  4  feet^  and  then  pinching 
the  top  so  as  to  cause  it  to  throw  out  numer- 
ous .laterals,  which  will  make  a  showy  head. 
Several  choice  varieties  have  been  raised  by 
sowing  the  seeds,  and  by  other  means  practised 
by  amateurs.  These  are  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  color,  such  as  a  lighter  or  darker  tint  in 
the  corolla,  a  yellowish  or  pure  white  throat, 
technically  called  the  eye  of  the  flower,  or  else 
by  the  greater  size  of  the  snikes  or  **  trusses." 
Another  sweet-scented  species  grows  wild  in 
the  Canoasian  mountains,  known  by  its  her* 
baoeous  stems,  ovate,  flat-lined,  flnely  tomen- 
tose  leaves,  and  its  spreading  calyx ;  it  is  the 
J31  BuropaunijBnd  is  indigenous  also  to  the  south 
of  Europe.  This  species,  according  to  Prot 
Gray,  has  become  an  adventitious  weed  in  Mary- 
laoa  and  Virginia.    In  the  islands  of  the  arcM- 


pekgo  and  in  Greece  is  found  the  ff,  tiUotwiL 
with  a  very  villous  stem,  woolly  leaves,  and 
large  white  flowers  having  yellow  eyes.  The 
genus  heliotropium  or  turnsole  contains  more 
than  80  species,  natives  of  the  wanner  legiona 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  European  faeUo- 
trope  seems  to  have  beeuknown  to  the  ancients, 
Pliny  and  Bioscorides  asserting  that  its  flowers 
turned  toward  the  sun,  whence  its  generic  name. 
It  was  however  called  f>erruearia  by  the  Lathis, 
from  the  notion  that  its  expressed  juice  mixed 
with  salt  was  excellent  in  curing  warts.  The 
flowers  of  the  sweet-scented  kinds  are  largely 
used  by  the  perfumers^  and  their  other  proper- 
ties seem  to  be  merely  mucilaginous  and  astiin* 
f9nt.  The  cultivation  of  the  heliotropes  is  easy. 
o  srow  them  successftdly,  heat,  moisture,  and 
a  pfontiful  supply  of  stimulating  manures  are 
needed.  Some  writers  have  recommended  the 
elevated  temperature  of  the  stove  or  hothouse 
for  ihe  Peruvian  heliotrope;  and  they  are  found 
to  flower  best  when  the  plants  are  set  in  the 
warmest  parts  of  the  greenhouse,  where  they 
can  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  light. 

HELIX  (Gr.  At^,  a  whorl  or  ooil),  in  archi- 
tecture, a  spiral  winding  around  a  oentral  axis, 
according  to  some  authorities  without  approach- 
ing it,  in  which  case  it  would  be  designated  a 
spiral  The  little  volutes  under  the  flowekv  of 
the  Corinthian  capital  are  also  called  helices. — 
In  conchology,  a  genus  of  the  fomily  keUddm^ 
of  the  order  gtuteropoda.  The  family  includes 
the  genera  of  land  sniuls,  numbering  17  in 
Pfei&r's  monograph;  but  their  various  syno- 
nymes  enumerated  in  the  same  work  are  no  less 
than  880,  and  Dr.  Albers  of  Beriin  has  added 
to  these  100  new  generic  names.  The  shell  of 
the  whole  family  is  distinguished  /br  its  sise, 
being  capable  of  containing  the  entire  animal ; 
it  is  provided  with  an  epiphragm  or  layer  of 
hardened  mucus,  by  which  the  aperture  is  closed 
during  hibernation.  The  head  of  the  animal  is 
provided  with  4  tentacles,  the  upper  and  longer 
pair  having  eye  specks  At  their  summits.  Some 
species  of  the  genus  Mtas,  of  which  above  1,200 
are  known,  are  found  wherever  trees  grow; 
they  are  most  abundant  in  calcareous  districts 
of  warm,  humid  climates.  The  Neapolitans, 
French,  Swiss,  and  Brarilians  make  nse.of  them 
for  fo<ra.  By  the  Romans  the  IT.  pomaUa^  or 
great  vine  snail,  was  considered  a  delicacy, 
and  by  great  care  was  fattened  till  it  attained 
an  extraordinary  sixe.  As  fossils,  about  60 
species  are  met  with  in  the  eocene  formation 
in  Europe,  all  of  which  are  extinct.  Several 
curious  instances  are  recorded  illustrating  the 
tenacity  of  life  of  these  creatures.  A  specimen 
of  H.  ieierUMrum  from  Egypt  was  flxed  to  a 
tablet  in  the  British  museum,  March  26, 1846; 
on  March  7,  1860,  it  was  observed  that  the 
paper  wu  discolored,  evidently  from  the  animal 
Laving  come  out  from  the  shell.  It  had,  how- 
ever,, returned,  and  the  aperture  was  ck>8ed 
with  the  usual  glistening  film.  Being  placed  in 
warm  water,  it  became  Uvely,  and  so  oonthiued* 
-—In  electro-magnetism,  a  helix  is  a  coil  of  wire 
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woand  around  aay  body  which  is  to  be  mag- 
neCized  bj  the  panage  of  the  electric  corrent 
throng  the  wire.  The  power  is  iDcreased  with 
the  namber  of  turns,  the  wire  being  insalated, 
•o  as  to  prevent  lateral  discharge,  by  winding 
cotton  thread  about  it.  . 

l^LL,  MiLzmujAK,  aHangarian  astronomer, 
bom  in  Schemnitz,  May,  15, 1720,  died  in  Vi- 
enna, April  14^  1792.  At  18  years  of  age  he 
entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  1746 
was  made  asmstant  astronomer  at  the  obsenra^ 
tory  in  Vienna  belonging  to  the  order,  and 
keeper  of  the  museum  of  experimental  philoso- 
phy recenliy  formed  in  that  city.  In  1751  he 
took  holy  orders.  Subsequently  he  filled  the 
ohahr  of  mathematics  in  the  college  of  Elan- 
ienburg  in  Transylvania  for  4  years,  antijwas  in 
1750  appointed  astronomer  and  director^of  the 
new  observatory  in  Vienna.  In  April.  1768,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  court  of  Denmark,  he  un- 
dertook a  journey  to  Varddehuns  in  Lapland  for 
the  pnrpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus 
over  the  sun's  disk,  June  8,  1769,  in  which  he 
succeeded  perfectly.  His  chief  work  is  a  series 
of  JB^fh&merideSy  commenced  with  JBphemerides 
Anni  1767  ad  Meridiamim  VindobanenMm  Calr 
euli$  d^nitfB^  and  continued  by  himself  and  oth- 
ers to  the  year  1791  (86  Vols.  8vo.,  Vienna).  He 
published  a  variety  of  other  astronomical  works. 

HELLAS,  and  Hsllenxs,  the  names  applied 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  their  country  and 
tiiemselves.    (See  Gbxeok.) 

HELLK,  a  daughter  of  Athamas,  kbg  of 
Thebes,  by  the  goddess  Nephele.  When  her 
brother  Phrizus  was  about  to  be  sacrificed,  the 
mother  reteued  him,  and  placing  the  two  children 
on  the  back  of  the  ram  with  the  golden  fieece, 
which  she  had  received  from  Mercury,  fled  with 
them  to  Asia ;  but  between  Sigeum  and  the 
Ohersonesus  HeUe  fell  into  the  sea,  and  thence- 
forward that  part  of  it  intq  which  she  had  fallen 
was  called  Hellespontus,  the  sea  of  Helle. 

HELLEBORE,  in  pharmacy,  the  rooU  of  the 
various  species  of  the  genus  heUebonu^  of  the 
natural  order  ranuncutaeecB^  and  of  the  e«ra- 
trum  album  and  F.  viride^  natural  order  melan- 
thaeem.  The  black  hellebore,  helleboruB  niger, 
is  ^  plant  growing  wild  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  southern  and  central  Europe,  and  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  rose-like 
flowers,  which  bloom  in  midwinter  and  give  to 
the  plant  the  name  of  the  Christmas  rose.  In 
the  united  States  its  time  of  blooming  is  the 
spring.  The  fibres  of  the  roots  are  used  for  pre- 
paring the  extract,  decoction,  or  tincture.  They 
are  exceedingly  acrid  and  burning  to  the  taste, 
when  fresh  producing  inflammation  and  even 
Tesication  on  being  applied  to  the  skin.  The 
extract  is  a  drastic  purgative  and  emetic,  but  it 
is  at  present  seldom  prescribed,  except  as  an 
emmenagogue.  Until  the  discovery  of  the  JTl 
crientcdU  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  that 
Ibmished  the  black  hellebore  or  melampoiiuTn^ 
a  famous  medicine  with  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  who  used  it  in  the  belief  that  it  gave 
deamess  and  activity  to  the  mental  faculties; 


and  the  most  celebrated  philosopbera  are  said 
to  have  drunk  its  infusion  for  this  purpose.  It 
was  also  employed  In  manii^  dropsy,  and  vari- 
ous other  aflSwtions. — ff.fcBHdfi$y  or  beaHs  foot, 
is  a  perennial  European  plant  of  extremely  acrid 
properties,  a  powerful  emetic  and  cathartic,  and 
long  used  in  Great  Britain  as  a  domestic  remedy 
for  worms.  It  has  even  been  known  to  cause 
the  expnl^on  of  the  tapeworm. — ^White  helle- 
bore is  the  rhizomaof  ^&ratrumaibum^  an  herba- 
ceous plant,  indigenous  to  the  Alps  and  Pyr^n^es, 
and  imported  from  Germany.  Its  virtue  resides 
in  the  idkaloid,  veratrine,  which  impart^  to  it 
the  properties  of  an  emetic  and  cathartic.  Bqt 
it  is  so  powerful  and  violent  in  its  operation^ 
that  its  use  is  now  limited  to  external  applica- 
tions. (See  Vkbatrdtb.)  It  acts  as  a  general 
stimulant  to  the  secretions,  and  diluted  with 
other  substances  is  found  to  be  a  beneflcial  ap- 
plication in  cases  of  gutta  serena,  lethargic  affec- 
tions, and  some  cutaneous  diseases. — ^American 
hellebore  is  the  rhizoma  of  F.  fiiride^  or  Indian 
poke,  a  common  plant  in  the  swamps  and 
meadows  of  the  noilJiem  and  middle  states.  It 
resembles  the  European  species  in  its  violent 
action  as  an  emetic,  and  also  in  stimulatmg  the 
secretions.  It  acts  powerfully  upon  the  nervous 
system,  producing  vertigo  and  dimness  of  vision, 
and  dilating  the  pupils ;  the  pulse  is  reduced  to 
85  beats  in  a  minute.  Its  'application  is  prin- 
cipally to  gout,  neuralgia,  and  rheumatism ;  and 
it  is  at  present  attracting  much  attention  from 
physicians. 

HELLER.  I.  Joseph,  a  German  historian  of 
art,  born  in  Bamberg,  Sept  22, 1798,  died  there, 
June  4, 1849.  Among  his  principal  works  are : 
Mimogrammmlexihon ;  0e»ehicht6  der  HoU-^ 
8ehn&idehun»t ;  Eiandbueh  fUr  KupfenHeh- 
Sammler;  and  biographies  of  Lucas  Oranach 
and  Albert  Dtlrer.  The  2d  vol.  of  the  latter 
woric,  in  8  parts,  appeared  in  1827-81,  bat  the 
1st  and  8d  vols,  have  not  been  published.  II. 
Kabl  Babtholomaus,  a  naturalist  and  trav- 
eller, born  in  Moravia  in  1824,  explored  Mex- 
ico for  the  Vienna  horticultural  society,  and 
became  in  1861  professor  of  natural  history  at 
Gratz.  He  has  published  Beis^beriehU  au9 
Mexico  (Vienna,  1846),  BeUen  in  Mexico  (Leip- 
sio,  1868),  and  several  other  works.  lU.  Stb- 
PEAK,  a  composer,  bom  in  Pesth,  May  15, 
1818,  perfectea  his  musical  education  at  Vienna 
and  Augsburg,  and  spent  some  time  in  Paris. 
His  principal  compositions  are  for  the  piano, 
and  have  gained  for  him  many  admirem,  espe- 
cially in  Germany.  His  Penseet  fugHitMy  for 
the  piano  and  the  violin,  contain  10  pieces, 
whicn  he  composed  in  concert  with  Ernst 

HELLESPONT  (Gr.  'EXXi/inroi^r,  sea  of 
Helle),  in  ancient  geography,  the  narrow  strait 
(now  the  Dardanelles)  connecting  the  iEgtean 
sea  with  the  Propontis  (sea  of  Marmora),  and 
separating  the  Thracian  Ohersonesus  (peninsula 
of  Gallipoli)  from  Asia  Minor.    (See  Darda- 

HBLLKS,  and  HSLLE.) 

HELM.    See  Stkbbino  Appakatxts. 
HELMERS,  Jan  Fbedesik,  a  Dutdi  poet, 
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bom  in  Atnatardam  in  1767,  di«d  Feb.  26, 1813. 

H\b  princi^  work  is  hU  national  poem  "  Hol« 

land''  (Amsterdam,  1813;  new  ed.  1821).    He 

pabliahed  a  collaotion  ci  his  poems  (2  vols., 

Amsterdam,  1809-'1Q),  and  his   posthamons 

writings  appeared  in  Haarlem  in  1814r-'15. 

HELMET,  a  piece  of  armor  to  protect  the 
bead.  Originally,  the  helmet  was  made  of 
leather  or  skin,  frequently  strenffthened  and 
adorned  with  bronze  or  gold,  and  was  some- 
times simply  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the  head, 
without  crest  or  ornament  These  were  com- 
monly need  in  hunting,  bnt  the  necessity  of  a 
stronger  defence  for  the  head  in  war  caused  the 
introdootion  of  metallic  heknets.  From  the 
middle  of  the  14th  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
centonr  helmets  were  worn  with  visors,  which 
conld  be  raised  os  lowered  at  will.  Helmets 
are  still  worn  in  some  services,  especially  by 
cavidiy  and  artillery  soldiers. 

HELMONT,  John  Baptist  van,  a  Belgian 
phyridan  and  chemist,  horn  in  Brussels  in  1677, 
died  near  YUvoorden,  Dec  80, 1644.  He  was 
edocated  at  Louvain,  and  was  intended  for  the 
oburcb,  but  abandoned  the  study  of  divinity  for 
that  of  medicine.  His  chemical  skil],  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  virtues  of  herbs  and 
plants,  gained  him  extensive  practice;  and  so 
extraordinary  were  some  of  his  cures  considered, 
that  he  was  at  one  time  arrested  and  arraignea 
before  the  inquisition  as  a  dealer  in  magic.  He 
was  the  first  to  employ  the  term  gas  in  its  mod- 
em sense.  He  pu  billed  during  his  life  several 
works,  now  of  little  value;  and  his  posthumous 
works  were  published  in  1648  by  his  son,  Fran* 
cis  Mercurius  (1618-'99),  author  of  '*  Paradox- 
ical Discoveries  concerning  the  Macrocosm  and 
Mcrocosm'*  (London,  1686). 

HELMSTEDT,  or  HKumliyr,  a  fortified 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick, 
20m.E.fromBrunswick;  pop.  6,600.  Itcontains 
6  squares,  2  churches,  atown  house,  gymnasium, 
several  schools,  8  hofl^itals,  and  an  edifice  which 
was  an  important  univern^  until  1800,  when 
it  was  abolished.  The  chief  manufiactures  are. 
flannel,  hats,  soap,  vinegar,  and  liqueurs.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle. 

HELMUND,  or  HxLKX!n>  (anc.  Etynumder\ 
a  river  of  A^hanistan,  which  rises  between  the 
two  ridges  of  the  Pnghman  mountains,  86  m. 
W.  of  Oabool,  at  an  elevation  of  over  11,600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  After  flowing 
S.  W.  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  it  grad- 
ually sweeps  round  to  the  K  W.  and  W.,  and 
entering  the  plain  of  Seistan,  discharges  its  war 
ters  by  several  branches  into  the  lake  of  Ha- 
moon,  or  Zarah.  Its  entire  length  exceeds  400 
m.  The  principal  tributaries  are  the  Eashrood, 
Urghnndab^  Tumak,  and  Arshusan.  In  dry 
seasons  the  Helmund  has  a  tolerable  volume  of 
water ;  but  when  swollen  by  the  melting  d  the 
mountain  snows,  it  is  equal  to  the  Jumna. 

E&LOlSEy  abbess  of  the  Paraclete,  bom  prob- 
ably in  Paris  in  1101,  died  at  the  convent  of 
the  Panudete,  Champagne,  May  16, 1164.    Of 
her  parentage  nothing  is  certainly  known.    In 
YOL.  JX. — 6 


1116  she  was  living  with  her  ancle  Fulbert^ 
canon  of  Notre  Dame,  on  the  island  of  the  Oite 
in  Paris,  in  a  house  the  last  portions  of  which 
were  lately  removed.  At  this  time  Pierre 
Abelard  was  at  the  hei^t  of  his  renown  as 
a  teacher,  and  Fulbert  invited  him  to  complete 
the  education  of  his  niece.  The  teacher  and 
pupil  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  and  Abelard 
was  compelled  to  conceal  their  mutual  guilt 
by  conducting  his  pupil  tq  the  home  of  his 
parents  in  Brittany,  where  she  became  the 
mother  of  a  son,  who  was  christened  Pierre 
Astrolabe.  Oonfessin^  his  offence  to  Fulbert, 
he  offered  to  cancel  it  by  an  immediate  mar- 
riage, which  was  performed  in  the  presence  of 
several  witnesses,  and  immediately  afterward 
the  couple  were  separated.  H^lobe^  unwilling 
to  hinder  her  lover^s  advancement  in  the  churcl^ 
denied  the  marriage,  and  when  Fulbert  tried  by 
ill  treatment  to  make  her  acknowledge  it,  she 
fled  to  Abelard,  who  placed  her  in  the  convent 
of  Aigenteuil,  where  she  had  been  educated. 
Fulbert  resolved  on  sanguinary  vengeance,  and 
one  night,  in  company  with  several  relatives,  he 
made  violent  entrance  into  the  house  of  Abe- 
lard and  inflicted  upon  him  a  shameful  mutUa- 
tion.  In  deflpau",  AbeUrd  hastened  to  bury  him- 
self in  the  cloisters  of  Bt.  Denia^  and  H61(Ase  at 
once  took  the  vows  in  the  convent  of  Ancen- 
teuil,  of  which  she  soon  became  abbess.  Here 
she  remained  for  9  or  10  years,  until  a  decree  of 
the  king,  conflrmed  by  the  pope,  alienated  the 
property  of  this  among  other  convents,  and 
compelled  the  nuns  to  find  a  retreat  elsewhere. 
The  vacant  oratory  of  the  Paraclete  in  Cham- 
pagne, where  Abelard  had  for  some  time  lived 
as  a  hermit,  invited  them ;  and  on  the  news  of 
their  misfortune,  it  was  formally  made  over  to 
them  by  Abelard,  at  that  time  abbot  of  a  mon* 
asterv  in  Brittany,  and  H^lolse  became  the  first 
of  a  long  line  of  noble  abbesses.  Some  years 
later  a  napal  bull  oonfirme4  the  gifL  The  rule 
adopted  by  the  hew  oonvtat  was  that  of  St. 
Benedict;  bnt  Abelard  became  thd  spiritual 
adviser  and  the  £&ther  confessor  of  his  friend, 
and  added  some  statutes  of  his  oirn  to  the  an- 
cient rule.  Only  one  personal  interview  was 
held;  but  a  corresponaence  arose  which  was 
continued  for  several  years,  and  recalled  the 
davs  of  the  former  passion.  On  the  side  of 
Hdoise,  the  letters  breathed  the  spuit  of  love 
refined  and  purified;  and  whatever  the  theme 
on  which  she  will  consult  her  friend,  it  is  evi-  . 
dent  that  she  cares  more  for  the  testimony  of 
his  affection  than  for  the  mere  word  of  his  ad- 
vice. The  death  of  Abelard  took  pkoe  in  1142, 
and  his  body,  at  the  request  of  H^loise.  was 
transported  from  the  abbey  of  St  Marcel,  the 
place  of  his  death,  to  the  convent  of  the  Para- 
clete. H^lobe  lived  22  years  longer,  devoting 
herself  wholly  to  the  enlargement  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  her  religious  house.  She  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  a  saint,  and  gifts  oi  every  kind 
were  brought  to  her  convent  Her  remains, 
after  many  removals,  have  rested  since  1820, 
with  those  cf  her  husband,  in  the  cemetery  of 
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P^re  la  Obaise  in  Paris.  The  letters  <^  H41oIiBe 
and  Abekrd  have  been  many  times  pablishedl 
The  most  oomplete  edition  of  the  originals  is 
by  Victor  Cousin  (4to^  Paris,  1U9).  They 
form  a  unique  monument  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  their  authenticity  is  proved  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  forgery.  The  letters  of  H^iolse 
especially  are  called  by  Hallam,  *^  the  first  book 
that  gives  any  pleasure  in  reading  produced  in 
Europe  for  600  years,  since  BoethWs  'Conso- 
lations.'" 

HELOS,  a  town  of  ancient  Greece,  in  the 
territory  of  Laconia,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain 
near  the  Eurotas  and  the  sea.  Its  foundation 
was  ascribed  to  Helius,  the  youngest  of  the 
sons  of  Perseus,  and  in  very  early  times  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  principal  town  of  that 
region.  On  being  taken  by  the  Dorians,  its  in- 
habitants, as  a  punishment  for  the  obstinacy  of 
their  resistance,  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
their  name,  according  to  some  writers,  became 
in  time  the  general  dedgnation  of  the  Spartan 
bondmen.  In  the  age  of  Strabo  Helos  had 
dwindled  into  a  small  village,  and  in  that  of 
Pausanias  it  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  Its  probable 
site  was  not  at  Priniko,  as  Leak«  supposes,  but 
near  Bizani,  where  there  are  some  Hellenic  re- 
muns. — ^Helos  at  the  present  day  is  the  name 
of  a  district  in  the  plams  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas,  extending  from  the  mountain  of  Bizani 
to  the  frontier  of  iCaina.  Most  of  the  villages 
of  the  district  are  situated  on  the  low  hills  which 
encircle  the  plain. 

HELOTS  (Gr.  4tKmT9s\  slaves  of  the  Spar- 
tans, serfs  bound  to  the  soil,  and  tilling  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  proprietors.  The  8  classes  in 
Sparta  were  the  Spartans,  the  Perioaci,  and  the 
helots.  The  first  two  were  united  together, 
and  constituted  one  national  aggregate,  known 
by  the  common  name  of  Lacedemonians ;  but 
tne  last  was  for  ages  an  entirely  separate  and  in- 
ferior class.  There  are  several  derivations  given 
of  the  name  helots,  includmg'that  from  Helos, 
the  Laoonian  town,  but  perhaps  the  most  prob- 
able is  that  from  the  verb  Aciy,  to  take,  mak- 
ing the  name  signify  captives.  They  had  prob- 
ably resisted  the  Dorian  invasion,  and,  being 
taken  prisoners,  were  ^educed  by  the  victors  to 
slavery.  They  were  regarded  as  the  property 
of  the  state,  which  reserved  the  power  of  eman- 
cipating them,  and  were  attached  to  the  soil, 
each  Spartan  citizen  receiving  the  number  that 
.  belonged  to  his  allotment  of  land,  without  any 
power  to  sell  or  free  them.  With  the  exception 
of  the  few  who  lived  in  the  city  as  domestic 
servants,  the  helots  occupied  rural  villages  apart 
from  their  masters,  and  with  only  the  obliga- 
tion to  till  the  land,  and  pay  a  certiun  propor- 
tion of  the  produce  to  their  masters  as  rent. 
Thd  amount  of  rent  was  62  medimni  (about  120 
bushels)  of  barley  and  a  proportionate  amount 
of  wine  and  oil  for  each  allotment,  which  was 
inhabited  by  6  or  7  families.  This  rent  had 
been  established  at  a  very  early  period,  and  any 
increase  of  the  amoimt  was  imperatively  for- 
Jkidden.    Their  number  has  been  variously  esti- 


mated, but  it  is  certain  that,  though  few  at  firsts 
they  increased  through  the  conquest  of  rebel 
towns,  till  they  far  exceeded  the  Spartans  them- 
selves. Holler  computes  their  number  to  have 
been  about  224,000,  at  a  time  when  the  Spar- 
tans numbered  but  156,000.  They  were  liable 
to  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  time  of  war,  gener- 
ally as  light  armed  troops,  and  a  certain  number 
of  them  attended  on  each  Spartan.  They  were 
also  in  later  times  much  employed  in  the  navy. 
Only  on  particular  emergencies  did  they  serve 
as  heavy  armed  troops,  and  then  they  were  gen- 
erally emancipated  after  the  war.  The  manu- 
mitted helots  were  not  however  received  into 
the  Perioeci,  but  still  were  a  separate  class, 
under  the  name  of  Neodamodes,  or  newly  en- 
franchised. Particularly  liable  to  suspicion, 
they  were  often  employed  on  foreign  service^ 
or  among  the  different  trades  at  Sparta.  At 
the  end  of  the  2d  Messenian  war  (668  B.  C), 
the  Messenians  were  reduced  to  slavery  and  in- 
corporated with  the  helots.  In  464  B.  C.  the 
helots  revolted,  and  taking  arms  marched  di- 
rectly against  Sparta,  which  they  nearly  suc- 
eeeded  in  taking.  After  long  and  obstinate 
struggles,  they  were  finally  subdued.  The  helots 
were  constant  subjects  of  apprehension  to  the 
Spartans,  and  were  sometimes  cruelly  massacred 
in  order  to  keep  down  their  numbers,  the  young 
men  being  sent  out  secretly  to  slaughter  them. 
The  most  noted  of  these  massacres  was  in  424 
B.  C.  when  2,000  of  the  helots  who  had  ren- 
dered distinguished  services  in  war  were  trea- 
cherously put  to  death. 

HELPS,  Abthub,  an  English  author,  born 
about  1817.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated  bach- 
elor of  arts  in  1835,  and,  after  holding  for  sev- 
eral years  an  office  in  one  of  the  departments 
of  civil  service,  retired  to  his  estate  in  Hamp- 
shire, where  he  has  since  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  His  earlier  publications,  all  of  which 
appeared  anonymously,  are :  '^  Thoughts  in  tlie 
Cloister  and  the  Crowd"  (London,  1835) ;  "Es- 
,8ays  written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business" 
(1841) ;  two  dramas  entitled  "King  Heniy  II." 
and  ''Catharine  Douglas"  (1843);  and  the 
"Claims  of  Labor"  (1844),  A  work  which 
much  enhanced  his  reputation  as  a  subtle  thinker 
and  graceful  writer  was  entitled  "Friends  in 
Council :  a  Series  of  Readings  and  Discourses 
thereon'^  (1847;  6th  ed.,  2  vols.,  1864),  a  col- 
lection of  essays  with  conversations  interspersed. 
It  was  followed  by  a  similar  work  entitled 
"  Companions  of  my  Solitude"  (1851).  His 
"Conquerors  of  the  New  World,  and  their 
Bondsmen"  (2  vols.,  1648-'52)  was  enlarged 
into  the  "Spanish  Conquest  in  America"  (3 
vols.,  1856-7 ;  republished  in  New  York,  1856- 
7),  in  which  he  narrates  the  origin  and  growth 
of  negro  slavery.  All  his  writings  are  marked 
by  a  philosophical  tone  and  moral  fervor,  and 
Buskin  confesses  his  obligations,  in  respect  to 
stjrle,  to  "  the  beautiful  quiet  Engliah  of  Helps." 
His  latest  work  is  a  second  series  of  discussions 
under  the  title  of  "  Friends  in  Council "  (1859). 
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HEL8INGFOR8,  a  city  of  Russia,  capital 
of  the  grand  dnchj  of  Finland,  situated  on  the 
gnlf  of  Finland,  100  m.  E.  S.  £.  from  Abo ;  pop. 
16,000.  It  WQs  founded  hy  Gastavns  I.  of  Swe- 
den in  the  16th  century,  burned  by  the  Russians 
in  1728  and  again  In  1741,  and  finally  ceded  to 
them  with  the  whole  of  Finland  in  1809.  After 
the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  town  of  Abo,  the 
capital  of  Finland,  the  government  was  trans- 
ferred to  Helungfors  (1819),  and  a  few  years 
later  the  town  was  almost  rebuilt.  The  streets 
were  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  public 
buildings  were  erected,  and  from  a  small  and 
rather  insignificant  place  it  has  risen  to  be  a 
large  and  handsome  city,  and  a  strongly  forti- 
fied naval  station  of  Russia.  It  has  a  fine  har« 
bor,  capable  of  containing  60  or  70  men-of-war, 
protected  by  the  fortress  of  Sveaborg,  which  is 
buQt  on  7  islands,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
norUiem  Gibraltar  on  account  of  its  great 
strength,  the  whole  presenting  a  front  of  about 
a  mile  in  length,  and  mounting  about  800  can- 
non, with  a  garrison  stated  at  12,000  men.  In 
1827  the  emperor  Nicholas  removed  the  univer- 
sity of  Abo  to  Helsingfors.  It  is  now  called 
the  Alexander  university,  and  has  4  faculties, 
22  professors,  and  generally  about  400  or  600 
atudents.  In  the  senate  house  is  a  large  and 
valuable  library.  Beside  this,  the  town  con- 
tains a  military  academy  with  about  140  stu- 
dents, a  Finnish  society  of  art  and  one  of  science, 
fine  museums  of  mineralogy  and  zoology,  botan- 
ical gardens,  an  observatory,  which  was  partly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1845,  and  several  journds, 
of  which  the  FinnlatuTs  AUmdnna  IHdning  and 
the  HeUingfors  Tidninger  are  the  most  impor- 
tant There  are  manufactories  of  linen,  sail  cloth, 
and  tobacco.  The  exports  are  fish,  iron,  timber, 
and  grain.  The  trade  in  grain  and  in  naval  stores 
is  especially  active  during  the  summer,  when  the 
town  is  also  visited  by  many  strangers  for  sea 
bathing.  The  town  was  blockaded  during  the 
Crimean  war,  was  bombarded  Aug.  6,  1855, 
and  was  seriously  damaged  by  a  fire  in  1858. 

HEIST,  .Babtholomeus  vak  der,  a  Dutch 
portrait  painter,  born  in  Haarlem  in  1618,  died 
m  Amsterdam  in  1670.  His  picture  in  the 
stadtbouse  at  Amsterdam,  representing  80  full 
length  figures  of  a  train  band,  with  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  the  midst,  was  called  by  6ir 
Joshua  Reynolds  **  the  first  picture  of  portraits 
in  the  world.^'  He  occasionally  painted  histo- 
rical pictures,  but  his  reputation  rests  almost 
exclusively  upon  his  portraits,  which  are  numer- 
ous in  the  Netherlands. 

HELVELLYN,  a  mountain  of  Onmberland, 
England,  between  Keswick  and  Ambleside.  It 
is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  England,  its 
summit  being  8,055  feet  above  the  sea. 

HELVETII,  an  ancient  people  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin, who  in  historical  times  occupied  the  coun- 
try between  the  Rhine,  the  lake  of  Constance, 
the  Rhone,  the  lake  of  Geneva^  and  the  Jura ; 
Uiat  is,  somewhat  less  than  tne  territory  of 
modem  Helvetia  or  Switzerland.  They  first 
appear  in  history  toward  the  close  of  the  2d 


century  B.  C,  when  one  of  their  dvrislons,  the 
so  called  pagu»  Tigurinui,  Joined  the  Cimbri  on 
their  march  to  invade  Italy,  and  defeated  the 
Roman  consul  Lucius  Cassius  (107).  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutons  by  Marius, 
they  retired  to  their  territory,  where  they  num- 
bered 12  towns  and  400  villages.  They  left  it 
again  at  the  time  of  the  first  triumvirate,  invad- 
ing Graul,  which  had  been  assigned  as  a  province 
to  Cffisar,  under  the  command  of  Orgetorix,  one 
of  their  chiefs.  Caasar  routed  them  at  Bibrao- 
to  (Autun  in  Burgundy),  and  the  survivors  re- 
turned beyond  the  Jura.  Numerous  Roman 
castles  and  colonies  were  now  planted  in  their 
land,  which  was  known  under  the  name  of 
Ager  Helvetiorum,  until  it  was  attached  to 
Transalpine  Gaui.  Having  refhsed  to  acknowl- 
edge Vitellius  as  emperor,  they  were  rigorous- 
Iv  chastised  by  his  generals.  After  that  time 
the  Helvetii  almost  disappear  as  a  people. 
Their  territory  was  occupied  by  the  Alemanni, 
and  in  its  S.  W.  part  by  the  Burgundians  dur- 
ing the  last  period  of  the  West  Roman  empire. 
(See  SwrrzxRLAKn.) 

HELVETIUS,  Clattdr  Adrikn,  a  French 
philosopher,  bom  in  Paris  in  Jan.  1715,  died 
Dec.  26,  1771.  His  grandfather,  whose  name 
Schweitzer  was  afterward  converted  into  Hel- 
vetius,  was  descended  from  a  noble  German 
family,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  physi- 
cian, and  dabbled  in  alchemy.  His  father  was 
also  a  distinguished  medical  man,  and  was  at- 
tached to  the  household  of  Queen  Maria  Lesz- 
czynska  of  France.  When  scarcely  28  years  old, 
Helvetius  was  appointed  farmer-general,  with 
an  annual  revenue  of  about  $60,000.  He  be- 
came the  patron  of  philosophers,  wits,  and  men 
of  letters,  whom  he  invited  to  his  table  and 
treated  with  princely  liberality.  He  visited  Vol- 
taire at  Ferney,  Buffon  at  Montbard,  and  Mon- 
tesquieu at  the  chateau  of  LabrMe.  His  official 
duties  did  not  hinder  him  firom  cultivating  lit- 
erature, science,  and  philosophy ;  but  in  order 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  these  favorite 
pursuits,  he  resigned  his  office  in  1760,  married 
a  few  months  later  the  countess  de  LignevUle, 
and  led  with  his  wife  a  more  retired  life,  mostly 
at  his  country  seat  of  Vor6,  in  the  province  of 
Perche.  Here,  while  engaged  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  philosophical  works,  he  labored  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  peasantry.  In 
1758  he  published  anonymously,  under  the  title 
JDe  Vesprit,  a  free  and  bold  exposition  of  mate- 
rialism, the  last  word,  as  an  eminent  French  his- 
torian designates  it.  of  the  philosophical  move- 
ment of  his  age,  which  was  translated  into  the 
principal  forei^  languages.  The  work  was 
proscribed  by  the  pope,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the 
parliament,  and  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man. Helvetius  bore  this  visitation  with  phi- 
losophic equanimity,  and  lost  nothing  of  his 
popularity  at  home,  while  it  increased  abroad. 
"For  we  must  not  forget,"  says  Louis  Blanc^ 
"that  Helvetius  had  a  generous  soul  and  vir- 
tues which  refoted  his  doctrine."  When  he  sub- 
sequently visited  England  and  Germany,  kings, 
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princes,  nobles,  and  Btenurj  men  vied  with  each 
other  to  welcome  him ;  he  was  treated  with  spe* 
oial  distinction  bj  Frederic  If^  who  received  him 
in  his  own  palace.  On  his  retnm  to  Vor^  he 
completed  a  poem,  Le  honkeur^  in  6  cantos,  and  a 
philoaophical  treatise,  Ih  rhomme^deBeifaculUi 
tnUlUctueUei  etdeton  edueatum,  both  of  which 
were  poblished  after  his  death,  the  latter  by 
Prince  Gallitzin  (1772).  The  best  edition  of 
his  complete  works  is  that  published  nnder 
Uie  saperrision  of  Lefebvre  de  La  Roche,  bj 
P.  Didot  (14  Tols.  18mo.,  Paris,  1796).— His 
wife,  who  contributed  so  much  to  make  his  life 
happy  and  his  home  agreeable  to  friends  and 
visitors,  survived  him ;  she  retired  to  Autenil, 
near  Paris,  and  her  house  was  still  open  to  phi- 
losophers. She  Was  visited  here  by  Franklin 
and  the  most  distinguished  men  of  her  time. 
On  her  death,  Aug.  12, 1800,  aged  81,  she  be- 
queathed her  property  to  her  friend,  the  cele- 
brated physician  Oabanis. 

HEMAKS,  FiuoiiL  DoBOTHXA,  an  English 
poetess,  bom  in  Liverpool,  Sept  25, 1794,  died 
near  Dublin,  May  12, 1885.  Her  father,  a  mer- 
chant named  Browne,  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
but  on  her  mother^s  side  she  was  of  Venetian 
descent.  When  she  was  5  years  of  age  com- 
mercial disasters  compelled  the  family  to  re- 
move to  an  old  mansion  at  Gwryrch,  in  Den- 
bighshire, Wales,  where  her  childhood  was 
pi»sed.  She  began  to  write  poetry  before  the 
age  of  10,  being  encouraged  thereto)  by  her 
mother.  A  collection  of  her  juvenile  poems 
was  published  in  1808,  nnder  the  title  of  '^  Ear- 
ly Blossoms,"  but  met  with  such  harsh  treat- 
ment from  the  critics  that  the  authoress  was 
affected  to  illness.  A  2d  volume,  entitled  *^  The 
Domestic  Affections,"  publishea  in  1812,  was 
more  successful,  and  encouraged  her  to  pnrsue 
a  literary  career.  In  the  ssme  year,  being  then 
a  lovely  girl,  with  golden  hair  and  a  face  radi- 
ant with  poetic  enthusiasm,  she  was  married  to 
Oapt.  Hemans,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  5  sons.  Incompatibility  of  tastes  and  tem- 
peraments rendered  the  nnion  an  unfortunate 
one,  and  when  Oapt.  Hemans  went  to  Italy  in 
1818  to  recover  his  health  by  a  residence  in  a 
more  genial  climate,  it  was  tacitly  understood 
that  the  separation  would  be  permanent.  From 
that  time  they  never  again  met  although  let- 
ters frequently  passed  between  them  wiUi  ref- 
erence to  the  education  of  their  children.  Mrs. 
Hemans  now  rejoined  her  mother  in  Wales, 
and  commenced  an  active  literary  life.  She 
studied  German  and  the  languages  of  southern 
Europe,  translated  from  Camofins  and  Herrera, 
and  contributed  numerous  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse  to  the  magazines  and  annuals.  About  tiiis 
time  she  published  "Tales  and  Historic  Scenes," 
"Modem  Greece,"  "Dartmoor,"  a  prize  poem, 
and  "The  Sceptic."  At  the  suggestion  of 
Reginald  Heber  she  wrote  her  play  of  "  The 
Vespers  of  Palermo,"  which  failed  on  the  Lon- 
don stage,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of 
Semble  and  Toung,  but  was  well  received  in 
Edinburgh  soon  afterward.     Her  works  fol- 


lowed in  rapid  succession,  and  gained  her  tho 
friendship  of  many  distinguished  men.  She 
visited  Scott  at  Abbotsford  and  Wordsworth, 
at  Rydal  Mount  leaving  with  each  the  impres- 
sion of  a  singularly  lovely  and  accomplished 
woman.  In  1881,  after  a  temporary  residence 
near  Liverpool  for  the  benefit  of  her  children, 
she  went  to  reside  in  Dublin,  where  one  of  her 
brothers  was  living.  Her  health,  always  deli- 
cate, suffered  by  l£e  change,  and  after  a  severe 
attack  of  scarlet  fever  in  1884  she  sank  rapidly, 
and  died  with  gentle  resignation.  Her  last 
poem  was  a  "  Sabbath  Sonnet,"  dedicated  to  her 
brother.  In  1839  appeared  the  first  collective 
edition  of  her  poems,  with  a  memoir  by  her  sis- 
ter (7  vols.  12mo.),  followed  in  1848  by  one 
chronologically  arranged  (1  vol.  8vo.),  and  by 
another  in  6  vols,  in  1850.  In  1886  were  pub> 
lished  "Memorials  of  Mrs.  Hemans,"  by  H.  F. 
Chorley  (2  vols.  12mo.).  Her  popularity  in  the 
United  States  dates  from  1826,  when  an  edition 
of  her  poems,  accompanied  by  a  notice  of  the 
authoress,  was  pubushed  by  Prof.  Andrews 
Norton.  Numerous  editions  have  since  appear- 
ed, including  one  in  1850,  with  an  essay  on  her 
genius  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman.  She  highly  ap- 
preciated her  American  reputation,  and  seven! 
of  her  minor  pieces  were  suggested  by  char- 
acters or  passages  in  Americanhistory. 

HEMATITE,  a  name  applied  to  varieties  of 
two  species  of  iron  ore,  viz.,  to  the  red  fibrous 
variety  of  specular  iron,  to  which  it  properly 
belongs  from  the  blood-like  color  of  its  pow- 
der,  and  to  a  variety  of  hydrous  peroxide  of 
iron  or  limonite,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  brown  hematite,  an  ore  of  various  shades  of 
brown  and  yellow  passing  into  black,  and  giv- 
ing a  yellowish  powder.  (For  an  account  of  the 
specular  ores,  see  Ibon.)  In  the  United  States 
tne  name  hematite  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
brown  ore,  which  is  well  known  and  highly 
prized  throughout  the  iron  ore  district  Iving 
east  of  the  Alleghanies  and  extending  from 
Canada  to  Alahama,  as  described  in  this  wwk, 
vol.  i.,  p.  Y06.  Brown  hematite  is  shnilar  In  its 
composition  to  the  bog  ores  and  ochres  into 
which  it  passes  by  imperceptible  gradations; 
ochres  in  fact  are  produced  by  roasting  and 
pulverizing  it  yfhea  pure  it  consists  of  iron  4 
equivalents  —  108,  or  59  per  cent ;  oxygen,  6 
equivalents  —  48,  or  26.8  i>er  cent ;  water,  3 
equivalents  —  27,  or  14.7  per  cent  ;  total, 
188,  or  100  per  cent;  a  composition  repre- 
sented by  th^  formula  2F£«  Ot  +  8H0.  It 
is  rarely,  however,  met  with  unmixed  with 
silicious  and  aluminous  matters,  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  phosphoric  acid.  It  also  contains 
oxide  of  zinc  in  quantity  too  minute  to  be  de- 
tected by  chemical  tests,  but  which  eathers 
upon  the  inner  walls  of  the  furnaces,  and  forms 
thick  deposits  in  the  course  of  a  long  blast  (See 
Oadmia.)  Sulphur  is  occasionally  present  in 
the  form  of  iron  pyrites ;  but  {^nerally  the  ores 
are  free  from  it.  The  following  analyses  are : 
1,  of  a  specimen  from  a  solid  bed  of  ore  in 
Chittenden,  Yt ;  2,  of  a  black  manganenan 
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Tatlety  from  "WaUingford.  Yt,  both  by  Denison 
Olmsted,  jr. ;  8,  of  one  of  the  varieties  at  West 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes;  and, 
4,  of  a  specimen  from  tlie  Amenia  ore  bed, 
Dutchess  CO.,  N.  Y.,  by  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Beck : 
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The  ore  occurs  in  deposits  of  ochres,  days, 
and  sands,  of  maasive  forms,  as  ledge^  and  in 
loose  imbedded  nodules  and  blocks  of  various 
shapes,  due  apparently  to  the  action  of  water. 
Some  present  the  form  of  stalactites  in  glossy 
jet  black  needles  of  4)ure  hematite^hile  some 
are  botryoidal  and  mammillary.  Their  struc- 
ture is  often  close  and  compact,  resembling 
tiukt  of  bones,  a  texture  which  adapts  them 
lor  burnishing  tools,  in  which  service  they  are 
called  bloodstones.  Among  the  best  varieties 
of  the  ore  are  masses  of  a  honeycomb  struo- 
tnre,  light  and  porous,  of  a  reddish  color,  and 
easily  broken  in  pieces.  Portions  of  these  are 
often  of  chocolate  brown  color,  the  structure 
fibroos,  in  ribboned  layers  or  in  diverging  rays. 
The  pieces  often  look  like  petrified  wood,  and 
break  with  hackly  fracture,  not  unlike  wood 
partially  rotten.  The  pure  mineral  is  of  specific 
gravity  3.6  to  4;  its  hardness  is  6  to  5.5.  Ex- 
posed to  heat,  it  loses  water  and  becomes  black 
and  usually  magnetic— The  deposits  in  which  the 
brown  hematite  is  usually  found  are  of  obscure 
character  and  origin.  The  materials  of  which 
they  are  principdly  composed  are  obvioudy 
those  of  contiguous  rock  formations,  micaceous 
and  tflJcose  sktes,  and  quartz  rock.  These  are 
reduced  in  part  to  clays,  which  by  their  mica- 
oeons  or  talcose  character  testify  to  the  source 
from  which  they  came,  and  in  part  to  silicious 
sands,  evidently  a  product  of  the  quartz  rock; 
with  these  are  intermixed  fragments  of  the  rocks 
themselves,  and  the  bodies  of  hematite.  These 
materials  usually  lie  against  strata  of  the  meta- 
morphic  limestone,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
flame  group  with  the  slates  and  quartz  rocl^ 
and  follow  it  along  its  course  sometimes  for  half 
a  mile,  the  limestone  often  forming  a  prominent 
narrow  ridge,  its  strata  dipping  at  a  nigh  angle 
in  the  direction  of  the  ore,  beds,  so  as  in  fact  to 
underlie  them.  A  slate  ridge  is  sometimes 
found  next  the  ore,  hot  limestone  is  almost  in- 
variably very  near.  Evidences  of  stratification, 
somewhat  obscure,  may  usually  be  observed 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  the 
deposits,  conformable  to  that  of  the  under- 
lying formation.  The  deponts  extend  down- 
ward to  unknown  depths,  retaining  the  same 
feature  of  irregular  distribution  of  their  mate- 
rials so  far  as  they  have  been  followed.  In 
many  places  this  exceeds  100  feet    In  Berks 


CO.,  Penn.,  the  Moslem  ore  bed  has  been  worked 
165  feet  deep ;  and  the  workmen  say  that  at  the 
bottom  the  ore  fails  and  the  slate  formation  is 
struck.  The  same  statement  is  often  incorrect- 
ly made  at  other  beds,  when  it  becomes  difS- 
cult  to  work  them  by  reason  of  the  increased 
influx  of  water  or  other  causes  consequent  upon 
the  depth.  There  is  therefore  nothing  known 
with  certainty  as  to  the  depths  these  depouts 
reach.  Their  width  is  little  better  understood.  A 
few  hundred  feet  usually  intervene  between  the 
limestone  and  any  rock  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ore  bed ;  but  the  contact  of  the  deposit  with 
the  overlying  stratum  is  everywhere  obscure. 
Toward  this  the  ore  is  rarely  found  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  justify  its  exploration.  The  Amenia 
ore  bed  already  referred  to  is  an  exception  to 
this,  however,  as  massive  bodies  of  hematite 
are  worked  in  an  open  vertical  cnt  YO  or  80  feet 
deep  dose  up  to  a  ridge  of  mica  slate,  the  strata 
of  which  dip  away  from  the  ore.  The  associa- 
tions and  characters  of  the  hematite  ores  point 
to  their  having  been  brought  together  from  some 
former  condition,  and  deposited  like  bog  ores  in 
the  elongated  basins  in  which  they  are  now 
found.  Tet  the  want  of  a  directly  stratified 
arrangement,  with  the  ores  forming  the  lowest 
lavers,  may  suggest  their  being  like  the  bodies 
of  hematite  that  form  the  "backs^^  of  the  cop- 
per lodes  of  the  eastern  Tennessee  mines,  and 
like  the  ^*  gossans^*  everywhere  the  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  pyritous  beds  occupying 
the  same  position.  To  this  hypothesis  is  op- 
posed the  fact,  that  when  worked  below  the 
reach  of  atmospheric  causes  of  change  no  in- 
crease of  sulphur  is  detected,  and  no  marked 
difference  in  the  qualities  of  the  materials.  The 
depressions  in  which  the  materials  were  re- 
ceived are  an  extraordinary  feature  to  be  re- 
peated with  such  uniformity  along  the  great 
extent  of  the  range  of  the  metamorphio  rocks. 
Their  almost  universal  connection  with  lime- 
stone suggests  the  possibility  of  their  being 
'*  limestone  sinks,"  a  common  feature  in  calca* 
reous  districts.  The  period  in  which  they  were 
filled  is  altogether  obscure.  From  a  single  in- 
stance of  a  bed  containing  lignite  and  other 
fossil  vegetable  matters  being  found  in  the  same 
deposit  with  the  hematite,  President  Hitch- 
cock  supposes  their  origin  may  be  referred  to 
the  period  of  the  upper  tertiary.  (See  Bbowk 
CoAL.^  Along  the  same  range  of  metamorphio 
rocks  nematite  is  also  found  occasionally  in  the 
form  of  beds  included  between  the  strata  of  the 
slates,  under  the  same  conditions  apparently  as 
the  specular  and  magnetic  ores  with  which  it 
is  associated.  In  the  highlands,  10  m.  E.  of 
Peekskill,  K  Y.,  a  regular  stratum  of  hematite 
4  feet  and  more  thick  has  been  worked  80  or  40 
.feet  below  water,  in  the  metamorphio  slates, 
dipping  with  them  at  a  steep  angle  toward  the 
east.  The  ore  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  affords 
no  evidence  of  becoming  sulphurous  below,  as 
if  it  were  the  result  of  superficial  changes  upon 
pyritous  materials.  In  South  Carolina,  how- 
ever, as    appears  fh)m  the  report   of  Prof. 
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Tnomejy  hematites  are  met  with  under  condi- 
tions in  -which  thej  seem  to  have  heen  thos 
produced,  and  are  observed  to  become  sulphnr- 
ons  20  feet  below  the  sorface,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent magnetic.  In  the  AUatoona  hills,  Cass 
CO.,  Qa.,  the  writer  examined  in  1842  beds  of 
hematite  of  excellent  quality  and  extraordi- 
nary dimensions,  which  could  be  traced  in  sev- 
eral parallel  belts  among  the  hills,  following  for 
miles  a  general  course  N.  by  E.,  S.  by  W.,  and 
dipping  with  the  layers  of  granite  and  mica  and 
talcose  slates  at  a  steep  angle  toward  the  «ast. 
The  surface  was  frequently  covered  with  blocks 
of  the  ore  over  a  width  of  from  50  to  150  feet,  and 
sometimes  even  of  800  feet.  Specular  iron  was 
met  with  upon  some  of  the  hills. — ^The  hema- 
tites are  not  limited  to  the  group  of  metamor- 
phic  rocks ;  but  in  the  middle  states  they  are 
also  found  in  deposits  of  comparatively  unim- 
portant though  often  workable  dimensions,  in 
the  limestones  and  shales  from  the  lower  Silu- 
rian to  the  coal  measures;  and  in  the  last  named 
they  are  sometimes  met  with  in  beds,  as  at  2It. 
Savage,  Md.,  which  appear  as  if  they  were  the 
argillaceous  carbonates  of  this  formation  altered 
by  exposure  to  atmospheric  agents  of  change. 
Thus  these  ores  appear  to  occur  under  two  con- 
ditions: 1,  in  beds,  the  original  materials  of 
which  have  tmdergone  a  change  of  character 
without  being  removed  from  their  place ;  and, 
2,  in  deposits  the  materials  of  which  have  been 
gathered  from  neighboring  sources. — The  hema- 
tites constitute  some  of  the  most  valuable  mines 
in  the  world.  Mines  of  gold  and  silver  have 
produced  greater  profits  in  a  short  time ;  but 
none  of  these  have  been  the  source  of  such  long 
continued  and  uniform  prosperity  to  the  conn- 
try  around  them  as  such  deposists  of  ore  as  the 
Salisbury  bed  of  Connecticut,  the  great  group 
of  the  Chestnut  hill  mines  in  Columbia  co., 
Penn.,  and  the  famous  ore  beds  of  Lehigh 
and  Berks  counties  in  the  same  state.  Though 
belonging  to  a  class  of  mineral  rep<^itories  not 
regarded  as  inexhaustible,  the  Salisbury  beds 
have  been  worked  more  than  100  years,  en- 
riching generations  of  proprietors,  giving  value 
to  the  water-power  ana  other  resources  of  the 
region,  and  creating  a  wholesome  industry  by 
supplying  material  for  numerous  furnaces  and 
forges.  The  greater  portion  of  all  the  iron  made 
in  the  United  States  is  probably  from  hematite 
ores.  They  are  generally  mined  at  little  ex- 
pense, worked  easily  in  the  blast  furnace,  pro- 
duce a  good  yield,  and  make  excellent  qualities 
of  iron  whether  for  foundery  or  forge  purposes. 
Being  often  deficient  in  the  sllicious  matters 
required  to  make  a  glassy  cinder,  the  magnetic 
oxides,  which  have  commonly  more  or  less 
quartz  intermixed,  are  advantageously  employ- 
ed with  the  hematites  in  the  proportion  of  one 
third  or  one  fourth  of  the  whole  charge  of  ore.' 
The  hematites  are  extracted  in  the  form  of  clear 
coarse  lumps,  and  in  fine  ore  which  is  mixed 
with  the  associated  clavs  and  other  foreign  mat- 
ters. This  is  subjected  to  a  process  of  washing 
in  a  current  of  water  or  in  a  cylindrical  revolv- 


ing cage  of  iron  through  which  a  current  of' 
water  is  made  to  flow,  washing  the  earthy  par- 
ticles through  the  lower  end,  as  the  lumps  are 
worked  upward  by  the  action  of  blades  set  ob- 
liquely to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  The  fino 
ore  discharged  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is 
called  wash  ore.  For  charcoal  furnaces  the 
lump  ore  is  usually  subjected  to  a  process  of 
roasting  in  open  heaps,  by  which  it  is  better  pro- 
pared  for  the  reduction  process.  This  is  not 
so  important  in  the  large  anthracite  fumace& 

HEMIPTERA,  an  order  of  insects,  including 
what  are  generally  called  bugs,  harvest  flies^ 
tree  lioppers,  plant  lice,  &c.  They  are  sucking 
insects,  having  neither  mandibles  nor  maxillsB 
proper,  but  a  homy  beak,  curved  along  the 
breast  when  not  in  use,  containing  in  its  groove 
delicate  sliarp  bristles  by  which  their  punc- 
tures are  made.  Thev  have  4  wings,  of  which 
the  upper  are  generally  thick  at  the  base  and 
membranous  at  the  ends,  ]j^eing  as  it  were  half 
elytra  and  half  wings,  whence  the  name  of  the 
order  (from  fifiitrvsy  half,  and  irrcpov,  wing) ;  in 
a  few  all  the  wings  are  membranous,  and  some 
are  wingless,  as  the  bed  bug.  The  eyes  are 
large,  the  antennas  generally  small,  and  the  tarsi 
in  nnfost  S-jointed.  They  undergo  a  partial 
transformation,  the  larva)  and  pupes  resembling 
tlie  adults  except  in  the  absence  of  wings  and 
tlie  smaller  size ;  in  all  the  stages  they  live  in 
the  same  way,  and  in  all  are  equcdly  active.  The 
bugs  or  true  hemiptera  (ff,  heteroptera)  have 
the  semi-opaque  wing  covers  laid  horizontally  on 
the  top  of  the  back,  crossing  each  other  ob- 
liquely at  the  end ;  their  wings  are  horizontal 
and  not  plaited ;  tlie  beak  issues  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  head,  and  is  bent  abruptly  back- 
ward beneath  the  breast.  English  entomolo- 
gists have  separated  the  harvest  flies,  tree  hop- 
pers, plant  lice,  &c.,  under  the  name  of  H,  ho- 
moptera,  because  the  wing  covers  are  of  the 
same  texture  throughout,  either  transparent  or 
opaque ;  they  do  not  cross  each  other,  are  not 
horizontal,  but  with  the  wings  are  more  or  less 
inclined  at  the  sides  of  the  body ;  the  beak  issues 
from  the  under  side  of  the  head ;  the  insects  of 
this  division  live  on  vegetable  juices,  while 
those  of  the  preceding  live  also  upon  animal 
fluids.  In  the  Ist  division,  the  family  gtocoH* 
S€B  (Latr.),  or  earth  bugs,  have  the  antennes 
exposed  and  longer  than  the  head;  most  are 
terrestrial,  ]>ut  some  live  on  the  surface  of 
water ;  many  emit  a  disagreeable  odor.  The 
genus  pentatoma  (Oliv.),  or  wood  bugs,  occur 
chiefly  in  the  warm  countries,  where  they  attain 
a  considerable  size,  and  are  marked  with  bril- 
liant colors;  they  live  on  vegetable  juices,  and 
sometimes  on  those  of  other  insects ;  they  ex- 
hale a  disagreeable  odor,  and  adhere  to  what- 
ever they  touch  ;  De  Geer  relates  that  the 
young  of  the  P.  griseum  (Linn.)  in  troops  of 
80  or  40  follow  their  mother  on  trees  as  chick- 
ens follow  a  hen.  In  the  genus  eoreus  (Fab.) 
the  head  is  generally  triangular,  sunk  without 
apparent  neck  into  the  thorax ;  the  eyes  small 
but  prominent ;  the  legs  long  and  slender ;  they 
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feed  both  on  yegetable  and  aninud  Juices,  exhale 
a  strong  odor,  and  present  often  strange  forms 
and  spiny  armatare.  Here  belongs  the  well 
known  squash  bug  ((7.  trUtU^  De  Geer),  whose 
odor  when  handled  is  too  powerful  to  be  agree- 
able. In  the  genus  lygaui  (Fab.)  belonff  the 
chinch  bogs,  so  destrnotive  in  the  fields  of  com 
and  wheat  at  the  South  and  West ;  the  white- 
winged  species  (Z.  Uucoptenu^  Say)  is  provided 
with  wings,  and  measures  about  A  of  an  inch 
in  length ;  the  general  color  is  black,  with  white 
wing  covers  margined  with  black,  and  reddish 
jellow  legs,  beak,  and  hinder  edge  of  thorax; 
the  young  and  wingless  ones  are  bright  red — 
described  in  the  "Prairie  Farmer"  for  Dec.  1845, 
and  Sept.  1850.  Plant  bugs  of  the  genus  pA^ 
tocoriSj  of  small  size,  are  very  destractive  m 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens;  one  species  in 
particular  enters  into  the  long  list  which  have 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  produce  the  po* 
tato  rot  The  genus  syrtis  (Fab.)  have  a  single 
claw  on  the  anterior  feet,  with  which  they  seize 
flies  and  other  insects ;  the  "  tiger"  so  destruc- 
tive to  pear  trees  in  Europe  belongs  to  the  genus 
tingU  (Fab.) ;  the  bed  bug  (cimex  lecttdarnu) 
has  been  described  under  £pizoa  ;  a  species  of 
reduoitu  is  destructive  to  the  cotton  crop,  stain- 
ing the  balls  red,  and  causing  them  to  fall  pre- 
maturely ;  hydrometra  and  some  allied  species 
run  upon  the  surface  of  water,  and  have  been 
fonnd  in  conuderable  numbers  in  mid  ocean  in 
the  tropics.  In  the  family  hydroeorucBy  or  water 
bugs,  belong  the  genus  nspa  (Linn),  commonly 
caUed  water  scorpions,  from  having  the  anterior 
legs  in  the  form  of  hooked  nippers ;  they  prey 
upon  other  insects,  and  are  veiy  voracious ;  in 
some  tribes  the  posterior  legs  are  much  ciliated, 
resembling  oars,  enabling  them  to  swim  with 
great  swiftness,  and  often  on  their  backs. — ^In 
the  homopterous  division,  the  8  principal  tribes 
are  the  eieadadm^  already  described  under  Hab^* 
TSST  Flt  ;  aphidida^  or  plant  lice,  noticed  under 
Aphis  ;  and  the  eoeeidcB^  or  bark  lice,  described 
under  OoonnrBAL.  In  some  of  the  cicadado^  ac- 
cording to  Dnfour,  the  stomach  or  chylific  ven* 
tricle  is  remarkably  long,  with  many  convolutions 
of  an  intestine-like  tube  ascending  and  reopen- 
ing into  its  cavity — a  remarkable  physiological 
fact.  The  lantern  fly  (Jkilgara),  said  to  give 
forth  a  light  from  the  end  of  its  prolonged  snout, 
has  been  alluded  to  under  Fibb-flt.  The  tree 
hoppers  (rnembraeU,  Fab.)  have  the  habits  of 
the  harvest  flies,  but  they  make  'no  drumming 
sound,  and  leap  and  fly  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, even  to  260  times  their  lensth ;  in  the 
same  proportion  a  man  should  be  able  to  vault 
through  the  air  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile;  they  pass  their  time  on  plants,  always 
placed  lengthwise  of  the  limbs,  with  the  head 
toward  the  end  of  the  branches ;  from  their 
conical  shape,  dark  color,  and  fixed  position, 
they  look  mudi  like  the  thorns  of  a  tree ;  locust 
and  oak  trees  and  many  vines  suffer  from  the 
abstraction  of  their  sap  by  these  insects  and 
from  the  injury  done  to  their  leaves.  Tree 
hoppers  are  often  surrounded  by  ants^  for  the 


sake  of  their  droppings  or  for  the  sap  which 
oozes  fi*om  their  punctures.  The  frog  hoppers 
(eereopuj  Fab.)  possess  still  greater  leaping 
powers;  the  larva  extract  the  sap  of  alders, 
willows,  &c.,  in  such  quantity,  that  it  ooses 
from  their  bodies  continually  in  little  bubblen^ 
whose  white  foam  completely  covers  them  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  transformation ;  this  is 
called  frog  spittle  and  cuckoo  spittle.  The  leaf 
hoppers  (tettigantOy  Geoffr.)  are  very  small,  but 
handsome,  agile,  and  destructive  to  vegetation; 
vines,  rosaceous  plants,  beans,  &c.,  suffer  much 
from  their  exhausting  punctures ;  tobacco  fumi- 
gations and  the  application  of  whale  oil  soap  in 
solution  are  the  best  remedies.  Some  plant  aoe 
have  the  power  of  leaping,  though  both  sexes, 
when  mature,  are  winged ;  these  belong  to  the 
genus  psylla  (Geoffr.X  live  on  pear  and  other 
trees,  sucking  the  juices  of  the  young  twigs,  and 
are  far  less  prolific  than  the  aphides  ;  these  sap 
suckers  are  attended  by  swarms  of  ants  and  flies, 
attracted  by  the  sweet  fluid  which  flows  from 
their  bodies;  young  trees  are  often  killed  by 
them.  From  the  ftLm\]j  eoeHda  are  obtained 
the  scarlet  grain  and  cochineal  of  commerce, 
now  ascertained  to  be  insects  or  bark  lice  of  the 
genus  eoeetis  (linn.)  Tsee  Coohinbal);  the 
mealy  bug  of  our  greennouses  is  the  C,  Adoni- 
dum;  the  O.  he^p^ridum  infests  the  myrtle. 
These  lice  are  destroyed  by  the  wren,  chicka- 
dee, and  ichneumon  flies ;  strong  soap  and  alka- 
line solutions  will  also  kill  them. 

HEMUNG,  or  more  properly  Mbmuso, 
Hans,  a  Flemish  punter,  born  probably  in  or 
near  Bruges  between  1425  and  1485,  died  prob- 
ably in  Spain  shortly  subsequent  to  1500.  Ac- 
coraing  to  Eugler,  he  was  the  scholar  of  Roger 
of  Bruges,  and  one  of  the  best  artists  of  the 
school  of  Van  £yck.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
visited  Italy  and  Germany  in  middle  life,  and  is 
said  to  have  served  Charles  the  Bold  of  Bur- 
gundy in  the  twofold  capacity  of  painter  and 
soldier.  After  the  battles  of  Granaon  (1476) 
and  Morat  (1476),  in  which  he  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  his  patron,  he  gained  admittance  into 
the  hospital  of  St  John  in  Bruges,  penniless 
and  disabled  by  wounds,  and,  out  of  gratitude 
for  the  attentions  which  he  received,  painted 
for  the  institution  some  of  his  finest  works. 
Two  of  these,  altarpieces  with  winss,  are  in- 
scribed with  his  name  and  the  date  of  the  year, 
1470.  In  the  chapel  of  the  hospital  is  also  the 
celebrated  reliquary  of  St  Ursula,  a  shrine 
about  4  feet  in  length,  on  the  longer  sides  of 
which  in  6  compartments  is  painted  the  history 
of  the  saint.  These  pictures  are  among  the  most 
interesting  productions  of  the  Flemish  school. 
Of  the  100  pictures  by  Hemling  which  Rath- 
geber  enumerates,  but  a  small  number  are  prob- 
ably genuine,  and  these  are  among  the  most 
precious  specimens  of  early  Flemish  art 

HEMLUCE,  a  vegetable  poison,  the  nature 
of  which  is  now  unknown,  much  used  by  the 
ancient  Athenians  for  the  execution  of  criminals, 
and  famous  as  the  means  employed  for  putting 
Socrates  to  death.    It  is  supposed  by  some  to 
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have  been  the  eanium  fnaeuiatun^  a  wild  nm- 
beUiferoofl  plant,  from  6  to  10  feet  high,  with 
lem-like  leaves  and  greenish  white  flowers, 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  possessing 
highly  narcotic  properties;  by  others  to  have 
been  the  eieuta  virota^  a  plant  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  former  in  appearance  and  effects, 
but  more  dangerous. 

HEMLOCK  SPRUCE.    See  Fir. 

HEMORRHAGK    See  Hjbuobbhaob. 

HEMORRHOIDS.    See  Hjemorrhoids. 

HEMP,  the  common  name  of  the  annual 
plant  e€mnalni9atif>ay  natural  order  eannabino' 
cea,  and  also  of  the  tough  fibre  obtained  from  its 
stem  and  employed  chiefly  in  the  manufacture 
of  cordage.  The  name  is  alao  applied  to  va- 
rious other  fibres  ot  different  genera  of  plants. 
Thus  the  so  called  Manila  hemp  is  not  a  true 
hemp,  but  a  fibre  obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
the  Jiiua  textilia,  a  species  of  wild  plantain, 
which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  Spice 
and  Philippine  islands,  where  it  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  manu&cturing  doth  and  cordage. 
It  is  largely  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  spun  into  the  so  called  grass  or  Manila 
rope.  It  is  collected,  separated  from  the  vege- 
table tissue,  and  dried  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  ordinary  hemp.  Jute  hemp  is  a  product  of 
two  species  of  eordu>rus^  C.  eapsularU  and  O, 
elitortuA,  plants  aUied  to  the  linden  tree.  Its 
use  is  particularly  for  coarse  bagging.  The 
Sunn  hemp  of  Hindostan,  known  also  by  va- 
rious other  names,  is  obtained  from  the  eroto- 
laria  juneea^  and  resembles  the  Jute,  being 
somewhat  coarser  and  stronger ;  it  is  weS 
known  in  commerce  as  the  material  of  gunny 
doth.  Many  other  fibres  answering  the  pur- 
poses of  hemp  are  obtained  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  among  them  that  of  the  ealoee  or  rheea^  the 
product  <S  Boehmeria  nwea^  is  reputed  to  be 
both  stronger  and  cheaper  than  the  genuine 
hemp  of  Russia.  But  it  is  questionable  wheth- 
er, aiter  being  worn  out  in  uie  form  of  rope,  the 
material  can  afterward  be  converted  to  any 
other  useful  purpose,  as  for  making  paper  or 
oakum.  It  is  this  quality  that  gives  additional 
vaiue  te  genuine  hemp,  and  is  wanting  in  Ma- 
nila and  the  other  white  fibres.  Upon  the 
American  continent  are  also  found  various 
plants  which  produce  fibres  designated  as  hemp. 
The  so  called  Sisal  hemp,  including  the  Pita, 
Sosquil,  and  others,  grows  wild  and  is  also  cid- 
tivated  in  Yucatan.  It  is  the  product  of  sev- 
eral species  of  agave  and  aloe,  and  resembles  in 
its  qualities  Manila  hemp.  It  is  largely  era- 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  coffee  bags.  In 
1887  its  cultivation  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States,  and  in  Florida,  where  the  plants 
have  become  naturalized,  the  leaves  have  grown 
to  the  length  of  10  feet^  and  produced  fibres 
superior  to  those  of  Manila  hemp. — Indian  hemp 
((/.  Indiea)  mustbe  carefnllv  distinguished  from 
^ooynum  eannMnum,  which  in  the  United 
States  has  the  same  trivial  name.  Botanists  find 
that  there  is  no  characteristic  difference  between 
it  and  (7.  Botiva^  but  that  it  is  a  mere  variety  pro* 


dnced  by  difference  of  climate.  It  has  been 
long  used  among  eastern  nations  as  a  nervous 
stimulant,  and  in  India  is  spoken  of  as  the  ^^  in- 
creaser  of  pleasure,  the  exdter  of  desire,  the 
causer  of  a  reeling  gait,  the  laughter  mover,  ^* 
&c  (Royle,  *'  Botany  of  the  Himalayan  Mono* 
tains^^).  In  the  East  several  different  prepam- 
tions  of  the  plant  are  ordinarily  found  in  com- 
merce. The  ha^ish  of  tlie  Arabians  consists 
of  the  tops  and  tender  parts  of  the  plante  ooU 
lected  immediately  after  inflorescence.  Oanjah 
and  hang  are  Indian  preparations ;  the  former 
consists  of  the  stems,  leafstalks,  and  leaves,  dried 
and  pressed  together  in  masses  about  the  size 
of  the  finger,  while  the  bang  is  composed  of  the 
larger  leaves  and  capsules  of  the  plant.  Chumt$ 
is  an  intoxicating  resinous  substance  whidi  ex- 
udes from  the  branches,  leaves,  and  flowers. 
This  is  collected  by  its  adhering  to  the  leathern 
garments  of  men,  who  run  in  hot  weather 
through  the  hemp  Adds,  brushing  off  the  secre- 
tion by  the  violence  of  their  movements.  The 
purest  of  this  material,  called  waxen  diurmSy 
IS  carefhUy  collected  by  hand.  In  medicine,  an 
alcoholic  extract  and  a  tincture  are  employed. 
Indian  hemp  calms  pain  and  relieves  spasms, 
without  t»tusing  either  constipation  or  loss  of  ap- 
petite. In  large  doses  it  causes  a  peculiar  kind 
of  intoxication,  which  in  some  cases  is  attended 
with  soothing  and  agreeable  revoie,  in  others 
with  a  disposition  to  exhilaration,  laughter, 
ringing,  and  dancing.  Oceasiondly  it  renders 
its  devotee  quarrelsome  and  disposed  to  vio- 
lence. A  condition  resembling  catalepsy  has 
likewise  been  produced.  After  the  first  effects 
pass  off,  there  is  left  a  tendency  to  deep. 
Its  continued  employment  seems  to  impjir  the 
intellect  and  to  produce  insanity.  The  Hindoos 
and  Arabians  are  much  more  susceptible  of  its 
influence  than  northern  Europeans  or  Amer- 
leans.  Of  the  medidnd  preparations,  the  dose 
of  the  dcoholic  extract  is  from  1  to  6  grains ; 
of  the  tincture,  from  10  minims  to  a  dram. — ^The 
true  hemp  plant  belongs  to  the  nettie  tribe.  It 
grows  from  4  to  10  feet  high,  and  the  stdk  Is 
rough,  consisting  of  a  woody  core  surrounded  by 
a  fibrous  ffluey  covering.  At  what  time  or  where 
this  was  first  used  for  spinning  or  weaving  is  not 
known.  The  Scythians  are  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  manufactured  fine  garments  from  it,  and  it 
is  supposed  to  be  indigenous  in  India,  whence  it 
spread  westward  into  Europe,  and  finally  to 
America.  In  cold  dimates  we  plant  possesses 
less  of  the  narcotic  quality,  and  is  mora  valued 
for  its  fibroL  which  is  tougher  and  stronger,  and 
more  suited  to  the  manufactnro  of  cordage  and 
canvas,  than  is  that  of  plants  grown  in  hot  di- 
mates. Hemp  of  dender  fibre  suitoble  for  canvas 
grows  very  well  upon  a  poor  soil ;  but  when  cd- 
tivated  for  heavy  cordage  it  requires  a  very  rich 
soil,  of  which  it  takes  full  possession,  exduding 
every  weed.  The  tall  dender  plants  which  bear 
flowers  done  also  produce  fine  elastic  fibres,  while 
those  bearing  the  fruit  and  growing  together 
with  the  others  are  of  coarser  and  tougher  ma- 
terid.  The  former  also  come  to  matarity  sooner 
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than  the  l&tter,  and  are  sometinies  nithered  by 
themflelves,  the  stalks  being  pulled  up  bj  the 
Toote.  These  and  also  the  tops  are  cot  of^  and 
the  stalks  are  tied  into  bnndles.  The  gathering 
of  the  other  i^ants  is  sometimes  4  weeks  later. 
The  separation  of  the  long  fibres  that  oonstitnte 
ti&e  woodjr  portion  of  the  stalk  is  effected  by  the 
process  of  retting  or  rotting,  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed under  FlIz  ;  the  stems  are  however  dried 
both  before  and  after  this  process.  The  effect 
of  the  retting  ia  to  dissolve  the  vegetable  glue 
that  holds  the  fibres  together,  and  to  decompose 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  bark  and  medulla  that 
covers  the  fibres,  and  render  it  eas^r  of  removal 
bj  the  subsequent  processes  of  breaking  or  beat- 
ing with  mallets,  scutching,  and  hatoheUing. 
Various  methods  of  retting  are  practised,  as  by 
expodng  the  dried  stems  to  the  action  of  water 
in  ponds  or  streams,  or  by  leaving  them  under 
the  snow.  The  fine  Italian  garden  hemp  and  the 
Marienburg  hemp  are  acted  upon  by  the  dl^. — 
The  principal  hemp-producing  countriesase  Rus- 
sia, Italy.  HoUand,  Turkey,  Great  Brititn,  the 
£ast  Indies,  and  the  United  States.  St  PMers- 
burg  exports  this  product  largely,  reoeiviuff  it 
lh>m  various  parts  of  Russia.  It  is  stated  that 
for  the  En^ish  and  American  markets  alone 
from  SO.OOO  to  80,000  tons  have  been  annually 
ezp<xted.  and  during  the  Crimean  war  its  value 
increasea  from  $200  to  more  than  $600  per  ton. 
Bpecud  attention  is  given  in  St.  Petersburg  to  its 
storage  and  shipment,  and  great  care  is  taken  to 
prevent  the  bundles  from  becoming  damp,  in 
which  condition  the  hemp  would  be  liable  to 
ferment  as  in  the  retting  process.    The  best 

•  Russian  hemp  is  said  to  be  that  of  Riga,  which 
is  brought  down  the  Ddna.  English  hemp  is 
chiefly  woven  into  coarse  sheetiuff  and  shirting 
for  laboring  men,  and  into  the  cloth  called  huck* 
aback,  of  which  coarse  towels  and  table  cloths 
Are  made.  The  material  improves  in  whiteness 
as  it  is  worn,  and  the  finer  varieties  of  it  much 
resemble  Irish  linens. — ^Attempts  were  made  at 
a  very  early  period  to  cultivate  both  flax  and 
hemp  In  the  Plymouth  colony,  the  seeds  being 
ordered  there  in  1629.  In  Virginia  hemp  was 
grown  and  spun  by  Gapt.  Matthews  previous 
to  1648.  In  1651  its  culture  was  encouraged 
by  bounties  offered  by  the  government,  as  was 
that  of  fiax  in  165T.  But  the  greater  profit 
derived  from  tobacco  has  always  operated 
against  the  culture  of  hemp.  In  Pennsylvania 
also  the  bounties  oflbred  by  the  government 
of  the  colony  in  1780  failed  to  render  this  an 
important  crop.  Its  culture  has  proved  most 
auccessftil  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  and 
more  recently  in  Missouri.  It  has  also  pros- 
pered to  considerable  extent  in  the  other  north- 
em,  and  in  the  north-eastern  states.  In  the 
northern  part  of  New  York  the  crop  is  valued 
chiefly  for  the  seed,  of  which  from  20  to  more 
than  40  bushels  are  obtained  to  the  acre,  and 
the  value  of  which  is  from  $8  to  $6  per  bushel. 
It  produces  a  drying  oil,  which  b  used  by 
painters,  and  for  burning  in  kmps.  From  20 
to  95  parts  of  oil,  it  is  stated,  are  obtained  from 


100  of  seed.  But  little  American  hemp  has 
ever  been  exported.  The  amount  raised  in  the 
Union  in  1863  has  been  estimated  at  84,000  tona^ 
worth  $100  per  ton.  The  product  to  the  acre 
is  from  700  to  1,000  lbs.  It  is  customary  to 
cultivate  in  separate  fields  the  plants  grown  for 
the  seed  and  those  for  the  fibre ;  and  in  the 
former  case  the  seed  is  sown  in  drills,  in  the 
latter  broadcast  The  seed  plants  are  cut 
after  the  first  sharp  frost,  either  late  in  Septem- 
ber or  early  in  October ;  and  they  easily  shed 
their  seeds  under  the  flaiL  The  stalks  are  too 
coarse  and  harsh  to  serve  any  other  purpose 
than  to  make  charcoal  for  the  powder  mills. 
The  plants  grown  for  the  fibre  are  generally 
ready  to  be  gathered  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust They  are  either  pulled  or  reaped  dose  to 
tiie  ground,  and  in  eitber  case  are  left  a  few 
days  spread  aboot  to  care.  They  are  then  bun* 
dl^  and  stacked,  and  if  they  are  thus  left  in  the 
field  a  year  or  more,  the  quality  of  the  fibre  ap- 
pears to  be  improved.  In  Kentucky  dew  rot- 
ting is  commonly  practised.  Water  rotting  is 
thought  to  produce  better  hemp,  but  want  of 
water  in  September,  and  a  prejudice  against 
handling  the  water-rotted  plants,  are  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  this 
practice.  Dew  rotting  is  conducted  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  December. 
In  February  and  March  the  hemp  which  had 
been  bundled  and  left  in  the  field  or  under  sheds 
is  broken  and  dressed,  generally  in  the  open  air 
by  a  large  fire.  The  machine  employed  is  the 
common  hand  brake,  similar  to  that  used  for 
fiax.  The  cullivator  thus  separates  the  woody 
particles  fh>m  the  fibre,  but  generally  leaves 
the  further  process  of  scutching  for  the  manu- 
facturer. Much  of  the  crop  is  consumed  in  the 
neighboring  villages,  where  the  hemp  is  con- 
verted into  cotton  bagging,  bsle^  and  cordage. 
Its  average  value  is  fh)m  $4  to  $5  per  100  lbs., 
and  at  the  latter  price  it  is  considered  the  most 
profitable  of  all  crops. — ^Hemp  possesses  several 
valuable  properties  beside  those  already  named. 
The  plant  is  said  to  be  so  repellent  to  noxious 
insects,  such  as  caterpillars,  that  when  sown  aa 
a  border  around  cabbage  plantations,  these  ve- 
getables are  entirely  protected  from  their  rav- 
ages. The  seeds  not  only  furnish  the  oil  men- 
tioned above,  but  an  emnlrion  is  obtained  from 
them  which  is  usefhlly  applied  in  infiammation 
of  the  mucous  membranes.  They  serve  also  as 
an  excellent  food  for  birds ;  and  in  Russia  and 
Poland  they  are  moreover  bruised  or  roasted, 
mixed  with  salt,  and  eaten  upon  bread  by  peo- 
ple of  all  classes.  To  some  extent  the  hemp 
fibre  has  been  spun  in  Great  Britain,  as  before 
remarked,  for  the  purposes  of  linen.  The  same 
application  of  American  hemp  has  recently  been 
made  at  the  mills  in  Massacnnsetts,  as  appears 
by  publications  of  Nov.  1859.  Owing  to  the 
deficient  supply  and  inferior  quality  of  flax  fiir- 
nished  to  the  mills,  hemp  is  now  employed  to  a 
considerable  extent  as  a  substitute.  Refhseflaz 
or  hemp  is  also  prepared  by  some  process  to  re- 
semble cotton,  and  is  successfiilly  employed  in* 
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terwoTen  with  this  fibre  to  produce  fkbrics  said 
to  be  equal  in  appearance  and  durability  to  those 
hi  cotton  alone.  As  a  medicine,  the  extract  of 
hemp  is  a  powerflil  narcotic,  resembling  opium 
except  that  it  does  not  constipate  the  bowels 
nor  check  the  secretions.  It  is  recommended  in 
oases  of  neuralgia,  gout,  rheumatism,  convul- 
sions,  mental  depression,  &c. 

HEMPEL,  Chables  Jmjua,  an  American 
physician  and  writer  on  medicine,  bom  in  So- 
lingen,  Prussia,  Sept.  5, 1811.  He  studied  med- 
icine in  PariS)  and  in  1885  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  university  of  New  York, 
and  subseouently  practised  medicine  in  that 
city  accoraing  to  the  system  of  Hahnemann, 
whose  dierapeutical  views  he  had  adopted  pre- 
vious to  his  arrival  in  America,  and  whose  prin- 
cipal works  as  well  as  those  of  others  of  that 
sonool  he  has  translated  and  edited.  In  1857 
he  was. appointed  professor  of  materia  medica 
and  therapeutics  in  the  homceopathio  medical 
college  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  where 
he  now  resides.  Among  his  publications  are,  a 
'*  Grammar  of  the  German  Language^'  (2  vols. 
12mo.,  New  York,  1842),  and  "True  Organiza- 
tion of  the  New  Church"  (12mo.,  1848),  the 
latter  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of 
Swedenborg,  if  fhlly  developed,  must  lead  to  an 
organization  of  society  similar  to  that  proposed 
by  Charles  Fourier.  On  medical  subjects  he 
has  published  translations  of  Hahnemann's  Mch 
teria  Medica  Pura  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1846) ;  of  Jahr 
and  Possart's  ^'NewManuid  of  the  HomcBopathic 
Materia  Medica"  (8vo.,  1849) ;  of  Jahr's  "  New 
Manual "  (2  vols.  8vo.),  to  which  a  third  volume 
was  added  by  Dr.  Hemjpel  as  a  separate  work, 
under  the  title  of  *^  Complete  Bepertory  of 
Homceopathio  Materia  Medica"  (1853),  &e. 
His  most  recent  work  is  entitled  *^  A  Compre- 
hensive System  of  Homoeopathic  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics"  (8vo.,  1859). 

HEMPSTEAD,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Ark.,  bound- 
ed N.  E.  by  the  Little  Missouri,  and  S.  W.  by 
Bed  river;  area,  1,880  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1854, 
6,892,  of  whom  2,686  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  hilly,  the  soil  sandy  and  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1854  were  841,230  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  5,277  of  wheat,  43,245  of  oats,  and  17,424 
bales  of  cotton.  Red  river  is  navigable  by  steam- 
boats.   Capita],  Washington. 

HEltSTERHUYS,  Tibei^  a  Dutch  critio 
and  philologist,  born  in  Groningen  in  1685,  died 
in  lieyden,  April  7, 1766.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
physician  of  Groningen,  and  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  that  place  at  the  age  of  14  years.  At 
19  years  of  age  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  atid  philosophy  at  Amsterdam. 
While  there  he  publishea  his  edition  of  the 
Onomtuticon  of  Pollux  (1706).  In  1717  he  was 
made  professor  of  Greek  at  Franeker,  and  in 
1740  professor  of  Greek  history  at  Ley  den.  He 
introduced  into  the  study  of  Greek  what  has 
been  called  the  analogical  method.  His  writ- 
ings are  few,  but  remarkable  for  great  research 
Bzid  study  \  among  them  are  editions  of  Luciani 


CoUoquia  €t  Tinum.  (1708);  the  ''Flatus"  of 
Aristophanes  (1744) ;  "  Notes  and  Emendations 
on  Xenophon  of  Ephesus"  (1784).  His  life  has 
been  written  by  Buhnken  (Leipsic,  1768  and 
1789 ;  new  ed.  by  linderaann,  1822). — ^FbjlKs, 
a  philosopher,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Leyden  in  1720,  died  at  the  Hague  in  1790. 
He  was  in  the  service  of  the  United  ProvinoeB 
as  first  assistant  to  the  secretar  j  of  state.  lie 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy, and  his  complete  philosophical  works 
were  published  in  Paris  (1792). 

HEN.    See  Cook, 

HENBANE    {hyo9Gyamu^    Tournefort),    a 
somewhat  rare  but  highly  danfferous  weed,  be- 
longing to  the  nightshades  (»Hanaeem\  seen  in 
waste  places,  rubbish  heaps,  and  on  the  sites  of 
old  houses;  remarkable  for  a  singular  beauty 
of  its  flowers,  as  well  as  for  its  fetid,  viscid 
stems,  and  clasping,  sinuate-toothed,  and  angled 
leavis.    There  are  many  species  of  henbane, 
but  tha  one  most  common  in  the  United  States 
is  an   adventitious  weed   from   Europe,  the 
S,  mger  of  botanists.    Its  seeds  are  small,  fist, 
kidney-shaped,  resembling  beans,  and  surest- 
ing  the  classic  name  of  hyatepamu9^  i,  e.,  swine 
beans,  being,  it  is  said,  eaten  with  impunity  by 
the  hog,  thouffh  avoided  by  other  creatures.    A 
very  powerful  extract  is  procurable  from  them, 
and  an  alkali  which  crystallizes  in  acicclsr 
forms,  having  a  silkv  lustre.     Its  action  is  ex- 
tremely narcotic  and  fatal,  like  nicotioe.    The 
leaves  are  usually  employed  in  medicine,  and 
they  are  sometimes  smoked  to  cure  the  tooth- 
ache.   The  principal  use  made  of  hyoscyamns 
in  medicine  is  as  a  substitute  for  <^ium,  in  cases 
where  that  article  disagrees  with  the  patient, 
or  is  contra-indicated  by  particular  symptoms. 
It  has  been  favorably  employed  in  nervoos  dis- 
eases.   It  is  however  ratner  a  secondary  medi- 
cine, to  be  resorted  to  after  the  failure  of 
opium.    It  is  also  used  in  the  form  of  a  ponltioe 
in  cancer  and  glandular  swellings. 

HENDERSON,  the  name  of  6  counties  in 
the  United  States.  I  A  S.  TV.  co.  of  N.  Caro- 
lina, bordering  on  S.  Carolina,  bounded  S.  by 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  drained  by  French  Broad 
river ;  area,  425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,858,  of 
whom  924  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hillyt 
and  the  soil  adapted  chiefly  to  grazing.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  163,186  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  559  of  wheat,  450  Iba  of  tohaooo, 
and  49,907  of  butter.  There  were  21  chorches, 
and  1,680  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
Capital.  Hendersonville.  if.  A  N.  E.  co.  of 
Texas,  bounded  E.  by  the  Neches  and  8.  W.  by 
Trinity  river;  area,  984  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  IJSo, 
8,586,  of  whom  827  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile  and  well  wa- 
tered. The  productions  in  1850  were  31  tales 
of  cotton,  81,860  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  4,- 
458  of  sweet  potatoes.  There  were  121  popil^ 
attending  public  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  m 
1858,1226,400.  Capital,  Athens.  III.AW.co. 
of  Tenn.,  drained  by  Beech  and  Big  Sandy  nrers; 
area,  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 13,164,  of  whom 
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2,G0a  were  BUtves^  It  hus  a  neariy  level  rar- 
fuM^  is  well  timbered,  and  has  a  fertile  soil, 
amiable  for  grain,  grass,  and  the  vine.  The 
prodnotions  in  1850  were  562,280  bushels  of  Iif 
dian  corn,  70,558  of  oats,  5,212  bales  of  cotton, 
65,720  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  66,898  of  butter. 
There  were  80  grist  mills,  7  saw  miUs,  9 
chnrches^  and  800  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  Lexington.  IV.  A  N.W.  oo. 
of  Ky.,  separated  from  Ind.  on  the  N.  by  the 
Ohio  river,  and  drained  also  by  Green  river; 
area,  725  sq.  m,;  pop.  in  1850, 12,171,  of  whom 
4,397  were  slaves.  It  abounds  in  coal,  has  a 
hilly  snrface^  and  is  fertile  in  grain  and  tobacco. 
The  prodnctions  in  1850  were  926,865  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  71,618  of  oats,  4,292,960  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  and  16,259  of  wool.  There  were  4 
saw  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  15  churches^ 
and  511  papils  attending  public  schools.  A 
railroad  has  been  proiected  to  pass  through  this 
county,  connecting  Nashville,  Tenn.,  with  a 
point  on  the  Ohio  opposite  Evansville,  Ind.; 
and  another  to  run  from  the  town  of  Henderson 
to  tlie  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland 
rivers.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1855,  $2,507,- 
559.  Capital,  Henderson.  V.  A  W.  co.  of  111., 
bordering  on  Iowa,  bounded  W.  by  the  Missis* 
aippi,  and  drained  by  Henderson  river  and 
other  streams;  area,  890  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 
7,128.  It  has  a  diversified  surface,  occupied  by 
fertile  prairies  and  tracts  of  timber.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  352,840  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  121,775  of  wheat,  52,622  of  oats,  and  2,818 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  4  grist  mills,  6  saw 
miUs,  1  newspaper  office,  7  churches,  and  500 
pnpik  attending  public  schools.  Coal  and  lime- 
atone  are  found!  The  Peoria,  Oquawka,  and  £. 
Burlington  railroad  passes  through  the  county. 
Capital,  Oquawka, 

HENDRICKS,  a  central  co.  of  Ind.,  drained 
by  Whitelick  and  Eel  rivers;  area,  389  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1850, 14,083.  It  has  a  level  and  well 
timbered  surface,  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  775,539  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  80,814  of  wheat,  75,154  of  oats,  and  4,984 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  20  grist  mills,  36  saw 
mills,  11  tanneries,  1  newspaper  office,  33 
churches,  and  3,176  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  rail- 
road  passes  through  the  county.  Capital, 
DanviUe. 

HENFREY,  Abthur,  an  English  botanist, 
bom  about  1800,  studied  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
hospital  to  prepare  himself  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession. As  early  as  1844  he  published  his 
work  on  "  Anatomical  Manipulations,"  in  which 
he  had  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Tulk.  He  after- 
ward devoted  himself  exclusively  to  botany, 
and  published  in  1847  his  "Outlines  of  Struc- 
tural and  Physiological  Botany,''  subsequently 
the  ''  Rudimento  of  Botany,"  and  in  1852  ''The 
Vegetation  of  Europe, "  a  condensed  view  of 
the  botany  of  Europe.  In  1857  appeared  his 
principal  work,  ''An  Elementary  Course  of 
Botany,  Structural,  Physiological,  and  System- 
atic, with  a  Brief  Oatline  of  the  Geographical 


and  Geological  Distribution  of  the  Plants."  The 
"Micrographic  Dictionary,"  which  he  edited  in 
concert  with  Dr.  Griffith,  and  to  which  he  con- 
tributed all  the  articles  on  vegetable  physiology, 
was  also  completed  in  1867.  Mr.  Henfrey  is  an 
active  contributor  to  sdentifio  periodic^  has 
translated  many  botanical  works  from  the  Gei^ 
man,  and  constructed  the  maps  and  wrote  the 
letterpress  on  tlie  geographicial  distribution  of 
plants  in  Johnston^s  "  Physical  Atlas."  He  is 
examiner  in  natural  science  to  the  royal  military 
academy  and  to  the  society  of  arts,  is  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  and  Linnssan  societies,  and  in  1854 
succeeded  Edward  Forbes  as  professor  of  bot- 
any at  King's  college,  London. 

HENGIST,  in  English  history,  the  name  of 
a  Jutish  prince,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  who  is  said  to  have  died  about  488,  but 
whose  very  existence  is  doubted  by  recent  his- 
torians. He  was  a  reputed  descendant  of  Woden, 
and  in  company  with  his  brother  Horsa,  having 
sailed  on  a  marauding  expedition  with  some  300 
men  in  8  vessels,  landed  in  449  on  the  British 
coast  at  Ebbsfleet,  near  Richborough,  in  tlie  isle 
of  Thanet.  Finding  the  British  chieftains  in 
need  of  assistance  against  the  Picts  anjl  Scots, 
the  Saxons  agreed  to  assist  in  repelling  the 
northern  invaders,  and,  having  been  reSnrorced 
b^  1,300  of  their  countrymen,  they  defeated 
them  with  such  slaughter  as  effectually  put  a 
'  stop  to  their  incursions,  and  the  Britons  hoped 
thenceforth  to  enjoy  peace  under  the  protection 
of  the  valiant  Saxons.  Hengist  and  his  brother, 
however,  perceiving  the  feebleness  Of  their  em- 
ployers, forthwith  sent  envoys  to  their*  native 
country,  who  returned  shortly  with  an  army  of 
5,000  men.  They  brought  with  them  'also  the 
princess  Rowena,  the  daughter  of  Hengist, 
who  acted  as  cup-bearer  at  a  feast  given  by  her 
father  to  Yortigem,  the  principal  British  king. 
Yortigern  became  enamored  of  the  Saxon 
beauty,  and  demanded  her  in  marriage,  to 
which  Hengist  consented.  The  Britons,  alarm- 
ed at  all  these  proceedings,  intimated  to  their 
auxiliaries  that  the  time  was  now  arrived  for 
their  departure.  Hendst  and  Horsa  upon  this 
threw  off  the  mask,  allied  themselves  with  the 
northern  tribes  whom  they  had  lately  repelled, 
and  made  war  upon  the  Britons,  spreading 
liavoc  and  desolation,  according  to  the  venerable 
Bede,  from  the  "East  sea  to  the  West."  The 
Britons  formed  a  more  vigorous  system  of  de- 
fence, and,  having  deposed  Yortigem,  marched 
under  the  leadership  of  his  son  Yortimer.  Hen- 
gist and  Horsa  were  defeated  in  3  battles,  Horsa 
was  slain  in  action  at  Eaglesford,  now  Ayles- 
ford  (455),  and  Hengist  then  withdrew  to  his 
native  country.  The  death  of  Yortimer  was 
the  signal  for  Hengist^s  return.  His  forces  were 
much  augmented,  but  it  is  related  that  he  had 
recourse  to  perfidy  in  order  to  obtain  a  footing. 
He  is  represented  as  soliciting  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  his  son-in-law  Yortigern,  who  had  been 
restored  to  power  among  the  Britons.  The 
latter,  trusting  in  the  honor  of  the  Saxon,  in* 
▼ited  his  people  to  a  great  feast  at  StonehengOi 
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idiere,  oa  a  ogDal  from  Hengist,  a  fearfbl  mas- 
aacre  took  place.  The  life  of  Yortigem  was 
spared ;  bat  the  resalt  was  the  gpeedy  conqnesl 
of  the  whole  eoothern  ooantrjr.  Meanwhile, 
k.mbro8iofl,  a  Briton  of  Roman  descent,  en- 
deavored  to  reunite  his  countrymen.  Hen- 
ipat  receired  large  reinforcements,  under  the 
command  of  another  brother  named  Oota,  and 
of  EbiBsa  the  son  of  Octa,  who  occupied  North* 
amberland.  He  remained  himself  in  the  south, 
completing  his  conqnesta  in  a  great  batde  at 
Orajford.  in  467.  The  Britons  fled  in  terror  to 
London,  having  lost  the  flower  of  their  warrion 
in  this  defeat,  and  abandoned  Kent  The  king- 
dom which  bore  this  name  under  Hengist  is 
sud  to  hare  consbted  ot  the  county  so  called, 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  part  of  Surrey, 
though  Sharon  Turner  restricts  it  to  Kent 
proper.  The  victor  established  his  court  at 
Ganterbuxy,  and  reigned  about  80  years.  The 
Britons  meanwhile  had  made  several  desperate 
exertions  to  expel  him.  Their  last  effort  (478) 
was  conclusive  of  their  destinies,  as,  suffenng  a 
more  signal  defeat  than  ever,  they  are  declared 
to  have  fled  from  the  Saxons  as  from  fire.  The 
romantic  character  of  the  British  tradition  of 
these  two  princes  lias  been  fully  established  by 
modem  historians;  and  Lappenberg  haa  shown 
in  hU  ''History  of  England"  that  the  Angto- 
Saxon  stories  on  the  subject  are  also  purely 
mythical. 

HENGSTENBERG,  Ernst  Wilhkuc,  a  Ger^ 
man  theologian,  bom  in  FrOndenberg,  West- 
phalia, Oct  20, 1802.  He  studied  philology,  espe- 
cially the  oriental  languages,  at  Bonn,  where  he 
belonged  to  an  association  of  liberal  and  progres- 
sive students.  In  1828  he  went  as  a  private 
tutor  to  Basel.  In  1824  he  became  Privatdoeent 
of  theology  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  soon 
guned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest 
representatives  of  the  orthodox  theology  in 
Germany.    In  1826  he  became  extraordinary 

?rofe86or,  and  in  1828  ordinary  professor  of  Old 
'estament  exegesis  at  the  same  university. 
He  soon  acqnir^  a  commanding^  influence  in 
the  church  by  the  publication  6t  the  Ihan^ 
geluehe  Kirehenteitung  (1827),  which  marks  a 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  German 
Protestant  church.  It  was  started  as  the  com- 
mon organ  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the 
church  and  the  conservative  aristocratic  party 
in  the  state.  Among  its  founders  and  contrib- 
.  ntors  were  a  large  number  of  the  most  cele- 
brated names  in  Germany,  including  Otto  and 
Ludwig  von  Gerlach,  Neander,  Tholuck,  Lange, 
Huber,  Stahl,  Yilmar,  and  Leo.  Hengstenberg, 
however,  soon  fell  out  with  the  theologians 
who  were  attached  more  to  evangelical-bibli- 
cal than  orthodox  Lutheran  principles,  and 
bis  journal  became  more  and  more  the  organ 
of  a  high  church  Lutheran  party.  He  oppos- 
ed the  revolutions  of  1848  and  1849;  and  after 
the  success  of  the  counter-revolution  in  Prus- 
sia in  1849,  he  was  believed  to  mle,  by  his 
influence,  in  union  with  Stahl  and  Gerlach, 
both  church  and  state.    This  influence  ceaaed 


when,  in  Nov.  1858,  the  prince  regent  'ap- 
pointed a  new  ministry.  The  policy  of  the  new 
minister  of  public  worship,  Bethmann  HoUweg, 
was  considered  by  Hengstenberg  as  so  disaa- 
truus  to  the  best  interests  of  the  churchy  that  he 
spoke  of  a  secession  of  the  whole  llutheran 
party  from  the  state  church  as  perhaps  soon  to 
become  a  necessity.  The  order  of  freemasons, 
although  the  prince  of  Prussia  was  known  to 
be  one  of  its  chief  patrons,  was  denounced  bv 
him  in  a  series  of  severe  articles  as  deistic  and 
infidel.  Hengstenberg's  first  work  was  a  trans- 
lation of  tlie  ''  Metaphysics  "  of  Aristotle  (1824). 
All  his  succeeding  works  were  devoted  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  to  the  defence 
of  its  genuineness,  integrity,  inspiration,  and 
divine  authority,  against  the  attscks  of  modem 
critical  and  sceptical  schools.  Most  of  them 
have  been  translated  into  English,  and  are  pub- 
lished in  Churk's  ^  Foreign  Theological  Library.'' 
The  most  celebrated  among  them  is  his  Ck/rU^ 
tohgie  des  Alien  TeUaments  (Berlin,  1829-'86; 
2d  ed.  1854r-'6 ;  translated  by  Br.  R.  Keith,  3 
vols.  8vo.,  Alexandria,  1886-'9),  containing  a  fhU 
expontion  of  all  the  Messianic  prophecies.  Hia 
CirttMnentar  Hiber  die  Fealmen  is  regarded  as  a 
masterpiece  of  orthodox  exegetioid  theology. 
It  was  translated  into  English,  and  frimished 
the  groundwork  for  the  more  condensed  com- 
mentary of  Dr.  Alexander  of  I^inceton  on  tiie 
same  book.  His  other  works  are :  Beitrdge  Eur 
Mnleitung  in$  Alte  Teetament  (8  vols.,  1831- 
'9);  Die  BiUsher  Mo$i$  und  Agypten  (1841; 
English  translation  bv  R.  D.  G.  Kobbins,  An- 
dover,  1848) ;  Die  wieMigsten  ttnd  eekwiengeten 
A^eehnitte  dee  Fentateuehs  (1842);  Commen* 
tar  uber  die  Offenbarung  Johannie  (2  vols., 
I860),  which  has  been  received  with  much  le» 
favor  than  his  works  on  the  Old  Testament. 
He  regards  the  millennium  as  something  past, 
and  dates  it  from  the  down&ll  of  German  hea- 
thenism to  modem  infidelity  and  revoluttons. 

HEKKE,  Adolf  Ghbistian  Hbinrioh,  a  Ger- 
man professor  of  medicine,  bom  in  Brunswick, 
April  12, 1775,  died  there,  Aug.  8,  1848.  For 
some  time  he  practised  his  profession  in  bis  na- 
tive city ;  in  1816  he  became  professor  of  physi- 
ology, pathology,  and  medical  iurispradence  at 
Eriangen,  and  in  1818  of  toerapeutios  and 
clinique.  He  was  chiefiy  distinguished  by  his 
contributions  to  the  science  of  medical  juris- 
prudence. His  Lehrhueh  der  geriehtliehen  Me- 
dicin  passed  through  12  editions  from  1812  to 
1851.  His  Zeitachrift  Jur  S^aate-Anneikunde 
has  been  continued  since  his  deaili,  and  since 
1850  by  Behrends.  Among  his  other  prind- 
pal  works  are :  Eandhueh  teurSrkenntniee  wuL 
Meihing  der  Einderhrankheiten  (FrankC,  1809 ; 
4th  ed.  1887),  takdDanteUungder  VerbUndeten 
gegen Napoleon  in  den  Jahren  1818-U5  (4  vols., 
1814-^16). — ^HXRMANK  WiLHXLM  EDiTA]u>,broth- 
er  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Branswick,  Sept. 
28, 1788,  has  been  since  1888  professor  of  Juna- 
pmdence  at  Halle.  Among  his  principal  works 
is  his  Bandbueh  dee  Criminatreehte  und  der 
CHminalpolitih  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1828-'8). 
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HEKKLE,  ICoBBs  Mo«toqme8t,  an  AmerioflO 

clergy  man,  bom  in  Virginia,  Karoh  S3,  1798. 

In  1S19  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  became  a 

uuflsionary  to  the  Wyandot  Indians.  In  1822  be 

oondactea  a  religiooa  magazine,  and  has  often 

since  been  connected  with  the  press.    He  was 

elected  joint  editor  of  the  chnrch  paper  at  Nash- 

viUe,  Tenn.,  in  1845,  and  in  1847  established  the 

*'  Sonthom  Ladies'  Companion,"  and  edited  it 

for  8  Tears.    He  has  published  a  volnme  of 

masonic  addresses  (1848);  "Primary  Platform 

of  Methodism''  (1861);  ""Anal^^is  of  Ohnrch 

OoTemment"  (1852) ;  ^  Life  of  Bishop  Basoom" 

(1858);  "Primitive  Episcopacy"  (1856). 

HENLE,  EmBomcH  Gustat  Jakob,  or  ac- 
cording to  some  aathoritieS)  Julius,  a  German 
physiologist  and  anatomist,  bom  in  Forth,  Fran- 
conia,  Jnly  9,  1809.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Heidelberg  and  at  Bonn,  receiving  his  degree  of 
doctor  in  the  latter  place  in  1882,  and  snbse- 
qoently  went  to  Berlin,  where,  throngh  the 
recommendation  of  Johann  MCQler,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  at  the  anatomical  museum. 
In  1884  he  became  prosector  to  the  medical 
&oulty  of  the  university,  an  office  recently  va- 
cated by  Mnller;  but  having  been  convicted  of 
^ffilUdng  with  the  secret  societies  of  the  stu- 
dents omod  the  Bur»eAenieh<iifUny  he  was  im- 
prisoned, and,  thoogh  soon  after  pardoned  and 
released,  was  not  able  nntil  1887  to  establish 
himself  in  the  university  as  a  private  tutor. 
For  8  years  he  gave  instructions  in  pathology 
and  in  microscopic  anatomy,  the  latter  a  branch 
of  science  whicn  he  was  the  first  to  develop ; 
and  in  1840  he  accepted  the  professorship  of 
anatomy  and  zoology  in  the  university  of  ZOrich. 
Previous  to  this  he  had  been  a  contributor  to 
the  "  Annual  Reports"  of  Oanstatt,  and  had  pub- 
lished Ueber  SMeim'  und  EiterbUdung  (Ber- 
lin, 1888);  Vtrgldekende  AnaUnnie  dei  Kehl' 
hop/a  (Leipsio,  1889),  describing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  laiynz  in  animals,  from  man  down 
to  the  lowest  types  of  creation;  and  PathoUh 
guche  UhUrmuhungm  (Berlin,  1840),  a  series 
of  observations  on  the  nervous  system,  the  peri- 
odical nature  of  certain  maladies,  miasma,  kc. 
While  at  Z&rich  he  aided  Pfenffer  in  establish- 
ing the  Journal  de  mSdecine  rtUioAeUs.  Be- 
tween 1844  and  1852  he  filled  the  chair  of  anat- 
omy^  physiology,  pathology,  and  anthropology 
at  Heiddberg,  his  lectures  on  the  latter  branch 
having  attracted  manv  pupils  from  all  depart- 
ments of  the  university.  Within  this  period 
appeared  lus  Handbuch  der  raUansUm  Fatholo^ 

gM,  his  most  important  contribution  to  science, 
ince  1852  he  has  been  professor  of  anatomy 
and  director  of  the  anatomical  institute  at  Gdt- 
tingen.  Belonging  to  the  so  called  physiologi- 
cal school  in  pathology,  he  has  defined  his  scien- 
tific position  in  an  able  review  of  former  raedi- 
cal  theories  and  methods,  in  which  he  also 
nrges  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  physio- 
logical fiicts  which  recent  observations  upon  the 
h^y  in  disease  have  evolved.  His  employ- 
ment of  the  achromatic  microscope  for  anatom- 
ical purposes  opened  a  wide  and  interesting 


of  observation  to  scientific  men.  Among 
his  remaining  works  are:  Handbuch  der  aUge- 
meinen  AtuUcmie  (Berlin,  18411  Bdndbuch  der 

grstematiechen  Anatomie  de$  Mensehen  (8  vols., 
runswiok,  1855),  Ac,  the  latter  work  ranking 
next  in  importance  to  his  treatise  on  pathology. 
HENLEY,  John,  an  English  dergymaiL  bet- 
ter known  as  "  Orator  Henley,"  born  in  Melton 
Mowbray,  Aug.  8,  1692,  died  Oct.  14,  1756. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  vicar  of  his  native  place, 
entered  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  at  the 
age  of  17,  and  while  an  undergraduate  address- 
ed to  the  '^Spectator"  two  letters  of  indiffer- 
ent wit  which  were  published  in  numbers  896 
and  518.  On  leaving  the  university  he  taught 
school  with  reputation  at  Melton,  and  having 
taken  orders  was  made  assistant  curate  of  the 
same  parish.  Soon  afterward  he  redgned  this 
position  and  went  to  London,  where  he  was 
chosen  assistant  preacher  at  Ormond  street  and 
Bloomsbury  chapels.  In  1728  he  obtdned  the 
livinjg  of  Ohelmondiston,  Suffolk,  with  the 
privilege  of  non-residence;  but  reports  having 
been  spread  damaging  to  his  reputation,  the 
bishop  ordered  him  to  remove  to  his  parish, 
whereupon  he  resigned  the  living.  He  now 
rented  a  building  in  x^ewport  market,  and  fitted 
it  up  as  a  place  of  worship.  ^*  The  Oratory," 
as  he  called  it,  was  opened  in  1726,  and  for 
about  80  years  he  contmued  to  lecture  twice  a 
week  to  large  audiences^  composed  mainly  of 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  people.  All  except 
those  who  rented  seats  were  charged  a  shilling 
for  admittance.  He  endeavored  to  found  a  new 
sect  to  be  called  Henleyarians,  and  drew  up  a 
form  of  prayer  under  the  titie  of  the  ^  Primitive 
Liturgy,^^  discarding  the  Kicene  and  Athanasian 
creeds.  He  also  conceived  the  idea  of  connect- 
ing with  his  system  an  enlarged  course  of  liberal 
education  under  a  corps  of  competent  professors, 
of  whom  he  should  be  the  president,  but  the 
scheme  was  not  carried  out.  For  some  time 
he  edited  a  weekly  Journal  of  nonsense  called 
the  "Hyp-Doctor,"  designed  to  ridicule  the 
arguments  of  the  "  Craftsman,'^  for  which  he 
received  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole  £100  a  year. 
When  this  gratuity  was  withdrawn,  he  be- 
came so  violent  an  opponent  of  government 
that  in  1746  some  adherents  of  the  ministry 
broke  up  one  of  his  Sunday  evening  meetings 
by  force  and  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  but  he 
was  soon  set  at  liberty.  He  used  to  put  forth 
the  most  preposterous  announcements  in  order 
to  attract  hearers.  On  one  occasion  he  adver- 
tised to  teach  shoemakers  a  diort  way  of  mak- 
iug  shoesy  which  was  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of 
ready-made  boots.  '  He  interlarded  his  orations 
with  satire,  invective,  and  buffoonery,  and  ac- 
companied them  with  all  the  extravagances  of 
a  theatrical  delivery — 

Timing  hiB  toIm  and  balancing  his  hands; 

his  object  being,  as  he  said,  to  keep  the  con- 
gregation awake.  He  delighted  in  the  title  of 
^  restorer  of  andent  eloquence,"  and  Pope  thus 
apofltrophiaed  him  in  the  ^*  Dunoiad : " 
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O  grest  nttorsr  of  the  good  old  ittgOi 

Preacher  at  once  and  lanjr  of  thy  w  I 
O  worthj  thoa  of  Egypt*!  wise  abodea, 
A  decent  prieet  wkere  moBkeyB  were  the  godal 

Notwithstanding  this  character  by  which  he  is 
now  almost  ezclosiveljr  known,  Henley  was  a 
man  of  learning  and  a  diligent  stndent.  He 
wrote  a  poem  entitled  '*  Esther,"  which  is  said 
to  contain  fine  passages;  a  "  Gompleat  Lingnist, 
or  an  Universal  Grammar  of  all  the  Considerable 
Tongues  in  Being"'  (8vo.,  London,  1719-'21); 
a  ^* History  of  Sweden;**  a  number  of  pam- 
phlets, various  controversial  pieces,  and  the 
"  Oratory  Transactions,"  nublished  in  numbers. 

HENNA,  a  pigment  obtained  from  a  shrub 
of  the  genus  Latosonia  (Willdenow),  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  lythraeea^  found  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  of  easy  culture  and  propagation. 
The  ffenus  consists  of  but  two  speciea  Z.  winMa 
and  2.  inermis.  The  latter  is  termed  in  Arabia 
the  henna  plant,  and  bears  abundantly  corym- 
bose, white,  and  very  fragrant  flowers;  the 
leaves  are  smooth,  opnosite,  oval,  and  lanceolate. 
It  is  much  cultivatea  in  Egypt^  and  is  export- 
ed from  thence  to  Persia  and  the  Indies.  The 
pigment  is  yellow,  and  is  obtained  by  powder- 
ing the  dried  leaves,  and  making  them  into  a 
paste  with  hot  water.  It  is  used  l^  women  to 
color  their  nails  and  the  ends  of  their  fingers, 
and  men  frequently  dye  their  beards  with  it, 
changing  the  yellow  color  to  black  by  the  sub- 
sequent application  of  indigo.  The  yellow  color 
on  the  nails  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  mummies 
has  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
henna. 

HENNEPIN,  an  E.  oo.  of  Minn.,  bounded  E. 
by  the  Mississippi,  N.  by  Crow  river,  and  S.  W. 
by  the  Minnesota  or  St.  Peter's ;  pop.  in  1857, 
18,064.  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  covered 
with  good  timber,  and  contains  Minnetanka 
lake.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  French 
missionary  and  explorer  of  this  region,  Louis 
Hennepin.    Capital,  Minneapolis. 

HENNEPIN,  Louis,  a  Franciscan  (Recollect) 
missionary  and  explorer  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
born  at  Ath,  Belgium,  about  1640,  died  in 
Holland  subsequent  to  1699.  After  his  en- 
trance into  the  Franciscan  order,  his  roving 
disposition  was  gratified  by  a  tour  through  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  at  the  close  of  which  he  was 
settled  for  a  year  as  preacher  at  Hal  in  Belgium. 
His  superiors  then  sent  him  to  Artois,  whence, 
after  begging  at  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  where  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  sea  by  loitering  whole 
days  around  sailors*  eating  houses,  he  journeyed 
to  HoUand,  and  for  8  months  had  charge  of 
a  hospital  at  Maeetricht.  At  the  battle  of  Senef, 
between  the  prince  of  Cond6  and  William  of 
Orange,  in  1674,  he  was  present  as  regimental 
chaplain.  The  next  year  he  was  ordered  to 
Canada,  and  embarked  at  La  Rochelle  in  com- 
pany with  Bishop  Laval,  whose  favor  he  man- 
aged to  secure  on  the  voyage,  and  with  the  sieur 
de  la  Salle.  He  preached  for  a  while  at  Quebec, 
but  his  love  of  adventure  seems  to  have  been 
stronger  than  his  taste  for  the  ministry.  In  1 676 
he  went  to  the  Indian  misdon  at  Fort  Ftontenae, 


whence  he  visited  the  Five  Nations  and  the 
Dutch  settlement  at  Albany.  In  1678,  having 
returned  to  Quebec,  he  was  attached  to  La 
SaUe*8  expedition,  and,  in  company  with  the 
chevalier  de  Tonty  and  the  sieur  de  la  Motte, 
was  ordered  to  sail  from  Fort  Frontenac  to  Ni- 
agara, and  there  construct  a  vessel  ibr  navigating 
the  lakes  above  the  falls.  This  accomplished. 
La  Salle  joined  the  party,  and  on  Aug.  7, 1679, 
the  adventurers  began  their  voyage  on  Lake 
Erie.  They  passed  though  Lakes  Erie,  Huron, 
and  Afichigan,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Joseph's 
river,  ascended  this  in  canoes  to  the  portage, 
carried  their  frail  barks  6  or  6  miles  by  land  to 
the  Kankakee,  and  floated  down  this  stream 
and  the  Iroquois  to  the  Illinois,  on  the  banks 
of  which  they  built  Fort  Cr^vecceur  near  the 
present  site  of  l^eoria.  After  a  delay  of  two 
months  at  this  place.  La  Salle  returned  to  Fort 
Frontenac  for  supplies,  charging  Father  Henne- 
pin with  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  sources 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  had  never  been  ex- 
plored above  the  month  of  the  Wisconsin.  Ac- 
companied by  Picard  du  Gay  and  Michel  Ako, 
he  set  out  in  a  canoe,  Feb.  29,  1680,  followed 
the  Illinois  to  its  mouth,  and  ascended  the 
Mississippi  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which 
he  was  the  first  European  to  see,  and  which 
he  named  in  honor  of  his  patron  saint  This 
was  on  April  80.  Arriving  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St  Francis  river,  in  what  is  now  the  state 
of  Minnesota,  he  travelled  by  land  about  180 
miles  along  its  banks,  naming  it  in  honor  of 
the  founder  of  his  order,  and  visited  the  Sioux 
Indians,  whom  he  mentions  by  the-  names 
Issati  aqd  Nadouessioux.  He  staid  with  them 
three  months,  being  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count held  in  captivity,  and  then,  meetings 
party  of  Frenchmen  who  had  come  into  the 
country  by  way  of  Lake  Superior,  returned  with 
them  to  Canada,  descending  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Wisconsin,  and  passing  up  that  river  and 
down  the  Fox,  and  so  through  Green  bay  to 
Lake  Michigan.  From  Quebec  he  sailed  for 
France,  where  he  published  in  1688  his  Deferip- 
tion  de  laLauUianey  nouvellement  dieouterte  au 
mid-oueBt  djt  la,  Nouvelle-Franee,  &o.  (12mo., 
Paris),  containing  the  fullest  published  account 
of  La  Sa11e*s  first  expedition,  a  liistory  of  his 
second  voyage,  and  of  Hennepin's  own  explo- 
rations, with  a  description  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi. Notwithstanding  the  writer's  vanity 
and  fondness  for  exaggeration,  the  work  is  val- 
uable. Hennepin  was  now  appointed  guardian 
of  a  convent  at  Renty  in  Ai^is;  but  refusing  to 
return  to  America  in  obedience  to  his  eccle- 
siastical superiors,  he  was  compeUed  to  leave 
France,  and  entered  the  service  of  William  IH. 
of  England.  He  put  off  his  clerical  dress  in 
Holland  about  1697,  but  to  the  end  of  his  life 
seems  to  have  written  himself:  *'  Recollect  mis- 
sionary and  apostolic  notary.**  In  1697,  10 
years  after  La  Salle*s  death,  Hennepin  pub- 
lished his  extraordinary  NbutMe  dkeaw>erte  cTun 
trh-gravd  pays  HtuS  dans  VAmirique  entre  U 
Nbuv$au  Mexique  et  laMer  Qladale,  ^  (18mo.| 
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TJtrechty  T^jprinted  tbe  next  year  under  the 
title,  Nouveau  uyyage  dona  unpay$phu  grand 
que  VEurape^  &o.  In  this  vorK,  which  em- 
bodies his  Detoriptwn  de  la  Lauisiane^  written 
anew  and  enlarged,  he  claims  to  have  desoeod* 
ed  to  the  month  of  the  MissiBsippi,  and  to  have 
been  the  first  Enropean  who  floated  on  that 
river.  He  gives  a  description  of  the  scenerv, 
Indian  trib^  and  distances  along  the  ronte^ 
with  a  minuteness  which  easily  gained  him 
credit  for  veracity,  and  explained  his  long  si- 
lence on  this  important  point  by  saying  that  he 
feared  the  enmity  of  La  Salle,  who  had  ordered 
him  to  follow  a  difSarent  conrae,  and  who  prided 
liimself  upon  his  own  claims  as  the  first  who 
descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  galf  of  Mexico. 
Notwithstanding  the  ntter  impossibility  of  re- 
conciling the  dates  given  in  Hennepin^s  narra- 
tive, the  story  obtained  general  credence  nntil 
its  falseness  was  exposed  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparks. 
(See  ''  Life  of  La  Salle,'*  by  Sparks,  in  the  "  Li- 
brary  of  American  Biography  .*')  Hennepin  ^^  is 
now  remembered,*'  says  Bancroft,  **  not  merely 
as  a  light-hearted,  arabitioas,  daring  discoverer, 
bnt  also  as  a  boastfol  liar." 

HENNINGSEN,  Ohables  Fbbdbrio,  an  Eng- 
lish author  and  soldier,  of  Scandinavian  ex- 
traction, bom  in  1815.  In  1884  he  entered  as 
a  volonteer  the  service  of  Don  Oarloe,  the 
claimant  of  the  Spanish  throne.  The  war  was 
then  at  its  height,  and  yonng  Henningsen 
speedily  rose  to  be  captain  of  Zumalacarregni's 
body  goard.  On  the  condnsion  of  the  conven- 
tion negotiated  by  Lord  Eliot  and  Ck>l.  Gur- 
wood,  he  returned  to  England.  He  sabseqnent- 
ly  went  back  to  Spain  with  the  rank  of  liea- 
tenant-colonel,  and  served  with  the  Oarlist 
forces  in  manv  engagements.  He  was  attached 
to  the  expedition  which  marched  on  Madrid 
from  Aragon,  and  after  the  battle  of  Villas  de 
Ids  Navarros,  he  was  riused  to  the  rank  of  col- 
onel, and  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry. 
When  within  8  miles  of  Madrid,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  queen's  horse  in  great  force,  bnt 
finally  sacoeeded  in  breaking  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  A  few  days  afterward  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  released  on  parole  not  to  serve 
again  during  the  war.  He  next  served  in  the 
Russian  army  in  Circassia,  on  which  territory 
he  drew  up  an  important  military  report.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  wrote  his  ^^  Revela- 
tions of  Ruana,"  translated  into  French  by  Cy- 
prien  Robert  and  published  in  Paris  (8  vols., 
1845).  Kow  known  by  his  writings  as  an  anti* 
czarist,  he  was  welcomed  by  the  msurrection- 
ary  leaders  of  Hungary,  when  the  crisis  in  that 
country  was  approaching.  A  plan  of  campaign 
proposed  by  Henningsen  was  so  highly  approv- 
ed o^  esp^ially  by  Gen.  Guyon,  that  he  was 
to  be  appointed  military  and  civil  conunander 
of  the  fortress  of  Oomom.  When  the  struffgle 
was  over,  he  visited.  Koasnth,  then  detained  at 
Kntaieh,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  next  visited  Italy, 
'  making  the  overland  ioumey  from  Ck>nstanti- 
nople,  passing  through  Albania,  and  crossing 
the  Adriatic,  under  circumstances  of  great  perils 


Henningsen  reached  the  United  States  shortly 
after  Kossuth,  and  remained  here  as  a  represen- 
tative of  Hungarian  interests.  When  the  con- 
test in  Nicaragua  began  to  assume  serious  pro- 
portions, he  was  invited  to  join  the  forces  of 
Gren.  Walker ;  and  having  consented  to  do  so  on 
certain  conditions,  he  was  inmiediately  on  his 
arrival  in  that  country  appointed  major-general. 
He  remained  with  the  army  from  Oct.  1866,  un- 
til its  surrender  to  Ootemander  Davis,  U.  S.  N., 
in  May,  1857.  He  was  seoonll  in  command  at  the 
battle  of  the  Transit,  Nov.  11,  and  in  the  8  days' 
combat  at  Masaya.  Having  thrown  himself 
into  Granada  with  416  persons,  140  of  whom 
were  women,  children,  and  wounded,  he  was 
surrounded  by  2,800  troops  of  San  Salvador  and 
Guatemala,  afterward  increased  to  4,000.<  Burn- 
ing the  city,  he  fought  his  way  to  the  lake  with 
a  loss  of  280  killed,  wounded,  or  carried  off  by 
cholera ;  and  there  being  joined  by  a  reinforce- 
ment of  180  men,  he  routed  the  allies,  inflicting 
on  them  an  enormous  loss.  He  commanded  at 
the  battle  of  Obri\)e,  and  was  second  in  com- 
mand at  the  8d  and  4th  battles  of  San  Jorge. 
He  directed  the  defence  of  Rivas,  March  28  and 
April  11,  when  the  allies  who  penetrated  into 
the  town  were  all  killed  or  captured.  Gen. 
Henningsen  is*  now  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  married  to  a  niece  of  the  late 
John  Macpherson  Berrien,  for  many  years  U.  S. 
senator  from  Georgia.  His  speciality  in^ums  is 
artillery,  but  he  has  also  given  great  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  small  arms,  having  in 
fact  superintended  the  construction  of  the  first 
Mini6  rifles  ever  made  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  the  author  of  ^^  Twelve  Months'  Campaign 
with  Zumalacarregui;"  "The  White  Slave," 
a  novel;  "Eastern  Europe;"  "Sixty  Years 
Hence,"  a  novel  of  Russian  life ;  "  Analogies 
and  Contrasts ;"  and  various  other  works,  all 
published  in  London. 

HENRICO,  a  S.  E.  oo.  of  Va.,  bounded  S. 
W.  by  James  river,  and  N.  K  by  the  Chicka- 
hominy;  area,  291  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,48,- 
572,  of  whom  16,109  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  diversified  with  hills  of  no  great  height ;  bitu- 
minous coal  abounds  in  the  W.  part,  but  most 
of  the  soil  is  light  and  poor.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  266,011  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
118,044  of  wheat.  88,882  of  oats,  2,196  tons  of 
hay,  888  bales  or  cotton,  66,616  lbs.  of  butter, 
400  of  tobacco,  and  8,615  of  wool.  Thero  were 
10  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  82  tobacco  factories, 
1  iron  foundery,  4  machine  shops,  1  paper  mill, 
1  woollen  factory,  4  coal  mines,  15  newspaper 
oflSces,  44  churches,  859  pupils  attending  publio 
schook,  and  1,128  attending  other  schools  and 
academies.  The  James  river  and  Kanawha 
canal  has  its  E.  terminus  in  this  county,  and  4 
railroads,  viz.,  the  Virginia  central,  the  Rich- 
mond  and  Danville,  the  Richmond,  Frederic, 
and  Potomac,  and  the  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg, radiate  from  Richmond,  the  capital  of 
the  state  and  county.  Value  of  real  estate  in 
1856,  $7,294,729,  showing  an  increase  of  71  per 
cenW  sinco  1850* 
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HENRIETTA  ANNA  of  EvoLAim,  dnolMes 
of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  suooeeding  and  of 
Charles  I.  of  England,  bom  in  Exeter,  Jnne  16, 
1644,  died  at  St  Cloud,  June  29, 1670.  When 
her  moUier  left  Eoftland,  she  was  confided  to 
the  care  of  Lady  Morton,  who  succeeded  in 
bringing  her  safely  to  France.  There  she  was 
educated  as  a  pnvate  person  rather  than  a 
princess,  making  a  very  udifferent  figure  at  the 
fVench  court.  Young  Loui%  XIV.  declined  her 
hand,  under  pretence  that  she  was  too  young 
(he  would  not  say  too  poor  and  ugly)  for  him. 
A  few  years  afterward  she  had  become  the  moat 
fascinating  princess  in  Europe.  On  tlie  restora- 
tion of  her  brother  Oharles  U.  to  the  throne  of 
England,  she  repaired  to  his  court,  and  in  March, 
1661,  was  married  to  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans, 
the  youngest  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  8h6  now 
became  the  centre  of  attraction  in  the  French 
court,  and  even  inspired  the  king  with  some- 
thing more  than  brotherly  affection.  Thoush 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  overstepped  the 
limits  of  pr(^riety,  it  brought  about  an  es- 
trangement between  Henrietta  and  her  husband, 
which  was  embittered  by  her  subsequent  in- 
trigue with  the  count  of  Guiche.  In  1670, 
when  Louis  XIV.  was  anzions  to  win  Oharles  II. 
over  to  a  friendly  neutrality,  if  not  to  an  aUiance. 
he  sent  Henrietta  to  England,  and  she  fulfiUea 
her  mission  to  his  entire  sati^action.  On  her 
return  to  8t.  Cloud  she  died  suddenly  in  great 
suffering,  after  drinking  a  cup  of  chicory  water. 
It  was  then  rumored  that  she  had  been  poi- 
soned; and  a  favorite  of  her  husband,  the 
chevalier  of  Lorraine,  who  had  been  exiled  at 
her  request,  was  pointed  out  as  the  promoter, 
if  not  the  direct  author  of  the  crime.  Her  fu- 
neral oration  was  delivered  by  Bossnet,  and  her 
biography  was  written  by  Mme.  de  Lafayette. 

HENRIETTA  MARIA  or  Franob,  queen  of 
England,  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  25,  1609,  died 
Sept  10, 1669.  She  was  the  youngest  child  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France  by  his  second  wife,  Maria 
de'  Medici,  and  had  much  of  her  father's  wit 
and  oonrage,  joined  to  some  youthful  beauty. 
James  I.  demanded  her  hand  for  his  son  Charles, 
and  the  marriage  ceremony  took  place  by  proxy 
at  Paris  a  few  days  after  Charles's  accession  to 
the  throne.  May  21, 1626.  Henrietta,  welcomed 
with  ffreat  kindness  by  her  husband,  became 
obnoxious  to  the  Englii^  nation  by  her  undis- 
guised partiality  for  the  Catholic  fiiiith.  She  was 
moreover  charged  bvthe  king's  opponents  with 
being  the  adviser  of  his  arbitrary  policy,  and  the 
enemy  of  English  liberties.  Her  unpopularity 
was  increased  by  her  participation  in  the  strife 
between  Charles  and  tiie  parliament.  In  1648 
she  repaired  to  Holland,  and  procured  money 
and  troops  which  she  undertook  to  bring  to 
England.  Notwithstanding  a  violent  storm, 
which  drove  her  fieet  toward  the  continent,  she 
finally  succeeded  in  landing  her  forces  at  Bur* 
lington,  and,  after  escaping  many  dangers. 
Joined  her  husband  at  Oxford.  In  1644,  a  few 
days  after  being  delivered  of  Henrietta  Anna, 
her  lost  child,  at  Exeter,  she  narrowly  escapea 


being  taken  prisoner  by  Essex,  and  went  to 
Falmontli,  whence  she  suled  to  France  on  boai^ 
of  a  Dntoh  ship.  Her  health  had  been  seriously 
impaired,  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
was  never  entirely  restored.  She  also  suffered 
from  the  civil  troubles  of  France,  and  led  a  sad 
life  until  Charles  U.  was  recalled  to  England  in 
1660.  She  paid  him  a  visit  with  her  daughter 
Henrietta  Anna,  but  soon  returned  to  France, 
where  she  continued  in  retirement  at  her  honae 
in  Colombes,  near  Paris.  She  died  suddenly,  and 
her  remains  were  buried  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  with  the  exception  of  her  heart,  which 
was  intrusted  to  the  nuns  of  St  Marie  de  Chail- 
lot  Bossuet  delivered  a  funeral  oration  in  her 
honor.  The  private  correspondence  of  Henri- 
etta and  Charles  I.  during  the  civil  war  was 
published  in  1867,  edited  by  Mrs.  Green. 

HENRIQUEL-DUPONT,  Loms  Piebbb,  a 
French  engraver,  bom  in  Paris,  June  13, 1797. 
After  attending  for  several  years  the  school  of 
Pierre  Gu4rin,  the  painter,  he  took  to  engraving 
under  the  direction  of  Bervic.  His  works  num- 
ber about  70,  the  principal  of  which  are  a  full 
length  portrait  of  a  lady  and  her  daughter  after 
Vandyke  (1822);  Gnstavus  Vasa,  after  Hersent 
(1881),  the  more  valuablesinoe  the  original  paint- 
ing was  destroyed  in  1848  at  thewttau  royal; 
a  full  length  portrait  of  Louis  Phillippe,  after 
G^nxd  (1887) ;  ''Lord  Strafford  on  his  Way  to 
the  Scaffold,"  after  Delaroche  (1840);  <"  Christ 
the  Consoler,"  after  Scheffer  (1841);  nortrait 
of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  after  Delaroche 
(1842);  the  "Hemicyde"  of  the  palau  dM 
beaux  arta^  after  Delaroche's  fresco  (1852); 
the  ''  Virgin  and  Child, "  after  Raphael  (1855) ; 
the  "Enshrouding  of  Our  Saviour,"  after  De- 
kroche  (1855);  and  ''Moses  on  the  Nile,'' 
after  the  same  (1858).  He  is  now  engaged  in 
engraving,  on  krge  plates,  the  "St.  (}atharine" 
of  Correggio,  and  the  "Disciples  at  Emmaus" 
of  Paul  Veronese.  He  b  also  a  skilful  draughts- 
man, and  his  exquisite  crayon  portraits  are  much 
sought  aft»r  by  amateurs. 
■  HENRT,  the  name  of  10  counties  in  the 
United  States.  L  A  S.  co.  of  Va.,  bordering 
on  N.  C,  and  drained  by  Smith's  river,  a 
tributary  of  the  Dan ;  area,  858  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  8,872,  of  whom  8,840  were  alaves.  It  has 
a  hilly  sur&oe.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
282,811  bushels  of  Indian  com,  29,704  of  wh^ 
and  1,018,079  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  wwe  6 
grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  22  tobacco  factories,  13 
churches,  and  1,891  pupils  attending  publto 
schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1866,  $1,631- 
907,  showing  an  increase  of  70  per  cent  since 
1850.  Capital,  Martinsville.  U.  A  central 
CO.  of  QtLj  bounded  N.  E.  by  South  river,  a 
branch  of  the  Ocmulgee,  anddridned  by  Cotton 
river;  area,  594  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  10,898, 
of  whom  8,265  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
diversified  and  well  wooded,  and  the  soil  is  of 
middling  quality.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  514,796  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  88,897  of 
oats,  106,905  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  9,852  bales 
of  cotton.    There  were  12  grist  mills,  7  saw 
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mills,  1  cotton  &ctory,  1  tannery,  40  cborcfaea, 
and  B60  pnpUs  atteadiDg  public  schools.  Iron, 
qnartz,  and  a  small  quantity  of  gold  are  fonnd. 
Valne  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,681,754.  The 
Maoon  and  Western  railroad  passes  through  the 
W.  part  of  the  county.  Oapital,  MoDonongh. 
IIL  A  &  £.  CO.  of  Ala.,  bounded  S.  by  Florida, 
and  separated  from  Georgia  on  the  E.  by  the 
Chattahoochee  river ;  area,  975  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  9,019,  of  -whom  2,242  were  slaves.  It 
has  a  diversified  surface,  and  a  light,  sandy,  but 
very  fertile  soil,  drained  by  many  small  streams, 
and  in  some  parts  overgrown  with  pine  forests. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  277,856  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  98,840  of  sweet  potatoes,  878 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  68,191  lbs.  of  rice,  and 
5,285  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  25  grist  milk, 
70  saw  mills,  1  newroaper  office,  26  churches^ 
and  526  pupils  attending  public  schools.  •  The 
Chattahoochee  is  navigable  by  steamboats  on 
the  £.  border  of  the  county.  Capital,  Abbe- 
viHe.  IV.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Tenn^  bordering  on 
Kentucky,  bounded  E.  partly  by  Tennessee  river 
and  partly  by  the  Big  Sandy ;  area,  600  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1850,  18,288,  of  whom  4^821  were 
slaves.  The  sur&ce  is  level  and  the  soU  rich. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  898,828  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  141,056  of  oats,  54,550  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  2,029,182  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There 
were  8  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  1  newspaper 
office,  70  churches,  and  1,500  pupils  attendmg 
public  schools.  Several  railroads  have  been 
projected  to  connect  Paris,  the  ca|Mtal,  with 
Nashville,  Memphis,  Hickman,  Ky.,  and  Louis- 
ville, V.  A  K  CO.  of  Ky.,  bounded  N.  E.  by 
the  Kentucky  river,  which  is  here  navigable  by 
steamboats ;  area,  260  sq,  m. ;  pop.  m  1850, 
11,442,  of  whom  8,018  were  slaves.  It  has  an 
undulating  surface,  partiy  covered  with  forests, 
and  a  fertile  soil  of  limestone  formation.    The 

Eroductions  in  1850  were  964,872  bushels  of 
adian  com,  88,844  of  wheat,  109,208  of  oats, 
1,057,278  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  89,968  of  wool.- 
There  were  12  grist  milla^  10  saw  mills,  26 
churches^  and  •  885  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1865,  $8,809,- 
832.  The  Louisville  and  Frankfort  railroad 
passes  through  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  county. 
Capital,  Newcastle.  Drennon  Springs,  on  the 
Kentucky  river,  are  noted  as  a  &shionable  re- 
sort. Y  L  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Ohio,  traversed-  by 
Haumee  river  and  drained  by  several  of  its 
branches ;  area,  410  bq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,485, 
It  has  a  level  sniface  and  a  rich  soil.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1860  were  76,415  bushels  of  Inaian 
corn,  19,250  of  wheat,  14,898  of  oats,  and 
1,498  tons  of  hay.  There  were  1  grist  miU,  8 
saw  mills,  1  woollen  factory,  4  churches,  and 
1,564  pupils  attending  public  sdiools.  Pork  is 
one  of  the  chief  staples.  The  Wabash  and  Erie 
cand,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western 
railroad  pass  through  Napoleon,  the  capital. 
YIL  An  E.  CO.  of  Ind.,  havmg  alevelor  rolling 
surface,  originally  covered  with  dense'  forests; 
area,  885  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  17,605.  The 
soil  is  fertile  and  watered  by  several  smdl 
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streams.  The  productions  in  1850  were  940,- 
042  bushels  of  Indian  com,  129,808  oi  wheat, 
90,685  of  oats,  57,886  lbs.  of  wool,  and  7,884 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  10  srist  mills,  27  saw 
mills,  1  newroaper  office,  44  churches,  and  8,846 
pupik  attending  public  schools.  The  Indiana 
central  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  raU- 
roads  pass  throt^h  the  county.  Capita^  New- 
castie.  Vm.  A  K  W.  oo.  of  111.,  bounded  N. 
W.  by  Rock  river,  and  drained  also  by  its  af- 
fluents, Green  and  Edwards  rivers ;  area,  88(K 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  9,218.  It  has  an  undu- 
lating surface,  diversified  with  forests  and  fertile 
prairies,  and  contains  good  building  stone  and 
coal.  The  productions  in  1850  were  208,820 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  61,108  of  wheat,  48,584 
of  oats,  10,762  lbs.  of  wool,  and  51,285  of 
butter.  There  were  2  grist  mills,  8  saw 
mills,  and  500  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
The  Chicago  and  Bock  Island  and  the  CHii- 
cago  and  Burlington  railroads  pass  through  the 
county.  Capitfd,  Cambrid^.  IX.  A  W.  co. 
of  Mo.,  dridned  by  Grand  nver,  an  .affluent  of 
the  Osage ;  area,  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
6,642,  of  whom  1,076  were  slaves.  It  has  a 
diversified  suiface,  abounds  in  coal^  timber,  and 
water  power,  is  mosUy  fertile,  and  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  stock  raising.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  184,650  bu^els  of  Indian  com,  5,684  of 
wheat,  58,257  of  oats,  18,689  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
892  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2  grist  mills,  8 
saw  mills,  2  churches,  and  882  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  The  county  was  formerly  called 
Kivee.  Capital,  Clinton.  X.  A  8.  £.  oo.  of 
Iowa,  traversed  by  Shunk  river,  an  affluent  of 
the  Mississippi ;  area,  482  so,  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
15,895.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  diver- 
sified byprahies  and  timber  land.  Coid  and 
limestone  are  abundant,  and  the  soil  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  productions  in  1856  were 
1,188,667  bushels  of  Indian  com,  174,242  (^ 
wheat,  205,885  of  oats,  48,796  of  potatoes,  8,511 
tons  of  hay,  and  184,864  lbs.  of  butter.  The 
Burlington  and  Missouri  river  nulroad  passes 
through  Mount  Pleasant,  the  capital. 

HENRT,  the  name  of  several  sovereigns  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany. 
I.  BNaLAim. 

HENRY  I.,  the  8d  English  monarch  of  the 
Norman  line,  and  first  prince  of  that  line  bom 
in  England,  son  of  William  I.  and  Matilda  of 
Flanders,  bom  in  Selby,  Yorkshire,  in  1068,  two 
years  after  the  conquest,  died  near  Rouen,  Dec. 
1, 1185.  His  career  until  he  became  king  pre- 
sents few  facts  of  importance.  William  I.,  who 
died  when  Henry  was  19  years  old,  save  him 
£5,000  in  silver,  and  predicted  tiiat  he  would 
become  master  of  both  England  and  Norman- 
dy. He  purchased  tiie  district  of  Cotentin  fi-om 
his  brother  Robert,  and  compromised  with  his 
brother  William  H.  his  claims  on  his  mother's 
lands.  Robert  imprisoned  him,  believing  that 
he  had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Wil- 
liam to  effect  his  rain,  but  released  him  on  the 
intercession  of  the  Norman  nobility.  When 
William  attacked  Robert,  Henry  sided  with  the 
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latter,  ehowing  g;reat  energy  and  oonrage,  and 
putting  the  traitor  Gonan  of  Rouen  to  death, 
with  ctroumstanoes  of  extreme  cruelty.  His 
brothers  becoming  reconciled  on  terms  that 
neglected  his  interests,  he  went  to  Mont  St. 
Miohcd,  where  they  besieged  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  all  his  possessions,  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart  in  safety. 
For  some  years  he  lived  in  seclusion,  when  the 
people  of  Domfront,  one  of  Robertas  strongest 
places,  called  him  to  rule  over  them.  He  made 
other  acquisitions  at  Robert's  expense,  became 
reconciled  with  William,  and  went  to  England. 
On  Aug.  2, 1100,  he  was  hunting  in  the  New 
forest,  when  William  was  there  slain ;  and,  rid- 
ing immediately  to  Winchester,  he  claimed  and 
obtained  the  crown,  to  the  prejudice  of  Robert, 
who  was  then  in  the  Holy  Land,  a  leader  in  the 
first  crusade.  Three  days  later  his  coronation 
took  place.  He  owed  his  success  in  part  to  his 
boldness,  and  in  part  to  his  liberal  promises  and 
concessions.  He  conciliated  the  clergy,  inviting 
Anselm  back  to  England.  He  promised  to  rem- 
edy abuses  and  to  maintain  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
laws  and  usages,  the  charter  he  granted  becom- 
ing the  basis  of  all  subsequent  reforms.  He 
conciliated  the  Saxon  portion  of  his  subjects  b  v 
marrying  Matilda  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  Mal- 
colm Oanmore  and  Margaret,  and  niece  of  Edgar 
Atiheling;  but  the  Normans  were  enraged  by 
this  marriage.  Robert  returned  from  the  East, 
and  sought  to  recover  England,  which  he  in- 
vaded; but  the  brothers  were  reconciled,  and 
the  elder  released  the  younger  from  an  oath 
which  he  bad  .taken  with  reference  to  the 
crown,  Henry  ceding  all  his  Norman  possessions 
to  Robert,  save  Domfront,  and  giving  him  a 
pension  of  8,000  marks.  This  was  the  work  of 
Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  threat- 
ened Robert  with  excommunication.  Henry 
violating  his  word  respecting  the  safety  of  Rob- 
ert's adherents,  the  latter  returned  to  England, 
but  was  induced  to  depart  again.  Henry  ^ving 
obtained  some  triumphs  over  the  aristocracy, 
the  war  between  the  brothers  was  renewed, 
and  the  king  conquered  Normandy,  at  Tlnche- 
brai  (1106).  Robert  was  imprisoned,  first  at 
Falaise,  and  then  at  Cardiff  for  28  years ;  but 
his  son  William  was  humanely  treated.  Henir 
was  involved  in  war  with  Louis  YI.,  and  with 
some  of  his  own  vassals.  Peace  was  made  with 
IVanoe  in  1118,  and  tranquillity  was  maintained 
for  some  years.  The  question  of  investiture  led 
to  trouble  with  Rome,  which  was  aggravated 
by  the  papal  claim  to  send  legates  to  England. 
In  consequence  of  the  continued  troubles  in 
Normandy,  and  the  renewal  of  the  war  with 
the  fVench  king,  Henry  passed  much  of  his  time 
in  France,  to  the  discontent  of  the  English.  In 
1114  he  married  his  daughter  Matilda  to  Henry 
v.,  emperor  of  Germany.  The  victory  of  Bren- 
neville  decided  the  war  with  France  fiivorably 
for  Henry  (1118),  and  peace  was  made,  so  that 
in  1120  his  power  was  established.  The  same 
year  his  son  William  wss  lost  while  sailing  from 
IVanoe  to  England,  and  the  king  never  recover- 
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ed  from  the  shock.  Queen  Matilda  had  died  in 
1118,  and  Henry  now  married  Addicia,  daugh- 
ter of  the  count  of  Louvain ;  no  children  follow- 
ed frx)m  this  union.  New  difficulties  on  the  con- 
tinent caused  Henry  to  return  there  in  1128 ; 
success  agi^n  attended  his  labors,  and  peace 
was  restored.  The  death  of  his  nephew  Wil- 
liam, in  1128,  relieved  him  from  an  active  ene- 
my. His  daughter  Matilda  returned  to  Eng- 
land  on  the  emperor's  death,  and  in  1126  her 
father  prevailed  on  a  numerous  assemblage  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  to  engage  that.  In  the  event 
of  his  d^th  without  male  issue,  she  should  be 
recognized  as  queen  and  duchess.  In  1127  Ma- 
tilda was  married  to  Geofirey  Plantaffenet,  oount 
of  Anjou,  and  the  quarrels  between  them  caused 
the  Idng  much  annoyance.  The  Welsh  had 
g^ven  him  much  trouble  throughout  his  reign, 
and  he  was  about  to  attempt  their  conquest, 
when  he  died.  His  death  was  attributed  to  sui^ 
feit,  caused  by  over  indulgence  in  his  favorite 
dish,  lampreys.  He  was  sumamed  Beauderc, 
because  of  his  fondness  for  literature. 

HENRT  IL,  founder  of  the  Plantagenet  dy- 
nasty^ grandson  of  the  preceding,,  and  son  of 
Greoffrey  Plantagenet  and  the  empress  Matilda, 
bom  in  Le  Mans  in  March,  1188,  died  at  the 
castle  of  Ohinon,  July  6,  1189.  On  the  death 
of  Henry  I.,  his  nephew  atephen,  count  of  Blois, 
usurped  the  thrones  of  England  and  Normandy. 
A  long  series  of  contests  followed,  in  the  latter 
part  of  which  Prince  Henry  much  distinguish- 
ed himself.  These  were  terminated  by  an  ar- 
rangement in  1168,  by  which  it  was  settled  that 
Henry  should  succeed  to  the  English  throne  on 
Stephen's  death,  which  event  took  place  Oct 
25,  1154.  Henry  had  become  duke  of.  Nor- 
mandy in  1150,  and  count  of  Aiyou  and  Maine 
in  1151 ;  and  by  marrying  Eleanor,  duchess  of 
Aquitaine,  who  had  been  divorced  from  Louis 
YIX  of  France,  he  obtained,  in  1152,  possession 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  southern  France.  He 
was  his  wife's  junior  by  12  years.  They  were 
crowned  at  Westminster,  Dec  19, 1154.  Hen- 
ry's continental  possessions  comprised  more 
than  a  third  of  France,  including  Normandy, 
Maine,  Touraine,  Ai^ou,  Poitou,  Guienne,  and 
other  provinces;  and  in  a  few  years  he  made 
himself  master  of  Brittany.  He  brought  to  the 
throne  a  high  reputation  for  talent  and  courage, 
which  his  actions  showed  to  be  well  found- 
ed. He  restored  the  coinage,  revoked  improper 
grants,  dismissed  mercenaries,  suppressea  law- 
lessness, and  destroyed  many  of  those  feudal 
castles  which  had  been  erected  in  Stephen's 
reign.  But  for  his  troubles  with  the  church, 
he  would  have  been  the  greatest  of  English 
monarchs,  as  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  tiieir 
number.  These  disputes  began  in  1162.  Henry 
had  resolved  to  curb  the  clergy,  and  made 
Thomas  k  Becket,  upon  whom  he  thought  he 
could  rely  for  assistance,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, he  having  held  the  chancellorship  since 
1168.  But  Becket  not  only  became  the  most 
austere  of  churchmen,  after  having  led  an  easy 
Ufe,  but  also  the  most  vehement  champion  of 
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the  independence  of  his  order.  He  placed  him- 
self in  direct  opposition  to  the  king;  and  when, 
in  1164,  the  latter  began  the  work  of  reform,  he 
fonnd  in  the  archbishop  his  most  determined 
opponent.  A  cleric  haying  been  guilty  of  rape 
and  murder,  a  dispute  as  to  the  mode  of  his  trial 
took  place  between  the  king  and  Becket ;  and 
Henry  resolved  to  have  the -question  brought  to 
a  settlement^  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
priyileges  of  the  clergy.  An  assembly  of  pre- 
lates having  failed  to  satisfy  him,  he  called  a 
meeting  of  the  nobles  and  chief  clergy,  at  Gla- ' 
Tendon,  Jan.  25,  1164,  in  which  the  famous 
^constitutions  of  Clarendon"  were  adopted 
nnanimously.  By  these  it  was  enacted  that 
clerks  charged  with  crime  should  be  tried  in  the 
civil  courts ;  that  no  appeals  in  spiritual  causes 
should  be  carried  beyond  the  king  without  his 
consent ;  that  if,  in  any  lawsuit  between  a  cler- 
gyman and  a  layman  concerning  a  tenant,  it  was 
disputed  whether  the  land  were  a  lav  or  an 
ecdesiastical  fee,  this  should  be  decided  by  the 
Terdict  of  12  lawful  men,  and  if  found  to  be  a 
lay  fee,  the  cause  should  be  determined  by  the 
civil  courts ;  that  laics  should  not  bo  accused  in 
spiritual  courts,  except  by  legal  and  reputable 
witnesses ;  that  no  chief  tenant  of  the  crown 
should  be  excommunicated,  nor  his  lands  be  put 
under  an  interdict^  except  with  the  king^s  con- 
sent; that  no  person,  particulary  no  clergyman, 
should  leave  the  kingdom  without  that  consent ; 
that  the  civil  courts  should  decide  all  suits 
concerning  the  advowson  and  presentation  of 
churches;  that  the  churches  belonging  to  the 
king^s  fee  should  not  be  granted  in  perpetuity 
without  his  consent ;  that  the  revenues  of  vacant 
sees  should  belong  to  the  king,  that  the  election 
to  such  sees  should  be  held  by  the  king^s  con- 
sent and  in  his  chapel,  and  that  the  bishop  elect 
should  do  homage  to  the  crown;  that  goods 
forfeited  to  the  king  should  not  be  protected  in 
churches  or  churchyards ;  and  that  arofabi^ops, 
bishops^  and  other  spiritual  dignitaries,  should 
be  regarded  as  barons  of  the  realm,  possessing 
the  privileges  and  subject  to  the  burdens  belong- 
ing to  that  rank,  and  bound  to  attend  the  king 
in  his  great  councils,  and  assist  at  all  trials.  The 
p<)wer  of  exoommunication  was  lessened,  the 
clerical  privileges  respecting  the  collection  of 
debts  were  annulled,  and  Uie  sons  of  villeins 
forbidden  to  be  ordained  clerks  without  the  con- 
sent of  their  lords.  Becket  at  first  refused  his 
assent  to  these  measures,  but  at  last  he  swore  to 
their  observance.  He  broke  his  faith  with  the 
king  when  the  pope  annulled  the  constitutions. 
The  quarrel  lasted  for  7  years,  when  Becket  was 
killed  by  4  Norman  barons.  During  the  quarrel, 
Becket  was  banished,  the  king  of  Fraface  began 
hostilities  with  England,  and  the  war  lasted  8 
years.  The 'death  of  Becket  annoyed  Henry,  as 
he  feared  the  pope  would  carry  out  his  threat 
of  excommunication;  but  his  negotiators  suc- 
ceed in  confining  the  papal  anathemas  to  those 
who  had  committed  the  crime.  In  1171  Henry 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  which  coun- 
tiy  had  been  given  to  him  by  a  papal  bull  in 


1156,  and  in  which  a  few  of  his  subjects  had 
for  some  years  been  waging  successful  war.  He 
met  with  little  resistance.  He  was  now  re- 
conciled to  the  church,  and  Rome  confirmed  the 
grant  of  Ireland  previously  made,  he  having 
taken  the  most  solemn  of  oaths  that  he  was 
not  guilty  of  Becket^s  murder.  The  troubles 
in  his  family,  which  clouded  the  latter  por- 
tion of  his  life,  now  commenced.  He  had  as* 
sociated  with  him  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  in 
the  government  of  England,  Normandy,  An- 
jou,  and  other  countries;  Richard  was  made 
ruler  of  Guienne  and  Poitou ;  Geoffrey  was  to 
be  duke  of  Brittany ;  and  John  was  to  receive 
Ireland.  But  from  1178  these  sons  gave  him 
much  vexation,  being  encouraged  to  rebel  by 
their  mother,  who  was  enraged  bv  Henry^s  con- 
jugal infidelities,  by  the  French  king,  who  was 
the  father-in-law  of  the  eldest,  and  by  the  no- 
bles in  various  parts  of  his  dominions.  Henry 
now  did  penance  at  the  tomb  of  Becket,  fiuting 
and  praying,  there,  and  submitting  to  flagella- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  monks.  The  Scots, 
having  invaded  England,,  were  defeated,  and  the 
rebels,  including  his  sons,  returned  to  obedience. . 
The  king  of  Scotland  did  homage  to  him,  and 
surrendered  portions  of  his  dominion.  In  the 
interval  of  quiet  that  followed,  Henry  made  sev- 
eral le^  reforms.  The  disputes  that  broke  out 
in  his  family  were  fatal  to  his  peace.  His  sons 
quarrelled  with  him,  and  with  each  other.  The 
eldest  died  in  1188,  and  GFeoffrey  was  killed  in 
1186.  In  1188  Richard  rebelled,  and  was  aided 
by  France,  though  both  Henry  and  the  French 
king  had  taken  the  cross,  intending  to  embark 
for  Palestine.  Henry  was  beaten,  and  submitted 
to  the  terms  dictated  by  his  enemies ;  but  died 
of  a  fever,  brought  on  by  mental  irritation. 

HENRY  HI.,  son  of  John,  king  of  England, 
and  of  Isabella  of  Angoul^me,  bom  Oct.  1, 1206, 
died  at  Westminster,  Nov.  16, 1272.  He  became 
king  Oct.  17,  1216,  beinff  then  but  9  years  old. 
The  desperate  state  to  which  England  had  been 
reduced  by  the  m'isgovemment  of  John  makes 
the  period  of  the  accession  of  Henry  III.  the 
darkest  one  in  English  history ;  but,  owing  to 
the  talents  and  wisdom  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  was  protector,  the  state  of  the  country  was 
rapidlv  improved.  He  confirmed  Magna  Oharta, 
concihated  the  discontented  barons,  defeated 
the  French  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  restored 
peace.  Pembroke  soon  dyingjnower  passed 
to  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  latter  being  Justiciary, 
and  having  most  weight  in  the  government. 
They  had  not  the  influence  of  Pembroke,  and 
could  not  control  the  barons.  War  was  made 
-with  France,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
recover  the  French  provinces  lost  by  John.  In 
1231  the  justiciary,  who  had  received  large  gifts, 
and  been  made  earl  of  Kent,  was  overthrown, 
and  Winchester,  an  able  but  unprincipled  man, 
monopolized  power.  He  was  a  Poitevin,  and 
many  of  his  countrymen  going  over  to  England j 
they  were  intrusted  with  office,  to  the  discon- 
tent of  the  English  of  all  ranks,  whom  they  op- 
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prawed  and  plundered.  This  evil  was  ag^n- 
rated  by  the  marriage  of  the  king  in  1286  with 
i^eanor  of  Proyenoe,  many  of  whoee  oonntry- 
men  oame  to  England,  and  shared  in  the  king^s 
bounty.  An  expedition  into  France,  in  1242,  ter- 
minated diBastronsly.  The  pope  oSSering  Hen- 
ry the  crown  of  Sicily  for  his  son  Edmund,  the 
king  was  involyed  in  debt  by  his  endeavors  to 
support  the  clium.  The  chief  interest  of  his 
reign  belongs  to  the  disputes  between  the  king 
and  the  barons.  These  came  to  a  head  in  1258, 
when  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  was 
chief  of  the  baronial  party,  and  held  possession 
of  the  king^s  person.  The  **  provisions  of  Ox- 
ford," enactea  by  the  parliament  which  met 
there  in  1258,  provided  for  the  election  of 
knights  of  the  shire,  4  ^m  eadi,  for  8  sessions 
of  parliament  in  each  year,  and  for  the  annual 
election  of  sherifEk  Measures  hostile  to  the 
foreigners  were  also  adopted.  Government 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  barons,  who  lost 
the  popularity  they  once  had  enjoyed.  .  Louis 
IX.  of  France  made  a  treaty  with  Henry  in 
1259,  on  terms  favorable  i  to  the  latter.  Oir- 
cumstances  enabling  the  king  to  renew  the  con- 
test with  the  barons,  war  ensued,  and  the  royal- 
ists were  defeated  at  Lewes^  May  18,  1264. 
Henry  being  taken  prisoner.  Prince  Edward 
was  oompeUed  to  make  the  treaty  of  Lewes 
with  De  Montfort^  and  himself  to  become  a 
hostage.  On  Jan.  20, 1265,  a  new  parliament 
assembled  in  London,  called  by  De  Montfort, 
to  which  were  summoned'  two  knights  from 
each  county,  and  two  deputies  from  each  of 
certain  dtiee  and  boroughs,  such  deputies  never 
having  previously  been  snmmonea;  and  the 
writs  were  addressed,  not  to  the  sherifb,  but  to 
the  boroughs.  This  was  the  commencement  of 
the  house  of  commons.  Prince  Edward  having 
escaped  from  Leicester,  the  royal  party  renewed 
the  war,  and  Leicester  was  debated  and  slain 
at  Evesham,  Aug.  4, 1265.  The  king's  author- 
%  was  reestablished,  and  tranquillity  restored. 
Heniy's  reign  lasted  56  years,  the  longest  in 
Engrish  histon^  except  that  of  George  III. 

HENRY  I  v.,  founder  of  the  royalty  of  the 
house.of  Lancaster,  supposed  to  have  been  bom 
in  Bolingbroke,  Uncolnshire,  April  4,  1866, 
died  in  Westmuister,  March  20, 1418.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, 4th  son  of  Edward  IE.,  and  of  Blanche, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  Phintagenet, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  great-grandson  of  Henry  IH. 
His  first  title  was  earl  of  Derby.  At  the  age 
of  15  he  married  Mary  Bohun,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Hereford,  who  was  descended  from  Ed- 
ward I.  bi  his  youth  Henry  delighted  in  tour- 
naments and  adventures.  In  1890  he  went  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  serving 
in  Prussia  and  Lithuania.  He  then  went  to  Bar- 
bary.  Returning  to  England  for  a  season,  he 
set  out  on  a  Journey  to  Palestine  in  July:  1892. 
He  travelled  by  the  wav  of  Dantaio.  KOnigs- 
berg.  Vienna,  Friuli,  and  Venice,  sailing  from 
the  last  named  place  for  Rhodes,  whence  he 
returned  to  Engknd  in  June,  1898,  visiting 


Venice,  IfUan,  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  France. 
Richard  II.  made  him  duke  of  Hereford  in  1897. 
In  1898  he  brought  an  accusation  of  traitorous 
designs  against  uie  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  de- 
nied it,  and  appealed  to  the  trial  by  battle. 
The  arrangements  for  fighting  were  all  oom- 
pleted,  when  the  king  put  an  end  to  the 
contest,  banishing  both  parties,  Norfolk  for  life, 
and  Hereford  for  10  years.  Subsequently  Here- 
ford's term  of  exile  was  reduced  to  6  yean ; 
but  when,  on  his  father's  death,*  he  became 
duke  of  Lancaster,  Richard  banished  him  for 
life,  and  seized  his  immense  possessions.  LaiH 
caster  resolved  to  return  home,  ostensibly  to 
assert  his  daim  to  his  property,  but  with  the 
intention  of  obtaining  the  crown.  This  oonrse 
was  advised  by  his  friends.  He  landed  at 
Bavenspur,  July  4,  1899,  with  a  small  force, 
the  king  being  absent  on  an  expedition  in  Ire- 
land. Lancaster  declared  that  his  only  object 
was  to  establidi  his  right  to  his  hereditary  pos- 
sessions ;  but  he  became  immediately  the  onief 
of  all  the  opposition  that  had  been  created  by 
Richard's  follies  and  crimes,  and  was  Joined  by 

Eersons  of  all  classes,  from  the  Percys  to  the 
umblest  commoners.  Success  followed  all  bis 
movements;  and  when  Bichard  returned  be 
was  unable  to  make  any  resistance,  and  became 
Lancaster's  prisoner,  resigning  the  crown,  which 
parliament  conferred  upon  the  duke,  who  tbus 
became  Henir  IV.    The  only  person  who  ob- 

iected  was  the  bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  new 
ing  affected  to  trace  his  right  to  the  crown 
to  his  descent  from  Edmund  of  Lancaster,  wbo 
was  reported  to  have  been  the  elder  brother 
of  Edward  L,  but  to  have  lost  his  inheritance 
from  some  personal  deformity.  This  daim 
was  not  valid,  and  Henry  had  only  sndi  right 
as  came  from  conquest  and  parliamentary  elec- 
tion. This  defect  in  his  title  led  him  to  court 
the  clergy,  who  were  now  troubled  by  the 
Lollards;  and  though  his  father  had  been 
the  greatest  patron  and  supporter  of  WydiiOTe, 
Henry  became  the  persecutor  of  the  reform- 
ers. The  statute  de  hwretko  eowJburendo  (for 
the  burning  of  heretics)  was  adopted  in  140L 
and  it  was  not  allowed  to  remain  a  dead 
letter.  Henry's  reign  was  mostiy  passed  amid 
conspiracies  and  civil  and  foreign  war,  and 
he  spared  few  of  his  enemies.  He  found  the 
Welsji  his  constant  foes,  and  was  more  than 
once  attacked  by  the  Scots.  The  Percy  broke 
with  him  in  1408,  though  they  had  been  the 
chief  instruments  in  his  elevation ;  and  the  bat- 
tie  of  Shrewsbury  was  fought  July  21,  140S, 
and  Henry  Percy,  called  Hotspur,  defeated  and 
slain.  Other  attempts  were  made  to  depose  him, 
but)  though  not  without  great  difficulty,  the  king 
triumphed  over  his  enemies,  Glendower  in  Wales 
alone  proving  unconquerable,  though  much  re- 
duced. An  iSiglish  vessel  took  the  i£ip  on  board 
of  which  Prince  James,  heir  apparent  of  the 
Scotch  crown,  was  proceeding  to  France,  and  the 
prince  remained  a  captive  for  many  years.  The 
feeling  between  Prance  and  England  during  this 
reign  was  one  of  extreme  bitterness,  the  cause 
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of  Bichard,  ^rlio  bod  esponsed  for  bis  second 
-wife  a  d&ngbter  of  the  French  king,  being  pop- 
xdar  in  tbe  former  conntry;  bat  it  did  not  go  to 
the  length  of  war,  which  Henry  was  not  in  con- 
dition to  wage.  He  became  unpopular  shortly 
after  bis  elevation  to  the  throne,  though  as  a 
snbiect  he  bad  been  the  fiiYorite  of  all  classesL 
as  nis  father  had  been  everywhere  in  England 
but  London,  and  in  those  places  which  were 
immediately  under  the  influence  of  the  church. 
He  never  recovered  his  popularity,  and  some- 
thing of  the  odium  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
snbjects  descended  to  history,  of  which  he  is 
not  a  fiivorite  character.  His  first  wife  died  in 
1393,  leaving  4  sons,  who  were  among  the 
roost  eminent  men  of  that  age,  and  2  daughters. 
His  second  wife  was  Joanna  of  Navarre,  widow 
of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  whom  he  married  in 
1402,  but  without  issue. 

HENRY  v.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  second 
king  of  the  Lancaster  branch  of  the  Flantage- 
nets,  bom,  it  is  supposed,  in  Monmouth,  Aug. 
9, 1388,  died  in  Yincennes,  Aug.  81,  1422.  But 
little  is  known  of  his  childhood.  On  his  father's 
banishment,  Henry  was  seized  by  Richard  IT., 
who  took  him  with  the  expedition  to  Irelan^i 
and  knighted  him.  When  Kichard  returned  to 
England,  to  meet  the  youth's  father,  he  placed 
him  in  the  castle  of  Trim.  His  father  caused 
him  to  be  liberated,  and  brought  to  London ; 
and  he  was  created  prince  of  Wales,  Oct  15, 
1899.  He  took  part  in  the  proceedings  against 
the  insurgent  Welsh  in  1401,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  15th  year,  and  gave  indications  of  his 
idture  eminence,  Percy,  commonly  called  Hot- 
^ur,  bearing  evidence  to  his  military  talent  and 
his  personal  goodness.  He  was  then  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  royal  forces  in  Wales, 
and  was  made  lieutenant  of  Wales  in  1408.  He 
bad  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury. On  March  11, 1406,  he  defeated  the  rebels 
at  Grosmon  t  The  constant  rebellion  that  prevail- 
ed in  England' prevented  the  king  from  sending 
much  assistance  to  his  son,  and  he  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources,  which  tended  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  character  and  prowess ;  and  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  1406,  bore 
testimony  to  his  good  qualities  as  a  son  and  as 
a  man.  He  held  a  large  place  in  the  estimation 
of  the  country,  and  there  is  ground  for  suppos- 
ing that  his  &ther  was  Jealous  of  him.  At  the 
close  of  1407  he  commanded  an  expedition  that 
was  sent  into  Scotland,  and  after  some  successes 
made  a  truce  with  the  Scotch.  The  house  of 
commons  thanked  him  for  his  conduct,  at  the 
instance  of  his  father.  His  immediate  connec- 
tion with  Wales  is  believed  to  have  ceased  in 
1409.  He  was  made  warden  of  the  cinque  ports 
and  constable  of  Dover  the  same  year,  and  cap- 
tain of  Calais  in  1410.  The  king  gave  him  his 
house  of  Ooldharbor,  in  London,  which  accounts 
for  the  prince's  connection  with  the  city. 
Councils  were  there  held,  at  which  the  prince 
presided,  as  he  did  when  they  were  held  at 
other  places.  The  stories  respecting  his  irregu- 
larities, loose  life,  and  association  with  high- 


waymen, rest  upon  very  insufficient  evidence, 
though  Lord  Campbell  argues  warmly  in  sup- 
port of  the  long  received  tale  that  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  by  Chief  Justice  Ghucoigne  for 
contempt  and  disobedience,  whi<^  wss  not  pub- 
lished until  4  generations  after  tbe  date  of  its 
supposed  occurrence.  There  is  no  proo(  either, 
that  he  was  guilty  of  peculation,  or  that  he 
sought  to  dethrone  his  father.  So  fiu*  as  there 
is  evidence  of  l^s  character  and  conduct,  the 
prince  would  seem  to  have  been  in  theory  and 
action  above  the  average  morality  of  his  time. 
The  popular  idea  of  him  is  taken  from  Shake- 
speare, whose  "  Prince  Hal  ^  is  not  the  histori- 
cal Henry  of  Monmouth,  but  almost  as  ideal  a 
character  as  Hamlet  himself.  Henry  lY.  dying 
March  20, 1413,  Henry  Y.  was  proclaimed  the 
next  day.  His  accession  caused  great  r^oic- 
ings,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  he 
been  the  notoriously  vicious  person  he  has  been 
drawn,  as  no  time  had  been  allowed  him  for 
reformation.  Parliament  voluntarily  tendered 
the  oath  of  feal^  and  alleeianoe,  an  act  with- 
out precedent  He  behaved  with  magnanimity 
toward  the  enemies  and  rivals  of  bis  house, 
particularl  V  in  the  instance  of  the  earl  of  March, 
who  was  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown.  His 
legislation  is  not  open  to  the  same  praise.  Ho 
continued  the  original  error  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, by  persecuting  the  Lollards.  He  was 
attached  to  Catholicism  both  from  conviction 
and  from  supposed  interest ;  and  he  sent  rep- 
resentatives to  the  council  of  Constance  to 
help  to  reform  the  church.  He  determined  to 
renew  the  claim  of  the  English  sovereigns  to 
the  crown  of  France,  thou|fh  it  was  far  less 
strong  in  his  person  than  it  was  in  that  of 
j^ward  in. ;  and  h's  determination  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  advice  of  the  clersy,  who  wished 
to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  people  from 
church  questions,  and  to  save  the  church's  patri- 
monv,  the  seizure  of  which  had  been  called  for 
by  the  house  of  commons.  He  first  claimed  the 
entire  kingdom  of  France  when  negotiating  an 
alliance  for  a  marriage  with  Catharine,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  YL ;  and  when  that  claim  was 
scouted,  the  English  envoys,  waiving  it  without 
prejudice  to  their  principal's  rights^ "  demand- 
ed the  sovereignty  of  the  duchies  of  Norman- 
dy and  Touraine,  the  earldom  of  Anion,  the 
duchy  of  Brittany,  the  earldom  of  Flanders, 
with  all  other  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Aoui- 
tainei  the  territories  which  had  been  ceaed 
to  Edward  HI.  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny, 
and  the  land  between  the  Somme  and  Grave- 
lines;  to  be  held  by  Henry  and  his  heirs,  with- 
out any  daim  of  superiority  on  the  part  of 
Charles  or  his  successors.  To  these  demands 
were  added  the  cession  of  the  county  of  Pro- 
vence, and  payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  ransom 
of  King  John,  amounting  to  1,600,000  crowns. 
It  was  also  intimated  that  the  marriage  with 
Catharine  could  not  take  place  unless  a  firm 
peace  were  also  established  with  France,  and 
that  2,000,000  crowns  would  be  expected  as  her 
dower.^'    These  monstrous  terms  were  rejected 
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hj  the  French,  who,  however,  offered  to  make 
great  ooncessioDS.  la  tbe  vain  hope  of  ayoiding 
war.  The  Eiigliah  parliament  strongly  support- 
ed the  king,  and  the  gailt  of  one  of  the  most 
nijnst  wars  ever  waged  lies  rather  upon  the  na- 
tion than  upon  its  sovereign.  Parliament  com- 
menced the  system  of  loans  for  the  support  of 
this  war.  French  amhaasadors  were  sent  to 
England  to  lahor  for  peace,  hut  without  success. 
A  powerful  force  was  assembled  at  Southampton ; 
and  a  conspiracy  was  there  detected,  whicn  was 
the  first  act  in  the  contest  hetween  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  earl  of  Oamhridge. 
a  grandson  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  hushand  of 
^e  sister  of  the  earl  of  March,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  plot,  whidi  had  for  its  ohject  the  restora- 
tion of  the  crowa  to  the  legitimate  line  of 
Olarence.  Cambridge  and  others  suffered  for 
tiieir  conduct.  Tbe  expedition  sailed  from  SouUi- 
ampton,  Aug.  XI,  1415,  and  reached  France  in 
two  days.  Harfleur  was  taken,  Sept.  22.  after  a 
si^e  of  5  weeks.  Henry  challenged  tne  dau- 
phin to  a  personal  conflict,  to  decide  in  that  way 
the  issue  of  the  war,  but  his  proposition  was 
not  accepted.  Resolving  to  return  to  England 
by  the  way  of  Oalais,  Heniy  left  Harfleur  with 
a  small  army,  his  forces  having  suffered  from 
sickness,  and  on  Oct.  25  encountered  a  great 
French  army  at  Agincourt,  which  he  totally 
defeated.  In  a  moment  of  panic,  he  caused  his 
prisoners  to  be  massacred,  which  has  left  a  last- 
ing blot  on  his  name.  He  returned  to  England, 
Nov.  17.  The  English  rejoiced  much  over  the 
victory,  but  they  found  the  war  very  burden- 
some, and  it  was  not  vigorously  prosecuted. 
Sigismund,  emperor  of  Germany,  sought  to  me- 
diate between  the  combatants,  and  visited  both 
France  and  England ;  but  failing,  he  joined  tl^ 
latter.  Little  was  done  in  1416.  In  1417  Henry 
invaded  France  again,  and  met  with  consider- 
able success.  The  French  vainly  sought  peace. 
The  Scots  Invaded  England,  and  were  beaten. 
Lord  Cobham  was  captured  in  Wales,  and  ex- 
ecuted as  a  traitor  and  a  heretic.  Rouen  was 
besieged,  and,  after  a  long  and  terrible  defence, 
was  taken,  Jan.  19, 1419.  The  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, following  the  example  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  joined  Henry.  An  interview  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  authorities  hav- 
ing produced  no  effect,  the  war  was  renewed, 
victory  remaining  with  Henry.  The  murder  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  by  partisans  of  the  dau- 
phin caused  the  French  kins  to  denounce  his  own 
son,  and  to  resolve  that  Henry  should  be  made 
regent  of  France.  At  the  end  of  Nov.  1419,  an 
arrangement  was  made  that  Charles  YI.  should 
remain  king  while  he  lived,  but  that,  because 
of  his  insanity,  Henry  should  become  regent. 
and,  manying  the  princess  Catharine,  should 
succeed  him  on  his  death.  An  armistice  was 
concluded,  from  which  the  dauphin  and  his 
party  were  ezdudod.  The  two  kingdoms  were 
to  be  united,  and  a  treaty  was  made  at  Troyes, 
May  21, 1420.  The  same  day  Henry  and  Catha- 
rine were  affianced,  and  their  marriage  took 
phice  May  80.    A  large  part  of  France  contin- 


ned  fluthful  to  the  danphin,  and  he  was  aided 
by  the  Scots,  but  the  successes  of  the  English 
continued.    Henry  returned  to  Eng^d,  where 
Catharine  was  crowned,  Feb.  23,  1421.    He 
made  a  Journey  to  the  north,  during  which  ho 
received  news  of  the  battle  of  Beaug^,  in  which 
the  French  and  Scots  defeated  and  killed  his 
brother  Clarence.    Making  his  brother  Bedford 
regent,  he  returned  to  France,  July  12,  where 
his  usual  good  fortune  in  war  awaited  him; 
but  nothing  could  overcome  the  stubborn  resist- 
ance of  the  loyal  portion  of  the  French  nation, 
though  they  might  have  been  entirely  conquered, 
perhaps,  had  Henry  lived;  but  he  was  seized 
with  a  fatal  illness,  the  exact  nature  of  which 
is  unknown.    At  the  tim^  of  his  death  he  had 
formed  a  plan  to  embark  on  a  crusade,  the 
Mohammedans  being  then  a  source  of  terror  to 
Europe. — "  Memories  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  King 
of  England,"  edited  by  Charles  Augustus  Cole, 
of  the  public  record  office,  were  published  in 
London  in  1858  by  the  authority  of  the  lords 
commissioners  of  her  Britannic  majesty^s  treas- 
ury, under  the  direction  of  the  master  of  the  rolls. 
HENRY  VI.,  son  of  the  preceding  and  of 
Catharine  of 'France,  and  last  monarch  of  the 
lAucastrian  dynasty,  bom  in  Windsor,  Dec.  6, 
1421,  believed  to  have  been  killed  in  the  tower 
in  May,  1471.    He  was  the  most  unfortunate 
of  English  sovereigns,  and   in  nothing  more 
BO  than  in  being  left  fatherless  at  tbe  age  of 
0  months.    Henry  V.  on  his  death-bed  had 
appointed  his  elder  brother,  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, regent  of  France,  and  his  younger  brother, 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  regent  of  England; 
but  parliament,  which  nnder  the  Lancastrian 
dynasty — its  own  creation — had  risen  to  much 
importance,  disregarded  his  wishes.    Bedford 
was  made  protector  and  defender  of  England, 
and  when  he  should  be  absent  his  office  was  to 
be  held  by  Gloucester.    Cardinal  Beaufort  had 
charge  of  the  king's  person  and  education.   In 
Oct.  1422,  Charles  VI.  died,  and  Henry  was  pi^ 
claimed  king  of  France.   A  lona  stru^le  ensued 
between  his  supporters  and  uiose  of  Charl^ 
VIL,in  which  the  latter  finally  triumphed,  aod 
in  1461  the  English  had  lost  all  their  possessions 
in  France,  with  the  exception  of  Calais.   HenTj 
was  crowned  at  London  in  1429,  and  at  Pans 
in  1480,  the  protectorate  then  ending.    Bnriog 
his  minority  there  had  been  much  contention 
between  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  the  duke  « 
Gloucester,  and  the  king's  coronation  was  a 
triumph  of  the  former,  who  then  became  su- 
preme, and  gave  to  the  government  *  ^"J 
ecclesiastical   tendency,  which  was  offensiw 
both  to  the  people  and  to  tbe  aristocracy.   ^ 
Henry  grew  up,  it  was  found  that  he  had  in- 
herited none  of  the  martial  qualities  of  nis  ra- 
ther, but  that  he  resembled  his  maternal  grana- 
father,  Charles  VI.    When  his  mamage  was 
resolved  upon,  the  Beaufort  party  triumpneaij 
securing  for  him  (1444)  the  hand  of  ^^rr 
of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Ren6  of  Provence,  tiwi^ 
king  of  Jerusalem,  Naples,  &c.    The  Bea^^ 
party,  to<^  was  successful  m  making  an  arrange- 
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ment  with  France,  that  of  Glonoester  npholding 
the  high  pretensions  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry 
Y.  The  earl  of  Suffolk  negotiated  the  marriage 
and  the  peace,  and,  after  the  death  of  Beaafort 
and  Gloucester  in  1447,  hecame  the  principal 
person  in  the  kingdom,  was  first  created  mar« 
qnis  and  then  dukeu  and  held  high  offices  and  re- 
ceived valoable  gins.  He  became  very  nnpop- 
nlar,  and  was  buiished  in  1450,  and  mordered. 
Jack  Gade^s  insurrection  occurred  in  1450,  and 
its  temporary  success,  from  its  leader  assuming 
the  name  of  Mortimer,  showed  the  popularity 
of  the  legitimate  line,  and  the  unpopularity  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster.  Philippa^  daughter  of 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  8d  son  of  Edward  III., 
had  married  Edmund  Mortimer,  and.their  grand- 
daughter Anne — daughter  of  Roger,  earl  of 
March— hecame  the  wife  of  Richard,  earl  of 
Cambridge,  second  son  of  Edmund,  duke  of 
York,  5th  son  of  Edward  III.  Cambridge  was 
beheaded  for  treason  in  1415.  His  son  Richard 
was  now  duke  of  York,  and  representative  of 
the  right  of  Clarence,  while  Henry  YI.  was  de- 
scended from  John,  dnke  of  Lancaster,  4th  son 
of  Edward  III.  Had  Henry  been  an  able  mon« 
arch,  the  house  of  Lancaster  could  not  have 
been  disturbed;  but  his  weakness,  and  the  gen- 
eral unpopularity  of  the  government,  encour- 
aged York  to  put  forward  his  claims.  He  was 
much  loved  because  of  his  bravery,  mildness, 
and  good  conduct  both  in  public  and  private 
life;  and  his  immense  possessions  gave  him  vast 
influence.  His  wife  was  a  Neville,  and  he  had 
the  support  of  the  ablest  members  of  that  family, 
the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  father  ana 
son.  So  long  as  no  oflspring  followed  from  the 
marriage  of  Henry  and  Margaret,  it  was  believed 
that  York  would  peaceably  succMd  to  the  throne 
on  the  king's  death,  tiiongh  it  is  probable  there 
ironld  have  been  a  contest  between  the  two 
aristocratioal  factions  into  which  the  kingdom 
was  divided,  the  great  nobility  having  lost  their 
po^essions  in  France,  and  being  thrown  back 
entirely  upon  England,  which  was  itself  bur- 
dened with  debt.  But  in  1453  Margaret  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  whose  legitimacy  was  doubted ; 
and  at  the  same  date  the  king  became  imbecile. 
The  Yorkists  seized  the  government,  over- 
throwing Somerset,  who  had  succeeded  to  Suf- 
folk; and  the  duke  was  made  protector  by 
parliament.  On  recovering  his  health,  Henry 
restored  Somerset  to  office,  whereupon  York 
levied  an  army,  and  demanded  reform  in  the 
government.  The  first  battle  of  St.  Albans  was 
fought  May  23, 1455,  and  the  Yorkists,  or  party 
of-  the  white  ros^  were  victorious.  The  aomin- 
istration  passed  Into  York's  hands,  and  he  was 
king  in  fiwt,  but  Henry's  authority  was  restored 
in  1456.  A  partisan  quarrel  in  1459  renewed 
the  war ;  ana  in  1460  the  Lancastrians  were 
defeated  by  Warwick  and  the  king  captured  at 
Northampton.  York  now  demand^  the  throne, 
and  parliament  decided  that  he  shoidd  succeed 
to  it  on  Henry's  death,  and  the  duke  in  the  mean 
time  administer  the  government.  The  queen 
raised  an  army  in  oppodtion  to  this  arrange- 
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ment,  with  which  she  won  the  victory  of  Wake- 
field, Dec.  23, 1460,  in  which  York  was  slain. 
The  second  battle  of  St  Albans,  Feb.  19, 1461, 
restored  Henry  to  the  hands  of  his  friends ;  bnt 
the  victory  of  Towton,  won  by  Edward,  duke 
of  York,  now  Edward  IV.  in  fact,  March  29, 
1461,  compelled  him  to  fly,  with  his  wife  and 
son,  to  Scotland.  Margaret,  having  foreign  as- 
sistance, renewed  the  war  in  1463,  bnt  was  de- 
feated in  1464,  and  Henry  was  captured  in  1466. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower  until  1470, 
when  Warwick  restored  him  to  the  throne  alter 
his  quarnel  with  Edward  lY.  On  the  return  of 
Edward,  Henry  again  became  prisoner,  and  was 
either  killed,  or  died  natnrdly,  about  May  21, 
1471.  According  to  one  authority,  he  died  of 
grief  or  vexation.  Another  account  is  that  he 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  king's  council 
to  take  away  all  title  from  future  insurrection. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  he  was 
killed  by  Richard  of  Gloucester.  Henry's  mis- 
fortunes were  principally  owing  to  the  loss  of 
his  French  possessions,  which  offended  the  pride 
of  his  subjects ;  but  that  loss  was  a  blessing  to 
England,  for  if  it  had  not  happened  the- govern- 
ment would  have  been  transferred  tolVanoe, 
and  England  would  have  been  degraded  to  the 
condition  of  a  province. 

HENRY  VII.,  founder  of  the  Tudor  dynasty 
of  English  kings,  bom  at  Pembroke  castle,  in 
South  Wales,  July  26, 1456,  died  at  Richmond, 
April  21, 1509.  On  the  death  of  Henry  Y.,  his 
widow,  Catharine  of  France,  married  Owen  ap 
Tudor,  a  Welsh  gentleman,  of  ancient  lineage, 
bnt  of  moderate  fortune.  Of  the  4  children  born 
of  this  marriage,  the  eldest  was  Edmund  Tudor, 
who  was  created  earl  of  Richmond  by  Henry 
y I.,  his  half  brother ;  and  Richmond  in  1455 
married  Margaret  Beaufort  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  4th  son  of  Edward  HI.,  had 
married  for  his  third  wife  Catharine  Swynford, 
who  had  long  been  his  mistress.  None  of  their 
offspring  were  born  in  wedlock,  bnt  he  obtained 
the  legitimation  of  them  all  by  a  papal  bull,  a 
charter  from  Richard  II.,  and  an  act  of  parlia* 
ment  John  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  grand- 
son of  John  of  Gaunt  and  Catharine  Swynford, 
married  Margaret,  widow  of  Sir  Oliver  St  John, 
nis  Beauchamp,  and  their  only  diild  was  Mar- 
garet Beaufort,  who  became  countess  of  Ridi- 
mond  in  1455,  and  countess  dowager  Nov.  1, 
1466,  3  months  after  the  birth  of  her  son.  For 
some  years  i^ter  his  birth,  Henry  of  Richmond 
resided  at  Pembroke  castlcL  where  he  continued 
even  after  that  place  had  been  given  to  the 
Herberts,  the  chi^  of  whom  had  charge  of  him. 
He  was  attainted  soon  after  the  crown  passed 
to  the  house  of  York.  His  education  was  con- 
ducted by  his  mother,  a  woman  of  piety  and 
learning ;  and  under  her  training  he  grew  up  a 
thoughtfbl  and  serious  boy,  much  inclined  to  re- 
ligion. The  Herberts  treated  him  well,  and  a 
union  between  him  and  the  favorite  daughter 
of  tbeir  head  was  contemplated.  When  tihe 
house  of  Lancaster  was  restored  in  1470;  Rich- 
mond was  taken  from  Wales,  and  plaioed  in 
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Eton  college,  where  he  was  seen  by  Henry  VI^ 
who  predicted  that  he  would  be  king.  The 
next  year  saw  the  return  of  Edward  1 V.,  and 
the  death  of  Henry  YL  and  his  only  soo,  when 
Hichmond  became  diief  of  the  Lancastrian  party. 
By  letters  patent  from  Richard  H.  in  1897, 
granted  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  Beanforts 
were  to  be  ^^  admitted  to  all  honors  and  dig- 
nities," which  pkoed  them  in  the  line  of  suc- 
cession to  the  crown:  bni  when  Henry  IV. 
ratified  the  act  of  Bicnard  II.,  he  added,  after 
the  words  "  all  honors  and  dignities,"  these  other 
words,  "except  to  the  royal  digni^."  Thus 
the  Beanforts  were  not  from  the  first  excluded 
from  claims  to  the  throne,  and  Heniy  of  Bich* 
mond  had  plausible  ground  for  asserting  that  he 
was  the  lineal  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  head 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Henry  was  sent  to 
Pembroke  castle  after  the  triumph  of  the  York- 
ists, and  going  to  Tenby,  sailed  thence  to  France. 
Landing  in  Brittany,  be  was  seized  by  the  duke 
of  that  country,  who  held  him  a  prisoner  many 
yearS)  though  he  refused  to  surrender  him  to 
Edward  IV .,  who  sought  to  obtain  possession  of 
hia  person  in  various  ways.  At  length,  in  1484^ 
when  the  usurpation  of  Bichard  HI.  had  caused 
much  discontent  in  England,  Henir  was  recog- 
nized as  chief  of  all  parties  opposed  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  a  marriage  was  arranged  between 
him  and  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward 
IV.  The  duke  of  Brittany  finally  liberated  him, 
and  with  a  small  force  he  sailed  for  England.  He 
was  unsuccessful,  and  his  fleet  dbpersed,  and  his 
party  in  England  was  crushed  for  the  time  by 
Bichard.  After  a  variety  of  romantic  adven* 
turesi  he  raised  a  larger  force,  sailed  from  Har- 
fleur,  Auff.  7,  1485,  and  soon  after  landed  at 
Milford  Haven.  The  victory  of  Bosworth,  Aug. 
22,  and  the  death  of  Richard  III.,  placed  the 
crown  on  his  head.  He  was  crowned  at  West- 
minster, Oct.  80.  Parliament  settled  the  throne 
on  him  and  his  heirs.  He  married  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  Jan.  18, 1486,  but  her  coronation  did 
not  take  phice  until  the  dose  of  1487.  Henry^s 
reign  was  much  disturbed  by  pretenders  andplots. 
The  first  pretender  was  Lambert  8imnel,  the  son 
of  a  mechanic  or  laborer,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  that  duke  of  Ckrence 
who  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Ed- 
ward IV.,  and  grandson  of  that  Warwick  who 
had  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  wars  of 
the  roses.  Tlie  true  earl  was  a  priaoner,  and 
the  pretender  was  exposed ;  but  an  army  was 
raised,  which  was  able,  at  Stoke  (June  16, 
1487),  to  dispute  the  day  with  the  royal  forces, 
and  to  place  the  Tudor  cause  in  great  peril. 
Victory  at  length  declared  for  Henry,  and  the 
Yorkists  lost  all  their  leaders  on  the  field. 
The  king,  with  good-natured  contempt,  made 
Sinmel  a  turnspit.  A  more  formidable  com- 
petitor was  that  person  who  is  known  in  his- 
tory as  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  claimed  to  be 
Bichard,  duke  of  York,  2d  son  of  Edward  IV., 
and  whose  claim,  admitted  by  several  monarchs, 
and  by  a  large  portion  of  the  English  people 
and  aristocracy,  has  found  strong  defenders 


among  historical  writers.  The  assistance  he 
received  from  Burgundy,  France,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  alarmed  Henry.  He  detected  a  con- 
spiracy that  was  formed  by  some  of  the  nobil- 
ii^,  and  put  the  leaders  to  death,  including  Sir 
William  Stanley,  to  whom  he  owed  the  victory 
of  Bosworth  and  the  throne.  Had  the  pre- 
tender been  in  condition  to  push  his  claim  at 
an  early  period,  he  might  have  succeeded ;  but 
he  came  too  late,  and  when  he  appeared  with 
the  Scotch  army,  his  cause  was  lost  A  Corn- 
ish rebellion,  caused  by  taxation,  was  put  down 
at  Blackheath,  June  22,  1496.  To  revive  this 
rebellion,  Perkin  went  to  Cornwall,  but  failing, 
he  became  a  fugitive,  and  fell  into  the  king\ 
hands.  Henry  had  him  set  in  the  stocks,  and 
forced  him  to  admit  that  he  was  an  impostor, 
he  reading  the  confession  which  he  had  written 
with  his  own  hand  to  the  people  assembled  in 
Cheapside.  He  was  then  confined  in  the  tower. 
Hakiuff  there  the  acquaintance  of  Warwick,  be 
persuaded  him  to  accompany  him  in  an  attempt 
at  escape.  They  were  retaken,  and  Perkin  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn  in  1499.  Warwick,  who  bad 
been  the  object  of  a  third  plot,  was  beheaded, 
a  deed  as  foul  as  any  that  has  been  attributed 
to  Bichard  III.  Henry^s  motive  was,  as  he 
said,  to  satisfy  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  who  wonld 
not  give  his  daughter  Catharine  to  the  prince 
of  Wales  while  any  Yorkist  prince  remained  on 
earth.  The  son  in  behalf  of  whom  this  act 
was  committed  died  in  1502.  Henry  became 
very  avaricious  in  his  last  years,  and  by  the  re- 
vival of  old  laws,  and  other  means  of  an  op- 
pressive character,  was  enabled  to  amass  the 
sum  of  £1,800,000,  according  to  some  accounts, 
which  are  probably  not  to  be  tmated,  as  the 
amount  would  be  equal  to  $180,000,000  of  our 
money.  He  extorted  money  from  his  subjects 
under  pretence  of  making  war  on  Fiance, 
which  they  demanded,  but  which  he,  '^an  ex- 
ceedingly wise  and  politic  prince,"  knew  better 
than  to  undertake.  He  sold  pardons,  and  drove 
a  trade  in  offices  of  the  court  and  the  church. 
The  two  most  noted  of  the  instruments  ctf  his 
avarice  were  Empson  and  Dudley.  In  the  11th 
year  of  his  reign  the  statute  for  the  security  of 
the  subject  under  a  king  de/aeto  was  passed. 
Seven  years  earlier  was  passed  the  statute  of 
fines,  which  was  but  a  copy  of  that  of  Bichard 
in.,  and  probably  refinacted  only  to  give  va- 
.  lidity  to  that  monarches  laws ;  so  that  Henry's 
act  which  has  been  often  mentioned  as  evidence 
of  nis  depth  of  thought  and  subtlety  of  inten- 
tion, was  out  an  ordinary  proceeding.  In  ftct, 
Henry  did  but  carry  out  the  p^icy  at  which 
both  Edward  IV.  and  Bichard  Hi.  had  aimed. 
The  statute  protecting  those  who  should  ad- 
here to  a  king  ds  facto  was  made  necessary  by 
the  slaughter  that  had  occurred.  Judicially, 
among  the  aristocracy,  while  the  contest  be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  dis- 
tracted England,  and  which  was  essentially  a 
contest  between  two  factions  of  the  nobili^. 
The  clergy  were  not  friendly  to  Henry,  and  in 
each  case  of  a  pretender  a  priest  was  concerned. 
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Yet  he  followed  t^ie  policy  of  the  honse  of  Lan- 
caster, causing  at  least  two  Lollards  to  be  burn- 
ed^ and  severely  persecuting  many  others.  He 
eought  the  reform  of  the  church,  and  we  find 
in  his  reien  the  first  indications  of  that  course 
which  ended,  in  his  successor's  time,  in  the  Eng- 
lish reformation.  Henry  encouraged  commerce, 
and  patronized  voya^  of  discovery.  His  for- 
eiffn  policy  was  jadicious ;  and  by  marryins  his 
eldest  dauffhter  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  he 
furthered  wat  which  all  the  vigor  and  victories 
of  the  Flantagenets  had  not  advanced  in  the 
least,  but  nrevented — the  ultimate  union  of  the 
two  kingaoms.  Worn  ont  with  anxiety  and 
care,  he  died  at  the  age  of  58,  his  mother,  who 
had  better  claims  to  the  crown  than  himself^ 
surviving  him  some  months. 

HENRY  Vm.,  2d  king  of  Enghmd  of  the 
Tudor  dynasty,  and  2d  son  of  the  preceding 
Idng  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  born  at  Greenwich 
palace,  June  28,  1491,  ascended  the  throne 
April  22, 1609,  died  Jan.  28, 1547.  His  father 
intended  that  he  should  become  the  head  of  the 
English  chorch,  and  was  educating  him  for  the 
office  of  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  the 
death  of  bis  elder  brother,  Arthur,  made  him 
heir  apparent,  April  2, 1502.  Arthar  had  mar- 
ried Catharine  of  Aragon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  receiving  with  her  200,000  crowns, 
one  half  of  which  was  paid  down ;  and  on  his 
death  her  parents  desired  that  she  might  be  sent 
home,  ana  the  money  refunded.  Henry  VII. 
objeotedj  and  proposed  that  Catharine  should 
marry  tne  new  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  5 
years  her  jonior;  and  she  was  betrothed  to 
him,  June  25, 1508.  Two  jears  later  the  prince 
read  and  signed  a  protest  against  this  con- 
tract, in  presence  of  bis  father^s  counsellors,  de- 
claring tnat  he  did  not  mean  to  fnlfil  it  This 
was  the  work  of  his  f&ther,  who  wished  to 
marry  Juana,  widow  of  Philip  I.  of  Castile, 
and  elder  sister  of  Catharine.  Henry  VH. 
probably  altered  the  date  of  the  protest  at  a 
later  period,  so  as  to  disguise  the  object  of  it. 
The  prince  of  Wales  was  at  that  time  at- 
tached to  Catharine,  and  a  dispensation  had 
been  granted  by  the  pope  as  early  as  1504,  al«* 
lowing  the  parties  to  marry,  on  the  ground  that 
the  marriage  with  Prince  Arthur  had  not  been 
consummated.  The  king,  who  was  always  con- 
scientious when  ill,  appears  at  times  to  have 
had  some  scruples  on  the  subject  of  the  mar- 
riage, and  would  have  restored  the  Castilian 
princess  to  her  parents^  but  that  he  could  not 
part  with  her  portion.  He  died,  and  in  less 
than  two  months  Henry  Vin.  and  Catharine 
were  married.  This  hasty  marriage  was  made, 
in  the  first  instance,  at  the  kin^^s  desire,  bat  it 
was  probably  urged  on  by  most  of  the  states- 
men around  him  because-  of  dieir  anxiety  to 
establish  the  succession.  The  wars  of  the 
roses  in  the  preceding  century  had  made  an 
indelible  impresmon  on  the  English  mind,  the 
e^ect  of  which  was  visible  thronghont  the  en- 
tire history  of  England  daring  the  existence  of 
the  house  of  Tudor,  and  to  which  most  be  at* 


tributed  much  of  the  vicious  conduct  of  which 
they  were  guilty.  Should  Henry  VIII.  die 
without  an  heir,  there  would  ensue  an  imme- 
diate contest  for  the  crown  between  the  houses 
of  York  and  Tudor,  both  represented  by  wo- 
men— ^the  former  by  the  countess  of  Salisbury, 
a  daughter  of  the  last  duke  of  Clarence,  bro- 
ther of  Edward  IV.,  and  the  latter  by  the 
danghters  of  Henry  VH.  Archbishop  War- 
ham  opposed  the  marriage,  on  the  ground 
of  the  too  near  relationsnip  of  the  parties. 
Bishop  Fox  argaed  in  its  favor,  though  it  was 
under  his  direction  that  the  king,  when  prince 
of  Wales,  had  protested  against  it.  The  privy 
council  recommended  the  marriage,  from  mo- 
tives, however, which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  relationship.  The  marriage  was  sol- 
emnized at  Greenwich,  June  7,  and  they  were 
crowned,  June  24.  Few  mpnarchs  have  been 
more  popular  than  was  Heniy  at  his  accession. 
He  was  the  heir  of  both  branches  of  the  old  royal 
house,  his  father  representing  that  of  Lancaster, 
and  his  mother  that  of  York.  His  person  was 
eminently  handsome,  his  mind  had  been  highly 
cultivated,  and  he  was  fond  of  martial  pleasures. 
He  gave  up  Empson  and  Dudley,  the  obnoxious 
minister^  of  the  late  king,  to  vengeance,  to- 
gether with  their  instruments.  He  returned 
fines  that  had  been  unjustly  or  oppressively  ex- 
acted. Much  was  hoped  and  expected  of  him. 
and  not  altogether  in  vain.  Though  addicted 
to  pleasure,  he  was  not  unmindfhl  of  business, 
ana  paid  special  attention  to  foreign  affiUrs. 
His  manners  were  pleasing,  yet  he  evinced  at 
an  early  period  not  a  little  of  that  obstinacy 
which  became  the  chief  trait  of  his  character 
in  later  life.  He  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  lavish 
prince^  but  Wolsey  said  that  he  was  the  most 
avaricious  man  in  the  world.  Had  he  died 
within  20  years  from  the  date  of  his  accession, 
he  would  have  been  the  most  popular  monarch 
in  English  history.  His  foreign  connections 
began  early.  In  1510  he  received  the  golden 
rose  from  Pope  Julius  H.,  who  wished  to  obtain 
his  aid  to  expel  the  French  from  Italy ;  but  at 
first  he  was  dispoeied  to  be  moderate,  and  to 
pursue  substantially  the  policy  of  his  fether. 
He  made  a  treaty  with  France,  and  then  en- 
tered into  engagements  with  his  father-in-law, 
guarantying  his  Spanish  dominions  against  the 
French,  and  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome  to 
promote  a  pacification.  Gradually,  however, 
he  was  drawn  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
pope  and  Ferdinand,  and  English  forces  were 
sent  to  their  assistance.  In  1512  was  formed  a 
leagae  against  France  by  the  pope,  the  emperor, 
Aragon,  and  Venice.  Henry  led  a  large  army 
into  France  in  1518,  after  his  fleet  had  experi- 
enced a  check,  and  the  French  had  threatened 
the  English  coast.  Maximilian  I.^  emperor  of 
Germany,  served  under  him  as  a  volunteer. 
Great  things  were  expected  from  this  invasion 
by  those  who  recollected  what  had  been  ac- 
complished by  the  English  in  France  in  the  two 
preceding  centuries.  **  The  pope  and  all  other 
great  men  here,'^  Henry's  ambassador  wrote 
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him  from  Bome,  ^'  now  look  dailj  to  hear  that 
your  grace  shall  utterly  exterminate  the  French 
king.^'  These  expectations  were  not  realized. 
Ihe  French  were  beaten  at  the  battle  of 
spurs,  which  was  an  unimportant  skirmish,  re- 
markable only  because  Bigrard  was  then  cap- 
tured ;  and  the  English  took  Th^rouanne  and 
Toumay.  Henir  then  returned  home  with  most 
of  his  forces.  Louis  XII.,  hoping  to  intimidate 
Henry,  bad  called  the  dake  of  Suffolk,  one  of 
the  nephews  of  Edward  IV.,  to  France,  where- 
upon Henry  caused  his  brother  to  be  put  to 
death,  after  he  had  lon^  been  detained  a  prisoner. 
While  the  king  was  m  France,  James  IV.  of 
Scotland  led  a  great  arxny  into  England,  which 
was  totally  defeated  at  Flodden  by  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  Sept.  9, 1518,  and  the  Scottish  king  slain. 
Being  deserted  by  his  allies,  Henry  made  neace 
with  Louis  XII.,  who  married  his  sister,  Mary 
Tudor;  but  the  French  king  soon  dying,  Mary 
married  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk. 
Wolsey,  whose  career  had  commenced  in  the 
preceding  reign,  was  now  high  in  favor  with  the 
king,  and  his  course  on  many  occasions  gave 
much  offence  to  the  nobility.  Henry  heaped 
honors  upon  him;  he  held  the  arcbbishoprio 
of  York,  and  the  bishoprics  of  Durham  and 
Winchester,  and  other  offices,  living  in  great 
state,  and  really  governing  the  kingdom.  He 
was  made  cardinal  in  1515,  and  aspired  to  the 
papacy.  The  successes  of  Francis  I.  in  Italy 
alarmed  Europe,  and  the  German  emperor 
sought  to  engage  Henry  to  act  against  France 
by  holding  out  to  him  hopes  of  being  made  his 
successor ;  and  Francis^  m  retaliation,  formed 
plans  for  an  invasion  of  England  in  support  of 
Suffolk^s  claim  to  the  throne.  This  pretender 
was  an  object  of  terror  to  the  English  govern- 
ment untu  he  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Pavia. 
The  successes  of  the  Turks  continuing  to  alarm 
the  western  nations,  Henry  listened  to  the  pope^s 
plans  for  a  crusade.  On  the  death  of  Maximilian 
1.  Henry  thought  of  becoming  a  competitor  for 
the  imperial  crown,  but  soon  discovered  that  he 
had  no  chance  of  success.  The  election  of 
Charles  of  Spain  to  the  imperial  throne  caused 
Henry  and  irancis  to  become  friendly,  and  in 
1520  a  meeting  was  arranged  between  them. 
Before  it  could  be  held,  Charles  Y.  visited  Eng- 
land, and  there  gained  the  influence  of  Wolsey, 
by  alOEecting  to  favor  his  aspirations  to  the  pope- 
dom. Francis  and  Henry  then  met,  in  a  place 
agreed  upon  between  Guinea  and  Ardres,  on 
territory  belonging  to  the  latter,  though  in 
France.  The  meeting  was  so  magnificent  that 
the  place  of  it  was  known  as  the  field  of  the 
cloth  of  gold.  Henry  visited  the  emperor  at 
Gravelines,  where  Charles  completed  nis  con- 
quest of  Wolsey  by  conferring  Castilian  sees 
upon  him.  War  breaking  out  between  Charles 
and  Francis,  Henry  was  induced  by  Wolsey  to 
favor  the  former,  and  to  enter  into  an  offensive 
alliance  with  him.  Henry  received  fi*om  Leo 
X.,  in  1521,  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith,  in 
consequence  of  having  written  a  book  against 
Ltither  and  his  doctrines.    The  same  year  oc- 


curred the  execution  of  the  duke  of  Buckings- 
ham,  one  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  realm, 
and  descended  in  the  female  line  fi*ora  Edward 
III.    His  death  was  attributed  to  Wolsey,  bat 
it  was  due  to  the  jealous  rage  of  Henry,  who 
could  not  bear  about  liim  any  one  who  had, 
or  could  pretend  to  have,  clidms  to  the  suc- 
cession  in  the  event  of  his  dying  without 
issue.    The  death  of  Leo  X.  and  tiie  eleva- 
tion of  Adrian  YI.  endangered  the  alliance  be- 
tween Charles  Y.  and  Henry,  because  of  Wol- 
sey^s  disappointment ;  but  the  emperor  visited 
England,  where  he  so  exerted  his  influence  as 
to  soothe  the  cardinal,  and  to  prevail  upon  the 
king  to  declare  war  against  France.  An  English 
army,  commanded  by  Surrey,  invaded  France, 
but  did  nothing  beyond  the  burning  and  pil- 
laging of  a  few  places  of  little  note.    Francis 
I.  again  called  forth  the  pretender  Suffolk,  and 
threatened  England  with  invasion ;  and  these 
threats,  and  the  alarm  they  caused,  show  that 
the  party  of  York  was  still  formidable  in  that 
country,  a  fact  that  palliates  many  of  the  king's 
acts.    Henry  was  a  party  to  the  conspiracy  of 
the  constable  Bourbon  against  Francis  in  1523 ; 
and  from  this  conspiracy  he  expected  to  become 
as  powerful  in  France  as  Henry  Y.  had  been. 
The  failure  of  the  plot,  however,  ruined  Bour- 
bon, while  an  English  army,  commanded  by 
Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  performed  as  little  in 
France  as  had  been  done  by  tliat  of  Surrey. 
The  death  of  Adrian  YL,  in  1528,  excited  anew 
the  hopes  of  Wolsey,  but  Charles  Y.  threw  his 
influence  into  the  scale  of  Cardinal  de'  Medici, 
who  became  Clement  YH.    This  disappoint- 
ment caused  a  change  in  Wolsey's  mind,  and  he 
determined  to  withdraw  his  master  from  the 
imperial  alliance ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
battle  of  Pavia  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
his  purpose.    Henry,  indeed,  was  at  first  dis- 
posed to  prosecute  the  war  more  vigorously 
than  ever  against  France,  and  Bourbon  showed 
that  he  could  obtain  the  crown  of  that  country ; 
but  Wolsey's  policy  prevailed,  much  aided  by 
the  emperor^s  conduct,  as  he  evinced  a  disposi- 
tion hostile  to  English  affgrandizement.  A  trea- 
ty of  peace  was  made  wiui  France,  in  Sept  1525, 
on  terms  advantageous  to  England.    In  1527 
Henry  and  Francis  formed  an  alliance  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  imperialists  from  Italy,  and  the 
deliverance  of  the  pope,  who  was  the  emperor's 
prisoner.    Henry  renounced  all  claims  to  the 
French  throne,  and  Francis  agreed  to  pay  50,000 
crowns  annually  to  Henry  and  his  successors. 
Wolsey  made  a  magnificent  Journey  to  France, 
which  the  public  associated  with  the  thbught 
of  Henry ^s  divorce,  with  a  view  to  his  marriage 
with  a  French  princess;  and  it  is  from  tliis 
time,  the  spring  of  1527,  that  the  question  of 
divorce  becomes  the  leading  incident  of  HenTy's 
reign.    The  marriage  of  Heniy  and  Catharine 
had  not  been  productive  of  heirs.    During  the 
first  9  years  of^their  union,  the  queen  had  thrioo 
miscarried,  two  sons  died  inmiediately  after 
birth,  and  a  third  son  was  still-bom.    The  only 
child  that  lived  was  the  princess  Mary,  bom  in 
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1616.  Henrj,  vbo  was  eupentitions  eren  to 
faaaticism,  was  much  impressed  by  these  re- 
peated misfortones^  aad  believed  they  were  pun- 
ishments for  having  married  his  brother^s  wife. 
Mr.  Fronde  thinks  that  the  idea  of  a  divorce 
bad  been  maturing  in  his  mind  for  years,  when 
accident  gave  it  sudden  prominence.  The  mar- 
riage of  Uie  princess  Mary  with  a  French  prince 
being  spoken  of  as  probable,  the  legitimacy  of 
the  princess  was  questioned  by  the  French  en- 
voy, the  bishop  of  Tarbes.  This  the  king  as- 
serted in  council,  though  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  the  bishop  ever  raised  any  such  ques- 
tion. At  this  time  the  pope  was  suffering  from 
the  attack  of  the  imperialists,  and  soon  became 
a  prisoner  of  the  emperor;  and  Wolsey.  who 
was  capable  of  forming  a  comprehensive  scneme, 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  to  procure  a  divorce,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  commit  Henry  thoroughly  to 
the  cause  of  the  ancient  church,  which  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  attacks  of  the  reformers. 
Had  the  pope  readily  granted  Henry  a  divorce, 
he  would  have  been  the  most  determined  foe 
that  the  reformation  ever  encountered.  But 
apart  from  the  theolog^ical  reasons  which  de- 
terred the  pope  from  this  step,  he  had  to  dread 
the  resentment  of  the  emperor,  who  was  Cath- 
arine's nephew.  Wolsey  aimed  at  a  reforma- 
tion of  manners  in  Fngland,  and  he  hated  the 
emperor  because  of  his  repeated  disappoint- 
ments respecting  the  papacy ;  and  in  both  the 
ends  he  proposed  to  effect,  the  moral  reforma- 
tion and  the  divorce,  he  had  a  good  right  to 
count  upon  the  poi>e*8  assistance,  as  matters 
stood  in  1527.  But  it  was  impossible  that  tiie 
pope  should  continue  to  be  the  open  enemy  of 
the  emperor;  and  unless  he  should  so  continue. 
Ids  aid  in  the  divorce  question  could  not  be 
counted  upon.  The  alliance  with  the  emperor, 
too,  was  popular  in  England,  he  being  ruler  of 
Handera,  with  which  country  England  had  a 
great  and  profitable  commerce.  'Die  emperor, 
too,  at  that  time,  was  popular  in  England ;  with 
the  reformers,  because  he  was  at  war  with  tho 
pope;  witfi  the  conservatives,  because  they 
knew  his  position  necessarily  made  him  the 
champion  of  the  old  order  of  thingfi,  though 
circumstances  had  for  the  time  made  him  their 
apparent  enemy ;  and  generally,  because  he  was 
the  foe  of  France,  En^^d's  old  rival.  Wolsey, 
however,  triumphed  over  all  these  obstacles,  by 
convincing  Henry  that  by  a  change  of  foreign 
policy  he  could  cause  the  pope  to  grant  the  di- 
vorce he  so  much  desired;  and  in  his  corre* 
spondence  with  the  English  agent  at  Rome,  he 
declared  that  the  king  would  disr^ard  the  wish- 
es of  his  subjects,  and  the  private  interests  of  his 
realm,  to  attach  himself  cordially  and  constantly 
to  the  holy  see,  provided  the  pope  should  prove 
his  friend  in  the  matter  he  had  so  much  at 
heart.  That  Henry  was  in  part  governed  by  re- 
ligious feeling,  and  also  by  considerations  grow- 
ing out  of  the  subject  of  the  succession,  cannot 
reasonably  be  doubted ;  but  his  attachment  to 
j^jme  Boley n,  which  began  some  years  before  the 


open  agitation  of  the  divorce  question,  was  the 
real  occasion  of  his  wish  to  put  away  hb  wife, 
Anne  bein^  resolute  in  her  determination  not 
to  be  his  mistress.  Wolsey  was  opposed  to  the  . 
proposed  marriajie  with  Anne,  and  the  king, 
without  bis  minister's  knowledge,  sent  his  sec- 
retary to  Borne,  with  a  private  proposition  that 
A  dispensation  should  be  granted,  allowing  him 
to  take  a  second  wife,  the  former  marriage  to 
stand  with  no  definite  sentence  passed  upon  it; 
or,  if  that  were  impossible,  leaving  the  pope  to 
proceed  after  his  own  ideas,  the  main  object  to 
be  kept  always  in  view.  Wolsey*s  plan  was, 
that  the  pope  should  extend  his  (Wolsey's) 
legatiae  authority  so  far  &s  to  grant  him  fuU 
power  to  act  as  English  vicegerent  so  long  as 
Kome  should  be  held  by  the  emperor's  forces. 
Had  .the  cardinal's  plan  been  adopted,  tiie  diffi- 
culty would  have  been  settled  at  once,  as  he 
would  have  divorced  the  royal  couple  as  sum- 
marily as  in  aftei'  years  Oranmer  freed  Henry 
from  several  of  his  wives.  Soon,  however,  the 
public  and  private  agents  acted  together,  and 
the  pope  was  nigently  desired  to  do  that  which 
Henry  asked.  For  years  he  played  a  double 
game,  though  warned  by  Wolsey  and  others  of 
the  evil  that  must  follow  to  Borne  from  his  fail- 
ure to  flavor  Henry.  The  subtle  Gardiner 
showed  him,  with  prophetic,  skill,  the  true  map 
of  the  future,  but  in  vain.  In  1528  Cardinal 
Oampeggio  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land, to  bear  the  cause  in  coijunction  with 
Wolsey;  but  he  purposely  delayed  his  journey, 
and  had  instructions  not  to  decide  the  cause. 
He  endeavored  to  persuade  the  king  to  give  up 
his  wish,  and  failing,  sought  to  induce  Catharine 
to  take  the  vows  of  chastity,  and  to  retire  from 
the  contest ;  but  that  lady,  who  was  singularly 
tenacious  of  her  rights,  would  consent  only  on 
condition  that  the  king  should  take  the  some 
vows.  Henry,  now  convinced  that  only  bold 
measures  would  answer,  avowed  his  intention 
to  make  Anne  Boleyn  his  wife,  and  installed  her 
in  Greenwich  palace.  He  sent  a  relative  of  the 
lady  to  Borne,  to  announce  that  his  request  must 
be  granted,  menacing  that,  if  he  failed  with  the 
pope,  the  whole  matter  should  be  laid  before 
parliament.  The  emperor  sought  to  intimidate 
the  king;  but  Henry  summoned  a  meeting 
of  nobles,  merchants,  and  others,  at  London, 
before  whom  he  placed  the  reasons  of  his  con- 
duct, and  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  his  sub- 
jects, with  success.  The  imperial  threats  and 
intriguesproved  very  injurious  to  the  oueen^a 
cause.  The  legatine  court  was  prevented  firom 
acting  by  trickery  until  May,  1529,  and  then 
Catharine  appealed  to  Borne,  to  which  Heniy- 
was  summonea.  Agidnst  this  Wolsey  protested, 
declaring  that  if  Henry  should  go  to  the  court 
of  Borne,  it  would  be  with  such  a  force  as  should 
be  formidable  to  the  pope  and  all  Italy.  A 
parliament  was  immediately  called,  and  power 
passed  into  the  hands  of  new  men,  though  of 
the  old  aristocracy,  and  Wolsey's  enemies,  and 
opposed  to  the  rule  of  the  church,  yet  not  re- 
formers in  every  case.    At  tliat  time  there  were 
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8  parties  in  the  oonntry,  t{&  :  the  English  paity, 
in  whose  hands  was  power,  and  who  were  deter- 
mined upon  a  secular  revolt;  the  papal  partj,  the 
chief  memher  of  which  was  Sir  Thomas  More, 
now  chancellor;  and  the  doctrinal  Protestants, 
who  were  disliked  hy  both  the  others.  Wolsey 
gave  up  the  seals,  Oct  18, 1629,  and  parliament 
met  Nov.  8.  The  fact  that  the  opening  speech 
was  made  hy  More,  an  extreme  Catholic,  and 
standing  on  the  (AMsasion  at  the  king's  right 
hand,  shows  that  Henryhad  even  then  no  wish 
to  break  with  Rome.  Wolsey  was  coarsely  re- 
flected on  by  the  chancellor.  Parliament  was  left 
to  pnrsne  its  own  course,  and  it  proceeded  to 
denonnce  the  clergy  in  a  formal  *^  act  of  accusa- 
tion,'* or  petition,  which  had  been  previouslypro- 
1>ared,  and  which  contained  the  germ  of  the  Eng- 
ish  reformation.  Henry  submitted  this  to  the 
bi^ops, who  replied  at  length,  but  inefSsctnally, 
as  the  commons  passed  several  laws  respecting 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  *the  clerical  order; 
and  the  lords  concurred,  though  the  clergy  form- 
ed a  majority  of  the  upper  house,  which  shows 
that  the  pressure  was  great  from  without  The 
divorce  question  continued  under  discussion, 
and  the  pope  issued  two  inhibitions,  threatening 
Henry  with  spiritual  censures  if  he  should  pro- 
ceed. The  king  thought  at  one  time  of  giv- 
ing way,  and  most  of  the  council  agreed  with 
him;  but  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  was  now 
rising  to  importance,  induced  him  to  persevere. 
Henry  hoped  the  conduct  of  parliament  would 
intimidate  the  papal  court.  The  right  of  the 
pope  to  grant  that  dispensation  under  which 
the  marriage  of  Henry  tm.  Catharine  had  taken 
place  was  called  in  question,  the  object  being 
to  transfer  the  matter  to  a  broader  court,  and  to 
obtain  in  some  way,  as  through  an  appeal  to  a 
council,  a  decision  against  the  marriage.  This 
artful  mode  of  proceeding  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Cranmer,  who  made  himself  very 
prominent  in  obtaining  the  opinions  of  univer- 
sities and  learned  men  on  the  subject,  and  who 
belonged  to  the  embassy  of  the  earl  of  Wilt- 
shire, sent  to  the  emperor,  at  Bologna,  in  1680. 
This  embassy  failed  to  move  Charles.  The  pope 
still  affected  impartiality,  and  fdlowed  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  marriage  in  Italy ; 
but  his  sole  object  was  delay,  and  Spanish  in- 
fluence was  exerted  in  the  queen's  behalf.  In 
Catholic  countries,  the  sentiments  of  learned 
men  and  other  authorities  on  the  dispensing 
power  were  about  equally  divided.  The  Prot- 
estants, including  Luther,  were  generally  hos- 
tile to  Henry.  In  France  and  England  Henry's 
cause  triumphed,  because  all  the  influence  of 
both  governments  was  used  in  its  behalf.  The 
entire  proceedings  were  scandalous.  Wolsey 
had  been  prosecuted  under  the  statute  of  pro- 
viBors,  and  had  died  in  disgrace ;  and  it  was 
determined  to  proceed  against  the  higher  dergv, 
but  less  in  the  spirit  of  Justice — ^for  the  whole 
nation  shared  in  their  guilt— than  to  obtain  an 
opportunity  to  strip  them  of  some  of  their  prop- 
erty, and  to  lessen  their  power.  Convocation 
met  in  1681,  and  consented  to  pay  a  fine  of 


£118,000,  equal  to  $6^000,000  of  our  money. 
In  the  preamble  to  then*  subsidy  bill  the  clergy 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  Henry  as  ^pro- 
tector and  only  supreme  head  of  the  church.'* 
They  were  then  pardoned.  The  divorce  qaes- 
tion  was  brought  before  parliament  for  the  first 
time  in  1681,  when  the  opinions  of  the  univer- 
sities were  communicated  to  it  The  hoaae 
of  peers  sent  a  remonstrating  letter  to  the 
pope,  warning  him  of  what  would  follow  if  a 
divorce  should  not  be  granted.  Catharine  was 
asked  if  she  would  withdraw  her  appeal  to 
Rome,  and  on  her  firm  ref^isal  she  was  removed 
from  the  court.  In  1682  parliament  proceeded 
in  the  work  of  clerical  reform,  taking  its  first 
step  toward  a  breach  with  Rome  by  the  abo- 
lition of  annates,  which  originated  with  the 
clergy,  who,  in  oraer  to  preserve  their  own  pow- 
er at  home,  were  ready  to  go  any  length  against 
Rome,  even  while  persecuting  Protestants  most 
intolerantly.  Parliament  was  more  moderate, 
and  passed  the  act  conditionallv.  From  this  time 
dates  ^the  Anglican  schism,''  the  convocation 
praying  to  the  kin^ :  ^^May  it  please  your  high- 
ness to  ordain  in  this  present  parliament  that  the 
obedience  of  your  highness  and  of  the  people  be 
withdrawn  from  the  see  of  Rome" — ^that  is,  if  tlie 

S)pe  should  insist  upon  the  payment  of  annates 
utthis  did  not  prevent  parliament  from  limiting 
the  legislative  power  of  the  convocation,  in  spite 
of  the  clergy's  opposition.  Meantime  the  nun  of 
Kent  and  other  fanatics  were  inciting  the  people 
to  opposition  to  the  government,  and  apoweifhl 
party  hostile  to  change  was  forming  itself.  Sir 
Thomas  More  resigned  the  chancellorship ;  and 
Archbishop  Warham,  after  protesting  against  the 
doings  of  parliament,  died.  An  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  between  Francis  and  Henry 
was  formed  in  1682 ;  the  former  agreed  to  send 
16,000  troops  to  England,  should  the  emperor  in- 
vade that  country ;  and  he  assisted  Henry  in  va- 
rious ways.  Scotland  gave  England  much  trou- 
ble at  this  time.  The  EngKsh  court  visited  that 
of  France  at  Boulogne,  and  fVancis  made  great 
promises  of  support,  simI  advised  H^iry  to  mar- 
ry Anne  Boleyn  on  his  return  to  England.  New 
efforts  were  made  to  move  the  pope,  but  though 
he  often  affected  to  favor  the  king,  and  made 
some  suggestions  implying  a  desire  to  eratify 
him,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  any 
thing.  At  length,  following  Francises  advice, 
Henry  married  Anne  Boleyn,  Jan.  26, 1688,  ac- 
cording to  the  generally  received  account, 
though  it  was  believed  that  a  secret  marriage 
had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  November.  A 
papal  brief  soon  appeared,  declaring  Henry  and 
Anne  excommunicated,  unless  they  should  avoid 
all  intercourse  pending  the  decision  of  the  di- 
vorce, the  mamage  being  kept  secret.  Parlia- 
ment met,  and  passed  thcf  act  of  appeals, 
directed  against  the  papal  authority,  and  in- 
tended to  bear  against  Catharine^s  appeal  to 
Rome.  This  took  the  matter  before  the  con- 
vocation, and  that  body,  on  Cranmer's  applica- 
tion, decided  that  Pope  Julius  IL  in  granting  a 
license  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catharine 
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bad  exceeded  bis  antborlty,  and  tbat  the  mar- 
riage was  therefore,  ab  initio^  yoid.  Oranmer 
thea  demanded  the  kinj^^a  permiiaBion  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  case^  whioh.  being  granted,  he 
opened  his  court  at  Dnnstabl«^  and  sammoned 
C^harine  to  appear.  She  reftaaed,  and  was 
pronomioed  contomacions,  and  the  trial  proceed- 
ed. Judgment  was  rendmd  May  28, 1588,  the 
marriage  being  declared  noil  and  Toid  from  the 
beginning.  Eight  days  later  the  coronation  of 
Anne  took  place,  and  it  was  announced  to 
OaUiarine  that  ahe  should  no  longer  be  called 
aneen,  but  princess  dowager.  There  was  much 
discontent,  and  the  emperor,  whom  Henry  in 
▼ain  sought  to  appease,  belieyed  there  would  be 
an  iusurreotion,  and  urged  Catharine  not  to 
cany  out  her  dcNsign  of  flying  to  Spain  with  her 
dai;^ter.  On  ^y  12  Henry  was  summoned 
to  appear  at  Rome,  but  he  appealed  to  a  general 
coundL  News  of  the  diyorce  threw  the  pope 
^to  a  rage,  yet  he  contented  himself  at  tne 
time  with  a  conditional  excommunication,  de- 
claring Grfmmer's  judgment  illegal,  and  giving 
Henry  more  than  two  moAhs  for  repentance 
and  restitution.  Henry  stood  firm,  but  Francis 
failed  to  support  him,  and  he  had  to  look  to 
the  German  Protestants  for  sympathy;  and  he 
sent  an  enroy  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  with  no 
effect  The  princess  Elizabeth  was  born  Sept 
7,  1588.  Conspiracies  against  the  king  were 
formed,  implicating  both  Catharine  and  her 
daughter  Haiy ;  and  the  throne  was  in  much 
danger  from  the  ambition  of  some  parties  and 
the  fanaticism  of  others.  Government  acted  vig- 
orously, and  it  was  determined  to  form  a  Prot- 
estant league.  Parliament  met  in  Jan.  1684^ 
and  took  a  variety  of  measures  to  increase  the 
separation  of  ^me  and  England,  under  Crom- 
well^s  lead,  llie  papal  authority  was  condi- 
tionaUy  abolished  in  Enjgland.  An  act  of  suc- 
cession was  passed,  settling  the  crown  upon  the 
children  of  Henry  and  i^e.  At  length  the 
pope  gave  sentence,  deciding  against  Henry, 
dedaring  bun  excommunicate,  and  freeing  his 
subjects  from  allegiance.  The  emperor  was  to 
enforce  the  sentence,  and  invade  England  within 
4  months;  and  preparations  to  that  end  were 
at  once  commenced.  Francis  showed  himself 
friendly  to  Henry,  and  a  meeting  between  them 
was  prevented  only  by  the  latter's  fear  that  a 
rebeUion  might  break  out  during  his  absence. 
A  French  fleet  guarded  the  channel  through  the 
summer.  Henry's  conduct  was  very  energetic. 
Convocation  declared  that  the  pope  had  no 
more  authority  in  England  than  any  other 
bishop;  convicted  conspirators  were  executed ; 
military  preparations  were  made ;  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  under  tiie  statute  of  succesdon  were 
taken :  and  More  and  Fisher  were  imprisoned, 
and  ultimately  executed,  for  refusing  to  admit 
the  king's  supreme^.  The  act  of  supremacy 
was  passed,  making  Henry  head  of  tiie  church, 
whicn  act  has  beoi  described  as  **tiie  epitome 
of  an  the  measures  which  had  been  passed 
agunst  ^ihe  encroachments  of  tiie  spiritual  pow- 
ers within  and  without  the  realm,"  and  as  be- 


ing *'  at  once  the  symbol  of  the  independence 
of  England,  and  the  declaration  that  thence- 
forth the  civil  ma^pstrate  was  supreme  within 
the  English  dominions  over  chumi  as  well  as 
state."  A  new  and  sweeping  treason  act  was 
passed.  The  first  fruits  were  transferred  to  the 
crown.  The  new  pope,  Paul  III.,  who,  as 
Cardinal  Famese,  had  been  on  Henry's  side, 
showed  desire  for  a  reconciliation,  and  the 
French  king  labored  in  the  same  direction; 
but  the  hour  for  England's  divorce  from  Rome 
had  come,  and  all  negotiation  was  now  useless. 
The  execution  of  Fisher  and  More  created  a  great 
sensation  among  Catholics.  The  pope  issued  a 
bidl  ot  interdict  and  deposition  against  the  king. 
The  union  of  the  Protestants  was  now  more 
eamestiy  sought  than  before,  Henry  aiming  at 
the  formation  of  a  grand  league.  The  visitation 
of  the  monasteries  commenced  in  1586,  and  the 
first  suppression  took  place  the  next  year. 
Catharine  died  at  the  beginning  of  1586,  and 
the  fall  of  Anne  Boleyn  occurred  4  months  later, 
when  Heniy  married  Jane  Seymour.  On  Anne'a 
death,  new  overtures  came  from  Rome  for  a 
reconciliation,  which  fluled  prmcipally  throuffb 
the  indiscretion  of  Reginald  Pole.  The  pil- 
grimage of  grace  occurred  in  1586,  being  a 
popnliur  outbreak,  principally  due  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries,  and  to  the  sodal 
changes  that  were  going  on.  The  dispute  was 
settied  by  compromise,  the  government  yield- 
ing to  some  of  the  demands  of  the  insurgents. 
A  second  outbreak  was  put  down  by  force,  and 
mimy  persons  wero  executed.  Edward,  prince 
of  Wales,  was  bom  Oct  12,  1587,  and  Queen 
Jane  died  12  days  later.  During  1588  there 
were  conspuracies  against  the  crown,  for  which 
many  persons  sufferod,  at  the  head  of  whom 
stood  tne  marquis  of  E^ter,  a  grandson  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  Shrines  were  demolished,  the  chief 
one  being  that  of  Becket  at  Canterbury.  The 
final  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  took  place  in 
1689,  the  same  year  that  the  six  articles  were 
adopted,  forming  the  new  church  in  England, 
and  embracing  the  real  presence,  communion 
in  both  kinds  not  necessary  to  salvation,  for- 
bidding the  marriage  of  priests,  upholding  vows 
of  chastity,  declaring  that  private  masses  should 
be  continued,  and  providing  for  the  contin-  . 
nance  of  auricular  confession.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  persecution  of  the  reformers.  At  the 
beginning  of  1540  Henry  married  Anne  of  Cleves, 
a  marriage  that  had  been  negotiated'by  Crom- 
well, in  order  to  help  to  unite  the  Protestants 
of  England  and  Germany ;  but  the  lady's  un- 
prepossesdng  appearance  so  disgusted  the  king 
that  he  soon  procured  a  divorce,  and  in  a  few 
months  Cromwell  fell,  and  was  sent  to  the  scaf- 
fold. Henry  took  for  his  5th  wife  Catharine 
Howard,  niece  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
soon  attainted  and  executed  for  adultery.  He 
married  a  6th  time,  taking  Catharine  Parr, 
widow  of  Lord  Latimer,  who  survived  him. 
The  countess  of  Salisbury,  lost  of  the  Pknta- 
genets,  was  executed  in  1541.  A  war  broke 
out  between  England  and  Scotiand,  in  which 
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the  latter  met  with  nothing  but  disgrace.  Eng- 
land and  the  empire  drew  together  again,  and 
war  was  made  by  both  with  france.    The  em- 

Eeror  made  jpeaoe  with  France  in  violation  of 
is  faith  to  Enghind;  bat  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  France  was  not  restored  until  1546. 
Meantime  Henry  oontinned  to  persecute  both 
Oatbolics  and  reformers,  and  many  persons  suf- 
fered death.  Internal  reform,  however,  also 
went  on,  and  amone  other  changes  worship  was 
performed  in  Enslish.  Extreme  men  on  both 
sides  were  offended  by  the  king's  course,  who 
sought  to  trim  between  them.  An  act  of  par^ 
liament  vested  the  properties  of  all  hospitals, 
colleges,  and  chantries  in  the  crown,  but  tliis  was 
to  prevent  the  resumption  of  such  properties 
affcer  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  not 
as  preliminary  to  confiscation.  Toward  the 
dose  of  Henry^s  reign  the  conservatives  ob- 
tained the  ascendency  in  his  councils,  and  per- 
secuted Protestants  with  considerable  zeal, 
though  Henry,  in  his  very  last  speech  to  parlia- 
ment (Dec.  1646),  spbke  as  favorably  of  tolera- 
tion as  any  statesman  of  that  age  could  speak  of 
it  Some  of  the  worst  deeds  of  his  reign  occur- 
red at  this  time.  Anne  Askew  was  racked  and 
burned,  Latimer  was  arrested,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  against  the  queen.  Henry^s  inter- 
ference put  a  stop  to  the  last  of  these  doings,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  going  as  far  forward  in 
his  work  as  Elizabeth  afterward  went,  when  his 
reign  came  to  an  end.  Thb  danger  to  which 
Protestantism  was  exposed  in  1646,  through 
the  course  of  the  emperor,  alarmed  him,  and  he 
suggested  to  the  Germans  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive league,  to  be  called  '^  the  league  Chris- 
tian,'' of  which  he  should  be  the  principal  mem- 
ber and  head.  He  was  ready  to  settle  all  minor 
differences  with  the  Germans  on  religion,  and 
to  present  a  solid  front  to  Rome.  Home  changes 
were  to  be  made,  the  chief  of  which  was  &e 
change  pf  the  mass  into  the  modem  communion. 
The  Germans  did  not  respond  well  to  his  offers, 
and  were  overthrown  by  the  emperor.  Henry 
was  now  very  ill,  being  unable  either  to  stand 
or  to  walk,  and  he  prepared  to  settle  the  gov- 
ernment that  should  exist  during  his  son's  mi- 
nority. The  Oatbolic  party  was  then  conspiring 
to  get  possession  of  all  power,  headed  by  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  accused  of  treason, 
condemned,  and  executed  a  few  days  before 
Henry's  death ;  and  his  father,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, was  attainted  by  parliament,  which  met 
Jan.  14, 1647,  and  is  supposed  to  have  escaped 
the  scaffold  only  because  of  the  king's  death, 
which  happened  at  1  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th.  As  his  end  approached  he  signified 
his  wish  to  see  Oranmer,  who  did  not  arrive 
until  the  king  had  become  speechless.  The 
archbishop  spoke  to  him,  and,  asking  him  to 
give  him  some  token  that  he  put  his  faith 
in  Gk>d  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  king  wrung 
his  hand  hard,  and  died.  His  will,  which  pro- 
vided that  daily  masses  should  **  be  said  perpet- 
ually while  the  world  shall  endure,"  at  an  altar 
to  be  erected  near  his  tomb  and  that  of  Queen 


Jane,  had  been  completed  4  weeks  before  his 
decease.    He  beaueathed  the  crown  to  his  son 
and  his  issue,  and,  failing  them,  to  snch  issue  as 
he  might  have  of  his  queen  Catharine  (Parr), 
or  any  other  lawful  wiro  whom  he  might  mar- 
ry.   Failing  such  issue,  it  was  to  def^cend  to 
Mary  and  her  heirs,  and  then  to  Elizabeth 
and   her   heirs,  provided  they   married   not 
without  the  consent  of  their  brother,  or  of 
the  council  appointed  for   his   guardianship. 
Finally,  and  passing  over  the  Scottish  line,  it 
was  to  go  to  the  children  of  his  sbter  Mary's 
two  daughters.    The  government  selected  for 
Edward's  minority  was  composed  of  men  from 
both  parties,  the  king  adpuringthem,  and  alibis 
subjects,  to  carrv  out  his  intentions,    Henry's 
reign  has  often  been  called  a  tyranny,  but  such 
it  was  not,  so  far  as  the  mass  of  the  people  was 
concerned,  as  he  had,  more  than  once,  to  yield 
to  the  bold  expression  of  the  popular  will.    Ho 
was  allowed,  however,  to  do  as  he  plefued  with 
the  aristocracy,  and  he  never  encountered  op- 
position when  he  slutted  the  scaffold  with  the 
noblest  of  victimif    His  reign  was  the  seed 
time  of  modem  English  parties,  and  its  history 
has  been  written  in  a  partisan  spirit  which  has 
greatly  obscured  it 

IL    PRANCE. 

HENEY  I.,  the  8d  French  king  of  the  Cape- 
tian  dynasty,  bom  about  1011,  died  Aug.  4, 
1060.  As  early  as  1027  he  was  associate  in 
the  government  by  Robert,  his  father,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1081,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
bellion raised  against  him  by  his  stepmother 
Constance.  This  he  quelled  through  tiie  assistr 
ance  of  Robert  the  Devil,  ^vke  of  Normandy. 
Henry's  weakness  encouraged  his  vassals  to 
rebel,  and  he  had  more  than  o;ice  to  take  the 
field  against  them ;  he  was  even,  toward  the 
end  of  his  reign,'  embroiled  in  a  war  with  his 
former  ally,  the  duke  of  Normandy ;  but  the 
hostilities  were  soon  terminated  by  a  treaty  of 
peace  (1069).  During  his  reign,. France  was 
afflictea  by  a  dreadful  famine  and  by  many  pri- 
vate wars.  The  latter  curse  the  church,  whidi 
was  then  the  paramount  power,  attempted  to 
allay  by  enforcing  agreements  known  as  the 
"  peace  of  God  "  and  "  trace  of  (Jod ;"  but  Henry 
declined  to  abide  by  them.  He  was  married  8 
times,  and  had  by  his  last  wife,  Anna,  daughter 
of  Jaroslav,  grand  duke  of  Russia,  Philip,  who 
was  his  successor,  and  Hugh,  who  became  count 
of  Vermandois. 

HENRY  II.,  10th  king  of  the  Valois  family, 
bora  in  St.  Grermain-en-Laye,  March  81,  1519, 
died  in  Paris,  July  10, 1559.  The  only  surviving 
son  of  Francis  I.  by  his  queen  Claude  of  France, 
he  succeeded  his  father,  March  81,  1547,  and, 
adhering  to  the  same  policy,  engaged  abroad  in 
the  great  straggle  to  destroy  the  ascendency  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  while  he  persecuted  the 
Protestants  at  home.  Being  entirely  under  the 
control  of  his  mistress,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who 
acted  in  concert  with  the  great  constable  Mont- 
morency and  the  brothers  Guise,  he  had  many 
of  the  Protestants  arrested,  tried,  and  burned 
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at  the  stake  in  Paris,  Ljona,  Angers,  Blois, 
and  Bordeaux.  By  his  edicts  of  Ghlteaabriant 
(1551)  and  £coaen  (1558)  the  ptmiahment  of 
death  was  decreed  for  attendance  at  secret  re- 
ligious meetings.  In  1567  ecclesiastics,  under 
the  title  of  inquisitors,  were  introduced  into 
the  parliaments  to  sit  as  judges  in  all  cases 
agiunst  heretics.  Finally,  in  1659,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  Du  Faur  de  Pi- 
brac  and  Anne  Du  Bonrg,  having  been  bold 
enough  to  advocate  in  his  presence  the  liberty 
of  conscience,  were  incarcerated,  and  Du  Bourg 
was  afterward  publicly  hanged  and  burned. 
These  bloody  measures  were  the  forerunners  of 
religious  wars.  Henry's  foreign  policy  was  par- 
tially successfuL  The  English,  who  were  then 
in  aUiance  with  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  were 
desirous  of  securing  the  union  of  Scotland  by 
the  marriage  of  young  Edward  VI.  with  Marr 
Stuart ;  French  troops  were  sent  to  Scotland 
and  Mary  was  brought  to  France  and  affianced 
to  the  danphin  Francis.  Meanwhile  the  city 
of  Boulogne  was  besieged,  and  England  gave  it 
up  in  15-19,  for  one  third  of  the  sum  which  had 
been  stipulated  for  its  surrender.  In  Italy, 
Henry  protected  Ottavio  Farnese,  duke  of  Par- 
ma, ^g^nst  the  imperial  troops,  and  in  1652  be- 
came the  ally  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  the 
other  Protestant  princes  who  were  straggling 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Charles  v.,  and  soon 
after  seized  the  episcopal  cities  of  Metz,  Toul, 
and  Verdun.  Charles,  having  concluded  the 
treaty  of  Passau  with  his  German  opponents^ 
tried  to  reconquer  those  cities,  and  in  1558  made 
a  fruitless  attack  upon  Metz,  which  was  de- 
fended by  Francois  ae  Guise,  and  avenged  his 
defeat  by  pillaging  Picardy,  but  was  once  more 
defeated  at  Renty  in  1554.  The  French  at  the 
same  time  were  successful  in  Italy,  where  Bris- 
sac  conquered  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  Charles 
having  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Philip  II., 
a  6  years'  truce  was  signed  at  Yauxcelles  in  Feb. 
1556.  Henry  H.,  however,  soon  renewed  the 
war,  but  fortune  did  not  now  attend  his  arms ; 
the  duke  of  Guise  was  foiled  in  his  attempt 
against  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  the  superior 
ability  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  constable 
Montmorency  was  totally  defeated  near  St. 
Quentin,  in  1557,  by  Duke  Philibert  Emmanuel 
of  Savoy.  Had  Philip  II.  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity, Paris  would  have  been  taken ;  but  his 
delay  gave  time  to  his  rival  to  make  prepara- 
tions lor  defence;  and  Guise,  being  recialled 
from  Italy,  revenged  the  disgrace  of  Montmo- 
rency^s  defeat  by  the  conquest  of  Calais  in  1558, 
the  only  phioe  that  the  Enslish  still  possessed 
on  French  soil.  The  Spanidi  troops  under  Eg- 
mont,  however,  having  won  a  new  victory, 
Henry  IL,  weary  of  war  and  yielding  to  the 
entreaties  of  S^  mistress,  concluded,  April  8, 
1559,  the  disastrous  peace  of  Cateau-Cambr^sis. 
He  kept  indeed  CaLus,  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun, 
but  consented  to  restore  ail  his  conquests  in 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  including  no  fewer 
than  193  strong  places.  Henry^s  daughter  Eliz- 
abeth was  to  be  married  to  Philip,  and  his  sis- 


ter Margaret  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  During  the 
festivities  which  were  held  in  Paris  to  celebrate 
the  peace  and  the  double  marriage,  Henry  II. 
was  mortally  wounded  in  a  tilt  with  Montgom- 
ery, the  captain  of  his  guards,  and  his  sceptre 
passed  to  his  eldest  son,  Francis  IL,  the  husband 
of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 

HENRY  lU.,  the  last  king  of  the  Valois  fam- 
ily, born  in  Fontainebleau,  ^pt.  19, 1551,  assas- 
sinated Aug.  2, 1689.  He  was  the  Sd  son  of  Hen- 
ry n.,  and  the  favorite  of  his  mother,  Catharine 
de'  Medici,  and, in  his  youth  bore  the  title  of 
duke  of  Ai^ou.  Being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  army  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  he 
won,  in  1569,  the  victories  of  Jarnac  and  Mon- 
contour  over  the  Protestants.  He  participated 
in  the  councils  that  brought  about  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew massacre  in  1572.  His  military  rep- 
utation, aided  by  his  mother's  intrigues,  pro- 
cured his  election  to  the  throne  of  Poland  in 
1578 ;  but  his  refined  and  effeminate  habits  were 
distasteftil  to  the  Poles,  while  he  himself  dis- 
liked their  independent  spirit  and  coarse  man- 
ners. On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  brother 
Charles  IX.  in  1574,  he  secretly  escaped  and 
returned  to  France,  passing  tiirough  Yienna 
and  Yenice.  His  arrival  was  marked  by  the 
renewal  of  civil  war.  The  Protestant  party, 
being  strengthened  by  their  alliance  with 
that  party  of  Catholics  known  as  the  Poli- 
ttques,  had  taken  up  arms ;  their  German 
auxiliaries  were  however  defeated  at  Dor- 
mans,  Oct.  11,  1575,  by  the  duke  of  Guise; 
and  the  king,  fearful  of  the  growing  popularitj 
oi  that  prince,  hastened  to  conclude  the  peace 
of  Beaulieu,  in  May,  1576,  the  terms  of  which 
were  so  favorable  to  the  Protestants  as  to  be 
considered  a  betrayal  of  the  Catholic  cause. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  holy  league^  which,  under 
pretence  of  protecting  religion,  aimed  chiefly  at 
furthering  tne  ambitious  designs  of  the  house 
of  Guise.  Henry  attempted  to  avert  the  dan- 
ger by  declaring  hims^  chief  of  the  league 
during  the  session  of  the  states-general,  which 
met  at  Blois  in  Dec.  1576 ;  but  the  association 
clung  faithfully  to  Guise  as  their  leader,  and 
made  use  of  their  majority  in  the  states  to  cur- 
tail the  prerogatives  of  the  king  and  force  him 
into  another  war  against  the  Protestants.  After 
reluctantly  carrring  it  on  for  a  few  months,  he 

gut  an  end  to  it  by  the  treaty  of  Bergerac, 
ept  17, 1577,  and  tried  by  conciliatory  meas- 
ures to  win  over  the  most  influential  of  the 
Catholics.  This  policy  was  of  little  avail ;  the 
"  lovers*  war,"  as  it  is  called,  broke  out,  which 
he  however  succeeded  in  bringing  to  an  early 
conclusion  by  the  treaty  of  Fleix,  Nov.  26, 1680. 
A  momentai7  lull  occurred ;  but  the  king  be- 
came more  and  more  unpopular  by  his  unbound- 
ed licentiousness  and  prodigality.  On  the  death 
of  his  younger  brother,  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  by 
which  the  succession  to  the  crown  reverted  to 
the  Protestant  Henry  of  Kavarre,  the  spirit  of 
the  league  rekindled ;  the  association  extended 
all  over  the  provinces,  and  became  more  for- 
midable than  ever ;  the  minority  of  the  nation 
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was  bdeed  advene  to  aooepting  as  heir  ^par- 
ent a  prince  who  was  not  a  Catholic.  Henry 
in.,  although  not  sharing  this  popular  prejn- 
dioe,  was  obliged  to  ffo  to  war  with  his  rdture 
BQceessor,  and  assemUed  4  armies.  By  thus  in- 
creasing its  burdens  he  hoped  to  make  &e  nation 
weary  of  the  contest,  while  he  exerted  his  in- 
ffonaity  to  maJEe  snch  combinations  as  wonld 
uiwart  the  projects  of  the  leagne.  His  fiivorite 
Joyense,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  king  of 
Navarre  at  Coatras  in  1587,  and  his  own  nn- 
popnlurity  increased,  the  league  makinff  him 
answerable  for  the  reverses  which  befdl  the 
Catholic  party.  On  all  sides  he  was  denounced 
as  a  traitor,  and  his  deposition  was  publicly  ad- 
vocated. The  duke  of  Guise  was  recalled  to 
Paris  by  his  adherents,  and^  notwithstanding 
repeated  orders  from  the  kmg,  triumphantly 
entered  the  cubital.*  Henry  having  summoned 
troops  for  his  own  defence,  tbe  Parisians  raised 
a  formidable  rebellion;  barricades  were  con- 
structed, May  18,  1588;  and  the  king  barely 
escaped  ftom  his  ambitious  rival.  He  immedi- 
ately convoked  the  states-general  at  Blois,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  support  among  them ;  but  the 
minority  was  still  against  him;  his  life  and 
crown  were  at  stake;  he  resorted  to  violent 
means,  and  on  Dec.  23, 1588,  caused  the  duke  of 
Guise  to  be  murdered  in  his  own  wartment  by  his 
body  guards,  the  "forty-five."  This  was  a  new 
incentive  to  the  lea^e.  Henry,  branded  as  an 
assassin,  anathematized  by  the  pope,  deposed 
by  decrees  of  the  Sorbonne  and  tne  parliament, 
had  no  other  resource  but  to  unite  with  Henry 
of  Kavarre,  and  both  marched  in  concert  against 
Paris,  the  principal  seat  of  the  league.  During 
the  siege  of  that  city,  a  Dominican  monk, 
Jacques  Clement,  whose  fanaticism  had  been  en- 
couraged by  Guiae^s  own  sister,  the  duchess  of 
Hontpensier,  presented  himself  at  St.  Cloud  to 
the  kmg  as  the  bearer  of  an  important  letter, 
and  stabbed  him  mortally  with  a  knife.  With 
Henry  IH.  the  Yalois  fomUy  became  extinct,  and 
the  Bourbons  ascended  the  throne  of  France. 

HENRY  lY.,  tbe  1st  French  king  of  tbe 
house  of  Bourbon,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Pan,  Dec 
14, 1553,  assassinated  in  Paris,  May  14  1610. 
The  son  of  Antoine  of  Bourbon  and  Jeanne 
d^Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  he  was  brought  up 
by  his  mother  in  the  Protestant  religion,  carefully 
educated,  and  inured  to  hardship.  As  early  as 
1569  she  took  him  to  the  Protestant  army  before 
La  Rochelle,  and  placed  him  under  the  control 
of  Admiral  Coligni.  He  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Jarnac  and  Moncontonr,  both  disas- 
trous to  his  party.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  military  operations  in  southern  France, 
which  were  terminated  by  the  peace  -or  edict  of 
8t.  Germain  in  1570.  The  seeming  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  parties  was 
to  be  sealed  by  the  marriage  of  youns  Henry 
with  Margaret^  the  sister  of  King  Charles  IX. ; 
it  was  agreed  to  in  April,  1572,  and  notwith- 
ing  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Jeanne 
of  Navarre,  which  occurred  in  June  under  very 
suspicious  circumstances,  the   ceremony  was 


performed  on  Ang.  17,  7  days  before  the  mss- 
saere  of  St  Bartholomew.    A  number  of  emi- 
nent Huguenots  had  congr^ted  in  Paris  to 
participate  in  the  matrimonial  festivities,  and 
were  slaughtered  during  the  bloody  night  of 
Aug.  24.    Henry  himseli^  a  prisoner  in  tbe 
Louvre,  saved  his  life  by  abjuring  his  faith. 
For  nearly  4  yean  he  was  detained  at  court, 
strictiy  watched,  dissembling  his  real  senti- 
ments under  the  cover  of  levity.    At  last,  Feb. 
2, 1576,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  took 
refuge  fM  in  Alen^on,  then  crossed  the  Loire 
at  the  head  of  a  number  of  his  adherents,  re- 
voked his  abjuration,  took  command  of  the 
Protestant  troops,  and  succesaftdly  carried  on 
hostilities  against  the  Catholics,  which  bronirht 
about  the  peace  of  Beaulieu,  May  4, 1 576.    Tbe 
states-general  at  Blois  having  issued  coercive 
decrees  a^nst  the  Huguenots,  Henrv  took  up 
arms  agun,  but  peace  was  concluded  at  Ber- 
gerao,  Sept.  17, 1577.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
"lovers*  war"  in  1580,  of  which  he  gave  the 
signal,  and  was  indeed  the  soul,  he  inspired  bis 
a&erents  with  confidence  and  ardor,  and  ac- 
complished deeds  of  heroic  valor  at  the  siege  of 
Cahors,  which  city  he  stormed  after  a  tremen- 
dous fight  of  4  days*  duration.    He  thus  gained 
a  high  position,  not  only  among  his  ovn  party, 
but  in  tne  c^es  of  his  opponents.    The  death  of 
his  mother  in  1572  had  left  him  king  of  Navarre, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Alen^o,  or 
rather  of  Anjou,  youngest  brother  of  Henry  III., 
June  10, 1584,  he  became  heir  apparent  to  tbe 
French  crown.    He  was  then  81  years  of  age. 
Deserted  by  Henry  IIL,  who  yielded  tothe  pa^ 
amount  influence  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  pro- 
scribed by  the  Catholic  par^  and  the  leagoeas 
a  heretic,  excommunicated  by  Pope  Sixtns  Y., 
his  cause  seemed  desperate ;  but  altboagh  bis 
troops  scarcely  numb^^d  one  tenth  as  maoj  ss 
the  Catholic  army,  he  soon  took  the  field  with 
his  wonted  courage.    The  victory  of  Coutras, 
Oct  20, 1587,  greatJy  bettered  his  fortnnes,  al- 
thoQ^h  it  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  several 
auxiliary  troops  sent  to  him  by  the  German 
princes.  Thej<wr7i^<Ze»^irrt«kw«,  when  Henry 
In.  was  compelled  to  flee  from  Paris  and  to 
leave  his  metropolis  in  the  bands  of  the  rebel- 
lious duke  of  Guise,  brought  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  kings  of  France  and  Navarre, 
who  united  their  forces  to  oppose  the  leagne, 
and  in  concert  laid  mege  to  the  capital   Tbe 
assassination  of  Henry  III.  greatiy  increased  tbe 
difficulties  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  He  was  at  on^ 
deserted  by  the  Catiiolic  nobles  who  sopportea 
the  cause  of  his  predecessor,  but  who,  ^^^^l 
standing  their  devotion  to  royalty,  wonW  nfi« 
accept  a  Protestant  king;  the  l«aJf°®**!J! 
same  time  raised  against  him  his  vd<^^J°; 
cardinal  of  Bourbon,  whom  they  procUunw 
king  under  the  title  of  Charles  X;  and  tbe 
nation  itself  evinced  no  partiality  for  Beni^ 
He  was  obliged  to  raise  tbe  siege  of  Panj,  was 
pursued  through  Normandy  by  the  dwe  o 
Mayenne,  and  seemed  to  be  m  imminent  uangej 
when  he  thwarted  the  hopes  of  his  enemies  dj 
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Ms  beroio  stasid  near  the  oasde  of  Arqaes  |  not- 
withstanding their  large  superiority  in  point  of 
numbers,  they  were  obliged^  Oct.  6,  1589,  to 
beat  a  retreat,  leaving  from  1,000  to  1,200  men 
on  the  battle  field.  Henry,  qnickly  retorning 
to  Paris,  seised  its  sabnrbs,  but  cbmd  not  take 
possession  of  the  city  itself  for  want  of  artillery. 
Another  and  still  more  dedsire  victory  over 
Mayenne,  that  of  Ivry,  which  be  won  March  14^ 
1690,  once  more  opened  before  him  the  road 
to  the  capital,  which  he  blockaded  for  several 
months,  and  had  rednced  to  the  last  extremities, 
when  it  was  relieved  by  the  approach  of  a  Span- 
ish anny  under  Alexander  Famese,  duke  of 
Parma.  For  two  years  longer  the  war  was 
carried  on  with  varied  success^  Henry  being 
more  than  once  worsted  by  his  opponents,  but, 
amid  the  most  trying  circumstances,  showing 
sadi  perseverance,  ingenuity,  and  valor  as  to 
uphold  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  followers.  A 
fiivorable  change  in  his  fortunes  became  appar- 
ent during  the  year  1598.  Discord  prevfdled 
among  Ids  enemies;  the  ambitions  designs  of 
Philip  n.  of  Spain,  who  openly  manifested  his 
d»dre  of  placing  his  daughter  on  the  throne  of 
fVance,  inspired  the  French  Catholics,  and  even 
the  leaguers,  with  distrust  and  anger.  A  better 
feelifig  grew  up  among  the  people,  who,  being 
weary  of  so  protracted  a  war,  instinctively 
leaned  toward  the  prince  from  whom  alone 
peace  could  be  expected.  Every  thin^  showed 
him  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  decisive  step ; 
and  he  therefore  abjured  Protestantism  at 
St.  Denis  in  July,  1598,  and  was  crowned  at 
Oharferes,  Feb.  17,  1594.  Thus  the  strongest 
obstacle  in  his  way  was  removed ;  the  minority 
of  the  nation  at  once  sided  with  him.  Paris 
surrendered,  Ifarch  22,  and  within  a  few  months 
most  of  the  Catholic  ^vemors  of  the  provinces 
and  cities  also  submitted.  Mayenne  still  held 
Borgnndy  with  the  assistance  of  Spanish  troops ; 
bnt  the  great  constable  of  Castile  having  been 
defeated  at  Fontaine-Fran^ aise,  June  5,  1596, 
negotiations  were  entered  into,  and  the  duke, 
swearing  allegiance  to  Henry,  kept  the  gov- 
ernorship of  the  province.  Hcardy  was  mean- 
while in  the  hands  of  Spain,  against  which 
war  had  bem  formally  declared ;  the  king  led 
his  army  against  Amiens,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  the  Spanish  army  under 
the  arohauke  Albert,  forced  that  city  to  capit- 
ulate (1597)^  and  the  next  year  brought  to  sub- 
misnon  the  duke  of  Mercodur,  who  had  here- 
tofore acted  as  an  independent  sovereign  in 
Brittany.  France  was  now  wholly  under  his' 
control;  he  gave  her  peace  at  home  by  the 
celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  April  15, 1598,  and 
abroad  by  the  treaty  of  YMrins  with  Spain, 
May  3.  fiEenry  now  perseveringly  pmrsned  the 
policy  of  restoring  order  and  prosperity  to  his 
kingdom,  strengthemng  the  royal  authority,  and 

Eladng  France  in  a  respectable  position  abroad, 
a  this  laborious  task  he  was  espedsUy  assisted 
by  the  duke  of  Sully.     Agriculture,  minins, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  were  encouraged ; 
roads  were  opened  and  repaired;  the  army  re- 
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oeived  a  bettor  organiatlon,  while  strong  for- 
tresses were  built  along  the  a,  and  £.  frontiers ; 
the  navy,  which  had  been  neglected,  was  im- 
proved, snd  attention  was  paid  to  the  French 
colonies  in  America.  In  short,  improvements 
were  made  in  every  branch  of  the  public  ser^ 
vice.  The  ambitious  aspirations  of  provincial 
governors  were  efifectuslly  checked;  political 
conspiracies  were  severely  punished ;  municipal 
franduses  and  immunities,  that  had  been  reviv- 
ed or  extended  during  the  civil  wars,  were  cur- 
tailed; ahd  obedience  to  the  king  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  After  the  death  of  his  cele- 
brated mistress  Gabrielle  d'Esti^^  having  pro- 
cured the  dissolution  of  his  former  msrriage 
with  Margaret  of  Yalois,  Dec  1599,  Henry 
married  Maria  de'  Medici,  the  niece  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  which  secured  his  influence 
among  the  Italian  princes.  A  short  war  witii 
the  duke  of  Savoy  put  him  (1601)  inpossession 
of  several  valuable  districts  on  the  E.  frontSdr. 
A  formidable  conspiracy  having  been  plotted 
by  the  duke  of  Bouillon  and  the  count  of  An- 
vergne,  in  cot^unction  with  Marshal  Biron, 
who  also  maintained  secret  relations  with  Spain 
and  Savoy,  Henry  had  his  old  companion  in 
arms  arrested,  tried-  before  the  parliament,  and 
beheaded,  July  81, 1609i^  A  few  years  later, 
the  count  of  Auvergne,  having  engaged  in  new 
intrigues,  was  incarcerated  in  the  Bastile;  and 
the  duke  of  BouiUon,  the  constant  promoter  of 
rebeUions  amon^  the  Protestants,  was  dispos- 
sessed of  his  prmcipaUty  of  Sedan,  and  would 
even  have  lost  his  life  but  for  Queen  Elizabeth*s 
entreaties.  His  power  being  tiius  firmly  estob- 
lished,  he  resumed  the  political  designs  of  Fran- 
cis L  and  Henry  IL,  allied  himsdf  with  G^orman 
Protestant  princes,  and  made  preparations  for 
a  fresh  war  against  the  house  of  Austria.  It  is 
even  said  that  he  aimed  at  nothing  short  of.  an 
entire  reorganisation  of  Europe,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  plana,  would  have  formed  a  kind  of 
**  Christian  commonwealth  or  coAfoderation,'^ 
consisting  of  15  large  stetes— 5  hereditary 
monarchies,  6  elective  kingdoms,  and  4  republics 
— under  the  direction  of  a  supreme  councO, 
called  the  ''senate  of  the  Christian  common- 
wealth." However  this  may  have  been,  be 
was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Paris  to  take  the 
command  of  the  French  army  in  the  north, 
when,  while  taking  a  ride  through  Paris,  May 
14, 1610,  he  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  the 
fimatic  Francis  Ravaillac.  His  death  was  re- 
garded as  a  national  calamity.  Henry's  chil* 
dren,  by  his  second  wife,  were  Louis  XHI., 
who  succeeded  him;  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans; 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Philip  IV.  of  Spain ; 
Christine,  who  became  duchess  of  Savoy;  and 
Henriette  Maria,  the  wife  of  Charles  I.  of  Enff- 
land.  C^sar,  his  natural  son  by  GabrieUe 
d'Estr^es,  was  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Y en- 
ddme,  and  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  duke 
who  distingnished  himsdf  under  Louis  XIY. 
The  high  ci^dties  of  Henry  lY.,  as  well  as  his 
shortcomings  and  ^  amiable  fiuilta,"  have  always 
been  well  luiown ;  it  is  bnt  reoentiy,  however, 
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that  his  ready  vtt  and  channing  si^le  bare  be- 
oome  folly  appreciated  fW>m  the  publication  of 
ImLeUreamistkeB.  This  correspondence,  which 
wOl  consist  of  9  vols,  ito.,  the  7th  of  which 
appeared  in  1858,  is  published  by  31.  Ber^r  de 
ilyrey  in  the  DocumenU  inidiU  twr  VhuUnre 

in.  GEBMAinr. 
HENRY  I.,  king  of  Germany,  sumamed  the 
Fowler  or  Falconer  {der  Finkler  or  Vogler)^ 
the  1st  of  the  line  of  Saxon  sovereigns  of  Ger- 
many, bom  in  876.  died  in  986.  He  was  the 
son  of  Otho  the  Illustrious,  duke  of  Saxony, 
upon  whose  death  he  succeeded  to  the  duke- 
doms of  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  His  father  had 
been  elected  in  912  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ger- 
many, but  had  caused  Oonrad,  duke  of  the 
Franks,  to  be  elevated  in  his  stead.  This  sov- 
ereign undertook  to  deprive  Duke  Henry  of  part 
of  ^  inherited  estat^  but  the  latter  fought 
his  enemy  at  Eresburg  (modern  Stadberg),  and 
compelled  him  to  aoknowled^  all  the  ducal 
rights  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  Conrad  dis- 
covered the  great  Qualities  of  his  opponent,  and, 
having  been  mortdly  wounded  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Hungarians,  sent  overtures  to  Henry 
with  the  sacred  arms  and  crown  of  the  German 
sovereigns.  The  envoys,  it  is  said,  fovid  the 
duke  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  with  a  fialcon 
upon  his  wris^  and  this,  according  to  tradition, 
was  the  origin  of  his  surname.  Henry's  elec- 
tion was  formally  declared  in  919,  by  the  nobles 
of  Franconia  and  Saxony.  The  dukes  of  Swa- 
bia  and  Bavaria  refused  their  homage,  but  were 
speedily  brought  to  submission,  Henry  also 
conquered  Lorraine,  which  had  hesitated  to  ac- 
cept him.  He  erected  the  fief  into  a  duchy, 
giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Duke  Gisel- 
bert ;  and  having  thus  consolidated  the  sover- 
eignty of  Germany,  he  turtied  all  his  attention 
to  arresting  the  Slavic  and  Hungarian  inroads. 
The  Hungarians  advanced  into  the  very  heart 
of  Saxonv  (924).  Their  leader  was  captured ; 
and  the  oest  terms  Henry  could  obtain  was  a 
truce  of  9  years  in  exchange  for  the  restoration 
of  the  captured  general,  and  a  promise  of  the 
continuance  of  the  yearly  tribute.  Henry  made 
the  most  of  the  truce  by  or^aniang  his  army, 
building  castles,  fortifying  cities,  and  reducing 
Brandenbure,  together  with  the  tribes  upon  the 
Eider  and  the  Elbe,  and  extending  his  rule  to 
Prague.  From  this  period  dates  the  fealty  of 
the  Bohemian  princes  to  Germany  (929).  On 
the  expiration  of  the  truce  war  with  the  Hun- 
garians was  renewed,  and  Henry  gained  a  com- 
plete and  decisive  victory  on  the  banks  of  the 
Baale  (938),  which  for  the  time  relieved  Germany 
from  ful  danger  of  invasion.  In  984  he  defeated 
the  Danes,  who  were  rava^plng  the  coasts  of  his 
northern  provinces.  He  reigned  18  years,  and 
during  that  period  elevated  the  kingdom  to  the 
height  of  power  and  command.  He  was  the 
terror  of  enemies,  but  mild,  just,  and  kind  to 
friends  and  subjects.  The  municinal  privileges 
which  he  granted  were  the  foundation  of  the 
Germanic  corporations. 


HE^OtY  n.,  emperor  of  Germany,  mat- 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  sumamed  the  Lame, 
and  in  a  subseouent  age  the  Saint,  bom  in  972, 
died  in  1024.  He  was  the  6th  and  last  German 
sovereign  of  the  line  of  Saxony.  He  became 
duke  of  Bavaria  in  995,  succeeded  his  connn 
Otho  in.  upon  the  imperial  throne  in  1002,  and 
was  crowned  at  Rome  in  1014.  His  reign  was 
an  uninterrapted  series  of  contests  with  his 
great  vassals,  and  against  Slavic  tribes  and  the 
Hungarians, 'Whom  he  labored  with  much  sno- 
cess  to  convert  to  Christianity.  His  zeal  in  the 
propagation  of  the  faith,  his  submission  to  the 
church,  and  his  liberality  to  the  clergy,  ob- 
tained for  him  from  Pope  Eugenius  III.  a  place 
in  the  calendar  of  saints.  His  surname  of  the 
Lame  was  gained  by  spraining  a  foot  in  leaping 
from  a  window  to  escape  an  attack  by  the  peo- 

Ele  of  Pavia,  whose  affection  he  thought  to  win 
y  dismissing  his  principal  body  guard  after  his 
reduction  of  the  city  (1004).  He  was  rescued 
by  his  troops,  encamped  outside  the  walla. 

HENRY  III.,  emperor  of  Germany,  sumamed 
the  Black,  the  Beai^ed,  the  Old,  and  the  Pious, 
bom  in  1017,  died  in  1056.  He  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  the  emperor  Oonrad  II.,  having 
been  elected  during  bis  father's  life.  He  suc- 
ceeded accordingly  in  1039.  No  emperor ^otf 
Charlemagne  sustained  himself  with  more  vigor 
or  dignity  throughout  his  reign.  He  repeatedly 
and  successf oily  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Hun- 
gary, and  a  portion  of  that  countiy  (from  Eah- 
lenburg  to  the  Leitha)  was  definitively  united 
to  Austria,  Three  claimants  at  this  time  were 
contesting  the  papal  tiara.  Henry  summoned 
a  council  at  Sutri  in  1046,  deposed  ihenx  alL  and 
created  a  German  bishop  of  Bamberg  (Suidger) 
pope,  under  the  title  of  Clement  H.  He  subee- 
quently  gave  8  successive  German  pQpes  to  Rome, 
reserving  to  himself  a  thorough  control  of  the 
spiritual  administration.  The  temporal  princes 
he  held  at  the  same  time  in  actual  saljection, 
transfoming  the  German  empire  into  a  mon- 
archy of  which  the  elected  sovereign  was  abso- 
lute ruler.  He  promoted  education,  and  en- 
couraged art  and  science.  He  obtained  the 
admiration  of  his  subjects  by  challenging  Henry 
I.  of  France  to  mortal  combat,  for  having  ao- 
cused  him  of  breaking  his  word.  His  first 
wife  was  daughter  of  Canute,  king  of  Enghmd. 
HENRY  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of 
the  preceding,  born  m  1050,  died  in  1106.  He 
was  out  little  over  5  years  old  when  his  fi- 
ther  died,  and  the  regency  was  at  first  intrust- 
ed to  his  mother,  Agnes  of  Aquitaine;  but  her 
authority  was  overthrown  by  the  nobles^  and 
she  retired  to  Rome,  while  Henry  was  taken 
to  Cologne  by  the  archbishop  Hanno.  Shortly 
afterwi^  he  became  the  pupil  and  ward  of 
Archbishop  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  frt>m  whom  he 
imbibed  principles  of  hostility  against  the  tem- 
poral lords,  especially  those  of  Saxon  descent, 
which  embittered  his  whole  reign.  At  15  he 
was  declared  of  age,  and  in  the  following  year 
(1066)  was  removed  by  the  nobles  from  the  im- 
mediate control  of  Adalbert    The  counsel  and 
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instraclionB  of  the  arolibishop,  however,  were 
never  forgotten,  and  Henry  booq  manifested  a 
liatred  of  the  8axons  by  acts  of  oppression  and 
Tiolenoe.  He  had  already  espoused  Bertha,  the 
daughter  of  an  Italian  prinoe  of  Sosa,  and  now 
sought  to  be  divorced  from  her.  The  |K)pe 
manifested  opposition,  and  Henry,  after  vaimy 
resorting  to  unworthy  means  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  wishes,  at  length,  with  charao- 
teristic  instability,  became  reconciled  to  his 
young  wife,  whose  noble  conduct  subsequently 
won  and  retained  his  afifection.  Meanwhile  the 
exasperated  nobles  of  Sazonj^  rose  against  the 
emperor,  drove  him  from  his  favorite  abode 
at  Gofidar,  and  succeamvely  from  other  Saxon 
strongholds  which  he  had  built  Henry  was 
compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  for 
8  days  wandered  in  the  Hartz  without  food. 
Tinder  the  guidance  of  a  mountaineer,  he  at 
length  escaped  to  the  Rhine,  assembled  an 
army,  defeated  the  Saxons,  and  desolated  their 
country  with  fire  and  sword.  Other  princes  of 
the  empire  now  interfered,  and  the  Salon  no- 
bles, alter  public  humiliation  upon  their  knees, 
were  admitted  to  mercy.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  retained  as  prisoners,  and  their  fiefs 
were  made  over  to  other  vassals.  Henry  re- 
built his  Saxon  fortresses,  and  by  his  arrogance 
and  extortion  planted  anew  the  seeds  of  revolt. 
Meanwhile  he  was  suddenly  commanded  by 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand)  to  appear  at 
Rome  to  answer  for  crimes  laid  to  his  charge, 
upon  penalty  of  excommunication.  Henry^s 
indignation  vented  itself  for  the  moment  in  a 
missive  addressed  to  the  '*  false  monk  Hilde- 
brand,*^ informing  him  of  his  deposition  by  the 
German  prelates  (Worms,  1076),  and  of  his  ex- 
communication by  judgment  of  the  same  as- 
sembly. The  pope  immediately  issued  sentence 
of  exoommunication.  Henry  soon  learned  the 
necessity  of  submission.  Deserted  and  threat- 
ened by  the  majority  of  the  German  princes,  he 
hastened  to  Italy,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
a  single  attendant,  and  humbled  himself  before 
the  pope  in  the  most  penitential  manner.  Clad 
in  a  shirt  of  hair,  and  barefooted,  he  was  com- 
pelled. It  is  said,  to  pass  8  whole  days  in  an  outer 
court  of  the  castle  of  Oanossa,  in  midwinter, 
awaiting  Gregory's  permission  to  appear  before 
him.  On  the  4th  day  he  was  admitted  and  re- 
ceived absolution.  With  this,  nfter  finding  ad- 
herents among  the  Lombards,  his  courage  and 
resentment  alike  revived.  He  began  a  war  with 
the  sword  and  with  the  pen,  which  for  80  years 
he  sustained  with  the  greatest  skill  and  determi- 
nation, and  in  which  for  the  most  part  he  main- 
tained the  ascendency.  Such  were  the  opening 
scenes  of  the  long  and  violent  contest  concern- 
ing investitures— a  conflict  between  state  and 
church  which  was  destined  to  rage  for  half  a 
century,  and  which,  subsequently  resumed,  was 
protracted  until  1268.  During  Henry ^s  absence 
the  Grerman  princes  had  deposed  him,  and  dect- 
ed  Rudolph  of  Swabia,  in  a  diet  at  Forcheim 
(March,  1077);  but  there  were  yet  cities  and 
bishoprics  in  Germany  which  remained  £uthful. 
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and  Henry  found  himself  able  to  make  war. 
Rudolph  was  forced  to  retire  from  Swabia, 
which  duchy,  together  with  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  Agnes,  Henry  bestowed  upon  a  bold 
adherent.  Count  Frederic  of  Buren.  who  soon 
built  his  castle  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Staufen,  and 
founded  thus  the  greatness  of  the  race  of  Honeo- 
staufen.  The  war  raged  fiercely  meanwhile 
in  the  fairest  regions  of  Germany.  The  pope, 
not  sorry  to  find  the  rival  emperors  consuming 
their  strength  against  each  other,  is  supposed  to 
have  fostered  the  quarrel  for  his  own  purposes^ 
At  length,  reproached  by  the  Saxons  in  terms 
which  seemed  to  brook  no  further  delay,  he 
sent  the  crown  to  Rudolph,  and  again  excom- 
municated Henry.  The  latter,  in  turn,  again 
declared  the  pqpe  deposed,  and  caused  an  anti- 
pope,  Clement  III.,  to  be  elected.  At  this  period 
(1079)  fortune  appeared  to  favor  Henry ;  but 
in  the  following  year  he  lost  a  great  battle  in 
Saxony,  near  Gera.  In  the  action,  however, 
Rudolpn  was  slain  by  Qodfrej  of  Bouillon,  the 
hero  of  the  first  crusade.  The  fall  of  Rudolph, 
although  the  .victory  was  won  by  his  army,  was 
considered  a  Judgment  of  God,  and  the  effect 
was  to  exilist  an  immense  increase  of  numbers 
in  the  service  of  Henry,  who  now  marched 
upon  Rome,  and  besieged  it  with  short  intervids 
during  8  years.  Gregory,  in  great  extremity, 
retreated  into  the  castle  of  St  Angelo^  ana 
Henry  contented  himself  with  a  coronation  by 
his  own  pope,  Clement  (1084^.  Robert  Gms- 
card,  the  iTorman  duke  of  Calabria,  at  length 
approached  from  lower  Italy,  and  Henry  re- 
tired, leaving  Rome  to  be  plundered  by  the 
Normans,  and  Gregory  to  be  rescued  by  them 
from  his  own  people,  who  had  laid  siege  to  the 
castle.  Hermann  of  Luxemburg  succeeded  Ru- 
dolph in  the  rival  emperorship,  and  Victor  suc- 
ceeded Gregory  in  the  rival  papacy  (1085) ;  but 
neither  could  withstand  the  power  of  Henry. 
Hermann  soon  resigned  his  dignity,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Egbert  of  Tnuringia,  having  been  assas- 
sinated, ine  Saxons  submitted.  Henry^s  eldest 
son,  Conrad,  whom  he  had  named*  king  of  tiie 
Romans,  was  now  gained  over  by  the  papal 

Sarty.  He  was  deposed,  and  died  in  1101.  His 
efection  was  followed  by  that  of  his  brother 
Henry,  who,  in  view  of  the  renewal  of  the  papal 
ban  against  his  father  by  both  Urban  and  Pas- 
cal, who  had  in  turn  succeeded  Victor,  resolved 
to  support  the  church.  He  affected  reconcilia- 
tion, however,  and  the  emperor,  having  been 
treacherously  seized  and  carried  prisoner  to  In- 
gelheim,  was  compelled  by  the  prince  to  resign 
his  throne.  Henry  escaped  from  prison,  and 
sought  an  asylum  at  Li^ge,  where  he  soon  died. 
HENRT  v.,  emperor  of  Germany,  sumamed 
the  Young,  second  son  of  the  precedingJ>om  in 
1081,  died  in  Utrecht,  May  22, 1125.  His  filial 
ingratitude  and  treachery  are  noticed  in  the 
account  of  Henry  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
1106.  Notwithstanding  his  revolt  against  his 
fiither,  he  acted  from  the  outset  of  his  reign  ac? 
cording  to  the  principles  of  the  late  emperor, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  pope  he  claimed  the  right 
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ofinvestitQre.  Having  eMMUBedMatflda^dai 
ier  of  Henry  L  of  England,  hd  was  able  bj 
means  of  ber  dowry  to  proceed  to  Italy  with 
great  magnifioenoe  and  in  strong  military  force, 
m  order  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope.  The  pon- 
tiff^ Pascal  n.,  had  made  propositions  of  com- 
promise in  regard  to  the  dispute  concerning  in- 
yesdtnres^  and  the  subiect  was  to  be  a^Jasted  in 
solemn  assembly  in  tne  chnroh  of  St  Peter; 
where,  however,  an  angry  discussion  among  the 
bifi^ops  was  followed  by  the  seizure  and  im- 
prisonment of  the  pope  and  cardinals.  Henry's 
army,  which  was  encamped  around  the  church, 
was  attacked  by  the  enraged  Romans,  and  in  a 
ftarions  battle  the  emperor's  life  was  with  diffi- 
culty saved,  and  at  the  eipense  of  his  own,  by 
Count  Otho  of  Milsn.  The  Romans,  after  a 
hard-fou^t  day,  were  driven  into  the  city,  and 
after  Henry  had  ravaged  the  surrounding  coun- 

S',  the  pope  purchased  his  own  liberty  and  the 
vation  of  the  city  by  consenting  solemnly  to 
the  imperial  right  of  investiture,  dedaring  at 
the  same  time  that  Henry  should  not  be  excom- 
municated. The  latter  dause  was  incorporated 
in  the  treaty,  and  the  emperor  was  crowned  in 
8t  Peter's,  April  18.  1111.  Scarcely  had  he 
tsken  his  departure,  nowever,  when  Pascal  de- 
nounced the  treaty  as  having  been  extorted  by 
force.  The  dispute,  thus  renewed,  was  pro- 
tracted with  great  animosity  during  the  follow- 
ing 10  years.  Henry  was  excommunicated  by 
the  successors  of  Pascal,  and  defeated  in  north- 
em  Germany,  where  the  princes  refused  obedi- 
ence. In  Saxony  also  the  emperor  lost  all  au- 
thority. He  headed  a  second  expedition  against 
Rome,  created  an  anti-pope,  Gregory  YI}!.,  but 
at  length  saw  the  necessity  of  abandonmg  his 
claim,  and  subscribed  the  famous  concordat  of 
Wormd  (1122X  by  which  he  surrendered  the 
investiture  with  ring  and  crosier  as  tokens  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  agreed  to  permit  the 
free  choice  of  the  German  bishops,  whose  elec- 
tion, however,  was  to  take  place  in  presence  of 
the  emperor  or  of  his  plenipotentuury.  It  was 
moreover  agreed  that  in  doubtfld  elections,  or  in 
electoral  disagreements,  the  decision  should  lie 
with  the  emperor,  whose  imperial  authority,  in 
connection  with  the  temporal  possesions  of  the 
churchmen,  was  at  the  same  time  solemnly  ac- 
knowledged. The  concordat  virtually  a  com- 
promise, was  received  throughout  Europe  with 
great  joy,  and  the  remcunder  of  Henry's  reign  was 
passed  in  peace  with  the  church ;  but  diss^ifiions 

S-evailed  everywhere  throughout  his  dominions, 
e  formed  plans  for  strengtnening  the  imperial 
power,  but  was  cut  off  suddenly  by  a  contiuious 
disease.  With  him  the  race  of  &dian  or  Iran- 
conian  princes  became  extinct  His  hereditary 
possessions  fell  to  the  sons  of  his  sister  Agnes, 
fVederic  and  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen ;  and  the 
imperial  crown  was  conferred  upon  Lothaire  of 
Saxony. 

HENRY  YL,  sumamed  the  Oruel,  emperor 
of  Germany,  son  and  successor  of  Frederic  I. 
(Barbaroasa),  bom  in  1165,  died  in  Sicily.  Sept. 
%%  11^};,    ge  had  been  crowned  king  oy  Uie 


Lombards  in  1185,  and  was  also  during  his 
father's  lifetime  nazned  successor  to  the  imperial 
throne.  In  1186  he  married  the  Norman  heireas, 
Constance  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Upon  the  death 
of  Fi^eric  in  Syria  (1190),  Henry,  who  had 
been  invested  with  the  gbverament  during  his 
Other's  absence,  succeeded  without  oppositiozi. 
But  the  return  from  England  of  Henry  the  Lion 
of  Branswick,  who  had  been  temporarily  exiled 
by  Frederic,  provoked  new  wars,  which  were  at 
length  terminated  by  the  marriage  of  the  son  of 
the  duke  with  Agnes^rinceas  palatine,  consiii 
to  Henry.  In  1192  Elng  Richard  of  England 
(Oosnr  de  Lion)  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Italy  on  his  return  fh>m  ti&e  Holy  Land,  and 
travelling  homeward  in  disguise  throng  Ger- 
many was  recognized  and  imprisoned  by  Henry's 
order  at  Trifels  for  more  than  a  year,  in  punish- 
ment for  an  insult  offered  in  Palestine  to  the 
standard  of  the  Qerman  leader,  Duke  Leopold. 
Soon  after  this  the  emperor  proceeded  in  great 
force  to  Naples  and  Sicily  to  secure  the  inher- 
itance of  his  consort  His  cruelty  to  the  Italian 
nobles  who  had  rebelled,  and  the  extortion  which 
he  practised  on  this  occanon,  rendered  him  so 
odious,  that  his  sudden  death  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  poison.  Constance  has  been  aoonaed 
of  the  murder.  At  the  period  of  his  death, 
Henry  was  preparing  for  an  expedition  against 
the  Greek  empire,  as  a  preliminary  enterpzjae 
to  a  new  crusade. 

HENRY  Vn.,  of  Luxemburg,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, born  in  1262,  died  in  Buonconventi,  near 
Sienna,  Aug.  24, 1818.  He  was  elected  emperor 
in  1808,  after  an  interregnum  of  7  months  which 
followed  the  death  of  Albert  I.  His  reign  was 
short,  but  respectable.  After  punishing  the 
murderers  of  his  predecessor,  and  after  the 
marria^  of  his  son  John  witn  the  heiress  of 
Bohemia,  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  which  was  dis- 
tracted bv  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibd- 
lines,  and,  having  compelled  the  Milanese  to 
consent  to  his  coronation  with  the  iron  crown 
of  Lombardy,  he  reduced  the  whole  of  north- 
em  Italy,  and  continued  his  march  sonthward 
to  Rome,  of  which  King  Robert  of  Naples 
held  military  possession.  Among  other  dis- 
tinguished men  who  came  forward  It  this  period 
to  do  homage  to  the  emperor,  was  I>uite^  who 

S resented  a  Latin  discourse  upon  the  imperial 
ominion,  and,  as  a  devoted  GhibeDine,  besouflht 
Henry  to  exert  his  power  vigorously  against  his 
enemies.  After  the  reduction  of  Rome,  and  the 
imperial  coronation  by  cardinals  (the  pope^ 
Clement  Y.,  having  transferred  the  holy  see  to 
Avignon  in  1809),  Henry  placed  the  Neapolitan 
king  Robert  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and 
was  about  to  march  against  Naples  when  he 
died  suddenly,  poisoned,  it  was  imrmed,  by  a 
priest  in  the  administration  of  the  euchaxist 

HENRT,  sumamed  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxonv 
and  Bavaria,  bom  in  1129,  died  in  Brunswick 
in  1195.  His  father,  Henry  the  Proud,  had 
been  outlawed  and  despoiled  of  his  poeaeaaons 
for  reftising  to  acknowledge  the  election  of  the 
emperor  Conrad  HI.    He  died  soon  after,  leav- 
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ing  a  Bom  10  yean  of  age,  to  whom  (as  the 
Saxons  had  never  saccambed  to  the  decision  of 
Conrad  respecting  their  late  doke)  Saxony  was 
speedily  restored.  At  the.  diet  at  Frankfort 
(1147)  he  formally  demanded  restitation  of  all 
his  possessions,  Bavaria  having  been  bestowed 
npon  Leopold,  margrave  of  Austria.  Conrad 
refused,  and  a  war  ensned,  the  resnlts  of  which 
in  the  main  were  favorable  to  Henry.  Frederic 
Barbarossa  meanwhile  succeeded  Conrad  (1162), 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  restore  to  Heniy 
the  Bavarian  duchy.  Henry's  dominions,  includ- 
ing part  of  modem  Pomerania,  now  extended 
firom  the  Baltic  and  K'orth  sea  to  the  Danube. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  house  of  Guelph,  and  in 
aH  respects  the  most  considerable  of  the  German 
princes.  He  triumnhed  over  a  confederacy  of 
church  potentates  who  conspired  against  him  in 
his  own  d<»ninions;  and  in  1168  he  espoused 
Matnda  (or  Mand)of  Euffland^  sister  of  Richard 
CcBur  de  Lion.  Under  him  Lnbeck,  founded  a 
few  years  before  (1140),  was  built  up  into  a 
powerfbl  city.  Hamburg,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Wends,  was  rebuilt  Munich 
was  founded.  Improvements  were  everywhere 
encouraged  in  education  and  industry.  He  had 
in  the  mean  time  become  unpopular  with  neigh- 
boridg  princes  and  bishops,  who  threatened  to 
airest  his  growing  importance.  He  attacked 
them,  devastated  Thunngia,  reconquered  Bre- 
men, andy  having  restored  tranquillity  along 
his  fh)ntiers,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land  (1172).  Feeling  now  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  decline  service  in  the  imperial  expedi- 
tions in  Italy,  he  withdrew  his  forces  at  a  criti- 
cal moment ;  and  the  immediate  consequence 
of  the  defection  was  the  overthrow  of  the  em- 
peror at  Legnano  (1176).  Fredericks  revenge 
was  not  long  delayed*  On  his  return  from 
Italy,  after  the  peace  of  Venice,  in  1778,  he 
snmmoned  the  duke  to  appear  before  him  at 
a  diet  at  Worms.  The  summons,  tiiirice  repeat- 
ed, was  unheeded,  and  the  contumacious  prince 
was  declared  deposed,  and  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire.  His  &efs  were  parcelled  out  among 
other  princes,  who  marched  in  league  to  take 
possession.  Henry  beat  them  o£  but  the  ar- 
rival of  the  emperor  with  overwhelming  force 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  Lnbeck,  and  at  length 
into  Holstein.  He  was  forced  soon  after  to 
humble  himself  at  the  feet  of  Frederic  (1181), 
who  banished  him  for  8  years  to  England. 
There  he  became  the  father  of  a  son,  from 
whom  the  British  Hanoverian  sovereigns  trace 
their  descent  He  was  meanwhile  reinstated 
in  his  hereditary  possesdons  of  Brunswick  and 
Lnneburg,  and  at  the  end  of  the  8  years  reorossed 
the  channel  to  take  personal  poflsession.  Fred- 
eric, however,  obliged  him  to  withdraw  again 
to  England  (1184).  Five  years  later,  in  conse- 
quence of  asserted  violation,  by  the  imperial 
authorities,  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  he  re- 
turned to  make  war  for  their  absolute  recovery. 
Frederic  died  in  1190 ;  when,  after  making 
peace  and  entering  into  a  fiunilv  affiance  with 
Henry  YI.,  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with 


Agnes,  cousin  of  the  emperor  (an  alliance  wldch 
seemed  naturally  to  promise  a  termination  of 
the  great  Ghielph  and  Ghibelline  feud),  the  Sue* 
on  duke  was  at  length  enabled  to  repose. 

HENRT,  Caleb  Spragitb,  D.D.,  an  Ameri« 
can  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Rutiand, 
Mass.,  Aug.  2.  1804.  He  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  college  in  1825,  and  after  having 

Sursued  a  course  of  theological  studies  at  An- 
over  and  ]New  Haven,  he  was  settied  in  1828 
as  a  Congregationalist  minister  at  Greenfield, 
Mass.  In  1881  ill  health  obliged  him  to  sus- 
pend the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  and  he  spent 
two  years  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  the  studv  of 
philosophy.  In  1838  he  was  settied  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  In  1884  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
'*  Principles  and  Prospects  of  the  Friends  of 
Peaoe.^^  About  this  time  he  also  establidied  a 
Journal  called  the  '*  American  Advocate  of 
Peace,'^  which  after  the  first  year  became  the 
organ  of  the  American  peace  sodety.  In  1886 
he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  took  orders 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  Soon  after- 
ward he  was  appointed  professor  of  intellectual 
and  moral  philosophy  in  Bristol  college,  Penn. 
In  1887  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Hawks  foundea  the  '^New 
York  Review."  In  1889  he  became  professor 
of  philosophy  and  history  in  the  New  York 
university.  He  published  in  1845  an  '*  Epitome 
of  the  History  of  Philosophy,"  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  abb6  Bautain  for  the  university 
of  France.  This  work  Dr.  Henry  translated 
and  continued  firom  the  time  of  Beid  down  to 
the  date  of  its' publication.  He  has  also  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Cousin's  lectures  on 
Locke's  ''Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding," 
with  notes  and  additional  pieces ;  this  work  ap- 
peared under  the  titie  of  "  Cousin's  Psychology" 
Sartford,  1884),  and  in  1856  it  had  reached  a 
I  edition,  revised  and  enlaiged.  In  1847  he 
took  the  ^rectorship  of  St  Clement's  church, 
New  York.  His  health  fluling,  he  resigned  his 
parochial  charge  in  1850,  but  retained  his  pro* 
feflsorehip,  and  in  addition  to  its  duties  performed 
for  some  part  of  the  time  the  labors  of  tiie  chan- 
cellorship of  the  university  also.  In  1852  his 
health  had  become  so  completely  broken  that 
he  ^as  obliged  to  resign  his  connection  with 
the  university.  In  1857  he  removed  to  Pou^h- 
keepsie,  where  he  still  resides.  Dr.  Henry  nas 
published,  beside  the  works  above  mention- 
ed, ''  Compendium  of  Christian  Antiquities" 
(8vo.,  1887) ;  "*  Moral  and  Philosophical  Essays" 
(1889);  "Guizot's  General  History  of  Civili- 
zation, with  Notes;"  '^Household  Liturgv;" 
Taylor's  ''Manual  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
History,"  revised,  with  a  chapter  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  (8va,  New  York, 
1845) :  numerous  addresses,  &o, 

HENRY,  JosBPH,  an  American  physicist, 
bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17, 1797.  He  re- 
ceived a  common  school  education,  and  for 
some  years  pursued  the  occupation  of  r.  watch- 
maker in  his  native  city.  In  1829  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  tn  the  Al- 
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banj  academy.  A  strong  taste  for  scientific 
pursuits  led  bim  in  1827  to  begin  a  series  of 
experiments  in  electricity.  In  1828  be  pub- 
lisned  an  account  of  yarious  modifications  of 
electro-magnetic  apparatus.  Previous  to  bis 
investigations  the  means  of  developing  mag^ 
netism  in  soft  iron  were  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  tbe  electro-magnet  wbicb  then  ex- 
isted was  inapplicable  to  the  lengthened  trans- 
mission of  power.  He  was  tbe  first  to  prove 
by  actual  experiment  that  in  order  to  develop 
magnetic  power  at  a  distance,  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery of  intensity  must  be  employed  to  project 
the  current  through  tbe  long  conductor,  and  that 
a  magnet  surrounded  by  many  turns  of  one 
long  wire  must  be  used  to  receive  this  current 
He  was  also  tbe  first  actually  to  magnetize  a 
piece  of  iron  at  a  distance,  and  invented  the 
first  machine  moved  by  the  agency  of  electro- 
magnetism.  (See  Eleotbo-Magnbtism.)  In 
March,  1829,  he  exbibited  to  the  Albany  insti- 
tute electro-magnets  wbicb  possessed  magnetic 
power  superior  to  that  of  any  before  known, 
and  subsequently  he  constructed  otbers  on  the 
same  plan,  one  of  which,  now  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  college  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  will  sustain 
8,600  pounds,  with  a  battery  occupying  about 
a  cubic  foot  of  space.  In  1881,  in  some  ex- 
periments at  the  Albany  academy,  he  trans- 
mitted signals  by  means  of  the  electro-mag- 
net througb  a  wire  more  than  a  mile  in  lengtb, 
causing  a  bell  to  sound  at  the  further  end  of 
the  wire.  An  account  of  these  experiments 
and  of  his  electro-magnetic  machine  was  pub- 
lished in  Silliman^s  ^^  American  Journal  of 
Science"  in  1881,  vol.  xix.,  in  which  Prof. 
Henry  pointed  out  tbe  applicability  of  the  facts 
demonstrated  by  his  experiments  to  the  in- 
stantaneous conveyance  of  intelligence  between 
distant  points  by  means  of  a  magnetic  tele- 

graph,  wbicb  was  several  years  subseimently 
rought  into  practical  operation  by  Prof.  Morse. 
In  1882  be  was  called  to  the  chair  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey  at 
Princeton,  where  he  continued  his  experiments 
and  researches.  In  bis  first  course  of  lectures  in 
that  institution  in  1888  he  mentioned  the  project 
of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  and  explained 
bow  the  electro-ms^et  might  be  used  to  pro- 
duce mechanical  effects  at  a  distance  adequate 
to  making  signals  of  various  kinds.  He  did  not, 
bowever,  attempt  to  reduce  these  principles  to 
practice,  or  to  apply  any  of  bis  discoveries  to 
processes  in  the  arts.  In  Feb.  1887,  he  went  to 
£ur(^>e,  and  in  April  of  that  year  visited  Prof, 
Wbeatstone  of  King's  college,  London,  to  whom 
be  explained  bis  discoveries  and  his  method  of 
producing  great  mechanical  efiects  at  a  distance, 
such  as  the  ringing  of  cburch  bells  100  miles  off 
by  means  of  the  electro-magnet.  In  1846,  on  tbe 
organixation  of  tbe  Smithsonian  institution  at 
Washington,  Prof.  Henry  was  appointed  its 
secretary,  a  post  which  be  still  boMs,  and  wbicb 
g^ves  him  theprincipal  direction  of  the  institu- 
tion. Prof.  Henry  has  published  "  Contribu- 
tions to  Electricity  and  Magnetism''  (4to*.,  Pbil- 


adelpbia,  1889),  and  is  tbe  author  of  many 
scientific  papers  in  tbe  "  American  Philosopb- 
ical  Transactions,"  inSilliman's  ^'Journal,"  and 
in  the  ^^  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute." 

HENRY,  Patbiok,  an  American  orator  and 
statesman,  bom  at  Btudley,  Hanover  co.,Va., 
May  29,  1786,  died  June  6, 1799.  His  fatber, 
John  Henry,  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland^ 
and  nephew  on  the  maternal  side  to  Dr.  William 
Robertson,  tbe  historian.  His  mother,  wbose 
maiden  name  was  Barab  Winston,  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Ck>l.  John  Syme  of  Hanover,  and  after- 
ward to  John  Henry,  who  was  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment, county  surveyor,  presiding  magistrate,  and 
a  man  of  liberal  education  and  conspicuous  loy- 
alty. The  youthM  Patrick  Henry  must  bare 
beard  tbe  king  of  England  toasted  many  times  at 
bis  father's  board.  A  few  years  after  the  birtb 
of  the  boy,  Ool.  John  Henry  removed  from  Stud- 
ley  to  Mount  Brilliant  in  the  same  county,  where 
tbe  childhood  and  early  youth  of  the  future  ora- 
tor were  passed.  He  was  sent  first  to  an  ^'  old 
field  school,"  where  at  that  period  tuition  was 
ohiefiy  confined  to  the  English  and  primary  de- 
partments, with  perhaps  a  smattering  of  tiie 
classics.  At  10  years  of  age  he  returned  home, 
and  prosecuted  bis  studies  under  tbe  immediate 
care  of  bis  fiither,  who  bad  opened  a  grammar 
school  in  his  own  bouse.  Here  he  acquired  a 
competentEnglisb  education,  and  some  acquaint- 
ance with  Latin  and  mathematics.  But  tiiese 
pursuits  encountered  a  powerful  obstacle  in 
other  tastes  of  the  boy,  which  are  said  to  have 
strongly  characterized  bis  mother's  iamily,  the 
Winstons.  Hunting  and  angling  early  grew  to  be 
passions  with  him.  He  would  desert  his  books 
at  any  moment  to  seek  the  forest  with  his  gun, 
or  the  neighboring  streams  with  his  fishing  rod ; 
and  on  these  occasions  be  greatly  preferred  pros- 
ecuting his  rambles  alone.  He  would  leave  the 
noisy  crowd  who  drove  the  deer,  and  take  his 
silent  stand  at  some  spot  where  tbe  animal 
probably  would  pass;  or  wandering  away  by 
himself,  would  lie  lazily  upon  the  bank,  watch- 
ing his  cork  for  hours,  in  idle  reverie.  Thus, 
in  a  round  of  indolent  dreams,  passed  some 
years,  when  at  the  age  of  14  be  accompanied 
his  mother  to  church,  and  heard  the  celebrated 
Presbyterian  preacher  Samuel  Davies.  The  in- 
cident was  destined  to  produce  a  powerful  effect 
upon  the  bov.  The  wonderfiil  eloquence  of 
Davies,  which  still  lives  in  popular  tradition, 
seems  to  have  opened  a  new  world  for  him. 
Henry  spoke  of  him  throughout  life  in  terms  of 
unbounded  admiration,  and  declared  that  any 
success  which  he  himself  bad  achieved  was  due 
in  large  measure  to  tbe  inspiring  example  of 
the  great  orator  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
About  this  time  his  father's  circumstances  seem 
to  have  become  embarrassed,  and  be  required 
assistance  from  his  sons.  Patrick  was  accord- 
ingly placed  behind  the  counter  of  a  country 
merchant,  and  the  year  after,  at  the  age  of  16, 
his  father  set  him  up  in  bunness,  with  his  elder 
brother  William  as  partner.  But  the  venture 
was  unfortunate.    The  future  orator 
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none  of  ihe  tra\ts  wbicli  yield  snocees  in  trade. 
He  "was  indolent,  careless,  and  as  slovenly  in 
Mb  dress  as  he  was  awkward  in  manners.  Bia 
conversation,  it  is  tme,  was  hmnorons  and  at- 
tractive, bnt  his  fondness  for  social  pleasures 
was  rather  an  obstacle  than  an  advanti^ 
WUHam  Henry  was  even  less  energetic  than  his 
brother,  and,  after  a  yearns  experience,  aban- 
doned the  bnaness.  Instead  of  striving  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  thns  made,  Patrick  became 
still  more  iniolent.  His  social  and  sporting 
propensities  grew  upon  him.  The  banter's 
horn  and  the  cry  of  the  hounds  often  drew  him 
away ;  and  even  when  he  overcame  the  tempt- 
ation, his  occupations  at  the  store  were  scarce- 
ly more  profitable.  He  perseveringly  expended 
on  the  violin  and  the  flute  the  energies  which 
should  have  been  given  to  his  business.  At 
other  tiroes  he  gratified  the  spirit  of  dry  humor 
which  characterized  him  by  exciting  debates 
among  the  country  people  who  hung  around 
the  store.  He  would  relate  stories,  real  or  fic- 
titious, and  derive  his  own  amusement  from 
the  emotions  ^diibited  by  the  simple  auditors. 
If  to  these  idle  pursuits  be  added  the  fact  that 
he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  refuse  any 
one  credit,  the  result  of  the  mercantile  venture 
may  without  difficulty  be  understood.  At  the 
end  of  2  or  S  years  the  store  was  closed,  and 
Patrick  Henxy  was  insolvent.  He  had  just 
been  married  to  Miss  Shelton,  the  daughter  of 
a  respectable  farmer.  With  the  assistance  of 
his  father  and  father-in-law  he  commenced 
farming  upon  a  small  scale,  but  at  the  end  of  2 
years  abandoned  it  in  despair,  and  selling  his 
scant  property,  turned  again  to  merchandise. 
But  experience  and  misfortune  had  taught  him 
nothing.  The  violin,  the  fiute,  his  old  pastime 
of  telling  stories  and  watching  the  expression 
of  his  anditors,  were  cultivated  with  renewed 
ardor.  He  studied  geography,  read  translations 
of  Latin  and  Greek  authors  Livy  being  his 
favorite,  and,  when  weary  of  books,  shut  up  his 
store,  and  went  huntingor  angling.  The  former 
result  duly  followed.  He  agam  became  a  bank- 
rupt, and  was  compelled  to  cost  about  him  for 
the  means  of  supporting  himself  and  his  young 
wife.  The  law  suggested  itself  and,  in  that 
spirit  of  buoyant  hopefidness  which  character- 
]2ed  Mm  tluroughout  Jdfe,  he  adopted  the  idea 
with  ardor.  At  the  age  of  24,  and  after  only  6 
weeks'  study,  he  presented  himself  before  the 
indges,  who  granted  him  a  license  with  serious 
hesitation,  and  only  after  procuring  from  the 
candidate  a  promise  to  study  further  before 
commencing  the  practice.  It  is  said  that  at 
this  time  Henry  was  unable  to  draw  a  dedara- 
tion,  or  perform  the  simplest  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  could  obtain  no  practice,  and  tiie 
distress  of  his  flunily  was  extreme.  He  was 
living  with  Mr.  Shelton,  his  &ther-in-law,  who 
then  kept  the  tavern  at  Hanover  Court  House, 
and  assisted  in  a  measure  in  the  business,  filling 
the  place  of  Mr.  Shelton  in  the  tavern  when 
he  was  compelled  to  be  absent.  Otherwise  he 
was  as  idle  as  ever.    Thus  passed  2  or  8  years. 


doubtless  very  miserable  ones  to  the  jovantf  man. 
His  proud  spirit  must  have  writhed  un&r  the 
sense  of  dependence;  and  the  pleasantries  in 
which  we  are  told  that  he  indulged  were  prob- 
ably the  mask  of  an  impatient  and  nervous  ^s- 
oontent  Bnt  the  moment  approached  whidi 
was  to  witness  a  change  in  his  fortunes.  Events 
were  rapidly  hastening  toward  the  point  when 
the  great  political  struggle,  in  which  he  would 
bear  so  glorious  a  part,  was  to  conmience.  His 
first  appearance  in  public,  as  in  every  great 
movement  of  his  career,  was  on  the  side  of 
popular  rights.  At  the  age  of  27  he  was  re- 
tained, for  want  of  a  better  advocate,  in  what 
seemed  a  desperate  struggle — ^the  celebrated 
''parsons'  cause,"  the  history  of  which  was 
bnefiy  as  follows.  In  1755,  a  year  of  great 
drought,  and  serious  public  embarrassment  from 
the  expenses  of  the  French  war,  the  house  of 
burgesses  had  enacted  that  all  debts  due  in  to- 
bacco, then  a  spedes  of  currency,  should  be 
paid  either  in  kind  or  ih  money,  at  the  rate  of 
16<.  Sd,  for  the  100  lbs.  of  tobacco,  or  2^.  per 
pound.  The  law  was  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  was  to  remain  in  force  for  10  months. 
Its  effect  was  of  course  to  reduce  all  fees  and 
salaries  to  a  moderate  amount  in  money,  and  it 
bore  especially  upon  the  clergy  of  the  establish- 
ed church.  They  were  entitled  by  law  to  16,000 
lbs.  of  tobacco  per  annum  each,  and  the  act  de- 
prived them  of  about  66  per  cent,  of  their  due. 
There  was  much  dissatisfaction,  but  no  resist- 
ance. When,  however,  in  1758,  a  similar  law  was 
passed,  an  acrimonious  controversy  arose  be- 
tween the  planters  and  the  clergy.  The  latter 
appealedfinally  to  the  king  in  council,  and  the  act 
was  declared  void.  Suits  were  immediately  in- 
stituted by  the  clergy  in  the  different  counties 
to  recover  the  amount  of  loss  which  they  had 
suffered  by  the  ^^  twopenny  act"  The  county 
of  Hanover  was  selected  as  the  theatre  of  the 
struggle,  the  decision  in  one  case  being  regarded 
as  a  fair  test  of  the  question.  The  court,  on 
demurrer,  very  properly  dedded  in  fiivor  of 
the  plaintiff  the  Rev.  John  Maury;  and  the 
case  now  stood  upon  a  common  writ  of  inquiry 
of  damages.  The  contest  was  conudered  at 
an  end,  and  Patrick  Henry  seems  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  defendants  merely  as  a  matter 
of  form.  They  had  calculated  without  the 
poptdar  feeling  against  the  clergy,  who  were 
sincerely  hated  by  a  great  part  of  the  people  of 
the  colony.  A  lai^  crowd  assembled  to  witness 
the  trial  of  the  question  of  damages.  On  the 
bench  sat  more  than  20  of  the  clergy,  among 
them  many  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  col- 
ony. Their  case  was  lucidly  and  calmly  stated 
by  Mr.  Peter  Lyons,  a  distinguished  counsellor 
of  the  time ;  and  Patrick  Henrj  rose  to  reply. 
The  array  before  him  was  terrify'ing  to  a  youth- 
ftd  and  inexperienced  man,  and  the  presence  of 
his  fiither  in  the  chair  of  the  presiding  magis- 
trate did  not  lessen  the  embarrassment  of  his 
position.  His  exordium  was  awkward  and  con- 
fused. He  visibly  filtered.  The  crowd,  whose 
sympathies  were  all  on  the  idde  which  he  rep- 
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resented,  fanng  their  heads,  and  saye  up  the 
oonteat  The  dergy  smiled  and  ezohanfled 
ghmoes  of  triumph.  The  fiBither  of  the  speaker 
almost  sank  hack  in  his  seat  Bat  a  change 
suddenly  took  pUioe  in  the  demeanor  of  every 
one.  All  eyes  were  drawn  to  the  yonthfol  ora- 
tor. His  oonftision  had  passed  away ;  his  form 
rose  erect ;  his  eyes  surveyed  the  crowd  with 
that  eagle  glance  which  is  represented  to  have 
been  one  of  his  most  striking  traits;  and  the 
*'  mysterions  and  almost  supematoral  transfer* 
mation  of  appearance.*^  which  his  contempo- 
raries  spoke  of^  passed  over  him.  Those  who 
heard  the  unknown  young  man  in  this  his  first 
speech  said  that  he  '^  made  their  blood  run  cold 
and  their  hair  to  rise  on  end.''  Under  his  ter- 
rible invective  ih»  dergy  disappeared  hastily 
from  the  bench ;  and  the  jury^  after  retiring  for 
an  instant^  brought  in  a  verdict  of  one  penny 
damages.  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Lyons 
for  a  new  trial,  but  it  was  overruled ;  and  Fat- 
rick  Henry,  thenceforth  the  '^  man  of  the  peo- 
ple,'' was  caught  up  by  the  crowd,  drawn  out 
of  the  court  house,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  delighted  multitude.  Thus,  at  a  dngle 
step,  Henry  rose  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
orators  of  the  time.  His  success  in  the  parsons' 
cause  brought  him  profit  as  well  as  fiune.  He 
no  longer  suffered  fix>m  want  of  business,  and 
seems  to  have  addressed  himself  to  the  prose- 
GUtdon  of  his  profession  with  industry  and  en- 
ergy. The  law  was  not^owever,  destined  to 
monc^olize  his  genius.  He  entered  the  house 
of  burgesses  in  the  spring  of  1765,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  England  consummated  her  long 
series  of  oppressions  upon  the  American  colo- 
nies by  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act.  The  bill 
received  the  royal  sanction  in  March  of  that 
year,  and  in  May  it  came  up  for  disoussion  be- 
fore the  burgesses.  The  ohiu>acter  of  that  body 
was  anomalous— its  action  difficult  to  predict 
It  had  opposed  consistently,  and  with  stubborn 
fidelity,  all  encroachments  of  the  home  govern- 
ment from  the  earliest  times :  it  had  repeatedly 
denied  the  right  of  the  Enffliah  parliament  to 
lay  imposts  upon  the  people  of  the  American 
colonies,  and  had  systematically  contended  for 
the  great  constitutional  principle  that  taxation 
and  representation  were  inseparable.  But  pe- 
culiar elements  and  considerations  entered  into 
the  struggle  about  to  take  place.  An  open  rup- 
ture with  England  was  extremely  repugnant  to 
the  rooted  sentiments  and  long  cherished  pre- 
judices of  the  dominant  party  in  the  house. 
The  great  minority  of  the  Durgesses  were  opu- 
lent planters  of  ue  tide  water  region.  They 
were  attached  to  the  mother  country  by  a 
tiiousand  ties.  Proud  of  their  origin  and  of  the 
greatness  of  the  English  name^  every  consider- 
ation of  kindred  blood,  family  memories,  and 
social  alliance  with  the  gentry  of  England,  led 
them  to  revolt  from  a  definite  termination  of 
the  close  and  gratefhl  conneclion.  They  re- 
garded Magna  Oharta,  the  established  churd^ 
and  the  common  law,  as  a  part  of  their  inherit- 
anoe ;  and  a  dissolution  of  tne  ties  which  bound 


them  to  Great  Britain  seemed  a  rdinquiahment 
of  the  part  which  thev  had  in  these  great  in- 
stitutions. Thus  socially  and  politi^y  the 
ruling  dasses  in  Virginia  were  opposed  to  ex- 
treme measures,  and  in  the  house  which  as- 
sembled in  the  spring  of  1765  they  were  repre- 
sented by  their  most  powerful  names.  These 
gentlemen  tried  to  convince  themselves  that 
tiie  crisis  was  not  as  dangerous  as  it  was  de- 
scribed to  be.  They  would  not  agree  that  the 
plain  choice  was  between  subn^ion  and  re- 
sistance. They  held  back,  hesitated,  and  ad- 
vocated renewed  protests  and  petitions.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  general  indecinon  and 
doubt  that  Patrick  Henry  startled  the  assem- 
bly, and  threw  them  into  sudden  agitation,  by 
his  cdebrated  resolutions.  He  was  almost  un- 
known to  the  members,  and  the  first  sentiment 
of  the  richly  dad  planters  was  scorn  and  indig- 
nation at  the  presumption  of  the  slovenly  and 
awkward  youth,  in  leather  knee  breeches  and  a 
homespun  coat,  who  ventured  thus  to  assume 
the  post  of  leader  In  an  assemblage  so  august 
and  at  a  moment  so  critical.  The  prejudices  of 
caste  were  thus  added  to  bitter  political  oppo- 
sition, and  the  struggle  between  the  obscure 
youth  and  his  powei^  adversaries  hegui  with 
passionate  vehemence.  His  resolutions,  whidi 
he  had  hastily  written  on  the  leaf  of  a  law 
book,  contained  none  of  the  old  formal  and 
submissive  phrases.  They  suggested  no  new 
petition  or  protest.  They  dedared  that  the 
house  of  burgesses  and  the  executive  had  **  the 
exdusive  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  im- 
posts upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony;" 
and  tha^  consequently,  the  stamp  act,  and  all 
other  acts  of  parliament  affecting  the  rights  of 
the  American  colonies,  were  unconstitutional 
and  void.  It  will  be  easuy  understood  that  these 
resolves  startled  from  their  propriety,  and  stung 
into  sudden  and  bitter  activity,  .the  aavocates  of 
new  petitions,  memorials,  and  representatitms. 
Their  hostility  was  violent,  and  young  Heniy 
wsB  the  mark  at  which  they  mrected  tiidr 
most  indignant  invectives.  The  best  patriots  re- 
ceived the  resolutions  with  a  tempest  of  oppo- 
sition. They  were  declared  extreme,  impoutac, 
and  dangerous.  **  Many  threats  were  ntt^^" 
says  Henry,  "  and  much  abuse  cast  on  me  by  the 
parties  for  submission."  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
neard  the  debate,  says  thatit  was  "  most  Uoody." 
But  the  nerve  and  resolution  of  the  young  bur- 
gess were  as  great  as  his  eloquence.  In  the 
midst  of  the  debate  he  thundered :  ^  Caesar  had 
his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell,  and 
George  the  Third"  — "Treason I"  cried  the 
speaker,  '*  Treason,  treason!"  echoed  from  every 
part  of  the  house — "may  profit  by  their  exam- 
ple I  If  this  be  treaisoo,  make  the  most  of  it  I" 
The  resolutions,  in  spite  of  a  bitter  and  deter- 
mined attack,  were  carried  —  the  last  by  a 
minority  of  one.  The  passionate  opposition  of 
the  conservative  party  sufficiently  appears  from 
an  incident  related  by  Jefferson.  As  Mr.  Peyton 
Randolph,  one  of  the  burgesses,  passed  him  in  . 
the  lobby)  he  exdaimed  with  a  violent  oath: 
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**I  wotld  baT6  giren  600  guineas  for  a  ain^e 
▼oter^  The  young  man  had  thus  adiieved  at 
the  Age  of  29  the  reputation  of  heing  the  great* 
eat  orator  and  political  thinker  of  a  land  filled 
with  celebrated  public  epeakera  and  atateamen. 
Hia  voice  had  aroused  the  storm ;  his  genius 
had  comprehended  the  ezi^nciea  of  the  cri« 
aia,  and  set  the  ball  in  motion.  He  had  end-* 
denlj  become  a  ** power  in  the  state;"  and 
the  sceptre,  departing  from  the  handa  of  the 
wealthy  planters,  was  wielded  bj  the  county 
court  kwyer.  The  mouthpiece  of  resistanoe, 
the  authoritative  representative  of  the  masses 
as  distinguished  from  the  aristocracy,  and  soon 
to  be  the  advocate  of  revolution,  Pauick  Henry 
thenceforth  occupied  a  poet  of  strength  from 
which  hia  moat  powerfru  enemies  were  unable 
to  drive  him.  From  the  "pursuits  ai  his  pro« 
feedon,  to  which  he  returned,  he  was  soon 
again  recalled  to  the  atage  of  public  eventa.  The 
stamp  act  had  been  repealed,  but  the  policy  of 
laying  burdens  npon  the  colonies  had  not  been 
abmdoned.  In  1767  the  act  levying  dutiea 
npon  tea,  glaaa;  paper,  and  other  artidea,  threw 
the  count^  into  renewed  ferment  To  curb 
the  malcontents  of  the  northern  provinces,  two 
British  regiments  and  some  vessels  of  war  were 
sent  to  Boston.  Eventa  ripened  slowly  but  surelv. 
In  the  spring  session  of  1769  the  leading  ad* 
vocates  of  resistance  in  the  house  of  burgessea 
of  whom  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson,  ana 
the  Lees  were  the  most  active  and  determmed, 
offered  a  series  of  resolutions  which  caused  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  by  Lord  Botetourt, 
Henry  and  his  friends  immediately  assembled  at 
the  old  Raleigh  tavern  in  Williamsburg,  and 
drew  up  articles  of  association  against  the  use  of 
British  merchandise,  which  were  generally  sign- 
ed by  the  burgesses.  Here  terminated  for  a 
time  the  struggle,  and  Henry  returned  to  his 
profession,  thou^  he  continued  a  member  of 
the  burgesses.  In  this  year  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  general  court,  where  his  appear^ 
anoe  waa  respectable,  but  not  distinguished. 
He  waa  not  a  good  ^  case  lawyer,'*  from  defec- 
tive stndy ;  but  in  Jury  trials,  where  his  won- 
derftd  powers  of  oratory  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  passions  of  men,  he  fiir  exceeded 
all  hia  contemporaries.  The  effect  which  he 
produced  upon  juries  is  said  to  have  been  al-. 
most  indesoibable.  He  exercised  a  species  of 
ma^etio  fasdnation  over  them,  which  took 
their  reason  captive  and  decided  the  result 
without  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 
For  4  yean  Henry  continued  to  occupy  a  seat 
in  the  house  of  burgesses,  and  to  practise  hia 
profession.  Then  the  struggle  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies  commenced  in  ear- 
nest. It  was  plain  that  both  sides  were  great- 
ly embittered,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
aon,  and  other  advocates  of  uncompromising 
resistance,  desired  to  take  advantage  of  the 

gblio  sentiment,  and  precipitate  the  rupture, 
riy  in  thct  aeaaion  of  1778,  Henry,  Jefferson, 
the  two  Le^  and  Dabney  Carr  met  in  the  Ra- 


leigh tavern  and  ori^nated  that  great  machine, 
the  ^*  committee  of  correspondence,  for  the  dia- 
semination  of  intelligence  between  the  colo- 
nies." The  burgesses  promptiy  acted  upon  the 
suggestion,  and  were  as  promptiy  diBsolved  by 
Lord  Dunmore,  who  had  sucoDeded  Botetourt. 
They  were,  every  one,  reelected  by  the  people, 
and  resmned  their  seats  in  the  spring  of  1774. 
The  committee  of  correspondence  had  been 
duly  organized,  and  ^'  the  plan  thus  proposed," 
says  Mr.  Irving,  ^*  by  their  ^noble,  patriotic  sister 
colony  of  Virginia,*  was  promptly  adopted  by 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  soon  met  with 
general  concurrence."  Massachusetts  had  al- 
ready made  her  courageous  stand  against  par- 
liament. The  tea  of  the  East  India  company 
had  been  thrown  overboard  in  Boston  harbor, 
and  a  collision  between  England  and  the  colo- 
nies was  now  in  the  hi^^  degree  probable. 
The  most  determined  patriots  were  ther^ore 
summoned  to  the  pnbhc  councils  in  Yii^ginia. 
The  Boston  port  bill^  doainff  Boston  harbor  on 
June  1,  speedily  arrived.  The  leaders  of  the 
burgesses  again  met  in  secret  consultation,  and 
the  result  was  a  resolution  that  the  1st  of  June 
should  be  set  apart  as  "  a  day  of  fasting,  humil- 
iation, and  prayer"  throughqut  the  province. 
The  burffcsses  passed  the  resolution,  and  Dun- 
more  duly  dissolved  them.  They  retired  to  the 
Raleigh  tavern  as  before;  but  public  feeling 
was  too  deeply  aroused  to  content  itself  with 
protests  or  *^  articles  of  association."  The  day 
of  petitions  and  memorials  had  passed  away ; 
the  time  for  definite  action  had  arrived.  The 
meeting  at  the  Raleigh  in  May,  1774,  resulted 
in  two  resolves  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
first  waa  that  the  Qifferent  counties  should  be 
recommended  to  elect  deputies  to  assemble  at 
Williamsburg,  Aug.  1,  to  consult  for  the  good 
of  the  colony.  The  second  was  that  the  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  should  propose  im- 
mediately to  all  tne  colonies  a  general  congresS| 
to  meet  annually,  and  deliberate  upon  the  com- 
mon welfare;  "the  first  recommendation  of  a 
general  congress,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  *^bv  any 
pnblic  assembly."  The  deputies  accordingly 
assembled  oh  Aug.  1,  subscribed  a  new  and 
more  thorough  non-importation  agreement,  and 
appointed  delegates  to  a  general  congress,  to 
meet  at  Philadelphia  in  September.  Among 
tiiese  delegates  was  Patrick  Henry,  and  hia 
voice  was  tne  first  to  break  the  silence  of  the 
august  assembly.  His  fame  had  preceded  him. 
He  was  recognized  and  g^reeted  as  the  great 
diampion  of  constitutional  liberty— the  man 
who,  more  than  any  other,  had  aroused  pubhc 
sentiment  in,  and  directed  the  councils  of,  the 
great  province  of  Y iivinia.  His  extraordinary 
eloquence  astonished  all  listeners.  It  was 
"  Bhakespeare  and  Qarrick  combined."  When 
he  took  his  seat,  there  was  no  longer  a  doubt 
in  any  mind  that  he  was  the  greatest  orator  of 
America,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  any  land 
or  age.  In  the  routine  of  actual  business  Henry 
was  surpassed  by  many  of  his  associates.  Here, 
as  throughout  lue,  his  constitutional  indolence 
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interposed^  But  it  maj  Jastl^  be  doubted 
whether,  by  confining  the  exercise  of  his  ge« 
nins  to  vital  principles  and  great  occasions,  he 
did  not  achieve  more  splendid  results  for  his 
country.  A  petition  to  the  king,  and  an  ad* 
dress  and  memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  were  the  chief  results  of  the  congress, 
which  adjourned  in  October.  Henry  returned 
home  with  his  brother  delegates,  and,  when 
asked  who  was  "  the  greatest  man  in  congress," 
replied  that  Mr.  Butledge  of  South  Carolina 
was  the  greatest  orator,  but  Col.  George  Wash- 
ington the  greatest  man — an  instance  of  his 
powers  of  penetrating  into  the  depths  of  hu- 
man character.  With  the  spring  of  the  next 
year,  1775,  all  things  advanced  rapidly  Urward 
the  dividing  line  between  peace  and  war.  In 
March  the  second  convention  met  at  old  St. 
John's  church  in  Bichmond,  and  here  again 
'  Henry  assumed  a  position  very  far  in  advance 
of  his  associates.  He  rose  and  moved  that  the 
militia  should  be  organized,  and  the  '*  colony 
be  immediately  put  in  a  state  of  defence."  The 
resolutions  met  with  strong  opposition,  as  had 
been  the  case  with  his  stamp  act  resolutions  10 
years  before  in  the  house  of  burgesses.  The 
leading  and  greatest  patriots  warmly  opposed 
them  as  precipitate  and  ill  advised.  Henrv's 
speech  in  reply  was  one  of  extraordinary  elo- 
quence and  power.  With  the  vision  of  a 
prophet  almost,  he  exclaimed :  ^*  There  is  no 
retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery.  Our 
chains  are  forged!  Their  clanking  may  be 
heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston.  The  next 
breeze  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring 

to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms 

I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take ;  but 
as  for  me— give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  1" 
Tbe  resolutions  were  passed  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice,  and  the  convention  rose.  Ere  long 
arrived  t^e  news  of  the  battles  of  Lexin^n 
and  Concord.  The  contest  was  not  to  be  long 
d^yed  on  the  soil  of  Virginia.  In  compliance 
with  general  orders  from  England,  Lord  Dun- 
more  on  the  night  of  April  20  removed  clan- 
destinely from  the  magazine  in  Williamsburg 
all  the  powder  of  the  colony.  The  alarm  spread 
rapidly  throughout  the  province,  and  the  people 
fiew  to  arms.  Seven  hundred  men  assembled 
at  Fredericsburg,  but,  receiving  an  assurance 
that  the  powder  would  be  restored,  were  dis- 
banded. Patrick  Henry  saw  the  favorable  mo- 
ment thus  about  to  pass.  He  determined  to  act 
boldly.  Summoning  the  militia  of  Hanover, 
he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  despatched  a 
troop  to  arrest  the  king's  receiver-general,  and 
marched  upon  Williamsburg.  Lord  Dunmore's 
agent  met  him  on  the  way,  and  paid  £830  for 
the  powder ;  and  on  his  return  home,  Henry 
found  himself  and  his  friends  denounced  in  a 
public  proclamation  as  ^^  deluded  "  arousers  of 
sedition.  But  the  whole  province,  indeed  aU 
the  land,  was  equally  deluded.  The  defiance 
had  been  given  by  Henry ;  the  authority  of  the 
king,  in  the  person  of  his  representative,  men- 
aced with  an  armed  force.     There  was  no 


ohoioe  thenceforth  but  between  submission  and 
open  resistance.  In  June,  Lord  Donmore  fled 
with  his  family  from  Williamsburg  on  board 
the  Fowey  man-of-war,  and  in  July  a  c<mTeii- 
tion  met  at  Bichmond  which  organized  a  com- 
mittee of  safety,  consisting  of  11  genUemen, 
endowed  with  almost  dictatorial  powers.  Two 
rej^ents  were  directed  to  be  immediately 
raised,  and  Patrick  Henry  was  elected  colonel 
of  the  first  and  commander  of  all  foroes  to 
be  enrolled;  William  Woodford,  colonel  of 
the  second.  Lord  Dnnmore  at  this  time  was 
ravaging  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
threatening  Norfolk,  and  the  committee  of  safety 
were  compelled  to  act  promptly.  They  ^tadied 
Col.  Woodford  at  the  head  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  forces  against  the  enemy,  and  tiie 
result  was  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge,  in  which 
the  raw  Virginia  recruits  drove  back  the  best 
trained  English  grenadiers  and  gained  a  victory, 
sending  Dnnmore  back  to  his  ships.  The  action 
of  the  committee  in  passing  over  Henrjr  was  how- 
ever violently  inveighed  against  by  his  friends, 
and  the  venerable  Edmund  Pendleton,  the  pres^ 
ident,  was  especially  assailed.  The  censure 
seems  to  have  been  wholly  ui^ast  The  right 
of  the  committee  to  assign  a  separate  command 
to  Col.  Woodford  was  formally  stated  in  Henry's 
commission,  and  Woodford's  military  experience 
determined  the  action  of  the  committee  in  se- 
lecting him  for  this  critical  undertaking.  The 
ardent  feelings  of  Henry  and  his  disappointment 
doubtless  betrayed  him  into  resigning  his  com- 
mission, which  he  speedily  did,  though  between 
Pendleton  and  himself  there  was  never  any 
quarrel.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
which  met  in  May,  1776,  and  instructed  the 
Virginia  deputies  to  the  general  congress  to 
propose  to  that  body  to  "  declare  the  united 
colonies  free  and  independent  states."  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  the  first  republican 

governor  of  Virginia,  by  a  majority  of  16  over 
is  competitor  Thomas  Kelson.  From  this 
time  Henry^s  career  was  rather  that  of  the 
statesman  and  minister  of  pubHc  affidrs,  than 
the  ardent,  imposing,  almost  dazzling  orator 
of  revolution.  From  the  forum  he  passed  to 
the  doset,  with  equal  advantage  to  his  conn- 
try,  e  He  filled  the  office  of  governor  by  suc- 
cessive reflections  until  1779,  when  he  was 
no  longer  eligible.  During  this  trying  period 
he  was  eminently  serviceable  in  sust^ning 
public  spirit  and  seconding  the  efiTorts  of  the 
great  leaders  of  the  revolution.  He  returned 
to  the  legislative  body,  where  he  served  through- 
out the  war,  at  the  termination  of  which  he  was 
again  elected  governor,  and  served  until  tiie 
autumn  of  1786,  when  he  redgned.  In  1788  he 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  ratify  the 
federal  constitution,  an  instrument  against  whose 
adoption  the  aged  statesman  fought  with  all  the 
strength  and  eloquence  of  his  youth.  Although 
this  opposition  afterward  abated  in  a  measure, 
he  remained  fearful  to  the  end  of  his  life  that 
the  final  result  would  be  the  destruction  of  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  states.    In  1794  he  re- 
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tired  ^m  the  bar,  and  remoTed  to  hia  estate 
of  Red  HiU  in  Charlotte.  In  1795  Washington 
appointed  him  secretary  of  state,  in  place  of 
Rdmnnd  Randolph,  who  had  resigned ;  bnt 
Henrj  declined  the  appointment,  as  he  did  that 
of  envoy  to  France  afterward  offered  him  by 
Mr.  Adttns^  and  that  of  govemor  offered  him 
in  1T98.  In  March.  1799,  yielding  to  the  request 
of  Washington  and  other  distinguished  persons, 
and  desirous  of  doing  his  part  to  avert  what  he 
feared  would  be  the  disastrous  results  of  the 
^  resolutions  of  '98  "  iust  passed  by  the  Virginia 
house,  he  ran  for  the  state  senate  in  his  dis- 
trict--John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  making  his 
fint  public  appearance  on  the  same  occasion,  in 
support  of  the  policy  of  the  resolutions,  but  not 
fts  Henry's  opponent  The  mat  orator  had  only 
to  indicate  his  wiahes  to  fill  any  public  position, 
and  was  easily  elected.  But  he.never  took  his 
seat  The  speech  at  Charlotte  Court  House  was 
his  last,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  worthy  of  his 
fiune.  As  he  descended  from  the  rostrum,  feeble 
but  ihriBing  with  the  spirit  of  the  encounter,  a 
bystander  said:  "The  sun  has  set  in  all  his 
glory."  He  died  within  less  than  8  months  after- 
ward.—Patrick  Henry  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  men  of  an  extraordinary 
epoch.  He  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  events 
with  the  unMtering  and  migestic  port  of  the 
chosen  agent  of  Providence,  moulded  and  se- 
verely trained  for  his  peculiar  mission.  The 
country  was  filled  with  men  of  great  and  con- 
spicuous ability — ^with  orators,  statesmen,  and 
political  thinkers  of  the  first  order  of  excellence ; 
but  in  this  assemblage  of  imposing  figures  the 
untauffht  youth  of  the  *^  Hanover  slashes"  tow- 
ered head  and  shoulders  above  the  tallest 
In  the  house  of  burgesses  he  bore  away  the 
palm  firom  Edmund  Pendleton,  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  George  Mason,  and  the  most  powerful  men 
of  the  time.  In  the  general  congress,  the  men 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  North,  as  magnani- 
mons  as  they  were  great  in  intellectual  strength, 
acfcaowledged  that  Henry  was  the  grandest 
orator  whom  they  had  ever  heard.  Of  this 
conspicuous  endowment  there  are  a  thousand 
proofii,  oonntless  anecdotes  and  traditions. 
The  accounts  seem  so  much  hyperbole;  but  in 
this  apparent  extravagance  all  asree  without 
exception ;  and  it  is  established  beyond  a  ra^ 
tional  doubt,  that  Henry  possessed  a  natural 
genius  for  moving  men  snch  as  has  rarely  been 
bestowed  upon  humanity.  It  was  long  a  popu- 
lar .saying,  to  describe  the  desperate  plight  of  a 
criminal,  that  "Patrick  Henry  oouldiTt  save 
bim ;"  and  when  the  country  folk  desired  to 
give  a  speaker  their  highest  praise,  they  com- 
pared hmi  to  "  Patrick  Henry  when  he  plead 
against  the  parsons."  Jefferson  said  that  he 
seemed  to  him  to  speak  "as  Homer  wrote ;"  and 
one  who  heard  him  in  a  great  debate,  when  he 
wore  a  diamond  ring,  exclaimed  unconsciously : 
"That  diamond  is  blazing  I"  Undoubtedly  a 
large  part  of  his  wonderfhl  success,  against  such 
fearfu  odds  as  he  encountered  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  was  due  to  his  moral 


courage.  To  that  mysterious  eloquence  which 
swayed  and  took  captive  all  minds,  he  united  a 
nerve  and  resolution,  which  when  thoroughly 
aroused  were  wholly  indomitable.  There 
was  a  hard  stubborn  fibre  in  his  moral  organi- 
zation which  resisted  all  attacks,  and  defied 
whatever  attempted  to  move  him.  At  such 
moments  nothing  could  make  him  shrink.  The 
cries  of  "Treason I  treason!"  when  in  1765 
he  spoke  for  the  first  time  in  the  house  of 
burgesses,  only  made  him  more  stubbornly  bent 
on  carrying  his  proposition,  and  provoked,  in- 
stead Of  terror  and  submission,  an  open  and 
haughty  defiance.  Whenever  he  was  thus 
aroused  from  the  depths  of  his  nature,  his  im- 
mense  passion,  unitea  to  an  intellectual  strength 
as  powerful,  carried  him  onward  over  all  oppo- 
sition. He  seemed  to  silence  the  stronffest— 
to  annihilate  his  opponents  as  by  a  spell.  In 
1775  he  again  stood  up  alone,  against  tne  whole 
body  of  his  associates.  Hb  policy  was  greeted 
with  a  storm  of  opposition — and  unanimoudy 
adopted.  Driven  as  it  were,  without  the  po|r- 
er  of  resistance,  the  convention  decreed  that  the 
militia  should  be  organized,  the  gauntlet  thrown 
down.  It  is  not  singular  fliat  a  will  so  iron- 
like, aided  by  an  eloquence  so  extraordinary, 
should  have  overwhelmed  all  opposition,  viffor- 
ous  and  weighty  as  that  opposition  was.  As  a 
mere  lo^cian,  apart  from  the  advocate,  Henry 
was  not  of  conspicuous  talents ;  though  it  must 
be  conceded  that  in  politics  he  was  an  original 
thinker,  almost  a  seer.  He  was  not  a  great 
lawyer,  and  his  name  remains  connected  with 
no  large  measures  of  policy  under  the  new  or- 
der of  things,  like  that  of  Jefferson.  He  lives 
and  will  always  live  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
revolution,  the  voice  which  uttered  most  boldly 
and  clearly  the  eternal  principles  of  human  free- 
dom. The  child  of  nature,  untaught  in  colleges, 
and  moved  as  it  were  unconsciously  by  some 
mysterious  inner  impulse,  his  eloquence  was 
right  reason  clothed  m  a  natural  and  unforced 
passion  which  made  every  human  bosom  thrill, 
as  at  the  touch  of  the  master  mind.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  revolution,  the  representative  of  a 
convulsed  epoch  and  an  indignant  people ;  the 
words  which  he  uttered  were  those  which  trem- 
bled upon  the  lips  of  millions.  Viewed  in  this 
light  alone — as  the  orator  of  revolution,  the 
representative  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived — ^he  occupies  perhaps  a  loftier  and 
more  striking  position  than  any  other  actor  in 
the  struggle  for  American  liberty.  In  person 
this  celebrated  man  was  rather  striking  than 
prepossessing.  Nearly  6  feet  high,  spare,  raw- 
boned,  and  slightly  stooping  in  the  shoulders, 
he  gave  no  indication  of  the  majesty  and  grace 
which  characterized  his  appearance  when  his 
senius  was  aroused.  His  complexion  was  sal- 
low ;  his  countenance  grave,  thoughtful,  stern 
in  repose,  and  marked  with  the  hues  of  deep 
and  pidnful  reflection.  His  brows  were  habit- 
ually contracted,  and  communicated  to  his  feat- 
ures an  air  of  forbidding  sternness  and  sever- 
ity.   The  mouth,  with  closely  compressed  lips, 
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and  deep  fturows  at  the  wmen.  was  set  in  an 
expression  of  nnyidding  resolation.  When  he 
spoke,  however,  a  wonderfal  change  passed 
over  him.  His  person  rose  erect,  his  head,  in- 
stead of  stooping,  was  held  proudly  aloft,  and 
the  whole  man  seemed  to  undergo  a  transfor- 
mation. The  power  which  he  possessed  of  ex- 
pressing feeling  hj  a  simple  movement  of  feat- 
ure was  extraordinary.  The  stem  face  would 
relax  and  grow  soft,  pensive,  and  gentle;  or  a 
withering  rage  would  bum  in  the  fiery  eyes ; 
or  eyes,  mouth,  and  voice  would  convey  to 
the  listener  emotions  of  the  tenderest  padios. 
In  private  life  he  was  kindly,  good-humored, 
and  agreeable.  He  possessed  a  dry  humor 
which  was  very  attractive.  He  indulged  in 
none  of  the  vices  of  high  living  then  prevalent; 
temperate,  frugal,  rarely  drinking  any  thing  but 
water,  he  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  his 
contemporaries.  His  reading  was  not  exten* 
dve,  but  serious  and  solid.  Livy  was  his  fi&vor- 
ite  historian ;  but  his  reading  was  diiefly  con- 
fined to  the  Bible.  He  was  a  devout  Christian, 
and  when  governor  had  printed  and  circulated 
at  his  own  expense  Soame  Jenyn's  '*  View  of 
Christianity,"  and  Butler's  "Analogy.'*  Sher- 
lock's sermons  he  read  every  Sunday  evening  to 
his  family,  after  which  all  joined  in  sacred  mu- 
sic, while  he  accompanied  them  upon  the  violin. 
All  the  accounts  of  his  personal  bearing  repre- 
sent it  as  simple,  plain,  and  cordial.  There 
was  an  honest  good  feeling  in  his  manner  which 
induced  the  commonest  persons  to  approach  him 
with  confidence.  By  this  class  he  was  almost 
idolized ;  and  throughout  his  whole  career  he 
retained  their  unbounded  admiration,  attach- 
ment, and  respect.  Indeed,  it  is  as  the  "tri- 
bune of  the  people"  that  Henry's  name  will 
descend  to  the  remotest  posterity.  It  was 
always  as  the  representative  of  the  masses  that 
he  presented  himself.  He  never  desired  to  be 
other  than  this.  "  Stick  to  the  people,  old  fel- 
low," said  a  rough  neighbor;  "if  you  take  the 
back  track,  we  are  gone."  He  never  took  the 
back  track.  He  was  raised  among  the  plain, 
brave,  honest  class  whom  he  represented,  ana 
never  wished  to  desex't  them.  As  hi  his  fiery 
Touth  there  was  something  chivalric  and  nobly 
honest,  so  in  his  old  age  there  was  a  patriarchal 
simplicity  and  absence  of  every  thing  which 
detracted  from  the  majestic  proportions.  Hav- 
ing performed  the  great  mission  for  which  Prov- 
idence designed  him,  he  disappeared  at  nearly 
the  same  moment  with  his  friend  George  Wash- 
ington, leaving  his  fame  where  it  will  be  safe, 
with  the  people  of  America. — ^The  life  oi 
Patrick  Henry  has  been  written  by  William 
Wirt  (8vo.,  18ip,  and  by  A.  H.  Everett,  in 
Sparks's  "  Americaif  Bicgraphy." 

HENKY,  Phojp,  an  English  nonconformist 
divine,  bom  in  Whitehall,  London,  Aug.  24^ 
1681,  died  June  24, 1696.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school  and  at  Christchurch,  Ox- 
ford, was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Worthen- 
bury,  Flintshire,  in  1657,  was  one  of  the  2,000 
clergymen  who  left  the  ehorch  of  Englana  in 


1662  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  nnifomdty;, 
and  lived  in  seclusion  till  in  1687  he  was  per- 
mitted again  to  preach  bv  the  declaration  of 
King  James  in  favor  of  liberty  of  conacienoe. 
From  that  time  he  held  public  religious  services 
near  his  residence  at  Broad  Oak,  which  wero 
attended  by  throngs  from  distant  places,  and 
also  preached  frequently  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Many  of  his  sermons  and  ezpoations 
have  been  published  since  his  death.  His  biog- 
raphy, by  his  son  Matthew  Henry  ^ndon, 
1698),  has  passed  through  many  editions. — 
Matthew,  an  English  biblical  commentator  and 
nonconformist  divine,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Broad  Oak,  Flintshire,  Oct  18, 1662,  died  in 
Nantwich,  June  22, 1714.  From  childhood  he 
was  remarkable  for  the  activity  of  his  mind. 
He  could  read  the  Bible  in  his  8d  year,  and  the 
Greek  Testament  in  his  9th.  In  1686  be  enter- 
ed Gray's  Inn  as  a  student  of  law,  though  with- 
out any  view  to  pursumg  the  legal  profeadon, 
his  inclination  being  for  the  ministry.  His  first 
efforts  at  public  preaching  were  received  with 
the  highest  favor,  and  he  was  soon  invited  to 
Chester,  where,  being  ordained  in  1687,  he 
drew  around  him  a  large  congregation,  to  whidi 
he  ministered  for  25  years.  I>uring  this  period 
he  more  than  once  went  through  the  entire 
Bible  in  a  course  of  expository  lectures,  which 
he  continued  at  Hackney,  whither  he  removed 
in  1712.  He  thus  gradually  completed  his  cele- 
brated '*  Exposition"  of  the  Bible,  a  larse  por- 
tion of  which  was  uttered  in  hb  pubDo  lec- 
tures, while  many  of  the  quaint  and  striking 
sayings  and  pithy  remarks  which  give  such  a 
charm  to  its  pages  were  the  familiar  extempore 
observations  of  his  father  at  family,  worshipi 
noted  down  by  Matthew  in  his  boyhood.  The 
first  collective  edition  was  published  in  1710(5 
vols.  foL  London),  and  it  has  been  many  times 
reprinted.  Mr.  Henry^s  other  works  include 
"Life  and  Death  of  Rev.  Philip  Henry" (Svc, 
1698) ;  "Method  of  Prayer"  (8vo.,  1710) ;  "Trea- 
tise on  Baptism ;"  "  Communicant's  Companion" 
(12mo.2 1781).  A  collection  of  his  misceilaneoua 
works,  m  1  vol.  8vo.,  appeared  in  London  in  1880. 
HENRT,  RoBBBT,  LL.D.,  president  of  the 
college  of  South  Carolina,  bom  in  CharlesUm, 
S.  C,  Dec.  6, 1792,  died  in  Columbia,  Feb.  6, 
1856.  He  was  educated  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don and  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1814.  He  chose  the  min- 
istry as  his  profesiion,  and  after  a  short  red- 
dence  on  the  continent  returned  to  Charleston, 
and  became  pastor  there  of  the  French  Protes- 
tant church,  preachinff  alternately  in  French 
and  English.  In  1818lie  was  elected  professor 
of  lo^c  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  Soutii 
Carolina  college;  in  1824  the  department  of 
metaphysics  was  assigned  him,  to  which  that 
of  belles-lettres  was  subsequentiy  joined;  in 
1888  he  became  president  pro  tempare^  and  m 
1842  was  unanimously  elected  permanent  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  He  resisned  this  office  in 
1846,  and  from  that  time  held  the  professorship 
of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.    He  was 
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one  of  the  ablest  oontribnton  to  the  '<  South- 
em  Review  ;^^  among  his  articles  were  reviews 
of  Niebuhr's  "Roman History,"  La  Motte  Fou- 
qii6,  and  Goethe's  "  Wilhekn  Meister."  He  also 
published  several  sermons  and  eulogies. 

HENRY,  RoBKBT,  a  Scottish  divine  and  his- 
torian, bom  in  the  parish  of  6t  Ninian^  Stir- 
Hngshire,  Feb.  18, 1718,  died  near  Edinburgh, 
Nov.  24, 1790.  He  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  was  afterward  master  of 
the  grammar  school  of  Annan  till  in  1746  he 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher.  He  was  pastor  of 
a  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Carlisle  from 
1748  to  1760,  at*  Berwick-upon-Tweed  from 
1760  to  1768,  and  afterward  in  Edinburgh. 
His  principal  work  is  a  "  History  of  Great  Brit- 
ain" (6  vols.,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1771- 
'93),  written  on  a  new  plan,  in  accordance  with 
which  each  period  occupied  a  volume,  and  each 
volume  was  divided  into  7  chapters,  which 
treated  separately  and  successively  the  civil  and 
military  transactions,  the  ecclesiastical  affiurs, 
the  history  of  the  constitution  and  laws,  the 
state  of  learning  and  literature,  the  state  of 
arts  and  manufactures,  the  history  of  com- 
merce, and  the  historv  of  manners  and  customs. 
It  extended  to  the  death  of  Henry  YIII.,  and 
was  continued  to  the  accession  of  James  I.  by 
J.  P.  Andrews  ^ndon,  1794).  The  earlier 
volumes  of  Br.  Henry's  history  were  assailed 
with  malignity  pertinacity  by  Gilbert  Stuart, 
the  terror  of  tiie  Scottish  literati  of  that  time, 
whom  he  seems  to  have  indlsoriminately  de- 
tested and  despised.  He  projected  in  1778 
the  "Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review,"  which 
made  Dr.  Henry  a  special  object  of  satire. 
When  this  fiuled,  he  passed  to  London  and  con- 
ducted with  ruthless  skill  and  pertinacity  a 
conspiracy  to  stop  the  sale  of  Dr.  Henry's  work, 
to  oover  him  witn  obloquy  and  ridicule,  and,  as 
was  charged,  to  break  his  heart.  "  To-morrow ' 
morning^''  he  writes  in  a  letter,  "  Henry  sets 
off  for  London  with  immense  h6pes  of  selling 
his  history. ....  I  wish  sincerely  that  I  could 
enter  Holbom  the  same  hour  with  him.  He 
should  have  a  repeated  fire  to  combat  with.  I 
entreat  that  you  may  be  so  kind  as  to  let  him 
feel  some  of  your  thunder.  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  &vor.  If  Whitaker  is  in  London,  he 
could  give  a  blow.  Peterson  wiU  give  him  a 
knock.  Strike  by  all  means.'*  From  almost 
every  quarter  Dr.  Henry  enoonntered  the  inge- 
nious opposition  of  his  enemy,  which  was  acute- 
ly directed  against  the  real  foiling  of  his  work, 
and  was  for  a  time  successful  m  stopping  its 
Bale.  An  account  of  this  persecution  is  given 
by  Disraeli  in  his  "  Galanuties  of  Authors." 

HENRY,  WiLUAic,  an  English  chemist,  bom 
in  Manchester,  Dec.  12, 1776,  died  Sept.  2, 1886. 
He  studied  under  Dr.  Black  of  Edinburgh. 
Though  he  practised  in  Manchester  as  a  physi- 
cian, he  gave  his  particular  attention  to  chem- 
istry, the  results  of  his  researches  being  pub- 
lished in  the  '^Philosophical  Transactions"  of 
the  royal  society.  He  made  many  elaborate  ex- 
periments with  muriatio  acid  gas»  and  published 


his  condnsions  in  1800.  In  1808  he  published 
his  experiments  on  the  quantity  of  gases  ab- 
sorbed by  water  at  dififerent  temperatures,  and 
he  established  the  law  '^  that  water  takes  up  of 
gas  condensed  by  one,  two,  or  more  additional 
atmospheres,  a  quantity  which  woidd  be  equal 
to  twice,  thrice,  &o,,  the  volume  absorbed  un- 
der the  common  pressure  of  the  atmosphere." 
He  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "Elements 
of  Chemistry"  ^London,  1828),  which  has  gone 
thrpuffh  10  editions. 

HENRY  THE  NAYIGATOR,  a  Portuguese 
prince,  bom  in  Oporto,  March  18, 1894,  died  at 
Sagres.  Nov.  18,  1468.  .  He  was  the  8d  son  of 
King  clohn  L  of  Portugal  andPhilippa,  daughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  duk6  of  Lancaster,  w  Idle 
still  a  youth  he  displaved  his  courage  in  war 
with  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  and  was  knighted 
for  his  bravery  i%the  expedition  which  acMeved 
the  conquest  of  Oeuta  in  1415.  On  his  retom 
fh>m  this  expedition  he  fixed  his  residence  at 
Sagres  in  Algarve,  near  Oape  St.  Yinoent,  and 
occupied  himself  with  sendiuff  out  vessels  to 
cruise  against  the  Moors  and  to  harass  the 
ooast  of  Africa,  where  he  made  himself  three 
campaigns.  Ue  was,  however,  impelled  by 
higher  motives  than  those  of  the  mere  soldier. 
He  was  dbtinguished  for  learning,  particularly 
I6r  mathematical  and  geographi<»l  JdiowledU;e. 
He  founded  at  Sagres  an  observatory  and  a 
school  where  young  noblemen  were  instructed 
in  the  sciences  connected  with  navigation.  He 
delighted  to  converse  with  scholan,  and  espe- 
dally  with  those  who  had  made  voyages  to  r^ 
mote  regions,  and  during  lus  campaigns  in  Mo- 
rocco spared  no  pains  to  acquire  from  the  natives 
all  the  knowledge  they  possessed  of  the  interior 
of  Africa  and  of  its  southern  coasts.  The  first 
use  of  the  compass  in  European  navigation,  and 
in  part  the  invention  of  the  astrolabe,  are  ascrib- 
ed to  him.  His  studies  and  inquiries  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  coast  of  Africa  did  not 
end,  as  was  then  commonly  supposed,  at  Oape 
Kam,  or  Non,  but  that  great  ana  valuable  dis- 
ooveries  might  be  made  by  tracing  its  line  to  the 
southward  into  the  unknown  and  dreaded  tor- 
rid zone.  The  first  expedition  he  sent  for  this 
Jurpose  consisted  of  two  vessels  commanded  by 
oham  Gk>n^ves  Zarco  and  Tristram  Yaz,  who 
set  out  to  pass  Oape  Nam,  but  were  driven  off 
the  coast  by  storms,  and  accidentally  discovered 
the  little  island  of  Porto  Santo  near  Madeira. 
In  the  next  vear  (1419)  the  same  captains  dis- 
covered and  subsequently  ooloidzed  Madeira. 
Prince  Henry  during  the  next  12  years  sent  ves- 
sel after  vessel  down  the  ooast  of  Africa,  some 
of  which  succeeded  in  passing  Oape  Nam  and 
reaching  Oape  Bojador,  200  miles  further  to 
the  south.  But  that  cape,  from  the  failure  of 
repeated  attempts  to  double  it,  was  now  popu- 
larly considered  the  limit  of  the  habitable 
world,  and  there  began  to  be  much  oomplaint 
in  Portugal  at  the  expense  and  hazard  of  these 
firuitless  expeditions,  which  were  looked  upon 
in  that  day  very  much  in  the  light  in  which  ex- 
peditions to  the  arctio  regions  are  regarded  in 
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the  19lih  centary.  The  prince,  however,  per- 
severed, and  at  length  Gil  Eannes,  whom  he 
sent  ont  in  1483,  succeeded  in  passing  Oape 
Bojador,  an  achieyement  that  created  great 
excitement  at  the  time,  and  which  forms  an  era 
in  the  history  of  maritime  disooverj.  From 
1434  to  1441  IVince  Henry  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupied with  the  domestic  affairs  of  Portugal, 
which  were  involved  in  much  confusion.  In 
1437  he  took  part  in  the  disastrous  expedition 
against  Tangier,  in  which  his  hrother  Ferdimind 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors,  who  f  ept 
him  in  captivity  till  his  death.  In  1441  the 
pope,  at  the  request  of  Prince  Henry,  granted 
to  tiie  Portuguese  crown  all  that  it  comd  con- 
quer from  Oape  Bojador  to  the  Indies.  The  dis- 
coveries of  the  Portuguese  had  by  this  time  been 
pushed  down  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  a  river 
nearly  200  miles  south  of  Oape  Bojador.  In 
1445  the  prince  sent  a  vessel  under  command 
of  Dinis  Dyaz  or  Binis  Fernandez,  who  boldly 
pushed  down  the  coast  till  he  reached  Cape  Vera 
—the  longest  advance  at  one  effort  that  had  yet 
been  made  in  African  navigation.  By  this  time 
the  popular  feeling  had  changed  with  regard  to 
these  voyages,  many  of  which  brought  not  only 
honor  and  fame  but  profitable  returns  in  gold 
and  slaves,  and  numbers  of  enterprising  men 
were  ready  to  engage  in  them.  In  1447  a  fleet 
of  14  vessels  was  fitted  out  at  Lagos,  and  the 
command  given  by  Prince  Henry  to  Lan^arote, 
and  sent  to  the  African  coast,  without  however 
any  greater  result  Uian  extending  the  limit  of 
discovery  to  the  river  Gambia.  Several  other 
expeditions  in  the  same  direction  were  subse- 
quently sent  out  by  the  Portuguese  government 
under  the  advice  and  control  of  Prince  Henry, 
one  of  which  just  before  his  death  succeeded  in 
reaching  Sierra  Leone.  The  Portuguese  histo- 
rian Faria  y  Sousa,  in  his  Asia  Portuguesa 
(Lisbon,  1666),  thus  stims  up  the  character  of ' 
Prince  Henry  :  "  He  had  a  grandeur  of  nature 
proportiouate  to  the  greatness  of  his  doings: 
he  was  bulky  and  strong ;  his  complexion  red 
and  white;  his  hair  coarse  and  shaggy.  His 
aspect  produced  fear  in  those  who  were  not 
accustomed  to  him;  not  in  those  who  were, 
for,  even  in  the  strongest  current  of  his  vexation 
at  any  thing,  his  courtesy  always  prevailed  over 
his  anger.  He  had  a  grave  serenity  in  his 
movements,  a  notable  constancy  and  circum- 
spection in  bis  words,  modesty  in  all  that  related 
to  his  state  and  personal  observance  within  the 
limits  of  his  high  fortune.  He  was  patient  in 
labor,  bold  and  valorous  in  war,  versed  in  arts 
and  letters ;  a  skilfiil  fencer ;  in  the  mathematics 
superior  to  all  men  of  his  time ;  generous  in  the 
extreme,  and  zealous  in  the  extreme  for  the 
increase  of  the  faith.  No  bad  habit  was  known 
in  him.  He  did  not  marry,  nor  was  it  known 
that  he  ever  violated  the  purity  of  continency." 
HENRYSON,  Robert,  a  Scottish  poet  of  the 
15th  century.  Of  the  particulars  of  his  life  and 
the  time  of  his  death  little  or  nothing  is  known. 
Dunbar,  in  his  "Lament,"  printed  in  1508, 
■peaks  of  "gude  Mr.  Bobert  Henryson"  as 


among  the  departed  poets.  He  seems  to  have 
been  chief  schoolmaster  at  Dunferm^ne,  and 
was  not  unlikely  an  ecclesiastic,  and  perhaps  a 
Benedictine  monk.  One  account  identifies  Lim 
with  Henryson  of  Fordell,  father  of  James 
Henryson,  who  perished  in  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den.  His  principal  work  is  his  collection  of 
"Fables,"  13  in  number,  which  was  edited  by 
Dr.  Irving  in  1882.  Among  his  other  writings 
are  the  tale  of  "  Orpheus  Kyng,  and  how  he 
geid  to  Hewyn  and  Hel  to  seik  his  Qnene^^ 
(Edinburgh,  1508);  "Testament  of  Cresseid" 
(1593),  a  poem  which  was  suggested  by  and 
was  a  sequel  to  Chaucer ^s  '^Troilus  and  Gres- 
seide,"  in  connection  with  which  it  generally 
appears;  "Robin  and  Makyne,"  printed  in 
Percy^s  "Reliques;"  and  several  smaUer  poems, 
which  have  been  printed  in  different  works. 

HENSHAW,  John  Pbentiss  Kkwlet,  D J)., 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
Rhode  Island,  bom  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  June 
18, 1792,  died  Jnlv  20, 1852.    He  was  graduated 
at  Middlebury  college,  Vt,  in  1808.    His  early 
religious  education  had  been  that  of  a  Congre- 
gationalist ;  but  while  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
place  in  Connecticut,  he  received  baptism  in  the 
Episcopal  church.    On  returning  to  Vermont, 
Bishop  Griswold  appointed  him  lay  reader  in 
Middlebury  and  vicinity,  and  through  his  zealous 
labors  several  congregations  were  establidied  in 
different  parts  of  the  state.    Anxious  to  prepare 
himself  thoroughly  for  the  ministry,  he  removed 
to  Bristol,  R.  I.,  where  Bishop  Griswold  resided, 
and  pursued  his  studies  under  the  bishop's  direc- 
tion.   In  June,  1813,  he  was  admitted  to  dea- 
con's orders.    Directly  afterward  he  removed 
to  St.  Anne's  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where 
in  1816  he  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood.    In 
the  spring  of  1817  he  accepted  a  call  to  St 
Peter's  church,  Baltimore,  Md.    The  convention 
of  Rhode  Island  made  choice  of  him  for  thdr 
bishop,  and  he  was  consecrated  in  St.  John^s 
church.  Providence,  Aug.  11, 1848.    On  remov- 
ing to  his  diocese,  he  became  also  rector  of 
Grace  church  j  Providence.    In  1852  he  was  re- 
quested to  perform  episcopal  services  in  JAary- 
land,  during  Bishop  Whittingham's   absence. 
He  proceeded  to  Baltimore,  engaged  actively  in 
the  various  duties  devolving  upon  him,  and 
exerted  his  strength  beyond  what  was  prudent. 
On  Sunday,  July  18,  he  rode  20  miles  and 
performed  full  services ;  the  next  day  be  rode 
18  miles  to  another  church,  and  was  veiy 
much  exhausted,  but  refused  to  spare  himself. 
Lodging  for  the  night  near  Frederic,  the  next 
morning  at  daybresJc  he  was  stricken  with  apo- 
plexy, and  about  1  P.  M.  be  expired.    He  was 
the  author  of  a  treatise  ^'  On  Confirmation,"  a 
**  Selection  of  Hymns,"  "  Lectures  on  the  Ad- 
vent," and  "  Theology  for  the  People  of  Balti- 
more" (8vo.,  1840). 

HENTZ,  Cabolinb  Leb,  an  American  author- 
ess, bom  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  died  in  Hariaoa, 
Fla.,  Feb.  11, 1856.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Gen.  John  Whiting,  and  was  married  in  1825 
to  Mr.  N.  3f .  Hentz^  who  was  afterward  ap- 
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pointed  profesBor  at  OhBpel  WtH  college,  N.  0. 
At  OoTingtoh^Ey.,  whither  thej  removed  from 
Ohapel  Hill,  she  wrote  ^*  De  Lara,  or  the  Moor- 
ish Bride,"  a  plaj  which  ootained  a  prize  of 
$600,  and  was  performed  in  Philadelphia.  She 
lived  sQCoeflsivelj  in  Oinoinnati,  O.,  Florence, 
A1&.,  Tuscaloosa,  Tnskegee,  and  Colunbus,  Ga. 
Her  writings  were  chiefly  fugitive  pieces  of 
poetry  and  novels,  most  of  which  were  first 
printed  In  newspapers  and  magazines.  Among 
them  are :  '*  Annt  Patty's  Scrap  Book"  (1846) ; 
"  The  Mob  Cap"  (1848);  "linda,  or  the  Young 
PUot  of  the  Belle  Creole"  (I860) ;  «  Rena,  or 
the  Snowbird  "(1861);  **  Marcos  Marland,  or 
the  Long  Moss  Spring"  (1852) ;  ^  Eoline,  or 
Magnolia  Vale"  fl862) ;  "  Wild  Jack"  (1858) ; 
**  Helen  and  Aruiar,  or  Miss  Thnsa's  Spinning 
Wheel"  (1868);  "The  Planter's  Northern 
Bride"  (1864) ;  "  Ernest  Linwood"  (1866). 

H£PH^£STION,  a  Macedonian,  who  was  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
with  whom,  according  to  Cartius,  he  had  been 
brought  np.  When,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  Asiatic  expedition,  Alexander  visited  Troy, 
Hephnstion  accompanied  him.  He  was  en- 
desured  to  his  master  rather  by  his  social  vir- 
tues than  by  political  or  military  abilities.  He 
was,  however,  frequently  intrusted  with  com- 
mands of  great  importance,  and  for  his  services 
on  these  occasions  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
golden  crown  on  his  arrival  at  Susa,  and  re- 
ceived in  marriage  Drypetis,  the  daughter  of 
Darius,  and  sister  of  Statira.  From  Susa  he 
accompanied  Alexander  to  Ecbatana,  where  Le 
was  seized  with  a  fever  which  carried  him  off 
after  an  illness  of  7  days  ^824  B.C.).  Alex- 
ander's grief  for  the  loss  of  his  friend  was  ex- 
travagant. His  bodv  was  transported  to  Baby- 
lon, where  a  magnificent  pyre  and  monument 
were  erected  to  nim;  ana  orders  were  issued 
that  a  general  mourning  should  be  observed 
throughout  the  empire,  and  that  divine  honors 
should  be  paid  to  the  deceased  hero. 

HEPH^STUS.    See  Vuloan. 

HEPTARCHT  (6r.  inn,  seven,  and  apx>h 
role),  a  general  term  applied  to  the  7  distinct 
kingdoms  which  the  Saxons  formed  in  Eng- 
land. These  were  Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex, 
Northumbria,  East  Anglia,  and  Merda.  The 
heptarchy  terminated  about  828,  when  Egbert 
became  king  of  all  EngLmd. 

HEBA    See  Juno. 

HEBAOLEA,  the  name  of  several  ancient 
Greek  cities,  the  most  important  of  which  were : 
L  A  city  of  Magna  Grsacia,  in  Luoania,  near  the 
Tarentine  gulf,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Tburians 
and  Tarentines  in  the  6th  century  B.  C.  XL  A 
city  of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Halycus,  be- 
tween Agrigentum  and  Selinus.  It  was  sur- 
named  Minoa,  because  Minos,  the  celebrated 
Cretan  lawgiver,  was  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  its  founders.  HI.  A  city  of  Bitbynia,  sur- 
named  Pontica  (the  modem  BregK),  founded  by 
a  colony  of  Megarians  and  BoootiaQs,  on  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Euxine.  Its  ruin  was  oonsnm* 
mated  by  the  Bithyniaos  and  Bomana. 


HERACUDiE,  a  patronymic  which  in  a 
general  sense  means  all  Hellenic  families  de- 
scended from  Heracles  (Hercules);  but  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  those  of  bis  descendants 
who,  in  coiyunction  with  the  Dorians,  invaded 
and  conquered  Peloponnesus  about  the  middle 
of  the  11th  century  B.  C. 

HEBACLITUS,  a  Greek  phaosopher  who 
fiouriahed  probably  in  the  6th  century  B.  C.  He 
was  a  native  of  Epbesus,  and  from  his  gloomy 
disposition  was  styled  the  ^^  weeping  philoso- 
pher." In  his  youth  he  travelled  extensively, 
and  on  his  return  to  Ephesus  was  offered  the 
.chief  magistracy  of  the  city,  but  dedined  the 
honor  because  of  the  bad  morals  of  the  Ephe- 
sians,  and  employed  himself  in  playing  at  dice 
near  the  temple  of  Diana,  declaring  even  that  to 
be  a  more  profitable  occupation  than  attempt- 
ing to  govern  his  fellow  citizens.  Afterward 
he  became  a  confirmed  recluse^  retiring  for  a 
time  to  the  mountains^  and  living  altogeUier  on 
herbs.  His  philosophical  creed  was  embodied 
in  a  work  commonly  entitled  Ilrpt  ^<r€M(,  **  On 
Nature."  The  most  remarkable  tenets  of  this 
creed  were  that,  by  the  operation  of  a  light 
ethereal  finid,  which  he  denominated  fire,  all 
things  in  the  universe,  animate  and  inanimate, 
material  and  immaterial,  were  created,  and 
that  acquiescence  in  the  decrees  of  the  supreme 
law  was  the  great  duty  of  man.  His  style  was 
so  obscure  and  so  difficult  to  be  understood, 
that  the  Greeks  snmamed  him  *^  the  unintelli- 
gible." He  was  regarded  in  antiquity  as  the 
antipodes  of  Democritus,  the  *  laughing  philos- 
opher." The  fragments  of  his  treatise  were 
published  by  Scbleiermacher  in  Wolf  and  Butt- 
mann^s  Ifiueum  der  Alterthummeis^eMehc^ 

HEBACLIUS,  aBoman  emperor  of  the  East, 
born  in  Cappadoda  about  A.  D.  675,  died  March 
11,  641.  He  was  the  son  of  Heraciius,  exarch 
of  Africa,  and  first  appeared  in  a  public  capa- 
city in  610,  when  his  father  sent  him  with  a 
fleet  to  besiege  Constantinople,  and  dethrone 
the  tyrant  Phocas.  This  enterprise  he  accom- 
plished, and  was  himself  chosen  to  fill  the  va- 
cant throne.  At  the  accession  of  Heraclius,  the 
empire  was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The  bar- 
barians of  the  north  were  laying  waste  its  Euro- 
pean provinces,  while  the  Persians,  under  their 
king  Chosroes  II.,  were  overrunning  and  ravag- 
ing those  of  the  east  The  first  object  of  the  new 
emperor  was  to  protect  his  European  dominions 
and  to  make  provision  for  their  future  secu- 
rity. The  king  of  the  Avars  having  wiUidrawn 
from  before  Constantinople,  after  treacherously 
slaying  or  taking  captive  immense  numbers  of 
citizens  who  had  come  out  to  witness  an  inter- 
view between  him  aifd  Heraclius,  the  latter 
allotted  that  part  of  Blyricum  bordering  on  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Danube,  which  had  been  de- 
populated, to  the  Servians  and  Croats,  in  order 
that  they  might  serve  as  a  barrier  to  his  N.  W. 
frontier.  Then,  turning  his  attention  eastward, 
as  soon  as  he  considered  his  army  sufficientiv 
disciplined  to  take  the  field,  he  placed  himseu 
at  its  head,  and  sailing  from  the  Bosporus  in 
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622,  landed  in  Cilioia,  and  encamped  on  the 
plain  of  I8SU8|  where  he  defeated  a  mighty  foroe 
ofPersianB.  From  Oilicia  he  fonght  his  way 
into  Pontns,  and  afterward  retomed  to  Constan- 
tinople, while  his  soldiers  went  into  winter 
qoarters.  In  the  following  sprins  he  landed  at 
Trebizond  with  another  army,  Whence,  march- 
ing throiuph  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  he 
penetrated  into  Media,  forming  alliances  and 
destroyingthe  temples  of  the  Magi  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. This  campaign  was  dosed  by  a  second 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Persians  commanded 
by  Chosroes  in  person.  In  625  he  invade^  Meso- 
potamia, and  returning  through  Cilicia,  gained 
a  third  great  victory  over  the  Pernans  on  the 
river  Litfus,  where  he  slew  with  hb  own  hand 
a  gigantic  barbarian  whom  all  feared  to  en- 
counter. The  last  campaign  of  this  war  was 
however  by  &r  the  most  gbrious.  Constanti- 
nople was  besieged  by  a  great  host  of  Persians 
and  Avars,  but  instead  of  going  to  its  relief 
Heraclius  marched  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Persian  empire^  overthrew  the  enemy  in  a  great 
battle  near  Nineveh  in  Dec.  627,  took  Dasta- 
flerd  or  Artemita,  the  favorite  residence  of 
Chosroe^  and  plundered  the  royal  palaces  in 
the  vicinity  of  untold  treasure.  In*  628,  Chos- 
roes having  been  nut  to  death  by  his  son  Siroes, 
the  latter  accedea  to  a  treaty  which  closed  the 
war  and  restored  to  Heraclius  the  provinces 
that  had  been  wrested  from  his  predecessor. 
The  triumphant  issue  of  the  Persian  war  cov- 
ered Heraclius  with  glory.  His  fame  spread  to 
the  remotest  extremities  of  Europe  and  India, 
and  ambassadors  came  from  the  most  distant 
princes  to  congratulate  him  on  having  van- 
quished the  h^editary  enemy  of  the  Boman 
name.  But  hardly  had  he  concluded  peace 
with  the  Persians,  when  a  new  and  more  for- 
midable foe  appeared  on  the  scene.  At  Edessa, 
as  the  emperor  was  returning  from  the  war,  an 
ambassador  from  Mohammed  summoned  him 
to  embrace  the  faith  of  the  prophet  Heraclius 
made  a  treaty  of  amity  with  the  Arabian  poten- 
tate ;  but  peace  was  not  the  object  of'  Moham- 
med or  his  disciples,  and  in  a  httle  time  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  Arabs  and  the  eastern 
emperor,  in  which  Syria.  Palestine,  and  Egypt 
were  wrested  from  the  latter.  Heraclius  took 
no  part  personally  in  this  contest,  but  spent  his 
latter  days  in  luxurious  ease  in  Constantinople. 
HEBALDBT,  the  science  of  appropriating 
and  marshalling  coats  of  arms  and  other  badges 
or  marks  of  family  rank  and  honor,  also  of  re- 
cording or  investigating  genealogies,  including 
in  its  frillest  sense  the  proper  direction  of  public 
ceremonies  and  solemnities.  At  the  present  day 
works  on  the  subject  Are  ^nerally  limited  to 
blazonry,  or  the  description  m  appropriate  terms 
of  armorial  bearings'.  The  origin  oi  heraldry  is 
believed  to  date  from  the  use  of  armor,  which 
by  concealing  the  persons  of  knights  in  battle 
rendered  some  distinctive  signs  necessary.  The 
early  use  of  these  signs  is  involved  in  obscurity, 
but  it  is  known  that  it  becsme  general  during 
the  tune  of  Henry  L,  and  that  it  was  greatly 


stimulated  by  the  crusades.  The  most  andent 
monument  of  true  heraldnr  in  Europe  is  found 
on  a  tomb  in  Batisbon,  dated  MX.,  but  such 
bearings  did  not  become  at  aU  common  for  mora 
than  a  century  later.  About  1800,  heraldry  ap- 
pears to  have  become  perfected  as  a  system,  and 
from  that  time  coats  of  arms  were  constantly 
placed  on  coins  and  tombs  and  in  architectural 
ornament.  By  men-at-arms  they  were  ]^rinci- 
pally  borne  <m  shields,  banners,  and  military 
garments  known  as  surcoats,  jupons,  and  taln 
ards.  These  last^  embroidered  with  the  royal 
arms,  are  stiU  worn  on  state  occasions  by  heralds 
in  England.  Before  armorial  bearings  became 
hereditary  in  the  12th  century,  knights  gener- 
ally appear  to  have  indulged  in  ornament  indis- 
criminately. Thus  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry  the 
shields  are  all  represented  as  figured,  and  many 
with  forms  resembling  those  lued  in  heraldry ; 
but  they  are  evidently  portrayed  withoutsystem. 
The  term  blazonry  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  Germany,  where  the  art  was  first  develop- 
ed, and  from  tne  word  blcuen^  to  blow,  because 
all  the  earliest  descriptions  of  arms  were  those 
made  vioa  toee  at  tournaments  by  herslds,  ac- 
companied by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet — Accord- 
ing to  established  authorities  there  are  in  her- 
iJary  10  classes  of  arms :  1,  those  of  dominion, 
which  sovereigns  bear,  as  derived  from  the 
realms  they  govern;  2,  arms  of  pretenmon, 
borne  by  rulers  not  in  actual  possession  of  the 
realm  to  which  such  arms  bdonff ;  8,  arms  of 
community,  such  as  are  borne  by  bishoprics, 
cities,  and  bodies  corporate ;  4,  arms  of  assump- 
tion, or  such  as  are  taken  by  any  one  according 
to  heraldic  law,  without  dispensation  from  the 
sovereign ;  6,  arms  of  patronage,  such  as  rulers 
of  provinces  or  patrons  of  benefices  add  to 
their  own  arms ;  6,  anns  of  succes^on,  from  in- 
heritance of  certain  estates ;  7,  arms  of  alliance ; 
8,  arms  of  adoption,  granted  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  sovereign  to  a  person  who  has  in- 
herited property  or  an  estate  on  condition  of 
assuming  a  certain  name ;  9,  arms  of  conces- 
sion, or  such  of  the  royal  insignia  as  the  sover- 
eign may  dioose  to  bestow  on  any  one;  IQi, 
paternal  and  hereditary  arms,  such  as  are  trans- 
mitted by  the  first  possessor  to  his  descendants. 
These  10  classes  are  however  generally  ranged 
in  8  principal  ones :  those  of  states^  of  commu- 
nities, and  of  persons  and  families.  The  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  coat  of  arms  are  the  escutche(Hi 
or  shield,  the  tinctures  or  colors,  the  charges  or 
emblems  in  the  field  of  the  escutcheon,  and  the 
ornaments,  which  are  figures  accompanying  or 
surrouhding  the  escuteheon.  The  escutcheon 
is  divided  into  9  points  or  parts  for  convenience 
in  describing  the  places,  of  its  charges ;  8  of 
these  range  eauidistantly  across  the  upper  part, 
8  direotlv  under  them  across  the  lower,  and  8, 
also  equidistant,  perpendicularly  between  the 
central  points.  Those  of  the  upper  line  are 
termed  the  dexter,  middle,  and  sinister  chiefs; 
those  of  the  perpendicular  the  honor  (upper- 
most), fess,  and  nombril  points ;  and  those  of 
the  lower  the  dexter,  middle,  and  sinister  bases. 
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The  dexter  Bide  of  an  escatcbeon  is  opposite  to 
the  left  band  of  the  beholder.  Bj  the  aid  of 
these  points  of  position  and  of  a  limited  nam- 
ber  of  terms  expressive  of  certain  line&  a  profi- 
cient in  heraldry  is  able  to  describe  or  oraw  and 
color  with  accaracy  and  place  objects  in  any 
coat  of  arms.  Thas  there  are  9  prmcipal  divi- 
sions of  the  field  hj  bands,  which  are  called  or- 
dinaries and  styled  honorable,  consisting  of  the 
chie^  the  pale,  the  bend,  the  bend  sinister,  the 
fess.  the  bar,  the  chevron,  the  cross,  and  the 
skltire.  Again,  in  dividing  the  field  of  the  es- 
cntcheon,  when  more  than  one  metal  or  color 
is  required,  8  kinds  of  crooked  lines  are  used, 
termed  engrailed,  invected,  wavy,  embattled, 
nebuly,  ra^y,  indented,  or  danoette ;  so  that  to 
describe  the  upper  third  of  a  shield  bordered 
by  a  line  of  small  semicircles  reversed,  it  is  sim- 
mj  necessary  to  write:  ^'a  chief  engrailed.'' 
To  these  are  added  9  snbordinaries  expressive 
of  certain  geometrical  forms  occupying  different 
positions.  Colors  in  heraldry  are  9,  bearing 
if orman  French  names,  and  are  expressed  by  a 
system  of  marks  attributed  to  an  Italian  of  the 
17th  century  named  Silvester  de  Petra  Sancta. 
Thus,  or  or  gold  is  known  by  the  escutcheon 
being  filled  with  small  dots,  gules  or  red  by 
close  perpendicular  lines,  azure  or  blue  by  hori- 
jEontal  line%  sable  or  black  by  perpendicular 
and  horizontal  lines  crossing  each  other,  vert 
or  ^reen  by  diagonal  lines  from  dexter  chief 
to  sinister  base,  purpure  or  purple  by  the  same 
in  the  opposite  direction,  tenny  or  orange  by 
pKeipendicular  lines  crossing  diagonal  lines  fi-om 
sinister  chief  to  dexter  base,  and  sanguine 
or  murrey  by  diagonal  lines  from  each  side 
of  the  shield  crossmg  each  other.  In  order  to 
diBtingnish  persons  of  the  same  family,  certain 
figures  are  used  called  differences,  a  usage 
dating  from  the  time  of  Richard  11.  The 
great  variety  of  obiectd(  real  or  imaginary, 
such  as  crosses,  shells,  Db*ds,  beasts,  dragons, 
stars^  or  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  coat  ar- 
mor, are  known  by '  the  general  term  of 
*<  common  charges."  The  crest,  surmounting 
the  shield,  is  the  next  object  to  it  in  point  of 
antiquity.  This  was  worn  anciently  upon  the 
helmet)  and  consequently  the  helmet  itself  often 
appears  upon  the  arms  of  knights  and  noble- 
men. Richard  I.  is  believed  to  have  borne  a 
crest.  Edward  UL  was  the  first  who  introduced 
his  crest  upon  the  great  seal  of  England.  The 
crest,  unless  expresdy  stated  to  be  on  a  chapeaa 
or  coronet,  is  always  understood  to  be  on  a 
wreath.  Sup^^rters  are  figures  placed  on  each 
aide  of  the  i^ield,  and  are  thought  by  some  to 
have  originated  in  £&ncifnl  devices  introduced 
by  early  seal  engravers  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces ; 
but  Menestrier  thinks  that  they  originated  from 
its  being  customary  for  knights  at  tournaments, 
when  not  taking  part  in  the  exercises,  to  have 
their  arms  ffuardea  by  pages  in  &ntastio  dresses. 
In  England  no  person  below  the  dignity  of  a 
knight  of  the  bath  has  a  right  to  them,  except  by 
special  royal  grant.  A  motto  is,  aocordinff  to 
uuiUim,  ^^a  word,  saying,  or  sentence  which 
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gentlemen  carry  in  a  seroll  under  the  aroui 
and  sometimes  over  the  crest"  They  had 
their  origin  in  the  war  cries  of  knights,  though 
there  are  instances  of  a  motto  being  borne  dif- 
fering from  the  war  cry  of  the  wearer.  The 
first  known  in  England  is  said  to  have  hwa 
that  given  by  Edward  HI.  to  the  knights  of 
the  garter.  The  scroll  is  an  ornament  placed 
below  the  shield,  and  in  this  is  inscribed  the 
motto.  Hatchments,  or  funeral  escutcheons.* 
are  the  armorial  ensigns  placed  on  the  fronts  of* 
houses  when  any  of  the  nobility  or  gentrv  die. 
They  are  of  diamond  shape,  placed  with  the 
points  perpendicular,  containing  the  arms,  the 
ground  or  portions  of  it  bein^  colored  sable  in 
such  a  way,  and  the  arms  being  so  quartered, 
that  it  may  be  at  once  known  upon  sight  of  the 
hatchment  what  branch  of  a  family  is  dead, 
and  whether  the  deceased  was  married,  sinsle, 
widow,  or  widower. — The  offices  of  heraldry 
are  at  present  maintained  in  England  by  officers 
appointed  by  the  earl  marshal,  but  most  of  the 
functions  and  privileges  which  they  once  held 
have  become  obsolete.  They  are  14,  viz.,  4 
kings  at  arms,  6  heralds,  and  4  pursuivanta. 
The  herald's  college,  or  college  of  arms,  is  a 
corporation* consisting  of  all  the  above  offi- 
cers with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  kings-at- 
arms,  whose  duties  are  to  preserve  recoras,  to 
execute  the  royal  commands  regarding  great 
public  ceremonies,  and  to  give  professional  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  tracing  pedigrees  and  the 
descent  of  properties  and  titles,  for  re^^tering 
nominal  and  armorial  additions  and  distinctions 
sanctioned  by  the  sovereign,  and  for  granting 
coats  of  arms  when  the  rojal  assent  is  not 
indispensable.  In  Scotland  tiiere  is  one  king- 
at-arms,  and  one  also  in  Ireland. — Since  the 
dedine  of  chivalry,  heraldry  has  fallen  into 
comparative  neglect,  and  at  one  time  attracted 
but  nttle  attention  from  scholars.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, it  is  more  studied  as  an  aid  in  historical 
investigations.  Among  the  more  recent  writers 
on  heraldry  are  the  Rev.  T.  Hamerton,  '^  Ob- 
servations on  Heraldry'*  (London,  1851) ;  I.  R. 
Planch^  **  The  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  or  Her- 
aldry founded  upon  Facts''  (1851^ ;  and  M.  A. 
Lower,  "  Curiosities  of  Heraldry.'' 

HERAPATH,  William,  an  English  chemist, 
bom  in  BristoLMay  26, 1796.  He  is  the  son 
of  a  brewer.  Having  completed  his  education, 
and  spent  some  time  m  a  banking  house,  he  was 
called  to  conduct  the  bunness  of  his  fieither, 
who  was  killed  by  an  accident.  He  gave  his 
leisure  to  chemistry,  for  which  he  had  always 
displayed  much  ti^te  and  aptitude.  His  first 
paper,  "  On  the  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Metallic 
Oxides,"  was  published  in  the  "  Philosophical 
Magazine."  He  has  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  chemistry  nnce  1880,  when  he  retired 
from  his  brewery.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
detect  cadmium  in  the  ores  of  England. 

HERAT,  or  Hebattt,  a  city  of  Afghanistan, 
capital  of  a  state  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Heri, 
860  m.  W.  from  Oabool,  and  190  m.  8.  E.  from 
Mushed ;  pop.  about  60,000.    It  is  situated  in 
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a  plain  2,500  feet  abore  the  laTel  of  the  sea,  and 

is  strongly  fortified.  The  streets  are  ill  built, 
narrow,  and  dirtj.  The  principal  public  edifices 
ate  the  citadel,  mosques,  bazsars,  caravansaries, 
baths,  and  the  palace  of  the  khan.  One  of  the 
bazaars  is  1,800  yards  in  length,  and  roofed  with 
arched  brickwork.  The  staple  manufEU>tures 
include  carpets,  doaki^  caps,  shoes,  saddlery, 
harness,  sabres,  and  dressed  ^eep  skins.  Herat 
js  a  place  of  great  military  and  commercial  im- 
portance, being  the  **'  gate  of  India^  on  the  N. 
W.,  and  the  point  where  the  shawls,  chintzes, 
muslins,  indigo,  te.,  of  India  and  A^hanistan 
are  ezchangea  for  the  products  of  China,  Rua- 
sia,  Turkey,  and  Persia. — ^At  the  oommenco- 
ment  of  tlie  19Ui  century  Herat  belonged  to 
the  dominions  of  Siman  Shah,  the  sovereign  of 
Afghanistan.  But  there  were  two  rival  fluni- 
Hes  in  the  state — ^that  of  the  king,  of  the  Suddosi 
tribe,  and  thatofFutteh  Khan  and  his  20  broth- 
ers, of  whom  Dost  Mohammed  was  the  youngs 
est.  The  famil v  of  Futteh  Khan  eventually  tri- 
umphed over  their  rivals^  and  divided  A%han- 
istan  among  tiiemselves,  except  Herat,  which 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  brother  or  Siman 
Shah.  In  1887,  under  the  viziership  of  Tar 
Mohammed,  the  Persians  appeared  before  Herat 
and  subjected  it  to  one  of  the  most  memorable 
sieges  in  modem  times,  lasting  from  Nov.  22, 
1887,  to  Sept  9,  1888,  which  the  town  was 
able  to  resist  in  oonseouenoe  of  the  exertions  of 
Lieut  Pottineer,  of  the  Bombay  artillery.  In 
May,  1848,  when  Kamran,  the  chieftain  of  He- 
rat, died,  Yar  Mohammed  made  himself  master 
of  the  town,  to  the  exdusion  of  Eamran's  son. 
At  his  death  in  1851  he  transmitted  his  power 
to  his  son  Mohammed  Said,  whose  conduct  be- 
came so  unsatisfactory,  that  with  the  consent 
of  the  people,  and  the  military  assistance  of  the 
shah  01  Persia,  he  was  supplanted  by  Tussu^  a 
prince  of  iJie  l^uddosi  funilv,  who  in  1855  cap- 
tured Herat  and  proclumed  himself  chief  as  the 
vassal  of  Persia.  He  acted  under  Russian  and 
was  opposed  to  ikiglish  influence.  The  pro- 
posed expulsion  of  an  agent  of  the  Enfflish  gov- 
ernment and  the  dictatorial  attitude  of  the 
Persian  shah  fomented  discord,  in  consequence 
of  which  Tussuf  was  driven  fi*om  power  by  Esa 
Khan,  who  usurped  it  These  intestine  troubles 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Persians  to  gratify 
their  long  cherishea  ambition.  They  advanced 
upon  Herat,  besiesed  the  town,  and  captured  it, 
Oct  26, 1856.  This  led  to  war  between  Persia 
and  England,  dnce  the  latter  government  looked 
upon  the  capture  of  Herat  as  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  1858.  The  Persians  were  defeated  on 
several  occasions,  and  compelled  to  sign  the 
treaty  at  Teheran,  April  14, 1857  J>y  which  the 
shah  renounced  all  his  daims  on  Herat 

HfiBAULT,  a  department  in  the  S.  of  France, 
in  the  ancient  province  of  Languedoc,  bounded 
N.  by  the  departments  of  Gard  and  Aveyron,  E. . 
by  GhEurd,  S.  by  Aude  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
W.  by  Aude  and  Tarn ;  aroa,  2,444  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1856, 400,424.  The  surface  is  mountainous  in 
the  N.,  but  in  the  S.  are  plains,  which  slope  down 


to  the  sea.  Between  the  mountains  and  the  plains 
thero  runs  from  £.  to  W.,  through  the  entare 
len|^  of  the  department,  a  band  of  stony  earth 
which  allows  of  no  cultivation  but  that  of  the 
olive  and  the  vine.  The  principal  river  is  the 
H6rault;  there  are  also  several  canals.  The 
climate  is  dry  and  very  warm,  and,  except  near 
the  marshes,  which  are  on  the  S.  coast,  healthy. 
Olives  and  grapes  are  the  chief  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. The  best  wines  are  the  red  wines  of  St. 
Oeorge,  St  Christol,  Orgues,  and  St  Genius, 
and  the  white  wines  of  Lunel  and  Frontignan. 
Brandies,  doths,  woollens,  rilks,  liqueurs,  per- 
fumes, paper,  pottery,  and  candles  are  manufto- 
tured ;  there  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  coal, 
and  marble  quarries.    Capital,  Montoellier. 

H£RAULT  DE  S£CH£LL£S,  mxa  Jxav, 
a  French  revolutionist,  bom  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  in  Paris  in  1760,  guillotined  tiiere, 
April  5, 1794.  At  20  years  of  age  he  was  a  royal 
advocate  at  the  Chdtelet  He  was  so  remark- 
able for  eloquence,  intelligence,  and  agreeable 
personal  qualities,  that  the  queen  Marie  An- 
toinette requested  that  he  might  be  presented 
to  her,  which  was  done  by  the  duchess  de  Po- 
lignac  He  was  soon  promoted  to  the  post  of 
advocate-general  at  the  Oh&telet,  but  became 
an  ardent  friend  of  the  revolution,  and  distio- 
guished  himself  by  personal  braveiy  at  the  siege 
of  the  Bastile.  After  the  reorganization  of  die 
legal  system  he  was  appointed  royal  oommis- 
sioner  of  the  court  of  cassation.  In  Sept  1791, 
he  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  tbe  legifi- 
lative  assembly,  where  he  at  once  joined  the 
extreme  left  Having  been  returned  to  the  con- 
vention by  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  he 
was  chosen  president  of  that  body,  Nov.  2, 1791 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to 
organize  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  and, 
while  absent  from  Pa^  on  this  mission,  signed 
a  letter  voting  for  the  **  condemnation**  of  the 
king,  after  the  words  "  to  death*'  had  been 
stricken  from  it  at  the  request  of  one  of  his 
colleagues,  the  abb&  Gr^goire.  He  joined  Dan- 
ton  and  Lacroix  in  demanding  the  trial  of  Hen- 
riot,  and  presided  at  the  well  known  Bitting  of 
June  2, 1798,  when  he  proclaimed  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Oirondins.  On  June  1 0  he  presented 
a  report  from  the  committee  of  public  safety  on 
the  proposed  constitution  which  had  been  drawn 
up  mainly  by  himself,  but  it  was  not  accepted. 
He  also  presided  ht  the  great  fite  of  Aug.  10) 
1798.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  puUie 
safety,  H6rault  proposed  many  measures  <^ 
great  severity,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
obtuning  for  the  committee  the  power  of  a^ 
resting  nupeeti.  In  Sept  1798,  he  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Alsace,  whence  he  wrote: 
^  I  have  planted  guillotines  on  ray  route^  sod 
find  that  it  has  produced  good  effects.'*  He 
became  however  embroiled  with  his  oolieague^ 
owing  in  great  part  to  the  enmity  of  ^bes- 
pierre,  and  on  a  frivolous  pretence  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  Finally  (March  81,  1794)  St 
Just  accused  him  in  the  convention  of  having 
conspired  against  the  govemmoit  and  of  having 
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proteotod  the  ^«^i^    After  trial  (April  ^  ho 

was  condemned  to  death  with  Danton,  Des- 

monlins,  and  others.    While  awaiting  the  hoar 

of  exeondon  he  passed  the  time  in  reading  J.  J. 

BousseaiL     He  had  anticipated  death  hy  the 

gaillotine  for  many  months,  and  finally  met  it 

with  indifference.  Among  his  host  works  are  his 

VtHUdBuffan  (Paris,  1785),  and  ThiorU  de 

Vamhition  (1802),  which  was  written  daring 

his  last  imprisonment. 

HERBARIUM,  a  collection  of  dried  pknta. 
The  stems  and  leaves  or  the  flowers  are  care- 
folly  pressed  hetween  sheets  of  paper,  to  one  of 
Which  they  are  sometimes  glned  or  otherwise 
secnred.  The  sheets  are  often  bonnd  in  book 
form.  In  this  way  large  collections  of  great 
scientiflo  interest  may  be  preserred  in  small 
compass.  Among  the  most  famous  collections 
of  this  kind  are,  that  in  the  musenm  at  Paris, 
the  imperial  collection  of  Vienna,  that  of  Lin* 
nffios  now  in  London,  and  that  of  the  British  ma* 
seam,  formerly  belonging  to  8hr  Joseph  Banks. 

HERBART,  JoBMmsf  Fbixdbioh,  a  German 
philosopher,  bom  in  Oldenburg,  May  4,  1776, 
died  in  GK^ttingcn,  Aug.  14,  1841.  He  was 
educated  at  Jena,  at  the  age  of  12  was  familiar 
with  the  systems  of  Wolf  and  Kant,  and  after- 
ward studied  the  lectarea  of  Fichte  with  enthu- 
siasm, bat  began  to  differ  from  his  new  master 
before  leaving  the  univresity.  After  teaching 
at  Bern,  where  he  was  intimate  with  Pesta- 
loKzi,  and  wrote. a  treatise  on  his  system  of 
education,  he  went  in  1802  to  GOttingen,  where 
he  delivered  private  lectures  on  philosophy,  till 
in  1805  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  profes« 
sor.  In  1809  he  accepted  the  chair  of  philoso- 
phy at  KOnigsberg,  whence  he  was  recalled  in 
1838  to  Gdttingen  with  the  dignities  of  titular 
professor  of  pmlosophy  and  auKc  councillor, 
which  he  held  till  hia  death.  He  published 
the  various  parts  of  his  system  only  at  long  in- 
tervals, and  gradually  became  the  head  of  a 
school  whose  principal  seats  were  at  Gdttingen 
and  Leipsia  His  philosophy  was  a  reaction 
against  the  reigning  idealism,  and  contains  at 
once  the  ^piricism  of  Locke  and  GondiUao,  the 
monadism  of  Leibnitz,  the  criticism  of  Eant, 
and  the  mathematical  idealism  of  Bardili,  with 
proofs  throughout  of  his  own  acuteness  and 
originatity.  The  basis  of  all  philosophy,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  the  whole  sum  of  the  phe- 
nomena that  pass  through  the  human  mind,  the 
whole  mass  of  our  ordinary  convictions.  These 
convictions  involve  the  most  palpable  errors, 
and  are  at  once  refuted  by  the  reason.  It  is  the 
task  of  philoscmhy  to  so  elaborate  and  interpret 
the  conflicting  ideas  of  experience  and  reason  as 
to  eliminate  the  contradictions  between  them  and 
to  leave  a  clear  view  of  truth.  We  have  8  ftinda- 
nental  notions,  viz.,  of  thing,  matter,  and  mind, 
each  of  which  involves  a  separate  contradiction, 
and  points  to  a  distinct  department  of  metaphy- 
sics, respectively  to  ontology,  synechology,  and 
eidology.  We  perceive  a  thing  as  a  unity, 
though  the  reason  finds  nothing  but  a  collection 
of  properties.  We  oontempkte  matter  as  an  ob- 


ject existing  in  space,  thoush  it  conrists  of 
atoms  infinitely  dlvisiole,  which  therefore  in 
their  ultimate  form  can  fill  no  space  at  alL  We 
feel  the  mind  to  be  one,  yet  it  is  consdous  of 
an  ever-changing  multiplicity  and  diversity  of 
states  and  feelings.  The  instrument  with  which 
Herbert  recondles  these  contradictions  is  what 
he  terms  reals  (BedUn%  which  resemble  the 
atoms  of  the  Eleatic  theory  and  the  monads  of 
Leibnitz.  The  real  or  monad  is  the  ultimate 
&ctj  which  cannot  be  denied ;  it  is  at  once  ab- 
solute being  and  absolute  position.  A  thing, 
instead  of  being  simple,  is  composed  of  manv  of 
these  separate  and  independent  essences,  which 
are  all  aosolutely  the  same.  To  explain,  there- 
fore, the  various  characteristics  presented  by 
different  things,  he  introduced  his  doctrine  of 
accidental  views,  a  term  borrowed  from  mathe- 
matics, blowing  that  though  the  essences  remain 
the  same  they  may  appear  different  according 
to  their  rehitions,  as  tne  same  line  may  be  con- 
sidered as  radius  or  as  tauflent,  and  a  tone  as 
harmonious  or  discordant.  Matter,  being  com- 
posed of  spaceless  monads,  is  immaterial,  and 
space  is  therefore  objectively  unreal.  But 
though  each  monad  is  a  mathematical  point, 
expressing  simply  locality  and  no  space,  if  sev- 
eral of  them  be  brought  together  in  the  same 
direction,  we  get  the  idea  of  a  Une,  and  may 
thus  complete  what  he  terms  an  "  intelligible 
space**  in  its  8  directions.  Space,  as  also  time 
and  motion,  only  expresses  a  relation  in  which 
objects  stand  to  each*  other.  The  soul  is  a 
monad,  sim[>le,  eternal,  and  indissoluble,  and 
Herbart  combats  the  psychologists  who  ascribe 
to  it  various  powers  and  faculties.  The  causes 
of  its  different  states  are  the  relations  in  in^ich  it 
stands  with  other  monads  which  press  august  it 
and  try  to  represent  themselves  in  it  fh>m  dif- 
ferent sidefl^  consciousness  being  the  sum  of 
these  representations.  If  the  other  monads  are 
driven  back  and  work  in  the  darkness  while 
they  wut  to  mirror  themselves  on  the  conscious- 
ness, they  are  feelings.  Feeling  becomes  desire 
as  in  its  stru^le  forward  it  begins  to  aim  at  suc- 
cess, and  desire  becomes  will  when  united  with 
the  nope  of  success.  Throughout  this  mechani- 
cal tiieory  of  the  soul  every  thing  is  calculated 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  statics.  The  charao- 
ter  and  conduct  of  a  man  will  depend  upon  the 
constant  reflection  in  his  consciousness  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  monads,  while  others  but  dimly 
appear  or  are  stopped  at  the  threshold.  Having 
thus  completed  the  province  of  theoretical  phi- 
losophy, he  makes  a  transition  to  faith,  as  the 
ground  of  our  relinous  conceptions,  nearly  iden^ 
tical  with  that  of  £ant  from  the  pure  to  the  prac- 
tical reason.  Bh  moral  philosophy  is  ground- 
ed entirely  upon  sssthetic  judgments.  The 
principal  disciples  of  Herbart  are  Bder,  AUihn, 
Drobisch,  Hartenstein,  StrUmpell,  Exner,  ThUo^ 
Yolkmann,  and  Weitz.  His  minor  philosoph- 
ical writings,  with  a  biography  by  Hartenstein, 
were  published  at  Leipsic  (8  vols,  1841-'8) ;  his 
complete  works  were  edited  by  Hartenstein  (IS 
vols.,  Leipsio,  1850-'52). 
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HEBBELOT,  BABTHiuocr  i>\  a  IVenoh  ori- 
entalist, born  in  Paris,  Dec  4, 1626,  died  there. 
Bee.  8,  1696.  He  acquired  a  knowledge  or 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Srriac,  Persian,  and  Tarkiah, 
and  twice  Tirited  Italj  to  obtain  instruction 
from  some  of  the  orientals  who  frequented 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Venice.  In  the  last  years 
of  his  life  he  was  professor  of  Syriao  at  the 
eolUge  ds  France.  He  left  sereral  inedited 
works,  of  which  the  Bibliothique  orientaU,  tm 
dietionnairs  univenel,  eantenant  tout  ce  qui jait 
eoimaitre  lea  peupUs  de  V  Orient  (fol.,  Paris, 
1697),  was  pnbushed  two  years  after  his  death. 

HERBERT,  Edwabd,  Baron  Herbert  of 
Oherbury,  an  English  diplomatist  and  philoso- 
pher, bom  in  Montgomery,  Wales,  in  1681,  died 
in  London,  Aug.  20, 1648.  He  was  married  at 
16,  completed  his  education  at  Oxford,  and  in 
1600  went  to  London,  where  he  was  presented 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  the  accession  of  James 
I.  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  bath.  In  1608 
he  went  to  the  continent,  and  Tisited  France. 
In  1610  he  Joined  the  English  auxiliaries  in  the 
Netherlands  under  the  command  of  Maurice  of 
Kassau,  prince  of  Orange,  and  served  in  the 
siege  of  ifuliers.  In  1614,  under  the  same  com- 
mander, he  served  in  a  second  campaign  against 
the  Spaniards.  He  distinguished  himself  in  these 
wars  by  great  intrepidity  and  daring.  He  then 
made  a  journey  to  Italy,  where  the  duke  of 
Bavoy  intrusted  him  with  the  guidance  of  4,000 
Languedoc  Protestants  into  Piedmont  He  was 
arrested  under  the  chaqge  of  recruiting  for  the 
duke,  but  was  soon  set  at  liberty.  In  1616  he 
was  appointed  by  King  James  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary to  France,  to  renew  the  alliance 
between  France  and  England.  Very  sensitive 
on  aU  points  of  honor,  he  involved  himself  in 
many  difficulties^  and  especially  offended  the 
duke  de  Luvnes,  a  favorite  of  the  king,  at  whose 
instigation  he  was  recalled  to  England.  On  the 
death  of  De  Luynes  (1621)  he  was  sent  again 
to  France,  and  while  there  pubMied  his  first 
work,  Tractatue  de  VeritaU  (Paris,  1624).  In 
1626  he  returned  to  England^  and  was  created 
baron  of  Oastle  Island  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland, 
and  from  this  time  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  duties  of  his  station  and  to  literature.  In 
1629  he  was  elevated  to  the  English  peerage, 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Herbert  of  Oherbury. 
He  was  an  ori^nal  thinker,  and,  professing  to 
put  his  hopes  in  God,  he  was  still  believed  to 
De  without  religion;  Indeed  he  was  ranked  by 
some  among  materialists  and  atheists.  He  was 
attacked  violently  both  for  his  religion  and  his 
philosophy.  Hobbes  was  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erfol  01  his  opponents.  Leland,  in  his  review 
of  the  deistical  writers  of  England  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  assigns  to  Lord  Herbert  a 
prominent  place  among  them.  Ohanning  says 
his  deism  has  much  in  common  with  Ohristian 
tJnitarianism.  In  the  disturbances  in  the  reign 
of  Oharles  I.  he  first  sided  with  parliament,  and 
afterward  with  the  king.  Among  bis  works,  be- 
side that  mentioned  above,  are:  De  Beligione 
Oentilium,  Errorumqueapudeoe  (7atmt  (1666) ; 
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EaepediHo  (Bwhinahcmi  Dueie)  in  Beam  Inmt^ 
lam  (1666) ;  and  we  "  Life  and  Reign  of  Kingp 
Henry  VHI."  (1672),  which  kst  is  the  best 
known  of  his  works.  His  autobiography  -was 
printed  by  Horace  Walpole  in  1764. 

HERBERT,  Geobge,  an  English  clergyman 
and  poet,  6th  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
Montgomery  castle,  Wales,  April  8,  1698,  died 
in  Bemerton,  England,  in  Feb.  1682.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Trinity  collie, 
Oambridge,  elected  fellow  of  the  collie  in 
1616,  and  in  1619  public  orator,  which  waa  in 
those  days  a  great  honor.  He  did  not  howoTer 
pass  much  of  his  time  at  Cambridge,  bat  was 
generally  an  attendant  of  the  court.  Sing 
James,  whose  favor  he  had  gained  bj  an 
elegant  letter  to  him  in  Latin,  presented  him 
with  a  sinecure  office  worth  £120  a  year.  The 
death  of  two  of  his  most  powerful  friends, 
the  duke  of  Richmond  and  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton,  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  long,  in- 
duced him  to  take  holy  orders.  He  was  made 
by  Bishop  Williams  prebendary  of  Leighton 
BromswoM,  or  Layton  Ecclesia,  in  1626.  In 
1680  Charles  L,  at  the  request  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  presented  him  with  the  living  of 
Bemerton,  near  Salisbury,  and  here  he  remidn- 
ed  till  his  death.  As  a  pastor  he  was  most  ex- 
emplary and  zealous,  and  he  was  generally 
known  as  "  holy  George  Herbert"  His  verses 
are  quaint  and  full  of  imagery,  but  with  many 
beautifal  thoughts  and  holy  precepts.  They 
are  of  the  same  school  as  those  of  Quarles  and 
Donne.  George  Herbert  was  the  intimate 
fnend  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Dr.  Donne,  and 
Lord  Bacon.  Indeed  the  latter,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  made  at  Cambridge,  is  said  to  have  had 
so  hi^h  an  opinion  of  his  judgment  as  to  have 
submitted  his  works  to  him  before  publishing 
them.  Herbert^s  principal  works  are:  ^*The 
Temple;  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejaoola- 
tions^'  (Cambridge,  1681);  "Outlandish  Prov- 
erbs,  Sentences,  &c."  (London2l640) ;  "Quad- 
ripartit  Devotions"  (1647) ;  "  The  Priest  to  the 
Temple,  or  the  Character  of  a  Country  Parson" 
(1647);  "Bemains,"  prose  writings  (1652).  His 
life  was  written  by  Izaak  Walton. 

HEBBEBT,  Henbt  Whxiam,  an  American 
author  of  English  birth,  born  in  London,  April 
7,  1807,  died  by  his  own  hand  in  New  York, 
Mav  17,  1858.  From  his  father,  the  Hon. 
and  Bev.  William  Herbert,  dean  of  Manchester, 
who  was  distinguished  for  extensive  and  varied 
learning,  he  acquired  a  literary  taste  subsequent- 
ly developed  at  Eton  college,  which  he  entered 
at  13  years  of  age,  and  at  Cains  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1828. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1831,  and 
until  1889  was  employed  in  New  York  as 
teacher  of  Greek  in  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Huddart  During  this  time  he  began  to  write 
for  the  public,  and  from  1833  to  1836  was  editor 
of  the  ^'American  Monthly  Magarine,^'  at  one 
time  in  connection  with  C.  F.  Hoffman.  In 
1834  he  published  his  first  historical  novel, 
**  The  Brothers,  a  Tale  of  the  Fronde,"  followed 
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by  ** OromweH^  (18SY),  «  Marmadake  Wy vU " 
(1848),  and  ''The Roman  Traitor" ([1848).  Dniv 
ing  l^is  time  he  acquired  a  reputation  as  an  an- 
tbority  on  sporting  matters,  bat  wrote  on  a  great 
variety  of  sabjeots,  many  drawn  from  French 
and  ^gliah  history,  a  nnmber  of  works  which 
ei\Joyed  in  their  time  great  popnlarity.  For 
several  years  previous  to  his  death  Mr.  Herbert 
resided  near  Newark,  N.  J.  In  addition  to  14 
novels,  he  was  the  author  of  several  works  on 
different  eras  of  history,  and  was  also  a  copious 
translator,  having  made  versions  of  several 
French  romances,  of  Weiss's  "Protestant  Re- 
fugees*' (New  York,  1854),  of  the  "Prome- 
theus" and  "Agamemnon"  of  iBschylus,  and  of 
poetry  from  French  and  Italian  authors.  His 
most  celebrated  and  characteristic  works  were, 
however,  on  sporting,  published  under  the 
pseudonyme  of  Frank  Forester,  namely:  "The 
Field  Sports  of  the  United  States  and  British 
Provinces"  (1849),  "Frank  Forester  and  his 
Friends"  (London,  1849),  the  "Fish  and  Fish- 
ing  of  the  United  States,"  iso.  (New  York. 
1850), "  Young  Sportsman's  Complete  Manual," 
*'  The  Horse  and  Horsemanship  of  the  United 
States  and  British  Provinces  of  North  Amer- 
ica" (2  vols.  4to.,  185H  and' "American 
Game.''  Mr.  Herbert  also  edited  various  works, 
and  was  a  versatile  contributor  to  the  leading 
literary  magazines  and  journals  of  the  countrv. 
As  a  writer  on  field  sports  he  was  the  first  in 
America  to  give  prominence  to  a  department 
of  literature  which  has  of  late  years  become 
botii  copious  and  popular. 

HERBERT,  Jons  RooKna,  an  English  his- 
torical painter,  bom  in  Maldcni,  Essex,  Jan.  28, 
1810.  He  became  a  student  in  the  royal  acad- 
emy while  a  boy,  and  before  the  age  of  24  had 
ftc^uired  considerable  reputation  as  a  portrait 
pamter.  Among  his  sitters  was  the  princess 
V  iotoria.  He  afterward  devoted  himself  to 
works  of  history  and  genre^  and  distinguie^ed 
himself  by  a  carefulness  oi  finish  and  an  accuracy 
and  sjgnincance  of  detail  which  the  pre-Raph- 
aelites  have  since  more  fblly  developea«  About 
1889  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  and  during  the  next  few  years  ^ve 
his  attention  in  a  ffreat  measure  to  religious 
subjects.  Latterly  he  has  been  almost  exclu- 
sively employed  on  the  decoration  of  the  new 
houses  of  parliament,  for  which  he  has  furnished 
several  cartoons,  illustrating  the  story  of  King 
Lear,  and  a  series  of  9  scriptural  subjects.  In 
1846  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal 
academy. 

HERBERT,  Smmr,  an  English  statesman, 
bom  in  Richmond,  near  London,  Sept  16, 1810. 
His  &ther  was  the  11th  earl  of  Pembroke^hk 
mother  the  only  daughter  of  Oount  Simon  W  o- 
ronzofi^  a  Russian  nobleman;  and  his  eldest 
brother  is  the  present  earl  of  Pembroke,  whose 
wife,  the  princess  Octavia  Spinelli,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Laurino  and  widow  of  the  Sicilian 
prince  Buttera  de  Rubari,  diedchildleMin  185T. 
Sidney  Herbert  was  educated  at  Harrow  and 
Oriel  college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated 


in  1881.  He  became  member  of  parliament  for 
South  Wilts  in  1882,  and  has  since  continued  to 
represent  that  county  almost  uninterruptedly. 
He  seconded  in  1884  a  resolution  for  the  exdu- 

and'voted  in  1888  against  the  introduction  <? 
the  ballot,  but  subsequently  became  zealous 
in  behalf  of  liberal  measures.  He  advocated  a 
modification  of  the  com  laws,  and  in  1841,  on 
the  accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  became 
secretary  at  the  admiralty,  till  Feb.  1845,  when 
he  officiated  as  secretaiy  at  war  with  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet  till  July,  1846.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  influential  and  active  supporters  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  several  elaborate  speeches 
in  behalf  of  free  trade  attest  his  parbament- 
aij  ability.  During  Lord  John  Russell's  ad- 
mmistration  (ld46-'62)  he  rided  with  the  op- 
position, and  did  not  resume  his  office  as 
secretary  at  war  until  Dec.  28, 1852,  under  the 
Aberdeen  administration.  In  1855  he  accepted 
the  direction  of  colonial  affairs  in  the  cabinet 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  but,  along  with  some  other 
members  of  the  Peelite  party,  he  resigned  after 
a  few  weeks,  on  account  of  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
army  before  Sebastopol,  which  was  considered 
as  impljring  a  censure  on  the  administration  of 
Lord  Aberaeen.  In  1857  he  voted  against  the 
Chinese  war  and  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise.  In  June,  1859,  he  resumed 
his  place  in  the  new  Palmerston  cabinet  as  sec- 
retary at  war.  He  married  in  1846  the  only 
daughter  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Ashe  k  Oourt,  by  whom 
he  has  many  children. 

HERBERT,  Sib  Thomas,  an  English  travel- 
ler and  author,  bora  in  York  about  1606,  died 
there  in  1682.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1626  accompanied  Sir  Dodmore 
Cotton  on  his  embassy  to  Persia.  He  returned  to 
England  in  4  years,  after  haTix%  visited  Persia, 
northern  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  and  in 
1684  published  a  work  entitled  "  Some  Teares 
Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Oreat  Asia,  especid- 
ly  the  Territories  of  the  Persian  Monarchy,"  4^ 
In  the  civil  war  Herbert  took  the  side  of  the 
parliament,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
Halifiix,  and  was  sent  by  parliament  among  the 
deputies  to  Newcastle  to  receive  the  king  ttom 
the  l^tch.  Charles  was  so  won  by  his  kind 
and  courteous  behavior,  that,  though  he  was  a 
Presbvterian,  he  retained  him  to  the  last,  i^r 
his  other  attendants  had  been  dismissed.  Her- 
bert, for  his  services  to  the  king,  was  rewarded 
by  Charles  H.  with  the  title  of  baronet.  To- 
gether with  some  others^  he  wrote  the  Thr&' 
nodia  Carolina^  an  account  of  the  last  two  years 
of  the  life  of  King  Charles  I.  (1678,  reprinted 
in  1818). 

HERBERT,  William,  8d  earl  of  Pembroke, 
an  English  poet,  bom  in  Wilton,  Wiltshire,  April 
8,  1580,  died  in  London,  April  10,  1680.  He 
was  a  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  a 
knight  of  the  garter,  for  some  time  governor  of 
Portsmouth,  and  lord  chamberlain  of  the  royal 
household,  a  contributor  to  the  Bodleian  library 
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of  valnable  Greek  MSS.,  and  gave  his  name  to 
Pembroke  college,  Oxford.  He  wrote  poems  Gl 
little  merit,  and  some  of  a  licentious  character ; 
but  great  interest  is  attached  to  his  name  on  ao- 
oomit  of  the  sopposition  of  recent  inaoirers  that 
he  was  the  W.  H.  of  Shakespeare^s  sonnets. 
Herbert,  whose  character  is  admirably  drawn 
bj  Gliu*endon  in  his  ^'  Histoij  of  the  Rebellion/^ 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  or  a  noble  and  gallant 
character,  diongh  of  a  lioentioas  mode  of  life. 
Hallam,  in  his  "History  of  the  Literatore  of 
Europe,"  fkvors  the  belief  that  he  reallj  was 
the  idolized  Mend  of  the  great  English  drama* 
tist,  although  he  admits  the  fact  is  not  proved. 
HERBERT,  William,  an  Enslish  clergyman 
and  author,  bom  in  1778,  died  in  1847.  He 
was  the  8d  son  of  Henry,  earl  of  Camarron,  and 
a  graduate  of  Oxford,  practised  for  some  time  at 
doctors*  commons,  was  a  member  of  the  house 
of  commons,  afterward  took  orders,  and  in  1840 
became  dean  of  Manchester.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  contributors  to  the  ^  Edinburgh  Re- 
view," and  his  editorial  and  original  labors  com- 
Eris^  a  wide  range  of  literary  activity.  Among 
is  most  noted  works  are  a  series  of  translar 
tions  from  the  Norse,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, Qerman,  Danish^  &c. ;  "  Helga,"  an  origi- 
nal poem  founded  on  Scandinavian  history  and 
maimers ;  and  lastly  his  celebrated  poem  on  At- 
tila,  which  was  highly  eulogized  by  his  friend 
Henry  Hallam,  and  pronoun^  by  an  Edinburgh 
reviewer  one  of  the  most  Miltonian  poems  of 
the  last  20  years.  This  poem  is  included  in  his 
miscellaneous  works  (8  v<ms.,  London,  1888-^42). 
HEROULANETJM,  an  ancient  cilj  of  south- 
ern Italy,  about  6  m.  S.  E.  from  ifaples,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pelasgi,  and 
inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  Pelasgic,  Oscan, 
and  Greek  descent.  Delightfully  dtuated  upon 
the  coast  of  Campania,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius, 
the  town  was  a  place  of  resort  for  many  wealthy 
Romans ;  but  it  was  of  no  special  commercial 
importance.  In  A.  D.  68  there  occurred  a  ter- 
rible earth<}uake,  which  nearly  destroyed  this 
and  the  neighboring  city  of  Pompeii,  a  notice 
of  which  was  recorded  by  the  historians  of  that 
period.  But  in  the  accounts  of  the  greater 
catastrophe  which  overwhelmed  these  cities  16 
years  afterward,  no  allusion  is  made  to  them, 
and  in  subsequent  writings  no  mention  is  made 
of  their  former  existence.  The  younger  *Pliny 
in  two  letters  to  Tacitus  described  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  a  cloud  which  rose  in  the 
afternoon  of  Auff.  24,  A.  D.  79,  over  Vesuvius, 
shooting  upward  to  a  great  height  and  spread- 
ing out  at  top  like  a  pine  tree ;  and  suooeedinff 
this  appearance  the  precipitation  of  showers  of 
ashes  and  cinders,  which  filled  the  atmosphere, 
producing  intense  darkness  that  continued  to 
the  8d  day.  His  uncle  the  elder  PUny,  admi- 
ral of  the  fleet  at  Misenum,  entered  his  vessel 
and  ordered  the  others  to  proceed  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  inhabitants  along  the  shore.  He 
reached  Stabin,  the  hot  cinders  falling  on  the 
decks  of  the  ships,  and  entered  the  house  of  his 
friend  Pompianus.  Flames  were  raging  around. 
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and  the  oonrt  of  the  house  was  fui  filling  wiik 
dnders.  Retreating  to  the  shore  in  the  interne 
darkness,  protected  oy  pillows  upon  their  heads, 
they  found  the  sea  too  tempestuous  fn*  them  to 
embark.  Pliny  then  laid  nimself  upon  a  safl 
on  the  shore,  and  his  companions  fied  before  the 
sulphurous  flames.  Here  his  body  was  found  S 
days  afterward.  Previous  to  this  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  the  only  evidence  of  the  mountain 
being  volcanic  was  in  the  ancient  lavas  around 
it.  For  ages  it  had  been  quiet,  and  its  fertile 
slopes,  as  recorded  in  the  epigram  of  Martia], 
were  clothed  with  flourishing  vineyards.  The 
showers  of  ashes,  cinders,  and  stones  continued 
for  8  days  and  nights,  accompanied  with  fre- 
quent torrents  of  rain;  and  when  quiet  was 
restored,  the  cities  of  Heroulaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  Stabiffi  had  disappeared,  and  in  the  wide- 
spread desolation  no  landmarks  remained  by 
whidi  to  fix  their  sites.  By  later  eruptioas 
currents  of  lava  have  added  beds  of  solid  rocky 
materials  to  the  accumulations  over  Hereola- 
neum,  burying  the  city,  as  was  ascertained  in 
the  last  century,  to  the  depth  of  80  to  112  feet 
Sir  William  Hamilton  states  in  the  ''Philosophi- 
cal Transactions."  vol.  IxL,  that  there  appear  to 
have  been  6  subsequent  overflows,  principally 
of  melted  lava,  and  that  sufficient  time  elapeed 
after  each  for  the  formation  of  a  soil,  which 
may  still  be  observed  between  the  layers  of 
lava  where  a  section  of  these  is  exposed  to  view. 
The  ^ected  matters  which  first  buried  the  city 
and  filled  the  houses  were  volcanic  ashes  or 
dust,  pumice  stones,  and  cinders,  which  when 
agglomerated  together  in  mass^  constitute  the 
tuia  of  the  Italians,  used  by  them  as  a  build- 
ing stone.  It  is  by  these  matters  only  that  Pom- 
peii has  remained  covered,  the  later  flows  of 
lava  not  having  reached  the  locality.  Thethick- 
neas  of  its  covering  consequently  hardly  exceeds 
15  to  20  feet.  Had  melted  lavas  flowed  first 
through  these  cities,  all  vestige  of  them  would 
probably  have  been  irrevocably  lost;  hat  the 
layer  of  tufa  has  served  to  preserve  the  qb|eets 
it  covered  from  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
subsequent  fiery  currents.  The  materials  of  the 
tufa.  Sir  William  Hamilton  supposes,  wereehiefly 
carried  in  as  a  stream  of  liquid  mud ;  and  this 
hi  hardening  retained  the  impressions  of  the  ob- 
jects it  engulfed  asperfectly  as  if  these  had  been 
taken  in  plaster  of  Paris.  The  modern  discovery 
of  Herculaneum  resulted  from  the  digging  of  a 
well  in  the  year  1709.  Ancient  works  of  art 
were  brought  to  light,  but  the  Keapolitan  gov- 
ernment finally  prohibited  further  exploratic«& 
In  1788  they  were  recomm^iced,  and  have 
since  been  prosecuted  at  intervals.  The  area 
examined  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  600 
yards  in  length  by  800  in  breadth ;  and  por- 
tions once  excavated  are  again  filled  in  with 
rubbish  to  avoid  the  expense  of  rmsing  this 
to  the  surface.  Underground. passages  like 
those  of  a  mine  have  been  opened  along  some  of 
the  streets,  and  private  and  public  buildings 
have  been  explored  and  partially  uncovered^ 
without  however  exposing  them  to  the  light 
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of  day.  A  large  and  highly  omamentecl  the- 
fttre«  capable  of  seating  about  8,000  persons^  its 
walla  highly  deoorated,  and  its  floors  and  pil- 
lara  oonfltmcted  of  different  colored  marbles, 
is  the  most  important  bnilding  discovered.  A 
basilica  standing  near  by  contained  the  largest 
pieces  of  painting^  copies  of  which  have  been 
engraved,  together  with  representations  of  nu- 
merons  obje^  of  interest  found  in  the  ruins,  in 
the  work  prepared  by  order  of  the  king  of  the 
Two  8icihes,  entitled  Antiehita  di  JBreolano  (9 
vols.  imp.  fol.,  Naples,  1757~'92).  The  streets 
of  the  city  are  found  to  be  paved  with  lava,  as 
are  now  the  streets  of  Naples.  One  was  more 
than  80  feet  wide,  and  furnished  with  raised 
sidewalks.  The  houses  were  generally  small 
and  of  irregular  shape,  built  of  brick,  and  only 
one  story  high.  The  walls  were  frequently 
found  to  be  cracked,  and  some  had  been  oraoed 
up  with  props,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the 
earthquake  which  had  seriously  damaged  the 
town  16  years  previous  to  its  final  destruction. 
The  various  reUos  obtained  were  first  deposited 
in  the  royal  museum  at  Portici,  and  afterward 
were  removed  to  the  Huseo  Borbonico  at 
Naples.  A  collection  of  manuscripts  nearly 
2,000  ui  number  excited  great  interest,  in  the 
hope  that  among  them  might  be  found  some  of 
the  lost  works  of  the  great  classic  writers.  They 
were  in  the  form  of  rolls  of  papyrus,  some  upon 
a  stick  which  had  become  converted  into  char- 
coal ;  and  the  substance  of  the  paper  was  in 
many  instances  so  changed  that  it  resembled  a 
sort  of  sk^eton  of  a  leaf  holding  together  tiie 
mixed  earthy  and  carbonaceous  matter.  In 
many  the  substance  which  composed  the  letters 
appeared  to  have  been  removed  from  its  place 
and  gathered  in  the  folds  in  spots  and  lines  of  the 
finest  charcoaL  The  unrolling  and  deciphering 
of  the  most  perfect  of  these  manuscripts  was  a 
task  demanding  the  greatest  patience  and  inge- 
nuity. It  was  undertaken  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  by  a  skilful  copyist,  Antonio 
Fiaggi,  who  after  long  continued  application 
succeeded  in  transferring  to  PftP|^  facsimiles  of 
many  of  the  manuscripts.  The  Neapolitan 
government  did  not  make  public  the  nature  of 
any  of  the  manuscripts  for  40  years.  Thev 
then  published  in  1798  a  specimen,  which 
proved  to  be  a  dull  treatise  on  music  by  Philo- 
demus,  an  Epicurean^Uowing  the  injurious  in- 
fluence of  the  art,  and  the  importance  of  dis- 
couraginff  it.  The  prince  of  Wales,  afterward 
George  Fv .,  took  great  interest  in  the  investi- 
ntion  of  these  manuscripts.  His  chaplain,  the 
Bev.  John  Hayter,  was  occupied  at  Nicies  from 
1802  to  1806  in  producing  facsimiles  of  them. 
Copies  of  94  were  sent  to  the  prince,  and  were 
by  him  presented  to  the  university  of  Oxford ; 
and  in  1824-'6  two  volumes  were  published  at 
Oxford  of  these  original  treatises,  in  Greek  as 
tiiey  were  found  with  all  their  imperfections. 
The  essays  are  on  various  subjects,  many  very 
■hort,  and  none  possess  extraordmary  merit. 
In  1818  Bir  Humphry  Davy  was  sent  by  the 
prince  of  Wales  to  Naples  to  experiment  upon 


the  manuscripts,  and  in  1821  he  fbmiahed  a 
paper  in  the  '*  Philosophical  Transactions'^  pre- 
senting the  results  of  his  investigations.  He 
saw  no  evidence  in  the  charred  condition  of 
the  manuscripts  of  their  having  been  acted  upon 
by  great  heat ;  but  rather  referred  this  condi- 
tion to  the  effect  of  the  slow  and  long  continued 
Cess  of  decomposition.  Those  which  had 
me  black  he  thought  had  been  exposed  to 
moisture;  and  some, which  also  contained  earthy 
matter,  he  supposed  had  been  long  acted  upon 
by  warm  water  which  held  earthy  substances 
in  suspension,  and  which  dissolved  and  dis- 
persed the  ink  and  the  soluble  starch  and  gluten 
used  in  preparing  the  papyrus.  Though  the 
wood  in  the  houses  was  converted  into  charcoal, 
and  the  papyrus  was  sometimes  mere  white 
ashes,  the  colors  upon  the  frescoed  walls  were 
fresh  and  uniigurea,  indicating  that  these  could 
not  have  been  subjected  to  a  high  degree  of 
heat.  He  succeeded  in  partially  unrolliug  a 
few  more  manuscripts. — ^Tne  works  of  art  taken 
from  the  ruins,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Museo 
Borbonico,  comprise  a  great  variety  of  statues 
and  bronze  busts,  and  ornamental  articles  of 
furniture,  some  of  which,  as  the  candelabra, 
lamps,  vessels  of  sacrifice,  ftc.,  are  admirably 
executed,  and  evince  a  highly  cultivated  taste 
in  the  arts  of  desi^.  Booms  are  filled  with 
instruments  of  vanous  kinds,  musical,  surr- 
eal, and  those  belonging  to  the  toilet  and  em- 
ployed for  domestic  purposes.  There  are  mir- 
rors of  polished  metal,  colored  glasses  imitating 
precious  stones,  and  cooking  utensils  of  great 
variety,  among  them  pans  of  copper  lined  with 
silver.  Even  the  eatables  themselves  are  re- 
cognized in  their  charred  remains.  The  best 
of  the  fresco  paintings  have  been  ingeniously 
removed  from  the  stuccoed  walls,  and  are  now 
preserved  under  g^aes.  Their  colors  are  still 
bright,  though  after  exposure  to  the  air  they 
lose  in  part  the  brilliancy  they  exhibited  when 
first  uncovered.  They  are  chiefly  of  mytholo- 
gical subjects,  and  are  readily  understood  by 
those  fanuliar  with  Grecian  history  and  myth- 
ology.— Among  the  various  works  on  the  sub- 
ject are  those  of  David,  Antiquity  {TBercula- 
neum  (12  vols.,  Paris,  1780-1808);  Piranesi,  An- 
tiquitk  cTBereulaneum  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1804-^6;) ; 
B.  Walpole  and  W.  Drummond,  Mereulanamia 
j^ondon,  1810)  ;  and  a  very  complete  work  by 
Wilhelm  Zahn,  Die  ickdn$ten  OmamenU  una 
meriwiMigsten  Oemdlde  am  Pimpeji^  EmtuUxr 
fltfum  wkd  Stabid  (Berlin,  1828). 

HEBGULANO  DE  GABYALHO,  AtsssAV- 
DBO,  a  Portuguese  writer  and  poet,  bom  in 
Guimaraens  in  1796.  He  was  sent  to  study  at 
Paris,  where  he  dbtingnidied  himself  b^  his 
knowledge  of  European  languages  and  htera- 
tnre.  He  identified  himself  soon  after  return* 
ing  to  Portugal  with  the  revolutionaiy  party, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  1820  in  the  popular 
movement  at  Oporto  which  resulted  in  ti^o 
proclamation  of  a  constitutional  govemmefl^  In 
1826  he  published  a  strange  politico-religious 
poem,  A  VO0  (Upropheta,  in  which,  in  a  sort  of 
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apooalyptio  Tision,  he  let  fbrih  the  safbringB 
M  his  ooQDtry,  then  distracted  hj  civil  war. 
This  was  followed  in  1882  by  A  harjM  do  errniU^ 
a  collection  of  lesser  lyrics.  He  also  wrote  a 
nov^  JBurieh,  and  EUtoria  de  P&rtugal  (Lis- 
bon, 184S-'62).  Of  late  yean  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  publication  of  a  series  of  romances 
in  the  style  of  Sir  Walter  Bcott  iUnstrating 
passages  in  the  history  of  Portagal. 

Hl^OULES  (Gr.  'HpaieXi;0,  the  most  re- 
nowned of  the  mythical  heroes  of  antiquity, 
son  of  Jnpiter  by  Alcmena,  the  granddaughter 
of  Perseus.  He  was  destined  by  Jupiter  to  oc- 
cupy the  throne  of  Perseus,  but  by  tne  contriv- 
ance of  Juno  was  superseded  by  Euiystheus,  the 
grandson  of  that  hero.  His  supernatural  strength 
rendered  him  an  otject  of  terror  to  Euiystheus, 
who  imposed  on  him  a  series  of  enterprises 
which  no  mere  mortal  could  have  accompluihed. 
These  enterprises  are  generaUv  termed  the 
twelve  labors  of  Hercules.  They  were  the 
following:  1.  The  fight  with  the  Nemean  lion. 
The  valley  of  Nemea,  between  Oleonsa  and 
Phllus,  was  infested  by  a  monstrous  lion.  Her- 
cules blocked  up  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
den,  entered  it  by  the  otber,  strangled  the  lion, 
and  brought  the  carcass  to  Eurystbeus.   B.  The 

Sht  with  the  Lemsaan  hydra.  In  the  district 
Lemsd,  near  Argos,  dwelt  a  huge  hydra  hav- 
ing 9  heiMs,  the  middle  one  immortal.  Eurys- 
tbeus desired  the  death  of  this  monster,  and 
Hercules,  having  roused  the  hydra  from  his 
lair,  cut  off  its  heads,  but  in  place  of  eveiy 
head  cut  off  two  new  ones  sprung  up.  With 
the  assistance  of  his  servant  lolans,  however, 
he  burned  the  mortal  heads  of  the  monster, 
and  buried  the  immortal  one  under  a  rock.  8. 
The  capture  of  the  Arcadian  stag.  This  ani- 
mal haa  golden  horns  and  brazen  feet,  and  was 
of  surpassing  swiftness.  Hercules  was  ordered 
to  bring  it  alive  to  Mycen».  For  a  whole  year 
he  pursued  it  in  vain.  It  fied  to  Mt  Artemiai- 
um  in  Argolis,  ai^  thence  back  to  Arcadia.  At 
length,  weary  of  pursuing,  the  hero  discharged 
an  arrow  at  it^  which,  by  wounding  the  animal, 
enabled  him  to  catch  it,  and  carry  it  to  Myoenie. 
4.  The  hunt  of  the  Erymanthian  boar.  This 
boar  had  descended  from  Mt  Erymanthus  into 
Psophis,  and  Hercules  was  ordered  to  bring 
him  aHve  to  Eurystheus.  He  chased  the  brute 
through  the  deep  snow  till,  having  tir^  him 
down,  he  caught  him  in  a  net.  6.  The  cleans- 
ing of  the  Augean  stables.  Angeas,  king  of 
Elis,  had  a  herd  of  8,000  oxen,  whose  stalls 
had  not  been  cleansed  for  80  years.  Eurystheus 
commanded  Hercules  to  clean  them  in  one  day, 
deeming  such  a  thing  imposdble.  Hercules, 
however,  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it  by  turn- 
ing the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus  through  the 
stables.  6.  The  destruction  of  the  Stympha*- 
Han  birds,  an  innumerable  swarm  of  voracious 
ereatmres,  whose  daws,  wings^  and  beaks  were 
^^rass.  who  used  their  feathers  as  arrows,  and 
wS  fea  upon  human  flesh.  They  had  taken 
refiige  in  a  lake  near  Stymphalns,  whence  Her- 
cules startled  them  with  a  rattle,  and  then 


kOled  them  with  his  arrows  as  they  attempted 
to  fiy  away.  7.  The  capture  of  the  Cretan  buU. 
This  bull  was  a  sacrificial  gift  from  NcMptnne  to 
Minos ;  but  as  Minos  neglected  to  sacrifice  lum, 
Neptune  caused  the  bull  to  go  mad,  and  to  make 
great  havoc  in  Crete.  Hercules  was  command- 
ed to  catch  him,  and  bring  him  to  Myoeiuo. 
He  did  so,  but  then  set  the  animal  free,  to  the 
great  terror  of  Greece.  8.  The  abduction  of 
the  mares  of  Diomedes,  a  Thradan  prince  who 
fed  his  mares  with  human  flesh.  Eurystheus 
sent  Hercules  to  bring  them  to  him.  Hercules 
had  conducted  them  to  the  sea  coast,  when  he 
was  overtaken  and  attacked.  Having  van- 
quished the  Thracians,  and  shiin  Diomedea,  he 
cast  his  body  to  the  mares,  which  became  tame 
after  eating  the  flesh  of  their  master.  Hercu- 
les then  embarked  with  them,  and  brought 
them  to  Eurystheus.  9.  The  seizure  of  the 
girdle  of  Hippolyte,  oueen  of  the  Amazons, 
wbich  she  had  received  from  Mars.  Hercules 
set  sail  from  Peloponnesus  and  landed  at  The- 
miscyra,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained 
by  Hippolyte,  who  promised  him  the  girdle. 
But  the  malignity  of  Juno  rousing  the  Amazons 
against  him,  he,  deeming  the  queen  a  party  to 
the  conspiracy,  slew  her,  possessed  himsdf  of  her 
girdle,  and  arrived  with  it  in  safety  at  Myoenso. 

10.  Tlie  capture  of  the  oxen  of  Geryonea,  a 
monster  who  lived  in  the  island  of  Erythia,  and 
who  had  a  herd  of  red  oxen  which  fed  with 
those  of  Helios,  and  were  guarded  by  the  giant 
Eurytion  and  the  two-headed  dog  OrtErus. 
Erythia  was  in  the  ocean  fiir  to  the  west,  and 
in  his  journey  to  it  Hercules  erected  thepUars 
of  Calpe  and  Abyla  on  the  frontiers  of  £urope 
and  LiDya,  hence  called  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 
He  killed  Orthrus,  EurytioiL  and  Geryonesi 
and  carried  off  the  oxen,  which,  after  overoom- 
ing  the  efforts  of  gods  and  men  to  deprive  him 
of  them,  he  brought  at  length  to  Eurysthensw 

11.  The  getting  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hes- 
perides.  These  apples  had  been  presented  1^ 
Terra  to  Juno,  by  whom  they  had  been  intrust- 
ed to  the  keeping  of  the  Hesperides  and  the 
dragon.  Ladon,  in  some  remote  region  of  the 
west.  Hercules,  with  the  aid  of  Atlas,  obtained 
the  golden  apples,  which  on  his  return  he  gave 
to  Eurystheus.  12.  The  seizure  of  Cerbmoi, 
the  do^  that  guarded  the  entrance  to  Hades. 
On  arriving  in  Hades,*  Hercules  asked  per- 
misdon  of  Pluto  to  take  Cerberus,  and  the  god 
yielded  his  assent,  provided  he  could  do  so  with- 
out having  recourse  to  arms.  Hercules  agreed 
to  the  condition,  and,  seidng  Cerberus,  he  bore 
him,  notwithstanding  his  fierceness,  to  the  up- 
per world,  showed  him  to  Euiystheus,  and  im- 
mediatdy  after  carried  the  monster  hack  to 
Hades. — ^In  the  original  legends  oonoeniing 
Hercules  he  figures  as  a  mighty  chieftain,  who 
subdues  Troy  and  wages  successful  war  against 
Argos  and  Lacedsemon;  who  dethrones  pnnoes, 
ana  ^ves  away  kingdoms  and  sceptres.  The 
worship  of  Hercules  prevailed  especially  among 
the  Dorians;  andthesacrificesofferedtohimwere 
chiefly  bulls,  boars^  rams,  and  lambs.    He  was 
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also  worshipped  at  Borne,  and  in  many  other 

parts  of  the  ancient  world.    In  works  of  art  he 

18  represented  in  all  the  varions  stages  of  life, 

from  infanoy  to  death ;  hut  whether  he  appears 

as  a  child,  a  hero,  or  a  celestial,  his  character  is 

always  that  of  snpematnral  streng1;h  and  eneivy. 

HEROULES,  PnxABs  of  (Lat.  OolumruBHer' 

cults).    See  Oibraltab. 

HEROTNIA  SILVA,  the  ancient  name  of  a 
forest  of  Grermany,  covering  a  mountain  ranse 
whose  position  and  extent  are  very  differenuy 
descrihed  hy  various  writers.  It  prohably  com- 
prised the  whole  mountain  system  of  southern 
and  central  Europe,  extending  from  the  sources 
of  the  Danube  to  Transylvania,  and  thus  includ- 
ing the  Hartz,  which  seems  to  have  retained  a 
trace  of  the  ancient  name.  The  term  Heroynian 
forest  was  afterward  restricted  to  tha  range 
which  encircles  Bohemia. 

HERDER,  JoHANN  GoTTFRDED  VON,  onc  of 
the  most  comprehensive  thinkers  and  versatile 
authors  of  Germany,  bom  in  Hohmngen,  Auff. 
25,  1744,  died  in  Weimar,  Dec.  18, 1808.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  and  chorister, 
who  allowed  htm  in  childhood  to  read  only  his 
Bible  and  hymn  book.  His  reserved  and  pen- 
sive habits  attracted  the  notice  of  a  clergyman 
named  Trescho,  whose  amannensis  he  became, 
and  under  whom  he  made  wonderful  prog- 
ress in  study  and  various  reading.  At  the  age 
of  18  his  philosophical  and  literary  erudition 
gained  him  the  friendship  of  a  Russian  physi- 
cian, who  sent  him  to  KOnigsberg,  whence  he 
was  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  as  a  lecturer  on 
surgery.  He,  however,  renounced  his  intended 
profession  after  witnessing  a  single  operation, 
devoted  himself  to  theology,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence especially  of  Eant  and  Hamann  extended 
his  knowledge,  with  the  greatest  diligence  and 
seal,  in  the  whole  domain  of  art,  science,  liter- 
ature, and  h  istory .  In  1 765  he  became  a  preach- 
er at  Riga,  and,  previously  noted  for  an  almost 
misanthropic  silence  and  gravity,  the  fervor  and 
power  of  his  discourses  quickly  made  him  an  ob- 
ject of  general  enthusiasm.  His  Fragmente  iiber 
die  neuere  deuttehe  Literatur  (1767),  and  his 
Krituehs  Wdlder  (1769),  were  manifestoes 
against  the  artificial  spirit  and  literature  of  his 
age,  as  compared  with  the  grander  inspirations 
of  Ihe  early  Orient  and  of  ancient  GreiBce.  In 
1760  he  resiffued  his  pastorate  and  an  office  of 
instructor  which  he  held  in  connection  with  it, 
in  order  to  travel  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 
At  Strasbourg  he  was  intimately  associated  with 
Goethe,  who  acknowledges  the  magical  influence 
which  his  writings  exerted  on  him.  In  1771  he 
was  called  as  court  preacher  to  BQckeburg, 
where  he  remained  till  in  1776  he  received  the 
appointments  of  court  preacher  and  member  of 
the  consistory  at  Weimar.  By  his  AltesU  Ur- 
hands  de$  meMchUehm  OtttileckU  (1774)  he 
had  already  given  a  new  impulse  to  theology  by 
seeking  poetic  sentiments  in  religious  traditions, 
and  bv  tracing  in  the  primitive  worid  the  sub- 
lime instinets  of  hnman  natore  and  the  fore- 
ahadowings  of  human  destiny.    At  Weimar  he 


passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  asaociatioa 
with  the  leading  minds  in  that  most  brilliant 
period  of  German  literature,  and  occupied  with 
constant  labors  in  theology,  poetiy,  and  histoir. 
As  a  theologian  he  cooperated  with  Leasing  m 
opposing  the  despotism  of  the  letter  and  of 
dogmas,  and  brousht  the  instincts  of  piety  and 
of  poetic  fancy,  illustrated  by  a  wide  erudition, 
rather  than  the  dialectics  of  tlie  schools,  to  bear 
upon  the  questions  of  religion.*  This  tendency 
appears  in  his  Oeist  der  Hebrducken  PoeaU 
(Dessan,  1782 ;  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
James  Marsh,  2  vols.,  Burlington,  1888),  in 
which  he  treats  the  Hebrew  writings  as  pro- 
ductions at  once  of  primitive  poetry  and  of  reli- 
gions inspiration.  **  Herder  is  one  of  the  new 
race  of  theologians,"  said  SchlOzer,  ^  one  of  the 
witty,  gallant  gentlemen,  to  whom  popular  songs, 
which  are  heard  in  the  streets  and  fish  nuu> 
kets,  arenas  interesting  as  dogmatics."  Along 
with  his  own  lyrical  poems,  he  translated  many 
legends  and  songs  from  Arabian,  Indian,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  ancient  German  poets,  among 
which  were  the  Spanish  romances  of  the  Oid. 
While  English,  French,  or  Greek  tendencies 
were  pervading  German  literature,  he  exerted  a 
cosmopolitan  influence  by  a  recognition  of  the 
poetry  of  all  times  and  peoples,  and  especially 
a  Ohnstian  and  national  influence  by  snowing 
the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  old  Hebrew  and  the 
mediieval  German  poems.  His  most  important 
work  is  the  unfinished  Ideen  tur  Phitowphie 
der  Oesehiehte  der  Men$ehhe%t  (4  vob.,  Riga, 
1784-'91 ;  translated  into  English  by  T.  Church- 
ill, under  the  title  of  *'  Outlines  of  a  Philo- 
sophy of  the  History  of  Man,"  (8vo.,  London), 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  and  standanl 
treatises  on  the  subject.  He  traces  the  course 
of  humanity  as  of  an  individual  placed  on  the 
earth  by  an  unseen  hand,  changing  its  forms 
and  objects  as  it  passes  from  Country  to  coun- 
try and  from  age  to  age.  protesting  everywhere 
against  the  finite  world  which  enchains  it, 
seeking  the  triumph  of  the  infinite,  the  victory 
of  the  soul,  tending  in  spite  of  detours  and 
tiirongh  a  series  of  revolutions  to  civilization, 
and  preparing  for  the  blossoming  of  life  in 
another  world.  His  numerous  writings  were 
collected  in  45  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1806~'20),  and 
in  60  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1827-^80).  A  monument 
with  the  inscription  Liehty  lAebe^  Leben,  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  Charles  August»s  at 
Weimar  in  1819.  His  biography  by  his  son  E. 
G.  von  Herder  appeared  at  Erlangen  (6  vols.. 
1846--'7).  N.  L.  Frothingham  has  translated 
some  of  his  poems  into  Endisb. 

HEREDITAMENTS,  in  law,  whatever  may 
be  inherited.  This  meant,  strictly  and  formerly, 
only  real  estate,  or  land  and  things  affixed  to 
the  land ;  but  it  now  seems  to  be  extended  over 
some  personals.    (See  Heib.) 

HEREFORD,  a  pariiamentary  and  municipal 
borough  and  episcopal  city  of  England,  capital 
of  Herefordshire,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Wye, 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  6  arches,  distant  by 
the  Great  Western  railway  and  its  branches  186 
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iii«  from  London,  1(^  from  Liverpool,  and  40 
from  Bristol;  pop.  in  1861, 12,108.  The  prin- 
cipal bnUding  ig  the  caihedral,  refonnded  in 
1079,  and  now  (1859)  In  process  of  restoration, 
of  earlj  Norman  architeotare,  cmoiform  in 
shape,  with  a  frontage  of  826  and  a  breadth  ot 
110  feet.  The  west  front  fell  in  1786,  and  was 
rebnilt  in  an  incongmons  style  which  destroys 
the  effect.  It  possesses  many  fine  monnments, 
some  as  old  as  the  11th  centnry,  and  has  at- 
tached to  it  a  chapter  honse,  Lady  chapel,  clois- 
ters, and  a  library  containing  valuable  UBS., 
among  them  Wydiffe's  Bible,  also  a  map  of  the 
world,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  m  exist- 
ence. Hereford  is  noted  for  its  ancient  charities, 
among  which  are  11  hospitals,  or  almshonses, 
which  distribate  money  and  bread.  The  mann- 
fiactares  are  not  important;  they  consist  of 
gloves,  once  the  staple  indostrr,  hats,  flannels, 
leather,  and  cntlery.  Iron  works  have  been  es- 
tablished since  the  opening  of  the  railroad  to  the 
eoal  district.  Six  fairs  are  held  annually,  the 
October  fair  being  the  largest  in  England  for 
cattle  and  cheese.  A  mndcal  festivaf  is  given 
triennially,  in  the  cathodraL  by  the  united  choirs 
of  Hereford,  Worcester,  ana  Gloucester.  Here- 
ford retains  several  of  its  ancient  privileges, 
among  which  is  the  right  to  send  2  members  to 
parliament. 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of 
England,  on  the  S.  £.  border  of  Wales,  almost  cir- 
cular in  shape ;  area,  886  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 
116,489.  Its  surface  is  diversifiea  by  hill  and 
dale.  It  belongs  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the 
Severn,  and  has  a  gentle  slope  S.  to  that  river, 
into  which  flow  its  streams  the  Leddon,  Lngg, 
Teme,  Dover,  Hunnow,  Arrow,  Frome,  and 
Wye,  the  latter  traversing  the  whole  width  of 
the  county  and  famous  for  its  beautiful  scenery. 
Canals  connect  the  towns  of  Hereford  and  Leo- 
minster with  the  Severn.  The  geological  forma- 
tion is  old  red  sandstone,  excepting  in  detadied 
localities,  where  it  is  limestone.  Iron  ore,  red 
and  yellow  ochres,  pipe  clay,  and  fullers'  earth 
are  found.  Some  medicinal  and  petrifying 
springs  exist.  This  county  formerly  bore  the 
name  of  "  the  garden  of  England."  It  is  essen- 
tially agricultural,  possessing  neither  manufac- 
tures nor  trade.  The  soil  is  a  deep,  heavy,  red 
loam,  resting  on  clay  or  gravel,  and  very  fertile. 
Within  a  few  years  the  system  of  agriculture  has 
been  much  improved.  Wheats  barley,  frnit, 
hops,  and  oak  bark  are  the  principal  produc- 
tions. The  Hereford  breed  of  catUe  is  famous 
for  genflenees,  beauty  of  appearance,  and  apti- 
tude to  fatten.  The  county  returns  8  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  exdnsive  of  2  from  the  city 
of  Hereford  and  2  from  the  borough  of  Leomin- 
ster. 

HERESY  rOr.  olpt o-ir,  choice),  in  its  original 
form,  signifiea  simply  a  choice  or  election,  or  in 
a  more  extended  sense,  a  doctrine,  a  party,  or 
school ;  and  the  term  did  not  become  reproachftil 
until  the  Ohristian  church  classed  with  unbeliev- 
ers all  those  who  dissented  from,  or  in  any  way 
sought  to  modify,  its  dogmas.    Thus  at  first 


any  school  of  philos<^hy,  as  the  Peripatetica, 
any  sect»  as  that  of  the  Sadducees  or  the  Phari- 
sees, or  any  religion^  as  for  instance  Ohristiani- 
ty  itself  was  designated  as  a  heresy ;  but  this 
was  modified  at  an  early  date,  since  in  the  only 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  word 
heretic  occurs  it  is  used  as  a  term  of  reproach 
(Tit.  iii.  10).    Adherents  of  a  schismatic  sect, 
or  those  who  hold  or  teach  doctrines  contrary 
to  the  established  religious  &ith,  are  heret]<». 
According  to  Bossuet,  a  heretic  is  one  who  fd- 
lows  his  own  independent  views,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  "a  Catholic  who  follows  witJi* 
out  hesitation  the  opinion  of  tiie  universal 
church."    From  a  historical  point  of  view,  it 
appears  that  in  every  religion  different  social 
conditions  have  produced  sects  bearing  a  cer- 
tain nyitual  likeness,  and  tolerated  by  each 
other.    In  addition  to  th^  there  are  usually 
certain  other  sects  or  individuals  whose  views 
are  disowned  by  the  rest»  and  to  these  the 
terms  heresy  and  heretic  are  peeuliarly  iqpplica- 
ble.  The  earlier  religions  previous  to  Ohnstian- 
ity,  following  each  the  wonted  laws  of  social 
development,  had  in  due  time  their  heresies, 
which  either  rose  to  the  dignity  of  reformations, 
fioated  on  a  level  as  schisms,  or  sank  into  ob- 
scure sects.    Thus  Buddhism  grew  fi*om  Brah- 
minism,  developed  several  sects  more  or  lees 
strict,  and  finally  its  complete  heresies,  dis- 
owned by  all  the  sects  and  by  their  councils. 
(See  Buddhism.)    Judaism  and  Mohammedan- 
ism have  in  turn  obeyed  the  same  law,  and 
found  it  necessary  at  times  to  suppress  such 
modifications  of  the  primitiv#  faith  as  were  in- 
troduced either  by  independent  thinkers  from 
within,  or  bv  the  infiuence  of  other  religions 
without.    The  early  history  of  Judaism  in  the 
Bible  is  that  of  a  continued  series  of  subver- 
sions of  the  faith  by  old  PhcBuician  sensoa) 
heresies,  and  a  vigorous  casting  of  them  out  by 
energetic  prophets  or  kings  who  knew  them 
to  be  incompatible  with  a  national  ezisteDce. 
In  no  other  religion,  however,  are  the  different 
phases  of  thought  which  produce  here^  bq 
distinctly  mark^  as  in  Christianity,  neither 
have  they  occurred  in  any  other  in  so  great  ^ 
variety.     Among  the  early  Christiana  were 
many  who  Joined  the  new  faitli  out  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  old  Roman  system,  yet  coold  not 
bring  themselves  to  give  up  peculiar  orieotst 
doctrines,  Jewish  traditions,  or  tenets  of  Greek 
philosophy.    Some  were  still  impressed  by  the 
moral  precepts  of  the  mysteries  or  the  lites  d 
the  omes.  and  they  endeavored  to  blend  thes^ 
with  Christianity.    .Gnosticism,  whidi  in  its 
extremes  insisted  on  excessive  asceticism  os 
sanctified  excessive  licentiousnese^  save  birth  to 
many  heresies,  as  did  the  old  Persian  doctrine 
of  duaUsm  from  which  it  borrowed,  and  which 
was  a  fertile  source  of  outlawed  schism  in  all 
ages.    Apart  from  the  fidth  in  asoeticBsm  or 
love  of  pleasure  which  tiiese  sects  fiftvoied,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  adherents 
were  extremely  addicted  to  those  philosophical 
subtleties  so  oharaoteristio  of  the  oriental  mind, 
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and  thftb  this  dispodtion  to  establish  a  religion 
nnsQited  to  the  plain  cafiaoity  of  the  manj  has 
been  common  to  gnoetioiBlly  derived  sects  down 
to  the  present  daj.  Among  their  earliest  appear- 
ances we  note  the  Nioolaitsns,  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testsmenti  and  the  Gerinthians,  followed 
in  the  Sd  century  by  the  Bssilidiansi  Psendo-Ba- 
silidians^  Carpooratians,  the  Yalentinians,  Naza- 
neans,  Ophites^  Artemonians,  Hermogenians, 
Montanists  or  Gataphrygians,  Sethites,  Prodi- 
clans^  Antitactesi  QaartodecimanSy  Oerdonians^ 
Idlenarians  or  Ghiliasts,  Maniohsans,  Alogians, 
Encratites  or  Tatianists,  Artotyrites,  and  An- 
gelica. In  the  Sd  century  arose  the  Monarchians 
or  Patripaasiansy  Samosatensians,  Panlinians, 
Arabici,  flieracites,  Noetians,  SabelliaD&  Nova- 
tians,  OtigenianSy  MelGhisideoheana^'  and  Aqua- 
rians. In  the  4th  centnry  came  the  very  power- 
ffil  sect  of  Arians,  and  with  it  others  who  ana- 
lyzed closely  the  nature  of  Divinity  or  tenets 
distinctive  of  the  Oatholic  church,  such  as  the 
ApoQinarians,  GoUuthians,  Photluians,  Macedo- 
nians, PrisciUianists,  Donatists,  Enchites,  the 
Oollyridians,  Seleuoians,  Antl^opomorphites, 
Jovinians,  and  Bonosians  or  Adoptianists.  Wo 
ako  find  in  the  6th  century  heresies  q)ringing 
up  which  advocated  the  germs  of  doctrines  that 
in  later  years  characterized  important  Protes- 
tant sects ;  such  were  the  Peli^sians  and  Pre- 
destinarians.  In  the  same  age  came  the  Nes- 
torians,  Eutychians,  Monophyntes,  Jacobites, 
and  Theopaschites.  In  the  6th  century  arose 
the  Agno6te,  Xritheists,  Monothelites,  and 
Aphthardooetes  or  Incorruptibles.  In  the  7th 
centnry  arose  the  Gnosimadii  and  Lampetians; 
in  the  8th,  ih»  Agonycfaites;  in  the  9th,  the 
Berengarians,  Simoniacs^  and  Yecilians;  in 
the  10th,  the  Paulicians;  in  the  11th,  the 
Azymites;  in  the  12th,  the  Bo^miles,  and 
with  them  continued  through  the  middle  sdoa  the 
Catharists,  the  PetrobrusianSi  the  Waldenses, 
Fratricelli,  Beguins,  Mystics,  WydifiStes,  Huss- 
ites^ and  a  great  number  of  minor  sects,  such  as 
the  Gagots  in  Fhmce,  all  of  which  merely  re- 
produced, enlaif^,  or  purified  the  views  held 
by  earlier  heretics.  Bearing  in  mind  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  heresy,  we  observe  that 
at  this  period  several  of  what  had  been  at  one 
period  hi^y  re^>ectable  schisms,  or  even  re- 
ligions, now  sunk  into  persecuted  heresies,  after- 
ward reappearing  as  sects  during  the  license  of 
the  reformation.  Through  the  middle  ages 
there  existed  in  all  parts  of  Europe  great  num- 
bers of  Manichoans,  who  in  their  nighest  grades 
preserved  the  nature  worship  taught  in  the  mys- 
teries fi*om  early  antiquity.  Many  among  them, 
as  Keander  remarks,  adopted  the  current  church 
terminology,  givms  it  another  and  a  mystical 
sense.  This  had  already  been  done  in  the  fth 
century  by  a  portion  of  the  sect  of  the  Pauli- 
cians, who  as  Ease  states  adhered  to  Gnostic 
doctrines  and  who  considered  it  right  to  adopt  the 
doctrines  of  the  church,  but  with  an  allegorical 
signification,  and  to  submit  to  the  external 
forms  of  its  worship  for  the  sake  of  expedi- 
ency.   The  entire  symbolism  of  the  art  and  ar- 


chitecture of  the  middle  Sfles,  only  of  late  be- 
ginnin£[  to  be  understood,  shows  a  vast  amount 
of  Manichsdfln  or  Gnostic  emblems,  ingeniously 
contrived  so  as  to  bear  either  an  orthodox 
church  interpretation  or  a  secret  and  entirely 
different  oriental  one.  The  extraordinary  pop- 
ular tumults  which  broke  out  through  the  mid- 
dle ages  from  time  to  time,  espedidly  during  Uie 
crusades,  the  evident  independence  of  the  kmghts 
templars,  the  daring  views  of  scholars,  Uie  many 
peculiar  customs  which  now  seem  absurd,  were 
generally  based  on  this  cryptic  heresy.  The 
southern  Slavic  nations,  Bulgarian  and  Bohe- 
mian, were  especially  under  Gnostic  influence. 
A  portion  of  the  early  Taborites  evidently  clung 
closely  to  the  most  esoteric  doctrines  of  this 
great  body  of  secret  heresy.  They  reappeared 
in  Germany  with  the  Anabaptists  of  Mlinster, 
and  exist  at  the  present  day  in  a  remarkably 
nrimitive  form  in  several  sects  in  Russia. — 
The  punishments  inflicted  on  heretics  formed 
in  earlier  a«»s  a  very  important  brandi  of  seen' 
lar  law.  With  the  early.  Ghristians,  punish- 
ment for  heresy  was  limiied  \o  excommuni- 
cation: but  when  Ghristianity  became  the  reli- 
gion of  the  state,  the  extreme  of  suffering  was 
awarded  them.  In  885  Priscillian  was  condemn- 
ed to  death  as  a  heretic.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  YII.,  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury, that  extensive  punishment  began.  Not 
nnfrequently  political  hatred  and  the  spirit  of 
local  and  ancient  feud  embittered  these  reUgious 
differences  and  led  to  terrible  results,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Ex- 
pediency in  measures  of  state  often  induced 
kings  and  princes  to  persecute  heretics  as  peo- 
ple endangering  their  power,  and  this  was  car- 
ried so  teir  that  popes  more  than  once  requested 
sovereigns  to  avoid  excessive  orueltv.  Again  it 
was  done,  as  in  the  introduction  of  the  inquisi- 
tion by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  into  Spain,  for 
the  sake  of  strengthening  the  civil  power.  The 
Protestant  bodies  had  in  turn  their  heretics,  as 
is  illustrated  by  the  burning  of  Servetus,  ana  in 
the  act  of  parliament  passed  during  the  first  year 
of  Elizabeth  enabling  persons  to  try  heretics, 
and  giving  directions  for  their  guidance.  The 
ancient  Ghristian  church  made  a  distinction 
between  heretics  who  contumaciouslv  resisted 
the  admonitions  of  the  church,  and  such  as  never 
had  any  admonition  given  them,  none  beins 
formally  regarded  or  treated  as  heretics  untu 
the  church  had  given  them  a  first  and  second 
admonition,  according  to  the  apostolic  rule. 
The  states  of  Germany  have  generally  been  but 
littie  inclined  to  inflict  death  for  heresy.  The 
first  inquisitor  in  that  country,  Goorad  of  Mar- 
burg, caused  much  sufferiuff  in  the  Palatinate 
from  1214  to  1288 ;  but  there  were  never  so 
many  executed  in  Grermany  for  heresy  as  in  the 
west  and  south  of  Europe.  The  history  of 
heretical  sects,  like  that  of  political  parties,  is 
that  of  a  succession  of  weaker  faiths  or  princi- 
ples growing  into  strength  and  eventually  tol- 
erated or  adopted  by  the  world  Gf  late  years 
proaeootions  for  heresy  have  been  of  compara* 
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tivelj  rare  occurrence. — See  PiDcbinat,  JXetian- 
naire  chronologiqu^  hUtorique  et  eritiaus  $ur 
Vorigine  de  Vidotdtris  ds$  uetes,  de$  SamoH- 
tainet,  des  Ju\ft^  dea  hirSnes,  &c  (Paris,  1786). 

BERING,  OoNSTANTiN,  a  German  physician 
and  writer  on  medicine,  bom  in  Oscbatz,  Saz- 
onj,  Jan.  1,  1800.  He  studied  medicine  in 
Leipsio,  Dresden,  and  elsewhere  in  Germany, 
and  in  1826  receiyed  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics.  Subse- 
quently he  was  sent  on  a  scientific  expedition 
to  Dutch  Guiana.  In  1834  he  established  him- 
self in  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  since  for  the 
most  part  resided.  He  has  been  connected  with 
several  medical  reyiews  and  Journals  of  the 
homoeopathic  school,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  works  devoted  to  the  therapeutical 
reform  commenced  by  Hahnemaim,  including 
^'Bise  and  Progress  of  Homcdopatby'^  (Phila- 
delphia, 1884),  which  has  been  transkted  into 
several  languages;  the  *' Domestic  Physioian*' 
X6th  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1858),  which  has  a  circu- 
lation of  upward  of  .50,000  copies  in  Europe  and 
America ;  "  American  Drug  Provings"  (vol.  i., 
Leipeic,  1858),  &c.  He  has  given  much  attention 
to  the  subject  of  cures  for  t£e  bites  of  venomous 
reptiles  or  mad  dogs,  and  in  1848  proposed  the 
application  of  powdered  sulphur  between  the 
soles  of  the  feet  and  the  stockings  as  a  preven- 
tive of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  his  theory  being 
that  the  sulphur  was  absorbed  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  without  disturbing  die  in- 
testines, and  exhaled  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

HERIOT,  Geoboe,  the  founder  of  Heriot's 
hospital,  born  in  Gkdsmuir,  Haddingtonshire,  in 
June,  1563,  died  in  London,  Feb.  18, 1624.  In 
1597  he  was  appointed  goldsmith  to  Anne  of 
Denmark,  consort  to  James  YI.,  and  in  1601  to 
the  king  also.  The  goldsmiths  of  that  day  acted 
as  bankers,  and,  in  their  dealings  with  royal  and 
noble  personages,  lent  them  money  on  interest,  as 
well  as  supplied  them  with  jewels.  When  James 
YI.  came  to  the  English  throne  as  James  I.,  he 
was  accompani^  to  London  by  Heriot  as  his 
goldsmith,  who  during  his  subsequent  residence 
m  that  city  acquired  a  very  large  fortune.  He 
had  been  twice  married,  but  had  lost  his  two  sons 
by  his  first  wife,  and  had  no  issue  by  the  second ; 
and  when  declining  health  and  years  led  him 
to  think  of  disposing  of  his  large  estate,  he  re- 
solved to  devote  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
it  to  a  work  of  charity.  He  accordingly  made  his 
will  in  1623,  giving  to  the  magistrates  and  clergy 
of  Edinburgh,  as  trustees,  about  £24,000  for  the 
founding  of  a  hospital  there,  for  the  '*  main- 
tenance, relief,  bringing  up,  and  education  of 
poor  and  fatherless  boys,  freemen's  sons  of  the 
city."  A  considerable  part  of  the  monev  was 
invested  in  lands  and  buildings ;  and  the  hospi- 
tal edifice,  owing  partly  no  doubt  to  the  civil 
wars,  was  long  in  progress  of  erection.  It  was 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones  from  the  plans  of  Dr. 
Baloanqual,  dean  of  Rochester,  one^  the  execu- 
tors, but  neither  planner  nor  architect  lived  to 
see  it  completed.  When  partially  finished,  it 
was  occupied  for  several  years  by  Oromweli  as 


a  barrack  for  his  troops.  The  building  was  final- 
ly completed  at  a  cost  of  about  £44,000,  and  the 
establishment  opened  in  1659,  It  is  a  fine  edifice 
162  feet  square,  with  a  quadrangle  94  feet  square 
enclosed.  Provision  was  made  for  the  support 
of  180  boys,  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14,  wlio 
are  maintained  in  the  school  4  years ;  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  if  they  give  evidence  of  superiofr 
abilities,  they  are  retained  till  fitted  for  college, 
and  aUowed  the  sum  of  £80  a  year,  during  the 
4  years  of  thdr  collegiate  course. '  K  thej  do 
not  desire  a  collegiate  education  they  are  ajK 
prenticed,  and  receive  £10  a  year  for  6  yeara,  a 
bible,  and  2  suits  of  dothes,  and  at  the  end  of 
their  apprenticeship  £5  more.  There  are  also 
10  bursaries  open  for  competition  to  those  who 
are  not  connected  with  the  hospital,  but  who 
desire  to  acquire  an  education.  Each  of  these 
bursaries  is  of  the  value  of  £20  a  year  for  4 
years.  In  1886  the  funds  of  the  hospital  had 
accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  trustees 
applied  to  parliament  for  an  act  to  permit  them 
to  use  the  surplus  in  the  establishment  of  free 
schools  in  that  city  for  the  children  of  poor 
citizens.  The  permission  was  granted,  and  13 
schools  have  been  established,  giving  free  in- 
struction to  8,000  children.  In  8oott*s  novel 
^*The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,'*  George  Heriot  is  in- 
troduced as  one  of  the  principal  characters. 

HERKIMER,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  New  York,  inter- 
sected by  the  Mohawk  river,  and  also  drainc^d 
by  several  mill  streams ;  area,  1,745  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1855, 88,566.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  in  many 
places  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber. 
It  contains  limestone,  building  stone,  lead,  and 
gypsum.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  in  the  vaUeys, 
and  even  in  some  of  the  hilly  districts.  The 
productions  in  1855  were  288,748  bushela  of 
Indian  corn,  44,058  of  wheat,  724,856  of  oats, 
257,875  of  potatoes,  78,255  tons  of  hay,  1,805,- 
877  lbs.  of  butter,  and  9,068,519  of  cheese. 
There  were  18  grist  mills,  94  saw  mills,  4  fur- 
naces, 5  machine  shops,  2  carding  and  fuOing 
mills,  8  cotton  fectories,  8  woollen  factoriee,  6 
paper  mills,  21  tanneries,  6  newspaper  oflSoea, 
201  school  houses,  and  85  churches.  The  Erie 
canal,  the  New  York  central  railroad,  and  the 
route  of  a  proposed  railroad  from  Saratoga  to 
Sackett^s  Harbor,  pass  through  the  county. 
Oapital,  Herkimer. 

HERMANN.    See  Ammmis. 

HERMANN,  Johanit  Gottfbibd  Jasob,  a 
Germanjphilolo^st,  bom  in  Leipsic,  Nov.  28, 
1772.  He  manifested  at  an  early  age  great 
talent  for  the  acquisition  of  languages.  After 
studying  law  at  Leipsic  and  Jena,  he  began  to 
lecture  on  ancient  literature  at  Leipsic  in  1794, 
and  in  1798  was  appointed  professor  extraordi- 
nary. In  1 808  he  became  professor  of  eloquence, 
and  in  1809  of  poetry.  His  acquirements  and 
judgment  in  philology,  philosophy,  and  histoiy 
were 'such  as  to  soon  render  him  eminent.  His 
lectures  on  Greek  were  a  school  of  grammati<»l 
and  critical  philology  which  furnished  many 
eminent  teachers  to  the  world.  His  numerous 
editions  of  Ghreek  poets  and  his  disputes  with 
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J.  H.  YoflB  and  Orenzer  have  made  Hermann 
well  known  to  the  literary  world. 

HERMANNSTADT  (Hung.  Noify  Seebm^  a 
town  of  Tranflylyania,  capital  of  a  district  com- 
pri^ng  the  greatest  j>art  of  the  so  called  land 
of  tlie  Saxons,  on  the  Zibin,  60  m.  W.  from  Oron- 
atadt;  pop.  about  20^000.  It  consists  of  an 
npper  and  a  lower  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
wml  with  5  gates.  The  principal  public  edifices 
are  the  churches,  the  most  prominent  of  which 
is  the  Lutheran  cathedral,  a  palace,  gymnasium, 
barracks,  hospital,  theatre,  town  hdl,  and  gov- 
ernment ofSces.  The  palace  contains  a  picture 
gallery,  a  library  of  16,000  yolumee,  and  a  mu- 
seum of  Boman  antiquities.  The  ramparts  have 
been  converted  into  handsome  promenades, 
whence  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the  adjacent 
scenery.  There  are  considerable  manufactures 
of  linen  and  woollen,  pottery,  &c.  Hermann- 
stadt  is  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  Transylvania, 
and  of  a  Greek  bishop.  It  was  founded  in  the 
12th  century  by  a  German  colony.  In  the  course 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  it  was  often  be- 
sieged by  the  Turks,  and  was  taken  by  them  in 
1586.  At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  it 
was  subjected  to  great  calamities  by  Gabriel  m- 
tori.  Several  battles  between  the  Austrians  and 
the  Hungarians  were  fought  there  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1849,  in  which  Bem  was  the  commander 
of  the  Hungarian  troops.  In  the  early  days  of 
March  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  Busdans, 
but  taken  by  Bem,  March  1 1 .  A  conflict  between 
the  Bnssians  and  Huuffarians  on  July  20  resulted 
in  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  former  on 
the  following  day,  but  finally  (Aug.  4^  1849)  the 
Hungarians  reconquered  the  town  under  Bem. 

HERMAPHBODITE  (Gr.  'Ep^r,  Mercury, 
and  A^tpodiTi;,  Venus),  an  animal  or  plant  unit- 
ing in  itself  the  sexual  characters  of  the  male 
and  female.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
fable  of  the  union  into  one  of  the  bodies  of 
Hermaphroditus,  son  of  Mercury  and  Venus, 
and  the  nympn  Salmacis.  Hiere  are  two 
kinds  of  hermaphroditism,  the  spurious  and  the 
true ;  in  the  former  there  is  only  an  appear- 
ancCj  from  arrest  or  excess  of  development^  of 
a  union  of  opposite  sexual  characters ;  in  the 
latter  there  is  an  actual  coexistence  in  the 
same  individual  of  more  or  less  of  both  male 
and  female  organs;  the  former  may  occur  in 
either  sex,  and  in  the  latter  the  male  or  the 
female  may  preponderate.  This  condition  is 
often  complicated  with  other  anomalies  of 
structure  and  character,  which  approximate 
the  female  still  more  to  the  male  in  appearance ; 
this  kind  of  malformation  has.  been  often  no-' 
ticed  in  monkeys  and  in  the  lower  mammals. 
True  hermaphroditism  is  the  normal  type  of 
sexual  structure  in  almost  all  phanerogamic 
plants,  the  reproductive  organs  being  either 
upon  the  same  flower  or  upon  different  flowers 
on  the  same  individual;  and  this  condition  is 
sometimes  found  as  a  monstrosity  in  dioecious 
plants.  Perfect  hermaphroditism  exists  also 
normally  in  many  invertebrate  animals,  as,  ac- 
oording  to  Siebold,  in  the  eteiMphora  among 


eaUpha;  the  0Mt(7(2M  (tapeworms;  and  ftvmo- 
todei  among  helminthes;  planaria;  hirudinei 
(leeches)  and  lumhricini  (earth  worms)  among 
annelids;  some  acephalous  and  cephalophorous 
mollnsks;  cirripedsamoifg  crustaceans;  and  the 
tardigrada  among  arachnoids.  It  does  not  ex- 
ist in  insects,  unless  as  a  monstrosity.  In  some 
of  these,  as  in  the  trematodet  and  planaricBy 
each  individual  may  be  self-impregnating,  but 
generally  the  sexual  act  is  accomplished  by  2  in- 
aividnals,  re^ectively  impregnating  each  other. 

HEBMENEUTIOS  (Gr.  ip/jyvtvs^  an  inter- 
preter), the  science  treating  of  the  principles 
and  method  whereby  the  meaning  which  a 
writer  intended  to  convey  in  an  v  work  or  pas* 
saffe  may  be  found  and  explained.  It  treats  not 
only  of  the  general  use  of  language,  but  of  the 
usages  peculiar  to  each  writer,  and  the  ideas, 
opinions,  and  Ihodes  of  thought  which  belong 
to  the  author  and  to  his  age.  The  term  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  biblical  exegesis. — See  Bo- 
senmQller,  SUtaria  Interpretatianii  Librorum 
Sacrorum  (1795-1812);  and  Beuss,  GeichichU 
der  heUiaen  Schrtft  des  Neuen  Tettaments  (2d 
ed.,  1858). 

HEBMjBS.    See  MERotmY. 

HEBMES,  Gbobo,  a  German  theologian,  bom 
in  Dreyerwalde, Westphalia,  April  22, 1775,  died 
in  Bonn,  Mav  26, 1831.  From  1792  to  1798  he 
studied  theology  at  the  university  of  Monster. 
In  1792  he  b^me  teacher  in  the  gymnasium 
of  that  city,  and  in  1807  professor  of  positive 
divinity  at  Mtlnster.  While  at  the  university 
he  had  closely  studied  Kant's  philosophy,  and 
endeavored  at  Mttnster  to  construct  a  system 
on  the  principles  of  that  philosopher.  When 
the  Prussian  government  established  the  uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  Hermes  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Oatholic  theology.  Here  he  began  to 
distinguish  himself  by  endeavoring  to  found  a 
speculative  philosophic  and  dogmatic  school  in 
the  church  itself,  delivering  a  course  of  lectures 
which  caused  great  sensation  by  aiming  at  an 
alliance  between  Protestants  and  Oatholics,  in- 
sisting that  the  difference  between  their  views 
was  not  so  great  as  is  popularly  supposed.  He 
attempted  to  base  the  Dogmaiih  or  positive 
theology  of  the  Catholic  church  on  speculative 
philosophy,  founding  a  doctrine  known  as  Her- 
mesianisnL  and  drew  around  him  great  num- 
bers of  followers.  Manv  of  these  in  time  filled 
chairs  of  theology  in  the  Prussian  states,  and 
set  forth  their  views,  in  common  with  their 
master,  in  a  magazine  first  published  at  Oologne 
in  1882.  The  philosophico-dogmatio  method 
which  Hermes  advocated,  as  propounded  in  an 
*'  Introduction  to  the  Oatnolic  Christian  Theol- 
ogyj"  insisted  that  the  truth  of  Christian  rev- 
elation and  of  the  Catholic  church  should  first, 
be  tested  by  reason,  and  that  revelation  should 
tiien  be  foHowed.  He  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
insist  that  all  the  dogmas  in  themselves  could 
be  proved  a  prioriy  but  merely  to  found  the 
riffht  of  the  church  to  teach  them  on  the  ground 
of  reason,  and  thereby  strengthen  faith  in  it. 
Hermesianism  was  in  fact  a  most  ingenious 
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efibrt  to  base  the  dootrines  of  the  chnroh  on 
Kant's  system  of  philoeopbj.  It  awoke  pow- 
erful opposttion,  being  oondemned  as  heretical 
by  a  papal  letter  of  Sept  26,  1886;  in  conse- 
qaence  of  which  Droste  Ton  Vischering,  arch- 
bishop  of  Cologne^  proceeded  affainst  it  with 
great  severifcy.  The  Hermesians  defended  their 
orthodoxy  vifforonsly ;  Braun,  Achterfeld,  Ro- 
senbaam,  and  many  others  appealing  to  the 
pope,  hot  without  soooess. 

BGERKES  TRISMEGISTUS,  a  mythical  per- 
son,  the  reputed  author  of  a  great  variety  of 
works  that  were  probably  written  by  Egyptian 
Keo-PIatonists.  The  Ecpmtian  godThoth  (the 
inteUeot)  was  identified  by  the  Greeks  with 
Hermes  (Mercury)  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plato. 
In  the  conflict  between  Neo-Platonism  and 
Christianity,  the  former  sought  to  give  a  pro- 
founder  and  more  spiritual  d&aning  to  the 
pagan  philosophy,  by  combining  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks,  and  repre- 
senting it  as  a  verjr  ancient  divine  revelation. 
They  therefore  ascribed  the  authorBhip  of  the 
highest  attainments  of  the  human  mind  toThoth 
or  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  regarded  him  as  the 
source  of  all  knowledge  and  inventions,  the  em- 
bodied Logos,  thrice  greatest  (rpit  luyurros), 
firom  whose  thoughts  inscribed  upon  pillars 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  had  derived  their  ideas, 
and  whose  works  contained  the  sum  total  oi 
human  and  divine  wisdom.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria mentions  the  contents  of  42  books  of 
Hermes  which  were  extant  in  his  time.  Of 
those  which  now  remain,  some  seem  to  have 
proceeded  ftom  the  school  of  Pbilo,  and  others 
are  much  later  and  not  unafTected  by  Christian- 
ity ;  some  are  written  in  a  sober  philosophical 
spirit,  and  others  abound  in  fantastic  astrologi- 
cal and  thaumaturgical  speculations.  The  most 
important  is  the  Pomumder^  a  dialogue  on  na- 
ture, the  creation,  the  Deity,  the  soul,  knowl- 
edge, and  simikr  topics,  and  inter^ting  as 
showing  the  extent  to  which  the  combination 
of  Platonic,  Christian,  oriental,  and  Jewish  no- 
Uons  was  carried  in  the  age  in  which  the  edeo- 
tic  scheme  of  comprehension  was  founded  by 
Aramonins. 

HERMIT.    See  Anohobbtb. 

HERMITAGE  WINE,  the  appellation  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  French  wine  produced  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  near  Tain,  in  the  department 
of  Drome.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  granitic 
mountain  called  I'Ermitage  or  I'Hermitage.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  vineyard,  though  divided 
among  many  proprietors,  hardly  exceeds  800 
acres,  of  which  only  a  part  near  the  centre  of 
the  mountain  produces  firstrate  red  and  white 
wines.  The  former  are  superior  to  the  latter, 
and  some  of  them,  as  the  M4al  and  Greffieux, 
are  thought  to  be  equal  to  the  best  claret  and 
Burgundy.    The  Baume,  Bessas,  and  Raucoule 

Dualities  rank  next  in  excellence.  The  best  red 
[ermitage  wines  are  distinguished  by  a  dark 
red  color,  an  exquisite  flavor,  and  a  taste  of 
strawberries.  Their  excellence  is  only  fully  de- 
veloped after  having  been  in  bottles  for  several 


years.    The  grape  grown  for  red  wine  (eerat) 
is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Shiraz. 

HERMON,  a  roountoin  of  the  Holy  Land, 
often  rooken  of  in  the  Bible,  forming  the  8.  £. 
part  of  the  Anti-Libanus.  The  Bible  speaks 
of  the  **  dew  of  Hermon  ;^'  and  travellers  tell  ns 
that  this  is  so  abundant  that  their  tents  are  wet 
with  it,  as  if  by  a  steady  rain.  Moses  applies  to 
this  ranffo  the  names  of  both  Hermon  and  Sion, 
mentioning  also  its  Emoritic  name  Senir,  and 
the  Moabitic  Sirion. 

HERMOPOLIS  MAGNA,  an  andent  city  of 
Egypt.    See  Oshkooivstk. 

HERMOSILLG,  the  principal  city  in  the 
state  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  80  Mexican  leagnes  from  the 
Califomian  gulf,  and  86  N.  from  the  port  of 
Guaymas ;  pop.  in  1840, 13,605,  including  2,000 
Taqui  Indians,  who  are  the  laborers  of  the 
town,  and  dependent  upon  it;  in  1659  estimat- 
ed at  17,000.  It  has  a  large  trade  with  Guay- 
mas, being  the  principal  entrepot  for  the  trade 
with  the  interior.  The  climate  is  drv  and 
exceedingly  hot,  the  mercury  ranging  during 
the  day  from  95''  to  lOO""  F.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  place  is  considered  healthy,  being  tm^ 
from  the  epidemics  which  often  accompany  such 
high  temperatures.  The  town  lies  in  *  valley 
about  10  m.  in  length  by  4  in  width.  It  is 
closely  hemmed  in  on  the  east  by  a  monntain 
or  rugged  hill  of  rocks  composed  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  houses  are  well  built 
of  stone  and  adobe,  the  better  ones  being  plas- 
tered and  colored  with  good  taste.  The  valley 
produces  annually  about  65,000  bnshels  of 
wheat,  26,000  of  maize,  and  12,000  of  other 
cereals,  vegetables  are  not  cultivated  to  any 
extent ;  onions,  sweet  potatoes,  chili,  and  pump-  * 
kins  constituting  the  entire  supply.  Of  fruits 
there  is  a  great  abundance,  including  grapes, 
melons,  figs,  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  citron, 
peaches,  and  pomegranates.  But  the  vine  is 
most  extensively  cultivated,  not  less  than  1,500 
barrels  of  brandy  being  annually  made.  Her- 
mosillo  is  the  ancient  presidio  of  Pitic,  which 
belonged  to  the  company  of  Horcasitas. 

HERNDON,  William  Lewis,  an  American 
naval  officer,  born  in  Fredericsburg,  Ya.,  Oct. 
25, 1818,  drowned  by  the  sinking  of  the  steamer 
Central  America,  Sept  12, 1857.  He  entered 
the  navy  at  the  age  of  15,  served  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  was  engaged  for  three  years  with  bis 
brother-in-law,  Lieut.  Maur}*,  in  the  naticmal 
observatory  at  Washington.  In  1861-^  he  ex- 
plored tlie  Amazon  river  under  the  direction  of 
the  U.  S.  government  The  route  selected  by 
him  was  {torn  Lima  across  the  Cordillera  in  an 
E.  direction,  as  far  as  Tarma,  and  thence  N.  to 
Tingo  Maria  on  the  Huallaga,  a  Peruvian  trib- 
utary^ of  the  Amazon,  ^lom  this  point  he 
obtained  canoe  navigation,  and  after  700  miles 
of  travel  the  great  stream  was  reached.  During 
a  portion  of  the  Journey  he  was  accompanied  by 
Lieut  Lardner  Gibbon ;  but  they  separated  at 
Tarma,  the  latter  undertaking  the  task  of  ex- 
ploring the  Bolivian  territories,  and  Hemdon  tlie 
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liead  waters  and  main  stream  of  the  Amazon.  A 
narrative  of  the  expedition  ia  contained  in  Hem- 
don'a  *^  £:qploration  of  the  valley  of  the  Biver 
Amazon,^*  with  map  and  plates  (Washington, 
1853),  and  in  part  II.  of  the  same  work  hy 
Lient  Gibbon,  with  illostrations  and  maps 
(Washington,  1854)«  In  1867  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  steamer  Central  America,  which 
left  Havana  for  New  York  on  Sept.  8,  having  on 
board  474  passengers  and  a  crew  of  105,  and 
about  $2,000,000  of  gold.  On  Sept  11,  during 
a  violent  gale  from  the  N.  E.  and  a  heavy  sea, 
she  sprang  a  leak,  and  sunk  on  the  evening 
of  Sept  13,  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  Gulf 
stream,  in  kt  31*"  44'  N.  Only  152  of  the  per- 
sons  on  board  were  saved,  including  the  women 
and  children;  the  gallant  commander  of  the 
steamer  was  seen  standing  upon  the  wheel 
house  at  the  time  of  her*sinking. 

HERNIA,  or  Ruptubx,  the  protrusion  of  any 
organ  outside  of  its  natural  enclosing  cavity, 
but,  in  common  language,  limited  to  the  escape 
of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Until  about  the  18th 
century  this  ^sease  was  neglected  by  the  profes- 
sion, and  its  treatment  was  principally  in  the 
hands  of  itinerant  quacks ;  but  since  then  it  has 
received  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geons of  all  countries.  According  to  the  seat 
of  the  protrusion,  the  principal  kinds  of  hernia 
are :  the  inguinal,  which  comes  out  at  the  ab- 
dominal rings,  following  the  course  of  the 
spermatic  cord  in  the  male  and  of  the  round 
ligament  in  the  female  respectively  into  the 
scrotum  and  the  greater  labia :  the  femoral  or 
crural,  passing  beneath  Poupart^s  ligament,  and 
forming  a  tumor  on  the  inner  and  upper  pturt  of 
the  thigh ;  umbilical,  in  which  th6  protrusion 
takes  place  at  the  navel  or  foetal  opening  of  the 
umbilical  cord ;  ventral,  at  the  openings  in  the 
UrUa  alba  or  Uneatemilunares;  aiaphragmatic, 
in  which  the  abdominal  organs  pass  into  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  through  some  natural  or 
abnormal  opening  in  the  diaphragm.  All  the 
abdominal  viscera,  except  the  duodenum,  pan- 
creas, and  kidneys,  may  form  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  hernial  tumor;  but  the.floating  por- 
tions of  the  small  intestines  (Jejunum  and  ueum)y 
the  omentum,  and  the  arch  of  the  colon,  are 
their  most  frequent  constituents.  Hernia  rarely 
protrudes  on  the  posterior  and  lateral  portions 
of  the  abdomen,  which  are  protected  by  thick 
muscles  and  firm  unperforateid  aponeuroses,  and 
where  the  organs  are  of  larse  size  and  but  lit- 
tle movable;  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  on 
the  contrary,  la  thin,  extensible,  having  weak 
points  in  the  inguinal  rings  and  can^  and 
freely  floating  organs  always  pressing  upon  its 
yielding  tissues.  A  hernia  is  said  to  be  re- 
ducible, when  it  may  be  returned  into  the  ab- 
domen ;  irreducible,  when  not  thus  returnable ; 
and  strangulated,  when,  owing  to  some  con- 
striction, it  cannot  be  return^,  and  it  inter- 
feres with  the  circulation  in  the  intestines  and 
the  passage  of  their  contents.  The  sao  of  a 
hernia  is  a  pouch  of  the  reflected  or  pariettd 
layer  of  the  peritoneum,  which  is  pushed  for- 
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ward  in  proportion  to  the  esoapeof  the  viscera; 
external  to  wis  are  the  layers  of  fasciae,  muscles, 
and  cellular  tissues,  varying  in  thickness  accord- 
ing to  the  situation  of  the  tumor.  When  we 
consider  the  yielding  nature  of  the  abdominal 
walls,  their  liability  to  pressure  from  muscular 
action,  and  the  weak  points  inviting  protrusion 
of  the  viscera,  it  is  not  surprising  that  hernia 
is  so  common ;  it  has  been  estimated  that 
in  the  male  sex  at  least  one  in  five  is  affected 
by  it  The  exciting  causes  are  such  as  sud- 
denly or  violently  compress  the  oigans  by  ac- 
tion of  the  abdominal  musdes,  such  as  great 
bodily  exertion,  the  lifting  of  heavy  weights, 
violent  vomiting,  coughing,  and  sneezing;  long 
continued  eflbrts  in  parturition,  defecation,  or 
micturition;  habitual  compression  by  corsets^ 
belts,  bandages,  and  heavy  hip-supported  cloth- 
ing; fidls,  improper  gymnsstic  exercises  and 
feats  of  strength,  severe  blows  and  contusions. 
A  simple  hernia,  easily  reducible  and  kept  so  by 
a  proper  truse,  is  rather  an  annoying  infirmity 
than  a  positive  disease,  and  is  generally  sus- 
ceptible of  a  radical  cure. — ^The  treatment  of  re- 
ducible hernia  is  to  return  it  to  the  abdomen  by 
a  process  called  the  toru,  and  to  retain  it  in 
place  by  a  properlj  constructed  and  well  fitting 
truss.  Great  care  IS  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  the  truss;  it  should  fit  exactly,  the  springs 
should  have  the  right  bearings  and  pressure, 
and  the  pads  the  proper  shape  and  connstency. 
Hernia  may  be  rendered  irreducible  by  adhe- 
sions of  the  sac  to  its  contents,  and  of  the  lat- 
ter to  each  other,  or  by  enlargement  of  the 
oontained  omentum  from  fatty  deposition ; 
the  treatment  is  merely  palliative,  except  in 
rare  and  favorable  cases.  Strangulated  hernia 
may  be  produced  by  a  sudden  protrndon 
through  a  narrow  aperture  after  violent  exer- 
tion, by  swelling  or  spasmodic  action  about  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  distention  of  the  intestine  by 
flatus  or  fffices,  and  swelling  and  congestion  of 
the  omentum  and  mesentery;  the  stricture  is 

Senerally  at  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  in- 
ications  of  treatment  are  to  reduce  the  her- 
nial contents  by  the  taxis,  if  possible,  with  the 
assistance  of  relaxation  of  the  muscles  by  posi- 
tion, by  bleeding,  hot  baths,  narcotics,  tobacco 
enemata,  cold  applications,  and  antimonial  pros- 
tration, or,  in  modem  times,  by  the  inhalation 
of  sulphuric  ether  and  chloroform ;  if  these  fail, 
the  sac  must  be  cautiously  opened,  the  stricture 
divided  by  the  knife,  and  the  hernia  returned. 
Strangulated  hernia  is  always  a  dangerous  af- 
fection, and  frequently  fatal  either  in  itself 
or  from  the  eflects  of  operations.  Umbilical 
hernia,  most  common  in  new-born  children, 
is  treated  on  similar  principles,  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  contents,  and  their  retention 
by  a  special  bandage.  Diaphragmatic  hernia, 
whether  from  congenital  deficiency  or  acciden- 
tal rupture  of  this  partition,  when  strangulated, 
is  difficult  of  diagnosis,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
itive  surgery ;  ether  would  probably  give 


tie  best  ohnnce  of  relief  by  relaxing  spasm. 
HERNIGI,  an  ancient  people  of  central  Italy, 
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often  mendoned  in  the  earlj  history  of  Rome. 
They  were  of  the  Sabine  race,  and  inhabited 
the  Apennines  of  Latinm  between  Lacus  Fa- 
cinns  (nowLake  Gelano)  and  theTrenug[Saooo^, 
a  tribntarj  of  the  Liris  (Garigliano).  Their 
name  is  supposed  to  have  signified  "  mountain- 
eers.'* Their  nearest  neighbors  were  the  Marsi, 
uSiqui,  and  Volsci,  whom  they  equalled  in  bra- 
very, and  like  whom  they  obstinately  resisted 
the  growing  power  of  Rome.  In  486  B.  C, 
however,  they  became  the  allies  of  the  Romans, 
and  180  years  later  they  were  finally  subdued 
by  them.  Anagnia  (Anagni)  was  the  chief 
town  in  their  territory,  near  which  Oicero  had 
a  beantifal  estate. 

HERNOSAND,  or  Wxstbb  Nobblastd,  an 
administrative  province  of  Sweden,  compridnff 
the  districts  of  Angermannland,  Jemptland,  and 
Medelpad;  area,  9,650  so.  m.;  pop.  in  1855. 
110,148.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of 
tJmea,  W.  by  Ostersund,  S.  by  Gefle,  and  E.  by 
the  gulf  of  Botimia.  It  contains  several  fertile 
valleys,  with  wooded  hills,  and  is  watered  by 
numerous  lakes  and  the  rivers  Angermann,  So- 
dra,  Adals,  Sanga,  and  Indal.  Its  towns  are 
Hemosand,  the  capital,  and  Sundsvall.  The 
former  is  a  well  built  seaport  of  2,200  inhabit- 
ants, on  the  W.  side  of  the  island  of  Hern5n, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Angermann  river.  It 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  has  a  small 
provincial  college,  botanical  garden,  and  an 
establishment  for  printing  books  in  the  Lapp 
language. 

HERO.    See  Hsbok. 

HERO,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  priestess  of 
Venus  at  Sestos,  beloved  by  Leander,  a  native 
of  Abydos.  Leander  used  nightly  to  swim  across 
the  Hellespont  to  visit  his  mistress ;  but  one 
tempestuous  night  he  was  drowned,  and  in  the 
morning  the  billows  cast  his  body  on  the  shore. 
When  Hero  beheld  the  lifeless  form  of  her  lover, 
she  threw  herself  into  the  sea. 

HEROD,  sumamed  the  Great,  king  of  the 
Jews,  son  of  Antipater,  a  noble  Idumaean,  born 
in  Ascalon,  Judsaa,  about  71  B.  C,  died  in  4 
B.  0.  When  in  47  B.  0.  Jidins  OcDsar  appoint- 
ed his  father  procurator  of  JudsBa,  the  young 
Herod  obtained  the  government  of  Galilee.  He 
quickly  gave  proof  of  his  energy  and  talent  by 
vanquishing  the  hordes  of  robbers  which  then 
infested  the  province.  Alarming  the  ruling  men 
at  Jerusalem  by  his  popularity,  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  sanhedrim  on  complaints  of 
having  put  Jewish  citizens  to  death  without 
trial.  On  the  appointed  day  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  tribunal,  gorgeously  clad  in  purple, 
and  surrounded  by  armed  men;  and  though 
his  acquittal  was  pronounced,  he  departed  se- 
cretly to  Syria,  and  was  appointed  governor  of 
CoQle-Syria  in  46.  After  the  death  of  Cssar 
he  &vored  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  received 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Syria.  He  was 
equally  successful  in  winning  the  support  of 
MjEurk  Antony,  who  entertained  him  at  Rome 
in  40,  and  obtained  from  the  senate  a  decree 
appointing  him  king  of  Jud»a.    After  the  bat- 


He  oi  Aetlam  (81  B.  0.)  and  the  death  of  Anto- 
ny, he  was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  Augus- 
tus, whose  favor  he  eigojed  during  lus  reign. 
He  had  entered  upon  his  government  by  be- 
sieging Jerusalem,  and  he  hesitated  at  no  crime 
or  cruelty  to  establish  his  sovereignly.  Hyrcanus, 
whom  he  feared  as  a  competitor,  was  put  to  death 
on  a  charge  of  treason;  his  own  wife  Mariamne, 
to  whom  ne  was  passionately  attached,  was  exe- 
cuted ;  and  her  execution  was  followed  by  that 
of  thdr  two  sons,  and  of  her  nearest  relatives^ 
and  several  of  his  principal  counsellors.  His  ad- 
ministration was,  nowever,  vigorous  and  splen- 
did, and  Judffia  was  for  80  years  nndistnrbed 
by  waTf  though  its  forces  aided  the  Romans  in 
ijabia  and  on  the  Bosporus.  He  erected  a 
marble  temple  at  Paneas  in  honor  of  Augnstus, 
restored  the  city  of  Samaria  under  the  name  of 
Sebaste,  transformed  a  small  town  on  the  coast 
into  the  magnificent  city  of  Cflo^rea,  erected 
temples  and  theatres,  and  an  amphitheatre  with- 
out the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  Bomaa 
combats  with  wild  beasts  and  gladiators  were 
exhibited,  sought  to  conciliate  his  subjects  by 
many  acts  of  munificence  and  liberality,  and 
begfl^  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  In 
18  B.  0.  he  visited  Rom^  and  was  received  with 
the  greatest  distinction  oy  Augustus.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  his  reign  was  harassed  by  conspir- 
acies and  intrigues,  and  it  was  hi  his  last  ill- 
ness, while  a  fuuf ul  disease  was  consuming  his 
stomach  and  intestines,  that  he  must  have  or- 
dered the  murder  of  the  children  in  Bethlehem. 
This  event  is  recorded  only  by  the  evangelist 
(Matt.  ii.  16),  and,  being  confined  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  sinffle  village,  may  naturally  have 
passed  unnoticed  b^  Josephus  amid  the  many 
more  general  atrocities  of  his  government  H^ 
death  occurred  in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
that  event  being  known  to  have  taken  platfe  4 
years  before  the  date  in  general  use  as  the 
Christian  era.  Josephus  is  the  principal  author- 
ity for  the  events  of  his  reign,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  barbarities,  restored  to  Jerusalem 
much  of  its  earlier  magnificence.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  no  fewer  than  10  wives,  and  by  his  wiU 
partitioned  his  kingdom  between  8  of  his  sons, 
Archelaus,  Philip,  and  Herod  Antipas. 

HEROD  AGRIPPA  I.,  king  of  Judna  and 
Chalcis,  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great,  born  in  the  year  7  B.C.,  died 
A.  D.  44.  He  was  a  favorite  of  his  grand&ther, 
who,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  sent  him  to 
Rome  where  he  was  educated.  Caligula 
gave  him  the  tetrarchy  of  Judesa  with  the  title 
of  king.  For  services  rendered,  the  emperor 
Claudius,  after  the  banishment  of  Herod  Anti- 
pas,  gave  him  all  the  provinces  of  ancient  Jadsea 
and  uie  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  so  that  he  became 
of  a  sudden  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  the 
East  He  governed  mudi  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Jews,  and  probably  from  a  desire  of  pleas- 
ing the  fanatical  party  put  to  death  the  apostle 
James,  and  shut  up  Peter  in  prison.  At  C»- 
sarea,  while  giving  games  in  honor  of  Claudius, 
the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  waited  on 
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blm^deriring  peace.  Arrared  in  royal  i^^pare], 
lie  sat  upon  nis  throne  and  made  an  oration  to 
them,  and  they  glorified  him  aa  a  god.  He 
wUlingly  receiTed  the  impions  flattery,  bat  soon 
after  med  miserably  (Acts  xiL),  after  a  reign 
of  7  years. 

HEBOD  AGBIPPA  11.,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, a  Jewish  prince,  born  A*  D.  80,  died  in 
IC^.  When  his  father  died,  he  was  residing  at 
the  court  of  the  emperor  Olandins,  who,  instead 
of  bestowing  on  bun  the  dominions  to  which 
be  was  heir,  detained  him  for  4  years  at  Borne. 
In  A.  D.  48  he  received  the  small  principality  of 
Ohalda,  to  which  additions  were  sabseqnently 
made.  In  60  he  went  with  his  sister  Berenice  to 
OesBiea  to  salnte  Festos  on  his  aooeasion  to  the 
goyemmeDt  of  Judtea,  and  St  Paul,  a  prisoner 
tiiercw  stated  his  case  before  Mm.  Before  the 
rebeluon  of  the  Jews  from  the  Bomans^  he 
sought  to  reconcile  them,  and  during  the  war 
he  sided  with  the  Bomans.  After  the  capture. 
and  destruction  of  Jerosalem  he  retired  with 
B«rei4ce  to  Borne. 

HEBOD  ANTIPAS.    See  Abtipas; 

HEB0DE8  ATTICUS.    See  Attious. 

HEBODIAN,  a  Greek  writer  .on  Boman  his- 
tory, supposed  to  hare  lired  between  A  D.  170 
and  840.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  except 
that  he  resided  for  a  long  time  in  Italy,  ms 
work  is  entitled  Trjg  firm  Mo^y  BatrcXciar 
'lanpMP  Bi/3Xia  oicr#,  and  contams  the  history 
of  the  15  reigns  between  A.  D.  180  and  288. 
His  style  is  formed  on  that  of  Thucydides,  and 
thou^  his  chronology  and  geo^aphy  are  some- 
times inaccurate,  his  narrative  is  generally  clear 
and  impartial.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Irmiach  (5  vols.,  178»-1805),  F.  A.  Wolf  (1792), 
and  Bekker  (1826.) 

HEBODOTUS,  a  Greek  historian,  styled  the 
father  of  history,  born  in  Halicamassus,  a  Dorio 
oolonj  in  Asia  Minor,  in  484  B.  0.,  died  in 
ninrium,  a  Greek  settlement  in  Italy,  about 
424.  The  statement  of  Snidas  that  he  belonged 
to  an.  illQstrioas  family  is  confirmed  by  the  in- 
dications of  wealth  fhmished  by  his  high  edu- 
cation and  abundant  means  for  freqnent  and 
distant  travel.  It  is  probable  that  he  contigued 
to  redde  at  Halicarnassos,  making  that  the 
centre  from  which  he  undertook  long  journeys 
for  historical  and  geographical  inquiry,  till  about 
447,  when, ha^g  brongbthis  history  to  adegree 
of  oompleteness,  he  removed  to  Athens.  There 
is  no  confirmation  of  the  story  of  Suidas  that 
he  was  forced  to  fly  from  Halicarnassos  to  Sa- 
mo8  by  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  who  put  to 
death  his  reUUve,  the  ^ic  poet  Panyasis;  that 
in  Samos  he  adopted  the  lomc  dialect  and  wrote 
his  history ;  and  that  he  took  the  lead  in  an  in- 
surrection for  the  liberati(m  of  his  native  city. 
Had  he  thns  been  a  tyrannicide,  it  is  unlikdy 
that  the  circumstance  would  have  passed  with- 
out mention  by  panegyrists,  and  his  adoption  of 
the  Ionic  dialect  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
fbot  that  that  dialect  was  already  employed 
Ibr  prose  compoeition.  Hia  travels  must  have 
occupied  many  years,  since  he  visited  Babylon, 
TOL.  n. — ^9 ' 


Ardericoa  near  Snal^  the  remote  parts  of 
llgypt)  Cyrene,  Colchis,  Scythia,  Thraoe»  Zante, 
Dodona,  and  Magna  Gnecia,  thus  ran§nng  over 
a  space  more  than  1,700  miles  from  £.  to  W. 
and  1,660  miles  from  N.  to  S.  Within  theae 
limits  his  knowledge  of  sceneiy,  cities,  temples, 
manners  and  costoms,  and  varioos  wonders,  is 
generally  so  minute  and  full  that  it  could  have 
been  acquired  only  by  a  leisarely  examination. 
In  Egypt,  for  instance,  he  personally  visited 
the  great  capitals  Memphis  and  Heliopolia, 
the  smaller  towns,  Sais,  Bubastis,  Buta  raph- 
remis,  ChemmiB,  Orocodilopolis,  and  Elephan- 
tine, the  labyrinth,  Lake  Moeris,  the  line  of  the 
canal  from  the  Arabian  golf  to  the  Nile,  the 
borders  toward  the  -desert  of  Sinai^  and  the 
whole  region  of  the  Delta.  It  is  probable  that 
his  travels  occupied  only  the  earlier  portion 
of  his  life,  and  that  he  devoted  himself  to  se- 
clusion, study,  and  composition  when  in  his 
88th  year,  he  removed  to  Athens.  It  is  related 
on  uncertain  authority  that  in  446  the  Athe- 
nian assembly  decreed  a  reward  to  him  for  hia 
history,  which  he  had  read  publicly ;  that  he 
made  Imown  his  work  by  recitation  not  only  at 
Athens  but  in  other  cities^  travelling  from  place 
to  place  as  a  sort  of  prose  rhapsodist ;  and  that 
at  the  recital  of  it  b^ore  the  collected  Greeks  at 
the  great  Olympian  festival  the  young  Thucy- 
dides was  present  and  was  moved  to  tears.  He- 
rodotns  while  at  Athens  was  at  least  acquainted 
with  Thucydides,  Sophocles,  and  some  of  the 
other  intellectual  lights  that  distinguished  the 
a^  of  Perides,  and  it  was  doubtless  from  asso- 
ciation with  them  in  the  centre  of  literary  Hellas 
that  he  received  the  impulse  to  that  wonderfcd 
elaboration  of  his  work  which  he  carried  on  for 
20  years  after  his  departure.  In  443  he  joined 
the  colonists  whom  Pericles  was  sending  out  to 
Italy,  and  became  one  of  the  first  settlers  at 
Thuriam,  with  Hippodamus  the  architect  of 
Pirous,  Lysias  the  orator,  then  only  in  his  15th 
year,  his  brother  Ptolemarohus,  the  friend  of 
Socrates,  and  with  others.  From  this  time  he 
applied  himself  only  to  the  perfection  of  his 
history,  retouching  the  narrative  and  interweav- 
ing parenthetical  passages  and  accounts  of  later 
events.  The  abruptness  of  its  close  and  oc- 
casional traces  of  incompleteness  indicate  that, 
notwithstanding  he  haa  been  constantly  im- 
proving it,  it  was  not  entirely  finished  at  his 
deatli.  Many  critics  believe  that  he  oompoeed 
also  the  separate  treatise  on  Assyrian  history 
to  which  he  twice  refers  in  his  general  history 
for  fuller  information,  but  which  has  not  been 
preserved.  The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are 
not  altogether  certain,  his  life  being  prolonged 
according  to  some  to  894,  and  Pella  and  Athena 
instead  of  Thurium  being  made  his  abode  in  his 
latest  years.  There  were  Greek  historians  in  the 
century  before  Herodotus,  called  in  general  log- 
ographers  or  legend  writers,  though  some  of 
them  treated  not  only  the  mythical  period,  but 
proper  geographies^  and  historical  saldects. 
But  though  he  is  habitually  minute  in  referring 
to  hb  authorities,  the  only  Greek  historian 
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whom  he  qnotes  or  whose  works  he  leemB  to 
haye  consalted  is  HeoatoBoa.  He  maj  hare 
drawn  to  soDie  extent  from  other  writers,  ge- 
ographers and  mjthologers,  yet  he  prohablj 
owed  very  little  to  the  whole  prose  literatore 
of  his  oountry,  which  was  then  in  its  infancy, 
and  derived  almost  all  his  narratives  and  de* 
scriptions  from  personal  observation  and  in- 

fniry.  The  main  sabject  of  his  history  is  the 
^ersian  witr  of  invasion,  the  contest  which  be- 
gan with  the  expedition  of  Msrdonins  and  ter- 
minated with  the  disoomfitore  of  Xerxes.  He, 
however,  not  only  relates  as  an  introduction 
the  growth  of  the  Persian  empire  and  the  pre- 
vious hostilities  between  Greece  and  Persia, 
bot  throaffhoat  the  worfe  takes  every  oppor- 
tmiity  of  diverging  from  his  principal  object  in 
order  to  introduce  his  various  historical,  geo- 
mphical,  and  antiquarian  knowledge.  Thus  he 
mterweaves  acconnts  of  Crodsns  and  of  the 
Lydian  kingdom,  of  the  Babvlonians  and  As- 
^rians.  of  the  Egyptians,  of  the  Greek  colonies 
of  nortnem  Africa  and  the  native  Libyan  races, 
ai  the  Scythians  and  Hyperboreans,  apropos  of 
whom  he  gives  an  episode  on  nniversal  geog- 
raphy. For  the  later  and  more  important  por- 
tion of  his  history  abundant  living  testimony 
was  easily  accessible  to  him,  beade  which  there 
were  in  most  of  the  countries  monumental  rec- 
cnds  of  antiquity,  and  oral  traditions  even  in 
Soythia  and  Libya.  Thus  in  Greece  there  were 
lists  of  the  kinffs,  priests,  and  victors  at  the 

nes  preserved  in  dties  and  sanctuaries,  and 
catory  inscriptions  on  offerings  in  the  tem- 
ples ;  the  Babylonians  had  sculptured  documents, 
many  of  which  have  recently  been  discovered, 
tracing  their  history  back  with  accuracy  for 
2,000  years;  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians 
reached  to  a  still  higher  date;  and  in  Persia 
there  were  not  only  memorials  on  pillars,  tombs, 
and  palaces,  but  more  copious  writmgs  on  parch- 
ment preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  empire. 
Herodotus  was  unable  to  read  any  language  but 
his  own,  and  was  therefore  in  foreign  countries 
dependent  on  his  informants.  These  were  in 
l^ETTPt  the  priests,  and  they  took  advantage  of 
his  ignorance  to  magnify  the  antiquity  of  their 
nation  by  representing  lists  of  monarcns  as  con- 
secutive which  were  often  contemporary,  to 
conceal  from  him  their  dark  period  of  subjec- 
tion under  the  invading  shepherd  kings,  and  to 
modify  other  inglorious  portions  of  their  his- 
tory. In  Babylon  he  probably  obtained  but 
little  of  his  information  from  the  Chaldean 
priestly  caste,  who  possessed  the  most  exact 
and  extensive  knowledge ;  and  though  his  ac- 
counts are  correct  in  outline,  they  lack  the  ful- 
ness and  precision  of  the  narrative  of  the  priest 
Berosus,  who  wrote  more  than  a  century  later. 
Being  bom  and  bred  up  in  a  Greek  city  that 
was  subject  to  Persia,  he  doubtless  came  fre- 
quently into  contact  with  Persian  soldiers  and 
officials,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  access  also 
to  some  of  the  most  important  documents  in 
the  royal  archives,  perhaps  by  means  of  Greek 
transcripts.     His  Persian  history  is  therefore 


based  in  the  main  on  anthentio  national  rso* 
orda,  diversified  especially  in  the  earlier  part 
by  circumstances  and  adventures  frqpi  roman- 
tic chroniclers.  Thus  for  the  most  important 
portions  of  his  work  Herbdotns  had  monn- 
mentsl  records  of  a  trustworthy  character,  ao- 
oessible  to  himsdf  or  his  informants;  and  his 
diligence,  honesty,  and  impartiality  in  employ- 
ing the  materials  that  were  open  to  him,  nave 
been  ^nerally  admitted.  His  chief  defect  as  a 
historian  is  an  nndue  love  of  the  marvellous, 
leading  him  to  give  accounts  of  strange  and 
astonishing  manners,  surpriring  phenomoui  of 
nature,  and  singular  productions  and  animals^ 
which  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  shown  to 
be  untrue,  and  sometimes,  to  repeat  narratives 
of  resl  events,  as  he  received  tnem,  with  vast 
exaggeration.  This  is  partly  expluoed  by  thA 
fS^t  that  his  rule  was  not  to  r^ect  a  report  if 
he  did  not  believe  it,  but  to  record  whatever 
he  heard  of  countries  and  events  of  which  the 
Greeks  knew  little  or  nothing.  Without  thia 
tendency  he  would  not  have  imparted  many 
valuable  though  partially  fabulous  accounts,  in 
which  recent  inquirers  have  discovered  substan- 
tial truth;  and  his  truthfulness  and  accuracy 
whenever  he  speaks  from  his  own  obaervatioD 
have  been  universally  admired  by  modem  trav- 
ellers. The  skill  with  which  he  has  int«r- 
woven  his  episodes,  and  tlie  pervading  idea 
of  a  divine  Nemesis  which  he  constant^  pre- 
sents, gives  to  his  history  the  unity  essentiid  to 
a  work  of  art.  The  peculiarity  of  his  theory  of 
divine  retribution  is  that  he  regards  mere  great- 
ness and  good  fortune,  apart  from  any  impiety 
or  arrogance,  as  provoking  the  envy  of  the 
gods  (<^ifot  r«v  h^v).  This  theory  was  the 
great  moral  which  he  had  drawn  from  his  sur- 
vey of  mundane  events ;  and  perhaps  the  chief 
attraction  of  his  main  theme,  and  the  principle 
which  guided  him  in  his  choice  of  episodes, 
was  that  he  might  present  signed  iUnstrations 
of  greatness  laid  low,  of  monarchs  and  patriots 
who  gradually  rose  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory  and 
pro^erity  only  to  experience  a  most  calamitous 
reverse.  The  simple  beauty  of  his  s^Ie,  the 
grandeur  of  his  historical  combinatioDa,  the 
amiability  of  his  temper,  and  the  entertsinment 
which  his  narrative  Airnishes,  have  never  beoi 
questioned,  and  he  is  esteemed  by  schdara  the 
earliest  and  best  of  romantic  historians. — The 
best  editions  are  those  of  Schwdghftusw  ^6  tqIb., 
Strasboni^  and  Paris,  1806 ;  reprinted  m  Lon- 
don, 1818),  Gaisford  (4  vol&,  Oxford,  1824X 
and  Bahr  ^4  vols.,  Leipsie,  1880  et  ieg.).  The 
best  English  translation  is  that  of  the  Bot.  G. 
Rawlinson.  assisted  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlineon  and 
Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  (4  vols.,  London,  1858  it 
9eq. ;  New  York,  1859  et  seq,\  with  copious  notes 
and  appendices  embodying  the  chief  historical 
and  eUinographical  illustrations  that  have  been 
obtained  in  the  progress  of  cuneiform  and  hier- 
oglyphical  discovery. 

HEROES,  or  DmoooDs,  in  Greek  mythology, 
persons  forming  an  intermediate  link  between 
men  and  gods.    In  the  Homeric  poems  they 
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appear  as  the  sons  of  gods,  and  as  another  and 
bigber  race  than  men^  who  are  horn  of  the 
earth,  from  stones  and  trees.  They  were  more 
pow^ibl,  heaatifal,  oonrageoas,  and  in  every 
respect  more  excellent  than  men,  with  whom 
as  with  the  gods  they  associated  intimately. 
They  were  the  early  national  heroes,  kings, 
lawgiyers,  founders  of  cities,  oon^nerors  in  hat- 
tie,  leaders  of  adventarers,  and  original  heads  of 
all  rojid  and  nohle  houses.  In  Hesiod  they 
are  represented  as  the  fourth  created  race,  the 
sncoesBors  of  the  golden,  sily^r,  and  hrazen 
races,  and  the  precursors  of  that  of  hron.  They 
were  a  splendid  stock,  the  chiefb  who  perform- 
ed the  exploits  at  the  sieges  of  Troy  andThehes; 
bat  they  soon  became  extinct,  some  perishing 
in  war,  others  heing  transferred  hy  Jupiter  to  a 
happier  state  in  the  isles  of  the  hlessed,  where 
they  reaped  thrice  in  a  year  the  spontaneous 
findts  of  the  earth.  Hesiod  doubtless  introduced 
the  divine  race  of  heroes  between  that  of  brass 
and  that  of  iron  only  to  give  a  place  to  the  cham- 
pions at  Thebes  and  Troy  in  immediate  con- 
tiguity with  the  present  iron  race,  the  noblest 
members  of  which  were  of  heroic  descent.  The 
beroio  or  anti-historical  age  of  Gfreeoe  extended 
to  the  return  of  the  victors  from  Troy,  and  of 
the  Doric  Heraclidie  into  tlie  Peloponnesus.  Of 
the  various  legends  concerning  it,  some  sprang 
from  and  were  peculiar  to  particular  places,  as 
those  of  the  Lapithas  and  centaurs  in  Thessaly ; 
of  Cadmus  and  Amphion  in  Thebes;  of  lo, 
Danaus,  and  Perseus  in  Argos;  of  Sisyphus, 
Bellerophon,  and  Glaucns  in  Corinth ;  of  the 
Dioscuri  in  Laconia  and  Messenia ;  of  Enropa, 
Iflnos,  and  the  Minotaur  in  Crete ;  and  of  Ce- 
crops,  Procne  and  Philomele,  Cephalns  and  Pro- 
oris,  Erechtheus,  Ion,  and  Pandion  in  Attica. 
The  general  Hellenic  heroic  legends  were  those 
of  Hercules  and  the  Heraclidsa,  Theseusw  Me- 
leager,  the  Argonauts,  tiie  Theban  cycle  of 
(Bdipus,  the  seven  against  Thebe^  the  Epigoni, 
and  Alcm»on,  and  the  Trojan  cycle  of  the  Pelo- 
pidsB,  JSaoidsi,  Atridas,  Diomede,  and  Ulysses. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  myths  of  the  pro- 
phetic heroes  Melampns,  Amphiaraus.  Polyidns, 
Mopsus,  TIresiaa,  and  Calohaa ;  of  tne  musical 
heroes  Orpheus,  Thamyris,  Linns,  HymensBus, 
Jalemus,  Musnns,  Eumolpus,  and  even  Homer 
and  Hesiod ;  and  of  the  artistic  heroes  Dcedalus, 
Trophonius,  and  Agamedes. 

HEROIC  VERSE,  the  measure  of  epic  or 
heroic  poetry,  being  in  Greek  and  Latin  the 
hexameter,  in  Italian,  English,  and  German 
the  iambic  of  10  syllables  with  or  without  an 
additional  short  syllable,  and  in  fVench  the  iam- 
bic of  12  syllables,  called  also  an  Alexandrine. 

HEROLD,  Lotus  Josbph  FEBDnrANn,  a  French 
composer,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  28, 1791,  died  at 
Termes,  near  Paris,  Jan.  IS,  1888.  He  studied 
successively  with  Mehul,  Adam,  and  Cherubini, 
and,  having  by  a  successftil  competition  for  the 
prizes  of  the  canierwitoire  procured  the  means 
for  travel,  passed  6  years  in  Italy.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  in  1817  he  wrote  a  number  of 
works  ibr  the  opSra  eomique,  which  were  suc- 


cessftd  in  their  day,  but  are  now  mostly  fbr- 

rten.  ZampcL  produced  in  1881,  placed  him 
the  first  rank  of  French  composers.  Hla 
health,  however,  began  to  yield  to  the  inceesant 
demands  upon  his  pen,  and  after  the  production 
of  the  JPrS  au»  ekrcs  and  £a  nMioiiM  mxM  m^ 
deein^  which  were  received  with  mat  fkvor, 
he  died  in  the  xenith  of  his  fame.  He  is  known 
altogether  by  his  later  works,  which  are  ft^ 
quently  performed  on  the  French  and  German 
stage,  eflpedally  Zampa, 

HERON,  a  wading  bird  of  the  fiimily  ard^i- 
da^  and  the  old  genus  ardea  (Linn.).  The  bill 
is  much  longer  9ian  the  head,  rather  slender, 
sharp,  and  straight,  with  an  emargination  at  the 
tip ;  the  wings  are  long,  the  Ist  quUl  nearly  as 
long  as  the  2d  and  8d,  which  are  equal  and  long^ 
est;  the  tail  short  and  even,  of  12  stiffened 
feathers;  tarsi  long  and  slender,  transversely 
scaled  in  front;  tibia  lengthened,  bare  for  the 
lower  third  or  half;  outer  toe  longer  than  the 
inner,  and  united  at  the  base  to  the  middle  one; 
hind  toe  long,  on  a  level  with  the  others;  claws 
moderate,  curved,  and  acute,  the  inner  edge  of 
the  middle  one  pectinated.  The  body  is  rather 
compressed ;  the  neck  is  very  long,  well  feath- 
ered, and,  by  a  beautiful  arrangement  in  tiie 
cervical  vertebra,  capable  of  being  turned  so 
that  the  head  may  be  placed  almost  at  a  right 
angle  with  it;  the  bill  is  a  formidable  weapon, 
and  used  to  inflict  severe  wounds  on  the  incau- 
tious sportsman  or  its  animal  enemies.  The 
herons  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
toigrating  to  the  warmer  regions  as  winter  comes 
on ;  they  are  generally  seen  alone,  standing  sol- 
emnly in  swamps,  pools,  and  shallow  rivers, 
waiting  for  their  prey  to  come  within  reach, 
with  the  long  neck  drawn  down  between  the 
shoulders ;  ^t  no  sooner  does  a  reptile  or  a  fish 
appear  than  the  bill  is  darted  forth  and  the  ani- 
mal immediately  swallowed.  They  do  not  seize 
fish  with  their  feet,  as  was  formerly  believed 
fh)m  the  serrated  middle  daw ;  this  corab-Kke 
structure  is  for  the  purpose  of  remoring  from 
the  bill  the  sticky  down  which  adheres  to  it 
after  cleansing  the  plumage ;  the  claw  is  passed' 
feona  the  tip  to  the  base  of  the  bill,  on  each 
side,  and  any  feathers,  slime  of  fish,  or  other 
adhering  dirt,  removed. — ^The  bitterns  and  the 
egrets  have  been  noticed  under  their  titles,, 
and  the  night  herons  will  be  described  in  their' 
order.  The  common  heron  of  Europe  {A,  cine' 
tea.  Linn.),  celebrated  in  old  times  as  the  bird 
which  aflbrded  the  principal  sport  in  filconry,^ 
is  of  a  bluish  ash  color,  with  a  black  crest  on  the 
hind  head,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  white 
with  black  dots;  the  shoulder  of  the  wings  and 
the  primaries  black ;  a  naked  space  around  the 
eyes.  Its  fbod  consists  of  fish,  frogs,  ac[uatio 
insects  and  mollusks,  mice,  moles,  and  similar 
small  animals.  The  nest  is  genendly  made  on 
high  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers.  The  fiigfat 
is  at  times  very  high,  and  is  performed  with  the 
legs  hanging  behind,  and  tne  head  and  neck 
resting  on  the  bnck.  It  makes  at  times  a  harsh 
and  loud  scream;  when  taken  young,  it  be- 
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eomee  so  far  domesticated  os  to  associate  with 
domeatic  fowl ;  though  a  royal  bird  In  respect 
to  game,  its  fi^  is  onfit  for  food.  Heron  hawk* 
ingL  once  afayorite  pastime  of  kings  and  noblesi 
and  a  fit  emblem  of  the  old-world  rdations  be- 
tween ruler  and  people,  has  never  been  intro- 
dnced  into  America.  It  is  distributed  not  only 
over  Europe,  but  over  most  parts  of  the  old 
world ;  among  some  eastern  nations  tlie  crests  of 
the  males  are  highly  esteemed  as  ornaments.  The 
purple  heron  of  Europe  (A,  purpurea^  Linn.)  is 
a  very  handsome  bird  with  the  ekgant  shape 
of  a  heron  and  the  rufous  and  purplish  tints  of 
the  bitterns.  The  Louisiana  heron  (A,  Ludo^ 
fneiana^  Wils.)  is  about  27  inches  long,  with  an 
extent  of  wmgs  of  3  feet;,  the  bill  is  very  slen- 
der ;  the  head  with  a  lonff  crest,  the  feathers, 
with  those  of  the  neck  ana  upper  bade,  lanceo- 
late; like  the  egreta  it  has  the  feathers  of  the 
lower  back  plumose  and  leuffth^ied ;  the  color 
above  is  slaty  blue  on  the  head^  neck,  and  exposed 
upper  pf^ ;  lower  back,  rump,  under  parte,  and 
miodle  line  of  throat,  wnite ;  occiput  and  Wk 
of  neck  purplish ;  bill  brownish  black  above  and 
at  tip ;  the  female  is  like  the  male.  From  its 
beauty  of  form  and  plumage  and  grace  of  mo- 
tion, Audubon  calls  this  heron  the  ^^  lady  of  the 
waters  ;^  it  is  found  on  the  coast  of  the  southern 
Atlantic  and  gulf  states,  never  fiar  inland ;  it  is 
a  social  bird,  keeping  in  company  and  sometimes 
breeding  in  the  same  places  with  egrets  and 
other  herons ;  it  is  not  very  shy,  and  its  flight 
is  irregular  and  swifter  than  that  of  any  o^er 
species.  The  nests  are  generally  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  ground,  on  low  bushes,  and  very 
dose  to  eadi  other,  made  of  small  dried  sticks 
crossed  in  various  ways,  flat,  and  each  contain- 
ing 9  o«p;  these  are  about  li  by  1^  inches, 
nearly  emptical,  of  a  pale  greenish  blue  color, 
thin,  and  smooth;  the  period  of  incubation  is 
81  oays ;  as  of  most  herons,  the  flesh  of  the 
youngs  before  they  leave  the  nest,  is  considered 
good  eating.  The  snowy  heron  (A.  candidim- 
mOf  Gmel. ;  genus  ganettOf  Bonap.)  is  abput  28 
inidies  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  38  inch- 
es ;  the  head  is  ornamented  with  a  full  occipital 
crest  of  feathers  with  hair-like  webs,  and  simi- 
lar plumes  on  the  lower  part  of  the  throat;  dor- 
sal plumes  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The 
color  is  pure  white ;  the  bill  black,  yellow  at 
base ;  legs  black.  It  is  found  on  the  coast  of 
the  middle  and  southern  states,  and  across  the 
continent  to  California ;  it  is  a  constant  resir 
dent  in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  is  occasion- 
ally seen  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts.  They 
breed  in  large  communities,  with  other  herons 
and  with  grakles,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
preceding  species;  the  mangroves  of  Florida 
are  &vonte  places  for  their  nests ;  the  eggs  are 
8  in  number,  about  If  by  li  inches,  broadly 
•elliptical,  and  pale  bluish  green;  both  sexes 
incubate,  and  the  young  in  Florida  leave  their 
nest  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  a  month  or 
two  later  further  north ;  both  eggs  and  young 
are  destroyed  by  crows  and  turkey  buzzards. 
They  resort  to  the  borders  of  salt  marshes,  and 


fted  on  shrimps,  small  fiah,  cmstaoeans,  snaila, 
lizards,  frogs,  and  aquatic  insects;  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  prey  they  run  quickly  through  the 
shaUows,  throwing  up  their  wings  in  a  rapid 
and  graoefbl  manner ;  when  wounded  they  de* 
fend  themselves  with  the  bill  with  great  cour- 
age. The  great  blue  heron  (A,  herodiasj  Linn.), 
generally  called  blue  crane,  is  4  feet  Ions  to 
end  of  tail,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  6  feet, 
and  the  bill  6i  inches  with  a  gape  of  7i.  The 
color  above  is  bluish  ash,  with  the  edges  of 
winffs  and  tibiie^rufous ;  neck  cinnamon  brown, 
head  black,  fh)ntal  patch  white ;  below  blade, 
with  broad  white  streaks  on  the  belly ;  lower 
tail  coverts  white,  middle  line  of  throat  the 
same  with  black  and  rufous  streaks ;  bill  green- 
ish above,  dusky  yellow  at  the  base ;  the  quiUs 
black,  and  the  tail  bluish  slate.  There  is  conr 
siderable  variation  in  size  and  plumage,  accord- 
ing to  age  and  habitat.  It  is  found  uirou^^oot 
the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  but  most 
abundantly  in  the  low  lands  borderhsg  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the 
family,  bearing  the  cold  of  a  New  England  winr 
ter ;  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  approadi,  from 
the  acutenees  of  its  hearing  and  vision,  excqpt 
in  close  woods ;  it  feeds  at  Sn  houra  of  the  day, 
and  even  in  clear  nights.*  It  begins  to  breed 
from  the  beflinning  of  Maj^h  to  the  middle  of 
June,  according  to  latitude;  during  the  love 
season  they  associate  in  p^rs,  being  rather  soli- 
tary at  all  other  times ;  several  pairs  sometimeB 
form  a  community,  in  swamps,  pine  baneniS, 
and  localities  several  miles  from  water,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  vicinity  of  rice  fidda,  and  in  the 
tops  of  cypress  trees.  The  eggs,  8  in  number, 
are  2^  by  li  inches,  of  a  dull  bluidi  white  odor ; 
the  male  and  femde  sit  alternately,  feeding  each 
other,  and  are  remarkably  affectionate  to  the 
young ;  the  flesh  of  the  young  is  tolerably  good. 
Its  food  consists  of  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  small 
quadrupeds,  and  large  insects;  it  strikes  its 
prey  through  the  body,  as  near  the  head  as. pos- 
sible, killing  often  by  beating  it  against  the 
ground;  it  is  exceedingly  voracious.  This  bird 
is  capable  of  inflicting  severe  wounds  with  its 
bill,  the  more  dangerous  that  it  generdly  aims 
at  l^e  eyes ;  it  has  been  seen  to  chase  tihe  fiah 
hawk,  and  force  it  to  yield  up  its  prey.  The 
flight  is  high,  midestic,  and  long  sustained. 
The  weight  of  a  full  grown  bird  is  from  6  to  8 
lbs.;  the  intestine  is  about  9  feet  loi^,  not 
thicker  than  a  swan's  quill.  The  great  white 
heron  (A.  oeddentalU^  Aud.)  is  more  than  4  feet 
long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  nearly  T ;  the 
bill  6  inches ;  the  weight  about  7  lbs.  The  col- 
or is  pure  white ;  the  lengthened  occipital  feath- 
ers do  not  form  a  crest.  It  is  found  in  southern 
Florida  and  in  Cuba.  This  is  the  largest  of  the 
herons,  and  has  the  purest  white  plumage.  It 
is  very  shy,  breeding  among  the  keys  on  the 
Florida  coast,  to  which  it  resorts  year  after 
year ;  two  nests  are  rarely  seen  near  eadi  other, 
though  nests  of  other  species  are  often  on  tiie 
same  bush ;  it  begins  to  lay  about  the  1st  of 
February.    It  lays  8  eggs,  2|  by  If  indies, 
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thick-fiheHed,  of  a  plain  light  blnuh  green  color ; 
both  aexea  inonbi^  for  abont  80  days.  It  is 
more  solitary  than  the  preceding  meciea,  except 
on  the  feeding  gronntu;  the  valk  is  minestio, 
and  the  flight  firm  and  regular ;  the  sand  bars 
and  flats  on  which  they  feed  are  often  fax  from 
their  roosting  places,  and  are  rarely  left  until 
the  water  reaches  as  high  as  their  body;  the 
position,  when  roosting,  is  generally  on  one  foot. 
There  Is  a  great  enmity  between  this  and  the 
preceding  species,  and  the  former  will  always 
pnrsne,  ^11,  and  swallow  the  yonng  of  the  lat- 
ter whenever  an  opportunity  offers,  even  though 
otiier  fliYOrite  food  be  in  abundance.  The  blue 
heron  (A.  eemilea^  Linn. ;  genus  florida^  Baird) 
is  22  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  88 ; 
the  bill  is  about  8  inches,  and  the  weight  9  02. 
The  bill  is  slender  and  very  sharp,  and  of  a  blue 
color;  the  prevailing  tint  of  the  bird  is  slate 
blue,  with  the  head  and  neck  bluish  purple ; 
legs  black;  the  yonng  are  white,  sometimes 
spotted  with  blue.  The  top  of  the  head  is  mod- 
erately crested,  and  the  scapulars  greatly  elon- 
gated. It  is  found  in  the  southern  Atlantic 
.  states  and  about  the  gulf  of  Hexico,  and  has 
been  seen  in  New  York ;  it  associates  with  the 
white  and  Louisiana  herons,  roosting  in  the 
evergreens  of  the  keys;  it  is  very  shy,  and  its 
flight  is  swifter  than  that  of  any  except  the  A. 
ZudoviciaTia,  The  eggs  are  If  by  1^  inches,  of 
the  same  color  as  those  of  the  snowy  heron. — 
liie  green  heron  has  been  alluded  to  under  Brr- 
TSBN.  "Die  sun  herons  of  the  wanner  parts  of 
8outi^  America  belong  to  the  genus  eurypyga 
(IIliger),characterized  by  along,  slender,  straight 
bill,  b^t  and  emarginated  at  the  tip;  long  and 
ample  wmgs ;  long,  broad,  and  slightly  round- 
ed taiL  The  best  known  species  {E.  helias, 
PalL)  is  about  as  large  as  a  small  grouse,  with 
a  long,  thin  neck,  spreading  tail,  and  compara- 
tively short  legs ;  the  plumage  is  varied  with 
bands  and  lines  of  brown,  fulvous  red,  gray, 
and  black,  resembling  the  distribution  of  colors 
on  some  of  the  larger  moths ;  it  feeds  on  small 
fry  and  aquatic  insects.  It  is  called  *^  little  pea- 
cock" in  Oayenne;  its  habits  resemble  those  of 
the  snipes  more  than  of  the  herons. 

HERON,  or  HxRO,  a  philosopher  and  mathe- 
matician of  Alexandria,  who  lived  In  the  8d  cen- 
tury B.C.  He  was  the  inventor  of  several  ingen- 
ious maehines,  among  which  are  the  fountain 
called  by  his  name,  in  which  a  jet  of  water  is 
kept  playing  by  means  of  condensed  air;  It 
steam  engine,  on  the  principle  of  what  is  called 
Barker's  miU,  in  which  the  boiler  is  caused  to 
revolve  round  a  vertical  axis  by  Jets  of  steam 
issuing  from  lateral  holes  in  the  arms  with 
which  it  is  provided  j  and  a  double  forcing  pump 
ased  for  a  fire  engme.  Heron  wrote  several 
works  on  mechani<»d  and  sdentifio  snljects,  of 
which  only  fragments  remun ;  the  most  valuable 
is  his  Uvcv/ioriffa,  or  treatise  on  pneumatics,  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  that  published  at  Paris 
In  1698,  in  the  Vet49rvfn  Matkematicorum  Opera, 
HERPETOLOGY  (Gr.  4pitmp,  reptile  or 
creeping  tiling^  and  Xoyor,  discourse),  the  brandi 


of  zoology  which  treats  of  the  stractwe  and 
classification  of  reptiles.  The  present  article 
will  be  confined  to  the  last  division,  the  first 
beinff  more  properly  noticed  under  Rsptilxs. 
The  Egyptian  and  other  andent  authors  knew 
well  the  distinctions  between  the  4  reptilian  or- 
ders, generally  called  tortoises,  lisards,  serpentii 
and  froffs;  Aristotle  described  them  as  terns- 
trial,  rida-blooded  animals,  laying  em,  and  with 
4:  or  no  feet,  mentioning  tortoises,  nogs,  croco- 
diles, lizards,  and  serpents,  and  indicatinff  the 
first  8  as  amphibians.  Pliny,  4  centuries  later, 
divided  reptiles  into  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and 
atrial,  but  he  has  mostly  copied  Aristotle,  add- 
ing a  great  variety  of  &bolous  stories  whose  in- 
fiuenoe  has  extended  in  the  popular  mind  even 
to  the  present  time.  Gesner,  in  the  16th  century, 
devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  writings  to 
the  natural  history  of  th&  class,  iUnstrated  with 
wood  engravings,  and  oonvraientiy  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order.  Aldrovandus,  toward 
the  end  of  the  same  century,  wrote  2  books 
on  serpents  and  lizards,  compiling  chiefly  from 
the  Greek  and  Arabian  authors,  and  oollected 
much  information  on  the  synonymy  of  reptiles, 
their  symbolic  history,  and  their  uses  in  medi- 
cine. Ray  published  in  London,  in  1608,  a 
synopsis  of  serpents,  in  which  the  manner  of 
respiration,  the  size  and  color  of  the  eggs,  and 
similar  characters,  are  made  the  basis  oif  an 
unnatural  classification. — ^Unnssus  divided  the 
doss  of  reptiles  into  orders,  ^nera,  and  species, 
in  his  Sfitema  Ndturm;  calhng  them,  however, 
amphi^j  and  characterizing  them  by  the  8 
principal  marks  of  naked  or  scaly  body,  teeth 
sharp  and  without  molars,  and  no  fins  with  rays; 
he  made  2  orders,  serpents  (without  limbs)  and 
reptiles  (with  limbs).  With  all  Ids  errors  in 
regard  to  the  orders,  to  him  zoology  owes  the 
methodical  nomenclature  of  genera  and  species, 
the  former  founded  on  podtive  characters,  ana 
the  latter  derived  from  some  real  or  fianciea  pe- 
culiarity. In  his  8d  class,  as  given  in  Gmelin's 
edition  of  1788,  the  order  reptiles  are  those 
breathing  by  lungs,  with  4  limbs,  and  a  simple 
male  sexual  organ ;  serpents,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  a  rounded  body  without  distinct  neck, 
moving  by  its  undulations,  with  dilatable  and 
non-consolidated  Jaws,  and  without  limbs,  fins, 
or  external  ears.  In  the  1st  order  were  4  gen- 
era, the  tortoise,  dragon,  lizard,  and  frog;  and 
in  tiie  id^crotaJuSj  boa^  eoluher^anffuUf  a$nphi§' 
hamOf  and  ecBeilia,  most  of  these  genera  being 
subdivided  into  numerous  species. — ^Laurenfi, 
in  1768,  nublished  a  synopsis  of  reptiles,  very 
remarkable  for  the  time.  Leaving  tortoises 
out  of  the  class,  he  gives  thehr  characters  as 
follows:  cold-blooded  animals,  without  hair  or 
mammsB,  with  lungs  acting  without  diaphragm 
and  almost  without  the  aid  of  the  ribs  (swallow- 
ing air  into  them),  torpid  in  winter,  devouring 
their  prey  without  chewing  and  digesting  it  very 
slowly,  able  to  exist  for  months  without  food, 
and  renewing  their  vouth  by  changfaig  their 
skins.  He  makes  8  orders :  talientia,  or  leapers, 
of  which  the  principal  genera  are  the  ptpa^  the 
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toad,  the fipogfiiict  the  tree  frog;  gradimUia,or 
walker^  inomdiDg  the  other  hatraohians  and  the 
4-fbotea  aanrians ;  and  the  gerpentia,  or  creepen, 
oomiNidng  the  ophisanriana  and  ordinary  ser- 
pents. Many  of  his  orders  are  natural,  and  to 
this  day  adopted ;  and  his  descriptions  of  the 
essential  characters  and  habits  of  species  are  fre- 
quently excellent.— Lac6pede,  in  1788  and  1 790, 
in  a  work  continniDg  tnat  of  Boffon,  entitled 
IRitaire  natureUe  dst  quadrup^da  wipara  et 
de$  serpmtij  divided  reptiles  into  4  classes— tail- 
ed ana  tuUees  oviparous  quadrupeds,  biped  rep- 
tiles, and  serpents ;  the  Ist  containing  the  tor- 
toises and  sanrians.  the  2d  the  frogs  and  toads, 
the  8d  and  4th  being  sufficiently  characterized 
by  the  names ;  he  made  only  292  8{>eoies^ — ^Alex* 
andre  Brongniart,  in  1799,  taking  into  consider- 
ation not  only  the  external  characters  but  those 
presented  by  the  mode  of  ^neraUon  and  devel- 
opment, divided  reptiles  mto  the  4  orders  of 
obeloniaos,  sauiians,  ophidians,  and  batrachiana; 
the  chelonians  he  separates  into  turtles  and 
tortoises,  givins  the  name  of  emy  to  the  fluvi- 
atile  species;  the  sanriana  include  the  crocodile 
and  liiud  familiea,  his  principal  characters  being 
derived  firom  the  form  and  attachments  of  the 
tongae,  the  shape  of  the  body,  the  disposition 
of  ue  tegomentary  covering,  and  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  toes ;  in  the  ophidians 
he  makes  the  6  genera  of  orvets,  amphisbsBna, 
crotalns,  viper&  coluber,  and  boas :  in  the  ba- 
trachiana he  places  the  frogs,  toaos,  and  sala- 
manders.—Daudin,  in  1802  and  1803,  published 
a  general  treatise  on  reptile^  at  the  end  of  the 
8th  and  last  volume  of  which  is  a  rStumS  in 
which  he  divides  the  class  into  4  orders,  like 
Brongniart;  he  describes  about  550  species,  but 
in  a  very  hurried  and  incomplete  manner,  illus- 
trated hy  drawings  most  of  which  are  poorly 
executed ;  he  made  the  batrachians  a  spedsl 
study,  and  published  a  quarto  monoj^aph  on 
them,  which  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion.— Oppjel,  a  Bavariim  naturalist,  puhlished 
at  Munich  in  1811  a  small  quarto  volume  on  the 
orders,  families,  and  genera  of  reptiles,  in  which 
he  adopts  a  mode  of  arrangement  oorrowed 
principally  from  Dum^ril ;  he  makes  8  orders, 
teUwUnattL  tquamaUL  and  nuda;  the  teitudi- 
nata  indude  the  families  eheUmii  and  amy  da; 
the  saurian  $quamata  the  eroeodilinif  aeekaides^ 
iftianoideiy  laeertini^  %oincoide9^  and  chalcidici; 
the  ophidian  iquamata  the  angu\forme8j  hydri^ 

and  colwynni;  the  nuda  comprise  the  apoda, 
taudatOy  and  MOiuZato.— Merrem,  in  the  2d  edi- 
tion of  his  work  Tmtamen  ByUmatu  Amphi- 
lionm  (1820X  fi^ves  the  following  system :  rep- 
tiles are.  divided  into  2  classes:  1, pholidota,  a 
name  borrowed  from  Aristotle,  comprising  those 
with  a  corneous  or  coriaceous  skin;  and  2. 
hatraehia,  of  Brongniart,  with  a  smooth  and 
soft  skin.  The  1st  class  he  divided  into  the 
orders  tettudinata  (turtles  and  tortoisesX  lori- 
cata  (crocodiles),  9guamata  (other  saurians  and 
makes) :  the  2d  dass  includes  the  orders  apoda 
(tadHatX  •aiientia  (frogs  and  toads),  and  yra- 


dimUia  (salamanderB,  tritons,  proteoiL  and  siren). 
It  will  be  seen  that  much  of  this  classification, 
is  borrowed  from  Oppel;  at  that  time  (1820) 
about  580  species  of  reptiles  were  described. 
— ^Latreille,  in  his  Butoire  natureUe  dee  rep- 
tilee  (1801).  followed  the  dassification  of  La- 
o6pdde  with  some  slight  modificaticms ;  in 
1825,  in  his  FamiUee  du  rigne  animal^  adopUng 
most  of  the  divisions  and  some  of  the  names  of 
contemporary  herpetolog^ts,  he  makes  2  dasses^ 
reptiles  and  amphibians ;  the  1st  includes,  in  the 
cuirassed  section,  the  orders  chelonians  and 
emydosaurians  or  crocodilians ;  in  the  scaly  sec- 
tion, the  laoertiform  and  anguiform  saurians, 
and  the  idiophid  and  batraohopid  serpents ;  the 
amphibians  are  divided  into  caduoibranchiates, 
which  lose  their  gilis,  and  perennibranchiates, 
which  retain  them  through  life,  like  the  proteus 
and  siren. — Ouvier,  in  his  Tableau  UemerUairc 
da  VhieUnre  naturelU  deg  animaux^  in  1798, 
divided  reptiles,  with  Lac^pdde,  into  oviparous 
quadrupedis,  serx>ent8,  and  bipeds,  nving,  how- 
ever, some  new  views  on  their  division  into 
orders,  correctmg  errors  in  generic  characters, 
and  advocating  a  dassification  founded  on  organ- 
ization. In  1800,  Dum^ril  introduced  into  the 
Ist  volume  of  his  Ltgone  d*anatomie  eon^parie 
a  dassification  adopting  the  names  of  Brongni- 
art, and  separating  the  batradiians  as  a  distinct 
order.  In  1817,  m  his  Eigne  animaL  and  in 
the  2d  edition  in  1829,  Ouvier  published  a  new 
arrangement,  based  on  internal  as  well  as  exter- 
nal structure,  and  following  diiefly  the  method 
of  Dum^,  for  many  years  professor  of  this 
branch  in  the  museum  of  natural  history  at 
Paris.  He  makes  4  orders,  of  which  the  chelo- 
nians, saurians.  and  ophidians  have  a  heart  with 
2  auricles  ai^a  the  oatrachians  with  a  single 
auricle;  the  Ist  two  with  lunbs,  the  8d  without 
them;  in  the  chdonians  tlie  jaws  are  toothless 
and  corneous;  in  the  saurians  the  jaws  are  fur- 
nished with  teeth,  and  the  limbs  with  5  or  4 
toes  to  each,  induding  the  crocodilians,  lacer- 
tians,  iguanians,  geckotians,  chameleonians,  and 
scincoids;  in  the  ophidians  the  skin  is  either 
scaly  as  in  anguU  and  the  true  serpents,  or 
naked  as  in  ecBcilia  ;  in  the  batrachians  the  tail 
may  be  absent  or  long,  tlie  feet  4  or  2,  and  the 
Innss  with  or  without  coexistent  branchisa. — 
De  l^lainville,  in  1822,  established  2  dasses  for 
reptiloBiaeUozoaires),  reptiles  proper  (muifnsR^- 
f^ei  4>rnithoidee%  and  ichthyoid  amphibians; 
4n  the  let  dass  he  made  the  8  orders  chdonians, 
emydo-saurians  or  crocodiles,  and  sanrophians 
(saurians  and  ophidians) ;  the  2d  dass  included 
the  4  orders  batrachians  (frogs  and  toads), 
pseudo-saurians  or  salamanders,  sub-ichthyians 
or  amphibians  proper  (proteus  and  siren),  and 
the  pseudophidians  or  cadlia, — ^Dr.  J.  £.  Gray 
in  1825  published  a  synopsis  of  the  reptiles  and 
amphibians  of  North  America ;  in  the  1st  dass 
he  makes  5  orders :  1,  emydo-saurians  or  hri- 
eata,  including  the  8  families  of  crocodilians, 
ichthyosauri,  and  plouoeauri ;  2,  saurians,  with 
2  groups  of  families,  one,  like  the  agamas  and 
geckos,  with  non-extensible  tongue,  the  other 
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(aaoxiaiis  proper)  with  this  organ  capable  of 
extenaion;  8,  Banrophidlans,  Bach  as  the  scincks^ 
anguUj  typMopiy  amphMancL  and  chalcidians; 
4,  ophidians  or  serpents^  divided  into  the  yen- 
omons  and  non-yenomons  ffronps ;  and  5,  che- 
loniana,  with  5  families.    The  amphibians  he 
makes  a  class  bj  themsolyes,  placing  among 
them  all  hatrachians^  in  the  4  orders  of  anoura, 
firodeUs,  sirens,  and  apoda  or  psendophidians 
(eacUia).    This  yerj  natural  system  is  founded 
largely  on  those  of  Herrem  and  Oppel.     In 
1881  the  same  anthor  published,  in  yoL  iz.  of 
Griffitii's  edition  of  the  tUans  animal  of  Guvier, 
a  second  synopsis  with  short  descriptions;  he 
divides  reptiles^  ezclusiye  of  amphibians,  into  2 
sections :  eataphraeta,  or  shielded  reptiles,  and 
squamata,  or  scaly  reptiles ;  in  the  Ist  he  places 
the  tortoises  at  the  head,  then  the  emydo-sau- 
rians  (including  the  crocodiles  and  fossU  enslio- 
saurians) ;  in  the  2d  he  arranges  the  saurians 
(lizards),  ophisaurians,  and  ophidians.    In  this, 
and  in  subsequent  modifications  of  it  in  the 
"  Catalogues'*  of  the  British  museum,  he  bor- 
rows lately  from  Wagler  Tnoticed  below)  and 
coiitemx>orary  writers;  in  me  "Catalogues"  of 
1844  and  1849,  he  places  in  his  1st  section  of 
^uamata  the  Muria  (lizards)  and  cpMdia  (ser- 
pents), and  in  the  2d,  or  eatapTHra^ta^  tortoises, 
emydo-saurians,  and  amphistonians;  the  sau- 
rians, or  climbers,  oorresponding  among  mam- 
mals and  birds  to  the  quadrumana  axidpaa$ere$ 
respectively ;  the  ophidians  (carnivorous)  to  the 
fermMJidaeeipUres;  the  emydo-saurians  (aquatic) 
<o  eete  and  aTiserea;  the  chdonians  (large-hoofed) 
to  unqulata  and  aaUinm;  and  the  am^hisbie- 
nians  to  gliru  and  gralla.    The  amphibians  he 
forms  into  a  class,  dividing  it,  with  Fitzinger, 
into  tiie  sections  mutahilia^  which  undergo  met- 
amorphosis, and  with  falling  branchiie,  and  am- 
phipkeuMta^  whidi  undergo  no  metamorphosis, 
including  the  proteus,  siren,  afMphiwnuiy  ccBciUa^ 
isc — Oken,  in  his  "  Physiophilosophy"  (Bay 
society,  1847),  gives  a  classification,  elaboratea 
between  the  years  1802  and  1826,  in  which  he 
places  reptiles  in  his  2d  province  of  tarcozoot^ 
4th  circle  of  fleshy  animsls,  and  11th  dass  of 
fnyo9oa  or  rhinoioa  ;  the  first  ot  the  above  dass 
terms  relating  to  the  fact  that  typical  or  true 
musdes,  of  a  red  color,  and  provided  with  ten- 
dons, are  first  found  in  reptiles,  and  the  last  to 
the  equally  important  flEu;t  that,  in  the  genetic 
development  of  the  organs  of  sense,  the  nose 
in  reptiles,  first  in  the  animal  series,  opens  into 
the  mou^,  permitting  the  passage  of  air  to  the 
respiratory  organs.    He  xoakes  2  groups:  A. 
Dermalreptiles,  small-eyed,  comprisinff  8  orders: 
L  F)rot02sooidrept]lia,  containing  families:  1,  in- 
fbsorial,  petromyzoid  reptiles  (tailed  batraohians^ 
salamanders,  te.);  ^%  polypary  reptiles  (frogs) ; 
8,  acalephan  reptiles  (chelonians).  IL  Concho- 
jsooid  or  ophidian  reptuia,  with  families:  4,  mus- 
sel or  eel-like  reptiles  (pythons,  boas^  ^) ;  5, 
snail,  or  haddodL-like  reptiles  (oolubera  and 
YenomoQs  adders);  6,  kracken  reptiles,  with 
entfare  plates  on  belly  and  tail  (rattiesnakes,  &c.). 
m.  Ancyliosooid  reptilia,  or  lizardii  with  fam- 


ilies :  7,  worm,  tonny-Iike  reptiles  (cmcUim^  blind- 
worm,  and  Bcincks);  8,  crustacean  or  bream- 
like reptiles  (dragons,  basilisks,  and  iguanas) ; 
9,  ptilotoid  or  perch-like  reptiles,  like  common 
lizards  and  monitors.  B.  Sarcose  reptiles, 
large-eyed,  with  2  orders :  IV.  Sarcose  r^ti- 
lia,  containing  families :  10,  ichthyoid,  herring 
like  reptiles  (ichthyosaurus  and  plesiosaoms ; 
11,  typical  reptiles,  salmon-like  (geckos  and 
chameleons);  12,  omithoid,  pike-Tike  reptika 

S>terodactyle).  V.  Sensorial  reptilia,  with  fiua- 
y  18,  thrioozooid,  shark-like  reptiles  (orocodil- 
ians).     This  dassifioation  proceeds  from  the 
lowest  reptiles  (tailed  batradiians)  to  the  fair- 
est (crocodiles). — Oarus,  in  his  **  Comparaave 
Anatomy,"  French  translation  (1818  and  1884X 
places  reptiles  in  his  8d  cirde,  eSphalaaoaim, 
and5th  class,  cephaUh-gattroBoairei;  with  orders: 
I.  hranehiata  (siren  and  proteus),  having  rela- 
tions to  fishes ;  IL  puUnonata^  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  the  doss,  with  the  sub-orders  ba- 
trachians,  ophidians,  saurians,  and  ohdoniana*- 
some  (ichthyosaurus  and  triton)  approaching 
fishes,  others  (drasons)  the  bir^  others  (am- 
phisbflsna)  even  the  worms,  and  others  still 
(the  tortoises)  the  mammalia ;  in.  alatOf  re- 
lated to  birdL  induding  the  fossil  pterodao- 
tyle.    Much  of  this  and  subsequent  dassifioa- 
tions  is  borrowed  from  Oken.— Mr.  Haworth, 
an  English  naturalist,  presents  an  arrangement 
of  reptiles,  in  the  "  Philoscphioal  Magazine'*  for 
1825,  in  which  he  applies  his  binary  method  to 
the  dass.  which  he  calls  amphibia  ;  he  divides 
it  into  pholidota  and  hatraehia  ;  the  former  may 
he  covered  with  a  carapace  (/bmtoato),  as  tor- 
ties  and  tortoises,  or  not  so  covered  (tfomi- 
eata),  like  tiie  lorieata  (ichthyosaurians  and 
crocodUians^  and  tquamata  (lizardsjand  snakes); 
the  latraehta  may  oe  without  feet  (like  oMito), 
or  with  feet  (froga  salamanders,  and  arena) ;  it 
is  taken  prindpSilly  from  Merrem. — i1tcii^{er, 
in  1826,  published  at  Vienna  his  Neue  Clam^ 
cation  der  £^tilien^  rich  in  anatomical  and 
physiological  research;  he  adopts  the  dassiflcar 
tion  of  Brongniart  modified  hy  Oppel,  with 
much  of  the  nomenclature  of  Merrem.    Tha 
dass  is  divided  into  2  orders,  manofnoa  and  di- 
pnoOf  according  as  the  respiration  is  pulmonary 
only  or  pulmonary  and  branchial,  the  first  oor- 
respondiog  to  reptiles  proper,  and  tha  last  to 
batraohians.    The  monopnoa  he  s^Mrates  into 
the  tribes  tegtudinatOj  with  5  families  (torties 
and  tortoises) ;  lorieata,  with  2  ftimilies  (ichthy- 
osaurians and  crocodilians) ;  gquamata,  with  22 
families,  induding  the  saurians  and  serpents; 
and  nvda,  with  naked  skin  (oacilians).    The 
dipnoa  contain  the  tribes  muUUnlia,  /witii  5 
fimiilies  (frogs,  toads,  and  salamanders),  and 
immutaMlia,  with  2  frimilies,  not  undergoing 
metamorphosis  (firen,  proteua,  monobranekfut^ 
d^).    In  a  table  lie  gives  some  interesting  affin- 
ities between  reptiles  and  the  higher  and  lower 
vertebrates;   the   pterodaotyles,  through  the 
dragons  and  anolis,  have  some  analogies  with 
the  mammal  bats:  the  gavials  and  large  fossil 
saurians  connect  the  lizards  with  the  < 
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dol^ins;  Mine  ohelonians  aeem  to  oonneot  rep- 
tileB  with  the  mammal  monotremata,  and  othen 
(like  the  imbrieated  tortoise)  with  birds  of  the 
penguin  fiumUy;  in  the  same  way  the  descent 
to  £he8  is  made  by  the  osdcilians  and  the  sirens. 
— The  method  of  Bitgen^  published  in  the  vol- 
nme  for  1828  of  the  J^av.  Act,  Aead,  Ifaturm 
(htrioiorumy  Is  based  npon  correot  principles, 
but  the  aathor  has  attempted  to  unite  too  many 
distinctive  characters  nnder  one  head,  and  has 
in  this  way  originated  a  most  sesquipedalian 
and  ill-eonnding  nomendatare.  He  establishes 
8  orders,  strejmehrota^  or  reptiles  with  twisted 
body  (ophidians),  Hertidh/rota^  or  those  with 
solid  body  (chelonians),  and  camfnchrota^  with 
fblded  b6ay(sanrians  and  batrachians). — ^Wagler, 
in  1880,  published  at  Munich  his  ^'Natnral  Sys- 
tem of  Amphibia,"  based  essentially  on  thebr 
organisation.  He  established  8  orders  in  the 
daas,  as  follows :  1,  the  teitudinea ;  2,  the  cro- 
oodilians;  8,  the  lizards;  4,  the  serpents;  5, 
the  anffum  (blindworm,  &c,);  6,  eacUia;  % 
ranm  (frogs  and  salamanders) ;  and  8,  ichihyodeB 

i sirens,  menobranchs,  &c.),  from  their  fish-like 
brma  He  includes  248  genera. — J.  MtOler  in 
1882,  in  his  work  on  the  '^  Anatomy  and  Natu- 
ral History  of  Amphibia,"  treats  only  of  batra- 
chians and  serpents,  dividing  the  former  into 
the  scaly  and  the  naked,  contrasting  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  bony,  respiratory,  generative, 
and  tegumentary  systems,  and  their  metamor- 
phoses ;  serpents  he  divides,  according  to  ana- 
tomical structure,  into  miero9tomata^  with  non- 
dilatable  mouth  (4  families),  and  macroHomata^ 
with  dilatable  mouth  (7  families,  whose  charac- 
ters are  taken  principally  from  the  form  and 
disposition  of  the  teeth}.  It  is  full  of  valuable 
anatomical  details,  and  is  illustrated  by  excellent 
figures,  especially  of  the  osteology  of  the  head 
01  the  smaller  serpents  of  the  order  SMerotto^ 
jHuUa, — ^In  chronological  order  would  come  here 
the  classification  ^  Dum6ril  and  Bibron,  whose ' 
work,  JBrpStdogie  gMrale^  cu  histaire  natu^ 
relle  ccmpUU  de$  reptiles  (10  vols.  8vo..  1884- 
^54),  is  the  most  extensive  ever  published  on 
this  subject;  though  more  recent  observers 
have  introduced  some  changes,  their  classifica- 
tion  mav  be  considered  as  representing,  on  the 
whole,  the  actual  state  of  herpetology.  When 
their  work  was  commenced,  in  1884,  the  mate- 
rials at  their  command  numbered  about  860 
fl^edes,  which  number  they  largely  increased. 
They  divide  reptiles  into  the  4  orders  of  chelo- 
nians  or  tortoises,  saurians  or  lizards,  ophidians 
or  serpents,  and  batrachians  or  frogs  and  sala- 
manders. Tlie  order  of  chelonians  (character- 
ized by  a  short,  oval,  convex  body,  covered 
with  carapace  and  plastron,^  4  limbs,  and  ab- 
sence of  teeth)  they  divide  into  4  fkmilies  :  1. 
OhenUet^  or  terrestrial  tortoises,  having  the 
&et  with  inunovable  fingers,  united  into  round- 
ed stumps,  provided  with  hoof-like  ends ;  the 
<^a^paoe  much  arched,  generally  united  into  a 
dngls  piece,  but  in  the  genus  dnixie  movable 
portenorly,  and  the  plasbron  generally  immov- 
ably but  movable  anteriorly  in  the  genus  ^pyseii. 


It  oompriaes  the  genera  teitudo  (Brongn.),  with 
22  species,  induding  the  best  known  tortoxses 
of  Ainerica,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  homopua 
(Dum.),  with  2  south  African  species ;  ^^jfxis 
(Bell),  a  dngle  Asiatic  species;  and  einsfxis 
(Bell),  with  8  American  species.    2.  Elodit€s^ 
or  marsh  tortoises,  with  movable,  distinct  toes, 
naked  jaws,  and  retractile  head  and  neck.     In 
the  sub-fiimily  eryptodhee  the  head  and  neck 
may  be  retracted  completely  under  the  middle 
of  the  carapace,  the  head  is  conical  and  Uie 
eyes  lateral,  and  the  plastron  either  immoT- 
able,  movable  anteriorly,  or  both  anteriorly 
and  posteriorly;  in  the  sub-family ^Z0tfrm2^«s 
the  head  and  neck  are  retractile  only  on  one 
side  of  the  opening  of  the  carapace,  the  head  is 
depressed,  the  eyes  on  the  top,  and  the  toes  5 
or  4.    The  first  sub-family  contains  the  genera 
ctftu^ (Fleming),  emys  (Dum.,  very  extensive), 
tetronix  (Lesson),  platystemon  (Gray),  emysau'- 
rue  (Dum.))  etaurotypue  (Wagler),  and  emoeter- 
non  (Wagler) ;  the  second  sub-family  comprises 
the  genera  peUoeephalue  (Dnm.),  podoenemU 
(Wa^er),  pentonyx  (Dum.),  etemotJierue  (Bell), 
platemys  (Dum.),  chelodina  (Fitz.),  and  chelye 
(Dum.).    8.  Potamites^  or  fluviatile  tortoises, 
with  mstinct  toes,  fleshy  lips,  8  nails,  flat  cara- 
pace covered  witli  a  soft  skin,  and  plastron  pro- 
longed behind  and  before  to  conceal  the  limbs, 
or  narrow  and  without  appendages.    It  con- 
tains the  genera  gymnopue  (Dum. ;   trionyz, 
QecfSr.)  «ad  eryptopus  (Dum,).    4.  T^aZaantee^ 
or  marine  turtles,  with  toes  motionless  and 
united   into  flattened  swimming  appendages, 
with  the  carapace  corneous  and  scdy  or  cover- 
ed with  a  leathery  skin,  containing  the  genera 
chehmia  (Brongn .)  and  ephargis  (Merrem).     The 
order  of  saurians  they  divide  into  8  families, 
whose  characters  had  been  previously  given  by 
other  authors,  especially  Oppel,  Fitzinger,  Gc- 
vier,  Wagler,  ana  Wiegmann,  based  upon  the 
form  and  organization  of  the  tongue,  the  nature 
of  the  integuments,  and  the  disposition  of  tbc 
toes ;  the  crocodilians  form  a  natural  transition 
from  the.  chelonians,  and  the  order  gradaally 
descends  throueh  the  iguanas  and  lizards,  the 
diald^ans,  and  sdncks  to  the  serpents.    The 
order  is  characterized  by  an  elongated  body, 
scaly  or  shagreened,  without  carapace,  feet  gen- 
erally with  uDguioulated  fingers;  tail  lengthen- 
ed, with  a  transverse  doaca  toward  the  base ; 
usually  lids  and  a  tympanum  apparent;  ribs, 
sternum,  jaws  with  teeth  and  the  halves  united, 
no  metamorphosis,  and  hard-shelled  eggs.    1. 
The  aapidioteSy  or  crocodilians,  have  the  head 
witiiout  plates,  the  skin  provided  with  comeoas 
laminsd  or  scales,  the  hind  feet  semi-palmated, 
shields  on  the  back,  crested  tail,  with  the  tongue 
not  sheathed  and  attached  all  around  to  the 
lower  Jaw.    There  are  8  sub-genera  :  ckUigator 
(Cuv.),  with  6  species  ;  eroeodiltu  (Cuv.),  with 
8  species ;  and  gavialie  (Geoffr.),  with  one  spe- 
cies.   2.  The  aielopodee,  or  chameleons,  with  a 
single  genus,  ehameleo  (Brongn.)  and  14  species. 
(See   Ohahelbok.)     8.    The   asealdbotea^    or 
geckos,  which,  witii  their  T  genera,  have  been 
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described  under  Gboeo.  4.  The  platynotst 
(with  vpide,  flat  back^  varaniaos,  or  monitors^ 
have  the  bead  without  plates,  the  skin  scalj  and 
tobercnlated ;  the  hind  toes  free  at  the  base,  and 
a  long,  flattened,  bifurcated  tongne ;  the  2  gen- 
era are  wt/ranus  (Merrem),  with  12  species,  and 
helod&rma  (Wiegmann),  with  a  Bingle  species. 
5.  The  eunotea,  or  ignanians,  have  a  soaly^body, 
generallj  a  crest  on  the  back  and  tail,  the  tongue 
free  at  the  end,  well  developed  lids,  and  free 
ungniculated  toea.  This  family  contains  many 
more  genera  than  any  other,  and  has  heen  di- 
vided into  2  sub-families,  pleurocUmtes  and  aero- 
donteSj  the  former  having  the  teeth  simply  ap- 
plied to  the  internal  edge  of  the  maxillary 
groove  very  near  together,  and  not  conical  and 
pointed,  the  latter  having  them  implanted  in 
the  veiy  substance  of  the  Jaws,  looking  like 
molars  posteriorly  and  like  canines  in  front^  and 
none  on  the  palate.  The  pleurodonts,  nearlv 
all  American,  number  81  genera,  among  which 
are  anoUs^  baiiliseug,  and  iguana,  with  95  species ; 
the  acrodonts,  mostly  Asiatic  and  African,  and 
none  American,  have  15  genera  and  58  species, 
among  which  are  thedragonsandagamas.  9.  The 
automuret^  or  lacertians,  have  the  head  covered 
with  corneous  plates,  and  the  body  with  imbri- 
cated scales  lai^^est  on  the  abdomen ;  body  and 
tail  much  elongated;  tongue  free,  fleshy,  and 
bifurcated  at  the  point.  They  have  been  divided 
into  2  snb-families,  pleodante$y  wiih  solid  teeth, 
and  eilodonieiy  with  teeth  hollow  at  the  base. 
The  pleodonts,  separated  into  2  groups  accord- 
ing as  the  tail  is  compressed  laterally  or  simply 
conical,  include  10  genera,  among  which  are 
the  safeguards  and  ameita^  with  21  species,  all 
American,  and  mostly  tropical.  The  ccalodonts, 
also  divided  into  2  groups  according  as  the  toes 
are  fringed  or  ridged  or  not,  include  0  genera, 
among  which  are  laeerta  and  eremiag^  with  48 
species,  all  belonging  to  the  old  world.  7.  The 
eyeloMurei,  or  chalcidians,  have  the  head  covered 
with  polygonal  scales;  rounded  body,  naked  or 
covered  with  annular  scales,  and  generally  with 
a  lateral  fold  or  groove ;  tongne  £ort,  fla^  free, 
divided  at  the  point  They  are  divided  mto  2 
sa\ht9xn\li^  ppjfehopleurety  with  true  imbricated 
scales,  and  glyptodermMy  in  which  the  skin, 
apparently  naked,  is  arranged  in  rings  of  quad- 
rangular tuberculated  integument.  The  ptyeho- 
pl&uresy  or  chalcidians  proper,  comprise  12  gen- 
era, among  which  are  eonurtu^  gerrhonotui^ 
ophuauruiy  and  ehalddss,  with  SO  species,  prin- 
cipally African  and  American.  The  glyptodsr- 
met,  or  amphisbcenians,  include  4  genera,  with 
15  species,  of  which  amphubana  numbers  10. 
(See  AicpmsBiBNA,  and  Glass  Skakb.)  8.  The 
UpidcsaurOj  or  scinooids,  have  the  head  oov« 
ered  with  corneous  plates  and  the  body  with 
imbricated  scales,  tongue  flree  and  slightly  di- 
vided at  the  tip,  and  a  distinct  tympanum. 
They  are  divided  into  8  snb-frynilies  according  to 
the  structure  of  the  eyes:  $aurophthahM»y  with 
2  lids  as  in  sanrians,  ophi4fphth(UmeB^  with  mere 
rudiments  of  lids  as  in  ophidians,  and  tfphloph- 
thtUnui^  in  which  the  eyes  are  covered  with 


ddo.  The  $aiurophthalme»  indnde  25  genera, 
among  which  are  sein^tM,  gcngyhu^  m^,  anguUy 
and  AJontMw,  with  84  species.  (8ee  BmrDWORV, 
and  ScmoK.)  The  <^hiophihalfM$  comprise  5 
genera  with  8  species,  among  them  tiie  4-lined 
lizard  of  Brazil;  the  typhlophiKalmeSy  with  rudi- 
mentary eyes,  contain  only  2  genera^  each  with 
a  single  species,  dibamus  (Dnm.)  of  New  Guinea, 
and  typhne  (Wiegm.)  of  southern  Africa.  The 
last  2  families  comprise  the  snake-like  reptile^ 
without  feet,  true  lizards,  but  erroneously  dass- 
ed  by  many  authors  with  ophidians.  The  or- 
der ophidians,  as  described  by  them  in  1844, 
included  about  520  species,  the  general  charac- 
ters being:  an  elongated  rounded  body,  with- 
out limbs;  pouth  with  pointed  teeth;  bones 
of  jaws  movable  on  each  other  and  dilatable ; 
a  single  occipital  condyle;  no  distinct  neck,  nor 
concha,  nor  external  auditory  foramen,  nor  mov- 
able lids;  skin  coriaceous,  extensible,  scaly,  cov- 
ered with  an  epidermis  frilling  off  in  a  single  piece. 
They  make  5  sections  or  sub-orders,  as  follows: 
I.  OpothwUmtei  or  9coUeophide$j  vermiform 
non-venomous  serpents,  with  families  epanoion- 
tiena  or  typhlopimi  (6  genera),  and  etUodanicM 
(2  genera).  II.  AgJyphodontM  or  iuSmiophideiy  < 
non-venomous  serpents  like  the  boas  and  py- 
thons ;  with  frunilies :  1,  kolodantieM  or  pyliio- 
nians  (6  genera) ;  2,  aprotSrodontiena  or  tortri- 
cians,  boas,  anacondas,  &c.  (12  genera) ;  8, 
acroehordisnSy  with  8  East  Indian  genera;  4, 
cedama/rieiu,  with  0  genera  (none  in  Europe) ; 
5,  upirolis8ien$y  with  4  East  Indian  genera;  6, 
plagiodantieru^  with  one  Asiatic  eenUs ;  7, 
c<Mryphodontien»y  with  one  genus  (including  our 
black  snake):  8,  i$odonti&M,  with  9  genera 
(various  colubers);  9,  iyeodontimu,  with  16 
sub-genera;  10,  ieptognathimt,  with  18  gene- 
ra; 11,  iynerant^ieru,  with  4  genera  (tropin 
danotus  and  earoneUa);  and  12,  difterantSrierUy 
with  10  genera  (hetsrodan^  ^X  III.  OpUtho- 
glyphea  or  apMbSraphides,  coluber-like,  veno- 
mous to  small  animals,  having  posteriorly  one 
or  more  Ions  and  grooved  teeth ;  with  families: 
1,  oxyc^hatienBy  with  4  genera;  2,  iUnocSpha- 
lUna,  with  4  genera  in  Central  and  South 
America ;  8,  anuadontieM^  with  8  genera,  prin- 
cipally ftoTO.  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  and  Ameri- 
ca; 4,  platyrhinien^  with  8  senera  in  the  warm 
regions  of  America  and  Asia,  spending  much 
of  their  time  in  water;  5,  ieytalient^  with  6 
genera,  chiefly  South  American,  whose  wide 
and  frequently  tumed-up  snouts  indicate  sub- 
terranean habits;  6,  dipiadiem,  with  8  genera, 
African,  American,  and  Asiatic;  IV.  ProUrQ" 
glyphm  or  apUtophtdea,  with  grooves  in  the 
anterior  fangs,  more  venomous  than  the  last 
section,  and  including  2  families :  1,  conoeerqum, 
with  9  genera,  among  them  slapi,  5tm^ar«w, 
and  ne^a;  2,  platyeerqvM^  with  6  genera,  liv- 
ing in  water  in  the  tropics,  characterized  by  a 
flattened  tail.  V.  8oUnoglyphe$  or  thaiiaUh 
phidMy  the  most  venomous  of  all  serpents,  con- 
taining the  families:  1,  ^pM&na,  with  6  genera; 
and  2,  crotalim*  (rattlesnakes),  with  7  genera. 
The  last  order  of  reptiles,  the  batraohians,  they 
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eharacterize  as  follows;  body  naked;  2oooip- 
ital  condyles;  no  distinct  neck;  limbs  Absent, 
2,  or  4^  and  of  Yarious  proportions,  and  tbe  toes 
generally  without  ndls;  sternum  usually  dis- 
tinct, never  united  to  the  ribs,  which  are  either 
absent  or  short;  no  prominent  male  sexual 
organ;  eggs  with  soft  non-calcareous  envelone; 
the  young  generally  nndei]going  metamorpno- 
sis;  with  or  without  a  tail.  Their  8  sub-or- 
ders are:  I.  FeronUki  (without  limbs),  serpent- 
like,  with  a  single  family,  4)phioidme8  or  eecilicn- 
des^  including  4  genera,  of  which  cacilia  is  the 
best  known.  U.  Anaures  (taillessX  with  the 
groups  phatiiroglMaeBy  having  a  diatinet  fleshy 
tongue,  and  pArynagloues^  in  which  this  organ 
is  not  distinct  The  1st  group  contains  the 
families:  1,  ran^fonnea  (common  frogs),  with 
16  genera  and  more  than  60  species;  2,  hylm- 
formei  (tree  frogsX  ^i^  ^^  genera  and  more 
than  60  species;  8,  ht^foni/ormei  i^&dB\  with 
12  genera  and  nearly  40  species.  The  2d  group 
contains  the  single  family  ^jpi^^^rm^a,  with  the 
genera  dactylethra  ^Ouv.)  and  pipa  (Laurenti). 
in.  UrodMa  (tailea),  with  the  groups  atrito- 
dkre»  (with  neither  branchical  openings  nor 
gills),  with  the  family  aalamandridea  (contain- 
ing 16  genera^  and  the  trhnatad^rM^  with  the 
families  proteidM  (with  4  genera)  and  amphiu- 
fnidei  (with  2  genera). — ^McLeay,  in  the  BarcB 
Entomologiem  (1819-21),  divides  the  animal 
kingdom  into  5  great  circles,  each  containing  6 
emidler  ones;  the  5  groups  of  the  class  reptiles 
he  considers  to  stand  in  the  following  natural 
order:  1,  the  chelonians;  2,  emydo-saurians,  or 
crocodiles;  8,  saurians;  4^  dipod  or  2-footed 
serpents;  and  6,  apod  or  true  serpente— the 
extremities  of  the  column  seeming  to  meet  in 
the  chelodina  hngicollU  (Qn.j\  and  the  whole 
forming  a  group  distinguished  from  birds  by 
being  cold-blooded,  and  from  amphibia  by  hav- 
ing 2  auricles  to  the  heart,  by  undergoing  no 
metamorphosis,  and  by  a  different  method  of  gen- 
eration* One  great  defect  of  this  classification 
is  that  it  leaves  entirely  out  of  view  the  fossil 
enaliosaurian  reptiles. — Swainson,  in  his  "Natu- 
ral History  of  the  Monocardian  Animals" 
(Lardner's  ^  Cyclopndia,"  vol.  ii.,  1889),  like 
McLeay,  makes  a  distinct  class  of  the  amphibia, 
and  divides  reptiles  into  5  orders:  1,  emydo- 
aaurians,  or  crocodiles ;  2j  chelonians,  with  fam- 
ilies UstudinidcB^  emyda^  trumycidm^  ehelonida, 
and  thdydridm;  8,  enaliosaurians  {ichthyaanr 
rtM,  &C.) ;  4^  ophidians,  with  families  hydrophi- 
dc^  erotaUaOj  eoluberidcBj  anguidOy  and  am- 
phManida;  and  6,  saurians,  with  families 
ckafMBlionide^  iguamdm^  lacertida^  agcmida^ 
and  soinoM2a.---Strans-I>nrokheim,  in  his  TraiU 
dPanaUmie  comparative  (1848),  divides  his  8d 
class,  or  reptiles,  into  the  8  orders  of  saurians, 
ophidians,  and  batrachians,  making  a  separate 
and  4th  class  of  the  chelonians,  with  the  single 
order  of  td»<iM2tnato.--Stannius,  in  tbe  2d  volume 
of  the  2d  edition  of  his  "Manual  of  Oompara- 
tive  Anatomy'^  (Berlin,  1864-^6),  in  the  class 
17,  rtptiliOf  makes  2  sub-classes:  1,  dipno€t, 
with  orders  urodela,  hatrachia^  and  gytnnqphi<h 


na;  2,  mancpnoa  :  a,  9UreptMtyUM^  with  orders 
ophidia  and  sauria,  and  S,  manimoHyliea^  with 
orders  eheloniatndorocodUia,  Milne-Edwards, 
in  his  Cour$  iUmentaire  d'hiitoire  natureUe 
(1855),  divides  the  vertebrata  or  oitio9oaire» 
into  2  sub-branches;  in  1,  the  aUfimiaidiens^  he 
plaoea  with  mammals  and  birds  the  class  of 
reptiles,  with  the  orders  ehehmia^^  sauriA, 
and  ophidia;  and  in  2.  anaUanioidiau^  with 
fishes,  he  places  the  oatrachians,  with  tbe 
orders  anura^  urodela^  perennibranchia^  and 
C(Bcilia. — ^There  are  several  German  systems  of 
classification,  which  deserve  notice  in  regard  to 
reptiles.  Yon  Baer,  in  1826-'8,  in  his  verte- 
brate or  doubly  symmetrical  type,  rises  from 
osseous  fishes  to  amphibia  in  which  lungs  are 
formed,  the  branchial  fringes  remaining  in  the 
sirens  and  disappearing  in  the  urodela  and 
anura;  thence  to  reptiles,  which  acquire  an 
allantois,  but  have  no  umbilical  cord,  nor  win^ 
nor  air  sacs,  the  last  two  being  characteristic 
of  birds.  Van  Beneden,  in  his  Anatomio  earn- 
parSe  (Brussels,  about  1865),  makes  reptiles 
and  batrachians  the  8d  and  4th  dasses  in  his 
hypoeotyledoTies  or  hypovitellians  (eertebrata), 
in  whi<£  the  vitellus  enters  the  body  from  the 
ventral  side;  the  reptiles  he  divides  into  ero- 
eodiii,  eheloniij  ophidiij  aauWi,  pterodactyli, 
nmoiauri^  pleaiotaurL  and  ichthyoMuri;  and 
the  batrachians  into  tdbyrifUhodont^  peronu- 
liOy  anttroi  uroddoy  and  Upid/mrenia.  Vogt 
in  his  Zooiogucho  Britfe  (1851),  bases  his  classi- 
fication on  the  contrast  between  the  embryo 
and  the  yolk,  and  makes  the  reptiles  and  am- 
phibians the  8d  and  4th  dasses  in  the  verte- 
brata,  or  animals  with  the  yolk  ventral ;  in  rep- 
tUes  he  indudes  the  orders  ophidia^  aavrui, 
fterodaetylia^  hydroaavriOf  aoa  ehsUmiaj  and 
in  amphibia  the  orders  lepidota,  apoda^  eau- 
data,  and  anura.  These  ofassifications  are  im- 
portant, as  showing  the  tendency  of  modem 
xoology  to  combine  embryological  with  external 
and  structural  characters,  in  establishini^  tbe 
natural  divisions  among  animals ;  for  Ml  de- 
tails and  interesting  remarks  on  these  and  other 
systems,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  "dssa^ 
on  Classification^'  in  Prof.  Agaainz's  ^^  Cbntn- 
butions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United 
States,"  vol.  i. — ^T.  Bymer  Jones,  in  the  artide 
"  Reptilia,''  in  the  **  Oydopssdia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,"  vol.  iv.,  gives  the  following 
classification,  considering  the  batrachians  as  a 
separate  class:  Order  I.  eheloniOi  with  the  sin- 
gle family  teitudinida;  II.  aavrio,  with  fami- 
lies  croeodiUdfBy  laeertidaj  iguanida^  geekotida, 
ehammleonidmy  and  9cincid(B;  and  IIL  ophidia^ 
with  £unilie8  anguida,  urpentidc^  and  eadZis- 
<2a.— Van  der  Hoeven,  in  his  "Handbook  of 
Zodoc^''  (English  translation,  1858),  ihinka  De 
Blainville  went  too  far  in  devating  tbe  batra- 
chians into  a  dass^  and  goes  back  toward  the 
old  fourfold  dividon^  adding  however  2  ordem 
He  divides  reptiles  into  2  sections:  diplopimt 
or  pnloderma,  breathing  by  lungs  or  gills  and 
with  smooth  skin;  and  iaplopnoa^  breathing 
by  lungs  only,  and  with  a  scaly  skin.     The 
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oomprise  8  otdeni  L  OphioptarphOi 
with' the  family^:  1,  eiBcttia,  and  siDgle  genus 
eaoilia,  IL  Saurobatraehij  with  fiunilies:  2, 
protMea^  and  8,  taJamandrina*  m.  Batrch 
chi\  with  ikmily  4  of  the  same  name.  The 
hapuwnaa  oontmne  the  orders,  as  follows :  I Y. 
O^fkidiay  with  families:  6,  wp&rvna;  6,  ela- 
ptna;  7,  hffdrophet;  8,  aiineaphe$;  9,  colvhri' 
na;  10.  acroehardina;  11,  pyth<mina ;  12,^- 
Undropket;  18,  rhmophes;  14,  iyphUna;  and 
15^  offtpAifft^ius.  Y.  iSbum,  with  families:  16, 
•cmi00«2m/  17,  wanoMuri;  18b  2a«^<t»«^  with 
the  tribes  laeertia,  amtivoj  and  m^nit^TM;  10, 
iguanoidei;  20,  ehamaleanidei;  21,  McoZod^ta; 
and  22.  cmo^i^MU.  YI.  Chdanij  with  familj 
S^  (^  tne  same  name.— -First  in  the  order  of 
American  classifications  of  native  reptiles  is 
that  of  Harlan,  given  in  the  ^' Jonmal  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences^' 
(vols.  y.  and  vi.,  1826).  He  adopts  Brongniart*s 
4  orders,  dividing  them  as  follows :  1,  latrachiii, 
divided  into  8  sections  according  to  the  mode 
of  respiration ;  the  1st  has  the  branchial  open- 
ings persistent,  as  in  anwMuma  and  fMn/opomo^ 
the  2d  with  persistent  branchiso,  like  9wen  and 
fnmuibranchui,  and  the  8d  with  decidaoos 
branchin,  breathing  bj  lungs  in  the  adolt  state 
(aalamanders^  frogs,  and  toads);  2,  ophidia, 
with  6  North  American  genera;  8,  MttWo,  with 
6  genera;  and  4^  eheloniOj  with  8  families  of 
land,  fresh  water,  and  sea  tortois^  with  2,  8, 
and  2  genera  respectively.  Dr.  J.  £.  Holbrook, 
in  his  ^*  North  American  Herpetology  "  (5  vols. 
4to.,  1842),  adopts  the  4  orders  of  ehel<fnui, 
sauTM,  ophidioj  and  Itairachia  ;  in  the  eJUlonia, 
taurioy  and  tailless  hatrachia,  he  follows  es- 
aendally  the  arrangement  of  Dnm^ril  and  Bi- 
bron;  in  ephidia  he  prefers  Ouvier's  classifica- 
tion; and  in  the  tailed  "batToehia,  a  system 
partly  from  Cavier  and  partly  from  Fitzinger. 
It  is  Tery  yalnable  to  the  American  student, 
both  for  its  lucid  descriptions  and  excellent  il- 
lustrations. Messrs.  Baird  and  Girard  have 
published  in  the  ''  Heports  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution"  (1858)  a  catalogue  of  North 
American  serpents,  of  the  fai^es  eroUdida, 
coMridtBy  Ma<B,  and  tuphlopida;  of  85  genera 
they  make  22  new,  and  of  119  species  54  new. 
Mr.  Baird  has  published  a  revision  of  the 
North  American  tailed  batrachia,  with  new 
genera  and  species,  in  the  ^'Journal  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences"  (vol.  i.,  2d  series, 
1850),  adopting  the  2  sroups  of  Dum^ril  and 
Bibron,  atretodera  and  trematodera*  In  the 
same  loumal,  voL  iii.,  1858,  is  a  paper  by  Dr. 
£.  Hafiowell  on  the  cadncibranchiate  batrachi- 
ans,  indnding  the  families  Mlamandridoj  mra- 
not4d(Bfpletirodelidm^pUthodontid£^  lolitogk^- 
ndm,  ambvitomida,  triUmitUL  eUtpBoglomidm^ 
and  \0miaactylida,  Mr.  J.  LeOonte,  in  the 
*' Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences"  (vol.  viL,  1854X  C^ves  a  catalogue  of 
the  American  testudinata,  which  he  divides 
Into  8  fiunilies,  corresponding  to  sea,  fredi 
water,  and  land  tortoises.  Other  catalofi[aes 
of  American  reptiles,  more  or  less  extensive. 


are  scattered  through  the  scientifio  Journals. 
De  Kay,  in  the  ^'Natural  History  of  New 
York"  (1842X  divides  its  reptiles  into  the  or- 
ders: 1,  cheUmiOj  with  fEonily  ckelonidm;  2, 
iauria,  with  families  scincida  and  agamidm; 
and  8j  ophidia,  with  families  eolubmdm  and 
trotaltdo^  The  amphibia  he  divides  into  the 
families  ranidcB^  Miamandridm,  nrenida,  and 
a»nphiumidm.  Prof.  Agassiz,  in  his  "  Essay  on 
Classification"  (1857),  insists  on  the  separation 
of  the  amphibians  as  a  dass  from  itte  reptUes, 
from  the  olfTerent  manner  in  which  their  struc- 
tural plan  is  carried  out ;  the  former  breathe 
by  lungs  or  gills,  undergo  metamorphosis,  lay 
a  large  number  of  small  egas,  and  have  a  naked 
skin;  the  latter  are  covered  with  homy  scales, 
lay  few  and  comparatively  large  eggs,  breathe 
by  lungs,  and  undergo  no  marked  transforma- 
tion; these  differences  require  special  ways 
and  means  in  framing  their  structure,  which 
ought  to  rank  them  as  distinct  classes.  Prof. 
A^issla  divides  his  5th  dass,  or  amphibians, 
into  8  orders,  cadluBy  iehthyodi,  and  anura; 
and  the  6th  and  higher  class,  reptiles,  into  4 
orders,  terpentes,  iourii,  rhuodonUi,  and  tetiu- 
dinatdk.  In  part  iL  of  his  1st  volume,  above 
referred  to,  he  divides  the  order  tutudinata 
into  the  sub-orders :  1,  chelonii  (0pp.),  with  2 
families,  ehelonioida  and  tpluirgididm  ;  2,  amy^ 
da  (0pp.),  with  7  families,  trionychida,  ehely- 
oidm.  Aydroipidida,  ehelydrMm,  cinottemotdm, 
emyJUndcBy  and  Uttudinina,  A  large  part  of  the 
1st  and  all  of  the  2d  volume  is  taken  up  in  the 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject  of  North 
American  testudinata,  with  numerous  iUustra- 
tions. — ^The  above  are  the  principal  systems  of 
herpetology,  and  are  sufficient  to  show  the  pro- 
gress of  this  branch  of  zoology,  and  its  gradual 
approach  toward  a  natural  method  of  dassifica- 
tion.  Tliose  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject 
into  its  details  are  referred  to  the  list  of  an- 
thers in  the  work  of  Dum6ril  and  Bibron,  and 
in  the  foot  notes  to  the  essay  of  Profl  Agassiz. 

HERRFRA,  Fsbbtakdo,  a  Spanish  poet,  snr- 
named  'Hhe  Divine,"  bom  in  Seville  in  1584^ 
died  in  1597.  Although  an  ecdeuastic,  many 
of  his  verses  are  amatory  effusions  addressed 
to  a  lady,  said  to  have  been  the  countess  of 
Gelves,  whom  he  cdebrates  under  the  names 
of  Estella,  Eliodora,  and  Agla&  His  best  poems 
are  mostly  sonnets,  odes,  and  elegies.  An  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  at  Seville  in 
1582.  His  prose  writings  remaining  are :  Bi- 
ladon  de  la  guerra  de  Ohipre  y  etteeea  de  la 
hataUa  de  Lepanto  (8vo.,  Seville,  1572),  and  a 
translation  of  Stapleton's  life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  His  contemporaries  mention  poems  on 
the  battle  of  the  giants,  the  rape  of  Proserpine, 
and  Amadis,  and  a  Sp^ish  history  to  the  thne 
of  Charles  V.,  which  have  not  been  preserved, 

H£RR£RA,  Joe&  Joaquin  de,  a  Mexican 
president,  bom  in  the  hitter  part  oi  the  18th 
century,  died  in  the  dty  of  Mexico,  May  15, 
1851.  He  participated  in  many  of  the  events 
that  have  ocourrea  in  Mexico  since  the  days  of 
Iturbid0»    He  was  elected  provisional  preudent, 
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Deo.  6, 1844,  and  soon  afterward  ooiiBlatiifcional 
prerident.  tie  waB  in  favor  of  the  reoognition 
of  Texan  independence,  and  oppoaed  to  tne  war 
with  the  United  States,  and  was  charged  by 
Paredes  with  seeking  to  dismember  the  Mexican 
nnion  by  negotiating  with  the  latter.  The 
whole  army  soon  pronounced  against  him,  and 
he  was  deposed,  Dec.  80, 1845,  and  succeeded  by 
Paredes.  Herrera  was  exdnded  from  military 
command  until  the  battle  of  Gerro  Gordo  (April 
18,  1847),  in  which  he  took  part.  After  the 
establishment  of  peace  with  the  United  States 
he  was  again  elected  president  (June  8,  1848). 
He  endeavored  to  restore  order  in  the  nuances, 
but  his  efforts  were  paralyzed  by  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  country.  He  waa  succeeded 
by  Arista,  Jan.  15,  1851,  and  died  soon  after- 
ward. He  was  much  esteemed  on  account  of 
his  high  personal  character,  and  was  very  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  this  country. 

HERRERA  Y  TORDE8ILLA8,  AiraoNio  de. 
a  Spanish  historian,  bom  in  Ouellar  in  1649,  died 
in  Madrid,  March  29, 1625.  Vespasian  de  Gon- 
zaga,  Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples,  to  whom  he 
was  secretary,  recommended  him  to  Philip  U., 
who  appointed  him  chief  historiographer  of  the 
Indies  and  one  of  the  historiographers  of  Cas- 
tile. The  most  interestins  of  his  works  is  his 
ffittoria  general  de  loe  Kechoe  de  los  Oaetellancs^ 
en  las  islas  y  tierrafirma  del  mar  oeeano  (4  vols, 
fol.,  Madrid,  1601),  containing  the  best  account 
we  have  of  the  progress  of  events  in  America 
from  1492  to  1554.  An  enlarged  edition  of  the 
original  work  was  printed  under  the  title  of  De- 
eenpeiori  de  laa  Indiat  oeddentalea  (4  vols,  fol., 
Madrid,  1730).  He  wrote  several  other  histori- 
cal works,  among  them  a  general  history  of 
the  world  during  the  reign  of  Philip  IL 

HERRICE,  RoBBBT,  an  English  poet,  bom 
in  London,  Aug.  20, 1591,  died  in  Oct.  1674. 
By  the  liberality  of  a  rich  unde.  Sir  William 
Herrick,  he  was  enabled  to  finish  his  educa- 
tion at  Trinity  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the^  degree  of  M.A.  For  many  years  after 
leaving  the  university  he  seems  to  have  pur- 
sued a  gay  and  dissipated  career  in  London, 
in  the  companionship  of  Ben  Jonson  and  other 
choice  spirits,  to  whom  he  was  probably  known 
as  a  wit  and  a  poet.  Finding  this  mode  of  life 
less  profitable  than  agreeable,  he  took  orders, 
and  in  1629  was  presented  by  Charles  L  to  the 
vicarage  of  Dean  Prior,  near  Totness,  in  Devon- 
shire. To  a  man  of  his  habits  the  change  of 
scene  must  have  seemed  like  a  species  of  exile ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  disgust  with  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  speak  of  his  new  home  and 
associates,  his  cheerful  but  rather  free  muse 
appears  to  have  thriven  in  this  rural  solitude. 
His  poems  written  at  this  time  abound  in  lively 
d^criptions  of  the  charms  of  a  country  life,  and 
his  &ncy  revelled  in  amatory  verses,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  to  beauties  whom  his  ima- 
gination was  forced  to  sun^ly,  for  his  small 
household  comprised  onl  v  nimself  and  his  old 
housemaid  Prudence  Baldwin.  Some  of  these 
pieces  also  contain  curious  illustrationB  of 


eountry  customs,  manners,  and  pr^Hidices. 
From  this  humble  retreat  the  long  paniament 
^ected  him  in  1648,  and  he  returned  to  London, 
where  he  gladly  resumed  the  aodety  of  flucb  of 
his  old  associates  as  were  living,  but  led  a  aome- 
what  precarious  existence,  depending  upon  the 
assistance  of  his  friends  and  rnatives.  In  1547 
and  1648  he  published  his  *^  Noble  Numbers^' and 
**  Hesperides,  or  Works  Humane  and  Divine," 
which,  like  a  stanch  royalist,  he  dedicated  to 
^  the  most  illustrious  and  moat  hopeM  Prinoe 
Charies."  On  this  occanon  he  disused  with 
the  prefix  of  Reverend,  and,  in  consideration  of 
the  class  of  readers  who  wouldperase  his  works, 
announced  himself  as  ^Robert  Herrick,  Esquire." 
His  patron,  however,  at  the  restoration,  did 
nothing  better  for  him  than  to  reinstate  him  in 
his  old  living,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  Herrick  was  essentially  a  lyric 
poet,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  wrote  is 
recognized  in  the  multitude  of  little  pieoes, 
amatory.  Anacreontic,  and  pastoral^  which  his 
works  contain.  His  frequent  indelicacy  ia  the 
gravest  charge  which  has  been  brought  against 
him.  In  that,  however,  he  but  followed  the 
fashion  of  the  cavalier  poets,  among  whom,  not- 
withstanding his  profession,  he  is  reckoned;  and 
the  hearty  gavety  and  natural  tenderness  whidi 
gleam  through  his  lighter  works  show  that  he 
was  less  inflnenced  by  licentious  feelings  than 
by  a  gross  taste.  His  serious  pieces  are  nnex- 
ceptionnble  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  have 
generally  less  poetical  merit.  Inferior  to  sev- 
eral of  his  contemporaries  in  various  qualities, 
indebted  to  them  occasionally  for  choice  thonght^, 
he  will  nevertheless  live  long  in  the  language  by 
many  charming  little  poems,  polished  wi&  sU 
the  refinement  of  art,  and  unsurpassed  in  melody 
of  numbers.  For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
after  Herrick's  death  his  works  lay  neglected. 
In  1810  a  selection  from  the  *^  Hesperides"  was 
edited  by  Dr.  Kott,  and  since  then  several  ex- 
cellent editions  have  been  published  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  including  one  by  Prof  Child 
(2  vols.  12mo.,  Boston,  1866).  A  new  edition 
of  his  poetical  works  was  published  in  London 
in  1869.  Many  of  his  shorter  songs,  such  as 
"  Cherry  Ripe'' and  "Gather  ye  rose-buds  while 
ye  may,"  have  been  set  to  music. 

HERRING,  the  general  name  of  the  fomDr 
ehtpeidm^  of  the  malacopterous  or  soft-rayed 
abdominal  fishes.  The  family  has  been  divided 
by  Valenciennes,  according  to  the  pontion  of 
the  teeth,  size  of  the  ventrals,  length  of  the 
anal,  and  projection  of  the  lower  Jaw,  into  16 
genera,  of  which  the  best  known  and  most  im- 
portant are  elnpea  (the  herring),  haren(fula  (tite 
sprat),  rogenia  (the  white  bait),  ahna  (the  eliad 
and  pilchard  or  sardine),  and  engraulie  Qlie  an- 
chovy and  red  fish).  The  last  has  been  oeserib- 
ed  under  Akc^ovt,  and,  as  the  others  will  be  no- 
ticed in  their  regular  oraer,  the  herrings  nroper 
will  alone  be  noticed  here.  The  generic  cnane- 
tersof  <;^vj9As(Cuv.)are  small  pre-mazillary  teeth, 
with  very  fine  ones  also  on  the  maxillary  and 
symphysial  portion  of  thelower  jaw,  larger  teeth 
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in  ft  long^dinal  band  on  the  Tomer  and  C6Btr» 
of  tongue,  and  a  few  dodduooa  ones  on  the  pal* 
ate  bones;  body  elongated  and  compressed, 
with  roonded  baok,  and  sharp,  keel-like  abdom- 
inal edge;  scales  large,  thin,  and  easily  remov- 
ed; a  single  dorsal  nn,  and  8  branduostegoos 
rays ;  montii  large,  and  lower  jaw  the  longer ; 
the  air  bladder  is  rery  large,  and  the  number 
of  long  and  slender  bones  among  the  mascnlar 
fibres  very  great ;  the  branchial  openings  are 
wide,  and  the  gills  remarkable  for  the  length 
of  their  fringes,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
liye  but  a  short  time  out  of  water,  indeed  dying 
so  soon  that  "dead  as  a  herring"  is  a  common 
lgrt^li<^  saying.  The  herrings  do  not  ascend 
rivers  like  tlM  alewife  and  shad. — ^The  com- 
mon American  species,  or  blue-back,  some- 
tunee  erroneously  called  "English  herring,"  is 
the  C.  ehmgata  (Lesueur) ;  it  varies  in  length 
from  13  to  15  inches ;  the  color  above  is  deep 
bine,  tinged  with  yellow,  with  silvery  sides 
and  lower  parts ;  operdes  brassy,  and,  like  the 
sides,  with  metallic  reflections ;  irides  silvery 
and  pupils  black.  It  is  found  on  the  coasts 
of  New  England,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Sootia;  it  is  generally  most  abundant  from 
March  to  ICay,  but  according  to  Mr.  Perlev 
18  caught  on  the  shores  of  X^ew  Brunswi<UL 
daring  every  month  of  the  year,  precluding  the 
idea  that  it  is  a  migratory  fish.  In  the  spring 
it  is  often  caught  in  seines  and  sweep  nets  to 
the  amount  of  100  barrels  or  more  in  a  single 
niffht;  it  is  eaten  fresh,  salted,  and  smoked, 
when  salted  bringing  $8  a  barrel ;  the  young 
fish,  called  spirling,  make  excellent  bait  for  cod, 
being  caught  in  nets  and  sold  for  about  $1  50  a 
barrel.  Until  within  the  last  20  years  thisher- 
ring  was  very  abundant  on  our  coasts,  frequent- 
ing the  harbors  of  Cape  Ood  in  myriads  from 
March  till  June ;  sinee  that  time  it  has  been 
comparatively  rare;  in  Massachusetts  bay  great 
quantities  were  formerly  caught  by  nets  when 
following  the  light  of  a  large  torcdi  in  a  swiftly 
rowed  boat  The  herriiuf  &hery  seems  to  have 
been  prosecuted  by  the  pilgrims,  and  we  read  of 
the  herring  "wear"  at  Plymouth  having  been 
rented  to  8  men  for  a  term  of  8  years.  Dr. 
Storer  considers  tiie  brit,  0.  minima  (Peck), 
the  young  of  this  species.  When  this  herring 
first  made  its  appearance  in  Long  Island  sound 
in  1817,  it  was  mistaken  for  the  English  her- 
ring, and  it  was  sravely  stated  that  it  followed 
the  British  squadron  thither  in  the  attack  upon 
Btonington  in  1814.  Several  other  American 
species  are  described  m  Dr.  Btorer's  "  BynopsiB 
of  the  Fishes  of  North  America^"— The  o<Mn- 
mon  herring  of  Europe  ((7.  hartngus^  Linn.)  is 
from  10  to  18  inches  long,  having  the  back  and 
the  upper  portion  of  the  sides  sky-blue  with  a 
tinge  c^  sea-green;  belly  and  sides  bright  sil- 
veiy ;  cheeks,  gill  covers,  and  irides  tinged  with 
gold.  The  food  of  the  herring  appears  to  he 
chiefly  minute  crustaceans  imd  worms,  and 
sometimes  its  own  fry  and  other  small  flslu  It 
is  the  popular  belief  that  the  herrings  retire  in 
winter  to  the  arctic  re^^ona^  whence  they  mi- 


grate in  immense  ^oak  in  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  to  the  coasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Amer- 
ica. Yarrell  and  other  modern  olraervers  doubt 
this,  and  maintain  that  these  fish  merely  come 
from  deep  water  to  the  shores  in  their  spawning 
season,  making  no  very  lengthened  Journeys, 
and  by  no  means  the  migrations  described  by 
Pennant  and  the  older  naturalists;  at  any  rate 
they  are  found  on  both  the  American  and  Eu- 
ropean coasts  at  all  seasons,  but  sometimes  dia- 
appear  for  years  from  certain  localities,  proba- 
bly as  their  favorite  food  is  abundant  or  scarce, 
and  they  have  not  been  observed  on  their  re- 
turn northward.  Wherever  they  come  from, 
they  appear  in  vast  shoals^  covering  the  surfiuM 
of  the  sea  for  miles;  they  afford  food  for  rapa- 
cious birds  and  aquatic  animals,  and  sunply  ma* 
terial  for  one  of  the  most  important  fisheries. 
They  vary  considerably  in  size  in  different  lati- 
tudes and  in  limited  localities,  being  generally 
largest  and  in  best  condition  in  the  north ;  the 
time  of  spawning  is  various,  as  we  have  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  herrings.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  destruction  of  these  fish  by  man  and 
anunals,  their  numbers  donot diminish,  a  fact  not 
astonishing  when  it  is  remembered  tnat  about 
70,000  ova  exist  in  each  female,  a  large  portion 
of  which  might  be  unfecundated  or  destroyed 
and  yet  enough  remain  to  stock  the  ocean.  Th» 
regularity  or  their  appearance  and  their  im- 
mense numbers  have  made  them  the  pursuit  of 
man  from  the  earliest  times ;  the  herring^  fish- 
ery of  France  dates  back  to  the  beginnmg  of 
the  11th  century,  and  that  of  Qreat  Britidn 
800  years  earlier,  and  both  have  proved  ex- 
cellent schools  for  the  hardy  seamen  for  the 
mercantile  and  naval  service  of  these  countries. 
In  the  words  of  Lac^pMe^  the  herring  is  one 
of  those  natural  productions  whose  use  has  de- 
cided the  destiny  of  nations ;  caprice  and  lux- 
ury render  valuable  coffee,  tea,  spices,  and  silk, 
but  necessity  demands  the  herring  of  the  north- 
em  ocean.  Political  economists  in  England, 
Francoi  and  Holland  have  always  regarded  this 
fishery  as  of  the  greatest  national  importance, 
in  its  infiuence  on  the  marine  service,  as  a  source 
of  profitable  industry  at  home  and  of  extensive 
conunerce  abroad.  The  produce  of  the  herring 
fisheries  of  Great  Britain  in  1855  was  897,468 
bbls.,  being  an  increase  of  157,111  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  total  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  them  was  94^155;  41,602  men  and 
boys  and  11,747  boats  being  employed  in  the 
shore  curing  department  In  1856,  609,988| 
bbls.  of  hernngs  were  cured,  and  847,61 1^  bbls. 
exported.  The  whole  quantity  caught  was  717,- 
6784  bbls.,  of  which  887,448  bbls.  were  taken 
on  we  coast  between  Northumberland  and  the 
Lewes.  The  yield  from  the  same  fishing  grounds 
in  1858  amounted  to  898,085  bbls.  In  France, 
180  vessels  of  8,000  tons  burden  are  engaged  in 
catching  herrings  for  salting,  and  the  annual 
yield  is  about  8,850  tons.  About  100  of  these 
vessels  are  owned  at  Boulogne,  where  the  fish- 
ery is  better  organized  than  anywhere  else  in 
Prance.    About  470  vessels  with  a  burden  of 
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10,000  tons  are  also  engaged  in  taking  herrings 
to  be  sold  fresh ;  thej  capture  annnall j  abont 
14,770  tons.  The  Dutch  fisheries,  which  were 
once  very  flourishing,  have  greatly  declined. 
On  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden  700,000,- 
000  have  been  ta^en  in  a  year,  and  sometimes 
20,000,000  in  a  single  fishery.  In  most  of  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe  large  auantities 
are  annually  captured.  For  a  detulea  account 
of  the  habits  and  fishery  of  the  herring,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  vol.  xx.  of  the  SutairB 
natureUs  de$  poisaans,  by  Guvier  and  Valenci- 
ennes, by  whom  several  other  species  are  de- 
scribed.— ^The  history  of  this  fish  is  connected 
with  many  strange  superstitions  and  beliefs ; 
their  sudden  disappearance  has  in  various  places 
been  attributed  to  fires  on  the  shores,  the  dis- 
charge of  cannon,  and  the^  action  of  steamboat 
wheels.  De  Eay  alludes  to  a  satire  on  such 
wild  conjectures  in  a  statement  before  the  house 
of  commons  in  England,  as  follows :  **  A  der- 
pyman  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  having  signified 
his  intention  of  taking  the  tithe  of  fish,  it  was 
considered  to  be  so  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
privileges  and  feelings  of  the  finny  race,  that 
not  a  single  herring  has  ever  since  visited  that 
part  of  the  shore.'^ 

HERRING,  John  Fbsdebio,  an  English 
painter,  bom  in  Surrey  in  1795.  His  father 
was  a  London  tradesman,  an  American  by  birth, 
and  his  own  taste  for  painting  seems  to  have 
been  incited  by  the  sight  of  the  St.  Leger  race 
at  Doncaster,  whither  he  had  gone,  when  a  boy 
of  18,  in  search  of  employment.  His  highest 
ambition  thencefbrth  was  to  paint  a  race  horse, 
and  for  18  years,  part  of  which  time  he  was 
the  driver  of  a  stage  coach,  he  persevered  in  his 
eflfbrts  until  he  achieved  a  reputation  in  this 
class  of  subjects  second  to  that  of  no  painter  in 
England.  For  88  years  he  took  the  portnuts  of 
the  winners  of  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  and 
painted  an  immense  number  of  racers  and  ra- 
cing scenes  for  eminent  patrons  of  the  turf. 
Of  late  years  he  has  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
his  subjects,  and  executed  scenes  m»m  the 
farm  yard,  in  which,  aJthough  the  horse  is  still 
the  prominent  obiect,  man^  other  animals  and 
a  variety  of  fowls  and  birds  are  introduced. 
Many  of  these  are  extensively  known  through 
engravings,  which  have  considerable  popularity 
in  the  United  States,  where  some  of  hi»  best 
pictures  have  also  been  exhibited. 

HERRNHUT,  a  small  Saxon  town,  in  the 
drde  of  Bautzen,  on  the  railway  from  Dresden 
to  Zittau,  distant  from  the  former  city  57  m. ; 
pop.  l,0(K)k  It  is  the  mother  colony  of  the  sect 
of  Moravians,  established  in  1722  by  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient.  Moravian  and  Bohemian 
brethren,  who  were  driven  teom  their  own 
country  oy  the  persecution  of  the  Jesuits.  On 
their  arrival  in  Saxony  they  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  pious  Oount  Zinzendorf,  who 
granted  them  an  asylum  and  land  on  his  estate 
of  Berthelsdorf,  and  who  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  sect.  A  monument  marks  the 
place  where  he  caused  the  flnt  tree  to  be  felled 


to  dear  ground  for  the  new  settlement,  to  which 
the  brethren  gave  in  1724,  when  the  first  meet- 
ing house  was  inaugurated,  the  name  of  Herm- 
hut  (protection  of  the  Lord),  in  token  of  thdr 
fruth  in  Providence.  Some  derive  the  name 
Hermhuter  (the  Lord's  watch)  from  a  paasage 
in  the  84th  psahn :  ^  To  watch  the  door  in  the 
house  of  my  God."  Hermhut  is  distinguislied 
by  the  stillness,  deanhness,  and  order  which 

K-evail  in  it  It  is  the  central  point  of  the 
oravians,  who  numbered  in  1850  about  11,000 
members  in  Europe.  Generally,  but  especially 
in  the  nlainnees  of  tbehr  dress,  they  bear  aome 
resemblance  to  the  members  of  the  sodefy  of 
Friends.  The  young  girls  wear  deep  red  rib- 
bons; unmarried  women,  pink;  married,  blue; 
and  widows,  gray  or  white.  A  committee  of 
dders  at  the  neighboring  village  of  Berthels- 
dorf  has  presided  since  1780  over  the  afiUn  of 
the  community,  in  place  of  Zinzendorf  who  on 
his  death  in  1760  bequeathed  to  it  his  estate  of 
that  name.  The  cemetery  of  Hermhut  com- 
mands a  lovely  view,  a  sort  of  diflTor  group  of 
rocks  (Hntberg)  surmounted  by  a  temple  or 
look-out  house  rising  above  it.  The  ssles  roonos 
for  the  manufactures  produced  by  the  Herm- 
huters  are  extensive.  The  principal  of  them 
are  colored  paper  {Berrnhuter  Pt^ner\  candleis 
and  espedally  linen  (Bermhuter  Leinwmnd)^ 
which  branch  of  industry  may  be  said  to  have 
been  first  naturalized  in  Saxony  by  the  indefSiti- 
gable  exertions  of  the  brethren.  Hermhut  con- 
tains a  museum  of  natural  history  collected  by 
Moravian  missionaries  in  diflTerent  parts  dT  the 
world.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  from 
time  to  tame  general  synods  are  held  there, 
when  all  the  bishops  and  elders  of  the  Moravi- 
ans are  represented.  The  last  synod,  held  June 
8, 1857,  was  attended  bv  60  Moravian  delegates 
firom  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States. 
(See  MoBAviAirs.) 

HERSOHEL,  Oabolinb  LtroRSTiA,  sister  of 
Sir  William  Herschel,  bom  in  Hanover,  March 
16, 1750,  died  there,  Jan.  0,  1848.  She  lived 
in  Hanover  till  her  22d  year,  when  she  went 
to  England  to  join  her  brother  William  at  Bath. 
Here  she  turned  her  attention  to  astronomy, 
giving  great  assistance  to  her  brother,  not  only 
taking  the  part  of  an  amanuensis,  but  frequent- 
ly performing  alone  the  long  and  comphcated 
oinlculations  mvolved  in  the  observations.  For 
her  valuable  assistance  to  the  great  astronomer 
she  received  a  pension  from  George  HI.  Mean- 
while she  took  her  own  separate  observations 
of  the  heavens,  with  a  small  Newtonian  tele- 
scope which  her  brother  had  made  for  her. 
With  this  she  devoted  herself  particularly  to  a 
search  after  comets,  and  betwera  1786  and  1805 
discovered  alone  8  of  these  bodies,  of  5  of  which 
she  was  the  first  observer.  Her  oontribudons 
to  sdence,  most  of  them  in  her  brother^s  worla 
and  under  his  name,  are  very  valuable.  She 
took  the  original  observations  <^ several  remark- 
able nebulsB  in  her  brotiier's  catalogue,  and 
computed  the  places  of  his  2,500  nebnls. 
Humboldt  speaks  of  a  still  unresolved  nebula, 
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bftving  nearly  the  nine  sbape  as  and  lyin^  near 
the  eUlptieal  nebula  of  Anoromeda,  as  discov- 
ered by  bis  Mend  Mias  Herschd.  In  1708  she 
Siblkhed  her  '^Oatalogne  of  Stars  taken  from 
r.  Flamsteed^s  Observations,  contained  in  the 
second  volnme  of  the  Butoria  Oatlatig^  and  not 
inserted  in  the  Britteh  Catalogue)  with  an  In- 
dex to  point  out  every  observation  in  that  vol- 
nme  belonging  to  the  stars  of  the  British  Oata^ 
logne ;  to  which  is  added  a  eoUection  of  Errata 
that  dionld  be  noticed  in  the  same  volume/' 
This  work  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
royal  society,  and  contained  some  660  stars 
which  had  been  omitted  bv  the  framers  of 
the  British  catalogue.  After  her  brother^s  death 
die  retnmed  to  her  native  city,  and  there  pass- 
ed the  rest  of  her  days.  In  1828  she  completed 
a  catalogue  of  the  nebulso  and  stars  observed 
by  her  brother,  £>r  which  she  received  a  gold 
medal  firom  the  astronomical  society  of  London, 
and  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  it. 

HERSGHEL,  Ss  John  Fsbdebio  Williaic, 
an  English  astronomer,  bom  in  Blongh  in  1790. 
Th^  only  son  of  the  distinguished  8ir  William 
Herschel,  he  followed  closely  in  his  fietther's 
footsteps.  He  was  gradnated  at  St  John's  col* 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  1818.  He  now  turned  all 
his  energies  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
astfxmomy,  and  in  1820  published  his  ^*  CoUec* 
tion  of  Examples  of  the  Application  of  the  Cal- 
culus to  Finite  Difbrenoes."  About  1825  he 
began  his  observations  in  sidereal  astronomy, 
to  which  he  chiefly  devoted  himseli^  partly  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  James  South,  and  the  re- 
sults of  his  observations  for  8  years  were  com* 
munioated  to  the  royal  astronomical  sodety  in  a 
aeries  of  oatdognes,  the  first  appearing  in  1825, 
for  which  he  recdved  from  them  their  gdd  med- 
id.  In  1880  he  published  important  measure- 
ments of  1,280  stars,  which  he  found  with  his  20 
feet  reflector.  In  1880  he  wrote  for  the 
**£Doydops9dia  Metropolitana"  a  treatise  on 
^*  Sound,"  and  fbr  the  same  work,  in  1831,  a 
treatise  on  the/^Theory  of  Liffht."  InLardner's 
^Cydopodia"  he  published  a  '^Prdiminanr 
Discourse  <m  the  Study  of  NatuM  Philosophy/' 
and  a  ^'Treatise  on  Astronomy."  About  the 
same  time,  too,  he  wrote  several  experimentd 
essays  on  diflbrent  branches  of  chemistry,  magw 
netism,  and  optics.  His  great  enteiprise  was  his 
expedition  to  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope,  to  take 
observations  of  the  whole  flrmament  of  the 
aontliem  hemisphere.  Taking  with  him  the  same 
InstrumentB  fa  20  feet  reflector  with  an  18i  inch 
aperture,  and  a  7  &et  achromatic  with  a  5  inch 
I4>ertnre)  which  he  had  used  in  the  northem 
hemisphere,  that  bis  results  might  be  compared 
with  nis  former  ones,  he  arrived  at  the  Cape, 
Jan.  15, 1884,  and  settled  at  Eeldhuysen,  about 
6  miles  fh>m  TaUe  bay.  He  examined  care- 
fully and  measured  the  stars  of  the  southern 
ddes,  and  completed  the  wonderftil  **  ganging 
of  the  heavens"  which  had  been  begun  by  his 
father.  His  observations  lasted  4  years,  the  en- 
tire  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  by  himself, 
though  an  ample  indemni^  was  offiwed  kim  by 


government  During  his  absence,  in  1880,  the 
roytd  astronomicd  society  again  voted  him  their 
gold  medal,  and  on  his  return  honors  were 
heaped  upon  him.  The  royd  sodety  proposed 
to  make  him  their  president,  bat  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  accept  the  office.  In  1888,  at  the  coro> 
nation  of  Queen  Victoria,  he  was  created  a 
baronet.  In  1889  he  received  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  from  Oxford,  and  in  1842  he  was  dected 
lord  rector  of  Marischd  college,  Aberdeen.  It 
was  not  till  1847,  9  years  after  his  return  from 
the  Cape,  that  the  results  of  his  observationa 
there  were  published,  when  they  appeared  in  a 
large  4to.  volume  entitled  ^^  Results  of  Astro* 
nomied  Observations  made  during  the  Team 
1884-'8  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  the 
completion  of  a  Telescopic  Survey  of  the  whole 
sur&ce  of  the  Visible  Heavens,  commenced  in 
1825."  This  work,  one  of  the  most  consid^^ 
able  and  vduable  of  our  time,  is  divided  into  7 
portions  :  1,  ^^Nebulsd  of  the  Southern  Hemi- 

3»bere ;"  2,  *^  The  Double  Stars  of  the  Southern 
emisphere ;"  8,  *'  Astronomy,  or  the  Numeri- 
cd  Enresrion  of  the  Apparent  Magnitudes  of 
Stars;''  4,  ''The  Distribution  of  Stars,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  Gdaxy  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere ;"  5,  ''  Observations  of  Halley'a 
Comet  (as  seen  at  the  Cape  toward  the  dose  of 
1885),  with  Remarks  on  its  Phydcd  Condition 
and  that  of  Comets  in  generd ;"  0, ''  Observa* 
tionsof  the  Satellites  of  Saturn;"  7,  ^'Obser* 
vations  of  Solar  Spots."  His  residence  at  tiie 
Cape  oave  not  only  vduable  additions  to  astron^ 
omy,  but  also  to  meteorology.  He  suggested 
the  plan  of  taking  simultaneous  meteoroloeicd 
observationa  at  different  places  on  given  days, 
and  embodied  his  views  on  the  plan  in  his  '^  In- 
structions for  Making  and  Registering  Meteoro- 
logicd  Observations  at  various  Stations  in  South* 
em  Africa"  (1844).  Before  gdng  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  he  added  800  nebdsB  to  the  cata- 
logue of  his  father,  and  on  his  return  published 
a  catdogue  of  2,049  nebula)  of  the  southern  hem* 
isphere  and  their  podtions,  500  of  which  were 
before  entirdy  unknown.  He  also  added,  while 
at  the  Cape,  1,081  double  stars,  and  in  meas- 
uring the  angles  of  positions  and  the  distances 
of  the  stars  from  each  other,  found  that  many 
of  them  have  very  rapid  orbitd  motions.  He 
made  many  interesting  observations  on  the 
milky^way.  ^  This  remarkable  belt,"  he  says, 
**  examined  through  a  powerfd  telescope,  ia 
fonnd  (wonderfd  to  relate)  to  conust  entirdy 
of  stars  scattered  by  millions,  like  glittering 
dust,  on  the  black  ground  of  the  general  heav- 
ens." Agdn,  he  conjectures  from  his  ingen- 
ious combinations  of  photometric  cdcdationa, 
that  if  the  stars  in  the  great  cirde  of  the  millnr 
way,  which  he  saw  in  his  20  feet  reflecting  tel- 
escope, were  newly  risen  luminous  cosmicd 
bodies,  it  would  require  2,000  years  for  a  ray 
of  their  light  to  reach  us.  His  observations  on 
the  brightness  and  the  color  of  stars^  on  vari* 
able  stars,  on  the  snn^s  ravs,  on  the  atmospherio 
air,  and  on  the  Magellanic  clouds,  are  aU  very 
vduable.    He  gives  the  whole  nomber  of  atan 
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re^stered,  dovn  to  the  7th 
as  from  12,000  to  15,000.  &e  oalonlated  the 
thidmesB  of  Satnrn's  ring,  and  made  it  to  be 
not  muoh  over  100  miles,  a  yerjr  int^esting 
fact,  when  we  consider  that  the  breadth  of  the 
ring  is  88,860  miles,  and  its  diatanoe  from  the 
planet  over  22,200  miles.  Sir  John  Hersohel 
did  not  confine  his  attention  to  astronomy.  He 
cakmlated  the  den^ty  of  the  atmosphere,  and, 
calling  its  density  at  the  anrfaoe  of  the  earth 
unity,  foond  that,  under  any  hypothesis  as  to 
its  atoms,  it  "  would  require  a  fraction  haying 
at  least  1,870  figures  in  its  denominator  to  ex- 
press its  tenuity  in  the  interplanetary  epace,^ 
Again,  the  strata  of  the  atmosphere  bemg  of 
muform  density  at  equal  heights  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  its  density  diminishiog,  as  it  is 
both  heavy  and  elastic,  in  ascending,  the  upper 
strata  are  less  dense  than  the  lower  ones.  Now, 
if  the  temperature  is  constant,  and  heights 
above  the  earth  are  taken  increasing  in  arith- 
metical proportion,  it  ought  to  follow  that  the 
densities  of  the  strata  of  air  will  decrease  in 
geometrical  proportion.  Sir  John  Herschel, 
however,  has  shown  that  the  decrease  is  much 
more  rapid,  and  that  a  perfect  yacuum  exists  at 
the  hei^t  of  80  or  90  miles  above  the  earth, 
and  also  that  three  fourths  of  all  the  atmo- 
spheric air  is  within  4  miles  of  the  earth's  aor- 
&ce.  He  also  computed  tlie  mean  temperature 
of  Bpajoe  to  be  — 289**  F.  The  question  concern- 
ing the  absorption  of  light,  which  gave  rise  to 
much  discussion,  particularly  in  its  connection 
with  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  was  very 
ably  answered  by  Herschel  in  his  paper  on  the 
''  Absorption  of  Light  by  Colored  Media."  He 
has  made  some  important  discoveries  in  photo- 
gnmhy,  and  produced  from  chemical  eompounda 
and  the  juices  of  plants  the  most  beautiful  chro- 
matic effects.  8ir  John  Herachel  contributed 
to  the  *'  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry''  (1849 
and  1861),  and  wrote  '^Outlines  of  Astronomy'* 
(1850;  newed.  1868),  and  <' Essays,  fh>m  the 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  with  Ad- 
dresses and  other  Pieces''  (1867).  During  the 
year  1848  he  filled  the  chair  of  president  of  the 
royal  astronomical  society.  In  1860  he  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  mint,  which  ofiSce  lie  held 
till  1865,  when  his  health  made  it  advisable  for 
him  to  rengn.  In  1865  he  was  nominated  to 
the  distinguished  honorary  position  of  one  of  8 
foreign  associates  of  the  fYench  academy  of  sci- 
ence. His  authority  in  scientific  matters  is  uni- 
versally respected,  and  while  his  numerous  obser- 
vations ana  discoveries  will  always  make  his 
name  a  great  one  in  the  annals  of  science,  his  un* 
ambitious  pursuit  of  truth  has  earned  for  him  the 
esteem  and  good  will  of  his  contemporaries. 

HEBSOHEL,  Sib  William,  an  English  as- 
tronomer, born  in  Hanover.  Nov.  16, 1788,  died 
in  Slough,  near  Windsor,  Aug.  28,  1822.  His 
father,  a  musician,  educated  him  to  his  own 
profession,  and  at  the  age  of  14  placed  him  in 
the  band  of  tlie  Hanoverian  foot  guards.  In 
1767  he  went  to  England  to  seek  his  fortune^ 
,  and  here  for  some  years  he  devoted  himself  to 


mosio  for  his  sni^rt  He  U  said  to  have  been 
engaged  in  military  bands  and  at  concerts,  but 
there  is  much  confusion  in  the  stories  rdatang 
to  this  period  of  his  life.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  he  earned  his  living  by  music.  He 
was  engaged  near  Leeds,  and  at  Doncaster  and 
Pontemct,  in  concerts  and  oratorios.  Afte^ 
ward  he  became  organist  at  Halifax,  and  in 
1766  organist  at  the  Octagon  chapel  in  BatL 
In  the  latter  place  he  first  turned  nis  attontitin 
to  the  study  of  astronomy,  particulariy  to  the 
construction  of  optical  instruments.  In  1774 
he  had  oonstmcted  for  himself  a  large  reflect- 
ing  telescope.  As  an  optician  alone^  Hersdiel 
would  have  earned  a  great  reputation,  by  the 
immense  improvements  which  he  effected  in 
the  size  and  magnifying  power  of  the  tele- 
scope. While  at  Bath  he  constructed  no  fewer 
than  200  Newtonian  telescopes  of  7  feet  focus, 
160  of  10  feet|  and  about  80  of  20  feet,  and  did 
fiar  more  than  any  one  who  had  preceded  him 
in  uniting  to  the  best  advantage  the  magnify- 
ing power  and  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
telescope.  Either  one  of  these  qualities  msj 
easily  oe  strengthened,  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  other,  and  the  exact  proportion  in  wbidi 
they  must  be  united  to  render  the  greatest 
amount  of  light  effective  was  a  problem  which 
required  the  closest  calcnlation  and  the  most 
careftd  experiments  to  solve.  With  one  tele- 
scope, magnifying  227  times,  Herschel  began  a 
careful  survey  of  all  the  stars,  seriallj;  and 
while  examining  the  constellation  of  (knm^ 
he  noticed  (March  18,  1781)  that  one  of  them 
appeared  unusually  large,  and  a  second  exami- 
nation of  it  showed  it  to  be  also  out  of  plaoOi 
ilnally  he  pronounced  it  to  be  a  c(HDet,  and  it 
was  so  published  in  the  *'  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions'^ (1781).  This  announcement  drew  the 
attention  of  astronomers  to  the  supposed  oomet, 
and  they  began  to  endeavor  to  compote  ito 
course.  The  president  Saron  first  prononnceo 
it  to  be  a  planet,  and  then  Lexell  and  Laplace, 
almost  simultaneously,  computed  its  elements, 
and  found  it  to  have  an  elliptical  oihit,  whose 
great  axis  was  about  10  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  earth,  and  the  period  of  its  revolntion  to 
be  84  years.  Herschel  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
mathematical  calculations,  but  on  its  Dein^P^ 
nounced  a  planet,  he  proposed  to  name  it  the 
Georgium  Bidua.  It  has  often  been  called  Her- 
schel in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  but  the  name 
Uranus,  applied  to  it  by  Bode,  has  been  general- 
ly adopted.  Herschel  now  turned  his  ^^ 
most  carefully  to  this  planet,  determined  the 
apparent  diameter  (about  4")  for  its  mean  dis- 
tance fk-om  the  earth,  and  discovered  its  6  oW- 
lites,  revolviug  in  a  plane  nearly  perpendicQltf 
(at  an  angle  of  78**  68')  to  its  orbit,  andwn- 
trary  to  the  order  of  signs  (that  is,  from  ea»  w 
west).  These  important  discoveries  attractefl 
the  attention  of  all  Europe,  and  Herschel  re- 
ceived from  George  HI.  a  pension  of  ^ 
and  a  house  near  Windsor,  first  at  Datcbe^ 
and  finally  at  Slough.  With  funds  advancefl 
by  thoking,  Herschel  cwistructed  bis  c^ebni^ 
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40  fiaet  refleodng  teldsoope,  the  luefol  speoulnm 
of  -wbich  was  4  feet  in  diameter,  8^  inohes 
tihick,  and  over  3,000  lbs.  in  w^ht.  The 
plane  mirror  of  the  instroment  was  dispensed 
with,  and  the  observer  sat  in  a  swinging  ohair 
with  his  back  to  the  object  observed,  and  facing 
the  olqect  end  of  the  tube,  in  which  the  image, 
by  an  inclination  of  the  specolnm,  was  thrown 
to  one  side  and  observed  throagh  a  single  lens. 
He  ooi\]ectnred  that  with  this  instmment  18,* 
000,000  stars  might  be  seen  in  the  milkj  way. 
— Thongh  HersoShel  added  an  almost  nnpreoe- 
dented  nmnber  of  new  bodies  to  the  planetary 
system^  yet  his  gloir  is  greatest  in  sidereal 
astronomy,  of  which  he  laid  almost  the  founda* 
tions.  His  leading  discoveries  in  this  branch 
of  the  science  were  tiie  following :  I.  The  binary 
systems  of  stars,  and  the  orbits- of  several  re- 
vdvlng  stars.  Doable  stars  had  been  noticed 
even  Wore  the  introdootion  of  the  telescope; 
but  while  Herschel  was  observing  them  to  learn 
their  annual  parallax,  he  noticed  a  steadily  in- 
creasing change  in  their  position  and  distance; 
and  in  1802,  23  years  after  he  began  his  obser^ 
vations,  he  announced  in  the  '^Philosophical 
Transactions"  his  discovery  that  both  stars  were 
Qontinoally  circulating  round  their  conmion  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  and  afi  his  instances  have  been 
oonfirmed.  IL  He  classified  the  nebulea,  and  ad- 
vocated the  nebular  hypothesis,  since  disproved 
by  the  discoveries  made  with  the  great  telescope 
of  Lord  Rosse.  He  discovered  that  Uiese  nebu- 
lous spots  cover  at  least  -A^  of  the  visible  firma- 
ment, and  in  1802  he  indicated  the  positions  of 
2,600  nebula  or  dusters  of  stars.  He  classified 
them  as :  i,  clusters  of  stars ;  2.  nebulss  proper ; 
d,  nebulous  stars.  In  hit  nebular  hypothesis 
(**  Philosophical  Transactions,^'  1811)  he  sup- 
poses the  starry  matter  to  have  been  once  in  a 
state  of  indefinite  diffusion,  and  that  it  has  been, 
daring  '^  an  eternity  of  past  duration,"  *^  break- 
ing up"  by  condensation  toward  centres  more 
or  leas  remote ;  that  the  milky  way  is  a  relic 
of  this  former  state  of  things ;  that  where  con- 
densation has  gone  on  more  energetically,  we 
have  nebulea  with  a  gradually  or  rapidly  in- 
creasing brightness  toward  the  centre ;  if  still 
more  energetic,  a  nucleus,  or  a  planetaiy  neb- 
ula ;  next  a  nebulous  star,  which  he  supposes 
our  sun  to  be,  and  the  zodiacal  light  a  reUc  of 
its  nebula;  and  finally  the  completely  formed 
stars  may  be  assumed  to  be  merely  consolidated 
nebul«d.  in.  The  law  of  grouping  the  entire 
visible  firmament.  He  "  gauged  "  the  heavens^ 
by  counting  the  whole  number  of  stars  visible 
in  the  field  of  his  20  feet  reflector,  and,  taking 
the  average  for  each  region,  determined  thus 
the  general  population  of  the  dwy.  The  result 
showed  a  remarkable  and  steadv  law  of  de- 
crease, from  the  central  zone  of  the  milky  way 
in  opposite  directions  to  the  northern  and 
southern  poles.  This  discovery  assigned  a  law 
to  the  distribution  of  all  the  visible  bodies  of 
the  universe  in  space.  lY.  The  determination 
of  the  fact  of  the  motion  of  our  system,  and 
the  direction  of  that  motion.  It  was  already 
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known  that  the  stars  were  net  fixed,  but  had  a 
proper  motion.  Herschel,  from  the  proper  mo- 
tions of  about  20  stars,  with  great  penetration, 
divined  that  our  system  was  moving  in  the 
durection  of  X  Herculis,  a  point  whose  right  as- 
cension is  270°,  and  north  declination  25°.  Be- 
side discovering  the  satellites  of  his  own  planet, 
Herschel  discovered  two  new  satellites  of  Sat- 
urn, now  called,  from  their  being  next  the  ring^ 
the  first  and  second,  and  determined  the  ro- 
tation of  the  rings  of  the  planet  to  be  in  10  h. 
82  m.  He  found  also  that  the  time  of  the  rota- 
tion of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  was  just  equal 
to  the  period  of  their  revolution  about  the 
planet.  When  his  age  made  it  advisable  for 
him  to  discontinue  his  observations  in  the 
heavens,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  prop- 
erties of  heat  and  light.  He  also  gave  some 
valuable  opinions  concerning  the  spots  on  the 
sun,  attributing  them  to  occasional  openings  in 
the  luminous  coating,  which  seems  to  be  alwap 
in  motion. — Sir  Wifiiam  Herschel  married,  in 
1788,  Mrs.  Mary  Pitt,  a  widow  lady  of  con- 
siderable fortune,  and  had  by  her  one  son,  John, 
whose  name  is  no  less  distinguished  in  the  annals 
of  sdence  than  that  of  his  father.  Miss  Caro- 
line Herschel  was  also  his  constant  companion 
and  assistant  at  Slough.    Herschel  contributed 

1>apers,  sometimes  several  in  a  year,  to  the  "  Phi- 
osophical  Transactions"  from  1780  to  1815. 

HERTFORD,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  N.  C,  bordering 
on  Ya.,  bounded  E.  by  Chowan  and  Nottoway 
rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Meherrin,  which 
unites  with  the  Nottoway  to  form  the  Chowan ; 
area,  820  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8.142,  of  whom 
8,716  were  slaves,  it  has  a  level  surface,  cov- 
ered in  part  with  pine  and  cedar  woodsi  which 
furnish  large  quantities  of  timber,  tar,  and  tur- 
pentine for  exportation.  The  agricultural  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  288,806  busheb  of  In- 
dian corn,  97,055  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  270 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  5 
saw  mills,  and  11  churches.  The  Chowan  river 
is  navigable  by  sloops  along  the  border  of  the 
county.  Organized  in  1750,  and  named  alter 
the  marquis  of  Hertford.    Ci4;>ital,  Winton. 

HERTFORDSHIRE,  or  Hests,  an  inland  co. 
of  England,  bounded  N.  by  Cambridgeshire,  E.  by 
Essex,  S.  by  Middlesex,  and  W.  by  Buckingham- 
shire and  Bedfordshire ;  area,  611  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1851,  167,298.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the 
Colne  and  Lea  with  their  trioutaries,  afEluenta 
of  the  Thames,  and  some  smaller  streams  fiow- 
ing  to  the  Ouse.  Part  of  the  New  river,  which 
supplies  London  with  water,  is  within  the  shire, 
and  is  conducted  by  an  aqueduct  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  Lea.  The  Grand  Junction  canal 
passes  through  the  county.  It  is  also  traversed 
by  the  London  and  North- Western  and  Great 
Northern  railways,  while  the  Eastern  Counties 
railway  skirts  the  S.  E.  boundary.  Agriculture  is 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  people.  There  are 
many  Roman  and  other  antiquities,  of  which  the 
most  prominent  are  St.  Albania  abbey  and  the 
ruins  of  Berkhamstead  castle,  and  Roystone 
church  and  cave.  Hertfordshire  returns  5  mem- 
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bers  to  parliament,  namely,  8  for  the  oonntj, 
and  2  from  the  town  of  Hertford. 

HEBTHA,  ^Bbtha,  or  Hbbthub,  the  goddess 
of  eartk  andentlj  worshipped  by  the  .^stii, 
Lombards,  Angles,  and  many  other  Germanic 
tribes  established  below  the  Elbe,  and  in  the 
regions  of  the  Baltic.  The  name  and  nature  of 
the  divinity  correspond  to  the  Airtha  of  the 
Goths,  the  Eorthe  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
old  German  Erda,  and  the  Latin  Terra.  The 
Scandinavians  called  her  Jord;  according  to 
them  she  was  daughter  of  Annar  and  of  Night, 
sister  of  Dagnr  or  Day  by  the  mpther^s  side, 
wife  of  Odin,  and  mother  of  Thor,  and  thought 
to  be  the  same  as  Frigga.  The  myth  is  one 
found  in  all  religions,  of  the  identification  of 
the  female  principle,  or  of  generation  and  fer- 
tility, with  the  earth.  The  earth  being  the  all- 
nourishing  mother,  it  was  naturaUy  believed 
that  HerSia  sympathized  with  mankind,  and 
the  myth  of  the  revival  of  soring  gradually  be- 
came for  the  vulgar  a  faith  that  she  visited 
them  in  person  at  stated  times.  These  visits 
took  place,  according  to  Tacitus,  on  a  sacred 
island  in  the  Baldc,  where  the  chariot  of  Her- 
tha  was  kept  When  the  goddess  had  descend- 
ed from  l^e  throne  of  Odin,  she  was  believed 
to  take  her  seat  in  the  chariot.  Heifers  were 
then  harnessed  to  it,  and  she  was  drawn  amid 
festivity  over  the  land.  Finally  the  goddess,  or 
rather  her  wagon,  on  returning  to  the  holy 
grove,  was  wawed  in  the  sea  by  slaves  who 
were  immediately  after  drowned.  This  appear- 
ance of  Hertha  was  also  practised  in  anotiier 
form  among  certain  German  tribes,  with  whom 
it  was  usud  on  occasions  of  drought  to  take 
the  most  beautifrd  maiden  of  the  village,  and 
send  her  entirely  naked  at  the  head  of  a  female 
procession  over  the  fields.  'As  Hertha  is  the 
most  interesting  of  German  myths,  much  pains 
has  been  taken  by  antiquaries  to  ascertain  the 
place  where  these  rites  were  performed.  For 
a  long  time  this  was  believed  to  be  the  island 
of  ROgen,  but  recent  researches  render  it  more 
probable  that  it  was  in  Helgoland,  Seeland,  or 
Laland.  In  these  latter  the  legend  of  l^e  god- 
dess is  still  preserved  as  matter  of  tradition,  and 
her  sacred  groves  and  lakes  are  still  shown. 

HEBULI,  or  Ebuu,  a  German  tribe,  which  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  8d  century  appeared  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euzine,  having  loined  the 
Goths  in  their  invasion  of  the  Danubian  prov- 
inces of  the  Boman  empire.  They  were  after- 
ward conquered  by  the  Ostrogoths,  followed 
Attila  on  his  march  to  Gaul  (451),  and  after  his 
death  (458),  uniting  with  otlier  German  tribes, 
were  powerful  enough  to  destroy  the  western 
empire  under  their  le^er  Odoacer,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  Italy  (476),  but  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  the  Ostrogoths  under  Theodoric 
(498).  Another  kingdom  of  the  Heruli,  founded 
in  the  central  part  of  modem  Hungary,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Lombards. 

HERVET,  Jambs,  an  English  deigyman  and 
author,  bom  in  Hardingstone,  near  Northamp- 
ton, Feb.  26, 1718,  died  Dea  25, 1758.    He  was 


graduated  at  Oxford,  took  orders  in  the  estab- 
lished church  at  the  age  of  22,  was  appointed 
curate  to  his  fiither,  afterward  remoyed  to 
Biddeford,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1750,  succeeded  to  his  two  livings  at  Weston 
Favell  and  GoUingtree.  He  was  noted  for  Lis 
benevolence,  and  was  a  good  scholar,  being  well 
skilled  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  In  1746 
he  published  his  "  Meditations  uid  Contempla- 
tions," which  have  been  widely  read  and  ad- 
mired. In  1753  i^peared  his  *^  Remarks  on 
Lord  Bolingbroke^s  Letters  on  History  ;^^  in 
1755,  his  ^^Theron  and  Aspasio,"  a  work  on 
the  Oalvinistic  theory  of  redemption.  Beside 
sermons,  and  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
published  letters  to  Wesley  and  to  Lady  Frances 
Shirley,  and  edited,  with  a  preface,  Bornham's 
^^  Pious  Memorials,'*  and  Jenks's  *^  Devotions.^^ 
His  works,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  were  pub- 
lished in  1797  (7  vols.  8vo.,  LondonX  and  have 
passed  through  numerous  editions. 

HERVEY,  John,  Baron  Hervey  of  Ickworth, 
an  English  politician  and  poet,  bom  Oct  15, 
1696,  died  Aug.  5,  1748.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  John  Hervey,  first  earl  of  Bristol  of  that 
name.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1716  gentleman  of  tiie  bedchamher 
to  the  prince  of  Wales.  He  acquired  at  court 
a  reputation  for  gallantry  which  excited  the 
Jealousy  of  Chesterfield.  He  was  looked  opon 
as  the  most  accomplished  man  of  his  time,  and 
by  his  talents,  literary  tastes,  and  family  coniiec- 
tionswasan  important  aaziliary  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  An  intimate  friend  of  the  king,  ^neep, 
and  prime  minister,  and  believed  to  ^stam  still 
more  confidential  and  delicate  relations  with  the 
princess  Caroline,  Hervey 's  position  was  greatly 
envied.  In  1 780  he  was  appointed  vioe-chambe^ 
lain  and  privy  councillor,  and  in  1788  raised  to 
the  peerage.  He  lost  much  influence  on  thedeath 
of  the  queen  in  1787,  but  entered  the  cabinet, 
and  received  in  1740  the  privy  seal,  which  he 
lost,  however,  on  the  fell  of  Walpole.  Hewasaa 
epileptic,  and  his  life  was  protracted  only  bj 
great  watchfulness.  Hervey  is  the  Sporus  ridi- 
culed by  Pope  in  the  prologue  to  the  "  Satirea  u 

^Th»t  thiiw  of  rilk,     ,^ 

Bporoit,  that  m«re  white  cm.  of  ass's  milk; 

but  he  was,  notwithstanding  the  disgrace  which 
the  attack  has  attached  to  his  name,  a  man  of 
intelligence  and  kind  heart.  His  most  impor- 
tant work  is  the  posthumous  "Memoirs  of  we 
Court  of  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline,  «* 
ited  by  J.  W.  Croker  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1848 ;  ne« 
ed.l864). 

HERVEY,  Thomas  Kibble,  a  British  anth(f , 
born  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  Feb.  4, 1799,  died  J 
Kentish  Town,  Feb.  17, 1859.  He  removed  jntt 
his  father  to  Manchester  in  1808,  and  in  18i» 
entered  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  but  left  ^ 
university  about  1820  without  taking  a  degree 
Subsequently  he  entered  the  office  of  a  ^^ 
pleader,  but  after  a  short  time  relinquished  b» 
legal  studies  and  adopted  literature  as  api^ 
fession.  His  first  publication  was  "  Austr*u«» 
originally  commenced  as  a  college  prire  poem, 
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but  fnibfieqtieiitly  enlarged  to  tbe  dimenrionB  of 
m  epic,  and  repnblidied  for  a  8d  time  in  1887, 
-with  aome  additional  lyrics  of  considerable  merit. 
Among  his  other  poetical  works  are,  ^lUnstrar 
tiona  of  Modem  Sculpture,'*  the  ^Poetical  Sketch 
Book,"  the  **Book  of  Ohristmaa,^'  a  aatire  en- 
titled "The  Devil's  Progress."  Ac.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  editor  of  the  "Literwy  Souvenir" 
and  "  Friendship's  Offering,"  which  contained 
some  of  his  minor  poems,  such  as  "  The  Con* 
vict  Ship"  and  "Cleopatra  on  the  Oydnus," 
and  a  number  of  popular  tales.  For  20  years 
previous  to  1854  he  was  a  leading  oontributor 
to  the  "  Athenaeum,"  and  for  the  last  8  years  of 
that  term  he  was  its  sole  editor.— Elbonoba. 
Louisa  (Montagu),  wife  of  the  preceding,  and 
an  authoress,  bom  in  Liverpool  in  1811.  At  a 
comparatively  early  age  she  became  a  contrib- 
utor to  the  annuds  and  periodicals,  and  was 
fiivorably  known  as  a  graceful  and  vigorous 
writer  of  verse.  In  1839  she  produced  "  The 
Landgrave,"  a  dramatic  poem,  and  4  years  later 
became  the  wife  of  Thomas  K.  Hervey.  Since 
her  marriage  she  has  written  **  Margaret  Rus- 
seU,"  the  "Double  Claim,"  the  "Juvenile  Cal- 
endar,  or  the  Zodiac  of  Rowers,"  a  series  of 
ftiiry  legends  illustrated  by  Doyle,  and  the 
"Pathway  of  the  Fawn." 

HERWEGH,  Gsofto,  a  German  poet,  bom 
m  Stuttgart,  May  81,  1817.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy at  .the  university  of  Tftbingen,  but  devot- 
ing himself  to  literature,  became  a  ooutributor 
to  magazines,  and  attracted  attention  in  1841  by 
the  publication  of  his  Gedickte  einea  Lebendiffen 
— ^poems  of  a  liberal  political  tendency  and  of 
great  lyrical  merits,  which  passed  through  7 
editions  within  2  years.  During  a  Journey 
through  Germany,  he  was  received  with  great 
^Ustinction  by  many  eminent  persons,  including 
the  king  of  Prussia,  but  was  expelled  fhmi  the 
Prussian  territory  on  account  of  a  letter  which 
he  addressed  to  the  king.  He  was  also  expelled 
fh>m  ZQrich,  where  he  had  previously  resided, 
but  found  an  asylum  in  the  canton  of  Basel. 
Having  subsequently  resided  in  Paris,  he  put 
himself,  soon  after  the  French  revolution  of 
1848,  at  the  head  of  a  legion  of  French  and 
Grerman  laborers,  crossed  the  Rhine  in  order  to 
revolutionize  Germany,  and  appeared  in  Baden 
in  April,  but  was  defeated  by  tiie  Wtirtemberg 
troops,  and  compelled  to  flee  with  his  wife, 
who  shared  the  toils  of  the  expedition,  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  still  resides.  He  has 
translated  Lamartine's  complete  works  into 
German  (12  vols.,8tut^rt,  1842),  and  has  pub- 
lished, beside  other  writings,  a  new  collection 
of  poems  under  the  title  of  AerUen^  which  how- 
ever is  far  inferior  to  his  first  work  upon  whioh 
his  fame  rests. 

HERZ,  HsNRi,  a  German  composer  and 
pianist,  born  of  Jewish  parents  in  Vienna,  Jan. 
6, 1806.  Having  evinced  a  considerable  talent 
for  music,  he  was  placed  at  10  years  of  age  at 
the  c(mtervatoire  of  Paris,  and  2  years  later 
produced  his  first  compositions  for  the  piano. 
His  productions  now  number  considerably  over 


200,  and  include  concertos,  trios,  and  oAer 
elaborate  forms  of  oompoeitioD,  together  witk 
fkntasias,  variations,  Ac,  remarkwle  for  de* 
gance.  He  has  also  prepared  a  pianoforte 
method.  After  numerous  concert  toum  in  idl 
parts  of  Europe,  he  made  a  profesnonal  visit  to 
the  United  States  in  1846-'7.  He  has  invent- 
ed an  instrument  called  ^bedactylon  to  form 
the  hand  for  pianoforte  playing. 

HERZ,  Henbiietta,  a  German  lady  distin- 
guished for  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  social 
influence,  bom  in  Berlin,  Sept  6,  1764,  died 
Oct.  22, 1847.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Jew- 
ish physician,  De  L^nos,  and  received  an  irr^ 
ular  but  extremely  varied  education.  She  was 
married,  Dec.  1, 1770,  to  Marcus  Herz,  an  emi- 
nent physician.  Owing  to  her  extraordinaxy 
beanty  and  intelligence,  her  house  soon  became 
the  scene  of  the  most  distinguished  reunions  ever 
witnesBed  in  Berlin.  SpaTding,  Dohm,  Engel, 
Ramler,  the  Hnmboldts,Friedrioh  von  Schlegel, 
Gentz,  Schadow,  Reichardt,  and  Moritz  were 
among  her  most  intimate  guests.  BOrne  passed 
a  portion  of  his  youth  in  her  house,  and  owed 
much  of  his  mental  development  to  her,  while 
she  maintained  for  a  longtime  the  most  intimate 
intellectual  correspondence  with  the  theologian 
Sohleiermacher.  She  became  a  widow  in  1808, 
and  sustained  reverses  of  fortune,  which  did  not^ 
however,  diminish  her  aodal  influence.  She 
dedined  at  this  time  an  invitation  to  undertake 
the  tuition  of  the  Prussian  princess  Charlotte, 
afterward  empress  of  Russia,  as  this  would  have 
made  a  change  of  &ith  necessary.  After  the 
death  of  her  mother,  however,  she  became  a 
Christian.  She  was  distinguished  to  the  last  by 
unwearied  benevolence  and  a  wide  range  of 
correspondence  with  eminent  men  and  women* 
In  1846  she  obtained  a  pension  throu^^  the  in- 
fluence of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  She  had 
no  children.  She  destroyed  in  her  later  yeara 
her  immense  collection  of  letters.  Her  literary 
eflfbrts  were  conflned  to  a  few  translations  of 
Enriish  books  of  travel 

HERZEGOVINA,  or  Hkbsex,  a  province 
of  European  Turkey,  forming  the  S.  W.  part 
of  the  eyalet  of  Bosnia,  bounded  N.  by  Croa- 
tia, W.  by  Dalmatia,  S.  by  Montenegro  and  the 
gulf  of  Cattaro,  and  £.  by  Bosnia  proper ;  area, 
about  7,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  nearly  200,000,  about 
half  of  whom  aro  Mohammedans,  and  the  rest 
equally  divided  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churohes.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  Slavic  raoe^ 
and  speak  a  Slavic  dialect  The  province  is 
covered  by  a  branch  of  the  Dinario  Alps,  and 
traversed  by  the  Marenta  and  its  tributariea, 
which  flow  into  the  Adriatia  The  principal 
product  is  tobacco  of  very  fine  auality.  The 
most  notable  manufactures  aro  nydromel  or 
mead,  a  favorite  popular  beverage,  and  sword 
blades.— The  province  formerly  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Croatia,  and  was  often  called  the 
country  of  Chnlm,  and  by  the  Venetians  the 
duchy  of  St.  Saba,  in  honor  of  that  siunt  An- 
nexed to  Bosnia  in  the  earljr  part  of  the  14th 
century,  it  was  wrested  from  it  by  the  emperor 
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I^wderlo  m.  (died  1899),  who  dispoeed  of  it 
ia  favor  of  Stefiu  Hranich  or  Goasao  and  his 
desoeodanta,  as  an  independeni  dochy.  Honce 
the  name  of  Herzegoyina,  the  title  of  Herzog 
(dnke)  having  been  Dome  hj  its  princes  before 
the  Ottoman  conqnast,  which  took  place  in 
1466  nnder  Mohammed  IT.  After  varions  con- 
tests, the  Turks  were  confirmed  in  its  possession 
by  the  treaty  of  Oarlovitz  (Jan.  26,  1699),  ex- 
cepting the  former  capital,  uie  fortified  town  of 
Oastelnnoyo,  in  the  gnlf  of  Cattaro,  and  a  small 
tenitorjy  which- had  been  held  by  the  Yene- 
tians  since  1682,  and  which  now  forms  part  of 
the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Dalmatia.  The  Her- 
aegovina  is  dividMl  into  18  departments,  and  Is 
governed  by  a  vizier.    Capita^  Mostar. 

HERZEN,  AuEXAiirDBB,  a  Russian  publicist, 
bom  in  Moscow  in  1812.  His  mother  was  a 
native  of  Stuttgart,  who  clandestinely  left  her 
parents'  home  to  accompany  her  husband  to 
Russia.  After  leaving  the  university  Alexander 
was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  been  con- 
cemed  in  singing  a  seditious  song,  was  con- 
demned to  serve  the  state  under  surveillance, 
and  was  exiled  to  Yiatka.  The  death  of  his 
&ther  in  1846  left  him  wealthy,  and  he  departed 
for  Italy  and  France.  Having  been  connected 
with  the  revolutionists  in  Paris  in  1848,  his  prop- 
erty was  in  part  confiscated,  and  he  took  refuge 
in  England,  after  distinguishiog  himself  as  a 
writer  in  France  ^d  in  Germany.  Here  he  be- 
came director  of  an  independent  Russian  press, 
and  editor  of  the  JToloiol  C'  The  Beir')»  a  news- 
paper exerting  great  influence  in  Russia,  into 
which  country  it  is  extensively  smuggled,  and 
ftom  which  it  receives  correspondence,  in 
many  instances  proving  an  efficient  check  upon 
Rnasian  official  cormption.  Herzen's  principal 
works  are  his  Br^fe  aus  Italien  una  I^anh- 
reioh  (Hamburg,  1850) ;  Vomandem  Ufer  (Ber- 
lin, 1850) ;  his  memoirs,  translated  and  publish- 
ed in  London  as  ^'  My  Exile''  (1855)  ;  Pol/yar- 
nai/a  Z^imda  (the  *' Polar  Star"),  a  Russian 
periodical  printed  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
publishing  the  suppressed  poems  of  Pushkin, 
Lermontoff,  and  others^  and  of  introducing  into 
Russia  the  views  of  the  latest  liberal  European 
politicians ;  and  Preroannie  Basaikati  ("  Inter- 
rupted Tales,"  London,  1856),  consisting  of  arti- 
cles cut  down  by  the  censor  in  Russia  with  the 
fhll  reading  restored.  Several  of  his  works  in 
French  and  Russian  on  the  condition  of  the 
serfii  in  Russia  and  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  are  said  to  have  exerted  an  important 
mfluence  on  the  recent  ouestion  of  emanci- 
pation. In  1858  he  publisned  in  London  and 
Paris  a  pamphlet  in  English  and  French  en- 
titled '^France  or  England?"  cautioning  Russia 
against  an  alliance  with  Louis  Napoleon.  His 
lut  work,  the  edition  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  Cath- 
arine II."  (London,  1859),  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish, has  caused  some  controversy  in  the  Eng- 
lish nress.  He  resides  near  London,  and  is  as- 
sisted in  hb  labors  by  the  Russian  poet  Ugariefil 

HESIOD  (Gr.  'Hcriodof),  one  of  the  earliest 
Greek  poets,  the  representative  of  the  Boeotian, 


as  Homer  was  of  the  Ionic  school  of  e^c 
poetry.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  ezoept 
that  he  dwelt  at  Ascra,  on  Mt  Helicon,  whither 
his  father  had  removed  from  Cyme,  on  the 
JSolic  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  most  generd 
opinion  of  the  ancients  assigns  Homer  and  He- 
siod  to  the  same  period,  which  Herodotus  fixes 
at  about  850  B.  G. ;  the  higher  antiquity  of 
Hesiod  is  maintained  by  Ephorus  of  Cyme,  asd 
that  of  Homer  by  Xenophanes  of  Oolophon, 
Paterculus,  and  most  modem  critics.  1l  0. 
Mailer  opposes  the  common  opinion  that  the 
epic  language  was  first  formed  in  Asia  Minor, 
whence  it  was  borrowed  and  transferred  to 
other  subjects  by  Hesiod.  He  supposes,  on  tlie 
contrary,  that  this  poetical  dialect  had  already 
come  into  use  in  the  mother  country  before 
the  Ionic  colonies  were  founded,  and  that  the 
phrases,  epithets,  and  proverbial  ezpreasions 
common  to  the  two  schools  of  poetry  were  de- 
rived from  a  common  and  more  ancient  souroe. 
The  Hesiodie  and  Homeric  poetry  resemble  each 
other  only  in  dialect  and  form,  and  are  oomnlete- 
ly  unlike  in  their  genius  and  subjects,  the  latter 
treating  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  heroic 
age,  the  former  striving  to  reduce  the  bewil- 
dering legends  about  gods  and  heroes  to  a  oon< 
nected  and  comprehensible  system.  Its  tone  is 
always  sombre  and  ethical.  The  logiographers 
related  numerous  stories  of  Hesiod,  of  hu  do* 
scent  from  Orpheus,  his  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
his  contest  with  Homer,  which  show  that  an 
early  connection  was  conceived  to  have  existed 
between  the  priests  and  bards  of  Thrace  and 
Bceotia,  out  of  which  grew  tiie  elements  of  his 
poetry.  The  Hesiodie  poetry  flourished  chiefly 
m  Bosotia,  Phocis,  and  Eubcea,  and  the  eminence 
of  Hesiod  caused  a  great  variety  of  works  to 
be  attributed  to  him.  The  "  Works  and  Days" 
(Epya  Km  nf^pat)^  the  only  poem  which  his 
countrymen  considered  genuine,  is  perhaps  the 
most  ancient  specimen  of  didactic  poetry,  and 
consists  of  ethical,  political,  and  minnte  eco- 
nomical precepts.  It  is  in  a  homely  and  nnimagj- 
native  style,  but  is  impressed  throu^ont  with 
a  lofty  and  solemn  feeling,  founded  on  the  idea 
that  tJie  gods  have  ordained  justice  among  men, 
have  mule  labor  the  only  road  to  prosperity, 
and  have  so  ordered  the  year  that  eveijy  work 
has  its  appointed  season,  the  sign  of  which  may 
be  discerned.  The  "  Theogony "  (etcyem)  is » 
attempt  to  form  the  Greek  legends  conoernipg 
the  gods  into  a  complete  and  harmonions  pic- 
ture of  their  origin  and  powers,  and  into  a  sort 
of  religious  code.  Beginning  with  Chaos,  ont 
of  which  rose  first  the  Earth  and  Eros  (lov«A 
the  fairest  of  the  immortal  divinities,  it  com- 
pletes the  formation  of  the  world,  and  relates 
the  genealogies  and  wars  of  the  gods  and  heroes, 
and  the  tnumph  of  Zeus  and  the  Olympi^ 
over  the  Titans.  It  was  esteemed  by  the  Gretfs 
of  high  authority  in  theological  matters,  and 
philosophers  sought  by  various^  interpretations 
to  make  it  harmonize  with  their  own  theon» 
Another  poem  attributed  to  Hesiod  wm  t^ 
"  Heroines"  (Hocoi),  giving  accounts  of  the 
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Vomen  wlio  by  their  oonnection  with  the  gods 
had  become  the  mothers  of  the  most  illnstrions 
heroes,  and  oontaining  a  description  of  the  shield 
of  Hercules,  which  is  all  of  it.that  is  still  extant. 
Several  other  Hesiodic  poems  are  mentioned  by 
the  andents.  The  best  complete  edition  is  that 
of  Guttling  (avo.,  Gotha  and  Erfurt,  1848); 
and  the  scholia  on  him  of  the  Keo-Platonist 
Proclns,  and  others,  are  contained  in  Gaisford's 
Poeta  OradMnoreg,  vol.  iii.  The  "  Works  and 
Days**  was  translated  into  English  by  George 
Chapman  (London,  1618).  A  poeticd  trans& 
tion  wasmade  by  C.  A.  Elton  (London,  1810),  and 
a  prose  vendon  by  the  Bev,  J.  Banks,  in  Bohn^s 
**  Classical  Library"  (London,  1856), 

HESPERIDES,  m  Grecian  mythology,  the 
gnardiana  of  the  golden  apples  which  Terra  gave 
to  Juno  as  a  wedding  gift.  Sometimes  they  are 
called  the  daughters  of  Erebus  and  Night,  some- 
times of  AUas  and  Hesperis,  sometimes  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Themis.  Some  traditions  make  them  8, 
others  4,  and  others  again  7.  They  were  com- 
monly, however,  set  down  at  4,  whose  names 
were  .£gle,  Erythia,  Hestia,  and  Arethusa. 
Their  gardens  were  originally  placed  in  the  re- 
mote west,  about  Libya  and  Mt  Atlas^  but  later 
mythologists  placed  them  in  Cyrenaica,  and 
fiome  even  in  the  extreme  north  among  the 
Hyperboreans.  Their  great  duty  was  to  guard 
the  apples  which  Juno  had  committed  to  their 
<sar&  but  Hercules  succeeded  in  obtaining  them 
by  the  assistance  of  Atlas. 

HESS,  Heisbigh,  baron,  an  Austrian  general, 
bom  in  Vienna  in  1788.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1805,  served  with  distinction  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1818-^14,  and  was  eventually  promoted 
to  die  rank  of  lieutenant  field  marshal  (1842). 
Sent  as  quartermaster-general  to  the  army  of 
Italy  in  1848,  he  greaUy  contributed,  as  chief 
adviser  of  the  old  general  Radetzky,  to  his  suc- 
cesses in  the  campugn  of  that  and  the  follow- 
ing years.  The  emperor  Francis  Joseph  re- 
warded him  with  the  title  of  privy  councillor 
and  the  appointment  of  chief  of  the  staff  of  the 
whole  army.  He  concluded  the  convention  of 
1854  with  Prussia,  and  soon  after  received  the 
chief  command  of  the  great  army  concentrated 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  empire.  During 
the  war  in  Italy  in  1859  he  again  acted  as  head 
of  the  staff  after  the  dismisrol  of  Gyulai  from 
the  chief  command,  which  he  received  himself 
after  the  battle  of  Solferino  (June  24),  when  he 
was  active  in  bringing  about  the  agreement  d 
VUlafranca  (July  11). 

HESS,  Kabl  Ebhst  Chsistoph,  a  German 
engraver,  born  in  Darmstadt  in  1755,  died  in 
1828.  He  first  made  himself  known  by  some 
plates  after  pictures  by  Rembrandt  in  the  gallery 
at  DUsseldorf,  and  snoSiequeutly  engraved  a  larae 
portion  of  the  gallery  for  a  pictorial  work.  His 
engravings,  principally  from  the  old  masters. 
are  mtich  esteemed. — ntKB,  vok,  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  a  painter  of  genre  and  battle 
pieces,  bom  at  DOsseldorf,  July  29,  1792.  In 
1818-'15,  while  on  the  staff  of  Prince  Wrede, 
he  participated  in  the  most  considerable  actions 


against  the  iVendi|  and  made  sketelMa  of  in^ 
dents  on  the  spot  These  he  afterward  embo- 
died in  a  series  of  battle  pieces,  of  which  the 
''  Battle  of  Arcis-sur-Aube^^^  the  ^*  Capture  of 
a  French  Village  bv  Cossacks,''  the  *'  Bivouac 
of  Austrian  Troops,^'  and  the  *'  Battle  of  Leii>* 
sic,"  are  good  specimens.  He  has  lately  executed 
for  the  ex-king  Louis  of  Bavaria  a  series  of  89 
pictures  illustrating  the  Grecian  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, for  which  purpose  he  has  several 
times  visited  Greece,  having  previously  painted 
for  the  czar  of  Russia  a  series  of  12  illustrat- 
ing the  events  of  1812.  He  has  been  called 
the  Horace  Yernet  of  Germany .T-HsunaoH 
VON,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  historicid 
painter,  bom  at  DOsseldor^  April  19,  1798. 
After  preparatory  studies  at  Rome,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  king  of  Bavaria  he  prepared  the 
cartoons  for  the  decoration  of  the  church  of 
All  Saints  in  Munich,  in  which  the  progress 
of  Christianity  is  unfolded.  He  subsequently 
painted  for  the  basilica  of  St.  Boniface  in  tiie 
same  city  64  compositions  in  fi*esco,  with  fig- 
ures of  colossal  size,  illustrating  the  life  of  l£e 
saint,  and  has  executed  a  number  of  other 
works  for  churches  of  an  equally  impressive 
character. 

HESSE,  or  Hrbsia  (Germ.  Eemn),  a  territory 
of  Germany,  inhabited  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire  by  the  Catti  or  Chatti,  an  old  Germanie 
tribe.  Germanicus  is  said  to  have  destroyed 
their  principal  town,  Mattium,  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  villages  of  Gross-  und 
Eleinmaden,  near  Gudensberg.  Under  the 
Prankish  kinss  Hesse  was  governed  by  counts. 
The  principiu  of  these  were  the  counts  of 
Gudensberg  of  the  name  of  Giso.  By  the 
marriage  of  the  heiress  of  the  last  count  of  Gn* 
densberg,  Giso  IV.,  with  the  landgrave  Louis 
I.  of  Thuringia,  this  prince  became  sovereign  of 
Hesse.  Till  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  history  of  Hesse  was  identical  with 
that  of  Tliuringia;  but  the  landgrave  Henry 
Raspe  dying  without  issue  in  1247,  his  niece 
Sopnia,  the  daughter  of  the  landgrave  Louis  the 
Pious  and  the  wife  of  Henry,  duke  of  Brabant, 
clidmed  Hesse  as  well  as  Thurin^a;  and  after 
a  war  of  succession  with  her  cousin,  the  mai^ 
grave  Henry  the  Worshipftil  of  Meissen,  she 
was  put  in  possession  of  Hesse  by  trea^  in 
1268.  Sophia's  son,  Henry  L  the  Child  (died 
1809),  became  the  progenitor  of  the  dynasty  of 
Hesse,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Cassel. 
Philip  L  the  Generous,  who  succeeded  his  fatheir 
William  II.  in  his  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
country  in  1609,  and  who  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  reformation,  divided  his  dominions 
among  his 48ons.  The  eldest,  William  IV.,  ob* 
tained  one  half,  inoludmg  the  capital  Cassel; 
Louis  IV.  one  fourth,  comprising  Marburg; 
Philip  IT.  one  eighth,  with  Rheinfels;  and 
George  I.  also  one  eighth,  with  Darmstadt^ 
But  Philip  II.  dying  in  1588,  and  Louis  IV.  in 
1604,  without  children,  there  remained  oiUv  the 
two  still  existing  main  branches  of  Hesse-Coaoel 
and  Hesse-Darmstadt  Among  the  other  prinoes 
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iHi  the  H«Hiaii  djnaatj  are  the  landgnTCS  ol 
Hesee-PbUipprthal,  of  Barchftkl,  and  of  Hem- 
Rheinfels-Rotheiiburg. 

HEB8E-0ASSEL  (Qeim  Jr«rA€MmX  a  Ger- 
man  electorate,  bounded  b j  Hanover,  PniBsian 
Saxony,  Weimar,  Bavaria,  Nassan,  Heaae-Darm- 
etadt,Waldeok,  and  Westphalia;  area,  4^420 aq. 
n. ;  pop.  in  1866, 786,892.  The  moat  pc^nlona 
provudoe  is  that  of  Lower  Hesae,  which  com- 
prises the  coonty^  of  Schanmburg.  The  other 
nroTinces  are  Upper  Hesse,  Folds,  and  Hanan. 
The  oomitrj  is  lully.  and  the  soil  generall j  not 
fertile,  except  in  inlda.  Among  the  principal 
noontains  are  branches  of  the  Thoringian  forest 
(on  whksh  Bchmalkalden,  a  detached  possessiiMi 
of  Hesse-Gassel,  is  sitoatedX  the  Spessart,  the 
BhOn,  the  Hnndsmck,  ttkd  Wesergebirge,  and 
the  Vogelsffebirge.  The  principu  rivers  are 
the  Werra,tnlda,We6er,Lahn,  and  Main.  The 
^imate  is  temperate;  nuldest  on  the  banks  of 
the  last  named  river,  and  moat  rigorona  on  the 
anmmit  of  the  Rhdn.  Grain,  especiailj  buck- 
wheat, is  prodnced,  with  potatoes,  pnlse,  latji^ 
qnantities  of  flax,  some  hemp  and  tol>acco,  chic- 
ory, frnit,  a  small  amount  of  wine,  and  mnch 
timber.  The  mineral  pVoductions  are  copper, 
iron,  quicknlver,  cobalt,  salt  (from  nnmerons 
saline  springs),  saltpetre,  vitriol,  almn ;  also  coal, 
marble,  white  alabaster,  porcelain  day,  potters' 
earth,  pipe  day,  to.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  linen,  flannel,  carpets,  silks,  velvets^  jewelry, 
ootton,  paper,  musical  instruments,  diemiou 
products,  beet  root  sngar,  tobacco,  wooden  ware, 
Ac.  Bchmalkalden  manufactures  almost  all  the 
steel  and  iron  of  thecountry ;  and  Grossalmerode 
is  noted  for  its  pottery  and  crucibles.  The  man- 
ufacturing industry  has  much  increased  since 
1882,  when  Hesse-Oassel  joined  the  Zolherein, 
The  Weser  and  Main  are  navigable,  and  for 
smaller  vessels  also  the  Werra  aua  Fulda.  Com- 
merce ifi  carried  on  by  these  rivers,  and  by  the 
railways  which  connect  the  countxy  wiUi  the 
other  portions  of  Germany.  Hesse-Gassel  pos- 
sesses many  educational  mstitntions,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  the  university  of  Marburg.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  population  are  connect- 
ed with  the  Reformed  church,  but  there  are 
about  160,000  Lutherans,  100,000  Boman  Cath- 
olics (under  the  bishop  of  Fulda),  15,000  Jews 
(nnancipated  since  1888),  and  270  Mennonitea. 
The  dialects  rooken  are  low  German  along  the 
banks  of  the  IHeme],  Hessian  high  German  on 
those  of  the  Werra  and  Fulda,  and  Hhenish 
hi^h  German  on  the  Lahn  and  £inzig.  The 
pnndpal  towns  are  Hanau  and  the  capital,  Cae- 
aeL — ^Hesse-Cassd  occupies  the  8th  phioe  in  the 
German  confederation,  and  has  8  votes  in  the 
general  asaembly.  The  revenue  and  expenditures 
for  the  8  years  from  1868  to  1860  are  estimated 
respectively  at  about  5,000,000  Prussian  thalers. 
ThepnUicdd>t  amounts  to  about  11,000,000, 
chiefly  for  railways.  The  army  comprises 
about  15,000  men.  The  theory  of  government 
is  that  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  sov- 
sreiga  retains  the  old  tiUe  of  elector  or  prince 
elector  {Kurjunt).    His  dignity  is  hereoitary. 


with  exduBien  of  famales.    HebaasistAdbya 
council  of  ministers,  who  are  reepoiuible.  The 
people  are  represented  in  two  diambera.— Hesse- 
Cassd  is  the  elder  branch  of  the  Hesse  dynastj, 
and  was  founded  by  the  eldest  son  of  Philip 
the  Generous,  the  landgrave  William  IV.,  sar- 
named  the  Wise  (1567  to  1592).    His  grand- 
Bon,  William  Y.,  took  part  in  the  30  yean' 
war,  and  his  widow  obtained,  after  the  res- 
toration of  peace,  the  greater  part  of  Schamn- 
burg  and  other  territory.  William  YH.  was  soo- 
ceeded  in  1670  by  his  brother  Charles,  while 
another  brother,  Philip,  founded  the  branch 
of  Hesse-PhilippsthaL    CharWs  eldest  son  be- 
came, by  his  marriage  with  Ulrike  Eleonore, 
kiog  of  Sweden  in  1720.    In  1780  he  assumed 
the  government  of  his  native  country  as  Fred- 
eric!., and  was  succeeded  in  1751  by  his  brother 
William  YIII.,  who  fou^^t  in  the  7  years'  war 
on  the  side  of  Prussia.    His  son,  the  Dotorioos 
Frederic  II.,  became  a  convert  to  the  church  of 
Bome,  and  between  1776  and  1784^  receivedorer 
£8,000,000  by  hiring  his  soldiers  to  the  £d^ 
lish  government  to  ^ht  against  the  Americaiis 
in  the  war  of  independence.    He  died  in  1785, 
«nd  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William  12.,  who 
after  1808,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
An  elector,  reigned  under  the  name  of  WiUiflin 
I.    Although  recognized  by  Kapoleon  as  one 
of  the  neutral  princes  in  1806,  he  was  expelled 
from  his  possessions  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
and  Hesse-Cassel  was  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,    On  his  return  to 
power  in  1818,  he  restored  the  old  order  of 
things.    He  is  identified  with  the  rise  of  the 
Rothschilds.    Daring  the  Napoleouio  wars  he 
depoeited  his  large  pro^rty  with  Mayer  Am- 
schel  Bothschild,  a  Jewish  money-changer  of 
Frankfort,  who  acquitted  himself  of  this  trust 
with  so  much  skill  and  honesty^  that  the  prince 
afterward  afforded  him  facilities  whidb,  to- 
gether with  the  peculiar  financial  tact  of  the 
elder  Rothschild,  laid  the   foundation  of  the 
great  wealth  and  influence  of  his  boose.   This 
same  prince  was  the  father  of  the  notorioos 
Austrian,  general  Haynau,  by  his  mistress  Fran 
von  LindenthaL     He  was  not  popolar  "with 
his  subjects.    On  his  death  in  1821  ne  was  sno- 
ceeded  by  his  son,  the  elector  WOliam  IL, 
whose  rdadon  with  his  subjects  became  se- 
riously complicated  by  his   conDection  irith 
the  obnoxious  countess  of  Beidienbach.   Biots 
broke  out  in  1880.    The  countess  left  Cass^ 
and  on  Jan.  9,  1881,  the  elector  promnlgftted 
the  long  promised  liberal  constitution.    On  the 
return  of  the  countess  fre^  disturbances  arose, 
which  incensed  the  elector  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  also  left  Cassel.    He  retired  to  Frank- 
fort, where  after  the  death  of  his  legitimate  tnfe 
(1841),  the  electress  Aupste,  he  contract^  a 
morganatic  marriase  with  his  mistress,  and,  6 
months  after  her  decease  in  Feb.  1848,  with 
Karoline  von  Berlepsch.    On  his  death  ui  1^ 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  had  officiated 
as  regent  after  his  departure  from  Cassel,  m 
who  assumed  the  sovereignty  under  the  naffic 
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of  Frederic  WUfiam  L  (bom  Aotf.  20,  1802; 
married  to  Qertrade,  princess  of  Hanaa,  oonnt- 
esB  of  Schaumbnrg).  The  heir  apparent  to 
his  throne  is  his  son  Frederic  Wilbam,  bom 
Nov.  18, 1882.  Yielding  in  1848  to  the  revo- 
lutionary denuind  for  political  reforms^  but  re- 
traoing  his  steps  after  the  reaction  had  set  in, 
he  gave  great  oissatisflBM^ion  to  the  people^  es- 
pecully  in  1860,  vhen  the  nnpopnlar  minister 
Hassenpflng  came  into  power  as  premier,  and 
Haynan,  a  nephew  of  the  Austrian  general,  as 
minister  of  war.  8o  great  became  the  excite- 
ment of  the  people  that  the  elector  sought  ref- 
uge in  flighty  and  Hasaenpflog  saw  no  other 
means  of  saving  the  crown  &an  by  invoking 
the  aid  of  the  other  German  powers.  By 
their  military  interference  quiet  was  restor- 
ed, and  by  their  negotiation  a  new  constitution 
was  promulgated  in  1852,  which  however  met 
witii  much  opposition  on  account  of  its  illibersl- 
ity.  After  protracted  agitations  on  the  sub- 
ject a  proposal  in  favor  of  the  retetablishment 
of  the  old  constitution  was  presented  to  the 
electors  by  a  vote  of  tiie  second  chamber,  Nov. 
&  1859.  During  the  war  excitement  in  1850, 
the  chambers  unanimously  voted  to  join  the 
Austriana  against  Napoleon  lU. 

HESSE-DARMSTADT,  a  German  grand 
dnohy.  consisting  of  two  large  portions,  sepa- 
rated oy  a  long  strip  of  land  extending  from  £. 
to  W.,  which  belongs  to  Hesse-Gaasel  and  to 
the  firee  city  of  Frankfort.  The  K.  portion  is 
bounded  W.  by  Nassau  and  Prussia,  and  N.  E. 
and  8.  by  Hesse-Oassel ;  the  8.  portion  is  bound- 
ed N.  by  Nassau,  Frankfort,  and  Hesse-Caisel, 
£.  by  Bavaria,  8.  by  Baden,  8.  W.  by  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  and  W.  by  Prussia.  Area,  8,281  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1859,  845,571,  of  whom  about  218,000 
are  Roman  Oatholics,  29,000  Jews,  and  the 
rest  Protestants.  It  is  divided  into  8  prov- 
inces. Upper  Hesse,  Starkenbnrg,  and  Rhe- 
nish Hesse.  The  principal  mountains  are  the 
Odenwald  and  the  Yogelsgebirge.  The  Yo- 
gelwebirge  is  a  volcanic  mass,  occupying  with 
its  brandies  about  400  sq.  m.  The  country 
Is  also  tn|versed  by  branches  of  the  Wester- 
wald,  Taunus,  dso.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Rhine,  Main,  Nahe,  Nidda,  and  Lahn.  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  agricul- 
tural countries  in  Germany.  Ofibnbaol^  near 
Frankfort,  is  the  chief  manuilsctQring  town. 
Mentx  is  tiie  great  emporium  for  the  com,  wine, 
and  transit  trade.  Darmstadt  is  the  <»4>itaL 
The  grand  duchy  poaseases  many  railways  and 
exceUfent  public  roads.  It  occupies  the  9th 
rank  in  the  German  conHsderation,  has  8  votes 
in  the  fuH  and  one  in  the  minor  coundl,  and 
famishes  a  contingent  of  6,195  men;  in  1859 
tlMi  whole  army  comprised  10,621  men.— >The 
government  is  a  constltiitional  monarchy.  The 
grand  duke,  who  bears  the  title  of  Chrotiken^ 
son  ffea$tn  und  M  Ehein^  is  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil of  state  and  a  cabinet,  which  consists  of  the 
premier  or  president  (who  is  at  the  same  time 
ministor  of  the  grand  ducal  househcdd),  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior  and  of  foreign  affldni  and 


of  thendnistersofjiiatioe,  finance,  and  irar.  The 
legislature  is  composed  of  two  chambers.  The 
annual  receipts  and  expenditures  amovnt  f«* 
spectively,  according  to  the  budget  of  1857-*9,  to 
about  $400,000.  The  public  debt  of  |7,000,000 
oonmrises  about  $5,000,000  due  for  railwaya 
and  loans  made  in  1857  and  1859.  The  grand 
duchy  possesses  1,600  elementary,  6  primary, 
and  2  normal  schools,  7  ggrmnasia  and  Fdih 
goguuy  2  Protestant  divinity  schools,  an  acad- 
emy for  studies  relating  to  woods  and  foresta, 
many  other  private  educational  institutionsi  and 
the  flEunous  university  of  Giessen. — ^The  line 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt  was  founded  in  1567  by 
George  L,  youngest  son  of  Philip  the  Generous. 
The  war  of  sncoesaion  with  Hesae-Oassel  which 
broke  out  under  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Louis 
V.  the  Faithfiil,  continued  to  rage  daring  that 
of  his  son  George  IL  (1 626--'61X  but  was  brought 
to  a  dose  in  1647  by  the  cession  of  Marburg  and 
other  contested  localities  in  exchange  for  Gies- 
sen and  other  territory.  During  the  Ftrenoh 
revolution  much  terrUoiy  was  lost»  which  was 
more  than  regained  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in 
1801.  LouisX(bom  1758,  diedl880),  joined  the 
confederation  of  the*Rhine,  adopting  as  grand 
duke  the  name  of  Louis  L,  obtained  from  Napo- 
leon stiU  further  accessions  of  territory,  caused 
his  troops  to  act  against  Austria  in  1809  and  in 
concert  with  the  French  in  1818,  but  joined  the 
allies  after  the  battle  of  Leipnc,  on  condition  of 
being  left  in  possession  of  his  newly  acquired 
territoi^.  In  1815  he  joined  the  German  oon- 
federation,  and  made  large  cessions  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  to  Prussia  and  other  states, 
but  obtained  valuable  poasessions  on  the  left 
bank  of  that  river,  including  Mentz  and  Binges. 
In  1828  the  grand  duke  joined  the  Prusaian  cus- 
toms union,  oy  which  he  gave  the  fint  unpnlae 
to  the  fcMination  of  a  mcve  general  union,  which 
culminated  eventually  in  the  ZMwr^m.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Louia  I.  and  the  acceasion  of 
Louis  II.,  riots  were  produced  by  the  French 
revolution  of  1880,  wmch  were  quelled  by  the 
army.  The  revolution  of  1848  extorted  item 
the  grand  duke  the  concession  of  the  trial  br 
jury.  He  appointed  his  son  as  co-regent,  Martti 
5, 1848.  He  died  June  16,  and  his  son*  (he 
preaent  grand  duke  Louis  III.,  succeeded. 

HESSE-HOMBURG,  a  German  landgr»vi- 
ate,  consisting  of  the  province  of  Hombnig, 
which  is  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  Naasao, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Heaae-Oassel,  and  Frankfort, 
and  of  the  more  populous  province  of  Meiasen- 
heiro,  which  liea  between  iUienish  Prussia,  the 
Bavarian  Palatinate,  and  the  Oldenburg  princi- 
pality of  Birkenfeld;  total  area,  106  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1859,  about  25,000,  of  whom  8,000  are 
K<»nan  Catholics,  about  200  Jews,  and  the  rest 
Protestants.  The  country  produces  grain,  cat- 
tle, and  timber  in  abundance,  also  iron  and  coal 
in  Meissenheim.  The  woollen,  linen,  and  other 
goods  manufactured  there  are  chiefly  destined 
Ibr  the  Frankfort  market  The  landgrave  (once 
1848,  Ferdinand)  owna  extensive  estates  in  va- 
rioua  parts  of  Germany.    The  paUio  debt  is 
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yfiOO.  The  ezpanditares  in  1856  were 
0,000,  $25,000  more  than  the  reoeipts. 
A  large  amonnt  is  aimiially  reeeiTed  from  the 
gambling  tables  at  the  watering  place  of  Horn- 
bvig,  the  capitaL  The  attempts  made  hj  the 
IVankfort  parliament  in  1849  to  elose  them  by 
foroe  of  arms  were  set  at  nanght  as  soon  as  the 
troops  had  left^  and  gambling  has  since  been  re- 
samedwith  great  spirit.  Hesse-Homburg  has 
one  vote  in  the  ftdl  comicil  of  the  German  con* 
federation,  to  which  it  oontribates  a  contingent 
of  888  men.  It  belonged  formerly  to  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  and  became  an  independent  territory 
in  1598,  when  it  was  allotted  to  Frederic  L  by 
his  father  George  I.  la  1815  ICeissenheim  was 
added  to  its  territory.  In  1880  distarbances 
broke  oat  consequent  npon  the  French  rcToln- 
tion.  In  1885  the  landgrave  joined  the  ZoU- 
csTtftA.  A  liberal  constitation  was  promulgated 
after  the  revolntibn  of  1848,  bat  withdrawn  in 
1852.  The  present  landgraye,  Ferdinand,  is 
diUdless,  ana  after  his  death  Hesse-Homborg 
will  again  revert  to  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

HESSIAK  FLT,  a  small  gnat  or  midge,  of 
the  order  dipteroj  frunily  eeMomffiada  or  gall 
gnats,  and  genus  eeeidimyia  (Latr.).  It  was 
called  Hessian  fly  from  the  supposition  that  it 
was  broQght  to  titris  country  in  some  straw  by 
the  Hessuin  troops  daring  the  revolutionary 
war ;  it  was  first  soientifically  described  in  1817 
by  Mr.  Say  as  eeeidotnyia  deatructar.  The  body 
of  the  insect  is  about  j\  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  the  expanse  of  wings  1  of  an  inch  or  more ; 
the  head,  antenna,  thorax,  and  feet  are  black ; 
the  hind  Dody  is  tawny,  marked  with  black  on 
each  ring,  and  with  fine  grayish  hairs ;  the  wings 
are  blaokish,  tawny  attire  narrow  base,  fringed 
with  short  hairs,  and  rounded  at  the  tip;  the 
legs  pale  red  or  brownish ;  the  egg  tube  of  the 
female  rose-eolored.  The  antenna  are  long, 
with  bead-like  swellings  most  distinct  in  the 
male,  surrounded  by  whorls  of  short  hairs,  with 
15  to  18  Joints,  globular  in  the  male,  oblong 
oval  in  the  female ;  the  proboscis  is  short,  with- 
out piercing  bristles ;  eyes  kidney-shaped ;  legs 
long  and  slender,  with  the  first  Joint  of  the  feet 
short;  and  the  wings  with  few  veins.  This  in- 
sect, so  destructive  in  some  seasons  in  the  fields 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  generally  matures  fl 
broods  in  the  course  of  a  year,  appearing  in 
apring  and  autumn,  earliest  in  the  southern 
states;  the  transformations  of  some  are  retard- 
ed in  various  wavs,  so  that  their  life  from 
the  egg  to  the  perfect  insect  may  be  a  year  or 
more,  rendering  the  oontinuance  of  the  specied 
in  after  years  more  sure.  The  eggs,  about  ^ 
of  an  inch  long,  translucent,  and  pale  red,  are 
placed  in  the  longitudinal  creases  of  the 
leaves  of  both  winter  and  spring  wheat  very 
soon  after  the  plants  are  above  the  ground,  to 
the  number  of  20,  80,  or  more  on  a  leaf;  if  the 
weather  be  warm,  they  are  hatched  in  4  or  5 
days,  and  the  larvae,  small  footless  maggots, 
tapering  jat  each  end,  and  of  a  pale  red  color, 
enwl  down  the  leaf  and  fix  themselves  between 
it«id  Hie  main  stalk.  Just  below  the  soxfiMe  of 


the  ground,  there  remaining  head  downward 
tUl  their  transformations  are  completed,  noiv- 
iahed  by  the  Juices  of  the  plant,  whidi  they  ob- 
tain by  suction.  Two  or  three  larvo)  thus  placed 
will  cause  the  plant  to  wither  and  die.  In  aboat 
8  weeks  they  attain  their  full  size,  ^^  of  an  inch 
in  length,  when  the  skin  gradually  hardens  and 
becomes  of  a  bright  chestnut  color,  about  the  1st 
of  December  in  the  autumn  brood,  and  in  Jane 
or  July  in  the  spring  brood.  In  the  begioDiDg 
of  this,  the  pupa  state,  they  look  like  flax  seed; 
in  8  or  8  weeks  the  insect  within  becomes  de- 
tached from  the  leathery  skin,  and  lies  loosdx 
in  it,  a  motionless  grub ;  within  this  it  gradn- 
ally  advances  towara  the  winged  state  about  tho 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  according  to 
the  wannth  of  the  weather.  When  mature,  it 
breaks  through  this  case,  enveloped  in  a  ddlcate 
skin,  which  soon  splits  on  the  back,  setting  the 
perfect  insect  at  nberty.  Many  of  those  laid 
by  the  spring  brood  ai-e  left  in  the  stubble,. and 
remain  unchanged  until  the  following  spring; 
Bome^  however,  do  not  get  so  low  on  the  atidk 
as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  sickle,  and  thus 
with  the  straw  may  be  transported  bng  dis- 
tanoes,  and  might  have  been  brought  in  the  flax- 
seed state  across  the  Atlantic  from  Europe. 
The  perfect  insects,  though  small,  are  active  and 
able  to  fly  considerable  distances  in  search  of 
fields  of  grain.  The  insect  supposed  to  be  tbe 
Hessian  fly,  which  Miss  Morris  found  kyiog  its 
eggs  in  the  seeds  of  wheat  instead  of  on  theleavee, 
she  afterward  ascertained  to  be  another  apedes, 
which  she  called  0.  eulmicola.  This  deatroctlTO 
insect  was  not  known  to  exist  in  America  before 
the  revolution,  and  was  first  observed  in  1776 
on  Staten  island,  near  the  place  of  debarbttion 
of  the  Hessian  troops  under  tiie  command  of 
Sir  William  Howe;  thence  it  spread  to  Long 
island,  southern  New  York,  and  Gonnecticot, 
proceeding  inland  at  the  rate  of  about  20  miles 
a  year ;  it  was  seen  at  Saratoga,  200  miles  £rom 
Staten  island,  in  1780,  and  west  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies  in  1797;  so  great  was  the  deatraction, 
Qiat  the  cultivation  of  wheat  was  abandoned 
in  many  places.  Burning  the  stubble  in  wbea^ 
rye,  and  barley  fields,  afterward  ploughing  and 
harrowing  the  land,  appears  to  be  tbe  best 
method  of  getting  rid  of  this  insect;  fiteeping 
the  grain,  roUing  it  in  plaster  or  lime,  or  other 
methods  of  securing  a  rapid  and  vigoroDS 
growth,  sowing  the  fields  with  wood  ashes  and 
feeding  off  the  crop  by  cattle  in  the  autumn,  an 
usefhl  acoesaory  means.  Various  minute  panui- 
tic  insects,  of  ue  hymenopterons  order,  aimilsr 
in  their  habits  to  the  ichneumon  flies,  destrojrii 
very  large  proportion  of  every  generation  of  tw 
Hessian  fly,  preying  upon  their  eggs,  hu'VOrand 
pup89.  The  insect  which  commits  such  depre^ 
dations  on  the  wheat  crops  of  Great  Britain,  6. 
trmd  (Kirby),  will  be  described  under  Whbit 
Fly.  For  details  on  the  history,  habits,  ana 
transformations  of  the  Hessian  fly,  ihB  readeri* 
referred  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Harris  on  ^*  Insects 
Injurious  to  VegetaUon,"  and  to  the  nmneroBS 
authorities  dted  by  him. 
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HETTNER,  Hsskank  Jxtuitb  Thbodok,  a 
German  arobssologist,  bom  in  Lejsersdorf,  Bile- 
sia,  in  1821.  He  stnaied  at  Beriin,  Heidelberg, 
HaUe,  and  Breslan,  spent  8  years  in  Italy  in  the 
examination  of  works  of  art,  and  beoime  in 
1851  professor  of  sssthetics  and  of  the  history  of 
literature  and  art  at  Jena.    In  1852  he  aocom- 

ginied  Gdttling  and  Preller  on  their  Jonmey  to 
reece,  published  in  1858  Orieehisehe  Beit&- 
Skitsten^  and  has  officiated  since  1855  at  Dresden 
as  director  of  the  royal  museum  of  antiquities, 
as  professor  of  art  history,  and  member  of  the 
senate  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts. 
HEUSDE,  Philippits  Wilhblvub,  a  Dutch 

Shilosopber,  born  in  Rotterdam,  June  17, 1778, 
ied  in  Geneva.  July  28,  1889.  He  studied 
philosophy  and  law  at  Amsterdam  under  Oras 
and  Wyttenbaoh,  following  the  latter  in  1799 
to  Leyden.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  elo- 
quence and  history  in  the  uniyersity  of  Utrecht, 
and  by  his  reputation  and  labors  raised  that  in- 
stitution to  a  higher  position  than  it  ever  before 
occupied.    ' 

Hfe  VEIIUS  (Hevet^  or  Hewxlcks),  Jon  aks, 
a  Potish  astronomy,  bom  in  Dantzic,  Jan.  28, 
1611,  died  there,  Jiyi.  28,  1688.  He  was  of 
noble  birth,  studied  at  I^yden,  and  from  1680 
to  1684  travelled  in  Europe.  Retuming  to 
Dantzic,  he  applied  himself  to  drawing  and 
mechanics  with  a  view  of  improving  optical 
instruments,  established  in  his  house  a  private 
press  fhnn  which  most  of  his  works  were 
issued,  and  was  chosen  councillor  in  1661.  In 
1641  he  constracted  an  observatory,  called 
8ten»bnrgum,  which  he  provided  with  instra- 
ments  chiefly  of  his  own  manu&cture,  that  had 
been  surparaed  in  excellence  only  bv  those  of 
Tycho  Brahe.  In  1679  he  was  visited  by  Halley, 
whom  the  royal  society  of  London  had  request- 
ed to  examine  his  observations.  In  that  year 
his  observatory  was  burned  down,  with  his  li- 
brary and  many  of  his  manuscripts.  He  soon 
rebuilt  it,  and  continued  his  astronomical  pur- 
suits till  his  death.  As  an  observer  he  ranked 
next  to  Flamsteed  among  the  astronomers  of 
his  age.  Among  his  works  are:  Selenographia 
(1647);  Gameto^pkia  (1668);  Machina  Oodf- 
tu  Q678-*9)  ;  Pirmamentum  Sobieadanum 
(1690) ;  and  Prodromm  Aitronomim  (1691). 

HEWES,  JosBPH,  an  American  patriot,  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
bom  in  Kingston,  N.  J.,  in  1780,  died  in  Philsr 
delpfaia,  Nov.  10,  1779.  He  was  educated  at 
Princeton  college,  and  then  went  to  Philadel- 
phia to  engage  in  mercantile  bnuneas.  About 
1760  he  removed  to  North  OaroKna,  and  set* 
tied  in  Edenton.  He  soon  became  a  member 
of  the  colonial  le^slatnre,  and  in  1774  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  general  congress  at 
Philadelphia.  Soon  after  taking  his  seat  he 
was  appointed  on  a  committee  to  ^' state  the 
rights  of  the  colonies  in  general,  tlie  several  in- 
stances in  which  those  rights  are  violated  or  in- 
iHnsed,  and  the  means  most  proper  to  be  pur- 
sued tbr  obtaining  a  restoration  of  iAsm^  and 


aided  in  the  preparation  of  its  report.  The 
-  congress  adjourned  in  October,  and  a  new  one 
met  in  the  succeeding  May,  of  whidi  Mr.  Hewes 
was  again  chosen  a  member,  and  served  with 
distinction  on  many  of  the  most  important 
committees  during  l776-'6.  In  1777  he  de- 
clined a  reflection,  but  resumed  his  seat  in  July, 
1779. 

HEWITT  (STEBBIN8),  Mart  Euzabkth,  an 
American  authoress,  bom  in  Maiden,  Mass.  Her 
mtdden  name  was  Moore,  and  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  New  England  farmeir  who  died 
when  she  was  but  8  years  old.  Her  mother 
then  removed  with  her  to  Boston,  where  she 
remained  till  soon  after  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
James  L.  Hewitt,  when  she  took  up  her  resi- 
dence in  New  York.  Bhe  is  chiefly  known  by 
her  poetry,  which  has  appeared  in  different 
periodicals,  and  in  a  collection  ftx>m  these  en- 
titled "'  Songs  of  our  Land  "  (Boston,  1840).  In 
1850  she  edited  the  **6em  of  the  Westem 
World,"  and  the  **  Memorial,"  the  latter  a  trib- 
ute to  her  friend  Mrs.  Frances  8.  Osgood.  Her 
last  work  is  "The  Heroines  of  History"  (1866). 
In  1864  she  was  married  to  Mr.  R.  Stebbhis. 

HEXAMETER  (Gr.  ^(,  six,  and  lurpow^  meas- 
ure), the  heroic  verse  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
consisting  of  6  feet,  the  last  of  which  must  be  a 
spondee,  the  last  but  one  a  dactyl,  and  the  first 
4  dactyls  and  spondees  indifierently.  The  6th 
foot  is  sometimes  a  spondee,  when  the  verse  is 
termed  spondaic.  The  ctesural  pause  occurs 
near  the  middle  of  each  verse.  The  hexameter 
has  been  successfully  attempted  in  German,  as 
in  the  Hermann  und  Dorothea  of  Goethe;  and 
Southey,  Lockhart,  and  Longfellow  have  em- 
ployed it  in  English. 

HEYDEN,  ^iKDSion  Acottst  von,  a  Ger- 
man novelist  and  poet,  bom  near  Heilsberg,  East 
Prussia,  Sept.  8,  1789,  died  in  Breslan,  Nov.  6, 
1851.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  and 
univerrity  of  KOnigsberff  with  a  view  to  state 
service,  but  his  tastes  inclined  him  to  languages, 
art,  and  literature :  and  having  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  tnem,  he  went  first  to  Berlin, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Niebuhr, 
Wol^andFichte,andthentoGOttingen.  There 
he  made  rapid  progress,  chiefly  through  his  in- 
timacy in  the  circle  of  literature  which  gathered 
around  the  intelligent .  Dorothea  von  Rodde, 
Schldzer's  daughter.  In  1818  political  excite- 
ment induced  him  to  enter  the  army,  with  which 
he  was  in  active  service  until  1816.  After  the 
peace  he  obtained  civil  employment,  married  the 
niece  of  the  author  Hippel,  and  was  advanced 
ta  the  rank  of  Prassian  state  councillor.  Pre> 
vious  to  1816  he  had  published  his  drama  Benc^ 
ta^  Bfter  which  he  wrote  the  tragedy  Kbnradin. 
hia  "Dramatic  Novels,"  poetical  works,  and 
several  plays.  He  formed  the  plan  of  writing  a 
series  of  grand  historical  poems,  which  should 
reproduce  the  romantic  and  heroic  ages  not  only 
of  Europe  but  of  India,  and  the  first  part  of 
this  appeared  in  EeginauL,  a  work  of  great  merit 
He  also  wrote  a  great  number  of  smtUl  tales  and 
novels,  whioh  are  less  esteemed. 
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HEYDT,  AvousT  ton  dxb,  a  Pmsskn  state- 
man,  bom  ia  Elberfeld,  Feb.  15,  1801.  At  an 
early  age  he  visited  France  and  England  with 
a  view  of  familiarizing  himself  with  indnstrial 
and  commercial  affairs.  After  his  return  to  his 
jiative  city,  he  became  a  member  of  the  bank- 
ing establi^ment  of  his  father  and  of  the  mn- 
nicipal  government.    In  1840  he  was  appointed 

S resident  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  m  1841 
eputy  to  the  diet  of  the  Bhenish  provinces, 
and  in  1 847  to  the  general  diet.  He  declined  to 
serve  in  the  German  parliament,  but  accepted, 
Deo.  4, 1848,  the  office  of  minister  of  commerce, 
industry,  and  public  works.  The  improvement 
in  the  Prusnan  postal  and  telegraphic  systems 
and  the  extension  of  railways  and  public  works 
are  mainly  due  to  his  energy.  The  commercial 
treaties  with  Sardinia  (1850),  Holland  (1850), 
Austria  (1858),  Bremen  (1850),  and  Mexico 
(1855),  were  concluded  under  his  ^spices.  By  a 
law  of  Feb.  5, 1855,  he  permitted  foreign  ship- 
ping to  participate  in  the  Fmssian  coasting  trade, 
on  condition  that  the  same  privilege  should  be 
reciprocated  by  other  countries;  and  the  navi- 
gation school  of  Dantzic  has  been  reorganized 
and  a  new  school  of  navigation  established  in 
Stettin  through  his  influence.  He  remodelled 
the  system  of  industrial  instruction,  which  now 
comprises  the  ordinary  and  the  provincial  indus- 
trial schools  and  the  great  industrial  academy 
of  Berlin,  and  aims  at  producing  harmony 
among  the  various  pursuits  of  mechanics  by  the 
re^stablishment  of  guilds,  witliout  interfering, 
however,  with  individual  enterprise.  Mining 
has  greatly  advanced  under  his  administration ; 
the  production  of  coal  has  risen  from  23,000,- 
000  tons  in  1851  to  84,000,000  in  1855,  and  the 
number  of  forges  from  178  in  1852  to  223  in 
1855.  Joint  stock  manufacturing  companies 
have  received  his  special  patronage,  numWinff 
54  in  1854,  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,000 ;  and 
the  manufacturing  interest  of  Prussia  generally 
has  flourished  since  his*advent  to  the  ministry. 
Since  1851  he  has  presided  over  the  bank  of 
Prussia,  and  contriouted  much  to  raise  the 
national  importance  and  the  credit  of  that  in- 
stitution. 

HETLIK,  Pbteb,  an  English  theolodan,  bom 
in  Burford,  Oxfordshire,  in  1600,  died  in  lK>n- 
don.  May  8, 1662.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
read  lectures  on  histoYy  and  geography,  was 
made  D.D.,  and  in  1629  was  nominated,  at  the 
request  of  Laud,  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordi- 
naxy  to  the  king.  He  was  a  zealous  royalist, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion  his  property 
was  confiscated  by  the  parliament,  and  he  him- 
self was  obliged  to  By  to  Oxford,  where  he 
edited  the  journal  called  Mercurim  AulicuB 
till  1645.  On  the  restoration  he  was  appointed 
sub-dean  of  Westminster  by  Charles  11.  His 
writings  comprise  about  87  works,  chiefly  on 
.church  history  and  polemics. 

HEYNE,  Chbistian  Gottlob,  a  German  phi- 
lologist born  in  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  Sept  25, 
1729,  died  in  Gottingen,  July  14,  1812.  He 
studied  philology  and  the  classics  at  Leipsic,  and 


afterward  obtained  at  Dresden  a  titnafeion  as 
under  secretary  in  the  library  of  the  minister 
there,  with  a  salary  of  400  francs  a  year.  In 
the  library  of  Dresden  he  became  intimate  with 
Winckelmann,  then  a  young,  poor  student 
like  himself  In  1763  he  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  chair  of  eloquence  and  poetry  in  the  uni- 
versity of  GOttingen,  and  he  remained  connected 
with  that  institution  till  his  death.  He  pub- 
lished his  views  on  the  manner  of  studying  the 
ancient  authors  in  his  edition  of  the  ApoUodori 
Bibliotheea  (G6ttingen,  1782),  and  in  several 
essays,  which  appecured  in  the  ^^Transactions 
of  the  University  of  Gdttangen.^'  He  was 
made  chief  librarian  of  the  library  of  Gottin- 
gen,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  royal  society, 
and  forei^  member  of  the  institute  of  France. 
He  pubbshed  editions  of  TibuUus  (Leipsic, 
1755),  Epictetus  (1756),  Virgil  (1767X  Pindar 
rGdttingen,  1774),  Homer  (Leipsic,  1802),  Dio- 
aorus  Siculus,  and  other  classic  authors.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  his  son-in-law,  Heeren. 

HEYWOOD,  JouK,  an  English  humorist,  bom 
.probably  at  North  liims,  near  St  Albuia,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  died  in 
Mechlin  in  1565.  He  was  educ^^at  Oxford, 
and  became  a  favorite  of  Heniy  YIH.  and  sub- 
sequently of  Queen  Mary,*  whom  he  amused  by 
his  wit  and  musical  talents.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  "interludes'^  of  a  humoious 
character,  the  best  known  of  which,  perhaps, 
is  '^  The  Four  P^s,"  and  of  a  tedious  burlesque 
allegory  called  ^*  The  Spider  and  the  Fly."  He 
also  published  "Six  Centuries  of  Epigramsi'^ 
from  which  he  has  been  called  the  epigrammist. 
On  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  England. — ^Thomab,  an  EngltUi 
dramatist,  bom  in  Lmcolnshire  in  the  latter  hslf 
of  the  16th  century^  died  about  1650.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  an  actor  as 
well  as  a  writer.  In  voluminonsnesshe  probably 
exceeds  any  other  English  author,  having  writ- 
ten either  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  220 
plays,  of  which  but  28  survive.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  "A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness"  and 
*^  The  Four  London  Prentices,"  are  not  inferior 
to  the  productions  of  Massinger,  Ford,  and 
others  of  his  contemporaries.  Charles  Lamb 
calls  him  "  a  sort  of  prose  Shakespeare." 

HF.ZEKTAH,  king  of  Jndab,  succeeded  bis 
father  Ahaz  about  728  B.  C,  when  he  was  25 
years  old,  died  about  699.  Following  the  in- 
junctions of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  imme£ately  on 
his  accesdon  he  took  measures  to  break  up  the 
'idolatrous  customs  into  which  the  people  had 
fallen  during  the  life  of  his  father,  and  to  repair 
the  losses  and  defeats  they  had  suffered.  Early 
in  his  reign  the  Assyrians  invaded  the  neigh- 
boring kingdom  of  Israel,  and  carried  away 
captive  the  10  tribes  to  distant  provinces  be- 
yond the  Tigris :  but  notwithstandmg  the  power 
and  threats  of  tne  conquerors,  Hezekiah  zefosed 
to  acknowledge  subieotion  to  Assyria,  or  to  p^y 
the  tribute  wnich  had  been  imposed  and  paid 
during  the  reign  of  his  &ther.  In  consequent 
of  this,  the  Asqrrian  king  Sennacherib  invsded 
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his  kingdom  in  the  14th  year  of  hU  reign ;  but 
after  various  exploits  his  army  met  with  a  sad- 
den destroctioD,  and  the  sarvivors  precipitately 
retreated.  Soon  after  this  signal  deliverance, 
Hezddah  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  the 
fatal  termination  of  which  was  averted  in  an- 
swer to  his  prayers,  and  16  years  were  added 
to  his  life,  the  latter  part  of  which  was  passed 
in  tranqpillity  and  peace. 

HIAtXX)MES,  the  first  Indian  convert  to 
Christianity  in  New  England,  bom  about  1610, 
died  in  Martha's  Vinevard  about  1690.  Under 
the  preaching  of  the  missionary  Thomas  Mayhe w 
he  was  converted  to  Ohristianil^,  and  having 
been  tangbt  to  read,  he  began  in  1668  to  preach 
to  his  brethren  in  Martha's  Vineyard.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  number  of  converts  among 
them,  notwithstanding  the  menaces  durected 
agunst  him  by  the  hidian  priests.  In  Aur. 
1670,  an  Indian  churCh  was  formed  at  Martha^) 
Vineyard,  and  Hiacoomes  became  its  pastor. 

HIBBARD,  Fbkkdobn  Gasbbtsost,  an  Amer- 
ican dergyman,  bom  in  New  BochcUe,  West- 
chester CO.,  N.  T.,  Feb.  22, 1811.  At  the  age 
of  18  be  entered  tlie  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  before  he  had  finished  his 
collegiate  course.  He  has  been  appointed  to 
several  important  stations  in  the  church,  and 
frequently  elected  to  the  general  conference, 
at  the  last  of  which  he  was  chosen  editor  of 
the  '*  Northern  Christian  Advocate,"  which  post 
he  now  n860)  occupies.  He  has  devoted  himself 
especially  to  biblical  and  theolo^cal  literature. 
His  principal  works  are :  *^  Baptism,  its  Import, 
Mode,  Efficacy,  and  Belative  Order;"  "Geog- 
raphy and  Histoiy  of  Palestine;"  and  ''The 
Psalms,  chrpnolofpcally  arranged,  with  Histori- 
cal IntroductionsL  and  a  General  Introduction 
to  tbe  whole  Book." 

HIBERNATION  (Lat.  hi^femare,  to  go  into 
winter  quarters),  generally  understood  as  the 
condition  #f  lethargy  in  which  many  animals 
pass  the  cold  season.  The  sources  of  their 
daUy  food  being  at  this  time  cut  off,  they  sink 
into  a  deep  sleep,  in  which  nutriment  is  unne- 
oessanr,  and  so  remain  until  the  warm  weather 
of  f^ru^;  a  beautiful  provision  of  the  Creator 
for  the  preservation  of  animals  which  would 
otherwise  perish  frpm  cold  and  hunger.  Amons 
the  animals  in  which  this  state  has  been  noticed 
are  the  bat,  hedgehog,  dormouse,  hamster,  mar- 
mot^ and  other  rodents;  chelonians,  saurians^ 
ophidians,  and  batracbians,  among  reptiles ;  and 
some  fishes  (like  the  eel),  molluslu,  imd  insects. 
The  phenomena  of  hibernation,  however,  are 
not  confined  to  the  winter  season,  and  are  not 
necessarily  connected  with  a  low  degree  of  ex- 
ternal temperature;  the  bats,  in  the  summer 
time,  present  these  phenomena  regularly  every 
24  hours;  the  tenrec,  a  nocturnal  insectivor- 
ous mammal,  though  living  in  the  torrid  zone, 
according  to  Ouvier  passes  three  of  the  hottest 
months  of  the  year  in  a  state  of  lethargy.  The 
inflnence  of  cold  in  producing  this  state  is  due 
only  to  its  tendency  to  cause  sleep,  and  if  car- 
lied  too  far,  instead  of  indodng  the  phyeiolo- 


gieal  condition  of  hibernation,  leads  to  the 
pathological  one  of  torpor,  and  even  death. 
According  to  Marshall  Hall  ('^  Oyclopsddia  of 
Anatomv  and  Physiology,"  article  **  Hiberna- 
tion"), the  quantity  of  respiration  is  inversely 
as  the  degree  of  irritabihty  of  the  muscular 
fibre,  the  former  being  measured  by  the  amount 
of  oxygen  inspired,  and  the  latter  by  tiiat  of 
the  galvanic  force  necessary  to  demonstrate  its 
existence.  Birds  have  a  high  respiration  and  a 
low  muscular  irritability ;  reptiles,  on  the  con* 
trary,  have  a  high  degree  of  irritability  and  a 
low  respiration.  This  is  true  also  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  animals  from  the  im> 
mature  to  the  perfect  state,  in  which  the  change 
isfW>m  a  lower  to  a  higher  re^iration,  and  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  muscular  irritability.  In 
sleep,  and  especially  in  the  profound  sleep  of 
hibernation,  the  respiration  is  diminished  and 
the  irritability  increased.  To  whatever  the 
BuscepUbility  to  this  change  be  owing,  the  ca- 
pability of  passing  into  a  state  of  hibernation 
depends,  according  to  this  author,  on  the  power 
of  taking  on  an  increased  muscular  irritability; 
certain  animals  pass  beyond  the  physiologic 
limits  of  ordinary  sleep  into  the  lethargy  of 
hibernation,  the  mammal  for  the  time  assum- 
ing in  this  respect  reptilian  characters.  Were 
the  respiration  to  be  diminished  without  the 
increased  irritability,  death  would  take  place 
from  the  torpor  of  slow  asphyxia;  and  were 
the  respiration  increased  without  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  irritability,  the  animal  would  die 
from  over  stimulation,  as  in  those  suddenly 
aroused  from  the  state  of  hibernation,  or  as  if 
submitted  to  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen. 
Sleep  and  hibernation  are  similar  periodical 
phenomena,  differing  only  in  degree,  and  the 
latter  is  extraordinarv  only  because  less  familiar 
than  the  former;  the  ordinary  sleep  of  the 
hedgehog  and  dormouse,  and  of  the  bat  in  sum- 
mer, is  a  diurnal  hibernation,  ceasing  daily  at 
the  call  of  hunger,  and  accompanied  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  respiration  and  animal  heat ;  and  this 
sleep  may  pass  into  true  hibernation,  as  the 
blood  becomes  more  venous  in  the  brain,  and 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  acquire  in- 
creased irritability.  In  perfect  hibernation  the 
process  of  sanguification  is  nearly  or  entirely 
arrested ;  the  bat  takes  no  food,  and  passes  no 
excretions  from  the  intestines  or  kidneys;  but 
the  dormouse  awakes  daily,  and  the  hedgehoff 
every  2  or  8  day  s^  in  a  temperature  of  40^  to  45 
F.,  take  food  and  pass  excretions,  and  subside 
again  into  their  lethargy.  Respiration  is  also 
very  nearly  or  entirely  suspended  in  perfect 
hibernation,  as  has  been  experimentally  proved 
by  the  absence  of  all  external  respiratory  acts, 
by  the  unchanged  condition  of  the  surrounding 
air,  by  the  diminution  of  the  animal  heat  to  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the  capability  of 
supporting  the  entire  privation  of  air  or  the 
action  of  carbonic  add  and  other  irrespirable 
gases.  The  ciroulataon,  though  very  slow,  is 
oontinuous,  and  the  heart  beats  regularly;  the 
blood,  from  the  absence  of  respiration,  is  en- 
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tirely  venotifi,  bnt  the  increftsed  mnMQlar  Irri- 
tability of  the  left  yentricle  of  the  heart  permits 
ft  to  contract  under  the  alight  and  nsaally  in- 
enfficient  stimnlns  of  a  non-oxygenated  blood ; 
it  is  the  exaltation  of  this  single  vital  property 
which  preserves  life  and  renders  hibdrnation 
possible,  forming  the  only  exception  to  the  gen- 
end  role  of  the  oircolation  in  animals  which 
possess  a  donbie  heart ;  the  slow  circulation  of 
a  Tenons  hiood  keeps  up  a  state  of  lethargy  in- 
duced by  a  diminished  respiration.  Sensation 
end  Tolition  are  quiescent  as  the  brain  and  its 
sensory  ganglia  are  asleep,  but  the  tme  spinal 
or  excito-motory  system  is  awake  and  its  en^ 
ergies  are  unimpaired,  as  is  shown  by  the  facility 
with  which  respiration  is  excited  by  touching 
or  irritating  the  animal;  muscular  motility  is 
also  unimpaired  in  this  state ;  the  action  of  the 
heart  has  been  found  to  continue  about  10 
hours  in  an  animal  in  the  state  of  hibematioii, 
in  which  the  brain  had  been  removed  and  the 
epinal  marrow  destro^^ed,  while  in  the  same 
animal  in  a  natural  state  it  ceases  after  2  hours. 
With  such  an  irritable  conation  of  the  heart, 
the  introduction  into  it  of  an  arterial  or  oxygen- 
ated blood  from  respiration  would  soon  cause 
death  from  over  stimulation;  and  as  trifling 
causes  are  sufficient  to  excite  the  respiratory 
act,  hibernating  animals  adopt  various  means 
of  securing  themselves  from  disturbance ;  bats 
retire  to  the  recesses  of  gloomv  caverns,  where 
they  hang  suspended  by  the  claws  of  the  hind 
feet,  head  downward;  the  hedgehog  and  the 
dormouse  roll  themselves  into  a  ball ;  tortoises 
burrow  in  the  earth,  frogs  and  eels  plunge  un- 
der the  mud,  and  snakes  twist  themselves  to- 
g ether  in  natural  or  artificial  crevices  and 
oles  in  the  ground.  The  call  of  hunger  and 
the  warmth  of  returning  spring  arouse  fdl  these 
fh)m  their  winter  retreats,  the  irritability  grad- 
ually diminishing  as  the  respiration  becomes 
active.  Extreme  cold  will  rouse  a  hibemating 
animal  from  its  lethargy,  and  speedily  kill  it; 
hence  many  animals  con^egate  in  carefnUy  pre- 
pared nests,  and  others,  like  the  snakes,  entwine 
themselves  for  mutual  protection  from  cold. 
The  state  of  hibernation,  or  that  in  which  the 
stimulus  of  venous  blood  is  sufficient  to  con- 
tinue the  hearths  action,  finds  a  parallel  in  some 
cases  of  disease  accompanied  by  lethargy,  in 
which  revival  has  occurred  after  supposed  sns- 

S ended  animation,  and  in  others  in  which  actual 
eath  has  been  delayed  for  days  after  the  appar- 
ent cessation  of  respiration  and  circulation; 
the  causes  of  this  condition,  which  might  throw 
much  light  on  the  kinds  and  phenomena  of 
death,  have  not  been  fully  investigated  in  the 
human  subject  The  torpor  produced  by  ex- 
treme cold,  though  sleep  be  always  induced,  is 
very  difiTerent  from  true  hibernation ;  the  for- 
mer is  attended  with  diminished  sensation  and 
rigidity  of  the  musdes,  and  if  prolonged  ends 
In  arrest  of  the  circulation  and  death;  the 
latter,  in  which  sensation  and  motility  are  un* 
impaired,  has  for  its  object  the  preservation  of 
life ;  the  hibernating  bat  or  dormouse  is  aroused 


from  its  sleep  by  too  great  cold,  and  is  destroy- 
ed by  it  like  any  otl^er  animal.  Host  sQinudB 
lay  up  a  store  of  fat  under  the  skin,  whidi  n 
slowly  absorbed  during  hibernation ;  io  the  firogs, 
and  probably  in  other  reptiles,  the  adipose  ac- 
cumulation takes  place  within  the  abdominal 
cavity  In  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  for  a 
similar  purpose.  The  phenomena  of  insect  hi- 
bernation are  very  interesting  In  all  stages  of 
STowth;  many  pass  the  winter  in  this  con- 
dition, botii  above  and  beneath  the  sarface  of 
the  ground;  eggs  and  chrysaltds  have  been 
known  to  withstand  a  temperature  several  d^ 
grees  below  the  fireezing  point  of  water.  It  is 
well  known  that  many  species  of  fish  may  b^ 
oome  stifiT  fW>m  oold  and  yet  not  peri^,  but 
actual  congelation  Is  &tal;  in  the  so  called 
frozen  fishes  which  have  revived  in  warm  water, 
there  must  have  been  ^  low  degree  of  vital 
action  in  the  organs  of  circulation.  In  many 
reptiles  the  necessary  respiration  may  be  effect- 
ed entirely  through  the  skin,  in  the  hibernating 
state.  The  lower  animals  generally  seem  to 
possess  a  remarkable  power  of  resisting  oold, 
and  may  be  reduced  to  a  condition  of  apparent 
death,  without  the  irritability  of  hibernation, 
and  yet  not  identical  with  the  torpidity  nsnaUj 
produced  by  cold. 
HIBERNIA.  See  Ibeijlnd. 
'  HICOOUGH,  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm,  producing  a  shock  in  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  cavities,  and  accompanied  by  a 
convulsive  inspiration  in  which  the  colnmn  of 
mr  is  arrested  by  the  sudden  closing  of  the  glot- 
tis, and  by  a  loud  and  well  known  clucking 
flound.  Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  orisin 
of  this  act,  but  the  movement  is  undoubtedly 
of  a  purely  reflex  character ;  though  the  spas- 
modic action  be  in  the  diaphragm,  its  point  of 
departure  may  be  in  the  abdominal  organs  or 
in  the  nervous  centres.  In  ordinary  cases  it 
comes  and  goes  spontaneously,  and^  a  matter 
of  no  consequence  beyond  a  slight  inconven- 
ience under  certain  circumstances;  but  itm<T 
be  preceded  by  gastric  symptom^  pain,  sm 
eructations,  be  accompanied  oy  labored  respi- 
ration, and  be  so  persistent  and  severe  as  to 
require  active  treatment.  It  is  often  seen  m 
children-  and  in  adults  who  have  eaten  or  drunk 
immoderately  or  hastily,  after  long  ftsting,  m 
diseases  of  tiie  stomach,  intestines,  and  liver, 
and  in  nervous  persons  troubled  with  flatdence; 
it  becomes  an  important  diagnostic  sign  in  pe- 
ritonitis, strangulated  hernia,  and  other  intcsti* 
nal  obstructions ;  it  is  not  uncommon  in  intoj 
mittent  fevers,and  is  a  grave  symptom  intyphon 
and  gangrenous  affections  accompanied  by  othff 
spasmodic  phenomena.  In  nervoos  persons  it 
may  be  brought  on  by  any  excitement,  and  |«b* 
erally  disappears  with  its  cause;  if  not,  a  few 
swallows  of  cold  or  acidulated  water,  ooW 
sprinkling,  or  vivid  emotion  of  any  kind,  vuj 
put  an  end  to  it  in  a  few  moments;  o^^ 
cases  are  on  record,  which  required  cold  sbover 
baths,  ice  externally  and  internally,  narcooc^ 
and  revulMves  to  the  epigastrium ;  when  mtir 
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mittentiit  yields  to  quinine;  if  9ympU>maJLiCj 
the  natore  of  the  disease  will  indicate  its  treat* 
ment. 

HIOEMAK.  L  A  central  co.  of  Tenn.^drain- 
ded  by  Duck  and  Piney  rivers;  area,  560  Bq« 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  9,807,  of  whom  1,816  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil 
rich  and  wodl  watered.  Iron  ore  is  abundant. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  635,265  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  82,250  of  oats,  29,806  of  sweet 
potatoes.  84,146  lbs.  of  tobacco,  92,016  of  but- 
ter, and  17,202  of  wool.  There  were  20 
chnrohes,  and  80  pupils  attending  an  academy. 
OapitflJ,  Oentreville.  11.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ky., 
borderiBg  on  Tenn.,  separated  from  Mo.  by  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  orained  by  the  bayou  de 
Chien  and  other  small  streams;  area,  220  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,791,  of  whom  840  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating,  and 
the  BoU  consists  of  rich  mould  with  a  substra- 
tum of  sand.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
817,671  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  81,896  of  oats, 
878,580  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  6,839  of  wool. 
There  were  2  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  17 
chnrohes,  and  410  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Yalne  of  land  in  1857,  $910,669. 
Th»  Mobile  and  Ohio  rulroad  passes  through 
Clinton,  the  capital 

HICKOK,  Laubibb  Pbbseub,  D.B.,  an  Amer- 
ican metaphysician,  bom  in  Dahbury,  Conn., 
Deo.  29.  1798.  He  was  graduated  at  Union 
college  m  1820,  devoted  himself  to  theology, 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  1822,  and  was 
pastor  successively  at  Newtown  and  Litchfield, 
tiU  in  1836  he  was  elected  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  Western  Beserve  college,  O.,  where 
he  remained  8  years.  In  1844  he  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  Auburn  theological  seminary,  and 
in  1852  removed  to  Schenectady,  N.  T.,  where 
be  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  men- 
tal and  moral  science,  together  with  the  office 
of  vice-president,  in  Union  college.  His  pub- 
lications, beside  various  occasional  sermons 
and  addresses,  and  contributions  to  the  "  Chris- 
tian ^»ectator,"  "Biblical  Repository,^'  and 
''BibliothecaSificra,"  are:  "Kational  Psycholo- 
gf"  (Byo^  Anbum.  1848) ;  **  Moral  Science" 
mchenectady,  1858),  treating  of  our  duties  to 
God,  and  mankind  under  Qie  head  of  pure 
morality,  and  of  civil,  divine,  and  family  gov- 
ernment under  that  of  positive  authority ;  "Em- 
pirical Psychology,  or  the  Human  Mind  as  Given 
m  Consciousness"  (1854) ;  and  "  Rational  Cos- 
mology" (New  York,  1858),  in  which  he  at- 
tempts to  demonstrate  a  priori  the  laws  of 
the  universe. 

HICKORY  (earya,  Nuttall),  the  common 
name  of  several  species  of  timber  trees,  with 
large  componnd  leaves,  having  from  5  to  15,  but 
usually  not  more  than  11  leaflets.  The  hickories 
belong  to  the  natural  order  of  juglandaeeOy  an 
order  consisting  chiefly  of  these  and  of  the  wal- 
nuts^ valuable  vor  their  wood  and  some  of  them 
for  their  fmits.  The  flowers  of  the  hickory  are 
of  2  kinds :  sterile,  which  are  borne  in  compound 
catkins,  each  principal  catkin  having  2  oppo- 


site branches,  the  stamens  from  4  to  8  in  eadx- 
flower ;  and  fertile,  which  are  solitary  or  else  in 
small  groups  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
fruit  is  a  large  roundish  nut,-  the  husk  of  which 
opens  partially  or  wholly  of  itself  by  4  seams. 
The  genus  carya  is  exclusively  American ;  the 
Dearest  approach  to  it  among  foreign  trees  is 
the  Asiatic  walnut  (juglans  regiOy  Linn.).  There 
are  many  species,  all  of  them  remarkable  for 
stateliness  and  general  beauty.  In  the  autum- 
nal scenery,  the  foliage  of  the  hickories  contrib* 
utes  a  pleasing  share,  each  species  possessing  its 
own  peculiar  hues  and  tints.  As  an  ornamental 
tree  the  hickory  can  be  recommended  for  plant- 
ing. If  raised  from  the  nut  and  subjected  to  nur- 
sery treatment,  the  young  trees  could  probably  be 
transphmted  without  difficulty ;  but  the  hickory 
seldom  survives  when  taken  from  the  woods,  as 
its  roots  are  large,  few  in  number,  and  easily 
killed.  The  bitter-nut  hickory  ((7.  cmara,  Nutt.) 
is  the  most  graceful  and  remarkable  for  its 
finely  cut  foliage.  It  raises  a  noble  columnar 
top  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet,  enlarging  up- 
ward, and  broadest  at  40  or  50.  Its  recent 
shoots  are  of  an  orange  green,  smooth  and  dot- 
ted with  orange.  Its  fruit,  however,  is  intense^ 
ly  bitter.  It  has  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots, 
so  that  if  the  young  trees  were  transplanted 
they  could  be  used  for  stocks  on  which  to  en- 
graft other  kinds.  The  pig-nnt  hickory  ((7. 
glabra^  Tonej)  is  also  a  large  tree,  with  a  dose 
bark  and  very  tou^  and  valuable  wood ;  its 
q)rout8  are  used  as  withes;  the  wood  when 
mature  is  much  preferred  for  making  axles  of 
waffons.  Its  fruit  is  variable  in  size  and  form, 
and  is  abundant,  but  of  a  disagreeable  taste. 
The  small-fruited  hickory  ((7.  microearpOy  Nutt.) 
grows  in  the  moist  woodlands  of  Pennsylvania 
and  southward,  and  its  trunk  rises  to  the  height 
of  60  to  80  feet ;  its  fruit  is  small,  but  eatable. 
The  mocker-nut  hickory  ((7.  tamentoiOt  Nutt) 
is  a  fine  stately  tree,  with  an  erect  trunk,  fonn- 
ing  at  the  sunmiit  a  graceful  pyramidal  head 
of  a  few  moderate  sized  branches.  It  is  some- 
times called  white-heart  hickory,  although  the 
wood  in  the  old  trees  does  not  differ  in  color 
from  that  of  the  other  kinds.  Its  sap  is  of 
sirup-like  sweetness,  and  is  very  abundant  in 
early  summer.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
the  species,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
(7.  t,  maonma  (Nutt.),  bearing  fruit  as  large  as 
an  apple,  with  a  very  thick  husk.  Miohauz  as- 
serts that  it  is  slow  of  growth,  and  that  the 
wood  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  worms,  and  is 
the  least  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  mocker- 
nut  hickory  has  a  wide  distribution,  being 
found  in  New  England  as  well  as  in  the  middle 
states.  The  sheu-bark  or  shag-bark  hickory 
(O,  alba^  Nutt)  is  easily  distinguishable  by  its 
shaggy  baric,  its  excellent  fruit,  and  its  ovate, 
half-covered  leaf  buds.  The  shag-bark  is  a 
stately  tree,  rising  to  about  60  to  80  feet  Its 
brancdies  are  irregular  and  scattered ;  but  when 
growing  singly  in  open  space,  the  tree  attains 
much  beauty  and  gracefulness.  The  delicious 
flavor  of  its  fruit  is  not  surpassed  by  any  foreign 
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imt  Lftrg«  qnantities  of  tbe  nnta,  bronglit  from 
districts  where  the  species  grows  best^  ore  read- 
ily disposed  of  in  the  markets ;  and  the  logs  and 
larger  branc^tes  are  among  the  best  materials 
for  fhel.  Id.  the  woods  of  Pennsylyania  and 
westward  to  Illinois  and  Eentnoky,  the  thick-> 
shelled  hickorr  {O,  sulcata,  Nntt)  is  found,  hav- 
ing nats  nearly  as  sweet  as  those  of  the  shag- 
bark.  The  pecan  hickory  {0.  olitctformu,  Kntt.) 
is  a  more  western  and  sonthem  species,  extend- 
ing in  its  natnral  growth  fix>m  Illinois  to  Louis- 
iana. The  tree  is  of  slender  growth,  and  the 
qnalitiies  of  its  frnit  are  well  known.  The  nnt- 
meg-iVaited  hickory  (Cmyristia^ormity  Nntt.) 
was  first  described  by  Ifichaoz  from  a  branch 
and  some  nuts  ^ven  him  at  Charleston,  8. 0. 
The  fruit  is  described  as  very  small,  smooth,  and 
brown,  streaked  with  white,  ana  strongly  re- 
sembling a  nutmeg ;  the  kernel  is  of  little  size  or 
value.  •  Elliott  says  that  he  was  unable  to  meet 
with  it  in  his  researches,  although  he  made  many 
attempts ;  the  specimen  in  Question  was  perhaps 
a  mere  garden  variety.  Other  species  are  men- 
tioned, but  on  no  authentic  information. 

HICKORY,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  intersected 
by  the  Pomme  de  Terre  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
Osage ;  area,  408  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  8,812,  of 
whom  206  were  slaves.  It  has  a  moderately 
uneven  surface,  covered  in  some  places  by  a 
good  growth  of  timber,  and  a  rich  soil.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  79,212  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  4,278  of  wheat,  28,212  of  oats,  6,048 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  542  tons  of  hay.  There  were 
2  saw  mills,  1  grist  mill,  4  churches,  and  186 
pupils  in  public  schools.    Capital,  Hermitage. 

HICKS,  Elias,  an  American  preacher  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  born  in  Henmstead,  L.  I., 
March  19. 1748,  died  in  Jericho,  L.  I.,  Feb.  27, 
1880.  While  a  youth  he  manifested  a  talent 
for  public  speaking,  and  at  tbe  age  of  27  was  a 
well  known  preacher.  For  many  years  he  la- 
bored zealously  in  advancing  the  generally  ac- 
cepted doctrines  of  the  Friends ;  but  having  as 
he  believed  discovered  errors  in  these  tenets, 
he  put  forth  views  of  his  own  which  he  defend- 
ed with  energy  and  ability.  To  advance  these 
views  he  travelled  extensively  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  British  provinces,  attracting 
large  congregations  by  his  oratory.  The  result 
was  a  schism  in  the  body  of  Friends ;  those  ad- 
hering to  the  old  doctrines  being  specially  term- 
ed orthodox,  while  the  followers  of  Hicks  were 
called  after  him  Hicksites.  (8ee  Fbiendb.)  He 
preserved  his  intellectual  vigor  till  late  in  life, 
visiting  when  80  years  of  age  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  New  York.  His 
theological  writings  were  principally  in  an 
epistolary  form. — See  "  Elias  Hicks,  Journal  of 
his  Life  and  Labors*'  (Philadelphia,  1828),  and 
his  "Sermons"  (1828). 

HICKS,  Thomas,  an  American  painter,  bom 
in  Newtown,  Bucks  co..  Penn.,  Oct.  18,  1828. 
He  is  a  descendant  of  the  preceding,  and  was 
educated  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
the  society  of  FHends.    He  attempted  portrait 


painting  in  his  15th  year,  and  in  1888,  after 
copying  the  casts  in  the  Pennsylvania  academj 
of  fine  arts,  entered  the  life  and  antiaue  schoob 
of  the  national  academy  of  design  in  i^ew  York, 
to  whose  annual  exhibition  in  1841  he  contrib-  * 
uted  a  picture  of  the  "  Death  of  Abel."  For 
several  venrs  he  painted  portraits  and  compo- 
sitions, Ihd  in  1845  departed  for  Europe,  where 
he  remained  daring  the  next  4  years.  £stjib« 
lishin^  himself  in  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  1845^ 
he  pamted,  among  other  works,  a  half-length 
figure  called  «' Italia,"  for  Mr.  WiUiam  H.  Ap- 
pleton  of  New  York.  In  the  succeeding  ^riog, 
on  the  last  night  of  the  carnival,  he  was  stabbed 
in  the  back  with  a  stiletto  while  crossing  tbe 
Piazza  Oolonna  in  a  dense  crowd,  and  laj  for 
many  weeks  in  a  critical  condition.  After  a 
protracted  residence  in  Italy,  during  whicb  be 
executed  many  cabinet  pictures,  i)ortraitB,  and 
copies  of  the  old  masters,  he  repaired  in  Jooe, 
1848,  to  Paris,  and  after  the  revolutionaiy  out- 
break of  that  month  harbored  two  insuigents  in 
his  studio^nd  assisted  them  to  escape  from 
France.  He  studied  under  Oouture  in  Fkris, 
where  he  remained  about  a  year,  and  after  a 
brief  residence  in  England  returned  to  Nev 
York,  of  which  city  he  is  now  a  resident  He 
has  since  devoted  himself  principally  to  portrait 
painting,  but  has  occasionally  produced  land- 
scapes and  figure  pieces,  ms  last  nromiDent 
portrait  is  that  of  Dr.  Kane  in  the  calbin  of  the 
Advance,  and  he  is  now  engaged  upon  a  birge 
picture  of  the  contemporaneous  autborsof  Amer- 
ica, in  whidi  the  figures  are  of  life  size. 

HIDALGO,  a  8.  co.  of  Texas,  separated  fh)ra 
Mexico  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  drained  by  Palo 
Blanco  and  other  small  streams;  area,  2,800 «q. 
m. ;  pop.  not  given  in  the  latest  state  retann. 
It  has  a  level  surfiace,  covered  in  many  places 
with  mezquite  and  chapparal,  and  a  productive 
soil.  It  was  formed  from  part  of  Cameron  co, 
in  1853.    Capital,  Edinburg. 

HIDALGO,  a  word  applied  in  SpwntoeTeiv 
noble  man  or  woman,  but  strictly  the  title  of 
the  lowest  order  of  nobility,  constitating  hi« 
hidalffuia.  Some  writers  derive  the  word  from 
hijo  del  Goto,  the  son  of  a  Goth,  such  descent 
being  held  in  Spain  to  imply  greater  pority^ 
blood  than  when  intermixed;  others  from  hm 
de  algunoy  son  of  somebody.  Hidalgos  are  di- 
vided into  hidalgos  de  naturtdeeoj  deriving  tbcir 
privileges  from  their  ancestors,  and  hidalgct^^ 
primlegio,  who  have  purchased  their  rank,  of 
obtained  it  by  court  favor  instead  of  descent, 
and  are  in  this  respect  on  an  equality  with  am- 
ple eainilleros  and  escuderos,  or  Imigbts  Md 
squires.  A  hidalgo  debraguetawBS  one  BJipv^ 
to  possess  the  privileges  of  nobility  from  being 
the  father  of  T  sons  without  an  intervening  fe- 
male child;  and  a  hidalgo  de  gotero  wasofle 
who  enjoyed  the  rights  of  nobilitv  in  one  place 
alone.  The  privileges  of  the  hidalgos  were 
abolished  by  the  introduction  of  the  oonatitn- 
tional  system.  In  Portugal  the  word  Jldalgvt$ 
embraces  aU  the  nobility  under  the  oonunon 
denomination  ofjlddlgos. 
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HmAI/K)  Y  CK)STILLA,  Dov  IbovK^  the 
first  leader  in  the  Mezioan  war  of  indepen* 
deuce,  bom  in  Sooth  America  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  oentary,  shot  at  Ghihnahoa,  Mexico, 
July  27, 1811.  He  was  a  priest,  and  in  earlier 
life  was  nmply  a  man  of  great  aoqoirementa, 
who  was  anxious  to  promote  indost^  in  Mexico, 
and  who  was  noted  for  the  conBcieotiOQs  fdl- 
filment  of  his  ecclesiastical  fhnctions.  He  is  said 
to  have  introduced  the  silkworm  into  Mexico, 
and  did  mnch  to  promote  the  cnltore  of  the  vine. 
This  conflicted  with  the  policy  of  the  Spanish 
government,  which  was  todisoouraffe  all  mann- 
mctores  or  agricnltare  which  comd  interfere 
with  Uie  reveooe,  and  the  vines  which  Hidalgo 
had  planted  were  destroyed.  This  drove  him 
to  rebellion.  Possessing  mnch  influence  among 
the  Indians^  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  general  in- 
surrection, which  was  to  take  place  Nov.  1, 
1810;  but  the  plot  having  been  disclosed  by 
one  of  the  conspirators,  some  of  his  ^arty  were 
arrested,  and  he  was  obliged  to  precipitate  his 
movements.  On  Sept.  10,  having  been  joined 
by  8  officers  of  the  garrison  of  6oani\jaato,  he 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  His  eloquence 
had  a  remarkable  eflbct  on  tiie  multitude  who 
heard  him,  and  when  after  his  oration  he  un- 
furled a  rude  copy  of  the  picture  of  Our  Lady 
of  Guadalupe,  the  patroness  of  Mexico,  the  war 
assumed  the  character  of  a  crusade.  On  Sept. 
29,  with  an  armv  of  20,000  men,  mostly  In- 
dians^ he  captured  Quanajuato,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  greatest  outrages  were  committed,  and 
$5,000,000  plundered.  He  took  Yalladolid  and 
several  small  places,  and  soon  after  was  pro- 
daimed  senerahssimo  of  the  Mexican  army,  and 
advanced  against  Mexico;  but  finding  himself 
almost  without  ammunition,  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat.  During  this  war  the  government  party 
dedared  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  war&re  need 
not  be  observed  as  re^^irded  the  insurgents, 
while  the  latter  retalitoed  with  tiie  most  hor- 
rible atrocities.  On  one  occasion  Hidalgo  is 
said  to  have  massacred  700  prisoners  because 
they  were  Europeans.  After  several  defeats 
the  insurgents  were  left  at  Saltillo  under  charge 
of  Rayon,  while  Hidalgo  and  others  went  to  the 
United  States  to  obtain  arms  and  military  aid. 
On  the  way  they  were  captured  by  a  former 
friend,  and  findly  shot  in  Ohihuahua.  They 
died  bravely,  Hidalgo  persisting  to  the  last  in 
his  conviction  that  '^the  knell  of  the  Spanish 
rule  had  been  sounded;  that  though  the  viceroy 
might  resist,  the  end  would  come.'^  He  was 
after  his  death  regarded  as  a  saint  by  the  people, 
and  within  a  few  years  the  place  of  his  execution 
was  shown  to  travellers  as  a  holy  spot 

HIDES,  in  commerce,  the  skins  of  some  of 
the  larger  animals,  which  are  especially  adapted 
for  the  manufacture  of  leather,  and  which  are 
also  a  source  of  glue.  The  term  is  applied  chiefly 
to  those  of  cattie,  the  horse,  and  the  hippopota- 
mus, and  of  the  buffalo  when  intended  for  tan- 
ning. The  skins  ofyoung  cattie  are  disthiguished 
as  kips,  and  those  of  the  deer,  sheep,  goat,  seal. 
Ac.,  even  though  intended  for  leather,  are  ealled 


aktns.  OxhideSfWhichmaybecottsideradasin- 
dnding  all  the  skins  of  the  bovine  kind  derigned 
fttf  lec&er,  and  horse  hides  also,  are  articles  of 
large  export  from  South  American  countries. 
Oalifomia  also  has  furnished  great  quantities  of 
them'.  The  animals  firom  which  they  are  princi- 
imlly  obtained  roam  in  vast  herds  over  tiie  exten- 
sive llanos  and  pampas,  the  property  of  the  es- 
tates upon  which  they  may  be  found.  They  are 
lassoed  and  slaughtered  only  for  the  hides,  and 
these  are  immedkttely  dried  in  the  sun  and  salted 
for  exportation.  Those  obtained  in  the  tropics 
do  not  make  so  good  leather  as  the  bides  of 
temperate  latitudes.  The  hides  of  wild  horses 
are  said  to  be  of  better  quality  than  those  of 
tiie  worn-out  domestic  animals.  The  East 
Indies  idso  supply  a  large  portion  of  the  hides 
of  commerce,  especiall v  to  the  Endish  market 
They  are  also  obtained  from  the  West  Indies, 
tiie  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  fh>m  Holland,  and 
the  countries  up  the  Meaiterranean.  The  skins 
of  domestic  animals  add  to  the  supplies,  and, 
under  the  name  of  green  hides,  are  rated  as  of 
higher  value  than  the  dir  or  salted  foreign  hides ; 
yet  the  latter,  weight  K>r  weight,  will  produce 
much  more  leather,  on  account  of  the  water 
contained  in  the  former,  which,  however,  re- 
quire lees  labor  in  their  treatment.  The  heavi- 
est hides,  and  those  which  make  the  best  sole 
leather,  are  the  skins  of  the  laiigcst  oxen.  Those 
of  the  bull  are  thickest  about  the  neck  and  parts 
of  the  belly,  but  in  the  back  they  are  inferior  in 
thickness  and  in  fineness  of  grain  to  the  hides 
of  oxen,  or  even  of  cows  and  heifers.  But  hides 
differ  much  in  quality  even  when  obtained  fh>m 
animals  resembling  each  other  in  size  and  in 
other  respects,  and  their  relative  exceQence  can- 
not always  be  determined  on  examination.  The 
best  are  made  into  the  heavy  leather  used  for 
the  best  trunks,  soles  of  shoes,  belts  for  ma- 
chinery, harness,  and  other  purposes.  The 
lighter  qusltties  serve  for  the  uppers  of  common 
boots  and  shoes,  and  some  are  employed  in 
European  countries  without  tanning  for  cover- 
ing trunks.  Kips  and  the  skins  of  calves  make 
the  best  leather  for  the  uppers  of  fine  boots  and 
shoes.  Horse  hides  are  inferior  in  thickness 
and  strength,  and  only  the  best  will  serve  even 
for  uppers.  They  are  split  or  shaved  for  the 
thin  enamelled  leather  used  for  ladies^  shoes,  and 
are  made  into  the  white  ^naterial  called  lace 
leather,  which  is  used  for  thongs,  for  lacing 
belts,  and  various  other  purposes.  The  hides 
of  mules  and  asses  are  tanned  to  mak^the 
leather  called  shagreen,  which  is  used  for  scab- 
bards, and  formerly  for  cases  for  various  instru- 
ments. The  hides  of  the  hippopotamus  are  ex- 
ported in  small  numbers  from  southern  Africa 
to  be  tanned  for  making  the  beetiing  implements 
used  in  washing  and  bleaching  cotton  and  linen 
goods.~Hides  were  an  important  article  of 
trade  with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  being  Urgely 
imported  fh>m  foreign  countries  and  received  as 
tribute  from  the  conquered  tribes.  In  the  paint- 
ings on  tiie  walls  of  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  skins 
of  the  leo^Mffd,  fox,  and  other  animals  are  f 
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laid  before  the  throne  of  a  Pharaob,  togeUMT 
wUh  gdd,  silver,  ivoiy,  rare  woods,  and  Yarioiu 
prodootUMis  of  yanqnished  oonntriee.  They  ez- 
nibited  great  skill  in  their  methods  of  caring 
the  hides,  as  well  as  of  tanning  and  working  the 
leather  into  yarious  useful  and  ornamental  ar- 
tides.— Hides  are  prepared  for  tanning  hj  snb- 
jeoting  them  to  a  process  of  cleansing  to  remoye 
the  particles  of  flesh  adhering  to  them,  and  also 
the  salt  Qsed  in  caring  them,  which  in  the  for* 
eign  hides  may  average  15  lbs.  for  each  one. 
The  hairs  are  also  to  be  removed  by  a  sabse* 

anent  process  of  depilation.  For  the  deansing 
tiey  are  soaked  in  soft  water  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  as  may  be  required,  and  the  time  and 
labor  attending  the  operation  are  shortened  and 
the  risk  of  putrefaction  avoided  by  the  use  of  a 
swiftly  running  stream.  The  power  of  ma- 
chinery is  sometimes  applied  to  lessen  the  labor 
of  tramping  and  hancUing  the  hides,  by  which 
they  are  beaten  as  in  the  operation  of  felting 
doth. '  To  remove  the  hair  different  processes  are 
in  use.  As  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  effected  by  the  juice 
of  some  plant,  probably  the  p&riploea  teeamahSj 
which  the  Arabs  now  employ  for  this  purpose. 
The  skins  are  first  left  for  8  davs  in  flour  and 
salt,  and,  the  fat  and  impurities  being  removed 
from  the  inner  side,  tliis  is  washed  over  with 
the  acrid  milky  juice  of  the  phint,  extracted  by 
bruising  the  ^ks  between  stones,  and  mixed 
with  water.  This  causes  the  hair  to  fall  off 
in  the  course  of  a  day.    In  modern  limes  the 

EraoUce  has  long  been  to  soak  the  heavy 
ides  for  months  in  vats  containing  lime  water, 
passing  them  from  one  to  another  of  greater 
strength  than  the  first  The  hair  at  last  can  be 
easily  removed  together  with  the  epidermis  by 
the  two-handed  scraping  knife  rubt>ed  over  it, 
as  the  hide  is  lud  fiesh  side  down  on  the  bench 
made  for  this  use.  The  fleshy  substances  on  the 
other  side  are  then  scraped  off,  and  these  ore 
employed,  like  the  head,  cheeks,  and  other  parts 
of  the  hide  which  are  unsuitable  for  leather,  in 
the  manufacture  of  glae.  Machines  have  been 
adopted  in  large  establishments  for  facilitating 
the  scraping  operation.  The  lime  that  remains 
in  the  pores  of  the  skin  has  to  be  removed  by 
an  operation  called  bating,  which  consists  in 
soaking  the  hides  in  a  bath  of  some  solution 
containing  an  dement,  as  chlorine,  that  will  form 
a  soluble  compound  with  the  lime.  The  prep- 
arations that  nave  been  in  use  for  this  purpose 
are  generally  empirical,  and  sometimes  oom- 
po8C»  of  disgusting  excrementary  materials,  the 
presence  of  which  must  tend  to  induce  putre- 
taotion.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  been  advan- 
tageously substituted,  and  sugar  or  molasses  is 
found  to  be  suitable  from  its  property  of  form- 
ing a  soluble  saccharate  with  the  lime.  The  acid 
serves  also  to  swell  or  raise  the  texture  of  the 
hides,  which  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  to  com- 
bine with  the  tannin.  Instead  of  using  lime  as  a 
depilatory,  weak  acids  are  often  employed  with 
good  effect  Even  sour  milk  is  found  a  good 
application,  and  acetic  add  generated  in  thefer- 


BteptatkHi  of  fiffinooeous  meals,  the  hides  bdog 
soaked  in  a  succession  of  several  vats  in  v^ 
this  fermentation  is  going  on.  Hides  are  aim 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  laid  in  piles  and  aUoved 
to  begin  to  putrefy,  great  care  being  takea  to 
stop  the  process  as  soon  as  the  hair  beoomes 
ready  to  separate.  The  process  is  called  sweat- 
ing. In  France  they  have  also  been  sulgec^ 
to  the  action  of  steam  in  a  chamber,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  IB  not  allowed  to  exceed  80^ 
By  these  processes  the  hides  lose  about)  of  tbeir 
weight  In  the  American  pbin,  which  is  in 
general  use  in  the  northern  states,  the  <kkd 
is  more  effectually  obtdned  with  much  lea 
labor,  and  with  no  risk  of  injury  to  the  leather, 
while  the  loss  in  weight  is  but )  to  i.  The  hidee 
are  suspended  in  a  cool  vault,  protected  like  an 
ice  house  against  the  entranoe  of  warm  air,  and 
furnished  with  a  covered  chonnd  waj  that  an- 
swers both  as  a  drain  and  a  conduit  for  cool 
damp  air.  Cool  spring  water  is  conveyed  into 
the  vault,  falling  around  its  sides  in  spraj.  The 
hides  are  thus  Kept  in  a  mist,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  maintamed  at  44''  to  56° ;  andin  6  to 
12  days  they  are  found  to  be  freed  from  all  ex- 
traneous matter  without  loss  of  or  injory  to  the 
dbumen,  gdatine,  and  fibrine  of  the  slon.  No 
fermentation  has  taken  place,  but  the  epidermis 
with  the  roots  of  the  hair  has  been  distended 
ond  removed  by  the  swelling  action  of  the  coid 
vapor  absorbed.  After  the  process  of  rainng  or 
swelling  the  texture,  to  which  the  hides  iotm 
ed  for  pliable  leather  are  subjected,  they  are 
ready  for  the  operation  of  tanning,  hj  whidi 
they  are  converted  into  leather.  For  the  farther 
treatment  of  hides,  see  Oubbting,  and  LsiTEiB. 
—The  imports  of  hides  and  skins  into  the  United 
States  in  the  year  ending  June  80, 1868,  were 
chiefly  from  Venezuela,  Buenos  Ayrea,  inn\ 
and  Odcutta,  and  were  vdued  at  $9,884,85a 
The  greater  part  came  to  New  York  and  Boston. 
About  11,250,000  worth  were  reexported,  dueflj 
to  Bdgium  and  the  Danish  West  Indies.  Ameiv 
can  hides  were  exported  to  Oanada,  France^  and 
England,  to  the  amount  of  about  |900,00a  The 
followmi  table  of  the  operations  of  the  Nejr 
York  hide  market  for  the  year  1858  ia  from  the 
trade  drcukr  of  Mr.  M.  D.  HnU,  Dec  81,1868: 

Btoek  of  hldeii  on  hud,  Jul.  1, 1868 ,!|^||S|| 

Impoita,  tonifca  snd  domostic,  for  tho  year ^wS 

City  and  oooqtry  aUnghtera  not  appoarlng  In  Importe  W¥^ 

Total BQppIy  An* tho year ;>-   ifSTi^ 

Taken  for  Up  and  nnper  leather  purposes  8S0«000 
**  for  enamelled  and  patent  leather. .  100,000 
**  by  western  and  Canadian  tannen. .  100,000 
"     br  neighboring  cities  (sole  leather 

hides)...,,. 7r. 130,000     ^^ 

Stoek  in  hand  this  date. 60,00(^JWW 

Entered  into  consumption  for  sole  leather  pnrpoeca  ^  ^  ^ 
by  the  New  York  trade  daring  the  year li«7,w 

HIERAPOUS  (Gr..  sacred  city).  L  A  citr 
of  Phrygia,  between  the  rivers  Lycus  w^"  *I^ 
ander,  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs  and  ite 
cave  Plutonium^  from  which  arose  a  m^P?*^ 
vapor  which' was  poisonous  to  dl  but  thepneso 
ofOybde.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  cho«» 
in  the  time  of  6t  Paul,  who  mentions  it  m  W 
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«plstld  to  tbe  OokMBiMU  (iv.  IS}.  Ito  roinfl, 
with  stidaetites  and  inorostations  foimed  by  its 
warm  npringSi  are  foand  at  an  nnoocapied  place 
called  Baml^ok-EaleaBi.  It  was  the  birthplaoe 
of  Epictetns  the  philosopher.  11.  A  city  in 
Syria,  caJled  Bambyoe  by  the  early  natiyes,  one 
of  the  chief  leato  of  the  worship  of  Astarte  or 
Ashtoreth,  and  a  great  emporium  wider  the 
SeleacidiB.  Its  site,  first  discovered  by  Maim- 
drell,  IB  marked  by  Turkish,  Greek,  and  Syriac 
remains. 

HIEBO.  L  A  Syracnson  tyrant,  who  snoceed- 
ed  his  l»other  Gelon,  478  B.  0.,  died  in  Oatana 
in  467.  After  having  made  peace  with  his 
brother  Polyzelos  and  Theron  of  Agrigentom, 
with  whom  he  had  been  at  variance,  he  tamed 
liis  attention  to  foreign  conaaest.  In  Sicily  he 
made  himself  master  of  Nazos  and  Catana, 
whose  inhabitants  he  transferred  to  Leontini, 
while  he  repeopled  those  cities  with  colonists 
of  Dorian  origin.  In  Italy  he  prevented  the 
destmction  of  Locri  by  threatemng  its  enemy 
An^yiioa  viUi  war,  and  snbseqaently  effect- 
ed the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  Mcythos  from 
Bhegium.  But  tiie  most  glorioos  event  of  his 
reign  was  his  great  victory  over  the  Etroaoan 
fleet  near  Coma,  474  B.  0.  He  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  poets  and  philosophers.  His  triumphs 
at  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  games  are  cel- 
ebrated in  the  odes  of  Pindar.  IL  A  Syr»- 
cosan  monarch,  son  of  Hierodes,  bom  about 
807  B.  0.,  died  about  216.  He  was  raised  to 
the  throne  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow  citizens 
in  270.  His  great  object  appears  to  have  been 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mamertines  from  Sioihr ; 
and  when  the  Bomans  took  that  people  under 
their  protection,  he  allied  himself  with  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Sicily 
with  a  mighty  force.  The  combined  armies  of 
the  Carthiyniansand  Syracusans  then  proceed- 
ed to  lay  siege  to  Messana;  but  Hiero,  having 
been  attacked  and  defeated  by  Appius  Claudius, 
the  Boman  consul  was  panic-struck,  and  re- 
treated precipitately  to  Syracuse.  Soon  after 
this  disaster,  seeing  his  territory  laid  waste  by 
the  Romans,  and  many  of  his  dties  in  their  pos- 
session, he  deemed  it  prudent  to  abandon  the 
Carthaginian  alliance,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Bomans  by  which  he  secured  to  him- 
self the  whole  S.  £.  and  £.  of  Sicily  as  far  as 
Tanromenium.  From  this  |^riod  tUl  his  death 
Hiero  remained  the  steady  friend  of  the  Romans, 
and  when  he  visited  R^e  was  received  with 
the  highest  honors. 

HD^OGLYPHICS  (Gr.  Upog,  sacred,  and 
y\vd>»^  to  carveX  the  monumental  inscriptions 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  (SCHI N  MuT  iHuTeR 
writing  of  language  divine).  They  are  also  found 
written  on  a  reduced  scale  in  colors  on  gar- 
ments, tools,  and  papyri.  Herodotus  (li.  86) 
gives  us  the  earliest  ioformation  concerning 
Uiem  in  stating  that  the  Egyptians  write  from 
right  to  left,  and  emplov  two  kinds  of  ypafifutra 
or  letters,  namely,  the  holy,  Icpo,  and  the  ^pn- 
l&r.  dj^ftoruco.  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  81,  and  ill.  8) 
writes  that  the  priests  teach  their  sons  two  kinds 
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of  lefcten,  vix.,  the  sacred,  reserved  to  then^ 
■elves,  and  the  i^iim^y  whidi  are  leaned  by  all 
persons.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (ZrpMfiarvfs, 
vL  4)  mentions  three  kinds  of  letters,  viz. :  Up^ 
ruBo,  If povXv^^MCL  and  MTHrroXoypa^MMi,  and  gi  vea 
two  kinos  of  the  second:  1,  the  Kvptokovmm 
(properly  pronouncedX  ^'according  to  the  mat 
elements,"  representing  the  figure  of  the  object 
the  first  sound  of  whose  name  is  pronounced; 
2,  the  avfifiokucoj  which  are  of  three  sorts :  a, 
pronounced  rightly  by  imitation,  that  is  to  say, 
representing  the  object  by  a  symbol ;  &,  trop* 
ically  written ;  c,  allegorized,  or  interpreted  by 
enigmas.  The  IReroglyphiea  of  HorapoUo  Ny- 
lons (edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  C.  de  Panw, 
Utrecht,  1727,  and  by  A.  T.  Corev,London,  18401 
written  in  Egyptian  and  tranuated  into  Gresc 
by  Philippus,  a  work  of  no  great  antiquity, 
explains  189  symbols,  most  of  them  in  a  doubt- 
ful manner;  for  instance,  the  number  1096  as 
indicative  of  silence.  Tacitus  (AwnaUiy  ii.  60) 
relates  that  tiruUiM  molibvM  liiUrm  .^Egyptim 
were  interpreted  to  Germanicus  at  Thebes  by 
an  old  priest.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  speaks 
of  several  obelisks  at  Rome,  and  gives  a  piui  of 
the  translation  of  the  inscription  on  that  erected 
under  Augustus,  in  the  great  circus,  whidi  was 
made  by  Hermapion,  an  I^ptian  priest  He 
also  states  that  the  ancient  ^jp^^^ms  wrote  let- 
ters instead  of  words,  and  sometimes  instead  of 
phrases.  Afewnoticesccmceminffhierogh^hioB 
are  found  in  Plutarch's  "Isis  and  Osiris.'^  Por- 
phyry asserts  that  Pythagoras  learned  the  three 
kinds  of  writing  from  the  priests,  the  epistola- 
ry, hieroglyphic,  and  8ymlK>lic.  After  Ymmg'a 
discoveries  nad  been  matured,  the  symboUmi 
of  19  hieroglyphics  (derived  from  Chnremon'a 
lost  work  on  them)  was  found  by  Birch  in  the 
commentary  of  Tzetzes  on  the  Hiad.  The  iVv- 
i/r<mu9  Coptus  (1686)  of  Athanasius  Xiroher 
attempted  to  explain  every  thin^  in  a  mysticiU, 
metaphysical,  cabalistic  way,  without  goessing 
any  thing  rightly,  deriving  the  Gredc  from 
i^Cgrptian.  De  Guignes  senior  tried  to  prove 
that  the  i^gyptian  epistolary,  hieroslyphia 
and  symbolic  characters  are  found  in  those  of 
the  Chinese,  and  that  the  latter  were  a  oolonT 
from. Egypt  Eoch,  Tentamen  EnucUcOiumu 
EieroglyphieoTwn  quorandum  Ifummorum  (St 
PetersbuTff,  l78d-'9 ),  believed  that  he  had  foond 
five  alphabets  on  the  coins  of  Hasmonein,  on 
the  images  of  Isis,  and  on  a  sphinx.  Georaa 
ZoSgiL  a  learned  Dane,  wrote  an  excellent  work, 
I>6  Obelueii  £amm  (1797),  and  De  OHgme  <t 
Uiu  OhelueorunK  Aided  by  a  knowledge  of 
Coptic,  and  a  good  coUection  of  later  Greek 
writers,  he  distinguished  mere  figures  from  real 
hierodyphs,  determined  their  number^  asserted 
that  the  elliptic  rings  (carUmcAe^  contam  proper 
names,  as  Barth61emy  had  suspected,  and  nrst 
applied  the  term  phonetic  to  hieroglyphs,  al- 
though he  yet  beueved,  with  Ammianus,  that 
letters  might  denote  words.  Zodga^s  disiquisi- 
tions  were  repeated  by  James  Bailey,  Mi§r»* 
glffphieorum  Origo  H  Natura  (Cambridge, 
1816),  but  he  denies  the  congruence  of  the  Greek 
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text  on  the  Rotetta  stone  with  the  hieroglyphks^ 
where  he  sappoees  that  the  priests  wrote,  in 
their  own  faror.  something  else  than  what  the 
Greek  contained. — ^A  bright  period  dawned  on 
Egyptology  with  the  disoorery  of  the  Bosetta 
stone  by  Bouchard  (1T99),  While  digging  in  the 
fort  of  St.  Jnlian.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  the  author 
of  j^^tiaeoy  sent  it  to  Eujgland  (1809),  after 
its  inscriptions  had  been  printed  at  Cairo.  It 
is  of  blacK  basaltoid  granite,  a  parallelogram  in 
shape,  originally  rounded  at  tne  top.  It  eon* 
tains  three  inscriptions :  the  highest  in  hiero- 
glyphics, of  which  the  14  remaining  lines  are  aU 
somewhat  mutilated  on  the  right,  and  12  also 
on  the  left;  the  middle  one  in  demotie  charao- 
ters,  in  82  lines,  of  which  16  are  mutilated  on 
the  right;  and  the  lowest  in  Greek  of  64  lines, 
of  which  the  lowest  27  are  i]:\jnred  on  the  right. 
The  first  two  inscriptions  are  in  the  Egypuan 
language^  and  versions  of  the  original  Greek 
composition,  which  is  a  decree  of  the  guild  of 
the  priests  of  Memphis,  in  honor  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes  (March  29, 196  B.  0.)  after  his  ric- 
tory  over  the  iEtolian  rebels.  Heyne  and  Per- 
son restored  and  elucidated  the  Greek  text 
Sylrestre  de  Sacy  (1802^  distinffuished  the 
demotic  groups  corresponaing  to  the  names  of 
Ptolemy,  Arstnofi,  ana  Alexander.  Akerblad, 
a  Swede  (ld02),  well  versed  in  Coptic,  analyzed 
the  above  and  18  other  names  and  words  of  the 
demotic  (tyx^ptfj)  text,  such  as  Chemij  Egypt, 
phuro^  king,  tMO,  priest;  found  the  charac- 
ters denoting  1,  2,  8 ;  made  out  an  alphabet  of 
16  characters ;  but  he  did  not  suspect  the  sym- 
bolic rigns,  or  the  omission  of  the  medial  vowels, 
while  believing  the  enchorial  to  be  hieratic. 
Several  memoirs  and  plates  in  the  great  Deterip' 
tion  de  V^!gypU  pendant  VeiDpSdition  de  ParmSe 
FranQcAee  (Paris,  1809-^48}  treat  merely  the 
material  part  of  the  inscriptions,  distingnish 
•them  ftx>m  the  scenic  figures,  notice  some  sym- 
bols mentioned  by  Greek  writers,  and  give  two 
good  copies  of  the  Rosetta  stone ;  but  they  con- 
tain many  errors  as  to  astronomical  representa- 
tions and  as  to  the  age  of  the  monuments. 
Dr.  Thomas  Tonng  made  a  conjectural  transla- 
tion of  the  Bosetta  inscription  (published  by 
Boughton  in  the  "•  Transactions  of  the  Antiqua- 
rian Sodety,"  May,  1816 ;  revised  in  the  Mum- 
vm  OriUeum^  Cambridge,  1816).  Young  studied 
the  Coptic,  and  proceeded  in  a  mathematiad 
manner  to  compare  the  various  texts  and  ffronps 
of  characters,  though  without  deep  philological 
explorations.  He  employed  Akerblad's  alphabet 
in  deciphering  the  contents  of  the  rings,  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  names  of  various  unga,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Chinese.  He  distinguished 
about  100  characters,  60  groups  of  words,  and 
160  oorresponding  to  Greek  words ;  explained 
several  of  them  rightly ;  discovered  the  numeral 
signs  of  1. 10. 100, 1,000,  and  10,000,  ftt^m  en- 
chorial bills  ox  sale  and  receipts;  distinguished 
later  the  enchorial  from  the  hieratic  inethod,  de- 
riving both  from  the  hien^yphs,  and  arranged 
them  (1828).  He  found  no  Rosettan  hieroglyphs 
in  the  so  called  ''Book  of  the  Dead,"  ttd  be- 


fieved  aH  hieroglyphs  to  be  ideogntmnaiiai  «x* 
oept  in  proper  names.  Thus  he  thought  that  a 
hammer  denoted  God,  and  a  man  pooring  ont 
flrom  a  vessel,  a  priest  He  sospeeted  syOablea 
in  the  enchorial  characters,  bat  had  no  idea  of 
hom<mhonous  characters  or  of  a  sataafactoiy 
alphabet,  although  he  had  (1816)  agreed  with 
the  French  commissioa  that  the  demotic  text 
of  Bosetta  was  alphabetic,  and  although  he 
afterward  (1828)  mimed  the  discovery  of  an 
alphabet.  Out  of  20  rings  or  daields  be  read 
but  two  rigfady,  and  explained  out  of.  the  IS 
signs  in  Ptolemy  and  Berenice  <»ily  three  ex- 
actly and  approximately,  ^s  labm  are  alao 
recorded  in  the  "  Hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Society,'^  and  in  his  letters  to  De  Sacy  (1814 
-^16),  to  Archduke  John  (1821),  in  thesamle- 
ment  to  the  ^^Encyolopndia  Britanoioa,'' woL 
iv.  (1819),  and.  after  his  death,  in  an  appen- 
dix to  Tattam^a  "Egyptian  Grammar,"  amd 
in  the  "Rudiments  of  an  Egyptian  Diction- 
ary'' (London,  1880).-^.  F.  CbampoQiaD  pob- 
lished  rjSffypte  wu  lee  Phareunu  (Paris,  1814X 
and  was,  independently  of  his  own  genius,  led 
into  the  right  path  both  by  the  sueeessea  of 
AkerUad  and  Young,  and  by  hints  derived  from 
Cailliand,  who  had  delineated  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion on  the  base  of  a  small  obeli^  at  Philtt,  ^it 
had  been  dug  out  in  1816  by  William  Banks,  who 
set  it  up  in  1821  at  Kingston  hall,  Devonshire,  and 
sent  copies  of  it  to  all  Egyptologists,  with  the 
notation  <tf  6  letters  {piole  and  lei^p  t)  in 
the  names  of  Ptolemy  Energetes  U.  and  of  two 
Cleopatras,  one  his  sister,  tiie  other  his  wifeu 
ChampoUion  says  in  his  wwk  2>0  reerUure  At- 
iratique  (1821)  that  the  hieroglyphs  aro  sym- 
boHc  and  not  fdphabetic;  but  he  both  corrects 
himself  and  acknowledges  Young's  merita  in  the 
Lettre  dDamer  (1822),  in  which  he  reads  Ptol- 
emy and  some  other  names  rightly.  Ho  pub- 
lished PantJUm  AffUpUen  (1828X  and  PrScu  du 
iffetime  hUroglypkiqus  (1824),  in  whidi  ho 
teaches  that  the  phonetic  characters  are  tme 
letters  expressive  of  the  sounds  of  the  laago^e ; 
that  all  methods  of  writing,  even  in  conmioii 
words,consistof  both  ideograms  and  phonograma, 
which  latter  constitute  about  f  <tf  tiio  charac- 
ters in  all  hioroglyphio  texts ;  and  that  the  an- 
cient language  was  essentially  the  same  with 
the  Coptic.  He  enriched  and  improved  Aker^ 
bkd's  alphabet,  read  about  60  namea  of  Cssaan 
and  kings,  without  b^ng  able  to  deeper  aH 
the  name  shields,  recogi^sed  many  limiwpikmma 
(characters  of  things  whose  namea  beg^  widi 
the  same  sound),  and  determined  rightly  nioet  of 
the  grammatical  forms,  but  neg^eotod  tha  ata^y 
of  the  demotic  graphic  system.  Having  passed 
16  months  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  with  Sislvador 
Cbembini,  who  made  many  drawings,  he  wrote 
his  Grammaire  SgyptUtune^  pnblisfaed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  French  government  (1886-'41X  «id 
jHetionnaire  6qypUen  (1844).— Sickkr,  who 
wrote  (1819-'22)  on  the  hieroglyphiea  in  the 
myth  of  iEsonlapius,  and  on  the  aacred  laogvage 
of  the  priests,  fancied  that  all  hieroglyphs  were 
panmomaatio  (reboa-like,  as^  tx  inataaee^  the 
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imsflM  of  ft  Mdgs  and  of  a  man  ftff  the  BAm«  of 
Bri^S^maD) ;  bat,  being  ignorant  of  Ooptio,  he 
Semidoixea  OTevy  thing.    J.  G.  L.  Kowegatten^ 

Pa^ymSy  te.  (Greifrwaldei,  18MX  diaeoTered 
aeveral  grammatio  fonna  and  the  namea  of 
aeveral  Ptolemiea.  Heeren  anapeeted  the  pho- 
netic nature  of  the  hierado  writing.  Jnlioa 
Klaprotb,  a  Tiolent  opponent  of  OhiunpoUion, 
followa  HorapoUo  in  hia  LeUre  Mcr  Uk  dSeow)erte 
de9  hUroffIfpke$  acrologiqua  (Paria,  1827) ;  he 
aaya  that  eaoh  hiero^jph  denotea  all  Ooptio 
worda  commencing  wUh  the  aonnd  of  the  name 
of  the  depicted  object ;  thna :  m«f*,  rope,  denotea 
ahK>  meif  love;  wuk^  owl,  denotea  alao  m«, 
death  ;  ^yfijy  alao  orotm^  impadenoe,  Ac.  On* 
lianoil^  in  hia  Sech^rehei  $ur  Pegpr^ttion  dm 
mgnm  hUr^glyphiqum  (Leipaic,  1889),  believea 
that  they  originatoi  from  the  demotic  and  hier- 
atic, with  tlie  aim  of  concealing  the  meaning  of 
the  inacriptiona.  Janeli,  of  Naplea,  in  hia  ivn- 
damenia  Eermeneutica  HieroglypUm  OriUom 
Vei&rvm  €fmUiumynDd  IhMmBoieUanmSierO' 
glffphiem  et  Omturua  /SUMgrammatum  Pol^ 
^raphkorum  InterpretaHo  per  Leaceograpkiam 
TnnuHeo-Semiiieam  (Kaplea,  1880),  conaidera 
the  hieroglypha,  aphenofframa,  ainograma,  and 
the  Etroaean,  Cacao,  and  Ronic  wntinga  aa  a 
myatical  system.  Roaellini,  a  diaciple  of  Ohamr 
poIUon,  who  examined  with  him  many  mono- 
mentaatTnrin  and  elaewhere  in  Italy  (1886^'eX 
wrote  SiUsma  gerogl{flaodel  Big.  OhampolUon  U 
minora  (Pisa,  1880),  and  Mbuto  dirieolMtoenaa 
€  i?am&re  tUUimorata  memoriadi  G,  R  Cham' 
poUion  (1882) ;  he  waa  aent  to  Egjrpt  by  the 
grand  duke  of  Tnacany  in  1828,  and  pnbliahed 
JfyKim»nUdMSgijUoedMaIiM^:h 
lLehm,id€l€mUo{\%4A).  Salvolini,  another 
disoi^e  of  Oliampollion,  accnaed  of  having  used 
the  papers  of  hia  maater  for  hia  own  pnrpoaea, 
wrote  LeUredriObS  Omuto,  te.  (Paria,  1882), 
examined  the  hieratic  text  of  Sallier'a  pa- 
pyrus, from  which  he  drew  hia  Oampagne  de 
Bham$m  le  Grand  (Se-Sothii,  eon  of  Bothia  or 
Seaoetris,  about  1400)  (1881-'5);  woAAngl/gm 
grammaMealera4§mMUdedijfhinUieaeitm 
tiem:  vol  i.,  TnU  hiereglyphigvs  tt  dSmoUgue 
d4lapi^rr9de£MitUjiui,llQS%).  Thiawaathe 
ilrat  phonetic  elncidation  of  the  Roaetta  atone. 
He  explains  lOOcharaetera  of  Ohampollion  and 
aa  many  of  hia  own,  bat  without  nnich  phUd^ 
gicalproftmdify.  Richard  Lepains,  the  moat  saga- 
oiona,  learned,  and  diligent  of  ChampoUionirta, 
employs  the  flcmtiny  of  writhig  aa  aneffieadoos 
meana  of  acmtinizing  langnagea.  He  has  pnb- 
liahed LeUn  dBoMM  wr  Palphabet  hiiro- 
iflfpMfue  (Paria,  1887);  Ih$  TodUnbuth  der 
altenAegypterna^dem  kUroglgphi$d^Papf- 
rvMtu  7Wr«»(arraiigedby  SeyfOiurth,  and  wrang- 
ly  called  riUul  fiuUroire  by  Ohampollion) ; 
Atuwahl  dgtfptmh^Vrhundtn  (Leipaio,  1842), 
alter  hia  retnm  from  Egypi  and  Ethiopia, 
whither  he  had  been  aent  by  the  king  of  Proa- 
^inl842;  IhiJbmiia0r9VMAegypimiimdA0Uinr 
cpimaW^'IS), 9BoaLBrirfe (Berl&,  1862) ;  Uehtr 
Am  kur9glfpiiii$ok§lMihr\ftim  TmpeimM' 


yw (186(0;  v^£^^iMkd&rMmA^ 
(1868).  He  has  modified  the  views  of 
poUion;  diacovered  11  charactera,  and  distril^- 
nted  84  among  16  aonnda  of  the  Egyptian  Ian* 
page;  showed  that  certain  fignrea  were  chosen 
m  certain  places  on  account  (^  aymmetry  in  the 
inscriptions ;  distinguished  more  clearly  the  an* 
cient  characters  from  those  that  were  employed 
later ;  and  shown  the  analogy  by  examptes.  for 
instance  CLEOPATRA  written  thns:  Edi, 
knee;  Labdy  lion;  Bais^  reed*leaf;  a  flower 
for  O;  a  aqnare  for  P:  Achdm^  eagle;  Tot^ 
hand ;  JBo,  month ;  and  Aehom — (O  and  P  witli- 
out  eorreaponding  Coptic  words).  He  also 
ahowa  that  there  were  charactera  of  mixed  de- 
ments, both  phonetic  and  nrmbolic  M.  G, 
Schwarse,  Iku  aUe  Aegypten  (perliiL,  1843X  ^^* 
deavored  to  evolve  CluunpoUion's  qrstem  ge* 
netically,  although  he  had  httle  fiedth  in  a  perfect 
nnderstanding  of  the  hieroglyphs.  (See  Copno 
liAsaiTAOB.)  Chr.C.J.  Bun8en,;il4)m'fafi#/^«2£« 
M  dor  WdtifmkMU  (^Hamburg,  1846,  and  Qo- 
tha,  1867)^  ia  an  admirer  of  Lansina,  and  en* 
deavora  with  great  effort  to  eatablish  a  theory 
of  hia  own  on  the  devdonment  of  man's  histo- 
ry, in  a  mystic  and  metqmyaical  way.  He  ftur- 
nlshea  a  grammar  and  various  lists  of  Egyptian 
words. — ^A  achool  of  a  method  different  from 
that  of  Ohampollion  waa  inaugurated  by  i>. 
A.  Spohn'a  work,  Ueber  Btmvgiffpken  tmd  ihre 
J>wUungiind4iiberdieJ9i9raeh6diraUmA§gwp^ 
ter  (Leipdo,  1820),  in  which  he  asaerto  that 
both  the  hieratic  and  demotic  atylea  are  altor 
getfaer  phonetic,  and  that  the  hieroglypha  done 
are  ^mbdic  images.  Guatav  Seyffiirth  (who 
aince  1866  has  resided  in  the  United  States) 
edited  Spohn'a  IM  Lingua  et  LUerii  Vsterum 
jBggptttrum  (Leipdc,  1826-'81X  and  haa  de- 
Tdoped  hia  own  viewa  on  a  groat  variety  of 
topica  in  many  works  and  in  many  artiolee 
acatterad  through  periodicals.  The  moat  promr 
inent  of  them  are:  BenMrhmg^i^  4Aer  am«» 
dgypiMhm  PapyruB,  Ac.  (1826);  BttdmnOa 
HwnglyplMmm  (1826) ;  BrevU  D^mmo  HU- 

Sroglgpkiem  hwentm  a  JS^x^  et  Segjfeurth 
827);  JSM^rd^ stir  Kmntnim  der  Literaktr^ 
untty  dKS^  d$r  altm  AegypUr  (rwj  myaticd 
and  dogmatic,  occasioned  by  a  paasage  of  Oh«- 
reroon,  in  Iamblieku$  de  MyeUriu  ^^SgyptUime 
(1888)  ;  Alphabets  Genuina,  dee.  (1840)  ;  a 
ajrUabary  aent  to  prominent  Egyptologiata,  and 
GnmmatteajSifPptiaea  (Gotha,  1866) ;  on  the 
''Fable  of  Abjdoa,''  edited  by  Burton,  Cairo, 
1827  (1846) ;  Theologiecketi  Sokrifim  der  air 
ten  Aegypter  naeh  dim  Tktriner  Pe^tyrue  eum 
enien  Male  iOeneUt  (1866),  Ac.  Seyffarth 
haa  rapeatedlr  dtered  hia  viewa,  and  haa  pat 
fbrth  many  theoriea,  aa  for  instance  that  the 
demotic  atyle  waa  originally  like  the  Phcwi- 
dan,  and  that  the  hieroglyphica  were  but  calli- 
graphic  modificationa  cf  the  hieratic.    He  haa 


tan^t  that  all  hieroglyi^ioa  are  phoneUc,  both 
dphabetic  and  ayllamc;  that  the  andent  form 
of  the  Coptic  waa  thdr  language,  wheraaa  Ghaob- 
pdlkm  inaiatB  on  the  modem  Copticu  He  alao 
daima  the  dootrineof  homoDgendty  of  aaaoDanc^ 
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and olqrllablHn as hisovn.  Dr.Maz A.Uhle- 
nuuin  foondi  a  system  on  S^yffaith's  principleBy 
with  whom  he  disagrees  ia  some  things,  and  haa 
written  a  great  nnmber  of  ezegetioal  and  oontro- 
Tersial  works.  He  oses  the  Hebrew  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  certain  oases^  where  no  Ooptic  equiv- 
alent can  be  fonnd.  The  most  recent  Ohampol- 
lionist,  who  also  especially  treats  of  the  demotic 
style  (siter  the  few  hints  by  De  Saoy,  Akerblad. 
Tonng,  and  Spohn),  is  Henry  Bmgsch,  a  pn^ 
of  Passalaoqna,  and  a  volaminons  writer.  He 
has  explains  more  than  100  new  demotic  chai^ 
aoters,  and  made  many  other  discoyeries.— 
Ohampollion  distribntes  the  hieroglyphics  into 
6  obsses :  1,  the  mimetic  or  figoratlTe,  express- 
ing objects  by  thwr  images;  2,  the  tropic,  of  4 
kin^  expressing  objects,  a,  by  synecdoche,  a 
part  for  the  whole  fignre ;  d,  by  metonymy, 
eaose  and  effect  mntnally,  as  eye  for  sight,  star- 
ry sky  for  night;  «,  by  mets^hor,  as  bee  for 
kbg,  lion  fbr  snperiority ;  <2,  by  enigma,  as  os- 
trich feather  for  Justice,  pahn  twig  for  year;  8, 
the  phonetic,  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
the  others.  Lepriuseetablishes  four  classes:  1, 
ideograms,  sabdivided  into  figurative  and  sym- 
bolic or  tropic ;  8,  phonomms,  either  alphabetic 
or  more  amplifiea  (with  syllables)  under  the 
Romans ;  B,  intermediary  (mixed)  or  condition- 
id  phonograms,  that  is,  ideograms  that  became 
phonetic  in  oeortain  words,  either  initial  or  in 
the  second  plaoe ;  4,  determinatives,  including 
not  only  those  of  Ohampollion,  but  also  his  gram- 
matical signs  which  are  not  phonetic,  as  11  to  de- 
note the  dual,  111  the  plunu,  Ac  To  these  dis- 
tinctions he  adds  seven  sources  of  information : 
1,  adctttional  signs,  as  the  image  of  writing  ma- 
terials near  the  figure  of  the  scribe ;  2,  bilinguid 
inscriptions ;  8,  variants  in  different  copies  of  the 
same  text ;  4^  correspondence  with  Ooptic  words; 
5,  phonetic  com^ements  to  iniUal  ideoorams,  as 
lyre  (N).  snake  (F),  and  mouth  (R),meanrnff  nojf^ 
good,  wnile  the  lyre  alone  is  the  ^rmbol  of  good ; 
0,  many  phonograms  under  the  Romans  that  had 
been  ideograms  under  the  Pharaohs ;  7,  observa- 
tions in  Diodorus,  Plutarch  (thus,  that  trt^  eye, 
with  sceptre  denoted  Osiris;  properly,  JETm, 
throne,  +trk  eye),  Olement,  Eusebius,  &c.  The 
hieratic  and  demotic  writing  differ  less  from  each 
other  than  do  the  respective  idioms.  Of  the 
old  language  we  find  some  words  preserved  in 
various au&ors ;  for  instance, in  Pliny:  oZoftos- 
frtfja,  from  al-nbfuh^  stone-white ;  girisy  iaro^ 
UoT  (Kile) ;  Miriij  •airti^  a  plant;  in  Plutarch : 
sificp^7ff,  immtiL  infernal  region ;  Memphis^  fnan- 
mfi^  goods  (or)  port;  oocpti,  sAatri,  festival; 
Xj^fttu,  Oh0mL  l^STPt;  in  Olement:  opwvdo- 
MMmu,  erp^-nebety  servant  (of)  temple ;  in  Hora- 
noUo:  M, l^iAs,  soul;  laUfJ^  baity  hawk ;  eth^ 
M;  heart;  Jfauny  wun  (abyss),  Nile ;  Sdthii.  8i- 
rius  (dog  star) ;  in  Herodotus :  paptt^  bari^  snip ; 
nXaaiptSj  garment;  nifwftitjpi-nnni,  the  man; 
ya/t^roi,  fh&nmak,  the  crocodile ;  in  Josephus : 
we-fTtts,  king-shepherd,  ko.  This  andent  lan- 
gnage  flonridied  for  2,000  years.  There  are  few 
stsla^  or  monumental  stones,  in  both  dialects,  and 
the  fakratlotaohygraphy  arose  later.  TheBaidio 


was  the  last  period  of  beantlftil  hieroglTpli- 
ics ;  it  was  fbliowed  by  demotic  bilingnals  fan- 
dent  and  demotic^  or  MuT  8HAI,  language  (of} 
books),  for  daily  use  in  contracts  and  sales,  as 
found  at  Thebes.  Manetho  (Mchti-Thathy  given 
by  Thoth,  280  B.  0. ),  a  learned  priest  of  Beben- 
nytos,  calls  the  ancient  letters  UpoypaifnKa,  The 
demotic,  80HI  ReM  eN  EeMi  (writing  men  of 
Egypt)  was  in  use  before  Herodotus  visited 
S^rpt,  as  early  as  665,  during  the  reign  of 
Psarametiohus,  and  lasted  down  to  A.  D.  SOO. 
The  Ooptic  commenced  taking  its  place  as  earlj 
as  the  Ptolemies.  (See  Ooptio  Lakoitagx.) 
Letronne  (1851)  separates  the  demotic  fit>m  the 
Ooptic  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century;  but  I^e- 
normant  and  J.  H.  Yincent  prove  their  coexist- 
ence for  almost  two  centuries.  Sprungfrom  the 
hieratic,  the  enchorial  (demotic)  irom  Psammet- 
ichus  to  the  Ptolemies  (665--805^  is  found  in 
contracts  which  are  now  in  Turm.  Its  later 
monuments  in  the  most  elegant  form,  under  the 
Romans,  are  at  Leyden,  in  Onostie  {wpyri  irith 
Greek  between  the  lines.  Ideograms  are  found 
in  both  the  hieratic  and  demotic  styles.  Sculp* 
tured  or  painted  hieroglyphics  are  to  be  ^stin- 
guished  from  linear  ones,  which  are  their  abbre- 
viation. The  orig^al  figurative  hieroglyphics 
lack  that  elegance  whidi  is  admired  in  the  monu- 
ments of  Thebes.  It  would  nevertheless  be  Tain 
to  search  among  them  for  traces  of  the  infimcj 
of  writing,  aa  most  edifices  in  Egypt  belong  to 
a  period  of  restoration  in  arts  and  civilizBtion, 
wnich  had  been  interrupted  by  an  invasion  of 
barbarians  (2000  B.  0.).  Before  that  invasion 
the  monuments  may  be  called  perfect;  their 
decadence,  begun  under  Besostris,  continned 
under  Sabaco  (786)  and  the  Saltes  (677-626; 
404-890),  and  advanced  under  the  Lagides  nn- 
til  their  end  under  the  Romans. — ObampoDion 
arranges  all  hieroglyphics  under  the  following 
16  heads:  oelestial  bodies,  man,  limbs  of  the 
human  body,  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  fiabea, 
a  few  insects,  plants,  guments,  furniture  and 
arms,  vessels,  tools,  buildings,  geometric  4gnres, 
and  monsters;  they  amount  to  480  in  Buisen, 
but  reach  almost  900  if  all  variations  be  indnd- 
ed.  They  are  found  in  relief  or  carved  outlinea, 
or  in  relief  on  a  depressed  ground,  each  one 
colored.  IKeroglyphic  texts  are  also  traced  in 
black  or  in  red  on  the  walls  of  tombs,  and  on  a 
smaller  scale  on  the  coven  of  mummy  cases, 
stelas,  &a  Three  sorts  of  monumental  writing 
were  used :  sculptured  without  color,  sculptured 
and  painted,  oraesiped  with  color  and  punted. 
The  colors  of  the  dSferent  objects  were  regulat- 
ed by  rules.  Linear  hieroglyphics  were  iu>lne- 
viations  of  the  original  natural  images,  a  sort  of 
skeletons.  From  the  re-abbreviation  of  tiiese 
arose  the  hieratic  or  priestiy  writing,  a  sort  of 
short  hand  for  recording  events,  scientific  and 
other  data ;  and  this  method  consisted  of  9ev« 
eral  varieties,  distinguished  by  greater  or  less 
similarity  to  the  prototype.  Both  fhll  and  Bnear 
hieroglyphics  were  disposed  in  several  manners: 
in  vertical  columns  downward,  in  horiaontal 
lines,  and  in  both  directions,  either  from  ri^t 
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to  left  Of  9ies  9ena;  in  every  ease  always 
obflerving  the  law  of  tastoM  aymmetzy  in  the 
ooUocation  of  one  figure  alone  in*  two  or  three 
figores  together,  bo  as  to  fill  the  lines.  Hieratio 
writing  ran  always  from  right  to  left.  In  some 
faneral  manoaortpts  we  find  hieroglyphics  and 
hieratics  both  nsad.  Anaglyphs  (enmyings) 
were  ezigraTed  or  raised  figures  symbouo  of  as- 
tronomical and  probably  also  of  other  objects. 
The  symbols  used  in  ohemistiy  are  also  of 
Egyptian  origin. — ^We  hare  already  mentioned 
various  opinions  reUtive  to  the  language  of  the 
hieroglyphics,  and  we  shall  now  add  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  same  subject  Quatrem^re 
demonstrates  the  independence  of  the  Mnt  of 
Ohem.  Lepsins,  insisting  on  the  original  identity 
of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European,  Bemitio  and  Oop- 
tio  funilies,  yet  allows  to  each  its  individuality. 
Schwartze  declares  tbe  last  named  to  be  and- 
ogona  to  the  Semitic  by  its  grammar,  and  to  the 
.^yan  by  its  roots.  Benfey  divides  the  Semitic 
fiunUy  into  two  branches,  separated  by  the  isth- 
mus of  Suez,  viz.,  the  Aaiatio  and  the  AiHoan, 
adding  to  tbe  Ck>ptio  all  idioms  of  northern  Africa. 
According  to  Bnnaen,  the  Egyptian  language  is 
a  pre-historio  deposit  of  Semitism,  whose  roots 
and  forms  are  only  explicable  by  Aryo-Semitio 
elements  together.  Bong^  finds  that  the  Egyp& 
tian  resembles  the  Semitio  in  proportion  to  its 
anti^ity.  Ewald  protesfas  against  this  Semite* 
mama.  Tbe  similarities  in  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, in  many  vocables^  eepeeially  numerals^ 
id  the  agglutination  of  aooeasory  words,  in  the 
afirimilation  of  consonants,  and  in  tiie  instabili^ 
ojf  vowels,  can  be  ezplfuned  by  laws  of  logio  and 
b3r  mutual  intercourse  among  the  nations,  with- 
oat  recourse  to  tiie  theory  of  identity.  E^^tian 
cl  vilization  has  notiiing  in  common  with  that  of 
tbe  Semitio  nations;  the  physical  traits  of  the 
races  are  also  distinct  fr<nn  each  other.  But 
the  method  of  suffixes  to  nouns  and  to  verbs 
is  also  of  Turanio  (Allophylio.  Tsbndic,  ^sc) 
character.  Ohamitio  (Ik^tio)  is,  therefore, 
the  most  proper  epithet  ror  the  language  of 
the  hieroglyphicsi  which  may  be  convenientiy 
grouped  with  the  non-Semitic  tongues  of  Abys- 
sinia, Nubia,  and  perhaps  with  tbe  ancient  Lib- 
yan and  Numidian  or  Berber.  Several  ohar^ 
acters  were  regularly  used  to  denote  the  same 
Bound,  and  are  called  homophonous,  many  of 
them  for  tbe  purpose  of  artistic  symmetry. 
Their  number  was  increased  during  tbe  rule 
of  the  Lagides  and  Bomans :  LatopoBs  (Esneh) 
was  thus  written  by  10  different  groups,  each 
of  which  contained  tbe  sign  of  city  with  the 
Alphabetic  signs  6N.  The  ChampoUionists  con- 
tend that  figurative,  symbolic,  and  phonetic 
oharaoters  occur  mixed  in  all  texts,  the  last  pre* 
dominating;  while  the  SeTfQurthists  contend  for 
pure  phonetism,  both  alphabetic  and  syllabic. 
Bonsen  adds  120  symbolic  characters,  120  pho- 
nograms of  all  ages,  72  syllabic  groups,  and  50 
mixed  groups,  to  the  above  460  iconic  ideo- 
grams. Of  OhampolUon's  260  phonograms  of 
all  ages,  the  following  are  adopted  as  certain^ 
viz. :  8  for  A,  eagle  (aehom)^  reed  leaf  (otfAt), 


mdnrmOmKhoirf);  1  for  I,  two  reed  leaves; 
8  for  U,  diicken,  convolute  line  (also  for  F),  and 
a  sort  of  noose;  1  for  B,  foot;  1  tor  P,  square; 
1  for  F,  snake ;  8  for  K,  quadrant,  basket  (hot), 
and  knee  (ka);  2  for  OH  guttural,  sieve  and 
lotus ;  2  for  H,  chain  and  house  plan ;  8  for  T, 
semicircle,  hand  (toQ,  girdle,  &e. ;  8  for  8,  siphon 
(or  back  of  a  throne),  bcdt,  and  goose;  2  for 
SOH,  garden,  and  parallelogram  with  line  with- 
in; 4  forM,  owl  (tnulaf)^  shuttie,  sickle,  and 
parallelogram  with  protruding  horizontal  lines; 
8  for  N,  wave-line  (2fun,  Nile),  urn  Qw)^  and 
red  (tetcher)  or  lower  crown ;  2  for  it  and  L, 
month  (re)  and  lioness  (IdMy  Ooptic);  beside 
18  more  for  Ooptic  hissing  sounds.  Ab  regards 
the  vowels  e^  o,  and  even  O)  «,  i^  they  were 
mostiy  omitted,  so  that  ambiguity  of  meaning 
could  only  be  avoided  by  the  sense  of  the  con- 
text ;  thus  NB  signifies  lord  (n#&),  or  gold  (ntid). 
T  final  denotes  the  feminine  gender ;  thus :  SK, 
brotiier,SNT, sister;  SI, son,  SIT,  daughter,  te. 
Brugsch  tries  to  make  out  26  consonants  (8 
more  than  in  the  Ooptic),  by  the  aid  of  Semitie 
sounds.  In  his  demotic  scheme  he  gives  for  17 
sounds  42  characters  (about  70  with  all  varie- 
ties) ;  for  a  7,  •  1,  V  8, 10  2,  e  (^)  1,  5  (p)  2,  m 
2,n2,n,r2,j(«)8,e(^8,*8,l:(x)4,«4  8, 


«2,  e(d)l.    To  these  he  adds 46 


syllabic 


for  85  syllables.  Oomponnd  names  were  repre- 
sented by  the  image  of  the  object  with  a  sym- 
bolic character,  as  the  signs  for  house  and  truth, 
denoting  temple ;  or  by  a  phonogram  with  the 
image,  as  show  with  fisce^  denoting  mirror ;  or 
by*  a  phonogram  with  a  symbol,  as  workman 
with  gold,  signifying  goldsmith ;  or  two  phono* 
grams.  Obscurity  of  sense  from  the  omisflion 
of  vowels  was  rmnedied  by  the  addition  of  de- 
terminative signs.  These  were  images  or  tjm* 
bols  joined  with  phonetic  w<»ds,  and  were 
either  generic  or  specific;  thus  the  determina- 
tive of  names  of  animals  was  the  imsge  of  a 
skin,  of  those  of  plants  a  leaf,  4c. — ^We  sub- 
Join  a  few  particulars  relative  to  the  gram- 
mar. Article :  F  (pa,  pe,  pfy,  Greek  6\  T,  i) ; 
plural  JVj  common  gender.  As  a  demonstra- 
tive it  has  tbe  adjoined  vowels  ai  or  n,  and 
when  post-positive  ^n^but  plural  APU,  Ex- 
amples :  Pa  FeTn  SuTeN,  the  bow-bender 
(of  the)  king ;  Ka  NeB^  U,  the  lords ;  Tai  UNU^ 
tills  hour;  eM  Maff  APUy  in  waters  these. 
Demonstrative  with  relative:  Pui  (pifi%  he 
who ;  Tuiy  she  who.  Other  pronouns :  oKTi 
(of  common  gender),  that  which;  K^  other j 
SA,  some;  JveB.  all  4a  Example  :  MTsR 
NB,  NeTeBTlfeB  eNTi  eM  FeT,  gods  all, 
goddesses  all  that  in  heaven  (bt^),  S^xes  of 
persons :  1st  person,  -/;  2d  person,  ^K  mas^ 
online,  -T feminine;  8d  person,  -F  laasculine, 
'8  feminine;  plmtd,  1st,  -eN,  2d,  -TeN^  8d, 
-SeNy  makic^  possessives  with  the  preceding 
pronouns;  thus:  Fal^  6r.  6  /mw,  Germ,  <Isr 
msinige  ;  Tai  Sen^  ^  avr»w  (she  of  them).  £x« 
ample:  [TBoIy  Magyar  Urdlff-cm  (king-my) ; 
UMoK^,  hitdly-od  (kiog-thy) ;  URoT  (qneen- 
thy),  4a  So  also  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs  : 
"OHZ,  Latin  «iW,  Magyar  &rtk;  AlfOS- 
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«£;  «to-M»  nuMo^  a^  '^T,  fern.;  AlfOE^^. 
masc,  -tS^  fem^  mv-^  te.  Duality  was  noted 
by  daabling  the  cbaracter,  or  by  two  strokes ; 
plorafity  by  trebling  it,  or  by  three  etrokes.  Per- 
aoDftl  proBoaos:  ANoK^  I;  ANoS^  we;  rniN- 
T&Ju  maso.,  ^TA^  fem.,  thoa ;  eNTv^T^N^  yon ; 
«2ir7^he,«^7Vi^8he;«^7>Aiir,th^.  Com- 
parative and  aoperlatiye  were  denoted  by  repe- 
tition c^  the  name,  or  by  tN^  the  sign  of  the 
genitive,  or  by  €H»T6^  more  than. — ^The  na- 
meral  ohanoters  were  only  five,  capable  of  indi- 
cating all  nnmbers,  to  wit:  a  line  or  post  {Uoi^ 
1 ;  a  sign  like  a  horse  shoe  turned  downwani 
{iitT^  10 ;  a  oonvolute  line,  like  the  letter  17 
or  F  {HaTijy  100 ;  lotns  (letter  OH,  Coptic  «eA<», 
or  «6fta),  1,000;  finger  (TdAi),  10,000.  Frao- 
tions  were  indicated  as  with  ns,  only  that  the 
line  between  the  numerator  and  the  denomina- 
tor was  represented  by  the  sign  of  month  ( JSe^ 
which  signifies  also  jmlH^  separated). — Of  yerbs^ 
thore  were  five  auxiliaries,  viz. :  1,  Fa  (also  an 
article),  as  in  Pa  islf  SeRIT  UBeSCH  (Latin, 
Bunt  ex  ffranii  oUhm  ;  that  is,  pemes) ;  2,  Au 
(hook)  :i%AU  TU-KMA-T,  is  voice-thy  truth- 
she  ;  8,  ^i2(Latin,  Or-wf)  is,  are :  AS MeHl 
II  tJl  APeF^  are  plumes  two  on  head-his ;  4, 
UNu^  to  exist ;  5,  iRI^  to  do,  to  make  (of  later 
times).  The  ne^tive  Ne  was  represented  by 
two  repelling  arms,  sometimes  with  a  sparrow 
on  his  back  under  them,  thus :  2Te  SuTelfelf 
KeMi  IBISA,  no  king  of  EgTpt  did  so.  The 
present  tense  (as  above)  sometimes  had  -Eu  in- 
serted when  used  as  imperfect,  or  aorist.  The 
eharaoteristic  of  the  preterite  is  e^-.  The  fu- 
ture is  preceded  by  the  coig  unction  A  Uy  thus : 
A  U'A-k  IRJy  is  I  to(ward)  do  (analogous  to  the 
Italian  %ono  perfare^  I  am  About  to  do),  &c ; 
the  optative  by  MAI;  the  imperative  by  MA  ; 
the  infinitive  by  eB  or  other  particles.  The 
active  participle  has  tNT  (he  who)  prefixed,  or 
'Ta  siuffixed ;  the  passive  voice,  -uT  or  2U. 
In  inscriptions  the  sole  theme  of  the  verb  per- 
forms all  functions  of  oonjugational  acoidentB. 
(See  Obinbsb  Lanouagb.) — ^The  prepositions 
are :  eN^  sign  of  genitive  and  ablative,  also 
through,  by;  EeM^  in  (place) ;  aif,  in,  from,  by 
means  of,  to,  k^ ;  e^  dative,  toward,  for;  Fe 
(heaven),  upon,  up,  on;  RSa  (face,  Latin 
^oram),  on,  to,  with  infinitive ;  KeR  (box,  stool), 
under,  Lat.  optkZ,  ^. ;  CBaB,  toward,  till, 
near ;  8CHA  (measure),  according,  command ; 
EN  Ay  with,  against ;  JLl,  instead  of.  Compound 
prepositions  are  found,  as  eiV  HBa  Hel^  LaU 
toTom  eorde  (in  presence  of  the  heart,  in  oon- 
sdence) ;  they  are  also  found  with  the  personal 
snfiftxes,  thus :  aB  Ma-K^  to  stead-thy  (to  thee), 
te.  Adverbs  and  copjanctions  from  preposi- 
tions:  Moy  here;  eE  ERa  Pe^  upward;  eM 
ERa  Ptf,  downward;  eR  EeT  (to  heart),  be- 
fore, te.;  3eP^  time,  times;  EeR^  KeR^  KI^ 
akK>,  and;  A8^  then,  as;  GEeR^  since;  EAU 
EeJB  (Lat.  die  emni),  every  day ;  SIF,  yester- 
day, ^  The  following  are  examples  of  the 
syntax:  AREsF  MeMeNN-U-F  eN  AT-F 
AMeE-RA—lAt.  ^rex-it  adifie-ia-eua  (hoc)  -4 
pMtr-.    AfnenRa  A  U  EA  EAE  eE  SuTeE- 


aSeB  ETABABS  (Darius)  AE€H  I  A  eR 
lUM-^Ac  eam^Uae  -it  teg-  (reffit)  utriuegus 
(fegionu)  Dariue  iemantemue  (juM  me  tf«0  im 
jEayptum.  RthMeE-TeB-'^l eenator  mundi. 
UBaS  8oB  MU-MU-SoL  SEe  NoFR  TeN 
Ka-PTa, — Begnane  potene  magnm-faimm  gui 
beavit  (regionem)  Ai  Oy  PTao  (land  of  Phta,  or 
because  6  Aiyvirrac,  the  Nile,  in  Homer  is  Ai- 
M-pe^ioeh^  makes-fertile-the-knd). — The  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  study  of  the  Egyp- 
tian graphic  methods  are  so  numerous  and  im- 
portant for  glossology,  chronolc^,  geography, 
ethnology,  for  history  in  general  and  especially 
that  of  nsefiiil  and  liber^  arts,  that  it  would 
take  us  beyond  our  present  Uinits  to  expound 
them  in  detail.  Indeed,  the  wonderful  moDO- 
ments  of  the  most  ancient  a^  of  human  activity 
would  be  mute  or  unintelligible  witnesses,  withr 
out  the  interpretation  of  their  epigraphs.  All 
notices  of  andent  writers  ccncerniog  £^pt 
would  bat  bewilder  us,  unless  we  possessed  a 
Lydian  stone  in  the  pyramids  and  obeliaka^ 
whereby  to  prove  their  veracity.  Herodotus 
would  yet  be  considered  a  liar,  had  his  tmtbf  ill- 
ness not  be^i  attested  by  the  voice  given  oat 
by  lifeless  stones.  The  lists  of  the  Pharaohs  in 
the  relics  of  Manetho  would  also  be  worse  than 
Useless,  unless  they  stood  corroborated  and  in 
aome  instances  corrected  by  a  comparison  "with 
indubitable  synchronic  records  beyond  the  reach 
of  perversion  or  interpolation.  We  thoa  pos- 
sess the  most  trustworthy  data,  by  which  not 
only  what  concerns  Egypt,  but  also  the  history 
of  the  Phoenicians,  Assyriana,  Babyloniansi 
Greeks,  Hebre?rs,  and  Persians,  is  either  re- 
vealed, or  illustrated  or  disproved  in  manx  dT 
its  hitherto  received  particulars.  The  rery 
methods  of  historic  exegesis  have  undergone 
an  essential  alteration,  in  consequence  of  our 
having,  obtained  a  certain  material  basis  where- 
on to  rear  a  temple  of  truth,  against  whidi 
neither  pr^udioe,  pedantry,  nor  designed  mis- 
representation can  prevail.— See  De  Belestat, 
IHsetmrs  eur  le$  hieroglgphei  igyptiens  (Fans, 
1588) ;  Bossi,  Eorm  j^iyptiaem  (Rome,  1808), 
an  excellent  work  on  the  Egyptian  language ; 
J.  Burton,  Bxeerpta  Eieroglyphiea  (foi.^  Cairo, 
1825-'8);  Bobiano,  ^im20»  Mir  remtore  hikt^ 
glyphique  et  la  langue  dee  Egypiiene  (Paris, 
1884);  Ungarelli,  InterpreUUio  Obeliaeontm 
Urine  Bomm  (1842);  Letronne,  Beeuml  dee 
inecriptione  Orscgue»  et  Latinee  de  V£gypte 
(1842);  Benfey,  Verhaltniee  der  HgyptMen 
Spraehe  su  der  Semitiachen  (L^psic,  1844) ;  De 
&uloy,  Analysegrammatieaie  du  textedhnetique 
de  lajnerre  de  Routte  (1845) ;  Bong6,  Mimokt 
ewr  finteriptian  du  tamheau  d*Ahm^  cktf  da 
nauUmniere  (1851) ;  Leemansi  Birch,  8enkow- 
sky,  Hawkins,  Belmore,  Priase  d'Avennee^  Dun- 
bar, Heath,  and  others,  on  papyri  and  othw 
monuments ;  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  Materia  Etero- 
gjyphieoy  and  many  other  worl^ ;  M.  Uhlemann, 
Eafidhuch  der  geeammten  dgypiieeken  AUer* 
thumehinde  (LeipACf  1857);  H.  Brogsch,  ^^tiaii»* 
tnaire  demoUqvSf  and  Oeographie  dee  Atgyp- 
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HIERONYlCUa    SeeJnoMB. 

HIEROPHAKT  (Gr.  Upo4>eami9^  from  upw^ 
•acred,  and  ^oiMi,  to  make  knownX  the  presid- 
ing priest  in  thef^eoanian  mysteries,  who  oon« 
dacted  the  ceremonies  of  initiation.  He  oonld 
be  chosen  onlj  from  the  famiJ j  of  the  Eamol- 
pidsB,  whose  ancestor  Eamolpos  was  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  mysteries.  Hb  hody  most 
be  without  deHMst,  his  Toioe  sweet  and  sonorons, 
and  his  life  without  reproach.  If  he  married, 
be  thereby  renounced  the  sacred  office.  A  dia- 
dem adorned  his  brow,  his  hair  hung  down  over 
bis  shoulders,  and  in  the  mysteries  he  represent- 
ed the  creator  of  the  world  with  mystical  sym- 
bds. .  He  preserved  and  transmitted  the  secret 
and  unwritten  knowledge  which  was  the  object 
of  the  institution.  In  the  last  ages  of  paganism 
the  hieropbants  seem  to  have  become  thanma- 
tnrgi  and  roagiciana 

HIGGINSON,  FEANon^  an  English  cletgj- 
man,  and  the  first  teacher  of  Salem,  Mass.,  horn 
in  16a7,JUed  in  Salem,  Aug.  6, 1630.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  England,  and  suhse- 

ntly  became  rector  of  a  parish  in  Leicester, 
ming  gradually  a  nonconformist,  he  was 
depriyed  of  hu  henefice,  and  was  employed 
among  his  former  parishioners  as  a  lecturer. 
While  apprehending  an  interruption  in  these 
duties  in  the  shape  of  a  summons  to  appear  be- 
fore the  high  commission  court,  he  received  an 
invitation  from  the  Massachusetts  company  to 
proceed  to  their  colony^  which  he  accepted. 
He  embarked  earlv  in  Jlay,  1629,  and  it  is  re- 
lated by  Ootton  Mather  that  as  the  ship  was 
passing  Land's  End,  he  called  the  passengers 
about  bim  and  exclaimed:  "We  will  not  say, 
as  the  Separatists  were  wont  to  say  at  their 
leaving  of  England,  ^Farewell,  Babylon;  fare- 
well. KomeT  but  we  will  sav,  Farewell,  dear 
Engmodl  fiirewelLthe  church  of  God  in  Eng- 
land, and  all  the  Christian  friends  there.  We 
do  not  go  to  Kew  England  as  Separatists^ 
though  we  cannot  but  separate  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  it  But  we  go  to  practise  the  posi- 
tive part  of  church  reformation,  and  propagate 
the  goenel  in  America.*'  He  arrived  at  Sidem 
June  29,  and  on  July  80  was  chosen  teacher 
of  the  congregation  established  there,  Samuel 
Skeltoa,  his  coznpanion  on  the  voyage,  being 
chosen  pastor.  Each  of  them  consecrated  the 
other  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  assisted  by 
several  of  the  gravest  men.  SubsequenUv  Hig- 
ginson  drew  up  "a  confesnon  of  faith  and 
diurch  covenant  according  to  Scripture,"  which 
on  Aug.  6  was  assented  to  by  80  persons,  who 
associated  themselves  as  a  church.  On  this 
occasion,  says  Palfrey,  '^the  ministers,  whose 
dedication  to  the  sacred  office  had  appeared  in- 
complete till  it  was  made  by  a  church  consti- 
tntea  by  mutual  covenant,  were  ordained  to 
their  several  offices  by  the  imporition  of  the 
bands  of  some  of  the  brethren  appointed  by  the 
ohurch."  Hi^nson  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office  until  the  succeeding  year, 
when,  in  the  general  nckness  which  ravaged 
the  colony,  be  was  attacked  by  a  hectic  fever 


of  which  be  ultimately  died.  He  wrote  "  Kew 
England's  Plantations,  or  a  Short  and  True 
Description  of  the  Commodities  andDiacommo* 
dities  of  the  Country"  (4to.,  London,  1680)l 
and  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which  is  preserved 
in  Hutchinson's  collection  of  papers.— Jorn^ 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Ctaybrook,  Eng- 
land, Aug.  6, 1616,  died  in  Salem.  Mass.,  Dea 
9^  1708.  He  emigrated  to  New  England  with 
his  father,  adopted  the  profession  of  a  preacher, 
and  for  many  years  was  settled  over  a  congre- 
gation at  Guilford,  Conn.  In  1660  he  was  or« 
dained  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Salem,  of 
which  his  &ther  had  been  teacher,  and  where 
he  remained  until  the  (dose  of  his  life,  at  which 
time  he  had  been  72  years  in  the  ministry.  He 
was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Quakers,  although 
he  subsequently  regretted  the  warmth  of  hia 
aeal;  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings 
respecting  the  witchcridt  delusion  in  1692.  Me 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  occasional  sermons 
and  miscellanies,  inbludinff  the  *^  Attestation"  to 
Cott<m  Mather^s  Maawuioj  prefixed  to  that 
work  (1697),  which  has  been  highly  praised 
for  its  eloquence.  He  was  greatiy  venerated  in 
New  England,  and  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Cotton  Matiier  preserved  his  intellectual  fac- 
ulties unimpaired  to  the  close  of  his  long  life. 

HIGH  SEAS,  an  ancient  law  term,  the  origin 
of  which  is  not  certainly  known.  The  prob- 
able derivation  is  from  mare  oUunL  the  word 
aUum  meaning  deep  as  well  as  high.  It  was 
applied  to  the  sea  in  the  sense  of  deep ;  but  its 
more  common  meaning  being  high,  the  phrase 
was  translated  ^  high  seas."  It  is  adoptea  here, 
and  m  frequent  use  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Its  exact  meaning  is  not  quite  certain, 
even  in  those  laws.  Story  savs  it  means  there,  or 
at  least  in  one  of  them,  all  tbe  ocean  waters  be- 
yond low  water  mark.  But  out  of  those  stat- 
utes, and  for  some  purposes  in  them,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  word  means  only  the  ocean 


waters,  outside  of  any  y&uMi  terns.  In  this 
it  would  not  include  bays  or  estuaries  between 
headlands.  But  here  also  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  prqjection  of  the  headlands,  or  what  near- 
ness to  each  other,  is  necessary  to  make  a  fuare 
elausum  and  shut  out  the  indnded  waters  fh>m 
the  fnare  altumy  or  the  hish  seas.  It  has  been 
suggested,  and  by  writers  of  authority,  that  they 
must  be  so  near  each  other,  that  a  person  stand- 
ing upon  one  can  distinguish  the  features  of  a 
man  standing  on  the  other,  suffidentiy  to  recog- 
nize him  if  he  knows  him.  It  has  also  been 
reoentiy  held  in  Massachusetts  (Dec.  1859X  in  a 
case  of  much  public  interest,  that  water  includ- 
ed between  projecting  headlands  is  not  within 
the  bodv  of  a  county,  unless  they  are  bo  near 
each  other  that  a  person  standing  on  one  may 
not  only  recognixe  a  man  on  the  other,  but 
discern  what  he  is  doing.  But  neitiier  of  these 
can  be  considered  as  a  settied  rule. 

HIGHLAND.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Va.  bound- 
ed N.  W.  by  the  principal  ridge  of  the  Allcffha- 
ny  mountains,  and  S.  E,  by  the  Shenandoah 
ranges  area,  425  sq.  m.;;pop.  in  IflHM),. 4,227,. 
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of  whom  864  were  sUtyes.  The  8.  brunch  of 
the  Potomac  and  some  of  the  head  streams  of 
James  river  rise  within  its  limits.  The  surface 
is  diversified,  bat  consists  chiefly  of  table-land, 
with  a  rich  soiL  It  is  well  timbered,  and  af- 
fords excellent  pastarage.  Iron  ore  is  found  in 
some  parts.  The  productions  in  1850  were  54,- 
241  bushels  of  Indian  com,  22,456  of  wheat 
84,644  of  oats,  26,662  lbs.  of  wool,  88,067  of 
butter,  and  6,854  tons  of  hay.  There  were  8 
grist  mills,  10  churches,  and  185  pupils  attend- 
mg  academies  and  schools.  Value- of  real  es- 
tate in  1856,  $1,282,956.  Capital,  Monterey, 
n.  A  8.  00.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  Paint  and  Rat- 
tiesnake  rivers ;  area,  555  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
25,781.  Its  surface  is  elevated  and  nneven, 
and  its  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  1,578,967  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  191,556 
of  wheat,  170,400  of  oats,  11,426  tons  of  hay, 
474,492  lbs.  of  butter,  and  88,920  of  wool, 
^ere  were  25  grist  mills,  29  saw  mills,  8  wool- 
len factories,  16  tanneries,  57  chnrches,  2  news- 
paper offices,  and  6,876  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Marietta  and  Oincinnati  riulroad 
oroeses  the  county,  and  a  branch  of  it  extends 
from  Hillsborough,  the  capital,  to  Blanchester, 

HIGHLANDS,  a  name  applied  to  the  N.  and 
K.  W.  districts  of  Scotland,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  8.  and  S.  E.  parts,  which  are  called  the 
lowlands.  Their  exact  boundaries  are  unset- 
tied.  The  Grampian  hills  are  sometimes  taken 
as  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  great 
natural  divisions;  but,  regarded  as  the  country 
of  the  highland  dans,  the  highlands  include 
aU  the  Scottish  territory  W.  and  N.  W,  of  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kaim  in  the  Moray  frith  nearly  8.  E.  to  a 
point  on  the  K  Esk,  near  long.  8*  W.,  on  the 
S.  slope  of  the  Grampians,  and  thence  8.  W.  to 
Oulross  on  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde.  They 
tlins  comprehend  more  than  half  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  indudinff  the  whole  of  the  counties 
of  Caithness.  Sutherland,  Boss,  Cromarty,  In- 
verness, ana  Argyle,  parts  of  Nairn,  Elgin, 
Banf^  Aberdeen,  Forfar,  Perth,  Stirling,  ana 
Dumbarton,  and  the  Hebrides.  They  are  re- 
markable for  their  wild  and  beautiful  scenery 
and  the  peculiar  character  of  their  inhabitants. 
The  mountainous  tracts  8.  and  E.  of  the  Clyde 
are  sometimes  called  the  southern  highlands. 
(See  Scotland.) 

HIGHNESS,  a  title  of  honor  belonging  to 
princes.  It  was  formerly  g^ven  only  to  the 
European  sovereigns,  the  emperor  of  Germany 
alone  havin^^  the  preeminent  title  of  mi^jesty. 
The  latter  title  was  assumed  by  the  kings  of 
Spain  from  the  time  of  Charles  Y.,  and  by  the 
monarchs  of  England  from  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  princes  of  Italy  took  the  title  of 
highness  in  1625,  and  were  soon  followed  by 
the^ukes  of  Orleans  and  the  other  princes  of 
Europe.  The  princes  and  princesses  of  an  im- 
perial line  are  distinguishea  by  the  title  of  im- 
perial hi^^ness,  and  those  of  a  royal  famUy  by 
that  of  royal  highness. 

HIGHWAY,  a  place  over  which  the  public 


have  a  right  of  passage.  It  may  be  a  footpath, 
a  bridle  path,  a  cart  wav,  or  a  road  wide  enough 
for  vehicles  of  any  kind  to  pass  esch  other ;  and 
fbr  many  purposes  there  may  be  a  highway 
over  water,  whether  it  be  a  running  sti^&am  or 
a  lake.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  not  certainly- 
known ;  but  a  simple  derivation  refers  it  to  the 
time  when  all  public  roads  were  raised  above 
the  surrounding  fields,  by  the  addition  of  ma- 
terials, and  for  the  puipose  of  securing  a  dry 
road-bed.  In  English  law  it  is  nsually  called 
the  king's  highway,  because  by  the  theory  of 
that  law  it  was  considered  as  having  been  ori- 
ffinally  given  by  him.  In  the  UnitMl  States  a 
highway  majy  exist  by  prescription,  or  by  the 
dedication  of  the  land  to  the  public  nse  by  the 
owner,  which  may  be  expressed  or  implied  from 
long  and  nninterrupted  use  by  the  public.  But 
as,  by  the  law  of  most  of  the  states,  highways 
must  be  kept  in  repdr  by  tiie  public,  no  person 
can  make  a  highwav  over  his  land  by  merely 
opening  and  surrendering  it  for  that  f  urpose, 
nnless  it  be  formally  accepted  by  those  having 
authority  to  do  so ;  although  this  also  may  be 
implied  from  usage  and  lapse  of  time.  With  us^ 
nearly  all  highways  are  now  laid  out  hy  the 
proper  officei's;  and  when  laid  out,  they  are 
generally  either  county  roads  or  town  roads. 
The  public  have,  by  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main, fbll  power  to  take  land  for  public  nse, 
npon  making  compensation  to  the  owner.  But 
tne  pnblic  can  take  only  what  it  needs;  and  as 
it  needs  for  the  purpose  of  a  highway  only  the 
right  of  passage,  or,  as  it  b  called  in  law,  the 
right  of  way  (which  is  what  the  law  calls  an 
easement),  it  leaves  the absoluteproperty  m  the 
land  to  the  oriffinal  owner,  whatever  there- 
fore be  paid  to  nim  by  way  of  compensation,  if 
the  highway  be  discontinued  the  right  of  way 
is  lost)  and  the  land  is  now  in  the  huids  of  tbe 
owner,  free  from  the  easement.  It  is  now  the 
settied,  and  perhaps  the  universal  law  of  this 
conntry,  that  the  abutters  npon  a  road,  by 
which  is  meant  those  who  own  to  it,  own  to 
the  middle  of  it,  subject  to  the  public  right  of 
way.  This  ownership  does  not  exist  if  the  grant 
or  conveyance  to  the  abutter  expresdy  and  dis- 
tinctiy  limited  him  to  the  edge  of  the  road ; 
but  merely  bounding  a  piece  of  land  by  the 
road  has  not  this  effect,  for  by  the  road  there  is 
meant  the  middle  or  thread  of  the  road.  A 
highway  may  be  discontinued  and  the  easement 
lost,  either  by  the  express  action  of  competent 
authority,  or  by  a  complete  nonuser  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time.  As  the  pnblic  are  bound 
to  keep  Hi  highways  in  good  repair  and  in  good 
order,  they  are  answerable  in  law  fbr  all  dun- 
ages  sustained  by  their  want  of  repair,  in  any 
part  or  any  respect;  and  causing  an  obetme- 
tion,  or  permitting  one  to  remain,  is  the  same 
thing  as  a  want  of  repair.  In  many  states,  to 
quicken  the  diligence  of  those  whose  inunedi- 
ate  duty  it  is  to  see  to  the  good  order  of  the 
roads,  double  damages  are  given  by  statute  if 
the  obstruction  or  dangerous  condition  of  the 
road  had  been  known  and  not  attended  ta 
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HILAIKEf  QaoCTBOT  Saiht.  SeeGnoYFBOT 
St.  Hn.ATint. 

HILABION,  Saint,  founder  of  monachism  in 
Palestine,  born,  accox^dinff  to  St.  Jerome,  near 
Gaza  abont  291,  died  in  the  island  of  Cypros  in 
871.  He  was  the  son  of  p^n  parents,  and 
was  sent  by  them  to  Alexandria  to  be  edncated, 
where  at  the  age  of  15  he  became  a  Christian. 
Retaming  to  Palestine  after  the  death  of  his 
parentS)  he  embraced  monasticism.  gave  away 
nis  property,  and  entered  npon  a  life  of  remark- 
able ansteri^.  He  attracted  to  his  retreat  in 
the  Syrian  desert  crowds  of  visitors.  After  the 
death  of  St  Anthony,  he  made  with  some  of 
bis  monastic  brethren  a  pilgrimafl»  to  the  cell 
and  tomb  of  the  saint  in  Eg^pt.  To  escape  as 
well  the  importnnities  of  friends  as  the  perse* 
ention  of  foes,  he  sailed  for  Oyprns,  where  he 
was  soon  discovered  and  joinea  bv  his  disciple 
Hesychins.  Hence  he  passed  to  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  and  finally  settled  in  Oyprns.  A  vast 
number  of  miracles  are  ascribed  to  him.  His 
festival,  which  is  kept  on  Oct  21,  was  celebrated 
as  early  as  the  5th  century. 

HILARY,  a  pope  of  Rom^  snccessor  of  St 
Leo  L,  bom  in  Sardinia,  died  in  467.  From 
the  banning  of  his  priesthood  he  had  been 
noted  ror  his  zeal  for  die  faith  and  his  hostility 
to  heresy.  At  the  "  robber  council "  of  Ephe- 
sos.  in  449,  he  appeared  as  the  representative 
of  Leo,  sustaining  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
against  the  theory  of  Eutyches.  He  was  chosen 
to  the  Roman  see  in  461.  He  improved  the 
discipline  of  the  church;  confirmed  the  ana- 
thema against  Nestorius  and  Eutyches ;  prohib- 
ited the  long-estabUshed  practice  of  bishops 
nominating  their  successors ;  forbade  men  who 
bad  been  twice  married  or  who  had  married 
widows  to  receive  holy  orders ;  held  at  Rome 
in  465  a  council  for  reforms,  and  solemnly  rati- 
fied the  former  CBCumenical  councils. 

HILARY,  Sahvt,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  bom  in 
Poitiers  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century, 
died  there,  Nov.  1,  867,  or  according  to  other 
authorities  in  868.  He  was  probably  the  child 
of  pagan  parents,  and  was  married  before  he 
was  converted.  About  858  he  was  chosen  bishop 
of  his  native  city.  The  Arian  controversy  was 
at  this  time  at  its  height,  and  Hilary  signalized 
himself  by  his  zeal  and  Ma  ingenuity  in  defence 
of  the  ortiiodoz  creed,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  exiled  to  Phrygia  by  the  emperor  Oon- 
Btantius  n.,  who  was  an  Arian.  Here  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  writing  various  works,  the 
chief  of  which  is  his  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  in 
12  books.  A  nearer  intimacy  with  the  Arians 
softened  Hilary's  opposition,  and  at  one  time 
his  orthodoxy  was  suspected  ;  but  he  was  able 
at  the  councu  of  Seleuda  to  vindicate  his  faith 
against  the  charge  of  SabeUianism.  After  5 
years  of  exile,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  GauL 

HILDEBRAND.    See  Gkeooby  VH. 

HILDESHEIM,  capital  of  a  Hanoverian  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  16  m.  by  rail  firom  Han- 
over :  pop.  16,800.  It  fa  irregulariy  built,  sur- 
ronndea  with  ramparts  which  are  now  convert- 


ed into  promenades,  and  has  4  Protestant  and 
7  Oatholio  churches,  a  convent  of  the  sisters  of 
mercy,  a  synagoj^ne,  library,  museum,  10  ho»« 
pitak,  a  gymnasium,  9  schools,  orphan  and  lu- 
natic asylums,  an  establishment  for  deaf  mutes, 
and  one  where  about  600  children  are  provided 
with  education  and  occupation. 

HILDRETH,  Riohabd,  an  American  author 
and  journalist,  born  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  June 
28, 1807.  His  fatiier,  the  Rev.  Rosea  Hildretb, 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  Oongregational  de- 
nomination. Mr.  Hildreth  was  graduated  al 
Harvard  college  in  1826.  While  studying  the 
law  in  Newburyport  be  fhrnished  a  series  of 
contributions  to  a  ma^me  of  Boston  edited  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale.  To  these  succeeded  other 
articles  which  appeared  in  Willises  ^^  Boston  Map 
gazine^  and  Joseph  T.  Buckingham's  ^Kew 
England  Magazine.''  Having  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law  in  Boston,  he  abandoned  it  in 
July,  1832,  to  become  the  editor  of  the  ^  Bo»- 
ton  Atlas."  .  In  this  position  a  series  of  articles 
from  his  pen  in  1887,  relative  to  the  movement, 
then  not  generally  suspected,  for  the  separation 
of  Texas  from  Mexico,  did  much  to  stimulate 
the  obstinate  resistance  which  it  encountered  in 
the  free  states.  In  the  autumn  of  1884  Mr. 
Hildreth  went  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  to 
the  South,  where  he  resided  about  a  year  and 
a  half  on  a  plantation.  While  here,  his  anti- 
slavery  novel,  "  Arch  V  Moore,"  was  written.  It 
was  republished  and  &vorably  received  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  1852  an  enlarged  American  edition 
appeared  under  the  title  of  ^  The  White  SUive." 
In  1886  Mr.  Hildreth  translated  from  the 
French  of  Dnmont  Bentham's  **  Theory  of  Le- 
gislation" (2  vols.  16mo.,  Boston,  1840).  His 
next  publication  was  a  ^  History  of  Banks,"  an 
argument  for  the  system  of  f^  banking  with 
security  to  bill-houiers,  now  adopted  in  New 
York  and  several  other  states.  After  passing 
the  winter  of  1887~'8  in  Washington  as  corre- 
spondent of  the  **  Boston  Atlas,"  Mr.  Hildreth  re- 
sumed his  editorial  poet  as  an  ardent  advocate  of 
Gen.  Harrison's  election  to  the  presidency,  and 
wrote  a  pamphlet  biography  of  his  favorite  can- 
didate. He  then  abandoned  journalism,  and  in 
1840  published,  under  the  titie  of  **  Despotism 
in  America,"  a  volume  on  the  political,  econom- 
ical, and  social  aspects  of  slavery,  to  which  in 
the  edition  of  1854  was  appended  a  chapter  on 
the  ^*  Legal  Basis  of  Slavery."  His  controver- 
sial pamphlets,  inclndinf  a  letter  to  Prof  An- 
drews Norton  of  Oambridge  on  **  Miracles," 
were  contributions  to  a  long  and  exciting  theo- 
logical discussion  in  Massachusetts.  A  residence 
of  three  years,  commencing  with  1840,  in  Dem* 
erara,  British  Guiana,  stimulated  his  anti-slavery 
activity ;  and,  as  the  editor  successively  of  two 
newspapers  in  Georgetown,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  he  earnestly  advocated  the  system  of 
free  labor.  His  "Theory  of  Morals"  (Boston, 
1844),  and  his  "Theory  of  Politics"  (New  Yofk, 
1858),  were  written  during  his  sqjonm  in  Gkii- 
ana.  These  were  attempts  to  apply  rigorondy 
to  ethical  and  political  science  the  same  indno* 
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fire  nuliiod  of  laqidiT  which  bas  Mored  so  SDO- 
oesflAil  in  other  soienoes.  Mr.HOareth'sprinci* 
pal  work  is  his  "*  History  of  the  United  States'' 
(6  vols.  8vo.,  New  Tork,  184»-'66).  This  nn- 
dertaking  he  had  projected  daring  his  life  in 
eoUege,  and  he  gave  to  it  many  years  of  thor- 
oagh  deliberation  and  stndy.  The  period  cov- 
ert by  the  historian  extends  from  the  settle* 
ment  of  America  to  the  end  of  Monroe's  first 
presidential  term.  Mr.  Hildreth  has  also  pub- 
lished a  historical  work  on  **  Japan  as  It  Was  and 
Is"  (12mo.,  1866).  He  has  been  a  liberal  oontrib- 
ntor  to  TarioQfl  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and 
his  labors  in  editing  ana  writing  for  cydopiedias 
and  works  of  a  similar  character  would  alone 
give  him  the  reputation  of  a  Toluminous  author. 
One  specimen  of  these  fb^tive  efforts  may  be 
seen  in  the  article  on  Jobn  Hancock  published 
in  the  ^*  Homes  of  American  Statesmen."  Of 
late  years  Mr.  Hildreth  has  been  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  '*  New  York  Tribune." 

HILL,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  bounded  W.  by 
the  Bnuos  river,  and  drained  by  small  tributa- 
ries of  that  stream ;  area  in  1868,  800  sq.  m., 
rince  which  time  its  boundaries  have  been 
ohanged;  pop.  in  1868,  2,866,  of  whom  608 
were  slaves.  It  consists  mostly  of  rolling  prai- 
rie, with  a  rich  black  soil,  but  poorly  watered 
and  rather  thinly  timbered.  A  range  of  hills 
passes  near  its  £.  boundary.  It  produces  In- 
dian com,  wheat,  and  other  grains^  and  good 
pasturage.  Formed  from  Navarro  and  Ellis 
counties  in  1868.    Capital,  Hillsborough. 

HILL,  IsAAO,  an  American  journalist  and 
politician,  bom  in  Ashburaham,  Mass.,  April  6, 
1788,  died  in  Washington,  D.  0.,  March  22, 
1861.  In  1809  he  settled  at  Concord,  N.  H., 
where  he  established  the  *^  New  Hampshire  Pa- 
triot," of  which  he  was  the  sole  editor  for  many 
years.  He  served  in  the  senate  and  lower  house ' 
of  that  state,  and  in  1880  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate,  where  he  remained  6  years.  In 
1886  he  was  elected  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  continued  in  office  by  reelection 
three  terms.  During  the  latter  portion  of  his 
life  he  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture. For  10  years  he  published  the  "  Farmer's 
Monthly  Visitor,"  a  periodical  that  attained  a 
wide  circulation. 

HILL,  RowLAHD,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 
at  Hawkestone,  near  Shrewsbury,  Aug.  12, 1744, 
died  April  11, 1838.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge.  He  early  conceived  a  predi- 
lection for  the  views  of  the  Methodists,  and 
while  at  Cambridge  used  to  preach  in  the  pri»- 
ons  and  private  houses.  The  influence  of  his 
fiunily,  however,  prevented  him  from  joining 
the  Methodists,  and  he  soon  afterward  took  or- 
ders in  the  church  of  England.  Whitefield^s  rep- 
utation was  then  at  its  hdght,  and  during  his 
absence  fh>m  his  chu>el  Hill  frequently  filled 
his  place.  When  Whitefield  died,  the  Method- 
ists looked  to  Hill  as  his  successor,  but  the  repug- 
fianoe  which  his  family  entertained  for  the  new 
sect  induced  him  to  decline  their  offers.  For  12 
yean^  however^  he  preached  in  Wiltshire,  Som- 


ersetshire, and  Okmoasterahire.  In  178&  he 
laid  the  first  stone  of  Surrey  chapel,  Blackfriar'a 
road.  London,  and  for  60.  years  he  was  the 
chief  preacher  there  in  the  winter,  spending  the 
summers  in  provindal  excursions.  He  travelled 
over  most  of  England  and  Wales,  and  vinted 
Edinborgh  and  Itehmd.  He  preached  always 
without  notes,  and  his  sermons  were  in  a  col- 
loquial, funiliar  strain,  abounding  in  anecdote^ 
and  sometimes  even  in  jokes  and  puns.  He 
published  several  sermons  and  controverrisd 
tracts,  but  his  most  celebrated  work  is  his 
'^Village  Dialogues."  first  published  in  the 
<<  Evangelical  Magazine"  in  1801 ;  the  84th  edi- 
tion, with  additions  and  corrections,  was  pub- 
lished in  1824,  Hb  memoirs  were  written  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Sidney  (London,  1844),  and 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Jones  (1846). 
HILL,  Rowland,  viscount,  nephew  of  ih» 

§  receding,  a  British  general,  born  in  Prees^ 
hropshire,  Aug.  11,  1772,  died  at  Eudwlcke 
Grange,  near  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  10, 1842.  He 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  18,  served  at  the 
siege  of  Toulon  as  aide-de-camp  to  8  saocess&ve 
generals,  in  Egypt  in  command  of  the  90th 
regiment,  and  in  the  expedition  to  the  Wea^ 
and  in  1808  arrived  in  the  Peninsuls  with  the 
rank  of  ptyor-general.  He  participated  in  the 
memorable  advance  and  retreat  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  and  rendered  important  services  in  cov- 
ering the  embarkation  of  the  British  aimy  at 
Corunna  (1809).  Returning  to  the  Peninsula  in 
the  same  year,  he  served  tiironghout  the  war, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  in  1811, 
when  he  was  incapacitated  by  illness,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  particularly  at  Talaverm,  Ar- 
royo de  Molinos,  and  Ahmuraz.  His  servicea 
were  rewarded  by  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and 
his  elevation  to  the  peerage  in  1814  as  Baron 
Hill  of  Almaraz  and  oi  Hawkestone.  He  closed 
a  brilliant  militaiy  career  at  Waterloo,  where 
he  commanded  a  division  of  the  allied  army.  In 
1828  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  a  position  he  occupied  with  univerasl 
approbation  until  1842,  when,  upon  resigning 
office,  he  was  created  a  viscount  Lord  Hill 
possessed  almost  every  quality  of  a  great  com- 
mander, and  was  aptly  called  the  **  right  arm  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington,"  who  bore  frequent  tee- 
timony  to  his  strategetic  sicill  and  high  military 
capacity.  His  personal  qualities  guMd  hun  the 
honorable  tide  of  the  "  soldier's  fnend ;"  and  lus 
humanity,  impartiality,  and  care  for  the  comfort 
of  his  men,  over  whom  he  exercised  a  perfect 
control,  rendered  him  perhaps  the  mostpopolar 
soldier  of  his  time  in  the  British  service. 

HILL,  Rowland,  author  of  the  cheap  postage 
system  in  Great  Britiun,  bom  in  Kidderminster 
in  Oct  1795.  He  showed  from  his  earliest  age 
a  great  fondness  for  figures,  which  was  snbse- 
quentiy  developed  in  the  stndy  of  matbenoAtica. 
His  first  occupation  was  that  of  malhematical 
tutor  in  a  school  k^t  by  his  father  and  in  private 
ftoilies,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  devoted 
himself  to  improving  the  system  of  school  in- 
struction and  oiganijBation,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
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farUig  po^  more  thoroQglil  jr  for  ihe  dotiM  ef 
actWe  life.  To  his  labors  in  this  field  the  so 
oalied  ^^Haaslewood  system''  of  instraetion  is 
partly  due.  lo  1888  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  South  Australian  commiBsion,  in 
wMeh  oapacity  he  aided  in  foonding  and  organ* 
iziog  the  colony  of  South  Australia.  Aboat  this 
time  the  defects  in  the  postal  arrangements  of 
the  kingdom  began  to  ooeapy  his  attention,  and 
in  ISdft  after  an  extensive  pedestrian  tour  in 
the  lake  district,  during  whi<m  the  evib  of  the 
system  hecame  fully  apparent  to  him,  he  pub- 
Inhed  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  entitled  ^'Post 
Office  Beform,  its  Importance  and  Practicabili- 
ty." By  his  personal  exertions  he  succeeded  in 
1838  in  having  the  matter  referred  to  a  special 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  before 
whom  he  underwent  a  long  and  harassing  ex- 
amination, the  preparation  of  statistics  and  &ots 
for  which  involved  much  time  and  labor«  In 
Aug.  1888.  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of 
a  nniform  low  rate  of  postage  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Hill,  and  at  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment more  than  2,000  petitions  were  presented 
in  its  flavor.  In  July,  1889,  a  bill  to  enable  the 
treasury  to  carry  Mr.  Hiirs  plan  into  effect  was 
introduced  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exdbiequer 
into  the  house  of  commons,  where  it  was  passed 
by  a  majority  of  102 ;  and  on  Aug.  17  the  pro- 
ject became  a  law.  A  temporary  office  under 
the  treasury  was  at  the  same  time  created  to 
enable  Mr.  Hill  to  inaugurate  his  plan,  and  on 
Jan,  10, 1840,  the  uniform  penny  rate  came  into 
operation  in  all  parts  of  ine  United  Kingdom. 
The  post  office  authorities  were,  however,  hos- 
tile to  the  change,  and  Mr.  Hill  found  himself 
without  adequate  support  from  the  existing 
ministry  or  from  that  which  succeeded  it  His 
scheme,  though  only  partiallv  adopted,  worked 
well;  during  the  oommerciid  depression  which 
followed  its  adoption,  the  post  office  revenue 
went  on  increasing,  while  every  other  source  of 
national  income  proved  less  productive  than 
before.  He  was  nevertheless  dismissed  from 
his  office  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  Peel 
ministry.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
durectors  of  the  Brighton  railway,  in  which 
capacity  he  projected  several  useful  improve- 
ments. In  tne  succeeding  year  a  subscription 
was  eommoioed  for  a  testimonial  to  express  the 
popular  sense  of  the  benefit  his  labors  had  con- 
fenred  upon  the  country,  and  ultimately  £18,000 
was  raised  and  presented  to  him.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1846  he  was 
appointed  secrets^  to  the  postmaster^neral, 
holding  divided  authority  with  Ool.  Maberly; 
and  8  years  later,  on  the  transfer  of  the  latter 
to  the  audit  office  (April,  1854),  he  became  sole 
secretary,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 

HILL^  Thomas,  an  American  clei;gvman  and 
mathematician,  bom  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
Jan.  7,  1818.  His  ikther,  a  tanner  by  trade, 
was  for  many  years  judge  of  tbe  superior  court 
of  common  pleas;  both  of  his  parents  were 
English.  Mr.  Hill  was  left  an  orphan  at  10 
years  of  age;  at  12  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 


winter  of  the  ^^Fredonian*'  newspaper,  when 
he  remuned  4  years.  He  then  entered  an 
apothecary's  shop,  after  a  year's  attendance  at 
school,  and  served  in  it  8i  years.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1848 ;  he  com- 
pleted his  term  of  residence  at  the  divinity 
school  in  1845,  and  was  settied  at  Waltham 
on  Christmas  of  tbe  same  year.  Mr.  Hill  is 
a  Unitarian  of  the  Evangelical  school,  but  so 
littie  sectarian,  or  strictiy  denomination^,  that 
he  has  been  invited  to  deliver  the  address  be- 
fore the  society  of  Christian  inquiry  in  tbe 
orthodox  college  of  Burlington.  He  has  been 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodical  and 
occasional  literature  of  the  day,  having  written 
poems,  reviews,  translations,  find  essays  for  the 
^^  Christian  Examiner,''  "Beligious  Magazine," 
^^  Phonoffrapbic  Magazine,"  ^^North  American 
Beview,"  and  ^^  Atiantic  Monthk,"  and  having 
published  sermons,  lectures,  and  addresses,  and 
papers  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science."  He 
has  also  written  most  of  the  mathematical  arti- 
cles for  this  cyclopedia.  He  has  published  an 
''Elementary  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,"  and  two 
other  works,  entitled  ''Geometry  and  Futh,'* 
and  "First  Lessons  in  tieometry."  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  his  investigations  in  curves  that  he  has 
displayed  the  greatest  originalitv  and  fertility. 
He  has  added  to  tbe  numW  of  known  curves^ 
and  simplified  their  expression ;  and  by  overstep- 
ping the  common  methods  of  using  co5rdinatefl^ 
bnd  introducing  new  combinations,  he  has  vastiy 
extended  the  field  of  research.  It  is  understood 
that  he  has  now  in  manuscript  a  work  on  curves 
of  great  value  and  importance.  In  1859  he  suc- 
ceeded the  late  Horace  Mann  in  the  presidency 
of  Antioch  college  at  Yellow  Spring  Ohio. 

HILL,  WnxiAM,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  in  Cumberland  co.,  Va.,  March  8, 
1769,  died  in  Winchester,  Ya.,  Nov.  16,  1853. 
He  was  educated  at  Hampden  Sidney  college^ 
was  one  of  the  first  converts  in  a  widely  ex- 
tended revival  of  religion  in  1787,  was  grad- 
uated in  1788,  soon  b^an  tbe  study  of  theol- 
ogy under  the  Bev.  John  Blair  Smith,  the 
president  of  the  college,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1790.  Declining  a  pastorate,  he  la- 
bored two  years  with  great  vigor  and  success  as 
a  misdonarjr  in  southern  Virginia,  acquired  a 
high  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  m  1799 
was  appointed  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration  at 
Harpers  Ferry  in  commemoration  of  Washing- 
ton. In  1800  he  took  charge  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  Winchester,  an  office  which  he 
retiuned  till  1884.  Among  those  who  made 
profession  of  religion  under  his  ministry  was 
the  revolutionary  officer,  Major-General  Mor- 

gm.  He  removed  from  Winchester  to  the 
riery  Presbyterian  church  in  Prince  Edward 
CO.,  the  pastorate  of  which  he  exchanged  after 
two  years  for  that  of  the  second  Presbyterian 
church  in  Alexandria.  Disqualified  by  age  for 
active  labor,  he  returned  in  1888  to  Winchester, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  hb  life  in  re- 
tirement.   Ho  was  for  several  years  engaged  in 
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writing  a  bktorj  of  the  Prwbjteriatt  obizreh  in 
llie  Umted  States,  only  a  part  of  which  waa  pab- 
liflhed.  In  the  oontast  which  resulted  in  the  di« 
Tision  of  that  chnroh,  he  &yored  the  new  Bchool. 

HILLA,  or  Hillab,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Tnr« 
kej,  in  the  eyalet  of  Bagdad,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Eanbrates,  and  amid  the  rains  of  Babylon ; 
pop.  aoont  10,000.  It  is  a  qniet,  peaceable 
phuML  with  well  supplied  bazaars,  but  greatly  de- 
cayea  from  its  importance  under  the  Saasanide 
shahs  and  the  caliphs,  when  it  was  also  remark* 
able  for  one  of  the  most  flourishing  communities 
of  the  Babylonian  Jews. 

HILLARD,  QsoBGB  Stilucak,  an  American 
author  and  journalist,  born  in  Maohias,  Me.. 
Sept  22, 1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Harrard 
college  in  1828,  having  during  his  college  course 
excelled  in  eyeiy  department  of  study,  but  be- 
ing perhaps  most  distinpiished  for  the  beauty 
of  his  Endish  composition,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  his  declamation.  In  his  senior  year  he  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  a  coll^  periodical  called 
the  "  Harvard  Register.^  For  some  time  after 
taking  his  bachelor's  degree  he  was  a  teacher 
in  the  Round  Hill  school,  Korthampton,  Mass. 
He  next  entered  the  law  school  of  Harvard 
university,  and  afterward  studied  in  the  office 
of  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1888.  In 
1886  he  delivered  the  fourth  of  July  oration 
before  the  municipal  authoritaes  of  that  city. 
In  1889  he  edited  the  ''Poetical  Works"  of 
Spenser,  in  6  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  critical  introduc- 
tion. In  1840  he  published  a  translation  of 
GuizoVs  essay  on  the  ''Character  and  Influence 
of  Washington."  In  1843  he  was  selected  to 
deliver  the  annual  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  societjr  at  Cambridge.  In  1840  he  deliv- 
ered and  published  a  lecture  on  the  "  Connection 
between  Geography  and  History."  This  was  the 
first  exhibition  in  the  United  States  of  the  |>rin- 
dples  of  comparative  physical  geography,  since 
unfolded  by  Mr.  Guyot  in  his  work  on  "Earth 
and  Man."  In  1846  Mr.  Hillard  embarked  for 
Europe,  and  having  completed  his  tour,  returned 
in  1847,  and  in  the  same  year  delivered  a  course 
of  12  lectures  before  the  Lowell  institute  in 
Boston.  In  1850  he  delivered  an  address  before 
the  mercantile  library  association  of  Boston, 
and  in  the  ifoUowing  year  the  address  before  the 
Kew  York  pilgrim  society.  In  1862  he  was 
invited  by  the  city  authorities  to  deliver  the  dis- 
course on  Daniel  Webster,  whose  death  had 
Just  taken  place.  In  1858  he  edited  the  "  Me- 
morial of  Daniel  Webster"  for  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. In  the  same  year  he  published  his  "Six 
Months  in  Italy"  (2  vols.  12mo.\  repeated 
editions  of  which  have  rince  appearea  both  in  the 
United  States  and  England.  Mr.  Hillard  also 
wrote  a  memoir  of  the  late  James  Brown,  of 
the  firm  of  Little  and  Brown,  Boston,  which 
was  printed  for  private  distribution.  Beside 
these  works,  he  has  prepared  a  series  of  school 
readers,  and  in  1856  edited  a  selection  from  the 
writings  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.  He  con- 
tributed to  Sparks's  "American  Biography"  a 


life  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  which  was  republished 
in  England  as  an  English  work,  and  without 
the  author's  name.  For  some  time  he  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  "  Jurist,"  and  a  contributor 
to  its  pages.  He  wrote  many  articles  in  the 
"  Kew  England  Magazine"  while  it  was  edited 
by  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  he  has  contributed  to 
the  "Christian  Examiner"  and  the  "North 
American  Review."  For  several  years  he  has 
been  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  "Boston 
Courier."  In  the  summer  of  1859  he  embarked 
for  Eurone  a  second  time,  and  returned  in  the 
autumn,  naving  travelled  in  England,  Holland, 
and  France.  During  his  absence  he  wrote  a 
series  of  letters  which  were  published  in  the 
"  Boston  Courier."  Mr.  Hillard  has  served  the 
state  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives and  of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts.  He 
has  also  been  a  member  of  the  common  council 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  for  6  months  its  pres- 
ident He  held  for  some  time  the  office  of  eity 
solidtor,  and  has  been  assiduously  occupied  in 
the  labors  of  his  profession. 

HILLEL,  a  rabbi  and  president  (iumi)  of  the 
sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  Ist  century  B.  C.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  rabbis  of  the  same  name 
by  the  surname  of  Hazzaken  (the  Elder).  He 
is  also  called  the  Babyloniim  from  his  native 
country.  Admired  for  his  humanity,  mOdness^ 
and  love  of  peace,  he  is  also  celebrated  as  the 
reformer  and  great  propagator  of  the  study  of 
the  traditional  lav^  the  results  of  which  were 
afterward  collected  under  the  title  of  JfMna 
by  one  of  his  descendants  and  successors  in  the 
presidency  of  the  sanhedrim,  Rabbi  Jehudidi 
the  Holy.  Hilld's  school  flourished  especiany 
durinff  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  rivu 
school  being  that  of  the  austere  Shammay.  Be- 
side the  legal  decisions  of  Hillel,  various  sayings 
of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Miihna^  as  wdl  as 
numerous  anecdotes  in  the  Omnara,  all  of  which 
express  his  love  of  men,  as  well  as  of  study.  It 
is  be  who,  being  applied  to  by  a  pagan  for  in- 
struction in  the  Mosaic  law,  repUea:  ^**I>o  not 
to  others  what  you  do  not  like  others  to  do  to 
you,'  is  the  ^essence;  every  thing  else  is  but 
comment" — Another  Hillel,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  was  the 
author  of  the  ezistiDg  Jewish  calendar. 

HILLER,  Fbbdinand,  a  German  compose 
and  pianist,  bom  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  of 
Jewish  parents,  Oct.  24,  1811.  At  the  age 
of  10  he  made  his  appearance  in  publio  as  a 
pianist,  and  soon  after  became  the  pupil  of 
Hummel.  Id  1829  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
durinff  a  residence  of  7  years  he  acquired  a  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  composer  and  pianist 
The  next  few  years  of  his  lifo  were  paned  al- 
tematel^  in  Italy  and  Germany,  where  he  pro- 
duced his  operas  Bomildej  Die  Zentdrung  Jem- 
Balenu^  Der  Traum  in  dtr  Chrittnaekt^  and 
Kanradin^  der  letate  Hehenetaufo.  In  1847  he 
became  muacal  director  at  IJnsseldor^  and  8 
years  later  chapelmaster  at  Cologne,  where  he 
founded  the  Bheniah  coDservatory.    He  after- 
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ward  gaye  ootteerto  in  London  and  Paiia^  bar- 
ing  directed  the  Italian  opera  in  tbe  latter  oily 
during  the  aeaaon  of  ISSl-'S,  and  prodooed  there 
a  tjmphtuDj  entitled  £$  mum  doeh  IkiMmg 
^Mrdet^  tiia  works  are  nnmeroQs,  and  embraoe 
a  wide  range.  He  ranks  among  Uie  first  living 
pianoforte  oomposersL 

HILLH0U6E,  Jambb,  LLJ).,  a  U.  6.  senator 
from  Ocnneolioat,  bom  in  Mbntnlle,  Oct.  21, 
1764,  died  in  New  Haven,  Deo.  29, 1832.  He 
was  graduated  at  Taleoollege  in  1778,  of  whioh 
institation  he  was  treasurer  from  1782  for  about 
50  years.  He  stadied  law,  and  took  an  aotive 
part  in  the  straggle  of  the  revolution;  was  a 
member  of  oongreas  in  1791,  and  in  1794  was 
ehosen  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he 
remained  for  16  years.  Besigning  his  seat  in 
1610,  he  was  appointed  oommissioner  of  the 
sehool  fond  of  Uonnectiont  and  continned  to 
aot  aa  snoh  for  15  years. — Jaios  Abhawam,  an 
American  poet,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
Kew  Haven,  Sept  26, 1789,  died  at  his  residenoe 
near  New  Haven,  Jan.  4^  1841.  He  was  grad* 
anted  at  Yale  college  in  1808.  In  1812  he  de- 
livo^  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  at 
New  Haven  a  poem  entitled  ^  The  Judgment,  a 
Virion,"  descriptive  of  the  scenes  of  the  last 
day,  which  was  immediately  published  (New 
York,  1812),  and  was  commended  by  both 
American  and  English  critics.  He  engaged  in 
oommeroe  in  New  York;  in  1819  he  virited 
Eng^nd,  and  published  in  London  his  drama 
of  "Perov's  Maaqne,"  which  was  reprinted  in 
New  York  with  ohaages  in  1820.  In  1822  he 
removed  to  a  country  seat  near  New  Haven, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
1825  he  published  his  second  drama,  '*  Hadad ;" 
and  in  1889  a  collected  edition  of  his  writings 
appeared  in  Boston,  under  the  tiUe  of  **  Dramas, 
Inseoursea,  and  other  ^eces.*'  It  included,  be- 
mde  several  pdished  prose  comporitions,  ^De- 
metria,"  a  domestic  Italian  tragedy,  which  ho 
had  written  in  1818. 

HTLTJARD,  Hxhbt  WASHnroToar,  an  Amer- 
ican lawyer,  politician,  and  scholar,  bora  in 
Cumberland  co.,  N.  0.,  Aug.  8, 1808.  During 
his  childhood  his  father  remored  to  OolumUa, 
8.  0.  He  was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina 
eoBege  at  the  age  of  18,  and  began  the  study  of 
law  at  Columbia,  but  soon  afUnrward  removed 
to  Athens,  Ga.  In  1829  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  practised  his  profession  in  Athens 
for  2  years.  In  1881  he  was  elected  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  univerrity  of  Alabama,  which 
he  held  for  8  years.  In  1888  he  was  elected  to 
the  lendatnre  from  Montgomery  co.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  whig  nanonal  convention  at 
Harrisborg  in  1840,  where  he  aealoualy  advo- 
cated the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay.  In  1841  he 
was  nominated  for  congress,  but  as  the  election 
that  year  was  nnder  tiie  ^  general  ticket  tf- 
tem,^'  he  was  defeated,  though  he  received  a 
large  minority  in  his  own  district.  In  1842  he 
was  salt  as  charg6  d'affiiires  to  Belgium,  where 
he  remained  2  years.  In  1845  he  was  elected 
to  congress,  and  was  successively  redacted  an- 


^  1851,  when  he  deeUned  being  again  a  candi* 
date.  His  first  speech  in  congress  was  in  favor 
of  giving  notice  to  England  of  our  wish  to  dia- 
coatinne  the  Joint  occupancy  of  Or^^.  In 
1846  he  voted  for  the  adwlirtm  tari$  separat- 
ing on  that  question  from  the  great  bodv  of  his 
whig  friends.  In  common  with  the  other  rep- 
resentatives from  thesouthera  states,  he  opposed 
tbe  Wilmot  pooviso,  and  he  was  a  prominent 
advocate  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1860. 
In  1856  he  was  a  candidate  on  the  illlmore 
electoral  ticket  of  Alabama,  and  in  1857  he  was 
solicited  to  become  the  American  candidate  for 
congress;  but  he  published  a  letter  declining 
the  nomination,  and  announcing  his  purpose  to 
act  with  the  democratic  party.  In  1855  a  vol- 
ume of  his  speeches  was  published  in  New  York. 

BILLIARD,  Nicholas,  an  English  miniature 
painter,  bora  in  Exeter  in  1547,  died  in  1619. 
He  was  by  profession  a  Jeweller ;  but  having  a 
taste  for  pamting,  he  sttidied  the  w<»>ks  otnol- 
bein,  and  became  noted  for  his  miniatures.  He 
painted  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  Elizabeth  several 
times,  James  I.,  and  other  eininent  persons. 

HILL8BCR0UGH.  I,  A  S,  co.  of  N.  H., 
bordering  on  Mass.,  intersected  in  its  £.  part  by 
the  Merrunack  river,  and  drained  in  the  W.  by 
the  Contooco<^;  area,  960  sq.  m*;  popu  in 
1850,  57,478.  It  has  a  gently  diversified  sms 
fBOdy  but  has  few  hills  of  great  elevation.  The 
soil  is  fertile  and  well  watered  with  running 
streams  and  small  lakes.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  205,684  bushels  of  Indian  oora,  110^ 
571  of  oata,  840,719  of  potatoes,  76,850  tons  of 
hay,  and  1,014,774  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
16  cotton  mills,  8  woollen  factories,  18  machine 
shops,  18  grist  mills,  96  saw  and  planing  mills, 
2  piftper  mills.  28  tanneries,  84  churches,  10 
newspaper  oflocea,  and  12,788  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Concord,  CiHitoocook  valley.  New  Hampshire 
central,  Wilton,  and  Peterborough  and  Shirley 
railroads.  Capitals^  Amherst,  lumcheeter^and 
NashuiL  U.  A  W.  CO.  of  the  peninsula  of  Flor- 
ida, bordering  on  tbe  ffulf  of  Mexico;  area» 
about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 2,877,  of  whom 
660  were  slaves.  Its  coast  is  deeply  indented 
by  Tampa  bay,  and  it  is  drained  by  Hillsborough, 
Alafia,  and  Manatee  rivers.  Its  surfoce  is  low, 
level  and  in  some  places  marshy,  and  is  tim- 
berea  with  live  oak  and  palmetto.  The  soil  is 
very  rich.  The  productions  in  1850  were  16,- 
268  bushels  of  Indian  cora,  26,256  of  sweet 
potatoes,  5,575  lbs.  of  rice,  24,250  jnllons  of 
molasses,  and  18  bales  of  cotton.  "Hiere  were 
2  saw  mills,  4  churches,  and  120  pupils  attend- 
ingpnblic  schools. 

HILLSDALE,  a  S.  co.  of  Mich.,  bounded  8. 
by  Ohio,  and  touching  the  N.  E.  extremity  of 
Indiana;  area  555  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  16,- 
159.  It  is  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  St 
Joseph's  river  of  Lake  Michigan,  St  Joseph's  of 
the  Maumee.  the  Ealamaaoo,  and  Grand  river. 
It  has  an  undulatfaig  snriSMe,  heavily  timbered  in 
the  S.  and  supporting  elsewhere  a  thin  growtii 
of  oak  and  hickory.    The  boH  is  a  rich  sandy 
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kam.  Tbe  jprodnedons  in  18S0  ware  S1(I,1M 
buibek  of  wbent,  S4T,M0  of  Indltn  ooni,  136,- 
187  of  ofttfl,  108,109  of  potatoes,  lfi,657  tons  of 
hay,  and  82,006  lbs.  of  wo<^  Thero  were  8 
grist  mills,  24  saw  mills,  2  iron  fbunderies,  4 
newspaper  oilloee,  2  ohnrahea,  and  5,628  pupils 
attending  poblio  schools.  Iron  ore  and  fine 
aandatone  are  found  in  the  county.  It  is  inter* 
sected  by  tbe  Michigan  southern  and  northern 
Indiana  railroad.    Capita],  Hillsdale. 

HILLSDALE  OOLLEGE,  an  institution  of 
learning  in  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Freewill  Baptists.  It  was  originally 
established  at  Spring  Arbor  by  a  vote  of  the 
Michigan  yearly  meeting  in  1844,  and  was  chaN 
iered  as  a  college  in  the  following  year.  In 
1860  it  was  removed  to  Hillsdale.  The  college 
is  open  to  both  sexes,  which  may  pursue  the 
same  course  of  study,  though  an  optional  and 
partially  distinct  coarse  is  arran^  for  females. 
The  fiusulty  consists  of  the  president,  5  profes- 
sors, and  2  tutors.  The  number  of  students  in 
1860  was  44,  of  whom  8  were  females.  Con- 
nected with  the  college  is  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment, having  in  that  year  718  students,  of  whom 
270  were  females.  The  college  has  $60,000  in- 
vested iu  buildings,  and  an  endowment  secured 
of  $100,000.  Its  first  president  was  the  Rev. 
D.  M.  Graham,  who  held  the  office  from  1844 
to  1848.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  in- 
cumbent, E.  B.  Fairfield,  LL.D. 

HILTCN,  William,  an  English  painter,  bom 
at  Lincoln,  June  8,  1786,  died  Dec.  80,  1880. 
He  Stddied  at  the  royal  academy,  and  early  d^ 
voted  himself  to  historical  painting,  in  which 
he  displayed  a  complete  mastery  of  the  human 
figure,  and  singularly  graoefhl  composition.  In 
his  choice  of  subjects,  many  of  which  are  from 
classic  mythology,  he  evhiced  true  poetic  feel- 
ing. One  of  his  best  works  is  ^^Una  and  the 
Lion  entering  the  Cave  of  Coroeca,'*  which  has 
been  engraved.  He  was  a  royal  academician, 
and  succeeded  Fuseli  as  keeper  of  the  academy. 

HIMALATA  MOUNTAINS  (Sanscrit,  hema, 
snow,  and  alaya^  place  of),  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains bordering  on  Hindostan  on  the  N.,  and 
separating  it  from  Thibet.  Little  was  known 
of  the  Himalaya,  nor  was  it  supposed  that 
its  summits  rivalled  those  of  the  Andes  in 
elevation,  until  in  1802  the  observations  of 
Col.  Crawford,  who  had  resided  for  some 
time  in  Nepaul,  were  made  public.  Expedi- 
tions were  soon  set  on  foot  to  explore  the 
central  portions  of  the  range,  and  these  estab- 
lished its  preeminence  in  the  heiditof  its  peaks 
over  all  the  other  mountains  of  the  world.  The 
range  is  an  almost  unbroken  barrier,  160  m.  in 
width,  extending  1,440  m.  from  the  great  bend 
of  the  Brahmapootra  In  lat  28''  N.,  long.  06** 
E.,  to  the  break  in  the  vaUey  of  Casmnere, 
through  which  the  river  Binde  or  Indus  flows 
on  its  way  to  the  Arabian  sea,  in  lat.  W*  N., 
long.  78''  E.  In  the  first  half  of  its  western 
course  the  chain  makes  but  2^  northing;  it  then 
bends  N.  W.,  mfiking  the  other  6"*  of  latitude  in 
about  as  many  of  long^de*    Across  the  Indus 


the  Hindoo  Koosh  is  the  ektaasfan  of  iliei 
mountain  group;  and  in  the  other  direction,  on 
the  fhrther  side  of  the  Bramapootra,  the  range 
under  other  names  spreads  out  in  the  oountry 
of  Bootaa  and  Assam,  and  extends  toward  the 
Chinese  sea.  The  map  of  Hindostan  exhibita  a 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  stmcture  of  these 
mountains.  Unlike  other  ruiges,  which  send 
off  at  a  greater  or  less  angle  with  themselves  the 
waters  they  divide,  these  admit  along  their  K. 
slopes  great  streams  to  flow  parallel  with  their 
own  course.  Commencing  near  the  central 
point  of  the  range,  they  follow  it  in  neariy  op- 
posite directions.  The  one  called  the  Sanpoo 
(the  main  branch  of  the  Brahmapootn)  flows 
700  m.  eastwardly,  till  in  Bootan,  where  the 
mountains  flatten  aWay,  it  passes  around  them, 
uniting  its  waters  with  the  vast  floods  poured 
out  by  the  Ganges,  that  are  gathered  by  its 
branches  tnm  the  8.  slopes  of  the  same  ranges 
which  on  their  N.  side  fed  the  BanpooL  So  tiie 
Indus  startinff  from  the  same  souroe  flows  N.  W. 
along  the  endosed  valley  of  the  N.  K  iiope,*  and 
flnds  a  passage  through  at  last  into  the  vaUey  of 
Cashmere,  between  which  and  the  AralHan  sea 
it  receives  as  branches  the  great  rivers  whose 
sources  are  Just  across  the  mountains  from  thosia 
of  the  main  stresm.  One  of  these  branches^ 
the  SntleJ,  also  heads  on  the  N.  side  near  the 
souroe  of  the  Indus,  but  more  among  the  monn- 
tsins;  andthistoopassesN.W.  188  m. through 
a  country  of  awfrd  sublimity,  till  it  finda  a  gap 
by  which  it  crosses  the  range.  Thus  the  map 
indicates  an  increasing  elevation  firom  eadi  ex- 
tremity to  the  portion  midway  along  the  groop ; 
also  high  lands  in  Thibet,  which  forbid  tiie 
spread  of  the  rivers  toward  the  N.  K ;  and  again 
a  parallel  system  of  elevations  which  direct  the 
waters  along  longitudinal  valleys.  It  also  points 
out  the  rapid  descent  which  the  streams  must 
make  on  the  southern  slopes,  reaching  as  they 
do,  in  a  comparatively  short  distance,  the  coon- 
try  of  plains  entered  by  the  northern  bnmches 
after  circuits  of  nearly  1,000  miles.  Theplatna 
of  India  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  HiBBalayn 
are  but  littie  elevated  above  the  level  of  tiie 
sea;  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  tiiey  may  be 
860  feet  above  this  level  in  the  meridian  of 
Calcutta,  and  in  the  Pui^anb  toward  the  ^. 
extremity  of  the  range  the  elevation  may  be 
1,000  feet  From  these  plains  the  view  6i  the 
mountains  is  for  the  greater  part  of  tiie  time  ob- 
scured by  the  vapors  flUling  iqwn  the  aootbeni 
ridges;  but  after  the  cessation  of  the  6.  £.1 


soons  the  snowy  peaks  are  sometiinea  seen  tit  a 
distance  of  about  200  m.,  at  an  an^  of  eleva* 
tion  of  only  about  I*'  above  a  honxontal  Una. 
On  iqiproaching  nearer  to  the  <flMin,  the  distant 
peaks  are  lost  to  view  behind  the  nearer  wood- 
ed ones,  and  (^pses  are  rarely  obtained  that 
impress  one  with  the  vast  magnitude  and  sin- 

Emdous  height  of  the  eliain.  Dr.  Joeei^  D. 
ooker,  author  of  ^Himalayan  Jonmala,^  dis- 
tinguishes 4  parallel  longitndinal  belts  c€  coon- 
try  in  the  structure  of  tnese  moantaina.  The 
lowest  on  the  B.  side  extends  frmn  tim    ~  ~ 
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«f  India  to  t«^c»s  irliero  now  is  met  with  in 
winter.  It  is  from  40  to  M  nu  in  widtli,  nam- 
ing it  ms.7  be  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  mean 
elevation,  with  peaks  1S,000  to  14,000  feet  iugh. 
Tlie  lower  portioiis  are  tropieal,  the  upper  tem- 
perate. It  is  eat  up  by  ravines,  but  is  not  par> 
tienlarlj  precipitooa.  Bejond  this  ranges  the 
2d  or  snowy  belt,  that  of  the  highest  peaks,  80 
to  40  m.  broad,  its  sarfiuse  mgged  and  precip- 
itooa, with  sammita  rising  frequently  to  20,000, 
some  to  26,000,  and  a  few  even  to  28,000  Hoet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  of  the  riven 
flow  in  deep  gorges  across  this  belt,  their  beds 
not  more  than  8,000  feet  above  the  sea  leveL 
The  mean  elevation  is  proi>ably  under  18,000 
feet  To  tlussnooeeds  the  central  belt  or  axis  of 
the  chain,  from  10  to  20  ul  broad,  its  mean  ele* 
vation  perhaps  16,000  feet,  and  the  main  ridge  or 
water^ed  aeldom  below  17,000  feet  except  at 
the  extremitiea;  the  snr&ce  is  rocky  and  often 
pradpitona.  Tlie  northern  belt  is  a  region  of 
mountains  and  valleys  little  explored,  constitut- 
ing the  slope  toward  Thibet.  Its  dimate  is 
temperate,  but  of  excessive  vicissitudes,  subject 
to  drought,  sad  the  hills  lack  the  luxuriant  for- 
est growth  whidi  covers  those  of  correqK>nd- 
ing  mvatiotts  upon  the  other  side.  Other  writ- 
ers msak  of  a  oelt  of  alluvial  hills  bordering 
the  pudns  of  Hindoetan,  and  K  of  them  a  tract 
called  the  Terra  or  Terreeaaa,  10  to  80  m. 
wide  and  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  se^ 
covered  with  dense  pestilential  jungle,  and  ex» 
tending  along  the  foot  of  rocky  ridaes  of  6,000 
to  6,000  feet  elevation.  Between  these  and  the 
higher  raagea  are  feund  the  cultivated  valleys 
of  Nepanl,  8ikkim,  Bootan,  and  Assam,  con- 
taining mcturescnie  and  populooa  towns  and  vil- 
laoea.  Belund  these  are  the  forest-clad  moun* 
tarns,  and  still  further  back  the  anowy  range. 
Bishop  Heber  describes  this  homid  malarious 
forest  tract,  caDed  the  Terra,  skirtina  the  south- 
em  foot  of  the  EQmalaya,  as  a  long,  black,  level 
Une,  appearing  as  though  it  might  have  been 
diawn  with  i&  and  a  ruler.  It  gradually  nar^ 
rows  away  as  it  aaina  in  height  toward  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  cham,  and  dissppears  to  the 
W.  of  the  Sutlcj.  Back  of  this  tract  Dr.  Hook- 
er states  that  ^^  the  monntaina  rise  more  or  less 
suddenly,  though  seldom  in  precipices.^'  They 
are  reached  someUmes  by  aifBcult  paths  that 
IbUdw  up  the  narrow  and  pestilential  goraes  of 
the  rivers,  or  more  ocMnmonly  by  the  roaos  that 
ascend  into  the  healthier  atmosphere  upon  the 
summits  of  the  secondary  ridges.  These  ridges 
present  to  the  traveller  toward  the  axis  of 
the  chain  a  snecession  of  ascents  and  descents ; 
in  eadb  valley  his  progress  is  interrupted  by  a 
stream  tributary  to  the  nearest  river  to  the 
right  or  left,  or  by  the  deep  gorges  of  the  larger 
hranohea  themselves;  and  upon  the  slopes  his 
course  iaimpeded  by  forestsand  rocky  precipicea 
No  plain  anywhere  opena  out  before  him ;  and 
during  the  warmer  portion  of  the  year  elood 
and  fog  shut  in  the  view  from  the  commanding 
points  he  reaches.  So  nigged  are  the  moun- 
tains that  12  or  14  ds^s  are  usually  required 


fcr  the  journey  of  about  100  m.  to  the  axla  of 
the  cham  upon  the  main  routes  from  India  to 
Thibet  The  parade  ground  of  the  old  mill- 
tary  post  of  Sabathoo,  in  the  region  of  the 
Sotm,  i  m.  long  and  i  m.  wide,  was  sdd  to  be 
the  only  level  spot  between  it  and  the  Tartar 
frontier  on  the  N.  or  the  valley  of  Nepaui  on 
the  £.  While  the  mountains  Ihus  oppose  their 
mggedness  and  meteorological  conditions  to 
investigations  of  th^  peculiar  features,  th^ 
offer  no  inducements,  in  rich  mines  of  diver, 
gold,  or  precious  stones,  to  tempt  their  explo- 
ration, and  establish  settiements  under  their 
snowy  peaks ;  nor  do  they  present  fertile  tracta 
upon  ateppes  of  different  elevations  invitina  cn]^ 
tivation,  with  the  offer  in  convenient  proxhnity 
of  the  fruits  of  temperate  and  tropical  dimea 
Hence  it  is  not  stranae  that  oceaaiooal  travellers, 
in  their  attempts  to  define  the  forms  of  masses  so 
vast  with  contour  so  irregular,  disaaree  in  their 
accounta,  and  iStil  to  convey  dear  Ideaa  of  the 
topography  of  the  different  portions.  By  moat 
of  them  the  secondary  ridges  on  the  8.  side,  par- 
ticulariy  of  the  £.  portion  of  the  chain,  are  rep- 
resented as  spurs  leaving  this  at  ri^^t  angles^ 
though  as  seen  from  the  plains  at  a  distance 
they  present  the  appearance  of  longitudinal 
rid^  The  strike  of  the  rocky  formations  of 
which  the  chain  is  composed — the  metamor» 
phic  slates  and  granitic  rocks  of  the  central  por> 
tion,  and  the  silarian  sandstone  of  the  southern 
ridges — is  described  as  everywhere  witii  the 
general  course  of  the  mountains,  thus  suggest 
ing  a  resemblance  of  the  system  to  that  w  the 
Appakchians  of  the  United  States  in  its  parallel 
ridgea  and  valine,  though  this  feature  on  the 
8.  side  of  the  Indian  mountains  may  be  obscured 
by  the  effect  of  rapid  and  excessive  drdnage.-^ 
The  statements  as  to  the  relative  amount  and 
duration  of  the  snow  upon  ti»e  N.  and  8.  slopes 
of  the  chain  have  led  to  much  controveny. 
The  anth<»ities  generally  concur  in  representii^ 
that  milder  temperatures  prevail  upon  the  iT 
aide  than  at  corresponding  heii^ts  on  the  op* 
posite  side.  The  two  Gerards  make  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow  on  the  8.  side  at  12,961  feet^ 
and  on  the  N.  16,620.  Lieut  8trachey,  ex- 
tending his  observations  over  a  district  between 
long.  77**  and  61%  where  heights  covered  with 
perpetual  snow  are  found  over  a  belt  of  66  m, 
in  widtii  between  lat  60*"  and  82'',  concluded 
that  the  snow  line  on  the  Thibetan  side  is 
16,600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  the  Indian 
side  16,600.  On  the  8.  slope  grain  is  cultivated 
with  difficulty  at  10,000  feet,  while  on  the  otiier 
side  good  crops  are  raised  at  16,000  feet.  It 
arows  even  at  18,644  feet^  as  seen  by  Capt 
Gerard.  This  is  more  than  1,200  feet  higher 
than  the  snow  line  in  the  equatorial  Andea. 
The  belt  constituting  the  water-ehed  is  de» 
scribed  aa  exeeanvdy  odd,  bleak,  and  dreary, 
but  in  great  part  free  from  snow.  This  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  rain  douds  being  deprived 
of  their  moisture  as  they  are  swept  from  the 
bay  of  Bengal  over  the  secondary  ridges,  upon 
whidi  it  is  in  part  predi^tated  in  rain  and 
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ike  romainder  in  snow  upon  the  higher  peaks. 
But  the  cause  of  the  milder  temperature  is  not 
80  obvious.  The  highest  peaks  are  not  found 
along  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  range, 
but  K>r  the  most  part  they  are  to  the  8.  of  it^ 
rising  in  scattered  groups  from  the  secondarj 
ridffes.  Of  several  <tf  these  groups  to  the  £.  of 
Siuim  little  is  known,  ezoept  that  as  seen  from 
a  distance  thej  appear  to  reach  heights  of  28,- 
000  to  26,000  f^t^  or  perhaps  more.  North  of 
Sikkim  is  a  noted  groap  of  immense  peaks, 
among  which  stands  preeminent  Kintschind- 
Junga,  28,156  feet  (Petermann),  or  Einehin- 
junga,  28,178  feet  (Hooker),  in  lat  27''42\  long. 
88"  11' ;  and  one  degree  further  east  Tschu- 
malari,  28,946  (P.),  or  Ohumulari,  28,929  feet 
(H.).  Upon  the  same  parallel  stands,  in  long. 
86"*  58\  the  peak  reoently  ascertained  bj  Col. 
Wangh  to  be  the  highest  ever  yet  surveyed, 
29,002  feet,  and  named  by  him  Mt.  Everest  in 
honor  of  the  preceding  surveyor-general  of  In- 
dia. In  the  liepaulese  its  name  is  Gorishanta ; 
by  the  people  of  Thibet  it  is  called  Ohingo- 
fanmara.  Mr.  Hodgson  had  incorrectly  given 
to  it  the  name  Deodunga  or  Beodhungaf  which 
was  that  of  a  peak  near  by  of  only  8^000  feet 
elevation.  Dhualagiri  or  Dhawalagin,  in  lat 
28°  42',  long.  88°  82',  formerly  estimated  at 
28,000  feet,  u  rated  by  Ool.  Wauffh  at  26,826. 
From  the  W.  extremity  of  Nepaul  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Indus  through  the  chain,  no  fewer 
than  50  peaks  are  enumerated,  the  heights  of 
which  range  between  19,500  and  25,749  feet^ 
which  latter  is  the  height  of  Nanda  Devi  in 
Eumaon,  drawn  by  Heber  as  a  snowv  spire,  its 
sides  sloping  at  an  angle  of  70°  with  the  horizon, 
and  rising  far  above  the  similarly  snow-clad 
summits  around.  Every  12th  year  the  natives 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  mountain,  and  the 
£»w  who  succeed  in  reaching  the  spot  hold  a 
religious  festival  at  a  point  a  mile  below  the 
inacessible  summit.  The  mean  height  of  the 
central  portion  alonff  the  western  Himalaya  is 
estimated  at  20,000  feet ;  and  the  passes  some- 
times cross  at  heights  of  18,000  to  19,000  feet—- 
The  lakes  occurring  in  the  Himalaya  are  few 
in  number,  and  not  of  very  great  extent;  the 
only  important  ones  are  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
axis,  and  are  the  sources  of  the  branches  of  the 
Indus,  Sntid,  and  Sanpoo.  Some  of  these  are 
salt  The  largest  are  from  20  to  80  m.  in 
length.  The  WuUnr  lake  in  Oashmere,  5,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  sheet  of  water  21  m. 
long  E.  and  W.,  and  9  broad,  formed  by  the 
spreading  out  of  the  river  Jhylum,  the  oidy  in- 
stance on  the  whole  range  of  a  river  thus  ex* 
pan^ng  into  a  lake.  The  rivers  are  fed  during 
the  summer  by  copious  rains  brought  up  by  the 
S.  E  monsoons,  wnich  sweep  over  the  bay  of 
Beuffal,  and,  reaching  the  eastern  Himalaya 
in  April,  gradually  progress  westward.  The 
whole  6.  side  of  the  chain  by  midsummer  is 
enveloped  in  clouds  and  mists.  In  September 
they  begin  to  dear  off  in  the  western  divisions, 
but  in  the  eastern  the  rains  are  not  over  till 
October  or  November.  In  the  winter  an  upper 


enrrent  of  6.  W.  wfaids  brings  new  snppliM  of 
moisture,  which  fidls  in  snow  upon  the  higher 
mountains,  and  there  is  in  the  more  humid  proT- 
inces  a  short  rainy  season  about  the  close  of 
the  vear.  The  outer  ranges  receive  the  most 
of  the  rain.  Dr.  Hooker  estimates  the  fall  in 
Sikkim  to  amount  to  120  inches  in  the  year  at 
7,000  feet  elevation,  and  to  gradually  decreaaa 
to  10  inches  at  19,000  feet  The  rivers  flowing 
S.  are  thus  much  laraer  and  more  numerous 
than  those  upon  the  N.  side  of  the  ohain.  In 
their  upper  x>ortions  their  descent  is  compare 
tively  gentle,  but  further  down  they  ran  with 
s;reat  rapidity,  and  generally  in  deep  and  almost 
inaccessible  ravines ;  yet  they  rarely  foim  eas* 
cades  of  any  grandeur.  Fish  of  the  carp  kind 
abound  in  them  from  the  plains  to  16,000  feet 
elevation,  except  at  heights  between  6,000  and 
10,000  feet  Those  of  eastern  Thibet  especially 
swarm  with  fish  at  elevations  from  10,000  to 
14,000  feet  Glaciers  are  numerous  in  the  more 
elevated  portions  of  the  mountains,  but  are 
wasted  away  before  they  reach  the  lower  val- 
leys. Deposits  of  bowlders  and  extennve  mo- 
ridnes,  found  in  all  the  valleys  at  heights  ex- 
ceeding 8,000  or  9,000  feet,  indicate  that  the 
glaciers  formerly  reached  6,000  feet  below  thdr 
present  limits.  Volcanoes  are  entirely  wanting 
throughout  the  range,  and  there  are  no  evi* 
denoes  of  extinct  ones.  Hot  springs  are  fre- 
quently met  with  at  heights  from  10,000  to  18,- 
000  feet,  their  temperature  ranging  from  100° 
to  180°  F.— The  geological  formations  throogh 
the  most  elevated  portions  of  ih»  range  are 
principally  metamorphio  slates  altonating  with 
granitic  belts.  They  form  the  lofdest  peaks; 
and  against  them  rest  strata  of  the  adnrian 
period.  The  formations  range  with  the  chwa, 
and  are  seen  usually  dipping  toward  its  axia 
In  Eumaon  rocks  of  the  oolitio  fwrnation  suc- 
ceed to  the  Silurian,  and  in  some  of  the  Isrgv 
river  valleys  at  elevations  of  16,000  feet  are 
found  tertiary  beds  with  fossils  referring  them 
to  the  miocene  period.  Among  them  are  soe- 
cimens  of  extinct  species  of  the  hone,  nii- 
noceros,  elq>hant,  hippopotamus,  Aol  Freeh 
water  pleistocene  deposits  have  been  found 
bv  Dr.  Thomson  in  the  extreme  western  ^m- 
alaya  of  Thibet,  on  the  flanks  of  mountains 
far  above  the  present  level  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes.  The  mineral  productions  are  of  little 
importance.  Gold  is  found  in  eastern  Thibel, 
but  the  Chinese  government  prevents  its  being 
worked  to  much  extent  In  Eoonawur,  a  dis- 
trict at  the  passage  of  the  Sut]<j  through  ths 
chain,  are  mines  of  specular  iron  ore,  which 
have  been  long  worked  by  horizontal  excava- 
tions, extending  sometimes  half  a  mile  into  the 
mountains.  The  ore  is  converted  into  wioog^ 
iron  by  the  natives,  who  make  of  it  sabses, 
knives,  and  hatchets,  the  best  metal  being 
known  as  that  of  the  locality  called  Sheel.  Cop- 
per ores  too  are  found  here,  and  also  in  Nepnl 
and  Sikkim;  but  they  are  not  workedr-Tbe 
vegetable  prodnctions  in  the  lower  portaoDS  of 
the  mountains  are  those  of  the  tropics.    Thsy 
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reaobvpiotheMgbtof  6,000  or  7,000  ftet  in 
the  humid  central  portions  of  the  range,  and  in 
the  extreme  western  to  8,000  or  4,000  feet  In 
^e  deep  goi|^  of  the  riyers  are  plantains, 
pahna,  uid  fig  trees;  above  are  magnolias  ana 
lanzels;  to  these  socoeed  oaks,  obestnuts,  birdhes, 
^ka ;  still  higher  are  pine  forests,  then  rhodo- 
dendra  and  the  scanty  alpine  growth.  AU  these 
products  of  the  colder  portions  are  recognized 
OS  European  forms.  These  indeed  begin  to  ap- 
pear as  the  tropical  plants  give  wi^  to  those  of 
temperate  climes ;  and  at  heights  from  6,000  to 
12,000  feet  are  seen  spedes  of  oak,  maple,  ash, 
cherry,  poplar,  hornbeam,  joniper,  willow,  pinea 
and  many  other  of  fiimiliar  names,  some  of 
which  are  identical  with  the  species  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  grains,  guden  fhiits,  and 
vegetebles  cultivated  in  the  upper  portions  of 
the  mountains  are  verf  similar  to  those  of 
northern  Europe.  In  the  state  of  Bussaher,  of 
which  Koonawur  is  a  province,  grapes  are  ex- 
teudve^  cultivated,  and  tea  is  produced  as  an 
artide  of  commerce.  The  distribution  of  the 
£nma  is  rimilar  to  that  of  the  flora:  tropical 
forms  in  the  lower  regions,  among  which  are 
found  tigers,  leopards,  buffiiloes,  the  rhinoceros, 
elephants,  te. ;  m  the  upper  districts  European 
t^pes  predominate,  mixel  with  Chinese  and 
Japanese  fbrms  to  the  eastward,  and  partaking 
in  the  alpine  districts  of  the  Siberian  character. 
— The  inhabitants  constitute  many  tribes  and 
nations,  of  the  Mongolian  race.  Those  of  all  the 
vallejsabove  8,000  feet  elevation  are  Thibetans^ 
in  whom  the  Indo-European  is  more  or  less 
intermixed  with  the  MongoHan.  A  recent  Eng^ 
lish  writer  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  in 
the  Himalayas  says :  *^  The  diflference  whidi  gen- 
erally eiists  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains 
and  uiose  of  the  mountains  is  perhaps  nowhere  so 
manifest  as  in  India;  and  the  contrast  becomes 
more  and  more  decided  the  nearer  one  approach- 
es the  snow-capped  peeks  of  the  Himalayas. 
iVom  a  dark  bronze  color,  the  complexion  of  the 
inhalntants  becomes  almost  fair,  while  the  people 
are  more  active  but  less  graoefol  in  their  move* 
mants.  The  hill  tribes  are  moreover  more  moral 
and  rincere  than  the  people  of  the  plains,  and  in 
disposition  are  not  unlike  the  Europeans  of  the 
north.  This  affinity  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  similarity  of  climate,  for  the  Indian 
mountaineers  have  less  communication  with 
Europeans  than  those  who  inhabit  the  plains. 
The  same  cause  which  covers  their  mountain 
land  with  stately  pine  trees  influences  them  in 
their  dress,  which  consists  of  thick  garments, 
while  those  worn  in  the  valleys  are  made  of  the 
lightest  materials.  Their  houses  are  not  unlike 
those  of  the  Swiss,  being  built  of  wood,  and 
indeed  many  of  them  have  all  the  appearance 
of  ehdleU.  Those  tribes  who  live  nearest  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow  are  afflicted  with 
goitre.  The  hill  men  are  strongly  attached  to 
tiieir  mountain  homes^  and  do  not  wHlindy  unit 
tiiem  for  any  considerable  time.^'  The  Engnsh 
have  established  many  stations  at  points  ritnated 
from  6,000  to  8,000  faet  above  the  sea,  where 
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tii^  find  a  healtiiy  atmosj^ere  and  a  climate 
like  that  of  England;  and  th^  anticipate  the  time 
when  the  habitable  portions  of  tiie  Himalayas 
will  be  peopled  by  their  own  colonists  and  theh: 
descendants.  Dr.  Hooker  names  the  following 
as  the  most  important  of  these  hill  sanataria, 
as  he  caUs  them :  Daijeeling,  elevation  7,000  to 
8,000  feet,  in  Sikkun ;  Nainital,  6,000  to  7,000 
feet,  and  Almora,  6,000to  6,000  feet,  in  Kumaon; 
Masuri,  6,000  to  7,000  feet,  in  Gurwhal;  Simla, 
7,000  to  8,000  fset,  in  Sirmore ;  Kanm  7,000  to 
8,000  feet,  in  thoBeas  valley ;  and  Murree,  7,000 
to  8,000  feet,  between  the  Indus  and  Jhylum. 
— ^The  most  recent  explorers  of  the  Himalavas 
are  Adolph  Schlagjntweit,  who  was  mnrd«red  In 


Aug.  1857,  while  engaged  in  his  investigations, 
and  his  brothers  Hermann  and  Robert.  From  a 
map  drawn  up  in  May,  1859,  and  presented  by 
them  to  the  trench  ffeographical  society,  it  ap- 
pears that,  in  accordiBnce  with  Alexander  von 
Humboldt's  map  of  the  mountain  chains  and  vol- 
canoes of  cenlaral  Asia  (1848),  but  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Thomson  and  other  later  geog- 
raphers, there  is  not  the  least  connection  between 
the  Kuen-lun  and  Earakorum  branches  of  the 
Himalayas,  each  of  them  being  an  independent 
<^ain^ — The  most  important  works  relating  to 
the  Himalayas  are  the  '*  Himalayan  Joumius," 
before  referred  to,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  who 
redded  at  Sikldm;  Hodgson's  papers  in  the 
*^  Asiatic  Besearohes,"  in  which  are  detailed 
accounts  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  zoology  of 
the  mountains ;  numerous  other  papers  in  the 
same  work  and  in  the  ^^  Asiatic  Journal;" 
Bishop  Heber's  "Journal;"  H.  Strachey's 
"Physical  Geography  of  W.  Thibet;"  Eraser's 
"Journal  of  a  Tour  through  Part  of  the  Snowy 
Range  of  the  Himalayas,'' te. 

HIMERA,  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  northern 
Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Himera,  be- 
tween Panormus  and  Oephaloedium.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
7th  centoiy  B.  0.  by  a  colony  from  Zande. 
It  was  once  subject  to  the  tyrant  Pbalaris^  and 
at  another  time  was  a  city  of  refuge  for  the 
Zandfean  tyrant  Scythes.  Subsequentiy,  how- 
ever, it  came  to  have  a  despot  of  its  own,  named 
Terillus,  who,  being  expelled,  applied  to  the 
Gartha^ians  for  assistance,  which  was  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  first  great  expedition 
of  that  people  to  Sicily.  This  event  took  place 
in  480  B.  0.  The  army  of  the  Garthaginians. 
said  to  have  been  800,000  stron^oommanded 
by  Hamllcar,  was  defeated  at  Himera  with 
great  slaughter  by  Geloo  of  Syracuse.  This 
victory  did  not  however  restore  liberty  to  the 
Himeraaans,  but  merdy  transferred  them  from 
the  tyranny  of  TeriZlns  to  that  of  Thrasydsus, 
the  son  of  Theroa  of  Agrigentum,  under  whom 
such  numbers  of  the  citizens  were  executed  or 
banished  that  ere  long  the  city  had  to  be  re- 
pieopled  with  new  colonists,  who,  being  mostly 
of  the  Dorian  race,  rendered  it  thenceforward 
a  DoHc  city.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
Thrasydieus  was  expelled,  and  then  the  citizens 
whom  he  had  driven  into  exile  were  allowed  to 
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return.  In  408  B.  0.  the  second  great  expedi- 
tion of  the  Carthaginians  to  Sicil  j  took  plaoe, 
under  Hannibal  the  son  of  Gisoo  and  grandson 
of  Hamilcar,  to  whom  after  a  desperate  resist- 
anoe  the  citj  saooumbed.  The  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  were  pat  to  the  aword,  8,000  of 
those  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  were  sacri- 
ficed hj  Hannibal  to  the  manes  of  his  grand- 
father Hamilcar,  who  had  Men  in  the  neat 
battle  above  alluded  to,  while  the  city  itself  was 
utterly  destroyed.  Himera  was  never  rebuUt, 
but  such  of  its  inhabitants  as  survived  its  de- 
struction fled  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Ther- 
miB,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Himera. 

HIMILGO,  the  name  of  several  distinguished 
Garthaginians,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  were 
the  following:  I.  The  navigator,  who  lived  in 
the  5th  centuiy  B.  0.,  and  who  was  sent  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  northward  from  Gades  at 
the  same  time  that  Hanno  was  commissioned  to 
escplore  and  colonize  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  On 
his  return  he  is  said  to  have  reported  that  the 
stagnant  nature  of  the  sea,  the  vast  mass  of  sea 
weed  that  floated  on  its  suifaoe,  and  the  absence 
of  wind,  had  prevented  his  progress  toward  the 
north.  II.  A  general  who  commanded,  in  con- 
Junction  with  Hannibal  the  son  of  Gisco,  the 
expedition  sent  by  the  Garthaginians  to  Sicily 
in  408  B.  G.  The  latter  having  been  carried 
off  by  eicknees  soon  after  its  arrival,  Blmiloo 
succeeded  to  the  command.  Having  reduced 
Agrigentum,  destroyed  several  of  the  Greek 
dfies,  and  added  considerably  to  the  Sicilian 
possessions  of  Gartbage,  he  concluded  an  ad- 
vantageous peace  with  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  returned  to  Africa. 
Subsequently,  when  Dionysius  declared  war 
against  Garthage,  and  attacked  her  dominions 
in  Sicily,  Himiloo  was  appointed  to  defend  them. 
Being  worsted,  he  retu*ed  from  Sicily,  but  in 
the  following  spring  returned  with  a  powerftil 
fbrce,  and  after  recovering  the  greater  part  of 
the  lost  territoiT' advanced  against  Syracuse. 
This  enterprise,  however,  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  Himilco,  having  concluded  an  ignominious 
peace,  returned  to  Garthage,  where,  over- 
whelmed with  obloquy,  he  presently  committed 
suicide  bjr  starvation. 

HTMmKT.,  ftecDBiOR  HsiNiiion,  a  German 
composer,  bom  in  Treuenbrietzen,  Prussia,  Nov. 
20, 1766,  died  in  Berlin,  June  8, 1814.  He  early 
attracted  the  netice  of  Frederic  "William  IL, 
who  afforded  him  the  means  to  pursue  his  mu- 
sical studies,  and  tifterward  appointed  him  royal 
chapelmaster.  His  chief  opera  was  his  Semira- 
mide,  first  performed  in  Naples  in  1796.  This 
work  was  said  to  contidn  the  material  of  10 
ordinary  operas.  Himmel  composed  many  can- 
tatas and  occasional  pieces,  and  an  immense 
number  of  pianoforte  compositioos,  songs,  and 
instrumentfd  pieces. 

HIKGE:£Ld£Y,  Eabi.  Lttdwig  Fbhedbioh 
TON,  a  Prussian  minister  of  police,  bom  near 
Meiningen  in  1808,  killed  in  a  duel,  March  10, 
1866.  He  studied  law,  entered  the  public  ser- 
vice at  an  early  age,  was  i^pointed  president 


of  police  in  1848,  introduced  many  reforms  in 
the  police  systeno,  and  founded  many  new  bcH 
neficent  institutions  in  Berlin,  one  of  which  for 
poor  citizens,  established  in  1862,  bears  his 
name  (Bineheldey$t\ftung),  In  1868  he  became 
general  director  of  police,  and  in  1866  he  was 
also  intrusted  with  tnat  department  in  the  min* 
istry  of  the  interior.  In  consequence  of  his 
suppression  of  the  iockey  dub  in  1866  he  was 
involved  in  a  duel  with  a  young  nobleman 
named  Bochow-Plessow,  by  which  he  lost  his 
life.  This  aflbir  gave  rise  to  an  angry  feeling 
between  the  Prussian  bureaucracy  and  some  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  nobili^. 
A  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  1867  upon 
the  spot  near  Gharlottenbnrg  (the  Jungfam- 
luiiii)  where  he  was  killed. 

HIND,  John  Russell,  an  English  astronotaier, 
bom  in  Nottingham,  May  12,  1828.  He  was 
educated  for  a  tradesman,  but,  full  of  enthnn- 
asm  for  the  study  of  astronomy,  he  took  a  dis- 
like to  trade,  and  in  1840  entered  the  office 
of  a  dvil  ennneer  in  London.  Through  the 
influence  of  rrof.  Wheatstone,  he  obtamed  a 
situation  the  same  year  in  the  royal  observa- 
tory at  Greenwich,  where  he  remained  about 
4  years.  Aft^r  a  short  stay  in  Ireland,  where 
he  was  sent  on  the  commission  to  determine 
the  exact  longitude  of  Yalentia,  Ifr.  Hind  was 
i^pointed,  at  the  recommendation  of  Prof. 
Airy,  the  astronomer  royal,  to  a  post  in  the 
observatory  of  Mr.  Bishop,  in  Regent^s  park, 
London.  He  began  here  in  1846  a  series  of 
observations,  during  the  course  of  wfaidi  he 
calculated  the  orbits  and  declinations  of  more 
than  70  planets  and  comets,  noted  16  new  mov- 
able stars  and  8  nebulee,  and  discovered  10 
new  planets.  In  July,  1846,  he  discovered  a 
comet,  which  had  been  observed  by  De  Yico 
two  hours  before  at  Rome ;  and  early  in  1847 
another  comet,  which  at  its  periheUon  pas- 
sage, March  24,  was  bright  enough  to  be  seen  in 
the  strong  morning  twilight,  in  April,  1848, 
he  made  a  very  remarkable  discovery  of  a  new 
reddish  yellow  variable  star  of  the  6th  magni- 
tude in  Ophiuchus.  In  1860  this  star  was  only 
of  the  11th  magnitude,  and  it  was  calculated 
that  it  would  soon  disimpear  altogether.  The 
planets  discovered  by  Ifr.  Hind  are  as  follows: 
Iris,  Aug.  18, 1847;  Flora,  Oct.  18, 1847;  Vic- 
toria, Sept.  18,  1860;  Irene,  May  19,  1861; 
Melpomene,  June  24,  1862 ;  Fortuna,  Aug.  22, 
1862;  Galliope,  Nov.  16,  1862;  Thalia,  Dec. 
16,  1862 ;  Euterpe,  Nov.  8^  1863 ;  Urania,  July 
22,  1864.  In  Dec.  1844,  Mr.  Hmd  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  astronomical  society  of  Lon- 
don, and  was  afterward  appointed  foreign  secre- 
tary to  the  society.  In  1846  he  was  named 
foreign  secretary  to  the  philomathic  society  of 
Paris,  and  in  the  following  year  a  correspond- 
ing member.  He  obtain^  in  1861  from  the 
academy  of  sciences  of  Paris  the  medal  of  La- 
lande,  and  in  the  same  year  became  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  that  society.  In  1862  the 
astronomical  society  of  London  awarded  to  him 
their  royal  medal,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
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BritiBh  goyemmeiit  gave  him  a  pension  of  £200. 
Hr.  Hind  is  the  director  of  the  *^  Nautical  Ahna- 
nac^  of  England.    His  writings  have  senerallj 
been  pahlisJ^ed  in  the  ^*  Transactions^*  of  the 
royal  astronomical  society  of  London,  in  the  Ab- 
tronomisehe  Nachrichten  of  Altona,  and  in  the 
Comptes  rendut  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of 
Paris.    He  is  also  the  author  of  "  An  Astro- 
nomical Vocabulary'*  (1862)  ;  "  The  Comets" 
(1852)  ;    "  The  Solar  System,  a  Descriptive 
Treatise  upon  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  PlanetSj  in- 
dnding  an  Account  of  all  the  Recent  Discover- 
ies** (1852);  "Dlustrated  London  Astronomy, 
for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Students'*  (1858). 

^NDOO  KOOSH,  the  Indian  Caucasus  of 
the  ancients,  a  chiun  of  mountains  on  the  N. 
boundary  of  Hindostan,  separating  the  province 
of  Cabool  from  Balkh  and  Buduckshan.  It  con- 
tinues the  range  of  the  Himalaya  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Indus  through  the  chain  in  long. 
74^,  and  terminates  on  the  W.  at  the  Bamian 
pass,  80  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Cabool,  near  the 
great  peak  Hindoo  Eoosh,  in  long.  68^  50'. 
The  extension  of  the  range  further  west  is  called 
the  Huzareh  mountains.  The  mountains  as 
seen  from  the  plains  on  the  S.  appear  to  rise 
by  4  distinct  ranges,  one  behind  another ;  and 
the  highest  of  these  is  lost  in  a  succession  of 
high  lands,  which  spread  out  in  the  countries 
to  the  N.  The  elevation  of  the  chiun  is  in 
many  places  over  20,000  feet.  The  upper  por- 
tions are  bare  of  vegetation,  and  the  mountains 
generally  resemble  the  Himalaya.  From  Ca- 
bool 6  passes  cross  the  range  to  the  plains  of 
Turkistan.  Though  the  highest  points  reached 
by  these  may  not  exceed  18,000  feet,  the  routes 
are  exceedingly  rough  and  difficult.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  that  rise  in  these  mountains  are  the 
Oxus  or  Jihoon  and  the  Helmund. 

HINDOSTAN,  or  Hindoostan  (Persian,  J5ftn- 
du^  blacks,  and«to»,  land^  **land  of  the  blacks,** 
or  "Negroland**),  the  richest  and  most  cele- 
brated country  of  Asia,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant foreign  possession  of  the  British  empire. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
Trhich  separate  it  from  Thibet  and  Chinese  Tar- 
tary ;  E.  by  Arracan  and  Caasay,  from  which 
it  is  partially  separated  by  the  river  Brah- 
mapootra; 8.  E.,  S.,  and  S.  W.  by  the  bay  of 
Bengal  and  the  Indian  ocean;  and  W.  by  the 
river  Indus.  It  lies  nearly  between  lat.  8^  and 
M""  N.  and  long.  66<*  and  OQ""  E.  The  a  half 
of  the  country  forms  one  of  the  largest  penin- 
sulas in  the  world.  The  extreme  leii^h  of  Hin- 
dostan from  N.  to  8.  is  about  1,800  m.,  and  its 
extreme  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  1,500  m.  Its 
coast  line  is  about  8,200  m.,  of  which  1,900  are 
on  the  Indian  ocean  and  1,800  on  the  bay  of 
Bengal.  The  area  is  about  1,867,000  sq.  m., 
and  the  total  popuktion  is  estimated  at  172,- 
000,000.  Hindostan  naturally  forms  7  great 
geographical  divisions :  1.  The  Himalaya  moun- 
t^dns,  rally  treated  under  their  own  title.  2. 
The  plain  of  the  Indus,  comprising  the  Pnniaub 
or  "country  of  the  6  rivers,*'  viz.:  the  nvers 
Sntl^,  Beas  or  Beeah»  Bavee,  Chenaub,  and 


Jhylmn  or  Behut.  That  part  of  the  plain  which 
is  S.  of  the  Pni\iaub  is  a  ffreat  sandy  desert, 
known  as  the  Thurr,  or  the  aeeert  of  Sinde.  8. 
Sinde,  or  the  country  on  both  sidea  of  the  Indusi 
extending  from  the  sea  nearly  to  the  oonfluenoe 
of  the  Chenaub.  4.  The  plain  of  the  Ganges. 
comprising  the  most  fertile,  best  cultivated,  and 
most  thickly  inhabited  portion  of  Hindostan. 
It  is  naturally  divided  into  the  i)lain  of  Bengal, 
the  plain  of  Bahar,  and  the  plain  of  the  Duib, 
Oude,  and  Rohilcund.  This  region  contains 
more  than  half  the  ^pulation  of  Hindostan, 
and  most  of  the  principal  cities,  including  Cal- 
cutta, the  chief  seat  of  government  5.  The 
mountain  region  of  northern  Hindostan,  a  large 
tract  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  its 
base  among  the  Yindhya  monnt^ns  on  the  S. 
and  its  apex  near  Delhi  on  the  N.  The  S.  nart 
of  this  region  forms  the  extensive  table-lana  oC 
Malwah,  whose  S.  bonndarv  is  the  Yindhya 
mountains,  and  whose  height  above  the  sea 
varies  from  1,800  to  2,000  feet  It  is  occupied 
bv  a  number  of  jprmcipalities  ruled  by  native 
chiefe.  On  the  n .  side  are  Guzerat  and  Cutoh« 
The  N.  W.  part  of  the  mountain  region  of  north* 
em  Hindostan  is  called  R^jpootana,  because  it 
belongs  to  the  Riypoot  princes.  It  is  a  very  ex- 
tensive country,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Hill 
states,  the  Pusjaub,  and  Sinde,  E.  bv  Agra  and 
Delhi,  and  S.  by  Guzerat  and  MalwaL  ^t  com- 
prises the  states  of  Alwur,  Banswara,  Bikaneer, 
Doongerpore,  Jessulmeer,  Joodpoor  or  Marwar, 
Jeypoor,  Jhallawar,  Odeypoor  or  Hjswar,  Tonk, 
Serohee,  Eerowlee,  Sashenagur,  Pertaubghur, 
Eotah,  Boondee,  and  the  citv  of  Ajmeer,  which 
with  the  territory  around  it  belongs  immediate- 
ly to  the  British  government  These  states  are 
nominally  independent,  but  are  under  British 
protection,  and  their  military  forces  are  com- 
manded by  British  officers.  The  most  import- 
ant of  them  are  Joodpoor,  Odeypoor,  and  Jey- 
poor. 6.  TheDeccan,  a  term  originally  applied  to 
the  whole  peninsula  of  India  S.  of  the  Nerbudda 
river,  but  now  restricted  to  the  country  extend- 
ing from  the  Nerbudda  on  the  N.  to  the  Kist- 
mm  on  the  S.,  or  from  lat  22^  to  16"".  N.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  an  elevate!!  table-land  enclosed 
bv  low  plains  extending  to  the  sea  shore.  The 
highest  elevation  of  th&  table-land  is  2,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Deccan  is  ruled  by  native  princes  under 
British  protection.  The  centre  of  the  northern 
portion  is  occupied  by  the  territories  of  the 
nizam  or  rijah  of  Hyderabad,  a  ICohammedan 
prince,  whose  dominions  were  formerly  called 
the  kingdom  of  Golconda,  from  the  city  of  that 
name,  famous  for  its  traffic  in  diamonds.  East 
of  Golconda  are  the  possessions  of  the  Hin- 
doo njah  of  Berar,  sometimes  called  the  n^ah 
of  Nagpoor.  The  rest  of  the  Deccan,  with 
inoonsiaerable  exceptions,  is  subject  directly 
to  BriUsh  rule.  The  narrow  strip  of  coast 
which  lies  between  the  table-land  of  the  Dec- 
can  and  the  Indian  ocean  is  sometimes  called 
the  Malabar  coast,  but  the  name  of  Malabar 
properly  belongs  only  to  the  southern  part  of 
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it»  the  northern  part  being  called  the  Ooncan 
and  the  middle  part  Canara.  The  oppoeLte  coast 
of  the  peninsnla,  on  the  bay  of  Bengal,  is  called 
Ooromandel.  7.  8onthem  India,  or  India  S.  of 
the  EistDah  river,  is  bounded  K,  W.,  and  S.  hy 
the  sea,  and  oomprises  the  native  states  of 
Cochin,  Travanoore,  and  M^re,  and  the  terri- 
tories directly  under  the  British  goyemment  of 
Madras.'— For  purposes  of  politi^  administra- 
tion under  British  rule,  Hinaostan  is  divided  into 
three  presidencies :  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
bay. The  presidency  of  Bengal  comprises  the 
country  K  of  the  Kerbodda,  extendbg  from 
the  bay  of  Bengal  to  beyond  the  Indus.  Its  area, 
including  the  native  states  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion, is  about  1,000,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  population 
of  180,000,000.  The  presidency  of  Madras  com- 
prises almost  the  whole  of  peninsular  Hindostan, 
with  an  area  of  187,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population 
of  26,000,000 ;  the  presidency  of  Bombay  ex- 
tends over  the  Malabar  coast  between  Gambay 
and  Goa,  and  includes  Guzerat,  Cutch,  and 
Siude,  with  an  area  of  180,000  sq.  m.,  and  a 
population  of  16.000,000.  The  presidency  of 
Bengal  is  divided  into  8  lieutenant-governor- 
ships and  several  commissionerships.  The  na- 
tive states  of  Hindostan  are,  with  the  exception 
of  the  independent  governments  of  Nepaul  and 
Bhotan  in  the  N.,  intermixed  and  surrounded 
by  the  British  possessions,  and  are  all  of  them 
more  or  less  subject  to  British  control  or  inter- 
ference. They  may  be  divided  into  5  classes, 
viz.:  1.  Those  states  with  which  the  British 
have  treaties  giving  them  the  right  to  interfere 
in  their  intermd  amurs  when  thought  necessary 
by  the  British  authorities,  and  empowering 
them   to   claim  protection  fh>m  the   British 

g>vemment  These  are  Berar,  Travancore, 
olapore,  and  Ooohin.  2.  Those  which  have 
treaties  offensive  and  defenave  with  the  Brit- 
ish, to  whom  the  right  is  conceded  of  assist- 
ing in  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  These  are 
Hyderabad,  Baroda,  and  Guzerat.  8.  Tributary 
states  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  the 
British  crown,  but  whose  rulers  are  supreme  in 
their  own  territory.  These  are  25  in  number,  of 
which  the  largest  are  Lidore,  Odeypoor,  Eot^, 
Bhopaul,  Ontch,  Rewah,  Bixaneer,  and  Jessul- 
meer.  4.  Those  with  which  the  JBritish  have 
treaties  of  guaranty  and  protection,  and  of  alli- 
ance offensive  and  defenave.  These  are  Tonk, 
Seronge,Nimbera,  Putteeala,  Zeytul,  Daba,  and 
a  number  of  small  Sikh  states.  With  GwaUor 
or  the  dominions  of  Sindia  the  Briti^  have 
treaties  which  leave  Sindia  nominally  independ- 
ent. The  French  possess  a  small  territory  on 
the  £.  coast,  with  an  area  of  680  sq.  m.  and  a 
population  of  178,000;  capital,  Pondicherry. 
The  Portuguese  hold  a  territory  on  the  W.  or 
Malabar  coast,  with  an  area  of  about  1,000  sqi 
m.  and  a  population  of  850,000 ;  capital,  Goa. — 
Hindostan  aoounds  in  large  and  populous  cities, 
some  of  which  are  of  great  antiquity  and  well 
built,  with  superb  monuments  of  architecture 
in  the  Hindoo  and  Saracenic  styles.  The  prin- 
cipal cities  are  Calcutta,  the  British  capital. 


Moorshedabad,  Dacca,  Patna,  Benares,  Allaha- 
bad, Gawnpore,  Bareilly.  Furruckabad,  Luck- 
now,  Fyzabad,  Agra,  Delhi,  Lahore.  Amritseer, 
Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Baroda,  Goiem,  Pooni^ 
ihrderabad,  Nagpoor,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  each 
of  which  contains  upward  of  100,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  cities  are  usually  composed  of  unbnrnt 
brick  houses,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  the 
streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  ba^y  paved.  In 
some  cases  handsome  European  towns  have  been 
built  by  the  British  for  their  own  residenoe  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  native  cities.— The  diief 
rivers  of  Hindostan  and  their  respective  lengths 
are :  Indus,  1,700  m.;  Ganges,  1,500;  Bralmift- 
pootra,  1.400 ;  Jumna,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges, 
780 ;  SutieJ,  a  branch  of  the  Indus,  900 ;  Jhylmn, 
a  branch  of  the  Indus,  900 ;  Gunduck,  a  branch 
of  the  Ganges,  400;  Godavery,  850;  Eistnah, 
700  ;  Nerbudda,  700  ;  Mahanuddy,  560;  Cav- 
ery,  470;  Taptee,  460.  Hindostan,  consider- 
ing its  great  extent,  is  singularly  deficient 
in  lakes.  In  the  province  of  Orissa  is  ti)e  Chilka 
lake,  85  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad;  and  on  the 
Ooromandel  coast  is  the  Pulicat  lake,  88  m. 
long  and  11  m.  broad.  These,  however,  are 
salt,  and  are  in  fact  little  more  than  lagoons 
formed  by  the  sea  breaking  over  the  low  aandj 
shore.  There  are  a  few  other  lakes,  bat  none 
of  much  size.  Preeminent  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Hindostan  are  those  of  the  mighty 
Himalaya  range,  the  loftiest  in  the  world.  The 
other  main  rangas  are,  the  Yindhya  moantuns, 
stretching  across  the  centre  of  the  country;  the 
eastern  Ghauts,  whose  highest  elevation  ia  8,000 
feet,  stretching  along  the  Ooromandel  coast; 
and  the  western  Ghauts,  which  extend  along 
the  Malabar  coast  from  Cape  Oomorin  to  the 
Surat  river,  with  an  elevation  at  the  highest  of 
7,000  feet  above  the  sea. — ^The  interior  of  the 
peninsula  of  southern  Hindostan  is  a  high  table- 
land, considerably  broken  in  tiie  centre,  and 
bounded  E.  and  W.  by  the  Ghauta,  between 
which  mountains  and  the  sea  on  both  sides  Hes  a 
low,  narrow  strip  of  land.  Proceedinginto  nortb- 
em  Hindostan,  tiie  face  of  the  country  is  hrokeD 
by  various  mountain  ridges  and  figh  table- 
lands, until  we  reach  the  provinces  oif  Bengal, 
Oude,  and  Delhi,  where  the  land  is  a  vast  and 
very  flat  plain.  Still  further  N.  rises  the  series 
of  elevations  which  culminate  in  the  eternal 
snows  of  the  Himalaya.  The  prevalent  soil  of 
the  most  populous  part  of  Hindostan,  the  great 
plain  of  the  Ganges,  is  a  rich,  black,  alluTial 
mould.  In  some  parts  of  Bengal  extensiT^ 
tracts  of  clayey  soil  are  found.  In  the  Pnigaab 
a  black,  fertile  soil  prevails,  which  to  the  S. 
W.  in  Sinde  and  Guzerat  becomes  sandy.  On 
the  table-land  of  Malwoh  the  soil  is  a  deep, 
rich,  black  mould.  On  the  great  northern  ta- 
ble-land it  is  generally  a  fertile  loam  on  a  ^ 
stratum  of  rock.  On  the  Malabar  coast  a  red 
day  soU  is  found.  On  the  Ooromandel  coast 
the  soil  is  mostly  sandy  from  the  sea  to  the  foot 
of  the  Ghauts.— The  climate  of  Hindostan  in  m« 
region  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  exhibits  ihs 
utmost  extreme  of  cold,  the  summits  rising  fiv 
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above  fho  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  while  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  pluns  at  the  base  of  the 
mountains  the  heat  <k  summer  is  intense.  In 
the  hiilly  country  immediately  below  the  great 
range  the  winters  are  severe,  while  the  sum- 
mers glow  with  tropical  fervor.  On  the  table- 
lands of  the  centre  and  the  south  the  climate  is 
comparatively  mild,  the  thermometer  falling  as 
low  as  the  fireezW  point  in  winter ;  but  on  the 
great  plains  whicm  contain  the  principal  cities 
and  the  bulk  of  the  population  tne  heat  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  excessive,  the 
thermometer  frequently  rising  to  100®  and  110** 
F.  A  marked  iimuence  is  exercised  on  the  cli- 
mate and  seasons  of  Hindostan  by  the  winds 
called  monsoons,  which  blow  half  the  year  from 
the  S.  W.  and  the  other  half  from  the  N.  £. 
The  S.  W.  monsoon  begins  in  the  8.  of  Hindos- 
tan early  in  June,  and  in  the  N.  somewhat  later. 
It  brmgs  with  it  from  the  Indian  ocean  floods 
of  rmn,  which  continue  to  fall  at  intervals  until 
the  end  of  September.  During  this  rainy  sea- 
son the  faU  of  rain  is  in  Bengal  from  60  to  80 
inches.  The  K  E.  monsoon  be^s  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and  brings  ram  from  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  which  £bl11s  in  torrents  on  the  Ooro- 
mandel  coast  until  the  middle  or  end  of  Decem- 
ber, during  which  period  the  opposite  coast  of 
the  peninsula  enjoys  &ir  weather  and  northerly 
breezes.  From  December  to  June  Ib  the  dry 
season,  during  which  little  rain  foils. — ^Hindo- 
stan nroduces  almost  all  the  metallic  ore^  and 
also  olamonds  and  precious  stones.  Gold  is  ex- 
tracted by  washing  from  the  sands  of  the  moun- 
tain streams  which  form  the  head  waters  of 
the  Ganges,  and  in  the  rivers  that  flow  from  the 
Ghauts.  Its  collection  in  Bolulcund  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  particular  caste  of  people.  Oop- 
X>er  is  found  in  the  provinces  of  Delhi  and  ij- 
meer,  and  in  the  Gamatio.  There  are  mines  of 
iron  in  Lahore,  A^meer^  Mysore,  Ooimbatore, 
and  Malabar,  and  iron  ore  is  found  abundantly 
in  Cutch  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Lead,  antimony,  plumbago,  sulphur,  and  alum 
are  also  found,  ana  there  are  inexhaustible  mines 
of  coal,  of  which  large  quantities  are  dug  in 
Burdwan  of  fine  quality.  Saltpetre  is  produced 
in  Bengal  and  Bahar.  Rock  salt  is  found  in 
larffe  quantities  in  Lahore,  and  in  Mvsore  salt  is 
made  from  wells.  Diamonds  are  found  in  the 
bed  of  the  Elstnah  and  in  the  province  of  Gund* 
wana,  and  there  are  diamond  mines  in  the  ex- 
treme south  on  the  banks  of  the  Pannair  river, 
which  have  been  worked  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  occasionally  yield  large  diamonds.  Tlie  ruby, 
beryl,  topaz,  chrysolite,  garnet,  and  cameUan 
are  also  found,  tosether  with  beautiful  Jaspers 
and  agates. — ^Uindostan  produces  almost  all  tiie 
species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  the  moun- 
tain region  of  the  north  are  found  the  alpine 
Slants  and  all  the  varieties  of  grain,  fhdts,  and 
owers  known  in  Europe.  The  lower  ranges 
of  the  Himalaya  are  covered  with  maffniflcent 
forests  of  pine,  larch,  fir,  yew.  cedar,  oiuk,  holly, 
alder,  sycamore,  beech,  mulberry,  and  chest- 
nut^ and  the  acacia  from  whose  gum  is  made 


the  catechu.  Lower  down  srow  ratans  and 
hamboos,  while  the  forests  of  the  plains  and 
of  the  mountains  of  the  south  abound  in  valu- 
able trees,  among  which  are  the  teak,  unsur- 
passed for  ship-building,  the  wdl,  sissoo,  and 
toon,  many  species  of  palm,  conspicuous  amonff 
which  are  the  cocoanut  and  betelnut,  of 
which  there  are  extensive  plantations,  and 
the  sandal- wood,  which  is  valuable  for  its  per- 
fume and  the  essential  oil  which  it  yields. 
The  banian  tree,  ftmous  for  its  prodigious 
growth,  which  never  ceasea.  is  also  among 
the  products  of  Hindostan.  Tne  soil  is  gener-> 
ally  fertile  where  it  is  watered,  and  artificial 
irrigation  is  consecjuently  much  resorted  to. 
Cultivation  is  labonously  though  not  verv  skil- 
fhlly  pursued  by  the  natives,  whose  imple- 
ments are  of  a  rude  kind,  the  plough  of  a  prim- 
itive construction  merely  scratchinff  the  8ur£ace, 
which  is  afterward  harrow^  by  ^e  brandi  oi 
a  tree^  to  prepare  it  for  the  seed.  Rotation  of 
crops  is  unknown,  and  manure  is  little  emploved, 
as  the  bulk  of  the  people  use  littie  or  no  animal 
food  and  keep  scarcely  an  v  stock.  The  religious 
prejudices  of  the  people  also  prevent  tiiem  from 
using  as  manure  the  dung  of  cattie,  which  is 
considered  holy  and  devoted  to  religious  pur- 
poses. Bice  is  the  staple  grain  throu^^out  Hin- 
dostan, but  in  the  high  grounds  wheat  and 
barley  are  cultivated.  Maize,  millet,  peas,  beons^ 
vetches,  and  many  varieties  of  pulse  and  grain 
peculiar  to  the  country,  are  also  raised.  Sugar 
IS  everywhere  produced  from  the  cane,  which 

S'Ows  luxuriantly  in  the  iplain  of  the  Ganges, 
plum  is  largely  produced  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  but  particularly  in  Bahar  and  Malwah. 
The  cotton  plant  is  indigenous  all  over  Hindo- 
stan, and  is  very  extensively  cultivated.  Flax 
and  hemp  are  also  largely  grown.  Silk  is  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  on  the  banks  of  tiie 
Ganges,  and  indiffo  and  tobacco  are  generally 
cultivated  througnout  the  country.  Pepper  is 
produced  in  Malabar.  Among  the  fruits  or  Hin- 
dostan may  be  named  the  apple,  pear,  peach, 
apricot,  grape,  currant,  raspberry,  blackberry, 
and  strawbcorry,  which  grow  in  profusion  in  the 
elevated  region  of  the  north,  and  the  mango, 
the  date,  the  plantain,  lime,  orance,  pomegran- 
ate, and  pineapple,  which  abound  In  tne  warmer 
parts  of  the  country. — ^Among  the  animals  are 
the  elephant,  which  is  found  wild  in  the  forests 
and  is  employed  in  a  tame  state  in  all  ports  of 
the  country;  the  rhinoceros,  the  camel,  and 
many  species  of  deer;  the  lion,  which  is  found 
only  in  the  north ;  the  tiger,  which  abounds  in 
the  jungles  that  line  the  great  rivers,  where  he 
attains  a  size  unequalled  in  other  countries ;  the 
leopard,  the  panther,  the  bear,  and  the  wild  boar. 
Wolves,  hyenas,  jackals,  loxes,  hares,  por- 
cupines, and  a  great  variety  of  monkeys  also 
abound.  Among  the  domestic  animab  are  the 
buffhlo,  which  also  exists  in  a  wild  state,  the  yak 
or  ox  of  Tartary,  which  is  numerous  among  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  the  ass,  the  Oaslmiere 
goat,  and  several  other  species  of  goat  The 
native  horse  of  India  is  a  small  pony  of  Httie 
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Taliie^  the  finest  horeeB  hayioff  been  imported 
tcoBBL  the  ooimtries  vest  of  the  Indus.  The  birds 
comprise  8  species  of  eagles,  manj  kinds  of  ynl- 
tores,  falcons,  and  haWks,  parrots  of  splendid 
plnmage,  herons,  cranes,  storks,  swans,  par- 
tridm,  quails,  wild  docks,  wild  peacocks,  aod 
idl  the  common  domestic  fowls  known  in  Europe 
and  America.  Of  the  reptiles,  many  species  of 
snakes  are  yenomoos,  prominent  among  them 
the  dreaded  cobra  de  capello,  whose  bite  is 
&tal.  The  Rosselean  snake,  the  whip  snake, 
and  seyeral  species  of  water  snakes,  are  re- 
poted  to  be  almost  eqoally  dangeroos.  Yenom- 
oos scorpions  also  are  yery  common.  The 
rivers  of  Hindostan  swarm  with  fish,  which 
form  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  people. 
Among  them  the  mango  is  the  most  highly 
esteemed  for  the  table.  The  bicklj,  the  robal, 
and  the  sable  fish  are  also  considered  delicious, 
and  the  bombalo  when  dried  is  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  Crocodiles  are  found  in 
the  rivers,  and  large  sharks  infest  the  mouths 
of  the  principal  streams.  The  varieties  of  in- 
sects are  innumerable,  comprising  musquitoes 
in  prodigious  abundance,  ants  of  yery  destruc- 
tive kind,  the  silkworm,  the  kermes  insect,  and 
an  insect  which  produces  lac  from  which  var- 
nish is  made.  Swarms  of  locusts  sometimes 
devastate  great  tracts  of  country. — ^The  popu- 
lation of  Hindostan  is  marked  by  the  greatest 
diverrities  of  ai>pearance,  manners,  language, 
and  religion.  Bishop  Eeber  says  in  his  "  Jour- 
nal of  IVavds  in  India:"  '^  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  all  India  is  peopled  by  a  single 
race,  or  that  there  is  not  as  great  a  disparity 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Quzerat,  Bengal,  the 
Doab,  and  the  Decoan,  both  in  language,  man- 
ners, and  physiognomy,  as  between  any  4  na- 
tions of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  the  presi- 
dencies of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  of  the  Dec- 
can,  are  as  different  from  the  nations  I  have 
seen,  an^  fWxm  each  other,  as  the  French  and 
PcMtUffuese  from  the  Greeks,  Germans,  and 
Poles.'*  The  number  of  races  and  tribes  is  so 
great  that  a  mere  enumeration  of  them  would 
occupy  considerable  space.  Of  the  rnling  race, 
the  ISritish,  there  are  supposed  to  be,  exdusive 
of  soldiers,  about  40,000  in  the  oonn^.  The 
main  division  of  the  native  people  is  into  Hin- 
doos and  Mohammedans.  The  Mohammedans 
are  supposed  to  number  10,000,000  or  12,000,- 
000,  or  about  jV  ^^  ^^  entire  population.  They 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  plain  of  the  Ganges, 
where  for  several  centuries  they  held  dominion 
as  conquerors  and  masters  of  the  countij,  until 
their  power  was  overthrown  by  the  English. 
They  entered  Hindostan  in  the  lltli  century 
from  Afghanistan,  and  their  numbers  wero 
swelled  by  successive  invasions  for  seyeral  cen- 
turies afterward.  Arabia,  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
and  Tartary  haye  all  contributed  to  form  the 
Mohammedan  population,  whose  nombers  were 
still  forther  aogmented  by  great  masses  of  native 
converts.  In  character  the  Mohammedans  of 
Hindostan  are  distingoished  from  the  Hindoos, 
aod  especiallj  from  Uie  Hindoos  of  Bengal,  by 


greater  eneray  and  frankness,  by  pride  and  tt- 
rogance,  ana  by  their  Inzurioas  and  dissokte 
habits.  They  are  warlike  and  fanati(»],  aod  do 
not  submit  with  patience  to  the  domination  of 
their  English  conquerors.  The  Hindoos  proper, 
on  the  contrary,  aro  for  the  most  part  mild  and 
effeminate  in  appearance,  and  tinud  and  servile 
in  disposition  and  manners,  especially  the  Ben- 
galese  and  the  people  of  southern  Hindoetan. 
Some  of  the  races  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
country,  however,  are  yery  different  from  these. 
Such  are  the  Bijpoots,  the  Sikhs,  and  the  Jants, 
who  exhibit  in  their  appearance,  oonversatioa^ 
and  habits  of  life,  a  grave,  proud,  and  martial 
character,  being  accustomed  universaUy  to  &e 
use  of  arms  and  athletic  exercises,  and  prefer- 
ring military  service  to  any  other  occapatioQ. 
The  general  complexion  of  the  people  is  dark 
brown,  though  many  are  as  black  as  negroes, 
while  the  Parsees  and  people  of  Cashmere  in 
the  north  are  but  little  darker  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  featores  of 
the  people  indicate  that  they  belong  to  the 
Oaucasian  division  of  mankind.  They  bsTO 
black  and  straight  hair,  and  are  jmsHj  well 
formed,  graceful,  and  agile.  The  moat  impor- 
tant language  of  Hindostan  is  the  andent  San- 
scrit, wnich  is  now  nowhere  spoken,  and  oi- 
ists  only  in  books ;  and  with  this  nearly  all  the 
living  languages  of  the  country  have  a  rela- 
tionship. The  chief  of  these  are:  the  Tamol, 
spoken  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Deccan; 
tne  Malabar,  spoken  on  the  Malabar  coast; 
the  Canaree,  extensively  used  in  Oanara  aod 
Mysore ;  the  Mahratta,  spoken  by  the  Mah- 
ratta  people;  the  Telinga,  spoken  in  OrisBa,in 
Golconda,  and  iq  the  yalley  of  the  river  £ist- 
nah;  the  Bengalee,  which  is  used  at  Calcntta 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  throughout 
Bengal ;  the  Hmdostanee,  spoken  also  in  Ben- 

gil,  and  used  extensively  in  writing  in  northern 
indostan ;  the  Guzeratic,  or  language  of  Go- 
zerat ;  and  the  Nepaulic,  or  language  of  Nepanl. 
Nearly  all  these  languages  have  different  alpha- 
bets.—The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  so- 
cial life  of  Hindostan  is  the  institntiffli  of  castes, 
which  exists  only  among  the  Hindoos  proper, 
or  the  followers  of  the  Brahminical  religion, 
and  is  disregarded  by  the  Mohammedans,  Par- 
sees,  and  several  other  portions  of  the  native 
population.  With  the  Hindoos  caste  is  ^ 
institution  of  remote  antiquity,  and  is  based 
on  the  strongest  roligious  convictions.  l\^ 
taught  in  their  ancient  sacred  books,  and  is  in- 
terwoven with  the  whole  framework  of  the 
civil  and  social  polity.  By  the  laws  of  carte 
the  Hindoo  people  were  originally  divided  into 
4  tribes,  the  Brahmins  or  priests,  the  Kshat- 
triyas  or  warriors  and  rulers,  the  Vaisyas  or 
agriculturists  and  traders,  and  the  Soodras  or 
laborers  and  servants,  all  of  whom  proceeded 
from  Brahma  the  creator.  (See  Brahma.)  The 
subjugation  of  Hindostan  to  foreigners  has  nc- 
cessanly  deprived  the  Brahmins  of  many  of  ttor 
privileges,  and  they  no  longer  eijoy  any  power 
overthe  lower  classes  except  what  is  volontan^ 
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oonoeded  to  ithenu  Tb^  alone»  hawerer,  can 
pottess  and  read  the  sacred  books  and  perform 
reUgioas  ritee,  and  this  prerogative  gives  tbein 
great  inflaence  over  the  people.  •  Their  numbers 
are  estimated  at  10,000,000  or  12,000,000.  They 
are  distingnisbed  from  the  other  castes  by  a 
somewhat  liffbter  oomplexion,  and  bjr  a  hi^^er 
d^ree  of  intdligence  and  refinement  of  manners. 
At  the  present  daj  the  second  and  third  of  the 
original  castes,  the  Kshattri  vas  and  Yaisyas,  no 
longer  exist  in  a  pore  state.  By  wars  and  revolu- 
tions  they  have  been  extingoished  as  castes,  and 
their  descendants  merged  in  a  variety  of  mixed 
castes,  which  have  sprang  from  nnLawfrd  con- 
nections, or  which  have  been  formed  by  divi- 
sions and  sabdivisions  in  the  great  servile  caste 
of  the  Soodras.  Many  of  the  occnnations  origi- 
nally assigned  exclusively  to  the  Kanattriy  as  and 
Yiusyas  are  now  followed  by  Brahmins,  it  being 
one  of  the  laws  of  Hindoo  caste  that  the  superior 
castes  may  if  necessary  to  get  their  living  engage 
in  the  pursuits  of  the  lower  castes,  though  it  is 
not  allowed  for  the  lower  castes  to  usurp  the 
functions  of  the  higher.  Brahmins  now  are 
found  holding  nearly  idl  kinds  of  government 
oflSces,  acting  as  soldiers^  and  even  engaged  in 
the  service  of  Europeans^  Mohammedans^  and 
Hindoos  of  a  lower  caste  than  themselves.  In 
all  these  positions,  however,  they  take  care  not 
to  transgress  certain  rules  and  observances  which 
are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  th^  stand- 
ing as  members  of  their  caste.  If  they  engage 
in  traffic,  for  example,  they  must  avoid  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  certain  commodities,  such 
as  leather,  contact  with  which  is  considered 
polluting  and  destructive  to  the  rights  of  caste. 
A  Brahmin  forfeits  his  rank  and  is  exduded.  as 
polluted,  from  the  sodety  of  other  Brahmms, 
by  eating  or  even  touching  certain  kinds  of  food, 
by  sitting  down  to  eat  with  one  of  an  inferior 
caste,  or  even  by  the  presence  of  such  a  one 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  meaL  There 
are  castes  so  degraded  that  their  mere  shadow 
falling  on  a  man  of  higher  caste  causes  pollution. 
In  Midabar  when  unaer  native  rule  it  was  not 
nncommon  for  a  man  of  high  caste  to  strike 
dead  on  the  spot  a  man  of  low  caste  for  having 
touched  him,  even  if  accidentally ;  the  act  was 
regarded  as  justifiable  homidde,  and  was  not 
punished  by  the  authorities.  The  condition 
of  the  lowest  castes  under  native  rule  was  one  of 
the  most  alject  subjection,  and  so  debased  were 
they  considered  both  sodally  and  spiritually, 
that  it  was  a  crime  for  a  Bnmmin  to  read  the 
sacred  writin^^  in  their  presence,  or  to  sive 
them  any  religious  counsel  or  instruction  what- 
ever. They  were  rigidly  restricted  to  the  oooa- 
jMitions  of  their  parents^  and  could  bv  no  pos- 
flibililnr  ascend  out  of  the  class  in  which  uiey 
were  born.  Beneath  the  Soodras  tliere  was  a 
numerous  class  of  outcasts  and  their  descendttitB, 
called  pariahs,  who,  by  forfeiting  thdr  standing 
in  their  respective  castesand  becominff  pdllnted, 
Lad  sunk  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  sodaldMrada- 
tkm,  and  were  regarded  as  utterly  vile  and  con« 
temptible.    A  loss  of  caste  involved  under  the 


natiye  rule  a  forfeiture  of  all  dvil  ri^^  aadcf 
all  property.  The  British  government,  however, 
has  given  protection  to  all  its  Hindoo  subjects 
by  a  law  promulgated  in  1860,  dedaring  that 
*^  so  much  of  any  law  or  usage  in  force  within* 
the  British  territories  as  infiicts  on  any  person 
forfeiture  of  rights  or  property,  or  may  l^  held 
to  impair  or  affect  any  right  of  inheritance,  by 
reason  of  his  or  her  renoundng  or  having  been 
exduded  from  the  communion  of  any  rdigion, 
or  deprived  of  caste,  shall  cease  to  be  enCwoed 
as  law  in  the  courts  of  the  East  India  company, 
and  in  the  courts  established  by  the  royal  cbalr- 
ter  within  the  said  territories."  The  promulga- 
tion of  this  law  raised  a  great  clamor  among 
the  Hindoos  of  the  higher  castes,  but  it  has 
been  steadily  enforced,  and  has  had  an  impor- 
tant and  salutary  effect  upon  the  social  stete  ci 
Hindostan.  The  following  lively  description  of 
some  peculiarities  of  Hindoo  manners  is  from 
Murray's  "  Handbook  for  India"  (1859) :  "  The , 
natives  of  India  attach  more  weight  to  form  and 
ceremony  than  Europeans.  It  is  considered 
highly  disrespectful  to  use  the  left  hand  in  salu- 
tation or  in  eating,  or,  in  fact,  on  any  other 
occasion  when  it  can  be  avoided.  Hindoos 
sometimes  prostrate  themselves  with  the  anna 
stretohed  out  and  the  hands  joined ;  Modems 
never.  To  remove  the  turban  is  disresDectftd ; 
and  still  more  so  not  to  put  off  the  snoes  on 
entering  a  strange  house.  Natives,  when  they 
make  calls,  never  rise  to  go  until  tney  are  dis- 
missed, which  among  Molutmmedans  b  done  by 
giving  betd  and  sprinkling  rose  essence,  and 
with  Hindoos  by  hanging  wreaths  of  flowers 
round  the  visitor's  neck,  at  least  on  great  occa- 
dons.  Discourteous  Englishmen  are  apt  to  cut 
short  a  long  visit  by  saying :  Ahjao^  ^  aovr  go  I* 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  offensive.  The 
best  way  is  to  say :  '  Gome  and  see  me  again 
soon,'  or,  *  Always  make  a  practice  of  vidting 
my  house,'  which  will  be  speedily  understood. 
Or  to  one  much  inferior  you  may  say :  Euikut 
ImOf  ^ Leave  to  go;'  or  better:  Bukhsat  Ujye, 
'  Please  to  take  leave.'  A  letter  closed  by  moist- 
ening the  wafer  or  the  gum  with  the  saliva  of 
the  mouth  should  not  be  given  to  a  native.  The 
feet  must  not  be  put  on  a  chair  occupied  by 
them,  nor  must  the  feet  be  raised  so  as  to  present 
the  soles  to  them.  One  must  avoid  touching  them 
as  mudi  as  possible,  especially  theur  beards, 
which  is  a  gross  insult.  lif  it  can  be  avoided,  it 
is  bettor  not  to  give  a  native  three  of  any  thing. 
Inqmries  are  never  made  after  the  femde  rela- 
tions of  a  man.  If  they  are  mentioned  at  all, 
it  must  be  as  *  house.'  ^  Ja  your  house  well  ?'  i, «., 
*  Is  your  wife  wdl  ?'  There  are  innumerable 
observances  to  avoid  the  evil  eye ;  and  many  ex- 
presdons seemingly  contradictory  areadoptedlbr 
this  purpose.  Thus,  instead  of  our  ^  Take  away,' 
it  is  proper  to  say :  'Set  on  more ;'  and  for  'I 
heard  you  were  sick,'  *I  heard  your  enemies 
were  sick.'  With  Mohammedans  of  rank  it  is 
better  not  to  express  admiration  of  any  thing 
they  possess,  as  they  will  certainly  offer  it;  in 
case  of  acc^tance,  they  would  e^>ect  something 
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of  more  Talne  in  return.  To  approaoh  a  Hindoo 
tk  high  caste  while  at  his  meal  is  to  deprive 
him  of  his  dinner ;  to  drink  out  of  his  cop  may 
deprive  him  of  his  caste  or  seriously  compro- 
mise him  with  his  caste-fellow&  Leather  is  an 
abomination  to  Hindoos ;  as  is  every  thins  made 
from  the  pig,  as  a  riding  saddle,  to  the  Moslem. 
When  natives  of  different  rank  are  present,  you 
must  be  careful  not  to  allow  those  to  sit  whose 
rank  does  not  entitle  them,  and  to  give  each  his 
proper  place.  Hindoos  in  general  will  not  kill 
msects;  and  a  n^ah  will  removo  a  bus  from  his 
turban  and  place  it  on  your  carpet  with  all  care. 
To  kill  monkeys  or  peacooks  may  create  a  dan- 
gerous disturbance,  as  an  order  to  put  dogs  to 
death  produced  a  serious  hneute  among  the 
Parsees  in  Bombay.  Natives,  in  general,  will 
not  kill  wolves.  To  kill  a  cow  b  with  Hindoos 
a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude.^'  One  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  social  organiza- 
.  tion  of  Hindostan  is  the  system  of  townships 
or  viUages,  which  has  prevailed  for  ages,  and 
has  survived  through  innumerable  revolutions 
and  conquests.  Each  township  manages  its  own 
internal  affiursw  levies  upon  its  members  the 
taxes  demanded  by  the  state,  organizes  its  own 
poliiDe,  and  is  responsible  for  all  property  taken 
oy  thieves  within  its  limits.  It  admmisters  Jus- 
tice to  its  own  members,  punishing  small  offences 
and  deciding  pettv  lawsuits.  It  also  keeps  in 
repair  the  roads  and  public  edifices,  and  provides 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  worship  and  the 
support  of  the  poor.    For  all  these  duties  it 

Kides  the  proper  officers,  who  are  paid  by 
sometimes  in  money,  but  more  often  in 
produce.  Sir  Charles  Met<»ilfe,  a  distinguished 
English  officer  in  India,  said  in  a  report  pub- 
lished in  1882 :  *'  The  villaffe  communities  are 
little  republics,  having  nearly  every  tiling  they 
can  want  within  themselves,  and  almost  in- 
dependent of  any  foreign  relations.  They  seem 
to  last  where  nothing  See  lasts.  Dynasty  after 
dynasty  tumbles  down  ;  revolution  succeeds  to 
revolution;  Hindoo,  Patan,  Mogul,  Mahratta, 
Sikh,  English,  all  are  masters  in  turn ;  but  the 
village  community  remains  the  same.  This 
union  of  the  vUlage  communities,  each  one  form- 
ing a  separate  little  state  in  itself,  has,  as  I  con- 
ceive, contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to 
the  oreservation  of  the  people  of  India,  through 
all  toe  revolutions  and  changes  which  they  have 
suffered,  and  is  in  a  high  degree  conducive  to 
their  happiness,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  great 
portion  of  freedom  and  independence."  Promi- 
.  nent  among  the  native  races  who  are  neither  Mo- 
hammedans nor  Hindoos  are  the  Parsees,  or  de- 
soendsntB  of  the  ancient  fire-worshippers,  who 
fled  from  Persia  several  centuries  ago  in  conse- 
quence of  persecution  by  the  Mohammedans,  and 
are  now  numerous  in  ^mbay  and  in  some  other 
cities  in  western  Hindostan.  They  are  the  most 
intelligent,  enterprising,  and  prosperous  portion 
of  the  native  population.  (See  Gubbbss.)  The 
Bikh&  apeculiar  religious  sectL are  numerous  in 
the  N.  w.,  and  have  acted  an  important  part  in 
the  modem  history  of  Hindostan.    (SeeSnms.) 


—In  Malabar  the  leading  oaste,  the  K airs,  are 
remarkable  for  their  pecuiar  customs,  and  espe- 
cially for  their  profligate  manners.  In  the  same 
country  there  are  many  Jews,  one  portion  of 
whom  have  perfectly  black  complexions.  There 
is  also  a  large  body  of  native  Christians  in  Mala- 
bar, whom  there  is  reason  to  believe  to  be  de- 
scended from  converts  made  at  a  very  early 
period  of  our  era.  (See  Malabab.)  For  an  ac- 
count of  other  remarkable  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Hindostan,  see  Eurasiasb,  Faxibb,  and 
Thugs. — In  none  of  the  fine  arts  except  architec- 
ture have  the  Hindoos  attained  much  eminenoe. 
Their  paintings  are  of  very  little  merit  though 
the  walls  of  temples,  of  palaces,  and  of  t£e 
better  class  of  private  dwellings  are  often  onia- 
mented  at  great  cost  with  pictures  illustrating 
the  characters  and  events  of  their  mythology. 
More  attention  has  been  piud  to  sculpture  than 
to  painting,  and  in  the  temples  cut  from  the 
living  rock  great  numbers  of  statues  are  con- 
tained, some  single  figures  and  others  large 
groups.  Manv  of  these  are  bold  and  spirited  m 
design,  though  the  human  form  is  not  exhibited 
in  good  proportion  nor  with  its  parts  well  de- 
veloped. In  many  parts  of  Hindostan  splen^d 
monuments  of  architecture  abound,  mostly  the 
work  of  past  ages,  and  many  of  them  of  remote 
antiquity.  Such  are  the  Jain  temples  at  Ai- 
meer  and  elsewhere,  some  of  which  were  bnilt 
long  before  the  Christian  era,  and  are  distin- 
guished not  only  for  size  and  splendor  of  orna- 
mentation, but  for  symmetry,  beauty  of  propor- 
tion, and  refinement  of  taste.  The  mosques, 
palaces^  and  tombs  erected  by  the  Moham- 
medan emperors  of  Hindostan  are  the  finest 
specimens  in  the  world  of  the  Saracenic  style 
of  architecture.  Those  at  Agra,  Delhi,  and 
Lucknow  are  especially  remarkable  for  their 
delicacy,  beauty,  and  taste.  The  most  wonder- 
ful structures  in  the  oountry  are  perhaps  the 
mat  rock  temples  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Deccan,  and  those  near  Bombay.  Of  these  pro- 
digious monuments  a  description  is  given  in  the 
articles  Elepuanta  and  Elloba. — ^^e  principal 
manufactures  of  Hindostan  are  of  cotton  and 
silk  goods.  Those  of  cotton  appear  to  have 
been  carried  on  from  the  remotest  antiqmty, 
and  are  renowned  for  fineness  and  beanty, 
though  coarse  stufifo  are  also  made  for  common 
wear.  The  machinery  of  Europe  and  America 
has  not  succeeded  in  equalling  the  fabrics  whidi 
the  Hindoo  workman  produces  from  his  rude 
loom  by  patience  and  unrivalled  dexterity  of 
hand.  The  goods  chiefly  made  are  muslins, 
plain,  flowered,  striped,  or  checkered,  fbr  which 
the  province  of  Dacca  is  celebrated,  and  calicoes, 
which  are  made  of  brilliant  and  durable  eoion 
in  Ooromandel.  Silks  of  admirable  quality 
made  into  shawls  and  scturfb  are  manufactured 
in  Mooltan,  and  tissues,  brocades,  and  ornament- , 
ed  gauzes  at  Benares.  Coarser  ootton  and  silk 
goods  are  made  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  internal  commerce  of  Hindostan 
is  very  extennve,  and  has  of  late  years  been 
greatly  flM»iitated  by  cands  and  nuhroads.    An 
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active  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  between  tbe 
porta  of  the  different  maritime  provinces.  The 
foreign  trade  has  fN)m  the  earliest  antiquity 
been  fiunons  for  its  magnitude  and  Incrative 
nature,  bnt'  yet  it  fiiUs  far  short  of  the  prodi- 
^oas  development  of  trade  exhibited  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  exports, 
consisting  chiefly  of  coffee,  cotton  and  cotton 
goods,  grain,  indigo,  ivorj^  lac.  opium,  pepper, 
ram,  raw  silk,  silk  goods,  shawls,  saltpetre, 
sogar,  and  wool,  amounted  in  1858  to  £17,407,- 
186.  The  imports,  consisting  chieflv  of  books, 
clothing,  cotton  goods  of  English  make.  Jewelry, 
malt  fiquor,  metals  and  metallic  mannfactures. 
salt,  spices,  spirits,  tea,  woollen  goods,  wines,  and 
specie,  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  £18,944,675. 
— ^ITie  chief  public  works  in  Hindostan  of  na- 
tive construction  are  reservoirs  or  tanks  for 
purposes  of  irrigation,  which  exist  in  immense 
numbers  and  frequently  of  great  size  and  cost, 
being  often  magnificently  built  of  stone.  One 
of  these  tanks  is  said  to  be  8  m.  long  and  8  m. 
broad.  There  are  also  a  number  of  canals  con- 
structed by  the  native  princes  in  former  ages, 
bnt  these  have  mostly  fallen  into  neglect  ana 
disuse.  The  British  government  has  recently 
entered  upon  an  extensive  and  systematic 
course  of  internal  improvement.  Immense 
canals,  inferior  to  none  m  the  world,  have  been 
made,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  the  Jum- 
na and  the  Ganges,  to  facilitate  not  only  irriga- 
tion but  the  navigation  of  those  rivers.  These 
canals  are  respectively  580  and  900  m.  in  length. 
In  the  Punjaub  are  450  m.  of  canal,  and  there 
are  other  extensive  works  of  similar  character 
in  the  southern  provinces.  Several  great  lines 
of  railroad  are  in  progress,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal are :  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  1,100  m. ;  from 
Bombay  to  Mirzapore,  750  m. ;  from  Bombay 
to  Baroda,  160  m.;  from  Madras  to  Bellary, 
296  m. ;  from  Madras  to  the  west  coast,  860  m. 
None  of  these  are  yet  completed.  Several  thou- 
sand miles  of  electric  telegraph  have  been  open- 
ed, and  several  grand  trunk  highways  com- 
pleted, uniting  OScutta  with  remote  points  of 
the  country.  The  average  annual  expenditure 
of  the  government  for  public  works  for  several 
years  past  has  been  about  £800,000.— The  Brit- 
ish government  of  India  is  administered  by  a 
governor-general,  who  has  power  to  declare  war, 
make  peace,  and  form  treaties  with  the  neigh- 
boring nations.  In  conjunction  with  a  council 
of  6  members,  he  makes  laws  and  regulations 
for  the  whole  of  British  India.  He  is  governor 
of  the  presidency  of  Bengal  The  presidencies 
of  Madras  and  Bombay  ar9  each  admmistered 
by  a  separate  governor  and  council,  over  whom 
the  governor-general  has  a  controlling  power. 
The  government  of  the  native  states  is  com- 
pletely despotic.  The  Hindoos  and  Mohamme- 
dans within  the  British  territories  are  subject 
respectively  to  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  law 
ana  forms  of  legal  procedure,  but  Europeans 
are  subject  to  courts  and  law  forms  modelled  on 
the  English  system,  indudmg  trial  by  jury, 
which  in  certain  localities  is  also  extended  over 


the  natives.  For  many  years  past  a  considerable 
sum  has  been  annually  given  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment for  the  promotion  of  education  among 
the  natives.  In  1792  a  Sanscrit  college  was 
established  at  Benares,  and  in  1816  another  at 
Calcutta;  and  in  1858  the  number  of  semina- 
ries for  iJie  instruction  of  natives  amounted  in 
Bengal  alone  to  40.  There  are  many  news- 
papers and  other  journals  conducted  by  natives 
in  the  native  languages,  and  the  printing  press 
is  finely  nsed  by  both  Hindoos  and  Mohammed- 
ans.— Of  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of 
Hindostan  little  is  known  with  certainty.  The 
sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos  give  to  their  an- 
cient history  an  incredible  chronology,  extend- 
ing over  millions  of  years,  and  treat  of  heroes^ 
kings,  and  dynasties,  most  of  whom  are  prob- 
ably merely  mythical  or  fabulous.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  of  the  best  authorities  that  the 
indoos  were  not  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  but  were  an  invading  race  who  sub- 
dued and  enslaved  the  aborigines,  whose  rem- 
nants are  still  existing  in  some  rude  tribes  in  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  Hindostan,  such 
as  the  Bheels,  the  Coolees,  the  Goonds,  and  the 
Shanars.  The  distinction  of  castes  did  not  ex- 
ist among  these  people,  and  their  religion  seems 
to  have  consisted  of  the  worship  of  a  variety 
of  roiritual  deities.  The  Hindoos  are  supposed 
to  have  entered  the  country  fh)m  the  north- 
west, and  are  conjectured  by  some  to  have  come 
from  the  Euphrates,  b^  others  from  the  Caspian 
sea.  They  brought  with  them  the  Brahminical 
relijfion,  and  formed  the  institution  of  caste  by 
dividing  themselves  into  the  three  higher  castes 
of  Brahmins,  Eshattriyas,  and  Yaisyas,  while 
the  conquered  people  constituted  the  Soodras 
or  servile  caste.  It  is  not  known  at  what  pe- 
riod this  invasion  took  place,  bnt  it  was  undoubt- 
edly prior  to  the  14th  century  B.  0.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  conquerors  was  probably  the  San- 
BCTit,  in  which  subsequently  their  sacred  books 
were  written.  Two  great  dynasties,  the  kings 
of  the  race  of  the  sun,  who  reigned  in  Ayodha, 
the  modem  Oude,  and  the  race  of  the  moon,  who 
reigned  in  Pruyag,  the  modem  Allahabad,  fig- 
ure in  the  legends  of  their  early  history.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  sovereigns  was  Rama 
or  Ramchunder,  who  Is  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  12th  or  18  th  century  B.  C.  His  actions 
are  the  subject  of  the  great  epic  poem  the  Ba- 
mayana.  Subsequently  long  civil  wars  raged 
among  the  prmces  of  the  lunar  race,  which  cul- 
minated hi  a  great  battle  on  the  plain  of  Euru, 
where  the  armies  of  56  kings  fought  for  18 
days.  But  the  first  event  in  the  history  of  Hin- 
dostan, or  of  India,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  an- 
cients, of  which  we  have  a  plain  and  authentic 
account,  was  the  invasion  by  the  Persians  under 
King  Darius,  about  500  B.  C.  The  Persian 
monarch  conquered  and  annexed  to  his  empire 
provinces  on  the  Indus  so  rich  and  extensive 
that,  according  to  the  Grecian  historians,  their 
tribute  ftirnished  one  third  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Persian  crown.  The  Hindoos  of  that  pe- 
riod t^ere  described  as  a  people  "  of  black  com- 
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pleziotts,  who  did  not  kill  aoimak  for  food,  but 
uved  upon  rico,  srain,  and  fruits^  who  exposed 
to  death  those  who  were  so  sick  that  they  were 
not  expected  to  recover,  and  had  horses  of  a 
small  breed,  and  mannfactared  the  cotton  of 
the  country  into  fine  clothing.^'  It  is  evident 
from  this  description  that  2,000  years  ago  the 
people  were  essentially  like  their  descendants 
of  the  present  day.  In  826  B.  C.  Alexander 
of  Macedon,  having  overthrown  the  Persian 
empire,  invaded  India,  defeated  Poms,  one  of 
the  kings  of  the  country  now  called  the  Punjanb, 
and  penetrated  with  his  army  as  far  as  the  Hy- 
phasis  or  Beas.  The  historians  of  his  expedi- 
tion describe  the  manners,  customs,  and  pur- 
suits of  the  Hindoos  in  a  way  that  shows  that 
little  change  has  since  taken  place  in  those  re- 
spects. In  the  division  of  the  Hacedonian 
empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Seleucus, 
one  of  his  generals,  obtained  the  eastern  part, 
and  founded  the  Bactrian  kingdom,  which  in- 
cluded the  provinces  on  the  Indus.  He  attempt- 
ed conquests  beyond  that  river,  and  was  m- 
volved  in  war  with  Ohandragupta,  king  of 
Hagadi,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Bandracottus. 
Wiibi  this  monarch  Seleucus  made  a  treaty  by 
which  the  Greeks  relinquished  all  cldm  to  any 
possessions  east  of  the  Indus.  The  kingdom  of 
Hagadi  comprised  the  greater  part  of  northern 
and  central  India,  and  lasted  till  about  A.  D. 
450.  Its  capital,  Palibrotha,  was  on  the  Gan- 
ges, and  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Patno.  It  had  relations 
both  of  a  peaceful  and  warlike  character  with 
the  Greeks  of  Bactria,  aud  at  one  time  paid 
tribute  to  the  Bactrian  monarchs.  After  its 
downfall  Hindostan  was  divided  into  a  number 
of  hostile  kingdoms,  of  whose  history  little  is 
known.  In  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Walid,  about 
715,  the  Mohammedan  governor  of  Bassorah 
sent  by  sea  an  army  of  6,000  men,  commanded 
by  Mohammed  Gausun,  with  orders  to  invade 
Hindostan  and  convert  the  people  to  Islamism. 
Cansim  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lidus,  and 
succeeded  in  conqueriuff  Sinde  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  Punjaub,  iK^ich  he  held  for  some 
years.  After  his  death  a  seneral  insurrection 
of  the  Hindoos  drove  the  Mohammedans  out  of 
the  country.  Hindostan  remained  unmolested 
from  that  tune  till  1001,  when  Hahmoud,  the 
Afghan  sultan  of  Ghuznee,  invaded  and  con- 
quered a  portion  of  the  north.  In  the  course 
of  his  reign  of  86  years,  which  ended  in  1080, 
he  made  12  expeditions  into  Hindostan  for 
conquest  and  plunder.  He  left  extensive  pos- 
sessions in  western  Hindostan  to  his  successors, 
one  of  whom.  Sultan  Ibrahim,  greatly  extend- 
ed the  Mohammedan  rule.  Ibrahim  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Masoud,  who  extended  his 
conquests  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  transferred 
his  court  from  Ghuznee  to  Lahore.  He  was 
the  first  Mohammedan  sovereign  whose  cap- 
ital was  within  the  limits  of  Hindostan. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century  a  civil 
war  among  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  re- 
sulted in  placing  the  house  of  Ghori  on  the 


throne  of  Lahore.  One  of  the  monarchB  of  this 
dynastv^  8bahab-ud-Deen,  overthrew  the  kings 
of  Delhi  and  Ajmeer,  conquered  Kanoij  Ben- 
ares, Gwalior,  Guzerat,  and  many  other  cities 
and  provinces,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1206  was  master  of  nearlvall  the  oonntry  north 
of  the  Nerbodda,  indndmg  Beugal,  Sinde,  and 
Guzerat.  Under  his  successor,  Cuttub-ud-Deen, 
a  Turkish  slave  who  had  been  educated  bj  Sha- 
hab-ud-Deen,  the  Mohammedan  domiBions  in 
Hmdostan  were  separated  from  the  A^an 
empire  and  formed  an  independent  kingdom,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Delhi.  Onttab-nd-Dcen 
was  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  known  as  the 
slave  emperors,  10  in  nuinber,  6  of  whom  were 
violently  deposed,  and  the  last,  Eei  Eobad,  was 
murdered  in  1288.  The  most  eminent  of  these 
sovereigns,  Altumsh,  extended  his  doroinicns 
by  conouests  southward,  and  at  the  end  of  his 
reign  all  Hindostan  north  of  a  lino  running  from 
Surat  to  the  moutli  of  the  Ganges  ackaowledged 
the  authority  of  the  court  of  Delhi.  Kd  Eobad 
was  succeeded  by  Jelal-ud-Deen,  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty  known  as  the  house  of  Ehilji. 
During  his  reign,  his  nephew  Alla-ud-Deen,  an 
able  and  ambitious  general,  invaded  and  con- 
quered a  large  part  of  the  Deccao,  and  on  his 
return  from  this  expedition  caused  his  undo  the 
emperor  to  be  assassinated,  and  usorped  the 
throne.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Mohammedan  rulers  of  Hindostan,  and  in  his 
reign  of  20  years  considerably  enlarged  the  em- 
pire, maintained  a  brilliant  court,  pationized 
learning  and  the  arts,  and  successf^y  repelled 
several  great  invasions  of  the  Moguls  or  Tartars 
who  haa  established  themselves  intbeeonntries 
west  of  the  Indus.  He  died  in  1316,  poisoned, 
it  was  generally  thought,  by  his  vizier.  His  8 
successors  died  by  violence,  and  in  1821  the 
house  of  Ehiiyi  became  extinct.  live  emperon 
of  that  dynasty  had  reigned  83  years,  and  m 
had  perished  by  poison  or  tbe  sword.  T(^o» 
Shah,  the  founder  of  the  honse  of  Toglnck,  as- 
cended the  vacant  throne  in  1321.  He  was  m 
of  the  best  of  the  Mohammedan  wyereigoa  of 
Hindostan,  but  his  reign  only  lasted  4  years, 
when  he  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  aitavilion  which 
is  supposed  to  have  b&en  insecurefy  bmlt  on  pur- 
pose by  his  son,  who  suooeeded  bim  under  the 
name  of  Mohammed  Toglnok,  and  after  a  reign 
of  about  27  years  died  in  1861,  leaving,  saysahis- 
torian,"  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished princes  and  most  fhrious  tyrants  that  ever 
adorned  or  disgraced  hnmaa  nature.^  Dnriog 
tills  disorderly  reign  Bengal  and  several  of  ^ 
provinces  of  southern  Hindostan  becameiw 
pendent.  Mohammed  Togluck  was  suooeedea 
after  a  short  civil  war  by  a  sultan  of  the  same 
name,  who  reigned  for  88  years,  and  was  distm- 
guished  for  humanity  and  for  the  vast  number « 
public  works  which  he  constructed  ^^^^^^ 
with  revenues.  Among  these  are  enumerated  w 
canals,  80  reservoirs,  160  bridges,  80  col^^ 
40  mosques,  100  hospitals,  100  public  baths, ««» 
100  caravansaries.  Though  these  numbers  are 
probably  not  strictly  aocnrate,  the  immenae  re- 
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mains  of  the  works  exeonted  bj  this  emperor 
are  sufficient  to  attest  his  magnificence  and 
pabUc  spirit.  In  the  reign  of  his  grandson, 
Mahmond  Shah,  in  1898^  Hindostan  was  invaded 
by  the  famons  Tartar  conqueror  Tamerlane,  who 
captured  Delhi,  plundered  and  slaughtered  the 
inhabitants  with  frightful  barbarity,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  prodahned  emperor  of  India.  At 
the  end  of  15  days,  however,  he  abruptly  quit- 
ted Delhi  and  returned  to  his  own  country,' 
^  marking  his  way  with  fire  and  sword,  and  leav- 
ing ananmy,  fiunine,  and  pestilence  behind  him." 
The  governors  of  the  various  provinces  of  the 
empire  proclaimed  their  independence  of  Delhi, 
ana  assumed  royal  titles,  so  that  only  a  small 
district  remained  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  imperial  capital.  Half  a  century  of  anar* 
chy  succeeded,  during  which  there  were  7  titu- 
lar emperors  in  Demi,  who  however  had  no 
resl  authority  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city. 
At  length  in  1450  Beylol  Lodi,  an  A&han  mili- 
tary chief  of  tslent  and  energy,  made  himself 
emperor,  and  in  a  long  reign  of  88  years  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  many  of  the  provinces 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  empire. 
His  son  Secunder  still  fbrther  enlarged  his  do- 
minions in  a  reign  of  28  years,  during  the  latter 
part  of  which  he  made  Agra  his  capital, 
becunder  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ibrahim, 
in  whose  reign  Hindostan  was  again  invaded  by 
the  Moguls,  led  by  a  descendant  of  Tamer- 
lane, the  celebrated  Baber,  sultan  of  CabooL 
Ibrahim  was  defeated  and  sLain  in  battle  on  the 
plains  of  Paniput  in  1526,  and  Baber  ascended 
the  throne  with  little  further  opposition,  the 
imperial  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra  surrendering 
without  resistance.  In  the  course  of  his  reign 
of  5  years,  Baber,  who  had  remained  in  Hin- 
dostan, made  himself  master  of  all  the  prov- 
inces which  had  belonged  to  his  predecessor. 
He  died  in  Doc  1580,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Humayoun,  who  allowed  one  of  his  broUiers 
to  hold  Oabool  and  the  rest  of  Afghanistan  as 
an  independent  kingdom,  and  contented  himself 
with  his  Indian  dominions.  These  he  was  de- 
prived of  at  the  end  of  9  years  by  Shore  Khan, 
the  governor  of  Bengal  a  man  of  great  military 
talents,  who  rebelled,  defeated  the  emperor  in 
several  battles^  and  finally  compelled  him  to  fly 
for  refiige  to  Persia.  Shere  Khan  was  then 
proclaimed  emperor  of  Delhi,  with  the  title  of 
bhere  Shah.  He  reigned  with  wisdom  and  suc- 
cess for  8  years,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  magazine  while  directing  the  siege 
of  a  rebellious  fortress.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Selim  Shah  Soor,  and  by  his  grandson 
Feroze  Khan,  the  latter  of  whom  after  a  few 
days*  reign  was  murdered  by  his  uncle  Mubari, 
who  usurped  the  throne  and  took  the  name  of 
Mohammed  Shah.  In  the  mean  tiine  the  exQed 
Humayoun,  by  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Perna, 
had  made  himself  master  of  Oabool,  and  now 
resolved  on  attemptins  the  recovery  of  tiie 
throne  of  Delhi,  from  which  he  had  been  driven 
16  years  before.  This  he  successfully  accom- 
plished by  the  aid  of  his  heroic  son  Akbar,  but 


he  did  not  survive  his  restoration  to  power  more 
than  a  few  months,  being  killed  by  an  accidental 
fall  from  the  terrace  of  his  palace  at  Delhi. 
Akbar,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1656, 
reigned  for  49  years.  He  is  reputed  the  ablest| 
the  most  liberal,  and  most  powerful  of  the  Mo- 
gul emperors  of  Hindostan.  He  restored  the  em- 
pire to  its  former  bounds,  reorganized  the  army 
and  the  finances  in  a  statesmanlike  manner,  so 
that  his  revenues  were  largely  incref»ed  while 
the  burdens  of  the  people  were  diminished,  and 
treated  all  rel^ons  with  respect  and  impar- 
tiality, freel]^  admitting  the  Hindoos  to  a  share 
in  the  administration  of  public  afilurs,  from 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  jealouslv  excluded 
by  their  Mohammedan  masters.  Akbar  was 
succeeded  in  1605  by  his  son  Selim,  who  took 
the  title  of  Jehangheer,  or  *^  conqueror  of  the 
world.''  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  was 
intemperate,  capricious,  and  cruel;  but  his  hab- 
its and  conduct  greatly  improved  after  his  mar- 
riage with  the  celebrated  Nourmahal,  "  the  li^^t 
of  the  harem,''  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  accomplished  women  recorded  in  history, 
whose  influence  over  the  emperor  was  so  great 
that  it  is  said  he  took  no  step  without  consmtinc 
her,  and  that  on  every  affiur  in  which  she  took 
an  interest  her  will  was  law.  The  last  years 
of  Jehangheer  were  embittered  by  the  quarrels 
of  his  4  sons,  each  of  whom  aimed  at  the  suc- 
cession, and  who  were  at  times  in  open  rebel- 
lion agiunst  their  father.  He  died  in  1627, 
after  a  reign  of  22  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  favorite  son  Shah  Jehan,  whose  first  step 
was  to  put  to  death  all  his  relations,  so  that 
there  remained  not  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Tamer- 
lane in  India  except  wnat  fiowed  in  his  own 
and  his  children's  veins.  The  Deccan  in  his 
reign  was  completely  subdued  and  rendered 
tributary,  and  along  and  eventually  unsuccessful 
war  waged  with  the  Persians  and  the  Afghans. 
In  1657  he  fell  very  ill,  and  being  thought  to  be 
dying,  his  son  Dara,  Uie  heir  apparent  assumed 
the  reins  of  government.  The  other  sons, 
Sh^ja,  Morad,  and  Aurungzebe,  who  had  each 
been  appointed  viceroys  over  important  prov- 
inces, immediately  revolted  and  prepared  by 
force  of  arms  to  assert  their  pretensions  to  the 
succession.  Shqja  was  defeated,  but  Aurunff- 
zebe  by  stratagem  obtidned  possession  of  his 
father's  person,  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  till  he 
died,  7  years  afterward.  Morad  also  was  aoaa 
seized  and  imprisoned  by  Aurungzebe,  who 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  Dara 
continued  the  contest  for  some  time  longer,  but 
was  finally  captured  and  put  to  death.  Shiga 
was  driven  with  his  fomily  into  exile,  where  tbev 
all  perished.  The  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  though 
it  began  with  civil  war  and  confusion,  was 
more  peaceful  and  orderly  than  that  of  any  of 
his  successors.  The  Mogul  empire  in  India  at- 
tained under  him  its  grei&test  extent,  including 
nearly  aU.  that  is  now  known  as  Hindostan. 
He  died  in  1707  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age, 
after  a  reign  of  49  years.  He  was  possessed  of 
great  talents,  and  was  eminent  both  as  a  states- 
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man  and  a  eoldier.  The  Mohammedan  histo- 
rians regard  him  as  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Wygoi  emperors.  Daring  his  reign  the  foonda- 
tion  of  the  MiUiratta  empire  was  laid  in  the 
Deocan  by  an  adventarer  named  Sheyi^ee.  (See 
Mahbattas.)  Anrangzebe's  eldest  son,  who 
succeeded  him  nnder  the  title  of  Bahadoor  Shah, 
was  involyed  at  the  befl:inning  of  his  reign  in 
dvU  war  with  two  of  his  brothers,  both  of  whom  . 
were  defeated  and  killed  in  batde,  and  toward 
the  end  of  his  reign  in  war  with  the  Sikhs, 
who  were  jnst  beginning  to  acquire  importance 
in  the  north-west  of  Hindostan.  He  died  in  1719, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Jehander 
Shah,  a  weak  and  profligate  ruler,  who  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  was  put  to  death  by  his 
rebellious  nephew  Ferokshere,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  1718.  His  reign  lasted  6  years, 
and  was  remarkable  only  for  conspiracies,  in- 
surrections, and  general  disorders  in  the  capital 
and  the  provinces.  He  was  at  length  put  to 
death  by  his  yiziers,  who  in  the  course  of  the 
next  8  months  successiTcly  placed  on  the  throne 
8  infant  descendants  of  Aurungzebe,  the  last  of 
whom,  Molmmmed  Shah,  a  youth  of  17,  soon 
became  impatient  of  their  control,  of  which  he 
got  rid  by  causing  one  to  be  assassinated  and 
the  other  deprived  of  office.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, was  fickle  and  dissolute,  and  his  dominions 
were  invaded  on  one  side  by  the  Mahrattas, 
now  rapidly  becoming  formidable,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Persians,  whose  warlike  monarch, 
Kadir  Shah,  passed  the  Indus  with  a  great  army, 
and,  overthrowing  the  imperial  forces,  took 
possession  of  Delhi  in  1789.  He  remained  sev- 
eral weeks  in  the  Mogul  capital,  which  he  plun- 
dered of  treasure  amounting,  according  to  the 
lowest  estimate,  to  $100,000,000,  after  massa- 
cring a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants.  He  then 
returned  to  his  own  country,  leaving  Moham- 
med Shah  in  possession  of  his  throne,  and  de- 
E riving  him  only  of  the  provinces  west  of  the 
adus.  Mohammed  Shah  died  in  1748,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ahmed  Shah,  who  after  a 
reign  of  6  years  was  deposed,  and  Aulumgheer 
raised  to  the  throne,  in  the  8d  year  of  whose 
reign  Hindostan  was  invaded  by  the  Afghans, 
and  again  plundered.  The  Mahrattas,  who  were 
now  at  the  height  of  their  power,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  distress  of  the  empire,  and  carried 
their  arms  into  the  northern  provinces.  The 
Afghans  met  them  at  Paniput  in  Jan.  1761, 
and  a  great  battle  was  fought,  the  forces  on 
both  sides  amounting  to  400,000  men.  The 
Mahrattas  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  it  is  said  that  200,000  of  them  perished 
in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit.  The  Afghans  re- 
turned to  their  own  country  after  this  great  vic- 
tory, and  left  the  government  of  Delhi  to  take 
care  of  itself.    From  this  time,  however,  the  Mo- 

Cemoire  was  practically  at  an  end.  The  Eng- 
had  now  become  the  most  important  pow- 
er in  Hindostan.  ^See  East  India  Oompant.) 
The  first  of  the  nations  of  modem  Europe  who 
obtained  territorial  possessions  in  Hindostan 
were  the  Portuguese,  who  early  in  the  Ifith  cen* 


tury  seized  some  ports  on  the  western  coast,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  century  made  themBelveB 
masters  of  Din,  Damaun,  Bassein,  Salsette, 
Bombay,  Ohoul,  Dabool,  Goa,  Onore,  Barcclore, 
Mangalore,  Oannanore,    Oranganore,  C^cot, 
Cochin,  and  Quilon,  in  the  west,  and  Negapa- 
tam,  St  Thome,  and  Masulipatam,  on  the  east- 
ern coast.    They  held  also  several  places  in 
Bengal,  and   a  considerable  part  of  Ceylon. 
Their  capital  was  Goa,  where  they  maintained 
a  viceroy  and  an  archbishop.    During  the  union 
of  Portugal  with  Spain,  from  1680  to  1640,  these 
distant  possessions  were  neglected,  and  most  of 
them  were  taken  by  the  Dutch  or  regained  hj 
the  native  powers.    QotL  and  a  few  small  places 
of  no  political  or  commercial  importance  are  all 
that  now  remain  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in 
India.    The  English  East  India  company  first  ac- 
quired territory  in  Hindostan  in  1040,  when  Ma- 
dras was  ceded  to  them  by  a  native  prinoe.  In 
1660  the  island  of  Bombay  was  ceded  to  them  by 
Charles  II^  who  had  acquired  it  as  part  of  the 
dowry  of  his  wife,  the  infanta  of  Portugal.  In 
1687  it  was  made  the  chief  seat  of  the  Britisb 
government  in  India.    It  was  in  Bengal,  how- 
ever, that  the  company  first  began  to  acqmre 
military  and  political  power.    Tney  took  into 
their  pay  booies  of  native  soldiers  who  vera 
called  sepoys,  and  were  armed  and  trained  in  the 
European  manner,  and  with  the  aid  of  these 
mercenaries  they  soon  acquired  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  influence  in  the  country.    In 
1744,  France  and  England  being  at  war  in  En- 
rope,  hostilities  broke  out  between  the  English 
and  French  in  India.    The  capital  of  the  French 
possessions  wasPondicherry,  which  had  depend- 
ent on  it  8  factories  one  at  Mah6  on  the  Mala- 
bar coastw  one  at  E.arikal  on  the  Ooromandd 
coast,  and  one  at  Chandemagore  in  Bengal  The 
contest  in  Hindostan,  though  conducted  with 
great  energy  and  ability  by  Dupleix  and  Bossr 
on  the  part  of  the  Frencn,  and  by  Laurence 
and  Olive  on  the  part  of  the  English,  led  at  thrt 
time  to  no  important  results,  but  was  renewed 
in  1766.    In  that  year  Sur^ah  Dowlah  became 
nabob  or  viceroy  of  Bengal,  and,  hating  always 
disliked  the  English,  soon  found  a  pretext  for 
making  war  upon  them.    Commencing  hoattli- 
ties  suddenly,  while  the  English  were  1©*  J}^* 
prepared,  he  captured  Galontta ;  and  the  English 
portion  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  William,  amonnt- 
ing  to  146  persons,  of  whom  Mr.  Hohrell  wtf 
the  chief,  were  shut  up  in  the  "Black  me, 
where  most  of  them  perished  in  a  single  night 
by  suffocation.    (See  Black  Hole.)  ClivesxHi 
retook  Calcutta  with  a  force  from  Madras,  cap- 
tured Chandemagore  and  its  French  garrison, 
and  after  various  other  successes  defeated  the 
nabob's  army  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Plasscy, 
June  28, 1767.    Surajah  Dowlah  was  dethroned 
and  put  to  death,  and  his  vizier  Meer  JaW 
raised  to  the  vacant  throne.    The  new  nijoo 
granted  to  the  English,  as  the  price  of  their 
support,  an  immense  sum  of  money,  a  large  ao- 
cession  of  territory,  and  permission  to  keep 
such  of  the  French  posta  and  fkctories  as  the/ 
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ooold  oooqiidr*  These  traosactioiiB  involved  the 
Ensiish  in  a  war  with  the  emperor  of  Delhi, 
aDUwiih his yassal the nahoh  of  Oade.  Both  the 
emperor  and  the  nahoh  saccumhed  after  a  hrief 
contest,  and  hy  the  treaty  of  peace  the  emperor 
conferred  upon  the  British  the  8  provinces  of  Ben- 
gal, Bahar,  and  Oriasa,  together  with  the  mari- 
time districts  known  as  the  Northern  Oiroars. 
The  real  sovereign  of  the  Northern  Giroars  was  a 
potentate  called  the  nizam  of  the  Deccan,  who 
gave  to  the  emperor  of  Delhi  only  a  nominal  al- 
le^^ance.  The  nizam,  however,  consented  to  the 
cession  of  the  Circars  on  condition  that  the  Eng- 
lish shonld  aid  him  with  troops  in  case  he  was 
attacked  hy  any  other  power.  Id  1760  he  de- 
manded their  assistance  agfdnst  Hyder  Ali,  the 
warlike  and  politic  sovereign  of  Mysore.  In  the 
war  that  ensued  the  En^sh,  notwithstanding 
some  successes,  were  so  hard  pressed  that  they 
sought  to  stop  the  progress  of  Hyder  hy  negotia- 
tion, and  at  last  concluded,  in  April,  1769,  a 
treaty  with  him  which  resulted  in  a  mutual  res- 
titution of  conquests.  The  British  arms  were 
next  directed  against  the  Mahrattas,  who  had 
invaded  the  territories  of  their  ally  the  nahoh 
of  Oude.  This  war  ended  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  Bohilla  country,  and  soon  afterward  the 
province  of  Benares  was  ceded  to  the  British. 
In  a  subsequent  war  with  the  Mahrattas  consid- 
erable conquests  were  made,  which  were  near- 
ly all  given  up  by  a  peace  hastily  concluded  with 
them  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  a 
war  with  Hyder  Ali  in  1780,  who  died  Dec.  7, 
1782,  while  the  war  yet  raged,  leaving  his  king- 
dom to  his  son  Tippoo  Sultan,  who  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  In 
1790,  however,  he  agsdn  became  at  war  with 
the  English  by  an  attack  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Travancore,  which  was  unaer  their  protection. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  distinguished  in  the  history  of 
tiie  American  revolution,  was  at  that  time  gov- 
ernor-general of  India,  and  conducted  the  con- 
test with  such  energy,  that -in  1791  Tippoo  was 
compelled  to  agree  to  a  treaty  by  which  he  ceded 
to  the  En^^ish  about  half  of  his  dominions,  and 
paid  them  in  cash  $16,500,000.  In  1798  Tippoo 
was  incited  by  French  emissaries  again  to  make 
war  on  the  British,  which  resulted  in  the  storm- 
ing of  lus  capital^  Seringapatam,  and  his  own 
death  in  the  conflict,  Hay  i.  1799.  His  domin- 
ions were  divided  between  the  English  and  their 
ally  the  nizam.  In  1808  a  war  broke  out  between 
the  Eufflish  and  the  Mahrattas,  which  proved 
to  be  the  most  serious  ever  waged  by  them 
in  Hindostan.  It  was  conducted  hj  Gren.  Lake 
and  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwlord  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  and  by  the  brilliant  success  of 
these  great  commanders  was  terminated  in  Nov. 
1803,  with  the  destruction  of  the  Mahratta  pow- 
er and  a  vast  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  Brit- 
isL  In  consequence  of  border  forays  and  out- 
rages war  was  declared  against  Nepaul  in  1814, 
whioh  resulted  in  a  further  augmentation  of  Brit- 
ish territoiy.  The  same  result  followed  from 
wars  with  Holkar,  the  peiahwa  the  rtgah  of  Nas- 
poor,  and  oiher  poweiM  ohieu.    Much  trouble 


at  this  perioa  was  experienced  from  a  formida- 
ble force  of  mounted  marauders  called  Pindar- 
ries,  who  were  finally  subdued  about  1820.  A 
war  with  the  Burmese  in  1824r-^5  led  to  large 
accessions  of  territory  on  the  eastern  frontier. 
The  Aff^han  war  which  began  in  1889,  after 
great  disasters  to  the  English  arms,  amply  re- 
deemed by  subsequent  successes,  terminated  in 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  from  AfglnmiafnTi, 
The  annexation  of  Sinde  in  1848,  and  the  great 
war  with  the  Sikhs  in  1845,  were  followed  by 
the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  in  1849.  A 
second  war  with  the  Burmese  terminated  after 
a  short  contest,  in  Dec.  1852,  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  exte'nsive  province  of  Pegu.  In 
1856  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  which  had  for  some 
years  been  in  a  state  of  confusion,  was  annexed 
to  the  British  dominions  on  the  ground  of  its 
extreme  and  scandalous  misgovemment — ^The 
next  important  event  in  the  history  of  Hindo- 
stan was  one  which  attracted  the  universal 
attention  of  mankind  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  forms  unquestionably  the  most  im- 

Eressive  incident  in  the  annals  of  British  India 
*om  the  commencement  to  the  present  time ; 
we  mean  the  great  sepoy  revolt.  In  the  early 
part  of  1857  it  became  apparent  that  a  mutinous 
spirit  had  crept  into  the  Bengal  army.  The 
government  had  resolved  to  arm  the  sepoys  with 
Enfield  rifies,  and  a  new  kind  of  cartridge,  greas- 
ed in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  rifle  bore,  was  ac- 
cordingly introduced  into  the  depot  of  mua^etiy 
instruction  at  Dumdum.  A  report  spread  amonsr 
the  native  troops  that  the  government  intended 
to  make  them  give  up  their  religion  by  causing 
them,  as  the  cartridges  in  loading  had  to  be  torn 
with  the  teeth,  to  bite  the  fat  of  pigs  and  of 
cows,  the  former  of  which  would  be  defilement 
to  a  Mussulman,  and  the  latter  would  be  sao- 
rilop;e  in  tiie  eyes  of  a  Hindoo.  The  wildest 
excitement  prevailed  for  a  time,  but  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  old  for  tiie  new  cartridges  tem- 
porarily prevented  an  outbreak.  Meanwhile, 
though  tne  greased  cartridges  had  not  been 
used  elsewhere,  the  cry  of  danger  to  caste  and 
creed  was  raised  in  many  other  stations  Dis- 
turbances occurred  on  Feb.  26  at  Berhampoor ; 
March  26  at  Umballa,  1,000  m.  distant ;  March 
29  at  Barrackpoor,  where  the  first  blood  of  the 
revolt  was  shed ;  and  April  24  at  Meerut  On 
May  10  a  formidable  rising  took  place  at  the 
latter  station.  The  Europeans  were  massacred, 
and  the  mutineers  marched  to  Delhi,  where  the 
garrison  fraternized  with  them  and  a  second 
butchery  was  committed.  The  rebels  pro- 
claimed the  restoration  of  the  Mogul  dynasty, 
and  thenceforth  acted  in  the  name  of  the  kinjg 
of  Delhi,  though  without  much  deference  to  his 
orders.  The  king  appointed  one  Murza  Mogul 
his  commander-in-chief^  and  collected  an  army 
of  8,000  or  9,000  men.  With  this  signal  event 
the  revolt  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  begun,  and 
Ddihi  became  a  rallying  point  for  the  mutineers 
from  other  quarters.  A  conspiracy  was  detected 
and  crushed  at  Calcutta.  In  the  N.  W.  prov- 
inces risiDgs  took  place  almost  simultaneously  at 
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Allygbiir,  Boolnndshahnr,  Minpooree,  ITnsBeera- 
bad,  Shahjehanpoor,  Etawah,  and  Bareilly.  The 
sacPBd  city  of  Benares  on  the  Ganges  was  in  re- 
volt on  Jnne  4  and  on  the  next  day  at  the  mili- 
tary station  or  Cawnporo  several  thousand  se- 
poys revolted  and  nlaced  themselves  under  the 
command  of  the  Kena  Sahib,  riyah  of  Bit- 
toor.  (See  Bittoob,  and  Cawnpori:.)  About 
the  same  time  the  ferocious  ranee  (prinoess)  of 
Jhansi  in  Bandelcund  took  the  neld  at  the 
head  of  two  regiments  which  mutinied  at 
Jhansi,  June  4.  Jonnpoor  (June  5),  Allahabad 
(6th),  Futtehpoor  (9th),  Nowgong  (10th),  Ban- 
dah  (14th),  Mozufernngger  (80th),  Agra  (July 
4),  Jhylum  (Tth),  Saugor  (7th\  Sealkote  (9th), 
l^^wlie  (24th),  Dinapoor  (26th),  and  Ramgurh 
(81st),  were  next  the  theatres  of  commotion, 
and  in  many  instances  of  massacre.  In  the  re- 
cently annexed  kingdom  of  Oude,  from  which  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sepoys  in  the  Bengal 
army  had  been  recruited,  the  rising,  which  else- 
where  was  purely  military,  partook  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  popular  insurrection,  the  people 
generally  siding  with  the  rebels.  The  native 
troops  at  Luclmow,  the  capital,  mutinied  Hay 
80  and  31,  and  nearly  every  sepoy  regiment  in 
Oude  soon  followed  their  example.  The  troops 
proclaimed  allegiance  to  the  ex-king  of  Oude,  and 
gradually  closed  around  Lucknow,  where  they 
began  to  besiege  the  Europeans  about  July  1. 
The  principal  theatres  of  rebellion  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  were  Oolapoor  (Aug.  1),  Ber- 
hampoor  (14th),  and  Dacca  (Nov.  20).  The 
Punjaub  was  saved  by  the  administrative  capa- 
city of  Sir  John  Lawrence ;  a  few  risings  took 
place,  but  the  rebels  were  nearly  all  cut  to 

Sieces,  and  the  suspected  regiments  seasonably 
isarmed.  The  presidency  of  Bombay  was  but 
little  disturbed  (see  Bombay),  and  that  of  Ma- 
dras was  tranquil  with  scarcely  an  exception. 
Lower  Bengal  was  also  comparatively  quiet, 
the  most  serious  commotions  being  in  Bahar, 
Bohilcund,  Bundelcund,  the  Doab,  Malwah,  Baj- 
pootana,  and  Oude.  The  two  principal  Mahratta 
chiefs,  Sindia  at  Gwalior  and  Holkar  at  Indore, 
remained  faithful,  but  the  revolt  of  their  re- 
spective contingents  was  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous disasters  to  the  British  during  the  war.  In 
May,  1857,  the  Bengal  army  comprised  22,698 
Europeans  (including  the  officers  of  native  regi- 
ments), and  118,668  natives.  The  native  force 
was  disposed  in  167  regiments  and  irregular 
corps,  of  which  by  the  end  of  December  76  had 
mutinied  and  27  had  been  disarmed  or  disbanded. 
As  soon  as  the  revolt  broke  out  the  British  made 
strong  efforts  to  suppress  it ;  but  the  resources 
of  treachery,  the  paucity  of  European  troops,  and 
the  absence  of  means  of  transport  gave  the  rebels 
an  immense  advantage.  Gen.  Anson,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, died  May  27, 1857,  soon  after 
taking  the  field,  and  was  succeeded  provisionally 
by  Gen.  Reed.  The  first  movements  were 
a«dnst  Delhi,  which  was  stormed  Sept  14, 1857, 
alter  a  siege  of  8  months,  conducted  successively 
by  Gens.  Barnard,  Reed,  and  Wilson.  The  king 
was  captured  and  ultimately  sentenced  to  per- 


petual exile,  but  most  of  the  rebels  eacs^ 
Meanwhile  Gen.  Havelock,  having  collected  s 
small  force  at  Allahabad,  moved  toward  Cswn- 
pore,  where  the  Europeans  had  been  sustaining  & 
siege,  but  he  arrived  too  late  to  preveot  the  nus- 
sacre  of  a  lai^  number  of  women  and  cluldren, 
who  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  July  15,  the  daj 
before  he  entered  the  city.  He  followed  the  Kena 
Sahib  to  Bittoor,  defeated  him,  and,  haTing  been 
joined  by  Gens.  Outram  and  Neill,  crossed  into 
Oude  to  relieve  Lucknow,  where  the  garrison 
under  OoL  Inglis  was  now  reduced  to  extrem- 
ities.   He  fought  his  way  into  the  city,  8epi 
26,  Gen.  Nelll  being  kiUed  in  the  action,  rat 
beyond  an  accession  of  numbers  the  besieged 
received  no  benefit  from  his  arrival.    Their  con- 
dition remained   unchanged   untQ  Bk  Cofia 
Campbell,  who  had  arrived  in  In^  Aug.  14 
with  the  rank  of  oommander-in-ohie^  relie?ed 
them,  Nov.  14^  and  enabled  them  to  withdrBir 
to  Oawnpore.    Gen.  Havelock  died  Nov.  25. 
On  Dec.  6  Sir  Colin  Campbell  defeated  the  Nena 
Sahib  with  25,000  rebels  at  Cawnpore,  and,nuk- 
ing  that  city  a  centre  of  operations,  proceeded  to 
attack  the  rebels  of  the  N.  W.  provinces  in  ser- 
eral  quarters  at  once,  with  a  view  of  driving 
them  into  Oude,  where  a  combined  movement 
could  subsequently  crush  them  all  together.  The 
brigades  of  Lugard,  Hope  Grant,  Sir  Hugh  Bose, 
Roberts,  Steuu*t,  Showers,  Stuart,  and  odiers, 
did  good  service  in  the  disturbed  districts,  and 
Gen.  Outram  continued  to  hold  the  Alumbagb 
fort  near  Lucknow,  which  had  not  been  evacn- 
ated  with  the  city.    By  Jan.  1,  1858,  28  Earo- 
pean  regiments  had  arrived  at  Calcutta,  heads 
those  which  landed  at  Madras  and  Bombay;  the 
Nepaulese  chieftain  Jung  Bahadoorfbnishedft 
valuable  subsidiary  foroe  of  Qorkhaa,  the  Sikhs 
were  enlisted,  and  Lawrence  was  able  to  sapp^ 
troops  from  the  Punjaub.    Lucknow  was  grad- 
ually conquered  by  Campbell  and  Jung  Bah^ 
door  (March  2-21),  and  the  army  which  had 
been  concentrated  for  this  purpose  was  then 
broken  up  into  detachments  for  service  in  Bohil- 
cund and  other  districts.     Sir  Hugh  Bok^  with 
a  detachment  from  the  Bombay  army,  stonned 
Jhansi  April  2,  and  pursued  the  ranee  and  tte 
notorious  Tantia  Topee  to  Oalpee,  where  he  de- 
feated them,  and  thence  to  Gwalior,  which  had 
now  become  the  stronghold  of  the  mutiny,  as 
Delhi  and  Lucknow  had  been  before  it    Gw^ 
lior  was  taken  June  20,  after  the  ranee  had 
been  killed.    This  was  the  last  great  battle  rf 
the  campaign,  although  the  rebels,  headed  by 
the  Nena,  the  begum  of  Oude,  Tantia  Topee, 
Maun  Singh,  and  Feroze  Shah,  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Delhi,  maintained  an  obstinate  rea^ 
ance  throughout  1868-'9.     Though  repeatedly 
beaten  in  the  field,  they  always  escaped  de- 
struction to  reappear  in  another  quarter.    They 
took  refuge  in  the  thick  Jungles  of  JugdiapoW 
and  similar  wild  regions,  and  even  after  the 
most  brilliant  successes  the  British  could  nerer 
boast  of  a  decisive  victory.    Oude  was  gradn- 
ally   pacified,  however,   in  the  autumn,  wd 
about  Feb.  1, 1859,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  declared 
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the  campaign  there  at  an  encL  The  vhole  pop- 
idation  was  disarmed  in  the  conrse  of  the  sprint 
and  summer,  1,827  forts  being  destroyed  and 
1,B67,406  arms  of  all  kinds  surrendered.  Mann 
Singh  gave  himself  up,  April  2,  and  assisted 
GoL  M^  to  capture  Tantia  Topee,  who  was 
tried  by  court  martial  at  Sepree,  and  hanged 
April  18.  On  July  28  a  day  of  general  thanks- 
giTing  for  peace  was  observed  throughout  India. 
A  special  disarming  aet  passed  by  the  legisla- 
tive council  during  the  mutiny  was  made  per- 
manent. The  house  of  Delhi  was  deprived  of 
all  titular  honors  and  dignities  for  ever,  and  the 
governor-general  finally  issued  an  order  dis- 
posing of  the  remnants  of  the  Beuffal  army, 
aboli^ing  the  native  cavalry  and  artmery,  ana 
re-arming  14  of  the  disarmed  infantry  regi- 
ments. Though  the  British  authority  has  been 
restored,  parts  of  India  are  still  (Jan.  1860)  in- 
fested by  the  remnants  of  the  mutineers,  prob- 
ably 8,000  or  10,000  strong,  under  the  Kena 
Sahib  and  the  begum.  A  ft^esh  campaign  was 
opened  in  Bundelcund  in  Nov.  1859,  and  efforts 
are  in  progress  to  drive  the  rebels  into  Nepaul, 
where  Jung  Bahadoor  has  pledged  himself  for 
their  extirpation.  Of  the  number  of  Europeans 
massacred  or  killed  in  battle  during  this  mu- 
tiny no  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed.  Hun- 
dreds of  English  women  and  children  were  put 
to  death  after  horrible  outrages,  many  stories 
of  which  were  perhaps  fictions  or  exaggera- 
tions, though  unhapoily  the  substantial  truth 
of  the  accounts  of  tnese  atrocities  cannot  be 
doubted.  (See  Babbackpoob,  Bfttoob,  Oamp- 
BBLL  (Sib  Ooun),  Oawnpobx,  Delhi,  Gwaliob, 
Havblook,  LroKHOw,  &c.)  One  very  impor- 
tant result  of  the  mutiny  was  the  transfer  of 
the  government  of  India  from  the  East  India 
company  to  the  direct  authority  of  the  imperial 
crown.  This  was  done  by  an  act  of  parliament 
which  received  the  royal  assent  Aug.  2,  1868. 
This  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  sec- 
retary of  state  for  India,  to  be  assisted  by  a 
council  of  15  persons,  9  of  whom  must  have  nad 
at  least  10  years'  experience  in  India,  and  8  of 
whom  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown  and  7 
by  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany. To  this  council,  which  sits  at  London, 
is  committed  the  exclusive  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  from  England,  including  the 
appointment  of  the  governor-general  and  other 
Iiigh  officers.  The  transfer  of  the  company's 
European  army  into  the  royal  army  gave  rise  in 
the  latter  part  of  1859  to  some  disturbance 
among  a  portion  of  the  force,  but  the  matter 
was  at  length  satisfactorily  a^JQsted.— For  his- 
tories of  Hindostan,  see  James  Mill,  *'  History 
of  British  India"  (4th  ed.,  6  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
1840);  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  *^  History  of 
India"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1842) ;  W.  0.  Tay- 
lor, "  A  Popular  History  of  British  India"  (Jxm- 
don,  1842) ;  Edward  Thornton,  ''History  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India"  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
1842-*'5);  Thomas  Keightley,  "  History  of  In- 
dia" (London,  1847) ;  Hugh  Murray,  ''  British 
India"  (Edinburgh,  1840;  new  ed.,  London, 


1855);  David  O.  Allen,  ''India,  Ancient  and 
Modem"  (Boston,  1856) ;  "A  Chronicle  of  the 
Revolt  in  India"  (Edinburgh,  1858-'9). 

HINDS,  a  W.  CO.  of  Mss.,  bounded  E.  by 
Pearl  river  and  N.  W.  by  the  Big  Black;  area, 
850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  25.840,  of  whom  16,- 
625  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  a 
rich  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  858,- 
805  bushels  of  Indian  com,  61,689  of  oats,  240,- 
485  of  sweet  potatoes,  79,000  of  peas  and  beans 
(the  greatest  qnantity  produced  by  any  county 
in  the  United  States),  19,829  bales  of  cotton, 
and  105,650  Ibs/  of  rice.  There  were  55  grist 
mills,  10  saw  mills,  4  newspaper  offices,  26 
churches,  and  767  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  county  contains  Jackson,  the  state 
capital,  and  is  intersected  by  the  New  Orleans, 
Jackson,  and  great  northern,  and  the  southern 
Mississippi  railroads.  A  branch  of  the  latter 
extends  to  Raymond,  the  county  seat 

HIN6HAM,  a  township  of  Plymouth  oo., 
Mass.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  8.  mde  of  Bos- 
ton harbor,  14  m.  S.  from  Boston,  with  which 
it  has  communication  by  the  South  Shore  rail- 
road ;  pop.  in  1865,  4,256.  It  is  a  place  of  re- 
sort for  residents  of  the  city,  and  is  largely  in- 
terested in  the  fisheries  and  in  manufactures. 
In  1855  it  had  20  vessels  employed  in  the  cod 
and  mackerel  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  $59,- 
785.  They  employed  264  hands,  and  took 
144,864  worth  of  mackerel  and  |4,500  worth 
of  cod.  In  the  same  year  Hingham  had  2  man- 
ufactories of  hollow  ware  and  castings,  1  of 
niuls,  2  of  axes,  4  of  saddles  and  hamesus,  8  of 
hats  and  caps,  1  of  cordage,  1  of  sails,  2  of  salt, 
2  of  railroad  cars,  &c.,  2  of  cabinet  ware,  8  cur- 
rying establishments,  2  tanneries,  and  18  forges. 
Value  of  manufacturer  $528,516 ;  hands  em- 
ployed, 768.  In  1858  the  township  contained  7 
churches  (1  Baptist,  4  Congregational,  1  Meth- 
odist, and  1  Universalist),  and  a  weekly  news- 
paper office.    Hingham  was  settled  in  1688. 

HINTON,  John  Howabd,  an  English  clergy- 
man and  author,  bora  about  1800.  He  first 
preached  at  Reading,  and  afterward  at  London, 
as  minister  of  a  Baptist  congregation.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  being  an  independent  and  origi- 
nal preacher,  and  he  was  a  zealous  advocate  for 
the  voluntary  principle  in  religion  and  educa- 
tion. He  edited  the  "  History  and  Topography 
of  the  United  States,''  publislied  in  numbers  and 
completed  in  1882,  in  which  he  received  the 
assistance  of  several  European  and  American 
writers.  An  American  edition  of  this  work 
has  been  published  under  the  supervision  of 
John  O.  Ohoules,  D.D.  (2  vols.  4to.,  1858).  Mr. 
Hinton  has  also  written  "Memoirs  of  William 
Enibb;"  "Theology,  or  an  Attempt  toward  a 
Consistent  View  of  the  Whole  Council  of  God ;" 
"Elements  of  Natural  History,'' &c 

HIPPAROHUS,  an  ancient  astronomer,  bom 
in  Nicffia  in  Bithynia,  flourished  in  the  middle 
of  the  2d  century  B.  0.  We  have  no  details 
of  his  life,  and  our  knowledge  of  his  astronom- 
ical discoveries  is  derived  altogether  from  his 
disdpk  Ptolemy.    He  was  the  first  who  sys- 
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tematicall J  attempted  to  dasdfy  the  stars,  and 
to  detemune  tiieir  position  and  magnitude.  To 
his  catalogue  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  equinoctial 
points.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  planisphere, 
or  mode  of  representiuff  the  heavens  on  a  plane, 
and.  he  conceived  the  idea  of  marking  the  posi- 
tion of  places  on  the  earth  by  circles  drawn  per- 
pendicular and  piurallel  to  the  equator.  His  only 
work  still  extant  is  the  "  Commentary  on  the 
Phenomena  of  Aratus  and  Eudozus,"  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Petavius  (Paris,  1680). 
HIPPARCHTJS  AND  HIPPIAS,  the  sons  and 
successors  of  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens.  Ac- 
cording to  popular  opinion,  Hipparchus  was  the 
elder  brother;  according  to  Thucydides  and 
Herodotus,  Hippias.  While  they  riSed  jointly 
the  government  was  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  their  father,  and  that  period 
was  subsequently  regarded  by  the  Athenians  as 
a  kind  of  golden  ago ;  but  from  the  murder  of 
Hipparchus   by   Harmodius   and   Aristogiton 

gl4  B.  0.)  the  character  of  the  government  of 
ippias  became  arbitrary,  exacting,  and  oppres- 
sive. His  despotism  was,  however,  at  length 
overthrown.  The  Delphic  oracle  was  bribed 
to  favor  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  pythoness 
repeatedly  enjoined  the  Lacedaemonians  to  free 
Athens  from  the  despotism  of  the  Pisistratidm. 
A  Spartan  force  under  Cleomenes,  having  de- 
feated Hippias  in  the  field,  and  captured  his 
children,  compelled  him  to  surrender  the  Acrop- 
olis, and  to  evacuate  Attica  with  all  his  rela- 
tives (510).  Ko  sooner  had  they  departed  than 
a  decree  was  passed  condemning  the  tyrant  and 
his  family  to  perpetual  banishment,  and  a  monu- 
ment erected  in  the  Acropolis  commemorative 
of  their  crimes  and  oppressions.  Hippias  re- 
tired ultimately  to  the  court  of  Darius,  and 
there  instigated  the  invasion  of  Greece.  Ac- 
cording to  some  he  fell  at  Marathon  (490). 

HIPPO,  sumamed  Regius  (the  Royal),  an 
ancient  city  of  Numidia,  the  rums  of  which  are 
stni  to  be  seen  near  Bona  in  Algeria.  It  was 
one  of  the  residences  of  the  Numidian  kings, 
and  afterward  celebrated  as  the  episcopal  see 
of  St.  Augustine.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals  in  430.  Its  surname  served  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  town  of  the  same 
name  on  the  Carthaginian  coast,  W.  of  Utica. 

HIPPOCRATES,  a  Grecian  physician,  called 
the  "  father  of  medicine,^*  born  in  the  island  of 
Cos  in  460  B.  C,  died  in  Larissa,  Thessdy^  be- 
tween 875  and  851  B.  C.  He  studied  medicine 
with  his  father  Heraclides.  who  belonged  to  the 
order  of  Asclepiadse,  or  descendants  of  .^Iscu- 
lapius,  and  afterward  went  to  Athens  to  place 
himself  under  the  instruction  of  Herodicus. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  philosopher  Gorgias  of 
Leontini,  and  perhaps  also  of  Democritus  of 
Abdera.  Having  practised  his  profession  in 
Cos,  he  travelled  through  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
and  Scythia,  and  finally  returned  to  Thessaly, 
where  he  passed  die  dose  of  his  life.  The  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contempo- 
raries renders  very  improbable  the  story  that) 


having  charge  of  a  library  at  Cos  or  Cnidoa,  he 
made  too  free  a  use  of  the  writings  of  othere, 
and  burned  the  collection  to  conceal  his  plagiar- 
isms.   Hippocrates  raised  medicine  from  a  sys- 
tem of  superstitious  rites  practised  wholly  bj 
the  priests  to  the  dignity  of  a  learned  profes- 
sion.    He   referred  diseases  to  two  leading 
causes,  climate  and  diet,  and  regulated  the  kt* 
ter  to  suit  the  chan^  or  the  former  as  well  as 
the  state  of  the  patient ,  He  taught  fhat  there 
were  4  humors  in  the  human  body,  blood, 
phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile,  an  undue 
preponderance  of  any  of  which  was  a  proximate 
cause  of  sickness.    With  such  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  anatomy  as  might  have  been  look- 
ed for  in  an  age  when  superstition  forbade  the 
dissection  of  dead  bodies,  he  nevertheless  had 
some  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the 
cranium  and  viscera,  but  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
difference  between  veins,  arteries,  nerres,  ten* 
dons,  and  ligaments,  speaks  of  the  mnsdes  sim- 
ply as  flesh,  and  hedd  some  singular  views  on 
geueratioii.  He  drew  his  principles  from  careful 
observation,  and  was  little  given  to  fbeorinng. 
He  relied  perhaps  too  much  on  the  healing 
power  of  nature,  and  the  remedies  by  which  he 
assisted  her  were  mostly  of  a  simple  character. 
He  practised  bleeding,  cupping,  cauteriaitioDf 
and  auscultation,  and,  beside  several  mineral 
and  vegetable  remedies,  used  purgatives.  He 
was  particularly  skilful  in  his  diagnoses,  and 
was  the  first  to  divide  the  course  of  a  disease 
into  8  periods,  for  the  last  of  which,  called  the 
crisis,  ne  assigned  certain  days  known  as  the 
critical  days.    Of  the  72  books  which  bear  the 
name  of  Hippocrates,  only  the  '*  Aphorisms," 
"Prognostics,"  "Epidemics,"  the  treatise  on 
« Air,  Water,  and  Locality,"  the  treatise  on 
"Diet,"  and  a  few  others,  can  be  attributed 
with  much  probability  to  the  subject  of  this 
notice.    Many  were  doubtless  written  by  other 
physicians  of  the  same  name,  of  whom  there 
were  no  fewer  than  7  among  the  Asdepiada. 
Hippocrates  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  with  a 
concise  and  sometimes  obscure  style.    The  best 
editions  of  his  works  are  those  of  Fceaos  (fol., 
Frankfort,  1595) ;  Linden  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Amstei^ 
dam,  1666);  Mack  (2  vols,  ful.,  Vienna^  1T4S- 
'9);  and  Littr6  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1839-'63), 
with  a  French  transktion.    There  are  English 
translations  of  the  aphorisms  and  the  trerases 
on  "  Air,  Water,  and  Situation,  upon  Epidemical 
Diseases  and  upon  Prognostics,'^  dfcc,  by  Franos 
Clifton,  M.  D.  (8vo.,  London,  1784),  and  of  the 
"  Genuine  Works"  of  Hippocrates  by  Adams  (3 
vols.  8vo.,  London,  1849). 

HIPPOORENE  (Gr.  Iinrar,  horse,  and  Kfm 
fountain),  called  by  Persius  Fom  CabaU»ia 
(the  fountain  of  the  horse),  a  fountain  on  Uoont 
Helicon  in  Boeotia,  owing  its  name  to  a  mjth 
according  to  which  it  was  produced  by  Pegasus 
striking  the  ground  with  his  feet 

HIPPODROME  (Gr.  hnr^s,  horse,  and  ^ 
fiosy  a  course),  the  coarse  where  the  horse  aw 
chariot  races  of  the  ancient  Greeks  took  plac^ 
The  hippodrome  was  differently  constracted 
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according  to  the  natore  of  the  gronnd.  In  level 
oonnMee  artificial  mouDds  were  raised  on  both 
sidea  of  it;  in  hilly  districts  a  declivitj  was 
inyariably  choeen  to  form  one  side.  The  arti- 
ficial moands,  or  mound  and  decliyity  as  the 
case  might  be,  were  connected  at  the  inner  end 
hj  a  semi-circnlar  harrier.  At  the  other  or 
enter  extremity  was  the  portico,  where  each 
chariot  had  its  stall,  and  whence  it  issued  as 
soon  as  the  cord  which  crossed  the  entrance 
was  removed.  A  bronze  eagle  and  dolphin 
were  nsed  as  a  signal  at  the  time  of  starting; 
the  eagle  was  raised  in  the  air,  while  the  dol- 
phin was  lowered.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
hippodrome  seats  were  erected  for  the  specta- 
tors, special  seats  being  reserved  for  the  judges. 
The  most  celebrated  of  Hellenic  hippodromes 
was^at  of  Olympia. 

HIPPOGRIFF  (It.  ipvoifrifo,  from  Gr.  Iinro*, 
horse,  and  yfnr^^  a  gnffin),  a  fabulous  animal, 
unknown  to  the  classical  mythology,  and  first 
introduced  by  Boiardo  as  a  steed  worthy  of  the 
heroes  of  diivalry.  It  was  represented  as  a 
winged  horse.  With  the  head  of  a  griffin.  It 
figures  prominently  in  the  Orlando  Furioio  of 
Ariosto.  Wieland  in  his  ^^Oberon"  makes  the 
hippogriff  the  steed  of  the  muses,  like  the  Pe- 
gasus of  the  middle  ages,  and  calls  upon  them  to 
mount  it  for  a  journey  into  the  realm  of  romance. 

HIPPOLTTUS,  Saibt,  an  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ter of  the  3d  century,  whose  life  and  labors  had 
long  been  shrouded  in  obscurity,  until  very  re- 
centiy  a  happy  literary  discovery  shed  clearer 
light  upon  them.  He  was  said  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  to  have  left  valuable  commentaries 
on  the  Scriptures,  and  polemical  writings. 
An  old  catalogue  of  the  popes,  the  (htalo^ 
Lib&riantu  (about  A.  D.  8M),  calls  him  only 
presbyter.  The  Chronicon  Patlchale  (about  806) 
and  later  accounts  make  him  bishop  of  Portus 
Bomanus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  If  at 
that  early  period,  as  Bunsen  thinks,  the  Boman 
suburban  bishops  were  at  the  same  time  mem- 
bers of  the  Boman  college  of  presbyters,  he  may 
have  been  both.  In  1551  his  statue  was  found 
in  the  Ager  Yeranns,  near  Bome,  with  the 
Easter  cyde  engraved  upon  his  cathedra  and  a 
catalogue  of  his  writings,  and  ^ve  a  new  im- 
pulse to  research  respecting  him.  But  much 
more  important  Is  the  recent  discovery  of  one 
of  his  principal  works,  the  Philoiophown&na, 
or  *^  Befutation  of  all  Heresies."  If,  as  is  abnost 
nniversally  acknowledged,  Hippolytus  was  the 
author  of  this  work,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
all  the  doctrinal  and  ritual  controversies  of  the 
time,  and  fell  into  disfavor  with  the  Boman 
bishops  Zephyrinns  and  Oallistus  (202-228), 
the  latter  of  whom  he  attacked  with  earnest- 
ness and  not  without  passion.  Schaff  in  his 
^  Ghurch  History"  thinks  that  he  was  the  head 
of  a  disafTected  party,  orthodox  in  doctrine  and 
rigorous  in  discipline,  and  thus  very  nearly  al- 
ii^ to  the  Montanists  before  him  and  to  the 
later  schism  of  Novatian.  According  to  a  later 
tradition,  he  finally  returned  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Catholic  churdi,  and  expiated  his  schism  by 
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martyrdom,  either  in  Sardinia  or  more  probably 
in  Bome  (A.  D.  285,  or  rather  286),  under  the 
emperor  Maximinus  the  Thraoian.  His  works 
(8.  Hippolyti  Opera)  were  pubHshed  by  J.  A. 
Fabricius  (2  vols.,  Hamburg,  1716-'18),  and 
b^  Gallandi,  in  Bibliotheea  Patmm,  vol.  ii 
The  PhUosophoumena  were  discovered  at  Mt 
Athosinl842,  in  a  Greek  MS.  now  in  the  imperial 
library  of  Paris.  The  first  edition  of  this  work 
appeared  under  the  name  of  Origen :  Qpvytyovt 
^iXoirofbavfitpa  rf  Kara  Ilatrwf  Alp€irt»p  EXry^of 
(Oxford,  1851).  Under  the  name  of  Hippolvtus 
(d  Hippolyti  JBpise.  et  Mart  B^tatimu 
Omnium  Hosrmum  Librcram  decern  qtuB  tuper- 
9unt)  it  was  edited  by  Duncker  and  Schneidewin 
(G6ttingen,  1856).— See  Bunsen,  *^  Hippolytus 
and  his  Age^'  (4  vols.,  London,  1852) ;  Ddllinger, 
Eippolytuiund  OaUietus^  oder  dieBomiecke  Kir- 
ehe  in  der  enUn  HiUfU  dee  dritten  Jahrhunderte 
(Batisbon,1858);  Wordsworth,  "St.  Hippolytus 
and  the  Church  of  Bome  in  the  8d  Century'* 

Siondon,  1858) ;  W.  E.  Taylor,  **  Hippolvtus  and 
e  Christian  Church  of  the  8d  Century'^  (1858). 

HIPPONAX,  a  Greek  lyric  poet  who  flour- 
ished in  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  centurv  B.  C. 
He  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  was  banished  by 
its  tyrants  Athenagoras  and  Comas,  and  after- 
ward lived  in  Chu^menie  in  extreme  poverty. 
He  was  small  and  ugly  in  person,  and  was  one 
of  the  severest  of  Greek  satirists.  His  favorite 
themes  were  the  effeminacy  and  vices  of  Mi 
fellow  citizens,  and  the  faitUessness  of  women* 
The  Chian  sculptors  Bupalns  and  Athenis,  who 
made  caricature  statues  of  him,  were  as- 
sailed in  the  bitterest  and  most  envenomed  of 
his  satires.  Of  the  poems  of  Hipponax  about 
100  lines  are  still  extant 

HIPPOPOTAMUS  (Gr.  hnos^  horse,  and 
irorafior,  river),  a  pachydermatous  animal,  in- 
habiting Africa.  It  is  generally  cidled  sea  cow 
by  the  Cape  colonists,  a  term  which  is  usually 
applied  in  America  to  the  manatee.  The  dental 
formula  is :  4  incisors  in  each  jaw,  long,  cylindri- 
cal, pointed,  and  inclined  forward  below,  i^ort, 
conical,  and  curved  above ;  canines  4,  resem- 
bling the  incisors  of  rodents,  the  upper  ones 
straight,  the  lower  thick  and  bent,  overli^ping 
the  upper ;  the  molars  6  on  each  ride  in  each 
jaw,  the  anterior  8^  more  pointed,  and  the  pos- 
terior with  the  pomts  in  the  adult  worn  m  a 
trefoil  shape.  Its  powerful  jaws,  sub-cylindrical 
lower  incisors,  and  chisel-edged  canines,  are 
formed  principally  for  tearing  and  orushinff 
rather  than  grinding  the  coarse  tough  plants  and 
aquatic  roots  and  grasses  upon  which  it  princi- 
pally feeds ;  the  canmes  seem  excessively  devel- 
oped. In  its  skull  it  resembles  the  hog  in  the 
connection  of  the  bones  and  their  sutures, 
in  other  respects  being  more  like  the  ox ;  the 
skeleton  is  very  massive,  indicating  the  great 
size  and  strength  and  rather  slow  locomotive 
powers  of  the  animal.  The  skull  is  remarkable 
for  the  horizontal  plane  of  its  upper  portion, 
the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  ears  of  the  animal  when 
in  the  water  being  nearly  upon  the  same  level, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  when  this  alone 
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b  TiBibl«|  looking  not  unlike  that  of  a  hone ;  the 
bony  orbits  are  very  prominent,  projecting  above 
the  top  of  the  eknU.  The  stonuioh  is  mnltiple, 
something  as  in  ruminants,  tbongh  it  is  not 
known  to  chew  the  cad ;  it  can  contun  6  or  6 
bnsfaels  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  large  intes- 
tine is  abont  8  inches  in  diameter ;  the  intestinal 
oanal,  without  osBcnm,  is  nearlj  12  times  as  long 
as  the  body,  considerably  more  than  120  feet 
The  average  lensth  of  the  male  from  the  end 
of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  (the  latter 
bdng  abont  a  foot)  is  14  feet,  but  they  have 
been  known  to  measare  17  feet ;  the  females 
are  much  smaller ;  the  girth  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  length,  and  the  height  at  the  shoulders  be- 
tween 5  and  6  feet ;  the  aperture  of  the  mouth 
is  about  2  feet  wide,  and  the  tusks  are  more  than 
a  foot  long.  This  huge  uncouth  body/  of  a  form 
between  that  of  an  over-fed  pig  and  a  fattened 
ox,  is  supported  on  short  stout  limbs,  with  4 
toes  on  each  small  foot^  nearly  equal  and  with 
short  hoofs ;  the  massive  head  is  broad,  and  the 
expression  of  the  face  singular  from  the  high 
position  of  the  eyes ;  the  lips  are  wide  and 
tumid,  especially  the  upper,  concealing  the  teeth 
when  the  moaih  is  shut,  and  famished  with  a 
few  tufts  of  hair;  the  nose  is  broad  and  trun- 
cated, and  the  nostrils,  on  the  end  and  capable 
of  protrusion  so  that  the  animal  may  breathe 
when  all  the  body  is  under  water,  may  be  closed 
during  submersion ;  the  prominent  eyes  enAoj 
great  freedom  of  motion,  and  may  be  protruded 
or  retracted  ta  adapt  its  vision  to  an  air  or 
water  medium ;  the  last  two  contrivances  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  protection  of  an  aqua- 
do  animal  so  wary  and  slnggish  as  the  hippo- 
potamus. The  head  is  contracted  behind  tibe  an- 
gles of  the  mouth,  and  the  forehead  is  broad  and 
flat ;  the  ears  are  only  8  or  4  inches  long,  fringed 
and  lined  internally  with  a  fine  hair,  just  be- 
hind and  but  little  above  the  eyes ;  the  eyebrows 
are  tumid,  which  makes  the  eyes  appear  deeply 
seated;  the  neck  is  short,  thic^  and  hog-like, 
the  back  slightly  arched,  the  body  cylindrical, 
the  nates  full,  the  pendent  abdomen  almost 
touching  the  ground,  the  tail  short,  robust,  and 
edged  with  wiry  hairs,  the  mammso  two  in  num- 
ber and  ventral,  and  the  skin  nearly  naked.  The 
color,  when  the  skin  is  dry,  is  reddish  gray, 
brownish  on  the  back,  lighter  beneath ;  under 
water  the  colors  are  various  shades  of  blue.  Pro£ 
Owen,  in  the  ^  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,"  vol.  v.,  1860,  gives  some  additional 
particulars  from  a  young  living  specimen  receiv- 
ed at  the  20ologictd  gardens  of  London  in  1850, 
the  first  seen  alive  in  Europe  since  ^e  time  of 
the  emperor  Qordian  IIL  m  Bome  in  the  8d 
century.  This  animal  was  captured  on  the  banks 
of  theKilein  Aug.  1849,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
been  recently  brought  forth,  as  it  was  not  much 
larger  than  a  new-bom  calf,  though  stouter  and 
shorter  legged;  it  arrived  in  London  in  May, 
1860,  and  was  accordingly  then  about  10  months 
old,  yet  it  was  7  feet  long  and  of  6^  feet  girth 
in  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  hind  limb  was 
.buried  in  the  skin  of  the  flank  nearly  to  the 


prominence  of  the  heel ;  therewasnotraodof 
a  s^dolar  orifice,  as  in  the  rhinoceroa  behind 
eaoh  foot;  the  naked  skin,  of  a  dark  India 
rubber  color,  and  with  fine  transverse  wrinkka, 
glistened  with  a  sebaceous  secretion  as  the  ani- 
mal emerged  from  the  water ;  the  eyes  had  a 
thick  nictitating  m^nbrane,  and  the  month  a 
peculiar  upward  curve  of  its  angles  toward  the 
eyes,  which  gave  a  comical  expression  to  the 
massive  countenance.  Apparently  in  perfect 
health,  it  breathed  8  or  4  times  in  a  minnte, 
slowly  and  regularly ;  its  food  consisted  of  a 
kind  of  porridge  of  milk  and  maize  meal,  thonrii 
it  was  more  than  half  weaned  from  its  baby 
diet.  Several  species  are  described  by  zoologist!, 
but  the  best  known  and  most  extendvelj  dis- 
tributed is  the  J5r.  amphiMfu  (Linn.),  wbidi  was 
formerly  found  from  Egypt  to  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  all  the  larae  rivers,  though  now  it  is 
rare  except  in  the  lonely  regions  explored  by 
Livingstone  and  Oomming.  Ofwhateverqiecies, 
they  spend  most  of  their  tame  in  the  water, 
lolling  abont  in  a  dreamy  manner,  frolicking 
like  a  porpoise,  or  wallowing  in  the  mud  Uke  a 
hog ;  they  leave  the  rivers  chiefly  at  night  to  crop 
the  soft  succulent  grasses  on  their  banks,  es- 
pecially in  localities  where  brushwood  abounds; 
they  are  also  fond  of  pasnng  the  day  in  the 
ocean,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Tliongh 
clumsy  upon  the  land,  their  movements  in  tbe 
water  are  graceftil  and  rapid;  they  are  gre- 
garious, and  both  sexes  delight  to  congregate 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  small  herds ;  the^ 
can  remain  under  water  for  about  16  minutes, 
walking  upon  the  bottom,  and  probably  longer 
if  necessary ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  tJib 
ability  to  sustain  prolonged  immersion  is  owing 
to  an  apparatus  like  the  venous  reservoirs  of  the 
seals,  the  arterial  plexiform  receptacles  of  the 
whales,  or  some  other  equivalent  stroctoe. 
They  are  playful,  peaceable,  and  inoffenflre 
when  undisturbed ;  but  if  wounded,  and  esp^ 
dally  if  in  company  with  their  young,  they  ire 
savage  and  eager  to  assail  any  enemy ;  the  mala 
in  the  love  season  are  quarrelsome,  and  botii 
sexes  are  often  seen  covered  with  scars;  it  is 
said  that  the  young  males  are  often  ^^^^^ 
the  older  ones.  The  males  are  daikcr  colorwl 
than  the  females.  The  period  of  gesUtion  is 
about  9  months,  and  a  single  yonng  one  is 
brouffht  forth  on  land,  taking  to  the  water  in- 
stantly when  alarmed  ;  the  very  young  ontf 
are  carried  in  the  water  on  the  neck  of  the 
mother,  and  when  they  grow  older  on  the 
withers ;  when  they  blow,  they  puff  op  the  water 
about  8  feet  high,  aooording  to  Livingstow. 
The  sagacity  of  the  hippopotamus,  though  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  elephant,  is  considerable,  as 
evinced  by  its  adroitness  in  avoiding  itseneDM^ 
on  land  or  in  the  water,  its  escaping  from  pit- 
falls and  other  stratagems  of  the  natives,  its 
going  with  its  young  to  distant  locahties  when 
annoved  by  man,  and  its  caution  in  exp^ 
itself  even  in  its  watery  abode  when  it  has  wa» 
once  asBi^ed ;  the  rifle  of  civilized  ^^^  ^ 
not  prepared  for,  as  the  snccess  of  Gordon  Cum- 
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ming  in  "  bagging  hippopotami**  falBj  ahovs. 
They  are  hunted  for  their  flesh,  whioh  resem- 
bles pork;  for  the  tpeck  or  layer  of  fat  Just  un- 
der the  skin,  a  honns  hauche  for  the  Cape  Town 
epicure;  for  their  teeth,  which  are  valuable 
articles  of  trade,  and  were  formerly  much  em- 
ployed for  their  hardness  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  teeth,  and  for  various  ornamental 
purposes ;  and  for  their  tough  skin,  which  is 
uiaae  into  shields  and  helmets,  and  cat  into 
cylindrical  strips^hich  form  the  whips  of  the 
Cape  colonists.  The  voice  of  the  animal  b  be- 
tween a  grunt  and  a  neigh,  and  has  been  com- 
pared by  travellers  to  a  variety  of  discord- 
ant sounds.  Its  voracity  is  very  great,  and  its 
destruction  of  the  native  crops,  both  by  devour^ 
ing  and  treading  them  down,  has  been  known 
and  deplored  from  the  earliest  antiquity.  Beside 
man,  the  principal  enemy  of  the  hippopotamus, ' 
and  in  its  own  element,  is  the  crocoaile ;  the 
ancients  believed  that  an  inextinguishable  en- 
mity existed  between  these  aninials,  but  both 
are  so  well  armed  and  defended  that  they  prob- 
ably do  not  very  often  attack  each  other.  This 
animal  was  weU  known  to  the  ancients,  and  it 
figures  under  many  shapes  in  their  writings; 
accurate  representations  are  given  on  Roman 
coins  and  i^jptian  sculptures;  it  was  occasion- 
ally seen  in  their  triumphal  pomps  and  gladia- 
torial shows.  Since  the  time  of  Bochart  the 
behemoth  of  the  Hebrews  has  been  supposed  by 
many  to  be  the  hippopotamus,  and  some  of  the 
verses  in  the  40th  chapter  of  Job  well  ^>ply 
to  this  animal ;  some  author^  however,  mlUm 
among  the  rest,  deny  that  these  animals  are  the 
same,  without  throwing  any  light  upon  what 
the  behemoth  really  is.— For  interesting  details 
on  the  method  of  hunting  these  unwieldy  crea- 
tures, see  the  2d  volume  of  Gordon  Oumming's 
*^  Hunter's  life  in  AMca,'*and  Andersson^s 
^^Lake  Kgami,  or  Explorations  and  Discov- 
eries during  Four  Tears*  Wanderings  in  the 
Wilds  of  S.  W.  Africa  ;'*  and  for  notices  of  their 
character  and  habits,  Livingstone's  *^  Travels 
and  Besearches  in  South  Africa.** — ^The  liippo- 
potamus  is  found  fossil  in  the  tertiary  and  aun- 
vial  formations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

HIRING.  One  may  hire  a  person  or  a  thing, 
and  the  thing  hired  may  be  real  estate  or  per- 
sonal chattels.  For  the  law  of  hiring  real  estate, 
see  Lease.  In  this  artide  we  shall  treat  only 
of  the  luring  of  persons,  and  of  the  hiring  of 
chattels.  In  England  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant  is  peculiar,  and  is  perfectly  recognized 
both  by  custom  and  by  law,  and  it  is  governed 
by  principles  which  apply  to  no  other  relation. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  not  so.  The  word 
servant  is  often  applied  in  the  South  to  a  slave, 
but  in  the  free  states  it  is  seldom  used.  In 
New  England  the  word  "help**  is  common.  It 
is  derived  from  the  earlier  colonial  times,  when 
many  immigrants  paid  for  their  P&suge  by 
selling  their  service  for  a  certain  time.  These 
were  called  bound  or  bond  servants ;  and  soon 
the  word  servants  was  applied  to  them  alone, 
and  those  who  were  hired  to  render  service  in 


the  house,  or  on  the  farm,  were  called  ''help.** 
The  word  is  liicely  to  be  retained,  because  it  ex- 
presses very  accurately  the  relation  between 
those  who  would  be  called  master  and  servant 
in  other  countries.  In  this  country  this  ra- 
tion is  simply  one  of  contract — so  much  work 
for  so  much  wages ;  and  it  is  governed  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  the  law  of  contract  If  the 
servant  be  disobedient  or  negligent,  it  may  be  a 
good  ground  for  withholding  wages,  or  for  dis- 
charge, according  to  circumstances ;  and  if  he 
does  any  injury  he  is  responsible  in  damages; 
and  this  is  all. — One  question  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  master  and  servant  has  been  much  agi- 
tated in  the  United  States,  and  difildrently  viewed 
by  different  courts.  It  is,  whether  and  how 
far  the  ancient  and  somewhat  technical  princi- 
ple of ''  entirety  of  contract**  should  be  applied 
to  this  contract.  If  A  promises  B  to  do  a  certain 
thing,  and  B  promises  A  to  pay  him  therefor  a 
certidn  sum,  A  has  no  right  to  do  what  part  of 
this  thing  he  chooses  to  do,  and  then  compel  B 
to  pay  him  a  proportional  part ;  becanse  B  may 
want  the  whole  thing,  and  only  the  whole  things 
and  has  baigained  for  it  This  is  certainlv  a 
reasonable  principle  in  itself,  but  it  was  for- 
merly applied  with  a  severity  which  did  mis- 
chief. It  was  applied  to  the  contract  of  master 
and  servant,  thus :  If  A  agrees  to  work  for  B 
for  one  year  at  the  rate  of  $12  a  month,  and 
works  11  months  and  then  leaves  B  without 
cause,  B  is  under  no  obligation  to  pay  him  any 
thing  for  the  11  months*  labor.  This  rule  was 
universal  and  undoubted  both  in  England  and 
America  until  a  few  years  since..  Then  it  was 
questioned  in  New  Hampshire;  and  the  law  was 
established  for  that  state,  that  in  such  case  the 
servant  can  recover  nothing  on  the  contract, 
but  may  recover  whatever  uie  servioe  he  has 
rendered  is  worth,  deducting  therefrom  full 
compensation  for  any  ininry  sustained  by  the 
master  from  the  servant's  breach  of  contract. 
This  rule  would  seem  to  work  Justice  to  both 
parties.  It  has  been  adopted  in  Vermont^  but 
expressly  denied  in  Mawwchusetts;  and  the 
ancient  rule  must  still  be  regarded  as  seneraUy 
prevailing.  If^  however,  the  servant  leave  b^ 
cause  of  ill  treatment,  or  is  driven  away,  or  la 
sick,  or  has  any  good  cause  for  leaving,  he  may 
undoubtedly  recover  wages  for  the  time  he  has 
served.  The  rule  of  entirety  is  applied  also 
where  a  servant  is  hired  for  an  indefinite 
time,  but  is  paid  quarterly  or  monthly ;  if  he 
leave  without  cause  in  the  course  of  a  quarter 
or  a  month,  he  can  have  no  wages  for  any  part 
of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  servant  who  is 
hired  for  a  certain  term,  and  is  turned  away 
before  the  time  is  up,  without  good  cause,  may 
tender  his  service  for  the  whole  period,  and 
keep  himself  ready  to  render  it,  and  can  then 
recover  for  the  whole  period. — ^The  question 
how  far  a  master  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
his  servant  has  been  much  considered  in  Eng- 
land and  here,  and  is  of  sreat  importance,  es- 
pecially in  relation  to  rauroad  companies,  and 
other  corporations  having  numerous  employees. 
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But  this  and  some  other  connected  qnestiona 
may  more  conyeniently  be  treated  nnder  the 
title  Skbvaht. — ^We  will  nov  pass  to  the  hiring 
of  a  chatteL  In  one  sense  a  ship  is  a  chattel ; 
but  the  hiring  of  a  ship  will  be  treated  under 
Shtppiko.  !nie  contract  of  hiring  a  chattel  is 
for  the  mntnal  benefit  of  the  owner  and  the 
hirer;  the  hirer  is  therefore  bonnd,  not  to 
extreme  care,  bnt  to  ordinary  care,  which  is 
de&ned  as  that  care  which  a  man  of  ordinary 
capacity  would  take  of  his  own  property  nnder 
ordinary  circnmstances ;  and  he  is  responsible 
for  any  injury  caused  by  a  want  of  snch  care. 
This  obligation  raries  with  the  thing  hired ;  it 
is  one  degree  of  care  with  a  costly  watch  or 
jewel,  or  a  yalnable  horse,  and  another  with 
coarser  and  cheaper  things.  The  hirer  is,  in 
general,  as  responsible  for  the  negligence  of 
his  serrants  aoont  the  thing  hired  as  for  his 
own.  Whether  he  wonld  be  responsible  for  a 
wilfhl  ii^nry  by  his  servant  wonld  depend 
somewhat  on  circomstances,  and  may  not  be 
certain  from  the  anthorities;  bnt  we  should 
say,  in  general,  that  he  wonld  not  be  so  respon* 
sible.  It  may  be  said  that  he  is  not  responsible 
for  injury  caused  by  the  theft,  robbeiy,  or  vio- 
lence of  others,  unless  his  own  negligence  or 
default  caused  or  facilitated  the  wrong.  If  he 
sell  the  chattel  or  give  it  away,  he  can  pass  no 
title,  and  the  owner  may  demand  and  take  it 
from  the  receiver  or  from  any  buyer,  even  if  he 
bought  in  honest  ignorance  of  the  owner's  title, 
and  paid  Ml  price  for  it.  The  obligations  of  the 
owner  of  a  thing  hired  may  be  stated  thus :  he 
must  deliver  it  in  good  condilaon  for  the  intended 
and  agreed  or  customarr  use,  and  keep  it  in 
good  order,  or  pay  the  hirer  his  reasonable  ex- 
pense for  BO  keeping  it,  as  for  example  a  car- 
riage and  horses  hirod  for  a  journey  ;  he  must 
not  interfere  with  the  hirer's  lawful  and  reason- 
able use  of  it ;  bnt  if  the  hirer  make  of  it  a  use 
which  he  has  no  right  to  make,  the  owner  may 
peaceably  repossess  himself  or  it,  or  have  his 
appropriate  action ;  and  if  the  hirer  refuse  it, 
the  owner  may  recover  damages,  although  he 
repossess  himself  of  the  thing.  The  right  and 
obligations  of  the  hirer  may  be  thus  stated : 
he  may  use  it  in  the  intended  and  agreed  or  cus- 
tomaij  way,  and  must  not  use  it  in  any  oUier 
way;  he  must  not  abuse  or  injure  it  in  any  way, 
must  surrender  it  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  or  if 
no  time  be  agreed  on,  then  whenever,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  it  is  demanded  by  the  owner ; 
and  he  is  bound  to  pay  the  agreed  price,  or  if 
none  was  agreed,  a  customary  and  reasonable 
price.  Nearly  all,  or  indeed  all,  these  particu- 
lars are  open  to  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  if 
they  choose  to  provide  expressly  for  them. — 
The  oontract  of  hiring  may  be  terminated  by 
the  expiration  of  the  agreed  period,  or  the  per- 
formauce  of  the  agreed  use ;  or  by  any  agree- 
ment of  both  parties ;  or  by  the  act  of  either 
party  at  a  reasonable  time ;  or  by  the  purchase 
of  the  thing  hired  by  the  hirer ;  or  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  thing  hired.  It  may  be  added 
as  a  general  remark,  that  either  party  to  this 


contract,  who  inflicts  an  injury  upon  the  ofter, 
may  be  made  responsible  in  damages. 

HIRPINI,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  of  Sam- 
nite  race,  who  dwelt  in  the  southern  p«rt  of 
Samnium,  W.  of  Apulia,  N.  of  Lucania,  and  £ 
of  Campania.  At  the  time  of  the  2d  Panic  wv 
thev  were  independent  of  the  Samnites.  Thej 
took  up  arms  agunst  Rome  during  the  social 
war.  Their  chief  places  were  j£cnlanam  and 
Aouilonia.    (See  8Aiarrras.) 

HIRST,  Hknbt  B.,  an  American  poet,  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  28, 1818.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  of  his  native  ci^  in  1848,  his  yonA 
having  been  apesnt  in  the  study  of  law,  freqaent- 
]y  interrupted  by  the  duties  of  mercantile  liiiB. 
Previous  to  his  examination  he  published  in 
''  Graham's  Magazine''  several  poems  which  be- 
came very  popular.  His  first  volume  was  *^  The 
Coming  of  the  Mammoth,  the  Funeral  of  Tmt, 
and  otiier  Poems"  (Boston,  1846).  ^Eodj- 
mion,  a  Tale  of  Greece"  (Philadelphia,  1848), 
is  regarded  as  his  best  production. 

HIRTIUS,  AiTLiTS,  a  Roman  statesman,  bom 
about  90  B.  0.,  fell  in  battie  near  Matins  (Mo- 
dena)  in  48  B.  0.  He  was  a  friend  of  Jnfins 
Ccesar,  under  whom  he  served  as  legate  in  Ganl 
(58),  and  one  of  the  10  prsstors  nominated 
by  him  for  the  year  46.  In  44  he  received 
Belgic  Gaul  as  his  province,  but  goremingit 
through  a  deputy,  he  remained  in  thecai>italin 
continued  intimacv  with  Osesar,  who  nominated 
him,  together  with  Yibius  Pansa,  as  consul  for 
the  next  year.  After  Oiesar's  assassination  be 
retired  to  the  country.  Though  not  fUly  re- 
covered ft*om  a  dangerous  illness,  and  politically 
undecided,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  consol, 
Jan.  1, 48.  He  finally  declared  against  Antony, 
and  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  Join  Oe- 
tavianus,  and  relieve  Decins  Brutus,  then  beaeg- 
ed  by  Antony  in  Mntina.  He  fell  while  lea^ng 
his  victorious  troops  to  an  assaidt  on  the  camp 
of  Antony.  The  authorship  of  the  8th  book  of 
the  Commentaries  of  0»sar  on  the  Gallic  vaff, 
as  well  as  of  the  history  of  his  Alenndrian,  Af- 
rican, and  Spanish  campaigns,  was  sttribnted 
to  Hirtius,  but  also  claimed  for  Opjmis.  The 
matter  was  doubtfhl  as  early  as  the  time  of  Sne- 
tonius,  and  has  »nce  not  been  decided. 

HISPANIA.    See  Spaiw. 

mSPANIOLA.    SeeHATO.  ,_, 

.  HISTLEA,  or  Oketo,  an  ancient  <nty  of  £«• 
bcea,  on  the  river  Callas,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Tele- 
thrium.  It  ranked  among  the  oldest  and  roost 
important  of  the  Euboean  cities.  Occupied  ^ 
the  Persians  after  the  battie  of  Artcmisinm  (480 
B.  0.),  it  afterward  successively  became  suigert 
to  the  Athenians  (who,  in  consequence  of  a  rerD» 
in  445  B.  C,  displaced  its  inhabitants  for  Atoc 
colonists,  and  changed  its  name  to  Oreus)andto 
the  Spartans.  During  the  wars  of  Alexiwdcrs 
successors,  and  those  of  the  Romans  snd  Mac^ 
donians,  Oreus,  because  of  its  position  ana 
strength,  was  a  place  of  great  importance. 

HISTOLOGY  (Gr.  Jarof,  a  web  or  terttire, 
and  Xoyof,  discourse),  the  science  which  classi- 
fies and  describes  the  elements  of  stmctnre  as 
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«xi8ting  in  the  solids  and  flnids  of  living  bodies. 
The  •devdopment  or  origin  and  transformations 
of  the  elementary  oiganized  forms,  termed  his- 
togeny,  is  nsnaily  inclnded.  The  parts  of  a 
living,  especially  of  an  animal  body,  are,  almost 
-vrithont  exception,  highly  complex  in  straotnre. 
Amnoons  membrane,  for  example,  consists,  first^ 
of  one  or  more  layers  of  cells  on  its  free  surface ; 
next,  of  the  basement  membrane ;  lastly,  of  a 
thi<dc,  fibrons  coat,  mainly  composed  of  simple 
fibres,  and  containing  also  capillary  vessels, 
lymphatics,  and  nerves,  nanally  a  few  mnsonlar 
fibres,  and  in  particnlar  idtuations  others  of  the 
simpler  forms  of  stmctare.  Bat  simple  white 
fibres,  nervous  filaments,  and  capillary  vessels 
are  foond,  in  varying  qnantides,  in  every  organ 
of  the  body;  so  uiat  it  has  been  well  said  that, 
if  without  disturbing  either  one  of  these  all 
other  textures  could  be  imagined  completely 
dissected  away  from  it,  the  perfect  form  of  the 
body  and  of  its  organs  would  in  each  case  still 
be  preserved.  Especially  is  this  true  in  respect 
to  &e  rimple  white  fibre,  which  in  more  or  less 
dose  interlacementextends  through  and  between 
aU  the  organs,  forming  a  sort  of  warp  within 
which  the  other  elementary  forms  are  disposed, 
and  known  as  the  connective  or  areolar  tissue. 
Such  elementary  forms,  which  organized  matter 
takes,  and  which,  like  the  builder^s  materials 
are  then  made  to  enter  into  the  construction  ot 
the  various  organs,  are  termed  tissues.  These 
are  also  distinguished  astiie  simple  tissues;  the 
compound,  as  die  muscular  or  the  osseous  tissue, 
closely  approach  or  become  identical  with  or- 
gans. Thus,  histology  is  a  sort  of  general  mi- 
nute anatomy ;  and  nnce  the  elements  of  tissue 
are  mainly  to  be  discovered  by  the  microscope, 
it  is  a  subdivision  of  microscopic  anatomy.  His- 
tology is,  in  the  broadest  sense,  divisible  into 
physiological  and  patholo^cal ;  also,  into  gen- 
eral and  special,  the  former  investigating  the 
elements  in  general  aspects  only,  the  latter  in 
regard  to  their  distribution  in  special  orsans ; 
and  again,  into  vegetable  and  animal,  the  Tatter 
of  these  being  fhrtber  subdivided  into  compara- 
tive  and  human  histology. — ^The  general  struc- 
tures in  the  human  body  may  be  considered  in 
2  classes :  elements  of  tissue,  and  Compound, 
or  tissues  proper ;  but  a  third  class  may  be  in- 
troduced before  the  last  of  these,  the  fluids  con- 
taining histological  elements.  There  are  8  true 
elements:  1,  homogeneous  substance,  composed 
of  and  resembling  mere  solidified  albumen,  fill- 
ing the  spaces  between  cells  and  fibres  in  certain 
organs,  and  possessing  only  the  lowest  vital  prop- 
erties; 2,  simple  membrane,  a  thin,  transparent 
film,  usually  without  observable  structure,  the 
office  of  which  is  first  of  all  limitary,  since  it  is 
never  penetrated  by  the  other  forms,  but  sepa^ 
rates  tiiem,  and  which,  as  in  the  wall  of  cells, 
possesses  active  powers  of  osmose,  and  hence  of 
absorption,  secretion,  and  excretion ;  8,  simple 
fibre,  white  and  yellow,  forming  two  tissues, 
and  entering  into  others,  and  also  appearing  in 
the  dot  of  the  several  nutritive  flcdds;  and  4, 
tbe  cdl,  a  derivative  from  one  of  these,  with 


granules.  The  fluids  containing  elements  of 
tissue,  or  the  substance  of  these,  are  in  a  gene- 
ral sense  of  2  kinds:  nutritive  fluids,  as  blood, 
chyle,  and  lymph,  and  the  secretions  and  ex- 
udations. In  the  tissues  proper,  tbb  gradations 
and  combinations  of  the  dementary  forms  are 
so  various,  that  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  way 
of  a  simple  and  at  the  same  time  practically  use- 
ful classification;  and  considerable  diversity  on 
this  point  appears  in  the  works  of  different  au- 
thorities. Carpenter  considers  the  tissues  under 
the  7  convenient  classes  of  simple  fibrous,  fibro- 
cdlular  membranes,  purely  cdluhur,  sderous, 
tubular,  muscular,  aud  nervous.  Pro£  Peadee, 
approximating  nearer  to  the  actual  organs,  enu- 
merates 17  classes,  some  of  which  have  subdi- 
visions. In  the  artide  AirATOicr,  the  date  of 
the  modem  and  true  histology  is  given,  together 
with  some  of  its  generalizations.  It  may  here 
be  stated  that  among  these  the  following  are 
specially  important:  that  all  possible  tissues 
originate  within  an  organism  starting  in  a  single 
cell ;  that  the  materials  of  most  of  the  tissues 
have  first  passed  through  succesdve  daborations 
by  one  or  more  classes  of  cells;  and  that  the 
lirger  number  of  them  result  directiy  from  mul- 
tiplication of  cdls,  ordinary  or  transformed, 
virchow,  in  his  recent  work,  daims  also  that 
a  cell  can  only  arise  from  a  preexisting  cdl, 
never  de  novo;  and  that,  indeed,  no  other  tis- 
sue can  thus  originate  from  the  supposed  blas- 
tema, or  plastic  exudation,  of  the  older  pathol- 
ogists. In  this  view,  therefore,  since  the  crea- 
tion cf  the  first  pair,  the  race  has  been  kept  up 
by,  and  every  physiologicd  and  pathological 
phenomenon  has  had  its  origin  in,  the  division 
and  multiplication  of  ceUs — the  difference  be- 
tween physiology  and  pathology  being  only  that 
of  normal  or  morbid  action  in  similar  organised 
forms. — ^After  Schleiden  and  Schwann,  conspic- 
uous among  those  who  b^  their  discoveries  have 
enriched  the  science  of  histology,  may  be  named 
Barry,  Wagner,  Bisohoff,  H.  Mtdler,  Paget, 
Goodsir,  Purkinje,  Remak,  Todd  and  Bowman, 
Lnschka,  Burnett,  Hassal,  Henle,  Wedl,  Lebert, 
EoUiker,  Yirchow,  and  Jacubowitch.  In  the 
United  States  the  taste  for  histologicd  research 
seems  not  yet  to  have  become  prominent.  His> 
tology  has  led  to  revision  and  material  advance- 
ment of  pathological  theories,  while  it  has  al- 
most wholly  recast  tlie  science  of  physiology. 
It  has  quite  changed  the  conception  of  certain 
diseases,  as  cancers,  explained  the  production 
of  others,  as  dropsies,  and  introduced  into  the 
fiimily  of  morbid  diatheses  certain  new  members, 
prominent  among  which  is  the  leucocythnmia, 
or  white  cell  blood,  of  Bennett  The  latest  of 
these  is  probably  the  amyloid  or  starchy  degen- 
eration, by  unusud  development  of  cellulose 
within  the  tissues,  discovered  by  Virphow,  and 
found  to  affect  especiallv  the  nervous  system, 
spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  and  the  female  reproduo- 
tive  organs.  For  a  dear  and  condensed  state- 
ment of  the  present  condition  of  the  science,  see 
Peaslee's  "  Human  Histology"  (8vo.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1867). 
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HISTORY  (Gr.  Ump€m,  to  inquire,  and  to 
narrateX  aa  a  department  of  knowledge,  the 
I  of  hi 


traman  events ;  as  a  department  of  liter- 
atnre,  the  whole  body  of  the  narratives  of  such 
events.  Lord  Baoon  in  his  olas8ificati<Hi  of 
learning  assigns  to  history  every  thing  that  is 
related  ImmMiatelj  to  the  memory ;  it  woald 
thos  include  all  the  particnlar  facta  and  events 
that  are  known  by  tne  senses,  as  distingaished 
from  philosophy,  which  Is  the  som  of  the  gen- 
eral and  necessary  truths  that  are  known  by  the 
reason,  and  from  poetry,  which  treats  the  realm 
of  the  imagination.  In  this  wide  sense  the  term 
natnral  history  is  used,  comprehending  the  facts 
of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 
In  its  more  definite  and  soienUfic  meaning,  how- 
ever, history  includes  only  the  actions  of  man- 
kind, or  of  a  portion  of  it,  as  developed  by  in- 
telleotaal  and  morally  conscious  races,  nations, 
parties,  and  individuals,  and  excludes  the  phe- 
nomena of  unconscious  nature,  except  in  their 
connection  with  the  vicissitudes  and  actions  of 
man.  The  object  of  history  is,  therefore,  con- 
sciously acting  man.  It  treats  the  whole  do- 
main in  which  his  will  is  potent  and  his  mind 
creative,  and  has  to  do  with  nature  only  in  so 
far  as  it  influences  his  fortunes  or  is  affected  by 
his  energy.  Yet  historical  science  does  not 
notice  all  the  separate  acts  of  single  men, 
which  are  the  elements  of  biography,  but  grasps 
single  acts  and  men  only  in  their  relation  to 
some  societv.  Dr.  Arnold,  therefore,  defines 
history  to  be  "the  biography  of  a  society.'* 
The  society  may  be  a  family,  a  corporation,  a 
state,  several  states  united  by  a  common  policy, 
religion,  race,  or  civilization,  or  it  may  be  the 
whole  world;  and,  in  its  broadest  and  absolute 
meaning,  history  is  the  biography  of  mankind. 
But  of  all  societies,  the  state  is  that  which  acts 
most  prominently  and  constantly  in  directing 
human  affairs.  All  other  social  forces,  reli^^ous, 
commercial,  or  literary,  and  all  ideas,  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  usages^  are  easily  considered  as  oon- 
oentrmg  in  it;  and  histoiy  is,  therefore,  most 
frequently  conceived  with  reference  to  the  desti- 
nies of  states— to  the  acta  of  governments,  and 
the  acts  that  influence  ^vemments — and  com- 
prehends the  biographies  of  nations.  I.  The 
historical  records  of  Egypt  are  older  than  those 
of  any  other  state,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  China,  reaching  back  to  its  foundation  by 
Menes  (2,412  B.  0.,  or  according  to  Lepsius 
8,898  B.  0.).  Yet  the  Eayptians  were  not  the 
moBt  ancient  of  mankind,  out  were  probably 
an  offshoot  from  a  primeval  Asiatic  stock, 
whose  antiquity  and  achievements  are  unknown. 
Egypt  may  boast  one  of  the  longest  national 
periods  known  in  history,  extending  from  its 
foundation  to  525  B.  0.,  when,  conquered  by 
Gambyses,  it  became  a  Persian  province.  Twen- 
ty-six dynasties  reigned  over  it  in  8  successive 
capitals,  This,  Memphis,  and  Thebes.  For 
nearly  20  centuries  (according  to  the  chro- 
nology of  Lepsius)  the  nation  scarcely  ventured 
from  the  vaUey  of  the  Nile ;  there  was  then 
a  foreign  conquest  by  mysterious  invaders,  the 


shepherd  kingss  whose  dominion  lasted  aboai  6 
centuries;  then  a  war  of  independence;  after 
which,  for   about   2   centuries  (1600-1800), 
Egypt  was  by  its  arts  and  its  arms  the  flni  da* 
tion  in  the  world.    The  boundaries  of  the  new 
empire  of  the  Pharaohs  were  advanced  into 
Ethiopia,  Libya,  and  for  into  Asia.    Above  all 
other  peoples  the  E^ptians  are  distingniahed 
for  the  care  and  toil  with  which  they  ooDstroctr 
ed  great  and  imperishable  monuments  of  their 
existence,  confirming  the  statement  of  Diodonu 
that  ''they  held  thetimeof  their  hfe  very  short, 
but  that  after  their  death  very  Ions.''   Their 
still  enduring  pyramids,  temples,  palaoeB,  obe- 
lisks, and  mummies  bespeak  the  immense  efforts 
of  the  oldest  of  nations  for  a  perpetual  name. 
In  the  period  of  Egyptian  supremacy  and  cul- 
mination civilized  states  had  akeady  arisen  by 
its  side.    Babylon,  in  1600  B.  0.  the  riTil  of 
Thebes  in  science  and  art,  was  the  second  greet 
centre  of  civilization,  and  the  capital  of  a  rest 
Obaldean  empire.    For  several  centuries (ISOO- 
700)  Semitic  culture  and  arms  held  the  fintnnk 
in  Asia.    Pretoed  at  once  by  the  Pharaohs  and 
the  Hebrews,  the  occupants  of  the  PhoBnioan 
coasts  threw  themselves  npon  the  sea,  and 
founded  the  first  great  naval  and  commercial 
power.    In  1000  B.  0.  they  had  traversed  the 
whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  planting 
cities  on  its  islands  and  coasts,  and  had  brought 
iron  and  amber  from  the  ahores  of  the  North 
sea  and  the  Baltic;  they  had  extended  th^ 
commerce  E.  to  the  month  of  the  Indns,  X 
to  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  and  8.  to  the 
land  of  frankincense  in  Arabia.    Meantime  on 
the  upper  Tigris  arose  Assyria,  the  first  ma^ 
tial  and  conquering  kingdom  of  ancient  Asia, 
which  lasted  for   about  6  centuries,  till  w 
fall  of  Nineveh  under  Sardanapalus  (640  B.  €.)• 
Babylon  yielded  to  its  arms,  and  under  its  most 
warlike  princes  it  was  dominant  in  western 
Asia  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Halja  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  Caspian  and  the  ^«st  Fer^ 
sian  desert  on  the  other.    Its  oivihza&Ni »  be- 
lieved to  have  been  hardly  snrpassed  by  that  of 
any  other  ancient  country,  ana  its  miterial  urts 
and  appliances  did  not  fall  inomeasarably  be- 
hind the  boasted  achievements  of  themodema. 
Between  the  commercial  and  the  warlike  V^^i 
between  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  west  and  Nine- 
veh on  the  east,  was  the  scene  of  Hebrew  de- 
velopment.   It  was  about  1800  B.C.(Lepsins) 
that  the   Hebrews  passed  from  Egypt  into 
southern  Syria,  sword  in  hand,  and  oonqnered 
their  position.    Beset  by  the  commercial  activ- 
ity and  sensual  worship  of  the  Phceniciai^ 
'oppressed  and  carried  ctuptive  by  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  conquerors,  they  only  grasped  with 
the  greater  purity  and  intensity  their  ideaoi 
Jehovah,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  theis&e 
conceptions  of  the  leading  modem  notions. 
Semitic  splendor  and  dominanoe  passed  away 
in  the  7th  century  B.  0.,  destined  however  to 
rise  again  after  a  thousand  years  in  Arabia  It 
was  only  in  league  with  the  Aryan  (Indo- 
European)  stock  that  Nabopolassar  had  been 
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able  to  oTerihrow  Assyria  and  to  revive  Baby- 
lon, and  it  was  this  stock  that  now  suooeeded 
to  the  Bopremaoy.  In  a  period  far  beyond  the 
reaoh  of  docomentary  records  the  .Ajryan  na- 
tions, tiie  most  prominent  actors  id  history,  be- 
gan to  migrate  westward  and  southward  from 
a  centre  beyond  the  Indus.  It  is  demonstrated 
by  comparative  philology  that  in  ante-historical 
time  the  ancestors  of  Uie  Oelts,  the  Germans, 
the  Slavi,  the  Greeks  and  Italiuis,  the  Pernans, 
and  tiie  Hindoos  dwelt  together  in  a  common 
home.  Migrating  to  the  west  they  established 
the  empire  of  tbo  Modes  and  Persians,  irhich 
threw  <^tiie  long  Assyrian  dominance,  extend- 
ed its  swaj  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  Ha- 
lys^  and  in  the  6th  centary  gave  an  Arysn  sn- 
premaoy  to  western  Asia.  Subordinate  to  it 
were  Lydia,  whioh  had  been  master  of  the  west- 
em  half  of  AJBia  Minor,  Babylon,  which  had  a 
second  time  risen  to  power,  and  its  dependen- 
cy and  finally  old  Egypt ;  and  for  the  first  time 
Egyptian  and  Bactrian,  Syrian  and  Armenian, 
Lydisn  and  Median  Asia  were  united  into  one 
vast  whole.  The  world  had  before  witnessed  no 
sach  empire  as  that  of  Cyrus.  Migrating  to  the 
sonUi,  the  Aryanscame  intocontactwitha  wide* 
spread  dark-colored  race,  the  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants of  the  trans-Himalayan  countries,  at  a 
time  when  China  was  the  principal  state  in  the 
fiorther  Orient  According  to  Lassen,  the  first 
historical  period  of  India  is  the  Vedic  era  (2200 
-1100  R  U.X  the  records  of  which  are  contained 
in  the  sacred  books  called  Vedas,  during  which 
the  Aryans  pushed  themselves  to  the  Ganges, 
contended  with  the  original  inhabitants,  and 
subdued  them  to  a  servile  caste.  The  termina- 
tion of  these  heroic  contests  (in  the  14th  cen- 
tury B.  C.)  forms  in  Hindoo  chronolcMQr  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  world  period  of  Kali. 
During  the  liturgical  era  (110(M0O  B.  OX  the 
first  repose  of  the  Aryans  in  India,  the  Y  edas 
were  collected  and  the  liturgy  was  fixed.  Un- 
^sturbed  by  foreign  commotions,  the  Hindoos 
beoBune,  as  they  have  always  been,  quiet,  passive, 
and  meditative,  pondering  on  refinements  of 
thought  but  incUsposed  for  real  action  and  strug- 
gle, while  the  Indo-European  tribes  in  the  West 
have  successively  reappoint  at  the  head  of  hu- 
man affidrs  and  have  controlled  the  tomnlts  of 
history,  those  in  the  East,  absorbed  in  the  strug- 
^es  of  thought,  have  neglected  the  present  to 
find  in  the  past  only  the  problem  c^  creation 
and  in  the  rotnre  only  the  problem  of  destinv. 
Brahminism  had  been  established,  a  wonderral 
world  peopled  with  transmigrating  souls  had 
been  invented  by  the  figmcyof  the  Brahmins, 


ethics  was  resolving  itself  into  the  rights 
duties  of  castes^  and  religion  into  an  endless 
ceremonial  and  changelees  ritual,  into  a  wild 
throng  of  gods  on  the  one  hand  and  into  almost 
unintdUigible  metaphysical  ideas  on  the  other, 
when  a  powerfbl  im^lse  was  given  to  eastern 
IHSs  by  Buddhism,  whose  founder  Buddha  was 
probably  nearly  contemporary  with  Conftidus  in 
Ghina  and  Qyrus  in  Persia.— The  scene  of  civ- 


ilization was  now  transferred  from  Asia  to  Eu- 
rope, and  Persia  found  its  stoutest  opponent,  its 
superior  in  culture,  and  finally  its  conqueror,  in 
Greece.  The  first  wave  of  population  that  pass- 
ed westward  from  Asia  was  doubtiess  Scy thic  or 
Turanian,  but  among  the  earliest  were  the  Pelas- 
j^ctribe8,who  peopled  Greece  andltaly,  of  whom 
the  Hellenes,  or  Greeks  proper,  soon  took  the 
lead,  presenting  the  highest  type  of  character 
and  aevelopment.  As  early  as  1600  B.  C.  sev- 
eral Greek  cities  had  according  to  the  pop- 
ular belief  been  founded;  the  heroic  age  and 
mythical  achievements  closed  perhi^w  near  the 
age  of  Solomon  (1000  B.  C.) ;  and  there  is  a  dim 
histonr  till  with  the  Persian  war  began  the 
perioa  of  Greek  supremacy.  The  various  tribes 
had  then  raised  themselves  to  separate  and 
peculiar  political  systems— monarchical,  aristo- 
cratical,  and  democratioal — and  the  Athenians, 
LaoedflBmonianSjThebans,  and  Macedonians  were 
successively  predominant.  The  best  Hellenic 
energies  were  exhausted  in  the  great  Pelopon- 
nesian  civil  war  between  Sparta  and  Athens, 
the  representatives  respectively  of  the  opposed 
Doric  and  Ionian  races,  for  the  negemonic  posi- 
tion (jyfitotna)  in  the  general  policy  of  Greece. 
Then  followea  the  short  dominion  <tf  the  The- 
bans  under  EpaminondaSi  after  which  the  Mace- 
donians became  lords  of  the  ascendant  and  ruled 
for  a  time  with  despotic  sway.  The  reaction 
agdnst  the  Persian  attack  on  Greece  was  the  ir- 
ruption of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia,  who 
with  something  of  an  oriental  spurit,  with  Asiatic 
enthusiasm  and  impetuosity,  sought  to  transcend 
the  ordinary  boundaries  of  Hellemc  civilization 
and  modes  of  thought,  and  to  be  a  monarch  at 
once  of  Greeks  and  oarbarians.  The  Hellenico- 
Asiatic  monarchy  of  the  Seleucidsd  and  the  Hel- 
lenico-Egyptian  of  the  Ptolemies  were  the  most 
powerfru  of  the  kingdoms  formed  from  the 
fragments  of  his  empire.  Greece  subeequentiy 
enjoyed  an  apparent  freedom  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Rome,  but  in  146  B.  C,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Corinth  with  innumerable  masterpieces 
of  ancient  art,  it  was  reduced  to  permanent 
vassalage  under  Roman  prefects  and  legions. 
Probably  the  greatest  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
Greeks,  to  which  preeminently  must  be  attrib- 
uted the  mighty  part  which*  they  have  played 
in  the  civilization  of  mankind,  were  their  poetry 
and  tiieir  monuments  of  the  plastic  arts.  More 
potent  and  permanent  in  influence  than  their 
republican  states,  than  the  fleeting  example  of 
Greciim  liberty,  than  the  universsJ  empire  of 
Macedon,  even  than  their  long  dominant  schools 
of  philosophy,  have  been  their  mythology  and 
harmonious  conceptions  of  humanity,  embodied 
in  poems  and  sculptures  which  still  contribute 
much  to  the  intelleotual  reflnement  of  Christen- 
dom. The  whole  culture  and  spirit  of  the  Greeks 
finally  became  exclusive.  Though  in  the  time  of 
Homer  they  had  regarded  with  wonder  the  wealth 
and  wisdom  of  Sidon  and  Egypt,  their  national 
pride  and  superiority  soon  made  them  esteem 
every  thing  fcn^gn  as  barbarous ;  and,  complete 
in  themselves,  disbelieving  in  any  extraneooa 
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ezoellenoe,  thoj  soogbt  only  the  highest  attain- 
ments within  the  confined  but  brilliant  sphere  of 
their  own  imagination. — ^In  contrast  with  the  va- 
riety in  states,  races,  political  constitutions^  and 
intellectnal  tendencies  which  endured  in  Greek 
society,  the  history  of  Italy  shows  how  all  the 
primitive  nations  that  settled  in  the  country  werj 
at  length  absorbed  by  one  great  central  dty 
and  moulded  into  a  unity  of  character.  From 
this  city  sprang  an  almost  universal  monarchy, 
Rome  being  always  regarded  not  merely  as  the 
centre  but  as  the  personification  and  essence  of 
the  empire.  From  its  origin  the  Roman  state 
was  hardly  more  than  an  organized  school  of 
war,  systematically  invading  and  making  con- 
auest  of  the  neighboring  nations.  After  sub- 
duing the  cities  of  Italy,  the  Romans  first  be- 
came prominent  in  the  history  of  the  world  in 
their  warfare  with  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus^  and 
in  the  long  doubtful  contest  with  Carthage. 
The  first  great  reaction  against  their  career  of 
conquest  was  the  AchsBan  league,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  destruction  of  Oorinthf  as  un- 
successfully as  the  preceding  wars  of  resistance. 
The  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Roman  re- 
public from  the  time  of  Hannibal  was  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus,  whose  lofty  but  futile 
aim  it  was  to  unite  in  one  armed  confederacy 
all  the  nations  of  the  north  fi'om  the  regions  of 
Mt.  Caucasus  as  far  as  Gaul  and  the  Alps.  The 
proper  circle  of  Roman  dominion,  embracing 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
was  completed  by  Casar  and  Pompey— by  the 
latter  on  the  side  of  Asia,  and  by  the  former  over 
the  more  warlike  nations  of  the  north-west. 
Civil  oonfiicts  raged  successively  between  the 
Gracchi  and  the  patricians,  between  Marius 
and  Sylla,  between  CoBsar  and  Pompey,  be- 
tween Brutus  and  Oassius  and  Antony  and 
Octavianus,  terminating  at  length  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire  and  of  general  peace 
under  Octavianus,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Au- 
gustus. The  duration  of  the  Roman  republic  was 
479  years  (510-81  B.  C).  the  most  enduring 
influence  of  Rome  has  been  through  its  codes  of 
law  and  the  example  of  its  organized  and  splen- 
did dominion.  Its  scientific  Jurisprudence  tri- 
umphed over  the  crude  barbaric  systems,  and 
was  Mlently  or  studiously  transfused  into  the 
domestic  institutions  of  Europe ;  and  after  the 
empire  had  flsdlen,  the  city  not  only  remained 
the  seat  of  the  papacy,  but  the  highest  preten- 
sion of  mediffivalFVank  and  German  emperors 
was  to  be  the  successors  of  Augustus,  and  there- 
fore the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  tlie  world  and 
of  the  prerogatives  of  Roman  emperors  over 
their  subjects. — ^The  vast  empire  of  the  Ccesars, 
having  become  degenerate  and  demoralized, 
threatened  to  fall  into  general  stagnation,  into 
a  Chinese  civilization,  with  stationaiy  arts  and 
sciences,  and  life  reduced  to  ceremony  and  rou- 
lane.  Two  great  revolutions  saved  western  Eu- 
rope from  this  disaster. ,  The  first  was  the  tri- 
umph of  Christianity  over  paiganism,  by  which 
a  new  spirit,  the  peculiar  genius  of  a  higher 
and  more  active  civilization  than  that  of  the 


dassio  nations,  was  introduced  into  soeisiy. 
Yet  this  remedy  was  not  violent  enough  for  the 
disease,  and  did  not  prevent  the  Byzsntine  or 
eastern  branch  of  the  divided  Roman  empire 
from  falling  into  a  polished  and  loxuriooB  state 
of  stupefSsction,  in  which  the  intellect  was  for 
centuries  tortured  but  not  advanced  by  tDmnlti 
and  controversies,  and  in  which  no  great  dis- 
oovery  was  made  in  science  and  no  book  was 
written  that  holds  rank  in  literature.  Tlie 
countries  of  the  western  empire  escaped  from 
tliis  fortune  by  the  invasions  of  the  northern 
barbarians.  The  troubled  period  of  traiiBition 
in  which  new  nationalities  with  new  ideas  and 
institutions  straggled  into  existence  on  the  ram 
of  the  Roman  empire  is  termed  the  middle  ages. 
Whatever  precise  limits  be  assigned  them,  they 
lasted  for  about  1,000  years,  extending,  as  moat 
genendly  reckoned,  firom  the  dose  of  the  impe- 
rial line  with  Augustulus  in  A.  D.  476  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America  in  1492.  After  the  Md'die 
western  empire  Europe  presented  a  scene  of  in- 
finite confusion.  Of  the  many  new  barbarian 
governments  that  were  formed,  most  soon  went 
to  ruin ;  and  only  the  kingdoms  of  the  Ostrogotihs 
and  the  Lombards,  and  the  empires  of  the  Franks 
and  the  Germans,  which  arose  sncoesaTei^ri 
mfdntained  a  comparatively  permanent  domi- 
nance. The  monardiy  of  the  Franks  attained 
the  ennunit  of  its  strength  and  splendor  nnder 
Charlemagne,  who  was  crowned  by  the  pope,  on 
Christmas  eve,  800,  Augustus  and  emperor  of 
tiie  Romans.  His  empire,  which  embraced  Mns* 
sulmans  in  Spain,  half-converted  pagans  in  Sax- 
ony, pagan  Avars  on  the  Danube,  and  Christian 
Germans  and  Franks  iealous  of  each  other,  whue 
Scandinavians,  Slavi,  and  Saracens  gathered 
along  its  frontiers,  suddenly  went  to  pieces  after 
his  death.  The  feudal  system  then  gave  birth 
to  a  powerful  hereditary  aristocracy,  whidi  dis- 
putcKl  alike  the  royal  authority  and  popular  lib- 
erty. In  the  10th  century  the  empire  of  the 
Franks  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Germans 
in  the  primacy  of  Europe,  Otho  the  Great  r^ 
ceiving  the  imperial  dignity  in  961  after  it  im 
been  suspended  for  nearly  40  years.  Th&i  be- 
gan the  long  contest  between  the  popes  and  the 
emperors,  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  parties, 
the  holy  Roman  church  and  the  holy  Boman 
empire  (Germany),  each  claiming  the  suprem- 
acy, until  under  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216) 
"the  pope  was  the  sun  and  the  emperor  wi» 
the  moon."  During  the  18th  oentory,  Robw 
held  an  almost  absolute  sway.  The  earlier  m 
grations  are  connected  with  the  crusades  l^  the 
movements  of  the  Normans,  who,  afl»r  setuing 
in  the  finest  province  of  France,  conquered  Eng- 
hmd  and  made  an  important  element  in  tbe 
composite  English  nation,  and  with  romtfitie 
valor  established  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sia- 
lics in  the  south,  and  meditated  even  the  oTtf- 
throw  of  the  eastern  empire.  The  crosadee^ 
prompted  by  religious  enthusiasm  and  the  ro- 
mantic roirit  of  chivalry,  fiuled  in  their  m«n 
object,  the  permanent  recovery  of  the  holy 
sepulchre  from  the  Saraoens.  They  contributed, 
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bowever,  to  «zah  the  power  of  the  pope,  vho  ap- 
peared as  the  oxigmAtor  of  the  plass  which  tem- 
poral BovereigiiB  were  called  upon  to  execute ;  to 
promote  ^e  growth  of  cities  and  the  power  of 
Dorghers  by  uie  abeence  of  the  nobles ;  to  give 
prosperity  and  importance  to  Venice,  Genoa. 
and  other  free  eommercial  cities  of  Italy ;  and 
to  originate  the  religions  orders  of  knighthood, 
and  thns  to  consolidate  an  aristocracy.  The 
knights  hospitaUers  and  knights  templars,  en* 
riidied  by  large  estates,  and  embracing  many 
of  the  higher  nobility  and  clergy,  were  power- 
fal  alike  in  war  and  peace;  jand  the  Tentonio 
order  became  master  of  the  territory  of  the 
half-civilixed  horde  of  Pmssians,  and  held  in 
the  14th  centnry  the  entire  coast  of  the  Baltic 
from  Dantrio  to  Narva,  thongh  often  in  war 
for  its  possession  with  the  neighboring  state 
cf  Poland.  At  length  in  the  16th  century  Eu- 
rope began  to  present  an  established  political 
system,  a  federal  community  of  states  united 
by  a  common  religion  and  by  ties  of  inter- 
national law.  llTith  widely  different  institn- 
tiona  and  tendencies,  yet  with  a  balance  of  po- 
litical power  and  of  moral  and  inteUectual  in* 
fiuence,  with  a  connection  between  its  parts 
dose  enough  to  favor  rivalry  and  mutual  im« 
provemoit,  yet  not  dose  enough  to  destroy  the 
idioms  of  national  opinion  and  feeling,  Europe 
displayed  a  Hellenic  variety  and  activity  in  po- 
litiiBal  ai&irs,  and  was  prepared  to  assume  a 
new  importance  in  the  records  of  universal 
history.  But  at  the  dose  of  .the  middle  ages 
the  relative  power  of  the  papacy  had  already 
somewhat  declined,  the  monarchs  were  as  yet 
nowhere  absdote,  being  limited  both  by  the 
aristocracy  and  the  cities,  and- the  third  estate 
was  everywhere  rising  into  importance. — ^The 
countries  of  the  Orient  had  no  middle  ages, 
in  the  sense  whidi  the  term  bears  in  Europe. 
ftom  the  beginning  of  their  histoxy  China  and 
India  have  for  the  most  part  followed  a  sep- 
arate and  seduded  course,  and  till  the  lost  cen- 
tury were  hardly  rdated  to  the  a&irs  of  the 
West  except  through  the  middle  term  of  Mo« 
hammedan  and  Tartar  invasions.  Within  the 
first  century  from  the  hegira  (622)  the  Mos- 
lem conquerors  had  passed  from  the  Arabian 
peninsula  over  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  thence 
along  northern  Africa,  past  the  pillars  of  Her- 
enies^  and  even  beyond  the  Pyr6n6es,  their  pro- 
gress in  that  direction  bdng  finally  chedcea  by 
Charles  Martel  (782).  In  the  8th  centnry  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdad  were  rivalled  only  by  Oharle- 
magne  in  power,  and  their  courts  patronized 
letters  and  the  sdenoes,  and  were  famed  £6r  a 
degree  of  culture  then  unknown  in  Europe. 
Their  sudden  dedine  was  caused  not  so  much 
by  the  separation  and  independence  of  the  ca- 
liphs of  Cordova  and  afterward  of  those  of 
Africa,  as  by  an  influx  of  successive  hordes  of 
Tartars  like  the  barbarian  invasions  upon  impe- 
nal  Bome.  Across  the  north-eastern  frontier 
of  their  empire  oame  the  SeOookian  Turks  in  the 
11th  century,  who  conquered  Persia,  embraced 
the  rdigion  of  the  vanquiahed,  left  to  the  caUph- 


ate  of  Bagdad  only  a  phantom  of  sovereignty, 
and  threatened  Constantinople.  As  earlv  as  the 
4th  century  the  Tartars  had  founded  a  dynasty 
in  China,  and  now  from  Persia  the  Turks  in- 
vaded and  made  conquests  in  India.  The  Mo- 
guls, or  Mongols,  another  Tartar  horde,  under 
Genghis  Khan  overran  China  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  under  his  sons  they  overwhelmed 
Persia,  prostrated  the  Bussian  monarchy,  and 
Hke  the  Huns  and  Magyars  in  previous  cen- 
turies terrified  the  fbrtbest  nations  of  Europe, 
penetrating  as  far  as  the  Oder  (1241X  but  re- 
tired before  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  Another 
irruption  followed  under  Tamerlane,  who,  mak- 
ing little  progress  in  Europe,  extended  his  em- 
Sire  from  the  heart  of  India  to  the  j£g»an,  and 
efeated  at  Angora  the  sultan  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks  (1402).  This  was  the  last  Tartar  migra- 
tion westward,  but  in  1644  the  Mantdioo  Tar- 
tars founded  the  present  dynasty  of  China.  The 
Mogul  empire  was  established  in  India  by  Ba- 
ber,  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  about  1526, 
and  attained  its  highest  power  from  the  reign 
of  Akbar  the  Great  to  Aurungzebe  (1666-1707), 
at  whose  death  it  fell  to  pieces.  The  Ottoman 
power  revived,  extinguished  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire by  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  (1468), 
and  established  a  Turkish  nationality  in  Europe. 
The  eastern  gate  of  Christendom  fdl  before  the 
Moslem  conquerors,  as  Spain  had  fidlen  in  the 
8th  century,  but  the  Hungarian  Jdin  Huny* 
ady  and  the  Albanian  Scanderbeg  renewed 
the  exploit  of  Charles  Martel  and  stayed  their 
progress. — ^The  conquest  ot  Constantinople, 
whence  many  learned  Greeks  escaped  to  the 
West,  the  changes  wrought  in  the  art  of  war  by 
the  use  of  gunpowder,  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, the  revival  of  learning,  the  discovery  of 
America  and  of  the  passage  to  the  East  around 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Protestant  re- 
formation, are  the  great  events  which  ushered 
in  modem  European  history.  Until  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia  (1648)  Europe  was  chiefly  en* 
gaged  in  maintaining  or  opponng  Boman  Ca- 
tiiolidsm.  The  result  was  a  rapid  and  decisive 
triumph  of  Protestantism  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  attaining  its  highest  ascendency  with- 
in 60  years  from  the  time  when  Luther  burned 
the  bull  of  Pope  Leo  (1620).  Meantime  a  re- 
formation of  manners  and  discipline  had  been 
carried  on  in  the  south,  a  reaction  of  Catholic 
zed  had  taken  place,  and  from  the  genius  and 
enthusiasm  of  Loyola  had  sprung  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits.  Between  the  Catholic  govern- 
ments of  the  south  and  the  Protestant  govern- 
ments of  the  north  lay  the  doubtful  territory 
of  France,  Belgium,  southern  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, and  Poland,  and  the  result  of  the  long 
strucnle  on  this  battle  field  was  the  victory  of 
the  church  of  Bome.  At  the  peace  of  West- 
phdia  no  part  of  Europe  remained  to  Protes- 
tantism which  had  not  dready  been  acquired 
during  the  generation  that  succeeded  Luther. 
The  first  prominent  political  change  in  modem 
Europe  was  the  triumph  of  despotinm.  The 
loyd  authority,  extended  by  Ferdinand  the 
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Catholic,  Loais  XI.,  and  the  English  Todon, 
was  made  absolute  y  the  continent  by  Philip 
n.,  Riohelien.  Louis  XIV ^  and  others ;  and  the 
attempt  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  to  exilarge  its 
prerogatives  in  England  was  defeated  omy  bj 
oiyU  war  and  revolution.  In  the  European  con- 
fedenuT*  of  states  monarchies  predominated; 
uid  thoDgh  a  few  republics  were  tolerated,  rang- 
ing in  ohaiacter  from  the  severe  aristocracy  of 
Venice  to  the  pure  democracy  of  some  of  the 
Swiss  cantons,  no  one  of  them,  with  the  ezcep- 
tion  of  the  Dutoh  republic,  attained  any  consid- 
erable degree  of  power.  The  political  system 
rested  upon  the  principle  of  the  balance  of 
power,  and  as  often  as  any  nation  has  risen  to 
such  {Hredominance  as  to  threaten  to  destroy  the 
political  equilibrium  if  not  to  attidn  universal 
dominion,  it  has  been  strenuoualyand  sucoess- 
fhlly  resisted  by  its  neighbors.  The  first  that 
did  this  was  the  Austro-Spanish  power  in  the 
16th  century  under  Charles  Y.,  heir  at  once  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who  had  consolidated 
the  states  of  Spain  into  one  great  nation,  de- 
stroying also  the  last  remnants  of  Moorish  pow- 
er in  that  country,  and  of  Maximilian  L,  to 
whom  the  (German  empire  owed  its  more  per- 
fect organization.  The  extent  of  his  domimons 
was  dwgerons  to  the  political  balance,  and  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  wMch  in  1626  acquired  also 
the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  be- 
lieved to  aim  at  a  hegemonic  authority  in  Eu«> 
rope.  This  aim  was  resisted  principally  by 
France,  by  Francis  I.  throughout  his  reign  and 
by  the  alfiance  of  Henry  11.  with  the  Protes- 
tants of  Germany  in  1551,  and  was  frustrated  by 
the  abdication  of  Charles  Y.  and  the  consequent 
division  of  his  empire  in  1555-^6.  The  Spanish 
monarchy,  however,  supported  by  the  wealth  of 
the  new  world,  remained  an  object  of  alarm 
under  Philip  H.,  especially  as  Fruice  was  then 
distracted  by  religious  wars ;  but  its  power  was 
reduced  by  the  revolt  of  the  provinces  form- 
ing the  Duteh  repubUo,  by  the  opposition  of 
England  under  Elizabeth,  and  by  the  return  of 
Fnuice  to  her  due  importance  in  Europe  at  the 
dose  of  the  religious  wars  under  Henry  of  Na- 
varre. Again  the  house  of  Austria,  under  its 
two  heads  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain, 
was  regarded  as  dangerously  dominant  from  ^e 
conquest  of  the  Palatinate  in  1622.  A  coalition 
was  formed  against  it,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  the  first  statesman  and  the  first  warrior 
of  the  age,  Richelieu  and  Gustavus  Adolphu& 
Sweden  now  playing  a  leading  part  in  general 
European  affairs.  The  result  was  that  by  tiie 
peace  of  Westphalia  (16i8)  the  Austrian  power 
was  effectually  restrained.  aDd  by  that  of  the 
Pyr^n^  ri669)  Spain  retired  for  ever  from  the 
foremost  place  which  it  had  been  wont  to  hold. 
France  under  Louis  XIY.  succeeded  Spain  and 
Austria  in  assuming  predominance  in  Europe. 
It  made  formidable  territorial  conquests,  its 
navy  was  powerful  on  the  seas,  its  internal  re- 
sources were  developed,  and  its  supremacy  was 
recognized  in  art,  fashion,  and  literature.  The 
main  resistance  now  came  from  England  under 


WiUiam  HI.,  from  the  militaiy  achievemeDts 
of  Marlborough  and  Ecgene ;  and  the  pMoe  of 
Utrecht  (1718)  annulled  all  danger  of  French 
domination.  The  Ions  war  which  nmultane- 
ously  took  pl^oe  in  the  lir.  K  was  decided  by  the 
defeat  of  Oharles  Xn.  of  Sweden  at  Poltowa 
(1709),  and  the  subsequent  successes  of  Bona, 
For  90  years  no  European  power  excited  strong- 
ly the  Jealoui^  of  its  neighbors,  Frederie  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  whose  genius  fitted  him  to  be 
a  conqueror,  ha vins  been  too  limited  in  phweA 
resources,  and  Ennand,  whose  gr«kt  naval  and 
colonial  successes  had  begun  to  excite  alain,  re- 
ceiving a  check  fh>m  the  loss  of  her  finest  oolo- 
nies  in  America.  The  dismemberment  of  Poland 
by  its  three  neighbors,  thoucdi  virtually  natL- 
ing  only  in  the  growth  of  the  Russian  pover, 
was  rMeived  indifierently  in  westeni  Enrope. 
Then  began  the  French  revolntionaiy  period, 
the  crisis  in  modern  history,  in  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  European  institntiona,  political,  aodal, 
and  religious,  was  threatened  with  deslarnctioD. 
A  splendid  court  and  a  humiliated  people  had 
been  the  two  elements  in  the  military-fnonarbbi- 
cal  style  of  government  which  had  been  ftillT 
inangaratod  by  Louis  XIV.  The  wall  of  paiti* 
tion  which  had  thus  been  established  between 
the  nobility  and  the  citizens  was  broken  down 
by  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  18th  oentnij, 
when  polite  literatore  became  common  to  both 
oksses,  and  alike  valued  by  both.  Great  writers 
swayed  the  age,  while  the  nobility  clung  to  their 
exclusive  prerogatives  and  the  caUnets  to  their 
wonted  policy.  Thus  ancient  abuses  and  new 
theories  nourished  together.  Beneath  the  sha- 
dow and  the  grievances  of  the  monarchy,  the 
popular  intelleot  rose  to  extreme  boldaeaB  and 
activity.  Eveiy  system  was  studied  and  doubt- 
ed, every  theory  was  grasped  and  refuted,  evfsj 
institute  of  life  was  speculatively  remoddled, 
and  vast  schemes  for  the  reorganization  of 
mankind  were  mooted.  Culture^  however,  as* 
Bumed  the  impracticaUe  character  of  innminism, 
the  great  discussions  were  carried  on  in  {«rt  bj 
men  who  ndther  knew  nor  oared  any  thing  of 
any  department  of  afikirs,  and  the  ioevitable 
collision  between  grievous  instatntionaaod  ideal 
doctrines  was  therefore  long  delayed.  The 
state  was  content  if  it  could  as  a  matter  of  ^ 
continue  to  govern  oppressively,  and  the  people 
indemnified  themselves  for  oppression  by  deny- 
ing or  ridiculing  every  principle  on  which  the 
stete  reposed^  At  lengtii  the  great  revdntio^ 
often  predicted,  arrived  near  the  last  decade  of 
the  centary.  Impelled  by  ideas  of  liberty  and 
equality,  partiy  imported  from  Amoica  aw 
partly  the  creation  of  the  leading  writers  of  the 
age,  prominent  among  whom  was  Jean  Jaeqoes 
Kousaeau,  the  French  overthrew  their  goven- 
ment,  were  immediately  attacked  by  Anstriaaad 
Prussia,  proclaimed  a  republic,  virtnally  dedared 
war  agamst  the  powers  of  Europe  by  promising 
*' fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  people  who 
wished  to  recover  their  liberty,"  executed  the 
king  and  queen  and  made  terror  the  order  of  the 
day  at  home,  and  undertooka  warfare  of  30  yetf^ 
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tbe  most  gigantlo  in  its  scale  that  has  ever  agitat* 
.  ed  the  world^  in  which  France  conqaered  ahnost 
every  continental  ci^ital,  and  only  her  ancient 
enemy  England  was  able  to  pernstently  oppose 
her,  bat  wnieh  temdnated  after  '\n^aterloo  with 
a  union  of  Englishmen  and  Ckweacks  in  the 
French  metropolis.  Though  the  French  ac- 
cepted the  absolntiflm  of  Kapoleon,  and  thongh 
he  sought  to  ally  lus  reyolntionary  dynasty 
with  the  andent  dynasties  of  Europe,  yet  this 
X>eriod  may  be  regarded  as  the  heroic  age  of 
civil  liberty  on  l£e  continent,  in  which  free 
political  tendencies  were  implanted  which  no 
subsequent  goyemmentshave  been  able  wholly 
to  suppress.  The  holy  alliance  which  followed 
was  a  monarchical  coalition  for  the  restoration 
of  the  {general  political  system  on  the  principle 
oflegitmiacy.  Onthedecisionsof  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  which  aimed  at  the  readjustment  of 
the  territorial  relations,  distracted  by  conquests, 
on  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  the 
equilibrium  ca  Europe  has  rested  almost  to  the 
present  time.  France,  reduced  nearly  to  the 
nmits  of  1790,  Russia,  aggrandized  by  the  pos- 
searion  of  all  flnland,  the  greatest  part  of  To- 
land,  and  part  of  Moldavia,  Austria,  acquiring 
from  dismembered  Italy  the  Lombardo-Y enetian 
provinces,  Prussia,  exalted  to  prime  rank  by 
obtaining  one  half  of  Baxony  and  a  part  of  the 
duchy  fS  Warsaw,  and  Great  Britain,  whose 
territory  had  been  unimpaired  in  the  storms  of 
war,  became  the  0  great  powers,  which  from  that 
time  have  pracdcimy  and  diplomatically  formed 
an  aristocracy  in  the  European  political  system. 
Germany  became  a  confederation  instead  of  an 
elective  empire.  Absolute  monarchies,  consti- 
tati(Hial  monarchies,  and  republics,  as  those  of 
Switzerland  and  of  the  7  Ionian  islands,  have 
since  then  worked  together  in  Europe  without 
any  general  war.  Under  the  restoration  the 
Frendi  government  joined  the  holy  alliance^ 
and  was  the  agent  of  the  congress  of  sovereigns 
at  Verona  in  reestablishing  absolutism  over 
attempted  constitutionalism  in  Spun  ^1828). 
The  part  which  it  took  in  the  liberation  of 
Greece  and  its  suooeBses  in  Algeria  failed  to  re* 
lieve  the  popular  discontent.  Twice  the  idea 
which  animated  the  first  revolution,  the  dedre 
for  representative  institotilonS)  has  reappeared 
in  Europe  in  new  revdutioDary  eras.  The  first 
was  in  1880,  when  IVance  changed  its  dynasty, 
and  adopted  a  constitntion  in  which  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people  was  distinctly  recognized, 
when  Belgium  snccesafully  revolted  from  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  which  had  been 
established  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  wh»i 
the  abrogation  of  the  Salic  law  prepared  for 
revolutionary  dynasties  of  queens  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  when  an  insurrection  broke  out 
in  Warsaw  only  to  resnlt  in  the  extinction  of 
the  last  remnant  of  Polish  nationality.  A  littie 
later,  England  by  the  passage  of  the  reform  bill 
tnmaferr^  the  predominance  in  its  government 
fh>m  the  tenritorial  aristocracy  to  the  middle 
daas,  from  the  house  of  lords  to  the  house  of 
commons.    The  government  of  Louis  Philippe, 


like  that  of  the  restored  Bourbons,  failed  to 
satisfy  the  liberalists  in  France,  and  again  in 
1848  from  Paris  as  a  oentre  began  the  march  of 
revolution.  A  republic  was  proclaimed  In 
France,  Italy  expelled  most  of  its  sovereigns,  the 
bureaucratic  governments  at  Berlin  and  Vienna 
were  overturned,  and  Hongary  revolted  from 
Austria.  Austria,  however,  was  saved  by  its 
army,  but  was  able  to  subdue  the  Magyars  oidy 
by  callinffin  the  aid  of  Russia.  A  reaction  soon 
began  in  France,  which  resulted  in  the  accept- 
ance by  the  nation  of  the  military  despotism  of 
Louis  Napoleon  In  order  to  have  political  and  so* 
cial  security  and  the  dory  of  national  strength. 
From  the  time  when  JRussia  transferred  its  seat 
of  empire  from  Moscow  to  St  Petersburg,  turn- 
ing its  glance  tram  the  East  westward,  it  has 
advanced  with  apparent  unity  of  purpose  to  an 
unsurpassed  influence  in  European  politics.  Its 
encroachments  in  the  east  of  Europe,  seeking  a 
pathway  to  Oonstantlnople,  which  has  long  been 
the  capital  of  a  decaying  empire,  were  the  occa- 
sion 01  a  war  waged  against  it  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Turkey  Fl864-*6).  The  last  En-  I 
ropean  war  between  Austria  and  allied  Fkvmce 
and  Sardinia  (1859)  resulted  in  the  transference 
of  Lombardy  fix^m  tiie  first  to  the  last  of  these 
powers. — ^The  predominance  of  Europe  in  mod- 
em hlst<»ry  appears  from  the  extent  of  its  colo- 
nies. The  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  English  succeeded  each  other 
during  the  last  8  centuries  as  the  leading  colo- 
nial powers.  The  French  also  began  to  plant 
cdonies  under  Colbert,  but  have  not  rivalled 
the  successes  of  the  English.  The  result  of 
colonial  enterprise  was  that  about  the  middle  of 
the  hist  centmr  European  dominion  was  spread 
over  neariy  all  of  America,  one  half  of  Asia, 
and  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Australia.  From 
these  great  possessions  several  independent  na- 
ti<»is  have  since  arisen,  yet  at  the  present  time 
the  governments  of  Europe  (whose  population 
is  272,000,000)  are  estimated  to  have  220,000^* 
000  foreign  subjects  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
in  Asia,  AfriciL  America,  ana  the  isles  of  the 
sea.  Europe  thus  governs  at  home  and  abroad 
nearly  one  half  the  estimated  population 'of  the 

gobe.  Gf  the  colonies  which  have  won  their 
dependence  and  become  nations,  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
first  great  example  of  a  purely  democratic 
government  No  other  state  affords  a  parallel 
to  its  rapid  and  unbroken  progress,  no  other 
having  ever  been  so  highly  fiivored  by  cir- 
cumstances. Originally  colonized  by  adventur- 
ous or  reH^ons  persons  from  the  most  civ- 
ilized nations  of  Europe,  it  had  no  long  period 
of  barbarism  to  outgrow,  and  no  native  pop- 
ulation to  be  absorMd  or  reduced  to  a  caste. 
The  aborigines  only  retreated  and  disappeared 
before  the  invaders.  Achieving  its  independ- 
ence while  the  pohtioal  theories  of  the  18th 
century  were  in  vain  seeking  a  lodgment  In 
Europe,  it  was  able  at  once  to  realize  free  in- 
stitutions, unhampered  by  old  traditions  and 
usages.    Its  commercial  enterprise  and  pros- 
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parity,  territorial  and  nunerieal  inereaao,  and 
the  diffoBion  of  some  degree  of  caltnre  tbrongh- 
ont  the  oommiinity,  are  among  its  most  patent 
historioal  aspects.  Other  colonies  which  be< 
came  independent  in  the  first  third  of  thia  een* 
tnry,  most  of  them  adopting  a  republican  gor- 
emment,  are  Hajti,  the  Argentine  confedera- 
tion, Paragnajr,  Ohill,  Colombia  (divided  in  1881 
into  8  republics,  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and 
Ecuador),  Peru  (from  which  Bolivia  separated 
in  1826),  Uruguay,  the  5  United  States  of  Oen- 
tral  America  (dissolved  in  1889),  Brazil,  and 
Mexico. — ^The  nistories  of  particular  nations  are 
treated  in  the  articles  under  their  names.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  universal  his- 
tories :  '^  Universal  History  from  the  Earliest 
Account  of  Time  to  the  Present,  compiled  from 
Original  Authors"  (26  vols.,  London,  1786* 
'65 ,  last  ed.,  60  vols.,  London,  1779-^84;  trans- 
Uited  into  French,  46  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1742- 
*92 ;  with  modifications,  126  vols.,  Paris,  1779- 
'91;  translated  into  German,  66  vols.,  1774- 
1814^  to  which  6  supplementary  vols,  were 
added);  William  Guthrie  and  John  Gray,  ^Gen- 
eral History  of  the  World  "  (12  vols.,  London, 
l764-'7);  De  Lisle  de  Sales,  Hutaire  de$ 
hammes  (41  vols.,  Paris,  1781) ;  oUment  and  oth- 
er Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  XW<  de  eMJier  la 
<iae«(8vol8.,1788-'7;  continued  by  Fortiad'Ur- 
ban  and  others,  86  vols.,  Paris,  1818-'44) ;  An- 

?uetil,  Abr^S  de  Vhutovre  univeneUe  (12  vols., 
'aria,  1801-'7) ;  Dillon,  Hktavre  unweneUe  (10 
vols.,  Paris,  1814-<'21) ;  Si^r,  HiitoireuTmerMUe 
(44  vols.,  Paris,  1817  et  seq.)\  Becker,  Weltge- 
echichte  (9  vols.,  Berlin,  1801-'6 ;  continued  by 
Woltmann,Menzel,  andLobell,  14  vols.,  1886-'8; 
15th  voL  by  Amd,  1855) ;  Johannes  von  MuUer, 
VierundviMmzig  Bueher  allgemeiner  Geeehiohte 
(8  vols.,  Tubingen,  1810);  Rotteck,  Allgemeine 
Gesehichte  (9  vols.,  Freiburg,  1818-'27;  contin- 
ued by  Steger,  10  vols.,  1858);  Schlosser,  Weltge* 
iohiehte  (9  vols.,  Frankfort  1817-'24) ;  Leo,  Lehr- 
hieh  der  Uhiveraalgeaehiehte  (6  vols.,  Halle,  1885 
-^44) ;  and  Oesare  Oantu,  JStaria  univermle  (86 
vols.,  Turin,  1887-'42 ;  7th  ed.  1842).  The  most 
important  general  histories  of  antiquity  are :  Sfar 
Walter  Raleigh,  "Hislpry  ofthe  World^' (London, 
1614;  completed  only  to  167  B.  C);  Rawlinson. 
transhition  of  Herodotus,  with  annotations  and 
di86ertetions(4vol8.,  London,  1858-^60);  RoUin, 
Butaire  aneienne  (12  vols.,  Paris,  1780  et  $eq.) ; 
Niebuhr,  AUe  Oeechiehte  (S  vols.,  Berlin,  1847- 
'51),  and  other  works;  ana  Duncker,  Gesehiehte 
dee  AUerthuTM  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1652-*7).  The 
most  important  works  relating  to  medioBval  his- 
tory are:  Gibbon,  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire"  (6  vols.,  London,  1776-^88) ; 
Hallam,  "  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages"  (2  vols.,  London,  1818) ;  Eoeppen, 
the  "^  World  in  the  Middle  Ages"  (2  vols.,  with 
maps,  New  York,  1856) ;  Schmitz,  ^  History  of 
the  Middle  Ages"  (London,  1859  et  seq.) ;  Fron- 
tin,  Annalee  du  mayen  dge  juequ^a  ia  mort  de 
OKarlemagne  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1825) ;  Luden,  AlU 
gemeine  Geeehuhte  der  Vdlher  und  Staaten  dee 
MUtelaUen  (Jena,  1821-'2) ;    Hnllmann,  Iku 


Stddteieeeen  dee  MiUehUere  (4  vels.,  Bonn, 
180^'9) ;  and  Ebrtom,  GeeehiMe  det  MiUdel. 
ten  (2  vols.,  Bern,  1886-7).  Among  the  more 
important  general  histories  of  laterperiods  are: 
Schdll,  Oouft  d'kistoire  dee  itata  EurepkeMde' 
puis  la  ehute  de  Fempire  Bomainjyeqy^en  1789 
(46  vols.,  Paris,  1880-*86)  ;  Russell,  "^  Modern 
Europe"  (5  vols.,  London,  1779-^84^  coDtiDaed 
to  1856  by  Jones);  Schlosser,  Geic^MiU  da 
aehteehnten  Jahrhund&rte  (2  vols.,  Heidelbei]s> 
1828  ;  4th  enlarged  ed.,  1858  et  eeq.);  Aliflon, 
*^Hist<N7  of  Europe  from  the  Gommencemoitof 
the  French  Revolution  to  the  Accesnon  of  Lods 
Napoleon"  (m  2  series,  Edinburgh,  1888~'69); 
and  Gervinus,  Gesehiehte  des  neusizehisUn  Jekh 
hunderts  (Berlin,  1855  et  seq.).  The  most  im- 
portant histories  of  the  Protestant  refermatioa 
are  those  of  Burnet,  D^Aubign^,  Marheineke, 
Ranke,  and  Ddllinger.  To  the  Lutheran*' Mag- 
deburg Centuries"  (1559-74)  were  opposed  the 
Catholic  ^^Ecclesiastical  Annals"  of  Baromos 
(1588-1607).  More  general  church  histories  are 
those  of  Mihier,  Henry,  Potter,  Maltor,  Mos- 
heim,  Schrdckh,  Bender,  Spittler,  Henke,  Gleae- 
ler,  Neander,  Haae,  Guericke,  KurtiL  Stolber^ 
Elaterkamp,  Looherer,  and  Bittor,  and  the  com- 
prehensive "  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
in  Chronological  Tables,"  presentiDg  asjp- 
ohronistio  view  of  the  events,  chsrseteris- 
tics,  and  oultore  of  each  period,  bj  Heniy  B. 
Smith,  D.D.  (New  York,  1859).  Among  the 
principal  histories  of  civilimtion  are  those  of 
Guizot,  ffistoire  ginSrale  de  la  ei/oiUsatim  e» 
Europe  (Paris,  1828-^80) ;  Wachsmuth,  i(2^«- 
meine  CultvrgesehiehU  (Leipsic,  1850-'63);  and 
Buckle,  "History  of  Civilization  in  EnglaiMl" 
(1st  vol.,  London,  1857).  IL  Themultitndinoos 
sources  of  written  history  may  be  genenlly 
dassified  as  traditions,  monuments,  memorials, 
testimony,  and  observation.  Traditions  iaelods 
the  myths  and  legends  which  anticipate  tbe 
annals  of  every  people,  which  retain  th«r  iden- 
tity and  something  of  thebr  original  historiesl 
si^iificance  after  being  transplanted  bymign^ 
tions  and  transformed  by  poetry,  and  wUdi 
therefbre  aid  in  illustrating  the  genius,  lon^'^ 
and  eariy  movements  of  tribes  and  races.  The 
traditions  of  every  anoient  nation  begin  with 
cosmogonal,  mythological,  and  poetical  concep- 
tions of  the  era  of  the  creation  ci  the  uuvene. 
Monnments  include  all  relics  of  the  past  not 
specially  designed  to  be  commemorative,  bat 
which,  surviving  their  age,  bear  down  to  poste^ 
ity  with  themselves  some  knowledge  of  events. 
Buch  are  the  ruins  of  cities,  and  all  antiqnitis^ 
as  habiliments,  utensils,  weapons,  8calp^|^ 
medahs,  and  coins.  In  this  class  may  be  red- 
oned  the  philological  and  eilmologioal  ^o^^ 
which  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  modem 
researches,  by  which  relationship  and  mif^r 
tions  are  inferred  firom  comparison  of  the  roots 
of  lauffuages  and  of  physiological  cbar8^en^ 
tics.  Memorials  include  inscriptions  on  piUtf^ 
tablets,  medals,  and  coins;  legal  and  diploiDat|0 
documents,  which  are  ori^nal  authorities  as  "^ 
facta ;  private  coire^ondence^  which,  being  «- 
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tfni&tely  maoe  piablk  or  laid  befora  Uie  bistorian, 
oIUa  TeTeals  secret  tnmsaotioiis  and  throwa 
H|^t  onpeTBonal  motiTea  and  obaraoter;  the 
newapapera^  whkfa  ocmstitate  a  perpetual  reo- 
ord  of  nrat  impreanona,  and  Bhow  the  manifold 
pbaaea  and  oonatant  oonfliota  of  public  opinion ; 
oontemporary  atatements  of  facta,  howsoever 
pobBahed  and  preserved ;  and  the  more  elab- 
orate  vritinga  properly  called  hiatoriea.    Tea- 
timonj  and  observation  are  the  aoorcea  of  the 
hiatoiian  who  Uvea  near  the  eventa  which  he 
recorda.    In  earlier  periods,  when  the  conduct 
of  aflRurs  waa  in  the  hands  of  a  comparativelj 
few  persons,  and  when  there  were  few  writinga 
or  recondite  aoorcea  of  information,  contem* 
porarj  histories  have  been  written  that  have 
maintained  their  eminence  aa  artistic  and  an- 
iboritative  productions.  If  the  writer  were,  like 
OflBsar,  the  leading  actor,  or,  like  Oominea,  an 
intimate  aaaociate  of  the  leading  actors,  he  had 
all  the  information  that  was  accessible  in  his 
own  time,  and  more  than  wonld  aarvive  hia 
generation.    But  in  recent  times^  when  every 
pnblic  event  immediately  occnpiea  thoosanda  of 
pena,  when  every  slight  and  private  occnrrence 
leavea  its  record  behind  it  in  friendly  epistlea 
when  every  important  movement  is  precedea 
by  preliminary  conversations  and  correspond- 
«ace  that  are  yet  mattera  of  nnpnblisbed  bi- 
ography, when  hialorical  aocieties  collect  and 
treasnre  vast  atorea  of  details,  and  when  the 
matter  written  daily  in  the  English  and  French 
or  English  and  German  langaagea  on  contem- 
porary eventa  probably  exceeds  in  qnantity  oar 
whole  inheritance  of  Greek  and  Roman  literap 
tore,  it  is  alike  impossible  for  the  historian  to 
have  before  him  all  the  sonrcea  for  the  histoir 
of  hia  age,  or  to  conceive  and  arrange  wiw 
artistic  skill  the  multitudes  of  facts  which  per* 
plez  his  imagination  if  not  his  reason.    The 
picture  is  too  near  the  eye  to  be  seen  except  in 
parts,  and  its  grander  featnrea  and  general  rela- 
tiona  appear  only  aa  it  becomea  distant.    The 
great  modem  historical  works  are,  therefore, 
with  scarce  an  exception,  hiatoriea  of  the  nast. 
The  eaMntial  alliea  of  hiatory  are  chronology 
and  geography,  which  de0ne  the  theatre  of 
events  in  time  and  space.  The  principal  methods 
of  arrangement  are  the  BTudhroniatic,  grouping 
together  all  the  occurrencea  of  a  particular  age, 
and  the  ethnographical,  recounting  aeparately 
the  fortunea  of  a  particular  nation.    Historical 
writings  vary  in  compass  from  a  single  era,  na- 
tion, or  event,  to  universality,  and  in  character 
from  a  table  of  atatiatica  to  profound  views  of 
polity,  religion,  science,  art,  and  popular  moral- 
ity— ^from  a  naive,  thooghtieaa  description  of  a 
patent  fact,  to  conceptions  of  final  causes,  of 
the  law  of  eventa,  and  of  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory.   The  reqniaitea  in  the  historian  are  a 
habit  of  severe  veracity,  a  constitutional  delight 
in  recalling  and  dwelling  upon  the  past,  and  in- 
teUectnal  endowmenta  which  ehall  enable  him 
to  reproduce  and  present  the  course  of  eventa 
at  once  to  the  reaaon  and  the  hnagination.    **  A 
perfect  bistorian,'*  aaya  Maoanky,  '^innat  pea- 


seas  an  imagination  aufflcSentiy  powerfbl  to 
make  hia  narrative  affecting  and  pictoreaque. 
Tet  he  must  control  it  ao  absolutely  aa  to  con- 
tent himaelf  with  the  materials  which  he  finda, 
and  to  refrain  from  anpplying  deficiencies  by 
additiona  of  hia  own.  He  must  be  a  profound 
and  ingenious  reaaoner;  yet  he  must  poeseas 
sufficient  self-command  to  abrtain  from  casting 
hia  facta  in  the  mould  of  his  hypotheses.  Those 
who  can  Jnstiy  estimate  these  almost  insuper- 
able difficultiea  will  not  think  it  strange  that 
every  writer  should  have  failed,  either  in  the 
narrative  or  in  the  speculative  department  of 
histoiy.  ...  To  b^  a  reall  v  great  historian  is 
perhape  the  rarest  of  intellectual  distinctiona. 
Many  scientific  works  are  in  their  kind  absolute- 
ly perfect.  There  are  poema  which  wc  should  be 
inclined  to  designate  as  fitulUesa,  or  as  dii^gured 
only  by  blemishes  which  pass  unnoticed  in  the 
general  blaze  of  excellence.  There  are  speechea, 
some  speeches  of  Demosthenes  particularly,  in 
whidi  it  would  beimpoasible  to  alter  a  word  with- 
out alteringit  for  the  worae.  But  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  no  hiatory  which  approachea  to  our  no- 
tion of  what  a  history  ought  to  be ;  witii  no  his- 
tory which  do^s  not  widely  depart,  eiUier  on  the 
right  hand  or  on  the  left,  £rom  the  exact  line." — 
From  the  earlieat  timea  the  Eaat  had  ita  annala 
and  chronicles.  The  Eg^tian  sculptured  lists 
of  kings,  with  names,  dates,  and  explanatory 
inscriptions,  extend  back  into  the  fourth  de- 
cade of  centuriea  B.  C,  the  remotest  point  yet 
reached  by  historical  inquiry.  The  annals  of 
the  state  were  written  by  the  priests,  with 
mythical  exaggerations.  From  the  monuments 
and  sacred  writinga  Manetho,  high  prieat  at 
Heliopolia  (about  280  B.  0.),  wrote  in  Greek  a 
history  of  Egypt,  of  which  there  remains  only 
a  list  of  the  dynasties  with  a  few  fragmenta. 
The  kingdoms  of  Babylon,  Assyria,  and  Persia 
also  had  sculptured  registers  of  their  kings, 
with  records  of  their  military  expeditiona,  of 
treaties,  and  of  the  tributea  paid  by  provincea. 
Of  the  Babylonian  empire,  Beroaua,  a  priest  of 
Belus  (about  276  B.  0.),  wrote  a  Greek  history 
of  which  considerable  fragments  remain.  The 
ancient  sculptures,  bearing  in  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions the  history  of  the  regions  of  the  Enplira- 
tes  and  the  Tigris,  have  recentiy  been  brought 
to  light;  and  the  effort  to  interpret  tiiem,  as 
well  aa  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphica  of  Egypt, 
ia  now  a  principal  object  of  learned  research, 
and  haa  already  rescued  long  eras  of  national 
existence  from  the  domain  of  myth  and  fiible. 
In  China,  in  every  age  and  under  every  dynaaty, 
histories  have  been  careftiUy  written  under  the 
patronage  of  government.  They  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  voluminous  Chinese  litera- 
ture, and  secure  to  the  Chinese  that  minute  and 
familiar  knowledge  of  their  own  country  for 
which  they  are  aa  remarkable  as  for  their  igno- 
rance of  other  countries.  Examples  of  their 
large  collections  are  the  Shu-king,  compiled 
firom  ancient  records  by  ConAiciDS,  a  histoiy 
of  China  from  2857  to  770  B.  C. ;  and  the  TFm- 
hian  thung-hhao^  a  complete  geographical,  hia- 
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toricalf  Mid  fltatJatieri  cjdopndia  of  a  period  of 
40  oeotarifle,  written  in  the  14th  oentnrjr  bj 
Ma-tnan-lio.  Bioh  and  interestiDg  as  was  the 
ancient  literature  of  the  Hindoot,  blossoming 
into  an  original  and  peenliar  drama,  they  haye 
applied  themselves  little  to  historical  writing, 
bemg  in  this  respect  the  reverse  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Ohinese.  They  seem  to  be  almost 
incapable  of  strict  historical  concq>tion  and 
statement)  and  habitoally  treat  the  most  com- 
mon facts  in  a  fanciful  style  and  with  colossal 
extravagance.  Their  mythological  chronology, 
in  which  12,000  years  is  one  of  the  minor  num- 
bers, is  an  example  of  their  early  historical  no- 
tions, which  lie  quite  out  of  the  domain  of  his- 
tory. The  Greek  historians  before  Herodotus — 
Cadmus  of  Miletus,  Aoesilans  of  Argos,HecatadnB 
oflOletus.  Pherecydesof  Lerofi,  Charon  of  Lamp- 
sacus,  HeUanicus  of  Mytilene,  Xanthus  of  Sar- 
dis,  and  Dionysius  of  Miletus — ^are  termed  )ogo- 
graphers,  and  all  lived  in  the  century  preceding 
him.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  nation  so  practical 
and  intellectual  as  the  Greeks  should  have 
reached  nearly  the  height  of  its  political  devel- 
opment before  requiring  a  correct  record  of  its 
transactions  in  war  and  peace.  '  The  reason  is 
that  until  the  Persian  war  the  real  HeUenic 
history  could  not  rival  in  interest  the  great  ex- 
ploits of  the  mythical  period,  did  not  possess 
the  charms  with  which  the  imagination  had 
decked  the  heroic  age.  It  was  only  when 
Greece  came  into  contact  with  the  ancient 
monarchies  of  the  East,  and  assumed  its  place 
amouff  the  mighty  nations  of  the  earth,  that  its 
historical  events  rose  to  a  dignity  comparable 
to  that  of  its  poetical  mythology.  And,  doubt- 
less, from  the  lateness  of  the  period  when  Hel- 
lenic literary  art  descended  from  the  ideal  rep- 
resentation of  gods  and  heroes  to  portraits  of 
real  men,  it  gave  to  the  latter  a  nobleness  and 
beauty  of  outline  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
have  attained.  The  mythical  era  was  the  &- 
vorite  subject  of  the  logographers,  though  some 
of  them  passed  to  contemporary  affiiirs.  Their 
style  was  rude  and  spiritless,  and  they  never 
aimed  beyond  a  matter-of-£Act  record  of  what- 
ever they  had  learned.  The  first  who  attempted 
by  ingenious  arrangement  and  beauty  of  style  to 
produce  an  impression  similar  to  that  made  by 
poetry,  and  who  may  therefore  be  said  to  have 
invented  a  sort  of  new  art,  was  Herodotus,  the 
father  of  history.  His  work,  after  nearly  25 
centuries,  is  still  the  finest  example  of  romantic 
Mstory,  narrating  with  child-like  interest  and 
with  a  faultless  taste  the  marvels  of  a  splendid 
but  little  known  Orient,  and  the  great  conflict 
in  which  the  heroism  of  Greece  defeated  the 
wealth  and  power  of  Persian  despotism,  and 
from  which  dates  the  political  and  intellectual 
suprenuu^  of  Europe.  The  Persian  war  was 
succeeded  by  the  Peloponnesian  contest  be- 
tween the  belligerent  republics  for  the  hege- 
monic power  in  Greece,  which  became  die 
theme  of  Thucydides.  The  impending  interests 
of  the  conflict  completed  the  intellectual  revo- 
lution of  the  nation  from  n^ythical  visions  to 


practical  afbira,  fh>m  poetiT  to  oratoT7,firain 
the  wild  sublimity  of  i£achylus  to  the  rhetorieil 
discussions  of  Euripides,  from  the  BalT«  and 
W(«drous  narrative  of  Herodotus  to  the  skilfQl 
condensation  and  criticism  of  Thucydides,  who 
arranged  his  materials  according  to  general  ideas 
and  a  sagacious  conception  of  causes.   A  con- 
ctse  and  pregnant  style,  giving  rapidity  of  de- 
scription, a  strict  reeard  to  a  unity  of  action 
aiming  at  the  establishment  of  Athenian  domi- 
nation, and  a  sort  of  forensic  cast  occasioned  bj 
the  free  use  of  public  q>eeches  as  soaroea,  and 
by  the  practice,  borrowed  from  Herodotos,  of 
developing  opposite  views,  pasoons,  and  inter- 
ests in  speeches  which  he  puts  into  the  moatha 
of  his  characters,  have  preserved  to  his  wori 
an  eminent  pLioe  among  reflective  histories 
and  intellectual  performances.    Xenophoa  rir 
vailed  hlB  two  predecessors  in  his  extensiTe  in- 
tercourse yrith  tne  world,  in  general  eoltara,  and 
in  purity  of  style,  but  not  in  digmtyandforoe 
of  thought    His  history  of  the  retreat  of  the 
10,000,  of  which  he  was  the  leader,  and  of 
Grecian  afiairs  fh>m  the  dose  of  the  narrative 
of  Thucydides,  are  best  charactericed  as  pleasant 
reading.    The  style  of  the  historians  who  mr 
ceeded  these  8  masters,  as  Ephorus,  Theopompm, 
and  Philistus,  was  corrupted  by  the  infloeooe 
of  the  rhetorical  school  of  Isocrates.   With  ^ 
extinction  of  proper  Hellenio  politics  by  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  the  change  of  scene  wrooi^t 
by  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  two  new  ten- 
dencies appeared.    The  antiquaries,  or  writers 
of  the  Atmidea  (Attic  hiatones),  of  whom  Cii- 
todemus  and  Philochoms  were  the  most  enunent^ 
treated  the  myths^  legends,  worship,  art,  man- 
nem,  and  customs  of  antiquity,  drawing  their 
materials  not  fh>m  the  poets,  but  from  mono- 
ments,  inscriptions,  and  tablets.    At  the  eame 
time  numerous  rhetoricians  and  aoholarB,  as 
Anaximinee,  Callisthenes,  Olitarchns,  Nearcbns, 
and  Ptolemy  Soter,  recoanted  with  nntastio  ex- 
aggerations the  exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
assuming  a  declamatory  tone,  and  diatortzog  the 
truth  for  rhetorical  effect.     Timasus,  the  histo- 
rian of  Greece  and  Sicily,  was  also  arepresenU- 
tive  of  this  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence.  In  Avow- 
ed antagonism  to  this  school,  Polybins  (204^-122 
B.  0.)  described  the  period  in  which  Bodm  tri- 
umphed over  Greece,  boasting  of  his  matter-of- 
fact  style,  and  producing  the  driest  and  least  en- 
tertaining, though  one  of  the  most  instroetiTe 
of  Greek  histories.     The  same  treatment  pre- 
vailed in  the  universal  history  of  Diodoraa  Si^ 
ulus,  in  the  geographical  summary  of  Strab^ 
and  in  the  more  artistic  Roman  history  of 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassos,  but  in  the  first  cen- 
tury A.D.  was^  abandoned  by  Plutarcbf  wiM 
sought  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  raoraBty 
by  recalling  the  great  memories  of  the  paat,  and 
in  whose  biographies  the  old  poetical  spirit  of 
Hellenio  historiography  was  revived.  His  princi- 
pal successors,  inidl  of  whom  the  evil  infloeoce 
of  the  reigning  sophistry  and  rhetoric  is  appa- 
rent, were  Arnan,  the  imitator  of  Xencmhon,  the 
ethnographer  Appian,  Dion  Cassios,  whose  mo- 
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del  WB8  ThxKoydidea,  the  antimiaiy  FflTuanias, 
and  Herodian,  the  last  Greek  bktorical  writer 
worthy  of  mention  before  the  Bjramtine  period. 
The  Byzantine  historians  include  a  long  series 
of  anthors  on  the  a£&irs  of  the  state  and  the 
church  for  more  than  1,000  years,  no  one  of 
whom  is  esteemed  for  literary  merits  or  de- 
parted from  the  circle  of  ideos  which  constitat- 
ed  the  tiieology  and  the  policy  of  the  conrt. — 
The  oldest  historical  records  of  Rome  were  the 
official  and  legal  docoments  preserved  in  tem- 
ples and  holy  places.  The  AntuUes  Fantijlcum, 
called  also  AnndUt  MaaimL  originated  in  the  re- 
gistration by  magistrates  of  the  most  important 
events  of  each  year,  and  formed  80  books  when 
they  were  discontinned  in  the  time  of  the  Grac- 
chi The  metrical  chronicles  of  Kieyius  and 
Ennios  preceded  the  lost  Origines  of  the  elder 
Cato,  the  first  Latin  history  and  the  first  im- 
portant work  of  Latin  prose.  The  compilation 
from  the  official  annals  by  ScsYola  (183  B.  0.), 
and  the  antobiographical  memoirs  of  the  con- 
snls  Scamros.  Bifitas,  and  Oatolns,  and  of  the 
dictator  SyUa,  were  sarpassed  in  literary  merit 
by  SIsenna^B  history  of  his  own  times  (70  B.  C). 
In  the  following  centnry  the  historical  art 
rapidly  adyan<ftd  with  the  general  progress  of 
Borne,  and  three  masters  in  their  respective 
manners,  Gffisar,  Ballast,  and  Livy.  appeared. 
Offisar^s  narratives  of  his  campaigns  in  Gaol  and 
of  the  civil  war  between  him  and  Pompey  are 
models  of  a  pare,  concise,  and,  as  it  may  be  call- 
ed, soldierly  style.  Sallnst  is  elaborately  rheto- 
rical, excelling  in  characterization,  and  perhaps 
the  finest  Roman  historical  painter.  The  most 
splendid  example  of  an  elaborate  Roman  history 
is  that  of  livy,  admirable  for  its  rhetorical  vivid- 
ness and  grace,  harmonious  grouping,  warmth 
of  feeling,  and  that  exuberance  of  thought  and 
language  which  the  critics  called  laetea  ubertoM. 
To  exiut  the  dignity  of  his  country,  and  to  pro- 
duce striking  picturesque  effects,  were  his  two 
leading  aims,  in  which  he  happily  succeeded, 
and  the  real  truth  was  to  him  a  comparatively 
indifferent  matter.  In  the  first  century,  under 
tiie  imperial  despotism,  histories  of  the  court,  of 
parties,  of  wars,  collections  of  anecdotes,  com- 
pendiums,  discussions,  and  biographies  abound- 
ed. Here  belong  the  intellectual  and  lively 
Paterculus,  one  of  the  best  representatives  of 
the  silver  Latinity,  the  anecdote  collector  Vale- 
rius Kaximus,  the  rhetorician  Quintus  Gnrtius 
(the  first  Latin  historian  of  the  expedition  of 
Alexander  the  Great),  the  court  biogrwher 
Suetonius,  the  florid  Annsus  Floras,  and  Taci- 
tus,  the  greatest  of  Roman  historians.  The  nat- 
ural moral  earnestness  and  dignity  of  Tacitus 
assumed  a  character  of  lonely  pride  and  pathetic 
introspection  under  the  declining  empire,  and 
the  randamental  thought  of  his  narrative  is 
the  prevalence  of  moral  and  political  degen- 
eracy. With  no  hope  for  the  restoration  of 
popular  or  imperial  virtue,  witnesdng  with  fa- 
taludc,  stoicaJ,  and  melancholy  composure  the 
disorganized  state,  subject  alternately  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  its  rulers  and  the  vices  of  its  soldiers, 


his  style  of  thought  became  intensely  sutjec- 
tive,  and  he  has  hardly  been  surpassed  by  any 
writer  in  profound  knowledge  and  minute  de- 
lineation of  character.  From  the  2d  century 
the  most  important  works  on  Roman  history 
were  written  by  Greeks  in  their  own  language. 
In  a  wilderness  of  names  of  Latin  historians  in 
the  2d  and  8d  centuries,  the  most  important 
are  the  Seriptores  EUtorim  Augusta^  embracing 
imperial  biographies  from  Hadrian  to  Diodetian 
(117-284).  Short  and  simple  summaries  began 
to  appear  in  the  4th  century,  as  text  books  for 
pupils;  such  were  the  compendiums  of  Aure- 
lius  Victor,  Eutropins,  and  Sextns  Rufus.  llie 
last  important  history  in  Roman  literature  was 
by  Ammianns  MarcelMnus  (890).  Two  Christian 
writers,  the  Gallic  presbyter  Bulpicins  Severus 
and  the  Spanish  presbyter  Paulus  Orosius,  may 
be  mentioned  as  forming  the  point  of  transition 
from  classical  to  medieval  historiography.  With 
Oassiodorus,  the  minister  of  Theodorio,  and  Jor- 
nandes,  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  Bede,  the  histo- 
rians respectively  of  the  Goths,  Franks,  and 
Anglo-Saxons,  was  ushered  in  the  era  of  chron- 
icles, the  type  of  history  peculiar  to  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Every  countiy,  and  every  consider- 
ble  city  and  convent  in  Europe  had  its  spe- 
cial chroniclers,  who  often  maae  their  subject 
the  end  and  aim  of  universal  history.  Min- 
gling the  dryest  annals  with  poetical  hyper- 
boles, they  are  rarely  esteemed  either  for  style 
or  thought,  and  become  authorities  (uily  by 
cumulative  evidence. — ^Meantime  more  impor- 
tant works  were  written  in  the  East  Of  Arab 
historians,  Orwa  ibn  Sobeir  (died  A.  D.  711) 
wrote  of  the  religious  wars  under  Mohammed 
and  his  early  successors ;  Abu  Giaffiir  Mohammed 
ibn  Dshoreir  Faberi  of  Amol  (928),  a  universal 
chronicle,  of  which  Elmadnns  largely  availed 
himself;  Emad-Eddin  of  Ispahan  (1201),  a  chron- 
icle of  the  Se^ooks  in  Persia;  Boha-Eddin  ibn 
Sheddad  (1284),  a  fuU  but  ill-digested  biography 
of  Sahidin ;  Ehnacmus  of  Egypt  (1278),  a  learned 
history  of  the  Arabs  from  theoldest  times;  Abul- 
feda  of  Damascus  (1881),  many  learned  works 
on  Mohammedan  history ;  Ibn  EhtdcUm  of  Tu- 
nis (1405)  introduced  philosophical  r^ections 
on  Arabian  society,  culture,  industry,  and  arts ; 
Arabshah  of  Damascus  (1450)  narrated  in  po- 
etical style,  and  with  passionate  hatred  of  nis 
hero,  the  exploits  of  Tamerlane ;  and  Dshala- 
Eddin  Abderrahman  compiled  a  highly  es- 
teemed history  of  the  caliphs  to  l£e  j^ear 
1498.  Among  the  earliest  rersion  historians 
are  Ala-Eddin  Dshowaini  (1275),  the  chronol- 
(^st  Beidahwi,  and  Wassak  (1810),  the  biog- 
rapher of  Genghis  Khan.  Mirkhond  (1498)  com- 
piled a  valuable  history  of  the  prophets,  kings, 
and  caliphs,  from  old  oriental  traditions.  Older 
than  either  of  these,  and  of  scarcely  less  author- 
ity after  it  leaves  the  mythical  era,  is  the  great 
Persian  historical  poem,  the  Shah  Nameh  of  Fir- 
dusi(1020).  The  best  and  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
chroniclers,  Froissart  (1410),  the  romantic  nar- 
rator of  the  age  of  chivalry^  may  be  styled  the 
Herodotus  of  modem  historiography.   About  a 
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century  later  appeared  the MMn&iresot  Oomineai 
sententiooa,  diplomatic,  and  anecdotical,  the  first 
example  of  a  style  which  has  been  especially 
popular  in  France,  and  the  DUeoni  sopra  Livio 
of  Maochiayelli,  who  sought  in  the  ancieqt  world 
the  materials  to  illustrate  the  events  of  his  own 
time,  and  was  thus  the  first  writer  of  what  may 
be  called  comparative  history.  From  this  time 
historiography  assumes  its  place  as  a  leading 
department  of  literature,  and  has  employed  an 
amount  of  genius,  erudition,  and  literary  skill 
which  make  it  the  rival  of  poetry  and  philoso- 
phy in  dignity,  interest,  and  importance.  Its 
various  phases  and  developments  and  its  best 
achievements  are  treated  in  this  work  in  the 
accounts,  given  in  special  articles  and  in  the  ar- 
tides  on  &e  literatures  of  different  nations,  of 
the  greatest  modern  historians ;  as :  in  English — 
Raleigh,  Clarendon,  Burnet,  Hume,  Robertson, 
Gibbon,  Mitford,  ThiriwaU,  Grote,  Finlay,  Tui^ 
ner,  Lingard,  Arnold,  Mackintosh,  Hallani,  Mil- 
man,  Alison,  Oarlyle,  Mahon,  Macaulay,  Froude, 
Merivale,  Irving,  Bancroft,  Prescott^  Hildreth, 
and  Motley;  in  French — ^Daniel,  De  Thou 
(Latio),  Sully,  Bossuet,  Rapin,  Yertot,  Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire,  Raynal,  Ancillon,  LacretcJle, 
Sismondi,  Lamartine,  Guizot,  Barante,  Mignet, 
Thiers,  Michelet,  Thierry,  Louis  Blanc,  Martin, 
and  S^r ;  in  German — ^Moscov,  BOnau,  Mdser, 
Dohm,  Schiller,  Schr6ck,  Schl6zer,  Johannes  von 
Moller,  Eichhorn,  Niebuhr,  Rotteck,  Heeren, 
Hammer-Pnrgstall,  Zschokke,  Schlosser,  Li4>- 
penberg,  Raumer,  Ranke,  O.  Mdller,  Dahlmann, 
Ddllioger,  Gfrdrer,  Woltmann,  Beck,  Bnlau, 
Gorvinus,  Menzel,  Neander,  Savigny,  Lnden, 
Fertz,  Droysen,  Bunsen,  Duncker,  Wachsmuth, 
Scherr,  Klemm,  Waitz.  Mommsen,  Huusser,  and 
Zopfl;  in  Italian — ^Malespini,  Giovanni  Yillani, 
MacchiavelH,  Guicciardini,  Bembo,  Yarchi, 
Sarpi,  Davila,  Bentivoglio,  Giannone,  Mura- 
tori,  Maffei,  OoUetta,  Botta,  Oesare  Oantu, 
Guaiterio,  and  Ranalli ;  in  Spanish— Hernando 
del  Pulgar,  Sepulveda,  Menaoza,  Ocampo,  Mo- 
rales, Melo,  Herrera,  De  Solis,  Mufios,  Capmany, 
Ferreras,  Qnintana,  Navarrete,  and  Torreno; 
in  Portuguese — ^Albuquercme,  Oastenheda,  De 
Goes,  Bernado  de  Brito,  Luiz  de  Souza,  An- 
drade,  and  Correa  de  Serra;  in  Swedish — 
Geijer,  Fryxell,  Strinnholm,  and  Reuterdahl; 
in  Danish— Holberg,  P.  E,  Mtdler,  Petersen, 
Pontoppidan  (Latin),  and  Grundtvig;  in  Dutch 
— Hooft,  Hugo  Grotius  (Latin),  Wagenaar,  Yan 
Kampen,  Bilderdijk,  Wijn,  andGroen  van  Prin- 
sterer;  in  Russian— Karamsin,  Bolchovitinoff, 
nshakoff,Pogodin,  and  Mihailovski-Danilevski; 
in  Polish — Karuszewicz,  N^iemcewicz,  Lelewel, 
Bandtke,  Maciejowski,  Lukaszewicz,  and  Choda- 
kowski ;  in  Hungarian— Horvath,  Teleky,  Pr6- 
nay,  and  Toldy ;  and  in  modem  Greek,  Phile- 
mon and  Tricoupis. — ^Among  Uie  best  works  on 
the  art  of  historical  writing  are  Lucian.  n^s  dct 
'laropMy  2vyypa(f>tip;  Wadiler,  Oesehiehte  der 
historuehen  Porichung  und  Kun$t  sett  der  Wie- 
derhenUllung  der  Uteraris^en  Cultur  in  Eu- 
Topa  (2  vols.,  GOttingen,  1812-^20) ;  Tittmann, 
Ueber  JErkenntnisi  und  Eunat  der  Geaehichte 


(Dresden,  1817) ;  Oreuzer,  DU  hiitorUehs  KmA 
der  Orieck&n  (2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1845) ;  Wachsmntb, 
Entwurf  einer  Theorie  der  Oeihiehte  (Halle, 
1820);  W.  von  Humboldt,  Ueber  die  Avfgahi 
dee  GeecMchteeekreihere  (Berlin,  1822) ;  Dancker, 
J>e  Hietoria  ^ueaue  Traetanda  Varia  Batim 
(Berlin,  1884);  Gervinus,  GrundtHi^e  dtr  Ei»- 
toriJc  (Leipsic,  1837);  Roscher,  Z^  (Gettiogeii, 
1842) ;    Yietz,  JDom  Studium  der  aUgemeiim 
QeackichU  (Prague,  1844);  Trucbsel,  Ueberdo 
Weeen  und  Oeaetz  der  Geeehichte  (fiem,  1857); 
Mably,  De  la  manihe  d^ecrire  Vhietoire  rPam, 
1782) ;  Chateaubriand,  preface  to  his  itudahu- 
toriquee  (Paris,  1831) ;  Dannou,  Conn  tPetvda 
hietorigue${20  vols.,  Paris,  1842  eteeq^  \  Ming- 
broke,  *^  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  His- 
tory" (London,  1751).    HI.  The  philowphjof 
history  seeks  the  law  of  human  events,  the  ileal 
formula  which  rules  all  the  forms  of  hanum  ef- 
fort and  attainment,  the  principle  whose  develop- 
ment creates  nations  and  civilizations,  the  foToee 
and  the  direction  of  the  forces  which  move  the 
world  onward  to  its  destiny.    It  rises  shove 
any  partial  generalizations,  such  as  theories  of 
government,  legislation,  or  political  ecoDomy; 
above  special  views  of  nations  and  races,  such 
as  that  the  mission  of  Greece  was  to  exemplify 
the  beautiful  and  that  of  Rome  to  oiganize  the 
state,  that  the  Semitic  races  originate  reUgioDs 
and  the  Indo-European  sciences,  that  the  Celtic 
races  iodine  to  monarchy  and  CathoiicisiQ  and 
the  Teutonic  to  representative  institutions  and 
Protestantism ;  and  it  grasps  at  final  causes  and 
universal  relations.    A  veritable  philosophy  of 
history  does  not  stop  short  of  a  theo^csa. 
That  the  worid  is  constituted  and  presided  over 
by  divine  wisdom,  and  that  a  moral  order  pre- 
vails in  the  fortunes  of  men  and  nations,  has 
been  the  general  faith  of  mankind,  appearing 
alike  in  the  philosophies  and  poetry  of  the 
noblest  nations.    Bunsen  eablimely  expresses 
this  thought  in  his  definition  of  univerad  his- 
tory as  ^^that  most  sacred  epic  or  dramatic 
poem,  of  which  God  is  the  poet,  humaoity  the 
hero,  and  the  historian  the  philosophical  inter- 

Sreter."  The  Hellenic  conception  of  adivme 
Temesis,  the  Hebrew  faiitx  that  the  divine  prin- 
ciples of  their  national  life  shoold  expand 
through  the  social  and  political  institntioDS  « 
all  nations,  ultimately  making  this  earth  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  the  confidence  of  the  pa- 
tristic (md  mediffival  bhnrcbmen.  who,  having 
all  hope  in  a  world  to  o(Hne  ana  little  in  that 
in  which  they  lived,  were  obliged  to  flee  to 
etemitv  to  justify  the  waya  of  God  with  man, 
were  afi  premonitions  of  tJie  philosophy  of  his- 
tory. The  first  formal  attempt  to  reduce  nm- 
veraal  history  to  law  was  the  IHeeoun  of  Bos- 
suet (16dl),  in  which,  epicizing  the  catechism, 
he  bound  the  destinies  of  mankind  to  Judaism 
and  Roman  Catholicism,  and  with  his  va^ 
teleological  genius  explained  the  march  of 
events  as  the  secret  workings  of  Providence 
Taking  the  Bible  as  a  chart  and  ecclesiasti^ 
afiairs  as  the  central  highway  of  history,  he 
ranged  all  nationsi  idea%  and  revolutions  under 
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die  Vanner  of  an  nmiitenrapted  hienurahy,  and 
produced  a  system  rather  than  a  philosophj. 
Th»  theory  of  Boesnet  has  been  applied  ivith 
greater  erudition  hj  later  chnrch  faiBtoriamy  and 
appears  in  the  treatment  of  mythology  by  66^ 
res,  Gladstone,  and  others.  w1k>  trace  the  most 
significant  myths  and  fables  of  yarions  nations^ 
either  as  offihoots  or  connterfeit^  to  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew  and  Christian  revelation,  which 
was  received  in  its  pmity  by  the  chnrch,  the 
creat  central  fact  in  the  organism  of  history.  The 
Bible  thus  fomished  to  Bossnet  a  theosophical 
solution  of  the  problem  of  history.  The  first 
who  supposed  that  history  bore  within  itself  the 
dements  for  its  own  solution,  which  might  be 
disooyeied  by  a  profound  knowledge  of  man  and 
the  earth,  nations  and  countries,  and  therefore 
the  foander  of  the  philosophy  of  history  in  its 
proper  sense,  was  Vico,  in  his  Seienta  nucwt 
(1726).  He  styled  his  new  science  "a  civil 
theology  of  Divine  Providence."  aimed  at  a  his- 
torical demonstration  of  Ptoviaence  apimteriorL 
and  affirmed  that  the  organic  development  of 
great  epochs  furnished  a  stronger  proof  of  morid 
government,  and  a  brighter  manifestation  of 
order,  justice,  and  progress,  than  could  be  sup- 
plied by  any  argument  a  priori,  Stating  first 
the  essential  elements  of  the  common  nature  of 
man,  and  then  the  various  phases  which  they 
assume  in  different  nations  and  successive  agee^ 
he  sought  to  describe  the  ideal  circle  in  which 
the  real  world  revolves.  Every  nation  recom- 
mences with  the  same  nature  as  its  predeces- 
sors nearly  the  same  series  of  revolutions,  de* 
velops  nearly  the  same  faculties,  and  having 
completed  nearly  the  same  circle  is  extinguish- 
ed by  the  same  providential  decrees.  It  is  this 
universal  rotation,  these  earn  e  rieorti,  which 
has  given  to  Yico's  theory  the  name  of  the  sys- 
tem of  historical  returns.  His  chief  merit  fies 
in  hiiB  fundamental  idea^  the  application  of 
which  is  intermingled  with  unhistorical  fiibles 
and  unphilosophicai  fiincies.  Law  and  govern- 
ment, Greece  and  Borne  assume  an  exaggerated 
prominence  in  his  work,  while  religion,  the 
Orient,  and  mediaeval  and  modem  Europe  are 
alighted.  His  condnsions,  too,  are  not  ultimate. 
He  stops  with  the  existence  of  nations,  their 
common  nature,  and  their  circular  march,  and 
does  not  grasp  the  enMembls  of  history,  human- 
ity itself.  What  becomes  of  the  race  amid  these 
turns  and  returns  f  Does  it  advance,  attaining 
from  each  new  epoch  a  higher  idea,  a  truer 
tendency?  Are  its  revolntlons  the  steps  in  a 
grand  march?  Does  it  follow,  as  Qoethe  fancied, 
a  spiral  line?  If  its  development  be  progres- 
eive,  what  are  the  conditions  of  its  progress) 
and  to  what  destiny  does  it  lead  ?  These  ques- 
tions, which  suggest  the  goal  at  which  Bossnet 
ventured,  were  avoided  by  Yico.  The  system  of 
Yico  was  revived  and  modified  into  a  mystiod 
doctrine  by  Ballanche  in  his  PalingMHs  $o&iale 
(1897),  in  which  decay  and  rehabflitation  are 
exalted  into  the  two  grand  dogmas  not  only  of 
history  but  of  psydiology.  Every  individual 
auod  every  nation  revolves  toward  its  perfiBction 
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through  8  degrees— trial,  hiitiatlon,  expiation. 
Prometheus  stole  the  sacred  fire  from  heaveOy 
was  initiated  into  the  secret  of  the  gods,  ex- 
piated his  temerity  in  torments;  mankind  as 
represented  in  Adam  yielded  to  temptation,  was 
initiated  into  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
was  redeemed  by  the  expiation  of  Christ.  In 
such  beliefs,  which  he  everywhere  finds  in  pop- 
ular songs  and  traditions,  containing  the  8  ele- 
ments of  a  trial  to  undergo,  an  enigma  to  divine, 
and  a  sacrifice  to  be  offered,  he  traces  the  uni- 
vosal  law  of  human  life,  which  applies  alike  to 
the  individual,  the  nation,  and  the  race.  Herder 
in  his  "Ideas  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  History 
of  Mankind'^  (1784-'91)  approaches  the  subject 
in  a  poetic  spirit,  ^ith  reverence  of  the  soul 
and  admiration  of  nature,  he  epicizes  the  antag- 
onism between  the  two,  and  conceives  of  his- 
toiry  as  the  triumph  of  the  human  spirit  over  the 
universe  which  enchains  it,  of  the  infinite  over 
the  finite.  In  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  he 
sees  only  new  steps  and  postures  of  the  pilgrim 
spirit  of  humanity,  ever  passing  onward  from 
its  old  seats  in  wluch  nature  had  thrown  over 
it  her  mysterious  toils,  ever  seeking  higher  at- 
tainments of  civilization,  yet  ever  an  exile  and  a 
prisoner  in  this  world,  belonging  by  its  nature 
and  its  destiny  to  another  realm.  Gimate  and 
geography  play  leading  parts  in  his  exphma- 
tions,  and  with  comprehensive  view  he  aims  to 
link  the  vicissitudes  of  history  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  universe,  and  to  show  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  humanity  are  in  relation  with 
the  entire  domain  of  nature,  of  which  they  con- 
stitute a  special  department  He  thus  exalts 
the  share  of  external  nature  in  history,  making 
it  create  peculiar  ideas  and  developments  in 
peculiar  localities.  As  his  theory  is  professedly 
not  established  upon  metaphysical  categories^ 
but  upon  breadth  of  culture  and  an  instinctive 
felicity  in  detecting  the  influences  of  scenery 
and  the  peculiarities  of  nations,  it  forms  a  theo- 
diaea  of  the  heart  and  the  understanding  rather 
than  of  the  reason.  The  aifthor  appears  in  it 
less  as  a  philosopher  than  as  a  comprehensive 
and  imagmative  thinker,  a  poetical  and  genial 
theologian,  and  an  entranced  admirer  of  the 
works  of  God.  In  Friedridi  von  Schlegel's 
<<  Philosophy  of  History"  (1829),  the  fundamen- 
tal idea  is  a  lament  that  there  should  be  a  history 
at  all.  MaiL  he  maintains,  was  created  free,  with 
a  power  oi  choice  between  a  career  amons  un- 
historical blessed  q>irit8,  who  live  in  free  ooedi- 
ence  to  the  divine  will,  and  a  course  downward  • 
to  the  abyss  of  antagonism  with  God.  He  chose 
the  latter,  and  history  is  a  narrative  of  his  return 
from  this  apostasy,  a  recital  of  the  developments 
by  which  he  is  to  recover  his  original  state.  It 
begms  with  a  primitive  revelation,  and  ends 
with  the  last  judgment.  The  means  of  rehabil- 
itation is  the  church,  which  is  the  kingdom  of 
God  planted  on  the  earth.  Some  nations  wan- 
dered completely  away  from  the  revealed  knowl- 
edge, others  retained  traces  of  it,  the  Hebrews 
preserved  it  in  its  purity.  Christianity  came  to 
infuse  new  energy  into  it,  to  spread  it  over  the 
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Mith,  to  kitrodooe  In  its  trinmpli  a  miivwntl 
rehi^ilitation.  Bat  the  genins  of  evil  sowed  the 
seed  of  revolt  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Ohris- 
tisn  ehnroh.  The  indiTidoalism,  rationalism, 
and  fk^e  inquiry  of  the  Protestant  oentories  are 
an  inspiration  of  Antichrist  The  insurrection- 
ary movement  which  impeDed  the  Ghibeliines 
and  the  reformers  reached  its  dimaz  in  the 
French  revolution ;  firom  which  time  begins  a 
reaction  in  fiiror  of  submission  to  positive  re- 
ligion, and  to  the  triple  authority  of  fiither, 
priest,  and  king.  The  absolute  dominion  of 
these  8  vicars  of  the  Deity  is  the  end  of  history. 
Then  the  infinite  plant  of  humanity  wfll  have  re- 
sumed its  normal  state,  and  individual  life  will 
be  a  pure  and  divine  vegetation.  Hegel's  "  Phi- 
losophy of  History''  (1828>'87)  presented  the 
subject  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  a 
system  of  thought  logicaUy  elaborated  to  its 
minutest  details.  His  fimdamentalprinciple  is : 
Wat  ^rklich  ut,  ist  ^wniknftig^  ^  w  hotever  ex- 
ists, exists  by  process  of  reason.*'  Resson  is  at 
once  the  infinite  material  and  the  infinite  form* 
ative  power  of  history.  History  is  the  objective 
development  of  the  divine  idea  of  the  reason, 
whose  essential  characteristic  is  fk^edom,  and 
the  condition  of  whose  existence  is  to  know  it- 
self, to  become  self-conscious.  At  the  founda- 
tion of  every  connderable  aggregate  of  nations, 
of  every  important  stadium  of  history,  lies  some 
characteristic  idea,  some  phase  and  grade  of  the 
progressive  development  of  reason.  To  realize 
these  grades,  to  pass  these  moments  of  transi- 
tion, and  to  arrive  at  a  full  consciousness  of 
itself  as  the  eternal  truth  and  the  absolute  real- 
ity, is  the  boundlees  impulse  of  the  world-spirit, 
the  goal  of  its  restless  striving.  Three  stages 
and  states  of  development  mark  this  historic  ef- 
fort. The  first  is  the  oriental  world,  the  realm 
of  faith,  obedience,  and  despotism,  where  gor- 
geous empires  are  constituted  with  all  rational 
ordinances  and  arraneements,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  one  individual  alone,  the  sovereign,  is  con- 
scious of  freedom,*reallzes  tlie  idea  of  the  spirit, 
and  all  the  others  revolve  around  him  only  as 
substances  and  accidents.  The  second  is  the 
Greek  and  Roman  world,  with  its  aristocracy, 
democracy,  and  slavery,  in  which  some  know 
fheir  fi*eedom,  and  individualities  are  formed ; 
presenting  in  Greece  the  free  individual  condi- 
tioned only  by  beauty,  the  idea  Joyously  and  har- 
moniously expressing  itself  in  matter  and  creat- 
ing art ;  presenting  in  Rome  the  free  individual 
in  conflict  with  the  abstract  universality  of  the 
state.  The  third  is  the  CbristiaiL  German,  or 
modem  world,  in  which  all  know  their  freedom, 
in  which  the  idea  seeks  for  harmony  in  itself  in 
the  inner  life  of  the  individual,  and,  by  being 
"purified  and  elevated  into  universality,  exalts 
him  into  a  divine  personality.  Thus  the  empire 
of  spirit  is  Inaugurated.  The  long  and  painful 
^orts  of  modem  history  are  required  to  estab- 
lish its  reign.  The  renaissance  was  the  dawn, 
•the  reformation  the  morning,  and  the  French 
revolution  the  midday  of  tiiis  last  period  in  the 
progress  of  the  idea  toward  its  goal,  when  it 


diall  know  itself  as  all  troth  and  contaiaiirHluA 
itself  all  the  history  and  resoltsof  the lu^iral 
and  intellectnal  universe.  The  absolute  ides 
manifests  itself  not  under  national  forms,  but  u 
the  three domainsof  art,  religion,  and  philosopliy. 
"-The  most  important  works  on  the  phiiosophj 
of  history  are  those  which  have  been  meDUoned, 
of  Yico,  Herdo*,  Schlegel,  and  Hegel  See  also 
Roeenkrauz,  Wom  die  DettUehen  gethan  halm 
J^r  dU  Fhdloiopkie  ier  Gekhickte  ;  Gutikow, 
ZurPhiUmphiedar  ^MeAt6&te(Hamburff,  1886); 
Roux-Lavergne,  La  phihtophie  cathoUqui  d$ 
nUUkir^  (1860) ;  andBunsen,  "^  Outlines  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Universal  History"  (2  vols.,  Loo- 
don,  185^. 

HITOHCOGE,    Edward,   D.D.,  LLJ)^  m 
American  clergyman  and  geologist,  boro  in 
Beerfield,  Mass.,  May  24, 1798.    He  was  pritMa- 
pal  of  the  academy  in  bis  native  place  from  1815 
to  1818 ;  pastor  of  the  Congregational  ohnrch 
in  Oonway,  Mass.,  fix>m  1821  to  1825 ;  professor 
of  chemistry  and  natural  history  iu  Amherst 
college  firom  1825  to  1845 ;  president  of  Amherst 
college  and  professor  of  natural  theology  and  ge- 
ology from  1845  to  1854;  and  at  the  age  of  66 
still  fills  (18iK))  his  favorite  professorship.  He 
was  appointed  state  geologist  of  MaasachusettBin 
1880,  of  the  first  district  of  New  York  in  1836, 
and  of  Vermont  in  1857.    He  was  for  aevenL 
years  a  member  of  the  MaasachusettB  board  of 
agriculture,  and  was  solicited  to  become  secre- 
tary of  the  board.    In  1850  he  was  commi»- 
rioned  by  the  government  of  his  native  state 
to  examine  the  agricultural  schools  in  Europe. 
The  son  of  poor  parents,  and  eiuoying  ven 
limited  means  of  early  schooling,  he  edacated 
himself  and  attained  to  his  present  position  by 
his  own  exertions.    His  life  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  identified  with  the  history  of  Amherst 
college.     Connected  with  it  almoet  from  the 
beginning,  and  struggling  with  it  under  the  p^ 
cuniary  embarrassments  which  nearly  croabed 
it  during  the  administration  of  his  predeoess^, 
in  his  own  prendency  of  10  years  he  procored 
for  it  buildings,  apparatos,  and  fiuids  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000,  doubled  the  namber  of 
students,  and  established  it  on  a  solid  pecnniary 
as  well  as  literary  and  aoientific  basis.   He  be- 
gan his  career  as  an  author  by  the  preparation 
of  an  almanac,  which  he  conducted  for  4  yean 
(1815--'18),  and  the  pablieati<m  of  a  tragedy, 
the  *'  Downfidl  of  Bonaparte"  (1816).    He  to 
since  published  more  than  20  volumes,  hea^ 
numerous  sermons,  addreeaea,  tracts,  and  ^ 
des  in  the  scientific  and  literary  journals.  JB| 
earliest  scientific  publications  were  Uie  *'  Geol- 
ogy of  the  Oonnecticnt  Valley"  (18a8),  and  * 
*'  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  within  Twenty  Kika 
of  Amherst"  (1829).    He  next  became  particiH 
larly  interested  in  the  caose  of  temperance^  and 
in  the  course  of  2  or  8  years  published  a  prue 
essay  on  the  ''  Wine  Question,"  an  '*  Argameat 
for  early  Temperance^'  (reprinted  in  Londoa), 
and    ''Dyspepsia  ForeataUed   and   Resisted'' 
(1881),  afterward  enlarged  and  reprinted  under 
the  title  of  ''Leotnrea  on  Diet»  Begimeo,  and 
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Emplomooent.*'  To  the  same  class,  tbmig|h  of  a 
later  date  (1850),  beloags  tbe  '^  History  of  a 
Zoological  Tempenskoe  Convention  in  Central 
Africai"  a  Toliune  illtutrating  tbe  author's  fancy, 
wit,  and  hnmor.  In  the  sphere  of  praotloal  re- 
ligion may  be  mentioned  *'  A  Wreath  for  the 
TomV  (1889),  <' Lectures  on  the  Peonliar  Phe- 
nomena of  the  Fonr  Beaaons**  (1860),  and  ^^  Me* 
moir  of  Mary  Lyon''  (1851).  In  his  ikvorite 
science,  bis  sQCoessive  *^  Reports  on  the  Geology 
of  Maasachosetts"  (1888-'6-'8-'41)vpiib]i8hed  bj 
tbe  state,  and  ^^Dlnstrations  of  Bnrface  Geol- 
ogy" (1857),  published  by  the  Smithsonian  in- 
stitution, are  invahiable  repositories  of  facts ; 
while  the  "Elementary  Geology."  which  has 
passed  through  25  editions  in  America,  and 
one  third  of  that  number  in  England,  has  re- 
ceiyed  the  public  recognition  as  a  standard 
text  book.  But  the  department  in  which 
Dr.  Hitchcock  has  gained  the  greatest  celeb- 
rity as  a  writer  is  that  of  naturid  theology,  and 
especially  the  connection  between  geology 
and  religion.  His  "Religion  of  Geolog7  And 
its  connected  Sdenoes"  (1851)  was  issued  in 
two  simultaneous  editions  in  London,  and  has 
bad  a  very  wide  circulation  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Dr.  Hitchcock  suggested  as  well  as 
executed  tbe  geological  survey  of  Massachusetts, 
the  first  not  only  in  the  long  series  of  sdentiflo 
surreys  in  the  United  States,  but  the  first  sur- 
vey of  an  entire  state  under  the  authority  of 
goTcrnment  in  the  world.  The  American  geo- 
logical association  (now  the  scientific  associa- 
tion) was  originated  at  his  suggestion,  and  he  was 
its  first  prerident.  Among  numerous  instances 
of  his  originality  in  starting  new  doctrines, 
or  new  argnmento,  in  natural  theology,  may  be 
mentioned  his  mode  of  answering  the  objection 
to  tbe  resurrection  of  tbe  body ;  his  proofs  ftom 
geology  of  the  beney<denoe  of  God,  of  special 
providence,  and  of  special  divine  interposition 
in  nature ;  and  his  telegraphic  system  of  the 
nnivene.  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  tbe  first  to  give  a 
Bcientifio  exposition  of  the  fos^  footprints  of 
Ibe  Gonnecticnt  valley,  and  with  him  icbnology 
as  a  s(nenoe  began.  With  scarcely  an  exception, 
specimens  of  all  the  known  varieties  of  these 
remains  are  in  his  cabinet  at  Amherst,  and  the 
'*  Icbnology  of  New  England,"  publisbed  by  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  in  1858,  is  chiefly  a  de- 
scription and  illustration  of  his  own  collections. 
HITCHCOCK,  Ethait  Allsv,  an  American 
officer  and  anthor,  bom  in  V ergennes,  Yt.,  May 
18, 1798.  His  father  was  Samuel  Hitchcock, 
one  of  tbe  circuit  Judges  of  the  United  States 
xmder  the  administration  of  President  Washingw 
ton ;  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Ethan  Allra.  He  was  equated  at  West 
Point  in  1817,  entering  the  corps  of  artillery  as  a 
8d  lieutenant.  He  was  subsequently  transferred 
to  tiieinfimtry  at  his  own  request,  and  was  soon 
promoted.  He  was  placed  on  duty  as  an  officer 
of  the  military  academy  in  1884,  and  in  1829  he 
became  the  military  commandant  of  the  corps 
of  <Mudets,  in  which  office  he  continued  until 
1888.    Pram  1887  to  1840  he  was  charged  by 


tbe  war  department  with  the  superintendence 
ofthe  north-west  Indian  department  He  served 
in  Florida  against  the  Indians,  and  in  the  war 
with  Mexico,  where,  having  attained  the  rankof 
lieutenant-colonel,  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Scott,  and  was  appointed  acting  inspector-gen- 
eraL  In  the  course  of  the  campaign  of  1847  he 
received  two  brevets,  one  as  colond  and  an- 
other as  brigadier-general.  At  Uie  close  of  the 
war  he  travelled  in  Europe  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  on  his  return  home  he  was  sent  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  as  military  commandant  of  the  Pacific  divi- 
sion. He  returned  to  the  eastern  states  in  18^ 
and  the  following  year  voluntarily  resigned  bis 
commission.  In  1855  he  printed  for  private  cir- 
culation a  pamphlet  in  support  of  his  opinion 
that  genuine  alohemv  was  not  an  art  for  making 
gold,  but  that  the  alchemists  were  students  of 
man,  whose  perfection  was  symbolized  by  their 

abilosopher's  stone."  He  subsequently  pub- 
ed  *'  Kemarks  up<Hi  Alchemy  and  the  Afobe* 
mists"  (12mo.,  Boston,  1857),  and  "Swedenborg 
a  Hermetic  Philosopher"  (Kew  York,  1858.) 

HITCHCGCE,  Prxb,  an  American  jurist, 
bom  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  Cot  19, 1781,  med  in 
PainesviDe,  Chio,  May  11, 1858.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Tale  college  in  1801,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1808,  and  removed  to  Burton,  Geauga 
CO.,  Chio,  in.  1806.  He  was  elected  to  the  Chio 
house  of  representatives  in  1810,  and  to  the 
senate  of  Chio  in  1812  and  1815,  and  was  speaker 
of  that  body  in  the  session  of  1815-'16;  was 
elected  in  1816  a  representative  in  congress,  and 
served  two  years ;  was  again  elected  a  member 
of  the  senate  of  Ohio  in  1888,  and  presided  over 
that  house  as  speaker  during  the  session  of 
1884-'5 ;  and  in  1850  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  formed  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  Chio.  He  was  commissioned  a  Judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Chio,  Feb.  5, 1819,  m 
a  term  of  7  years,  and  held  the  office  by  succes- 
sive reappointments,  except  in  the  5  years  1888 
-'5  and  184S-'5,  until  Feb.  9,  1852,  when  his 
term  was  closed  by  the  operation  of  the  new 
constitution.  His  whole  service  as  a  Judge,  in 
a  court  of  the  highest  iurisdictioo,  was  28  years^ 
for  6  years  of  which  he  was  chief  Judge,  from 
which  high  office  be  retired  at  the  age  of  70. 

HTTZIG,  FsBDmAHD,  a  German  biblical  critic 
and  orientalist,  bom  in  Baden,  June  28, 1807. 
He  was  graduated  at  GOttiugen  in  1829,  and  in 
1888  was  called  to  Zorich  as  professor  of  theol- 
ogy with  special  reference  to  theexegerisof  the 
Cld  Testament,  but  hui  lectures  soon  comprised 
the  New  Testament  and  the  Semitic  and  other 
oriental  languages.  Hitrig's  fame  as  a  biblical 
scholar  rests  mainly  on  his  ^^  Tnmslation  and  In- 
terpretation of  the  Prophet  Isaiah"  (HeidelberieL 
1888).  A  translation  with  a  hi8torico-criti<»l 
commentary  of  the  Psalms  (2  vols.,  Heidelberg, 
1885-'6)  was  foUowed  by  several  works  on  the 
prophets.  Cf  his  other  works  may  be  mention- 
ed :  '*•  The  Invention  of  the  Alphabet"  (Ztkricb, 
1840) ;  ''  Earliest  History  and  Mythology  of 
the  PhUistines"  (Lepstc,  1845):  and  ><  Abridged 
Manwd  Hor  the  Cld  Testament'  (Lepsio,  1865). 
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HNEWKOWSET,  Bbbastiah,  a  Bohemka 
poet,  bom  ia  Zebrak,  March  19, 1770,  died  June 
7, 1847.  He  holds  a  conspioaoos  positioii  among 
the  regeneratore  of  Ceohio  poetry,  bv  his  inflo- 
eooe  upon  other  literary  men,  and  by  his  own 
writings,  among  which  are  dramatic  and  poetical 
works,  an  epic  entitled  ^*  The  Bohemian  War 
of  MaidensJ^  and  a  poem  on  Fanst 

HOADLET,  Benjamot,  an  English  urelate, 
bom  in  Weeterham,  Nov.  14,  1676.  died  in 
Chelsea,  April  17,  1761.  After  leaving  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  for  some  years  leotorer  of  St. 
Mildred^s,  and  in  1704  was  settled  as  rector  of  a 
church  in  London.  He  soon  made  himself 
known  as  a  champion  of  liberal  opinions  in 
his  controyerdes  with  Atterbnry  and  the  high 
church  IMurty ;  and  his  ^^essore  of  Obedience,*' 
on  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  so  pleased  the 
commons,  in  1709,  that  they  petitioned  the 
qoeen  for  his  preferment,  bat  she  gave  no 
heed  to  the  reanest  On  the  accession  of  George 
I.,  however,  he  was  promoted  snccessiyelj  to 
the  sees  of  Bangor  in  1715,  Hereford  in  1720, 
Salisbaiy  in  1788,  and  Winchester  in  1784.  In 
1717,  while  bishop  of  Bangor,  he  preached  his 
oelelNrated  sermon  on  the  words:  **My  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,'*  which  gave  rise  to  the 
famoQS  ^^Bangorian  controversy,"  in  which 
Hoadley  asserted  the  supreme  authority  of 
Christ  as  king  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  thdit  he 
had  not  delegated  his  power,  as  absent  temporal 
rulers  sometimes  do,  to  any  persons  as  his  vice- 
gerents or  deputies.  In  these  positions  he  was 
assailed  by  many,  and  eq>ecially  by  William 
Law,  the  champion  of  authority  both  in  church 
and  state,  and  perhaps  the  ablest  of  his  oppo- 
nents. The  discussion  became  so  violent  in  the 
convocation  that  that  body  was  prorogued  in 
1717,  and  not  again  permitted  to  meet  for  the 
despatch  of  business.  His  writings,  which  are 
numerous,  were  collected  and  published  bj  his 
son  John  Hoadley  (8  vols.  foL,  London,  1778^. 
Akenside  has  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  his 
memory. — ^Bknjamin,  M.D.,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  London,  Feb.  10,  1705,  died  in 
Chelsea,  Aug.  10, 1757.  He  entered  Cambridge 
April  8, 1722,  was  graduated  doctor  in  medicine 
in  1729,  and  then  settled  in  London,  where  his 
professional  success  was  such  that  in  1742  he 
received  the  appointment  of  physician  to  his 
mi^esty's  household.  Four  years  later  he  be- 
came physician  to  the  household  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  continuing  to  hold  both  offices  at  the 
same  time,  although  the  prince  was  not  on  good 
terms  with  his  father.  Having  already  adhiev* 
ed  a  reputation  in  the  world  of  letters  by  sev- 
eral scientific  lectures  and  papers,  he  produced 
hi  1747  his  comedy  of  "The  Suspicious  Hus- 
band," which  ranks  among  the  most  entertain- 
ing on  the  English  stage.  He  assisted  Hogarth 
in  his  "Analysis  of  Beauty,"  and  in  1766  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  Mr.  Wilson  ^  Obser- 
vations on  a  Series  of  Electricuil  Experiments." 
— JoEor,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bora  in  Lon- 
don, Oct  8,  1711,  died  March  16,  1776.  He 
was  educated  at  Hackney  And  Cambridge,  and 


afterward  began  the  study  of  law,  whidi  lie 
abandoned  after  having  received  the  defl;ree 
of  LL.6.  In  1785  he  was  admitted  to  oi&n, 
and  received  from  hia  father  the  appoiotmeDt 
of  chancellor  of  Winchester.  He  was  chaplain 
to  the  households  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and 
the  princess  dowager,  prebendary  of  WiacheB- 
ter,  rector  of  St  Mary's  near  Southampton  and 
of  Overton,  and  master  of  St  Cross.  He  wrote 
several  poems  contained  in  Dodsley'sooUection, 
and  was  the  author  of  ^*  Love's  BeveDge,'^a 
pastoral  (1787) ; ''  Jephtha,''  an  oratorio  (1737) ; 
*' Phoebe,''  a  pastoral  (1748);  and  ''The  ¥oroe 
of  Truth,"  an  oratorio  (1764).  He  wrote  the  5th 
act  of  MiUer's  *' Mahomet,"  is  supposed  to  htm 
had  a  share  in  the  composition  of  bis  Ivotber's 
"Suspicious  Husband,''  revised  Dllo's '*irdeo 
of  Feversham,"  and  left  a  number  of  dramatie 
pieces  inMS.   He  also  edited  his  other's  vorka. 

HOAN€KHAI.    See  Tbllow  SsA. 

HOAKG-HO  (TeUow  river),  called  by  the 
Thibetans  Rmatchu,  by  the   Mongols  Kara- 
mnren  or  Elhatun-gol,  a  river  in  Chios,  aaid 
to  be  the  6th  in  the  world  in  length.  Itriaea 
in  Tartary  in  the  territory  of  Eoko*nor,  about 
lat  85^  80^  N.,  long.  06''  £.,  1,290  m.  distant 
in  a  straight  line  from  its  mouth,  althou^  ita 
whole  course,  including  vrindinga,  is  estimated 
by  Bitter  to  exceed  2,480  miles.    Its  souctt 
have  never  been  visited  by  Europeans.  Ac- 
cording to  Chinese  acoounta,  it  takes  its  riso 
from  two  small  lakes  on  the  S.  decUvity  of  the 
Bayan  Kara  mountainsi  and  is  known  at  fint 
as  the  Tshi-ping-ho  (river  with  red  banks).  It 
passes  through  the  lake  Oling-hai,  and,  lecdv- 
ing  then  the  name  of  Hoang-^s,  flows  S.  £.  and 
E.  through  a  valley  formed  between  the  W. 
part  of  the  Peling  range  and  the  E.  extrenutr 
of  the  Bayan  £:ara,unta  it  reaches  the  Chinese 
frontier  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  provinoe  d 
Se-chnen.    Sweeping  around  tiie  foot  of  the 
Bayan  Kara,  it  now  flows  westward  about  1^ 
m.  along  the  N.  base  of  that  range,  after  which 
it  again  doubles  upon  ita  oourse  with  a  Jong 
curve  toward  the  N.  and  £.,  and  orosses  the 
frontier  into  the  Chinese  province  of  Ean-m. 
Its  banks  up  to  this  point,  a  distance  of  nearly 
700  m.  from  its  source,  are  ste^  and  rocky, 
and  the  country  through  which  it  flows  ism- 
habited  almost  solely  Dy  nomadic  tribes.   No 
towns  are  passed  on  this  part  of  its  ooone. 
After  entering  Ean-sn  its  vidley  presents  more 
of  the  aspect  of  civilization.    Its  volume  is  now 
swelled  by  numerous  large  tributaries,  of  which 
the  Tahiaand  Tatung  are  the  most  considerable. 
At  Lan-chu,  the  capital  of  the  provinoe,  it 
reaches  the  great  wall,  along  which  it  flows  £i 
N.,  and  N.  E.,  and  near  the  city  of  Fing-beea 
separates  into  a  labyrinth  of  branches,  which 
reunite  on  the  borders  of  the  Ortous  desert,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  wall.     After  a  course  of 
about  860  m.  in  MongoUa,  during  which  it  fonnt 
the  W.  and  N.  boundaries  of  the  Ortoos  oobb* 
try  and  is  again  divided  for  a  time  into  manj 
branches^  it  makes  a  sharp  bend  from  £.  to  S., 
recrosses  the  wall,  and  flows  along  the  W.  booa- 
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dary  of  the  i^orinoe  of  Shan-ai^  aeparatiiig  it 
from  OitooB  and  from  the  proTince  of  Shen-si. 
It  is  joined  during  this  sonthem  coarse  by  ts- 
rioQs  email  affluents.  From  Ning-heea  thus  &r 
its  leffc  bank  is  bordered  by  moontain  ranges, 
thoee  of  HoUmg-ehan  and  In-shan  lying  between 
the  Ortons  and  the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  and 
another  ridge  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Shan-si.  *  Along  the  borders  of  this  nrovinoe 
the  Hoang-ho  is  imperfectly  known.  The  Jes- 
uit miflsicmaries  relate  that  it  is  obstructed  by 
cataracts,  the  position  of  which  is  not  laid  down, 
and  its  course  is  so  rapid  that  little  use  can  be 
made  of  it  for  navigation,  except  toward  the  8. 
part  ot  the  province.  Ia  lat  40"*  SO'  N.  it  hi 
800  feet  wide,  and  about  40  or  60  m.  fhrther 
down  its  width  is  1,200  or  1,400  feet.  Its  val- 
ley is  here  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  At  the 
S.  W.  extremity  of  6han-si  the  Hoang-ho  meets 
the  Hoei-ho  flowing  eastward,  and  being  joined 
by  that  river  makes  a  sharp  turn  in  the  same 
direcUon,  flows  through  the  provinces  of  Ho- 
nao,  Shan-tung,  and  Eiang-su,  with  a  slight  de- 
viation first  toward  the  K.  and  then  toward  the 
8.,  and  enters  the  Yellow  sea  by  a  broad  estu- 
ary in  lat.  84''  N..  long.  120''  £.,  about  150  m. 
N.  from  the  mouth  of  Sie  Tang-tse-kiang.  Af* 
ter  the  junction  of  the  Hoei-ho  the  Hoang-ho 
flows  for  about  160  m.  through  a  hilly  country, 
and  then  enters  the  great  lowlands  of  northern 
Cfhina.  Here,  acooi^ing  to  ancient  accounts, 
it  formerly  separated  into  two  branches,  the 
northern  and  more  considerable  of  which  flowed 
hito  tilie  gulf  of  Pe>chee-lee.  There  are  not 
wanting  indications  in  the  physical  ai^>ect  of 
the  country  that  this  was  Uie  case.  Vast 
morasses  are  found  N.  of  the  present  channel 
of  the  river,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  Wel-ho,  which  rises  in  these  swamps  and 
finds  its  way  to  the  gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee  through 
the  Pei-ho,  occupies  the  bed  of  the  N.  arm  of 
the  Hoang-ho.  It  is  certain  that  the  Hoang-ho 
is  constantly  undergoing  great  changes.  For 
600  m.  of  its  lower  course  its  bed,  aceordinff  to 
the  French  missionary  Hue,  is  higher  than 
the  surroundmg  plain,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  accumulation  of  mud  is  continually  rising. 
Dikes  are  built  at  an  enormous  expense  to 
confine  it  within  bounds,  and  the  oost  of  these 
embankments  in  a  single  year  (1779)  was  no 
leas  than  $8,000,000.  Nevertheless  frightful 
inundations  sometimes  occur,  and  the  emperor 
Kien-long  declared  to  Lord  Macartney  that  the 
Hoang-ho  river  gave  him  more  tarouble  than  all 
the  cares  of  government.  A  canal  waa  built  by 
ibis  empercnr  to  carry  off  the  surplus  waters  of 
the  stream,  extending  firom  T-fong-hien  in  Ho- 
iian  to  an  arm  of  Lake  Hung-tseu-hu^  a  distance 
of  over  100  m.  This  lake  communicates  with 
the  Hoang-ho  about  70  m.  from  its  month. 
Embankments  are  necessary  even  on  the  bor* 
ders  of  the  Ortous  desert  M.  Hue,  who  crossed 
the  riyer  at  that  place  in  Nov.  1846,  found  the 
adjacent  country  inundated,  although  it  was 
the  dry  season.  About  40  m.  tram  its  mouth 
the  Hoang-ho  is  crossed  by  the  grand  canaL 


In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  its  waters  are 
clear ;  the  yellow  tinge  on  account  of  which  it 
is  named  is  acquired  on  its  passage  through  a 
clayey  soil  on  the  frontiers  of  Kan-su.  Its  huin 
covers  an  area  of  about  700,000  sq.  m. 

HOABE,  8iB  RioHABD  Oolt,  an  English 
topographer  and  antiquary,  bom  Dec.  9,  1768. 
died  May  19,  1888.  Being  very  wealthy,  he 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  art,  to  avoid 
the  tedium  of  an  idle  life.  He  trayelled  exten- 
sively on  the  continent,  and  publi^ed  an  ac- 
count of  his  tonr  through  Italy  and  8icily.  He 
afterward  visited  Wales  and  Ireland,  which  he 
illustrated  with  pen  and  pencil.  His  ehief 
work,  however,  is  his  history  of  Wiltshire,  an- 
cient and  modem.  The  author  did  not  live  to 
complete  it  He  printed  several  other  works 
for  private  circulation. 

HOABE,  WiLUAii,  an  English  historical  and 
portrait  painter,  bom  at  Eye,  near  Ipswich, 
about  1707,  died  in  Bath  in  1792.  He  painted 
portnuts  of  Pitt,  Grenville,  Lord  Ohesterfield, 
the  duke  of  Newcastlcu  and  other  distinguished 
men  of  the  age,  and  also  several  altarpieces  for 
churches  in  England.  He  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal members  of  the  royal  academy,  and  for 
many  years  contributed  regularly  to  its  exhibi- 
tions.— ^Pbhtob,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
an  author  and  artist,  bom  in  Bath  in  1764,  died 
in  Brighton  in  1884.  He  studied  in  the  royal 
academy,  and  subsequently  under  Raphael 
Mengs  at  Rome.  In  1799  he  succeeded  BosweU 
as  foreign  secretary  to  the  royal  academy.  He 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  number  of 
dramatic  pieces,  the  chief  of  which  are :  "  8nch 
Things  Were,"  a  tragedy,  performed  in  1788 ; 
"  No  8ong,  No  Supper,"  a  comic  opera  (1790; 
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"The  Gave  of  'nrophonius"  (1791); 
Queen  of  Carthage"  (1792);  «ThePrixe"a798); 
''My  Grandmother"  (1798);  ''The  Three  and 
the  Deuce"  (1796) ;  "Lock  and  Key"  (1796)  ; 
"Mahmoud'^  (1796);  "Julia"  (1796);  "A 
Friend  in  Need^'  (1797) ;  "  Ohains  of  the  Heart" 
(1803) ;  "Partners"  (1805) ;  "  8omething  to  Do" 
(1808).  He  pubUshed  in  1806  "An  Inquiry 
hito  the  Reqminte  OuMvation  and  Present  State 
of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  England." 

HOBART,  JoBH  Hbnbt,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  Dom  in 
Philadelphia,  8ept  14,  1776,  died  in  Auburn, 
N.  T.,  Sept  10, 1880.  His  ancestors,  in  1668, 
had  emigrated  from  Norfolk,  England,  and  set- 
tled in  Hmgham,  Mass.  His  father,  Enoch  Ho- 
bert,  was  commander  of  a  merchant  ship.  In 
1788  he  entered  the  college  of  Philadelphia, 
whence  in  1791  he  was  transferred  to  Princeton 
college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1798.  At 
first,  owing  to  some  family  considerations.  Mr. 
Hobart  rehictantly  undertook  to  fit  himself  for 
the  duties  of  a  merchant  in  the  countmg  house 
of  his  brother-in-law ;  but  finding,  after  no  long 
experience,  that  his  tastes  and  inclinations  led 
him  in  another  direction,  he  resolved  to  enter 
upon  a  course  of  preparation  Ibr  the  ministry. 
Receiving  at  this  tune  an  invitation  to  a  tutors 
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ship  at  Princeton,  he  accepted  the  post,  and  be- 
gan the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  Jan.  1 796.  At 
the  same  time  he  studied  theologj  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  In  the  spring  of  1798  he 
resigned  his  tutoruiip  and  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  pursued  his  studies  under  the 
supervision  of  Bishop  White,  bjr  whom  he  was 
admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  June  8, 1798,  and 
was  invited  to  take  charge  of  two  suburban 
parishes  near  Philadelphia.  In  1799  he  was 
called  to  Christ's  church,  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  where  he  remained,  according  to  his  engaffe- 
ment,  one  vear;  and  then,  having  been  married 
early  in  May,  1800,  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ohandler  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  he  be- 
came rector  of  St.  George's  church,  Hempstead, 
L.  I.  St.  Mark's  church,  New  York,  offerod  him 
the  rectorship,  but  he  declined  it.  In  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  however,  he  was  invited  to 
become  an  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  church, 
New  York,  which  position  he  accepted.  In 
1801  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Ihrovoost 
Mr.  Hobart  had  already  been  secretary  of  the 
house  of  bishops,  and  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  convention  of  New  York,  deputy  to  the 
general  conventions  of  1801,  ^4,  ana  '8,  and  was 
on  the  last  two  occasions  secretary  to  the  house 
of  clerical  and  lay  deputies.  In  1806  Union 
college  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D. 
Bishop  Moore  of  New  York  having  been  dis- 
abled from  public  service  by  ap3ralytic  stroke, 
Dr.  Hobart  was  elected  assistant  bishop  in  Feb. 
1811,  and  was  consecrated  Feb.  29, 1811.  In 
consequence  of  Bishop  Moore's  infirmities  Bishop 
Hobart  was  charged  with  the  entire  duty  of  over- 
seeing the  church  throughout  the  state  of  New 
York^ver  the  whole  of  which  the  diocese  of 
New  York  then  extended.  In  1812  he  was  made 
assistant  rector  of  Trinity  church,  and  on  Bishop 
Moore's  death,  in  1816,  he  became  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  waft  also  called  to  the  rector- 
ship of  Trinity  church.  Bishop  Hobart  was 
specially  active  in  forming  a  theological  semi- 
nary in  New  York,  and  the  result  of  his  efforts 
was  the  foundation  of  the  generfll  theological 
seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 
In  1821  he  consented  to  undertake  ^e  duties 
of  professor  of  pastoral  theolosy  and  pulpit  el- 
oquence in  this  institution.  His  healtn  failing 
under  his  severe  labors  in  the  latter  part  of 
1828,  he  embarked  for  Enriand  in  a  packet 
ship,  and  arrived  in  LiverpcxM,  Nov.  1.  While 
abroad  he  visited  Great  Britain,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  hivestigations  and  inquiries  relative 
to  the  progress  of  religion  and  the  social  and 
moral  conaition  of  Europe.  Although  in  Eng- 
land he  was  received  with  deference  and  re- 
spect he  was  not  a  little  mortified  to  find  that 
the  Clergy  generally  of  the  American  Episcopal 
church  were  ohai^^  in  various  publications 
with  not  preaching  the  gospel  in  its  plainness 
and  fUness,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  rep- 
resented as  insisting  upon  externals  to  the  neg- 
lect of  essentials  in  religion.    To  disprove  this 


charge,  he  published  in  London,  in  18S4,S  toI> 
umes  of  his  discourses,  which  had  been  preach- 
ed in  the  ordinary  course  of  psrochisl  duty.  He 
returned  home  in  1826.  His  first  sermon  after 
his  arrival  was  glowing  and  patriotic  to  an  un- 
usual degree ;  and  though  it  may  be  true  tiut 
the  exceptions  of  the  English  to  its  fireenese  of 
tone  and  to  many  of  its  opinions  were  not  with- 
out force,  yet  it  showed  how  truly  and  heartily 
the  preacher  was  an  American  as  well  as  a 
bishop.  Theological  education,  Sunday  aohook, 
domestic  and  foreign  missi<»is,  the  Bible  and 
prayer  book  society,  the  Protestant  Epiaoopil 
tract  society,  and  others  of  a  similar  character, 
commanded  his  warm  and  steady  support.  He 
visited  the  Oneida  Indians  in  1818,  and  again 
in  1826 ;  and  it  was  through  him  that  Eleanr 
Williams  (who  was  afterwwd  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  lost  dauphin,  Louis  XViI.)  was  ad- 
mitted to  orders  and  ofilciated  among  the  Ooeh 
das.  Bishop  Hobart  died  of  bilious  fever  whUe 
on  an  episcopal  visitation  at  Auburn,  and  was 
buried  in  New  York.  A  widow  and  several 
children  survived  him ;  one  of  his  sons  is  now 

&SW)  an  assistant  minister  in  Trinity  chudi, 
ew  York. — ^Representing  as  he  did  the  oldr 
fashioned  high  churchmen  of  his  day,  Bishop 
Hobart  never  scrupled  to  set  forth  with  all  bold- 
ness the  views  and  sentiments  which  neoeaaarilj 
brought  him  into  collision  with  Christians  of 
other  denominations,  and  which  were  not  whollj 
Improved  of  by  many  in  his  own  church.  Hence, 
he  insbted  that  the  Bible  should  always  be  ao- 
oompanied  by  the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer," 
as  its  best  interpreter;  and  advocated  the  mb- 
liahing  by  churchmen  of  tracts  distinctively  Kpu- 
copalian ;  the  carrying  on  of  missions  only  in  the 
churches  way ;  and  the  use  of  the  prayer  book  or 
some  precomipoeed  form  of  prayer  on  aIloo(»sioiB 
of  worship.  Hence,  he  opx>osed  the  formation  of 
the  American  Bible  society,  the  American  tract 
society,  and  every  other  plan  for  carrying  op 
good  works  by  Ohristians  of  different  denomi- 
nations amalgamated  together  for  the  poip?^- 
Hence^  too,  1^  did  not  acknowledge  the  validi- 
ty of  any  but  Episcopal  orders,  and  refined  to 
join  with  any  but  Episcopal  clergy  in  ministe- 
rial acts  and  services.    Beside  a  large  nnmoer 
of  pamphlets,  occasional  sermons,  and  charges, 
he  was  the  author  or  editor  of  several  publica- 
tions which  have  had  a  very  wide  circolation. 
Among  his  most  important  works  are:  ^^Om- 
panionfor  the  Altar'^(New  York,  1804);  "Om- 
panion  for  the  Festivals  and  Fasts"  (1804;  Slet 
ed.  1866);  "Apology  for  Apostolic Order'HldW; 
"  State  of  Departed  Spirits ;"  ''  Oommunicant  8 
Manual;"  "Clergyman's  Companion;"  "OhriB- 
tian's  Manual  of  Faith  and  Devotion ;"  and  an 
edition  of  D'Oyley  and  Mant's ''  Commentary  on 
the  Bible"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1818-'a0).    His  we^n- 
mous  works,  with  a  memoir  by  tiie  Bev.  W ilfiaoa 
Berrian,  D.D.,  appeared  in  1888  (8  vols.  8vo.)> 

HOBARTON,  or  Hobabt  Towk,  the  carital 
of  the  British  colony  of  Tasmania  or  van 
Diemen's  Land,  on  the  8.  eide  of  the  inland,  20 
m.  fiom  the  sea,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  land- 
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looked  barboar  ealled  SvIliTan  wve;  lat  49^ 
68'  8.,  lone.  Ur  21'  £. ;  pop.  in  1857, 18,268. 
The  river  Derwent  flows  into  the  bead  of  the 
bay,  and  the  town  ia  delightfoUj  aitoated  at  its 
mouth.  The  bnlk  of  the  importa  and  exports 
of  tbe  colony,  whidi  in  1866  amounted  reapeo- 
tively  to  £1,442,106  and  £1,207,802,  come  to 
this  port.  Hoba^n  and  aU  the  other  porta  of 
Tasmania  are  free  to  foreign  whaling  vesaela. 
About  28  vessels  with  84  boats  and  680  men 
are  employed  in  the  whaling  trade,  for  which 
the  inhabitanta  evince  great  aptitude.  A  prize 
of  £10  is  given  at  the  central  school  of  Hobar- 
ton  to  the  boy  most  proficient  in  navigation, 
who  engages  to  apprentice  himself  to  a  whaler. 
The  city  possesses  a  high  school,  numerous 
private  seminariesi  a  mechanics'  institute,  a 
magnetic  observatoiy.  and  a  royal  society  of 
sciences  which  pnblisnes  its  transactions;  and 
7  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  The  Der- 
went  is  navigable  by  considerable  vessels  for  8 
m.  above  the  town,  and  by  craft  of  60  tona  for 
20  m.  higher. 

HOBBEMA,  or  Hobbdca,  Mirdxbhout,  a 
Flemish  landscape  painter,  born  in  Ck^vorden, 
Holland,  or  aocordmg  to  some  authorities  in 
Antwerp,  abont  1611,  died  in  1699.  Nothing 
ia  known  of  his  personal  history,  except  that 
he  probably  lived  in  Amsterdam,  and  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Bnysdael,  Berghem,  and 
Yandervelde.  His  subjects  are  simple  land- 
soapea,  but  the  admirable  perq)ective,  the  ful- 
ness and  purity  iji  color,  and  the  firmness  of 
execution  give  to  his  homeliest  scenes  a  marked 
and  distinctive  character.  The  fignres  in  his 
pictures  were  frequently  added  by  Teniers, 
Ostade,  or  Yandervelde.  Within  the  last  6 
vears  well  authenticirted  pictares  of  Hobbema 
have  been  known  to  bring  from  60,000  to  80,000 
francs. 

HOBBES,  Thoicas,  an  English  philosopher, 
bom  in  Mahnesbury,  Wiltshire,  April  6, 1688. 
died  in  Derbyshire,  Deo.  4, 1679.  The  son  of 
a  deigyman,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  16  to 
Magdalen  hall,  Oxford,  where  for  6  years  he 
iq>plied  himself  to  logic  and  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy. He  afterward  became  private  tutor 
in  tne  family  of  Lord  Oav^ulish  (soon  created 
earl  of  Devonshire),  and  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy  with  his  pupil,  the  son  of  lord  Caven- 
dish. On  his  return  to  En^^d  he  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  Lord  Herbert  of  Oher- 
bury,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Lord  Bacon,  and  ib  said 
to  have  aided  the  last  in  translating  some  of  hia 
works  into  Latin.  Ben  Jonson  revised  for  him 
his  first  publication,  the  translation  of  Thnoy- 
dides  (London,  1628),  undertaken  with  a  view 
of  preventing  the  disturbances  which  threatened 
bis  ooontry  **by  showing  in  the  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  the  Iktal  consequences  of 
intestine  troubles."  Severely  afflicted  by  the 
death  both  of  his  patron  and  pupil,  he  agaia 
visited  France  and  Italy  with  a  son  of  Sir 
Gervase  Olifton,  but  retnmed  to  Engloid  in 
1681  at  the  solicitation  of  the  countess  dowager 
of  Devonshire  to  undertake  the  education  of 


the  young  earl.  With  his  new  pupil  he  went 
abroad  again  in  1684)  and  during  an  absence  of 
8  years  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Father  Mer- 
senne,  Gassendi,  and  Galileo.  He  withdrew 
again  from  England  in  1640  at  the  approach  cf 
the  civil  war,  and  resided  for  more  than  10  years 
in  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Descartes.  In  1642  a  few  copies  of  his  ^2wMfita 
FhUatophica  ds  Ciw  were  printed  at  Paris  and 
distributed  among  his  friends,  and  the  work  was 
published  by  the  Elzevirs  at  Amsterdam  in 
1647.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  mathe- 
matical tutor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterward 
Oharles  H.,  then  resident  in  Paris.  In  1660  hia 
treatises  on  **  Human  Nature'*  and  Be  Conors 
PoUtieo  appeared  in  London,  and  in  the  foifow- 
ing  year  his  '^Leviathan,  or  the  Matter,  Form, 
and  Power  of  a  Oonnnonwealtb,  Ecclesiastical 
and  Oiyii.'*  The  last  contains  the  complete  ^a- 
tem  of  his  philosophy,  treating  the  same  snb- 
jeots  often  in  the  same  language  as  his  8  pr^ 
vious  works.  After  its  publication  he  returned 
to  England,  and  wrote  a  **  Letter  on  Liberty 
and  Necessity''  (1664),  which  involved  him  in 
a  long  controversy  with  Bishops  Bramhall  and 
Laney.  He  carried  on  also  for  20  years  a  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  WaUis,  professor  of  geometiy 
at  Oxford,  which  ffained  mm  littie  honor  among 
mathematicians ;  his  claim  was  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  quadrature  of  the  cirde.  His  opin- 
ions were  during  this  period  assuled  by  all 
classes  of  religionists  and  by  many  eminent 
writers ;  and  in  1666  his  *^  Leviathan"  and  De 
(^s  were  censured  by  parliament  Tet  he  waa 
personally  esteemed  by  his  former  pnpil  the 
king,  who  granted  him  a  pension  of  iBlOO  from 
the  privy  purse,  though,  yielding  to  the  persua- 
sions of  divines,  he  forbade  the  phOoso{mer  hia 
presence.  His  fame,  too,  was  spread  throughout 
Europe ;  foreign  ambassadors  were  interested  to 
see  him;  and  Oosmo  de'  Medici,  jvince  of  Tus- 
cany, visited  him  and  solicited  his  portrait  and  a 
coDeotion  of  his  works  to  take  to  Florence.  He 
passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  the  earl  of 
Devonshire's  seats  in  Derbyshire,  and  continued 
to  write  at  an  advanced  age.  His  principal  later 
publications  are  an  Englitli  version  of  the  Diad 
and  Odvssev  (1676-'7),  of  which  8  editions  were 
called  for  m  less  than  10  yea^^  thongh  Pope 
oharacterixes  it  as  *' too  mean  for  criticism;" 
the  **  Decameron  Physiologicum,  or  Ten  Dia- 
logues on  Natural  Philosophy"  (1678) ;  an  auto- 
biography in  Latin  verse  (1679,  translated  by 
himseu  into  English  verse) ;  and  <^  Behemoth, 
or  the  History  of  the  Oivil  Wars  of  England 
fhxm  1640  to  1660,"  published  posthumoualy 
(1679).  He  possessed  remarkable  independence 
and  disinterestedness  of  character,  though  he  waa 
often  as  hau^ty  and  dogmatic  in  his  manners 
aa  in  his  polemical  writings.  The  earl  of  Devon- 
shire entertained  him  in  ease^  leaving  him  free 
to  follow  his  own  tastes,  and  was  wont  to  speak 
of  him  as  a  humorist  whom  nobody  conld  ac- 
count for.  Dr.  Kennet  relates  some  particnlars 
of  his  daily  life  in  his  '*  Memoirs  of  the  Gaven- 
dlah  Family:"  **Hi8  professed  rale  of  health 
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was  to  dedioate  the  morning  to  hisezoroiM  and 
the  afternoon  to  his  studies.  At  his  first  rising 
therefore  he  walked  oat  and  dimbed  an  j  hiU 
wiUiin  his  reach ;  or,  if  the  weather  was  not 
dry,  he  &tigaed  himself  within  doors,  bj  some 
exercise  or  other,  to  be  in  a  sweat.  .  .  .  After 
this  he  took  a  comfortable  breakfiist;  and  then 
went  round  the  lod^ugs  to  wait  upon  the  earl, 
the  countess,  and  the  children,  and  any  consider* 
able  strangers,  paying  some  short  addresses  to 
all  of  them.  He  kept  these  rounds  till  about  12 
o'clock,  when  he  had  a  little  dinner  provided 
for  him,  which  he  ate  always  by  himself  without 
ceremony.  Soon  after  dinner  he  retired  to  his 
study,  and  had  his  candle  with  10  or  12  pipes 
of  tobacco  laid  by  him ;  then,  shutting  his  door, 
he  fell  to  smoldng.  thinking,  and  writing  for 
several  hours." — ^Tne  specuuitiona  of  Hobbes 
start  firom  the  principle  that  sensation  is  the 
only  originator  of  knowledge  and  medium  of 
truth;  and,  as  we  can  perceive  through  the 
senses  only  what  is  material,  he  concluded  that 
matter,  the  material  universe,  is  the  only  reality. 
The  mind  is  but  a  physical  organization,  and  all 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness  result  from  the 
pressure  or  impact  of  material  objects  upon  it. 
Sensation  consists  in  the  movement  of  particles 
of  matter,  which  gradually  ceases  after  the 
actual  period  of  impact,  and  the  vividness  of 
the  conception  gradually  diminishes.  This  "  de- 
caying sense'*  is  imagination,  but,  if  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  fact  of  its  being  a  lineeriujg^ 
image  of  the  past,  then  it  is  memory,  imagi- 
nation and  memory,  therefore,  are  the  same 
thing  only  viewed  from  different  standpoints. 
Knowledge  he  affirms  to  be  of  two  kinds :  first, 
^^  knowledge  original,"  derived  from  direct  im- 
pressions of  external  things  by  sensation ;  sec- 
ond, remembrance  of  the  former,  or  knowledge 
of  words  or  of  the  truth  of  propositions.  He  lays 
immense  stress  on  language,  without  which  he 
says  the  simplest  process  of  reasoning  could  not 
be  performed ;  understanding  is  only  the  faculty 
of  perceiving  the  relation  between  words  and 
things ;  and  errors  in  reasoning,  which  is  but  a 
aumerical  calculation,  arise  only  from  defeo* 
tive  definitions  and  the  wrong  employment  of 
names.  But,  though  he  thus  accepted  the  ex- 
treme results  of  nominalism,  he  wrote  the 
weighty  aphorism:  *^ Words  are  wise  men's 
counters ;  tney  do  but  reckon  by  them ;  but  they 
are  the  money  of  fools."  The  ethics  of  Hobbes 
follow  necessarily  from  his  metaphysics.  If 
every  thought  is  but  a  compound  of  sensations, 
then  good  and  evil  can  be  only  expressions  for 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  sensations;  they  have 
no  absolute  character,  but  mean  simply  per- 
sonal pleasure  or  pain,  and  the  highest  motives 
of  life  must  be  to  attain  the  one  and  avoid  the 
other.  Moreover,  as  man  does  not  determine 
for  himself  the  law  of  sensation  and  the  condi- 
tions of  pleasure  and  pain,  it  follows  that  he  is 
absolutely  subject  to  circumstances  and  the 
creature  of  necessity.  Hence  results  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  political,  theory  of 
Hobbes.  iHature  dictates  to  every  man  the  right 


to  seek  hit  own  happiness,  the  highest  end  of 
being,  at  whatever  expense  to  his  fellow  men. 
The  state  of  nature,  therefore,  is  a  state  of  w(i^ 
fare  among  men,  each  seeking  to  advance  only 
his  own  interests,  and  being  Uierefore  in  hostile 
collision  with  every  other.  Experience,  how- 
ever, proves  a  state  of  nniversal  warfare  to  be 
one  of  nniversal  suffering,  and  reason  therefore 
dictates  the  institution  of  government  and  other 
Bodal  institutions  to  be  the  antagonists  of  man^s 
natural  selfishness.  The  state  should  be  erected 
into  a  leviathan  power,  sufficiently  mighty  to 
coerce  the  will  of  the  individual  agunst  his 
nature,  and  its  perfect  form  is  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, to  which  should  be  given  supreme  con- 
trol over  every  thing  connected  with  law,  monh, 
and  religion.  Among  the  principal  opponents 
of  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  in  his  omi 
time  were  Clarendon,  Oudworth,  and  Cnmber- 
land.  Dr.  Warburton  called  him  'Uhe  terror 
of  the  last  age.  The  press  sweat  with  eontro- 
veray,  and  every  young  ohurchman  militant 
would  try  his  arms  in  thundering  on  Hobbes^s 
steel  cap."  In  respect  of  style  he  is  one  of  the 
most  admired  of  metaphysical  writers,  and  one 
of  the  best  English  authors.  Mackintosh  pro- 
nounces it  "  the  very  perfection  of  didactic  lan- 
guage," and  Hacaulay  alludes  to  it  as  **more 
precise  and  luminous  than  has  ever  been  em- 
ployed by  any  other  metaphysical  writer."  The 
best  complete  edition  of  his  English  and  Latin 
works  is  that  prepared  by  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth  (16  vols.,  London,  1889-'46). 

HOBBY,  a  falcon  of  the  genus  hypotrimkit 
(Boie).  This  genus  diflfers  firom  faleo  (Linn.) 
in  having  longer  and  more  slender  tarsi,  coTe^ 
ed  in  front  with  large  hexagonal  scales,  and 
very  long  and  slender  toes.  The  species  of 
this  genus,  to  which  the  American  pigeon  hawk 
(ff.  eolunJbariuSy  Linn.)  belongs,  prefer  wooded 
and  cultivated  places,  and  are  generally  migra- 
tory ;  they  fly  with  great  rapidity  and  for  a 
long  time,  pursuing  the  swift  migratory  hirds. 
The  common  hobby  {K  mihbuteOy  Linn.)  resem- 
bles the  peregrine  falcon  in  appearance,  but  is 
of  smaller  size,  being  only  12  inches  long  with 
an  expanse  of  wings  of  26  inches,  the  female 
being  2  inches  longer  and  wider. 

HOBHOUSE,  JoHK  0am,  Lord  Bwwghton, 
an  English  statesman  and  author,  bom  Jnne  37, 
1786.  At  the  nniversity  of  Cambridge,  vhere 
he  was  graduated  in  1808,  he  contracted  an  to- 
timacy  with  Lord  Byron,  with  whom  in  1809  he 
travelled  over  Turkey,  Greece,  and  other  parts  of 
southern  Europe,  and  snbseqnentiy  in  Switzer- 
land and  Italy.  After  his  return  to  Engl^ 
appeared  his  "  Journey  through  Albania  m 
other  Provinces  of  Turkey  with  Lord  Byron 
(4to.,  1812),  which  was  highly  commended; 
and  in  1816  he  published  the  "Last  Reign  of 
Napoleon"  (2  vols.,  8vo.),  giving  a  description 
of  the  Hundred  Days,  of  which  he  was  an 
eye-witness.  A  volnme  of  verse  had  pw^* 
ously  testified  to  his  literary  tastes  and  accom- 
plishments. In  1819,  in  consequence  of  the 
publication   of  a  pamphlet  which  contained 
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a  Mvere  atUetk  on  the  house  of  eotwinonii,  he 
wae  imprifloned  in  Newgate  on  a  charge  of  hav- 
ing oonunitted  a  breadi  of  privilege.  Upon 
his  release  his  cause  was  espoused  by  the  elect- 
ors <^  Westminster,  who,  in  spite  of  the  strena- 
ooa  and  animated  opposition  of  the  whigs,  re- 
tamed  hhn  to  parliament  after  a  memorable  con- 
test. He  showed  himself  an  able  speaker  and 
an  energetic  reformer,  bnt  his  radical  opinions 
became  so  far  modified  that  in  1681  he  entered 
the  cabinet  of  Earl  Grej  as  secretary  of  war. 
He  was  sabseqnently  made  secretary  of  state 
for  Ireland.  In  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Melbonme 
he  was  made  president  of  the  board  of  control, 
a  position  which  he  also  occupied  in  the  Rus- 
sell ministry  from  1846  to  1861,  when  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Bronghton  of  iBroniB^ton  Gifford  in  Wiltshire. 
He  has  since  then  participated  but  little  in 
political  life. 

HOB-NOB,  or  Hab-Nab,  an  Eng^lish  challenge 
to  reciprocal  drinkiDg,  of  uncertain  origin.  If 
derivea  from  the  Saxon  Adbban^  to  have,  and 
naibbofiy  not  to  have,  the  question,  *^  Will  yon  hob- 
nob with  me?"  would  signify  primarily  :  *^Do 
you  choose,  or  not,  to  have  a  glass  of  wine  t" 
According  to  another  explanation,  the  hob  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  projection  in 
tiie  comer  of  the  chimney  where  a  part  of  the 
beer  was  placed  to  wann.  When  beer  was  re- 
quired, it  was  customary  for  the  attendants  to 
ask:  '^From  the  hob  or  not  from  the  hob?" 
which  phrase,  being  in  constant  use,  was  suo- 
oessirely  contracted  to  '^  hob  or  no  hob"  and  to 
**  hob-nob."  Hob-nob  is  also  explained  as  a 
north  country  word,  signifying  hit  or  miss,  at 
a  venture,  rashly. 

HOBOKEN,  a  city  of  Hudson  co.,  N.  J.,  on 
the  Hudson  river,  opposite  New  York,  with 
which  it  has  frequent  communication  by  8  steam 
ferries,  and  about  2  m.  above  Jersey  Oity ;  pop. 
in  1855,  6,727.  It  contains  churches  of  sev- 
eral denominations,  has  extensive  ship-buildinff 
yards,  and  is  lighted  with  gas,  ana  supplied 
with  water,  whidi  is  brought  from  the  Passaio 
river.  It  is  chiefly  noted  as  a  place  of  resort 
for  the  citizens  of  New  York,  or  of  residence 
for  persons  doing  business  in  that  city.  The 
^'Elysian  FieldV'  in  the  N.  part  of  the  city, 
are  favorite  pleasure  grounds,  and  Castle  Pointy 
an  elevation  about  i  m.  from  the  ferries,  is  fre- 
quently visited  for  its  magnificent  view  of  the 
river  and  harbor. 

HOBSON'S  CHOICE,  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion for  a  forced  choice,  when  the  altemadve 
presented  is:  ^^This  or  nothing."  It  owes  its 
origin  to  Tobias  Hobson,  a  carrier  at  Cambridge^ 
England,  who,  according  to  the  *^  Spectator," 
Ko.  509,  was  the  first  man  in  England  to  let 
out  hackney  horses.  He  kept  a  stable  of  40 
horses,  always  ready  for  travelling,  andfhmisb- 
ed  widi  the  proper  equipments.  Whenever  a 
customer  came,  ne  was  led  into  the  stable  and 
told  to  take  his  choice ;  but  whatever  his  choice 
might  be,  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to  take  the 
horse  which  stood  nearest  to  the  door.    In  this 


way  every  person  was  equally  well  served  ae- 
cording  to  his  chance,  and  every  horse  was 
ridden  with  the  same  iustice.  Hence  arose  the 
proverb  of  "  Hobson^s  choice,"  when  amid  a 
variety  an  election  is  forced  upon  one.  Hob- 
son  is  the  subject  of  two  of  Milton's  short 
poems,  "  On  the  University  Carrier." 

HOCHE,  Lazabb,  a  French  soldier,  bom  in 
Montreuil,  near  Versailles,  June  25,  1768,  died 
Sept.  17,  1797.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  work- 
man, and  being  set  while  a  mere  child  to  earn 
his  own  living,  received  scarcely  any  education. 
At  16  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  where  he  im- 
proved his  spare  moments  by  study  and  em- 
broidering waistcoats,  which  he  sold  to  officers 
to  supply  himself  with  books.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  French  revolution,  he  was  ser- 
geant in  the  regiment  of  garden  IVanfai$e$, 
Being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the 
regiment  of  Bonergue  in  1792,  he  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Thionville  and  in  the 
battle  of  Neenrinden.  After  the  defection  of 
Bumouriez  he  was  charged  with  want  of  patri- 
otism, or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  wiUi  incifntms^ 
and  arrested ;  but  a  plan  of  a  campaign  which 
he  was  devising  being  sent  to  the  committee 
of  public  safety,  Camot  was  so  much  impress- 
ed with  its  merit  that  Hoche  was  not  only  lib- 
erated from  arrest,  but  at  once  promoted  to  tiie 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  placed  again  in 
active  service.  After  his  successfiil  defence  of 
Dunkirk  against  Uie  duke  of  York  he  received 
the  chief  command  of  the  army  on  the  Moselle. 
He  was  not  successftd  in  his  first  encounters 
with  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  consequently 
joined  Pichegru,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
army  on  the  Rhine;  he  now  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  Weissemburg,  and  afler  taking 
Germersheim,  Spire,  and  Worms,  forced  them 
to  evacuate  Alsace  in  1798.  He  had  secured 
the  fiivor  of  several  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  but  was  suspected 
by  Marat,  who  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and 
brought  to  one  of  the  Paris  prisons.  The  rev- 
olution of  the  9th  Thermidor  saved  his  life, 
and  he  was  now  placed  in  command  of  one  of 
the  8  armies  which  were  to  suppress  the  roy- 
alist insurrection  in  the  western  departmenta 
He  brought  his  troops  to  an  uncommon  degree 
of  efficiency,  and  succeeded  in  effectually  check- 
ing the  attacks  of  the  Vendeans,  whom  he  rout- 
ed in  nearly  every  encounter.  In  July,  1795,  he 
defeated  the  royalists,  who  had  landed  on  the 
peninsula  of  Quiberon,  with  the  assistance  of 
an  English  squadron,  and  his  energy  on  this  oc- 
casion added  so  mndi  to  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him,  that  the  committee  of  public  safe^ 
placed  in  his  hands  the  entire  control  of  the 
troops  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  now  forced 
or  persuaded  the  Yendeans  into  submission, 
pursued  their  chiefs  with  unrelenting  activity, 
took  Charette  and  Stofflet  prisoners,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  civil  war.  This  was  announced,  July 
15, 1796,  by  a  message  of  the  directory  to  the 
legislative  councils,  who  at  once  adopted  a 
dMsree  declaring  that  the  army  of  the  ocean 
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and  its  commander  had  merited  well  of  their 
ooimtrj.  On  Deo.  16,  1796,  he  sailed  ttom 
Brest  with  a  fleet  oanying  16,000  soldiers, 
who  were  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  hnt 
stormy  weather,  scattering  his  idiips,  prevented 
their  timely  arrival  in  Santry  hay,  and  Ire- 
land was  saved  from  invasion.  On  his  return 
to  France,  Hoche  received  the  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Bunhre  and  Mense,  and  made 
preparations  for  a  campaign,  the  military  and 

C"tical  results  of  which,  he  hoped,  would 
r  comparison  with  those  ffained  by  Bona- 
parte in  Italy;  he  crossed  the  Rhine  April 
18^  1797,  stormed  the  formidable  positions 
held  by  the  Anstrians  at  Neuwied,  defeated 
them  in  two  other  battles,  and  on  the  4th  day 
had  advanced  as  fiur  as  Wetzlar,  when  his  course 
was  arrested  by  the  news  of  the  armistice  of 
Leoben.  He  now  resumed  his  plans  for  the 
invasion  of  Ireland,  and  meanwhile  was  induced 
to  favor  the  designs  of  the  republican  members 
dt  the  directory,  who  were  anxious  to  put  a 
check  to  the  encroachments  of  the  reactionary 
party ;  he  sent  a  detachment  of  his  troops  to- 
ward Paris,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
directory  a  sum  of  80,000  francs  that  belonged 
to  hiB  wife,  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  their 
project.  The  revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor 
was  sucoesaftd ;  and  the  importance  of  Hoche's 
command  was  greatly  increased,  the  army  late- 
ly under  Moreau  being  added  to  his  own.  With 
Ihese  united  forces,  which  assumed  the  name 
of  the  "army  of  Germany,''  he  might  have  ac- 
complished his  vast  schemes ;  but  a  sudden  and 
mysterious  illness  seized  him,  and  within  a  few 
days  he  died  amid  excruciatinff  tortures.  A  post- 
mortem examination  indicated  that  he  had  been 
poisoned;  but  who  was  the  author  and  what 
were  the  motives  of  the  crime  are  as  yet  un- 
known. Beside  the  military  honors  paid  to 
Hoohe's  remains  on  the  Bhine,  a  grand  ftmeral 
ceremony  took  place  in  Paris.  His  name  has 
been  g^ven  to  a  square  in  Versailles,  upon  whidi 
a  bronze  statue  was  erected  in  1882.  His  Cot' 
reipondanee  adminiitrative  et  tnilitaire^  with  his 
Ordreidu  jour,  may  be  found  in  the  appends 
to  his  "Life"  by  A.  Bousselin  (2  vols.  8vo., 
Paris,  1804). 

HOCHHEIM,  a  small  town  in  the  duchy  of 
Nassau,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  to  Mentz, 
8  m.  from  the  latter  city ;  pop.  2,300.  In  its 
vicinity,  and  along  the  banks  sloping  down  to 
the  Mtdn  for  a  space  of  8  m.,  are  the  vineyards 
which  produce  we  Hochheimer  wine.  About 
2fiQ0  acres  of  land  cultivated  in  vines  belong  to 
the  town  of  Hochheim.  The  juice  is  generally 
that  of  acidulous  field  grapes,  and  more  recently 
also  of  Burgundian  grapes.  The  best  growths  are 
those  called  die  jSomdeehanei  and  der  Steitif 
which  are  near  the  town  and  protected  by  its 
buildings.  The  former  growth,  which  is  the 
most  celebrated,  comprises  only  22  acres.  Its 
most  delicious  product  is  called  the  Kirchen- 
stnck,  and  sells  in  good  years  as  high  as  about 
$8  per  gallon.  The  Stein  wine  is  less  known, 
bat  also  of  asnperior  quality,  bringing  sometimes 


even  hijdMrorioes  than  the  Domdfiofasiwi.  Ths 
name  ofHochheimer  or  Hock  is  applied  in  Eng- 
land and  America  to  Bhine  wine  generallj. 

HOCHKIBGH,  a  village  of  Saxony,  7  m. 
£.  S.  £.  from  Bautzen,  memorable  for  a  battle 
between  Frederic  the  Great  and  the  Aiutriu 
general  Daun,  Oct  14,  175a  The  PnwuDa, 
whom  the  king,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
officm,had  ordered  to  encamp  in  an  exposed 
position  on  an  open  phiin,  were  attacked  W 
fore  it  was  light,  and  in  the  eonftisioii  aod 
darkness  suffered  a  terrible  defeat,  kMang  all 
their  camp  equipage  and  baggage,  ^ben  d» 
broke  Fredenc  found  himseuTnearly  snrroima- 
ed  by  the  AustrianS)  and  ordered  a  retreat.  His 
loss  was  9,000  mea^  indnding  several  of  his 
best  generals,  and  more  than  100  guns.— Oa 
May  21, 1818,  the  allies  were  defeated  hereby 
the  French  imder  Marmont  and  Macdonald. 

HOCHST,  a  small  town  of  the  duchv  of  Nas- 
sau, pleasantly  situated  near  the  Tannla  moun- 
tains, on  the  railway  frt>m  Frankfort  to  Hents, 
6i  m.  from  the  former  <nty,  and  also  connected 
by  railway  with  the  a4Joining  watering  place  of 
Soden:  pop.  2,500.  It  contains  tobacco,  needle, 
and  other  manufactoriea  Tilly  achieved  a  bril- 
liant victory  there,  June  10,  1622,  o?er  the 
duke  Christian  of  Brunswick.  During  the  90 
yeare'  war  it  was  taken  6  times;  and  the  old 
castle,  where  the  archbishops  of  Hentz  used  to 
reside  occasionally,  was  then  oonveried  into  a 
ruin.  In  1795  (Oct  11)  the  French  nnder 
Jourdan  were  defeated  there  by  the  Anstrians. 

HOCHSTJLTT,  a  town  on  the  Danube,  in  the 
Bavarian  circle  of  Swabia,  in  the  vidnity  of 
which  the  memorable  battle  of  Aug.  18, 1704^ 
was  fought  between  the  French  and  Bavarians 
and  the  Enfflish  and  Aostrianst,  under  Harl- 
borough  and  Prince  Eugene.  In  France  and 
Germimy  it  ia  known  as  the  battle  of  Hochstitt, 
but  in  England  as  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  after 
the  village  of  Blenheim  or  BHndheim,  where  it 
was  actually  fought. 

HOCEING,  or  Hookhockino,  a  river  of  Ohic^ 
rising  in  Fairfield  co.  near  the  centre  oi  the 
state.  It  flows  B.  £.  through  a  pictnreaqae 
hilly  country,  and  after  a  oourse  ci  aboat  80 
m.  joins  the  Ohio  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of 
Athens  co.  About  7  m.  from  Lancaster  in  Fur- 
field  00.  it  has  a  perpendicular  M  of  40  feet 
It  is  deep  enouj^  for  boat  navigation  for  a  ^ 
tance  of  neax^v  70  ul,  but  is  obstructed  by  ians 
and  dams.  l!ae  Hocking  canal  passes  along  ita 
banks,  and  connects  with  the  Ohio  canaL 

HOOKING,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  1^ 
the  river  of  the  same  name ;  area,  880  tq* 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 14,119.  It  has  a  hiBy  s^ 
face  with  several  oonsiderable  elevations,  and 
is  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  85,195  bushels  of  wheat,  88<4,849  of  Indian 
com,  76,122  of  oats,  and  87,828  lbs.  of  wool 
There  were  6  saw  mills,  1  grist  mill,  2  neva* 
paper  offices,  28  chnrohea,  and  2,081  pupila  a^ 
tending  public  schools.  Iron  ore  has  been  Sam 
in  the  county.    Oapital,  IjoguL 

HODEID A,  or  Hodid a^  a  town  of  Arabia,  oo 
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the  Bed  sea,  capital  of  a  district  in  Yemen,  100 
m.  N.  N.  W.  fix>in  Mocha,  and  86  m.  N.  W.  iW>m 
Beit-el-Fakih.  It  is  a  large  and  important 
place,  having  a  safe  though  shallow  harbor. 

HODGE,  GoABLBS,  D  J>.,  an  Amerioan  clergy- 
man and  anthor,  horn  in  Philadelphia,  Deo.  28, 
1797.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college 
in  1816,  and  at  the  theological  seminary  in  the 
same  place  in  1819.  In  1820  he  was  appointed 
aaristant  professor,  and  in  1822  AiU  professor  of 
oriental  and  biblical  hteratare  in  the  theobgical 
seminary.  In  1840  he  was  made  professor  of 
^Bdaotic  and  ezegetical  theology,  to  which  in 
1862  polemic  theology  was  added,  which  pro- 
feasorahip  he  stUl  (1860)  holds.  In  1826  he 
founded  the  *' Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton 
Review,^  enlarging  its  plim  in  1829,  and,  with  a 
nngle  brief  interruption,  has  constantly  con- 
ducted it,  and  given  it  character  ^7  his  contri- 
bntionSy.for  more  than  80  years.  The  most  un- 
portant  of  these  papers  have  been  twice  re- 
printed, once  in  the  "  Princeton  Theological  Es- 
says'* (2  vols.,  184d-'7),  and  again  in  his  '*  Re- 
views and  Essaya''  (1867).  His  ^^  Oommentary 
on  Romans"  appeared  in  1886,  and  again,  in  an 
abridged  form,  dnrins  tbe  next  year ;  nis  '*  Oon- 
stitutional  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church," 
in  1840-'41 ;  and  his  "  Way  of  Life,"  which  has 
gone  through  repeated  editions  in  this  country, 
and  been  republished  in  England,  in  1842.  After 
an  interval  of  some  years,  be  resumed  his  exe- 
getical  writing  and  has  rince  published  com- 
mentaries on  Epherians  and  the  two  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians.  He  was  moderator  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  (0.  S.) 
in  1846,  and  one  of  a  committee  to  revise  their 
"Book  of  Discipline"  in  1868. 

HODGES,  WiLUAx,  an  English  painter,  bom 
in  London  about  1744^  died  March  6,  1797. 
After  gaining  some  repute  as  a  painter  of  land- 
scapes, th^trical  decorations,  and  architectural 
views,  he  accompanied  Cook  on  his  2d  voyage 
to  the  South  sea,  furnishing  the  illustrations 
fbr  his  narrative.  He  snbsequentiy  went  to  In- 
dia under  the  patronage  of  Warren  Hastings, 
and  amassed  a  fortune,  which,  however,  he  lost 
in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  bank.  He  published 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  India,  with  plates. 

H0DGEIN80N,  Eatok,  an  English  natural 
philosopher,  bom  at  Anderton,  near  Northwich^ 
in  Cheshire,  Feb.  26, 1789.  He  was  intended 
for  the  church,  but  the  straitened  drcumstanoes 
of  his  mother,  who  was  left  a  widow  when  he 
was  a  child,  prevented  his  receiving  a  univer- 
nty  education.  When  about  the  age  of  21,  he 
removed  with  his  parent  to  Manchester,  and, 
possessing  a  great  taste  for  mechanics,  soon  de- 
termined to  make  it  his  exclusive  study.  Among 
the  first  fhiits  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  researches 
was  the  discovery  that  by  giving  to  cast  iron 
rails  and  beams  the  form  of  an  inverted  T  (X) 
a  gpedn  of  strength  equivalent  to  upward  of  40 
per  cent  would  be  secured.  Continuine  his  in* 
Testigations  on  the  properties  of  iron,  he  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  227  experiments  with  reference 
to  the  strength  of  columns,  from  which  he  de- 


duced formulflo  for  solid  and  hoDow  iron  ool- 
nmns,  which  have  been  generally  adopted  and 
formed  into  tables  for  ready  reference.  His 
published  account  of  these  researches  procured 
him  the  gold  medal  and  the  member^ip  of  the 
royal  society.  In  1845  he  was  employed  by 
Mr.  Bt^henson  to  prepare  the  data  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  celebrated  tubular  Britannia 
bridge.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  on  the  royid 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  application  of 
iron  to  railway  stractnres,  and  added  to  its  re- 
port memoranda  of  great  value.  His  papers  on 
the  use  of  iron  for  engineering  and  arcnitectural 
purposes,  interspersed  through  the  '*  Transac- 
tions '*  of  the  Hritish  association  and  other 
learned  bodies,  are  considered  of  the  highest 
authority.  In  many  of  his  investi^fctions  he 
has  been  associated  with  Mr.  William  Fairbaim. 
HODSON,  WnjJAM  Stbphxn  Raikss,  an 
English  soldier,  bom  at  Maisemore  Court,  near 
Gloucester,  March  19, 1821,  died  in  Lnoknow, 
March  12,  1858.  He  was  the  8d  son  of  tbe 
archdeacon  of  Stsfford,  and  in  his  15th  year  was 
sent  to  Rugby,  whence  in  1840  he  went  to  Trin- 
ity college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1844.  A  constitutional  teadency  to  head- 
ache led  him  to  choose  an  active  rather  than  a 
studious  life ;  and,  having  procured  a  cadetship 
in  the  East  India  company's  service,  he  landed 
in  Calcutta  in  Sept.  1845,  and  at  once  joined 
the  troops  proceeding  to  the  Buti^  campaign. 
He  was  appointed  to  do  duty  with  the  2d  grena- 
diers, and  a  few  weeks  after  embarking  in  his 
new  career  participated  in  8  of  the  most  des- 
perate batties  ever  fought  in  India.  For  several 
years  afterward  he  was  employed  in  a  variety  of 
civil  and  military  capacities,  in  all  of  which  he 
evinced  unusual  intelligence  and  activity ;  and 
in  Bept  1852,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  guides,  a  corps  made  up  of  men  of  vari-« 
ous  races,  of  which  he  had  previously  been  the 
2d  officer.  In  the  latter  part  of  1854  he  was 
accused  of  mismanagement  of  *his  re^mental 
accounts  and  of  the  public  money  which  had 
passed  through  his  hands;  and  although  the 
report  of  a  special  military  court'  snbsequentiy 
fully  aoouitted  him,  the  iealousy  of  rival  officers 
procured  his  dismissal  from  his  command,  and 
he  Joined  tiie  1st  fhsiliers  as  a  simple  lieutenant 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  sepoy  mutiny  in  1857 
he  was  commissioned  to  raise  a  regiment  <^ 
irregular  cavalry,  which  under  the  name  of 
Hodbon^s  horse  rendered  important  service  to 
the  British  forces  at  the  siege  of  Delhi.  As  the 
chief  of  the  intelligence  department  he  was  in- 
cessant in  his  effi>rts  to  procure  information  of 
the  enemy's  movements,  and  frequentlv  for  days 
together  was  scarcely  out  of  his  saddle.  He 
possessed  the  remarkable  fJMulty  of  being  able 
to  sleep  on  horseback,  and  thus  avoided  t£e  ne- 
cessity of  seeking  repose  in  his  tent,  like  his 
brother  officers.  At  the  final  assault  of  Delhi 
Hodson,  now  a  captain,  wss  one  of  the  first  in 
the  city,  And  with  50  of  his  irregular  troopers 
he  rode  0  miles  out  of  the  citv,  and  succeedeo,  in 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  hostile  Mussulmans, 
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in  making  a  prisoner  of  the  king  of  Delhi.  On 
the  BQoceeding  day,  Sept  22,  having  learned 
that  2  sons  and  a  grandson  of  the  king,  who  had 
been  prominent  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  were 
oonoealed  in  the  tomb  of  Hnmayoon,  6  miles  dis- 
tant, he jprooeeded  thither  with  100  men  and  a 
single  officer,  secured  the  princes,  and  disarmed 
6,000  MnssDlmans  who  were  with  them.  On 
his  retam  to  Delhi,  finding  that  he  was  follow- 
ed by  the  enemy  and  apprehending  that  a  res- 
cne  wonld  be  attempted  and  the  ends  of  justice 
hereby  defeated,  he  formed  the  design  of  exe- 
cuting on  the  spot  the  princes,  of  whose  com- 
plicity in  varioas  atrocities  he  had  information 
from  a  nephew  of  the  king  who  was  present 
and  who  fully  identified  them.  Having  explain- 
ed his  purpose  to  his  men  in  a  short  address,  he 
.  accordingly  shot  the  captives  with  his  own  hand, 
after  which  the  rebels  dispersed.  Subsequently 
he  was  promoted  to  be  a  major,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  siege  of  Lucknow  under  Lord  Clyde. 
He  entered  the  breach  with  Qen.  Napier,  and 
was  mortally  wounded  when  advancing  with 
the  troops  on  the  begum's  palace,  dying  the 
next  day.  A  memoir  of  him,  entitled  *'  Twelve 
Tears  of  a  Soldier^s  Life  in  India,''  compiled 
principally  from  his  letters,  and  edited  by  his 
DTother  the  Rev.  George  Hodson,  has  been 
published  in  London  and  reprinted  in  Boston 
(12mo.,  1869). 

HOE,  Richard  Maboh,  an  American  inventor, 
bom  in  New  Tork,  Sept.  12, 1812.  He  is  the 
son  of  an  Englii^  machinist  established  in  New 
York,  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  business  in 
1882.  He  is  best  known  as  the  inventor  and 
builder  of  the  type-revolving  press,  patented 
in  July,  184T.  This  press,  intended  for  rapid 
working,  consists  of  a  horizontal  cylinder  54  to 
66  inches  in  diameter,  on  which  the  types  are 
held,  and  of  from  4  to  10  printing  cylinders, 
which  are  arranged  around  the  first  and  tan- 
sential  to  it.  The  type  cylinder  and  the  print* 
ing  cylinders  are  connected  by  gearing  in  such 
a  manner  that  their  velocity  at  the  circum- 
ference is  e^^actly  the  same.  Each  printing 
cylinder  is  cut  longitudinally,  and  iron  fingers 
prefect  through  the  slit  to  take  hold  of  the  paper 
and  relinquish  it  at  the  proper  moment.  Under- 
neath the  type  cylinder  are  the  inking  fountain 
and  distributing  rollers,  and  between  the  print- 
ing cylinders  are  the  inking  rollers.  The  machine 
IS  completed  by  as  many  tables  and  flies  as  there 
are  cylinders,  and  by  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  tapes 
and  tiieir  rollers.  The  machine  is  operatea  as 
follows.  The  feeding  is  done  by  hand,  the  fin- 
gers of  the  machine  closing  upon  the  paper  at 
the  right  moment,  so  that  one  sheet  may  be 
drawn  in  at  each  revolution  of  the  type  cylinder. 
The  sheet  thus  seized  is  made  to  roll  around  the 
printing  cylinder,  and  by  revolving  in  contact 
with  the  type  cylinder  receives  the  impression 
of  the  types.  The  fingers  then  open,  and  the 
sheet  is  carried  by  tapes  to  a  fly  which  brings 
it  fiat  on  a  receiving  table.  One  of  the  most 
important  operations  in  a  printing  press  is  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  ink  on  the  type.    To 


obtain  &is  resolt,  the  portion  of  theBQT&ceof 
the  large  cylinder  which  is  not  covered  with 
the  form  (aboat  f)  is  Used  as  an  inking  UJ^ 
The  snrfikbe  of  this  cylindrical  inking  table  is 
a  little  lower  than  that  of  the  form  of  type, 
so  as  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  printing 
cylinders.  The  ink  is  taken  firom  the  fountain  and 
distributed  on  rollers,  the  last  of  whidi  depositB 
it  on  the  inking  table  and  recedes  oat  of  reex^ 
to  let  the  form  pass.    The  inking  roHen  be- 
tween the  printing  cylinders  have  a  Btmilar 
motion  to  and  from  the  axis  of  the  large  cylis- 
der,  coming  hi  contact  with  the  table  at  escb 
revolntion,  getting  inked,  and  depositing  the  ink 
on  the  form  of  type  imme^ately  after.  The 
first  idea  of  a  type-revolving  press  is  doe  to 
Kicholson,  and  was  patented  in  Englsnd  in 
1790 ;  but  the  inventor  did  not  succeed  in  hold- 
ing the  types.    In  Hoe's  press  the  types  are 
placed  on  a  curved  bed,  between  cdumn  roles 
tapering  toward  the  centre  to  such  a  degree  that 
if  produced  each  face  of  the  rule  wookl  pass 
at  a  distance  of  half  the  width  of  a  oolnmn  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 
Thus  the  sides  of  the  two  column  roles  vhich 
press  the  same  column  of  types  are  psraM 
The  column  rules  are  held  in  the  form  bf 
cross-headed  projections  entering  the  bed,  and 
types  and  column  rules  are  pressed  together 
by  screws  in  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  form; 
thus  the  types  are  held  by  friction.    The  types 
in  the  centre  of  each  column  are  the  only  ones 
perpendicular  to  the  paper  when  printing.  This 
is  theoreticaUy  a   bad  arrangement^  hot  the 
angle  is  so  small  that  no  inconvenience  r^ts 
in  practice.    The  Hoe  press  is  now  indispensa- 
ble for  newspapers  having  a  large  drcdstion. 
There  is  one  in  Paris,  4  in  Engh&nd  (2  of  which 
are  used  for  the  London  "  Times'*),  and  88  m 
the  United  States.  The  10-<sylinder  press  strike 
off  16,000  copies  an  hour.    Mr.  Hoe  is  prepared 
to  modify  his  press  so  as  to  give  doable  the 
number  of  impressions,  if  necessary. 

HOEFEIL  Jban  OnKfinEN  Febddmbd,  a 
French  scholar  and  natural  philosopher,  born  at 
Ddschnitz,  Germany,  April  21,  1811.  After 
studying  the  ancient  and  modem  langoagsB  i>^ 
his  native  country,  he  travdled  some  time  for 
his  health.  Having  arrived  at  Lille  shortly 
after  the  revolution  of  1880,  with  his  meaw 
exhausted  by  the  shipwreck  of  a  vessel  on  whira 
he  had  taken  passage  for  England,  he  enli^ 
in  a  foreign  regiment  in  the  French  serrice, 
then  stationed  at  Marseilles,  and  was  sent  to 
Greece.  His  regiment  being  disbanded,  he 
undertook  a  journey  on  foot  and  with  an  emp^ 
purse  to  Constantinople,  but  fell  into  the  hands 
of  banditti,  and  after  a  very  fortunate  esoape 
tpom  them  returned  to  Fhince,  where  he  became 
a  teacher.  He  had  been  some  two  years  a  [u^ 
fessor  in  provincial  scliools  when  he  was  called 
to  Paris  by  Victor  Cousin,  to  assist  in  l^^  tn^ 
lation  of  Plato,  and  afterward  supported  himsdf 
by  private  teaching  and  by  writing  fbr  sdea- 
tific  periodicals,  while  attending  leotures  at  w 
faculty  of  medidne.     In  1886,  although  still  a 
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fltodfiiit,  he  engaged  in  a  oootfoveray  witti 
Qeoffroy  St  Hilaire.    la  1840  he  was  grftduated 
doctor  in  medioind,  and  oommenoed  waotioe  in 
one  of  the  most  popnlons  districta  of  Paris.    In 
lS4d  he  was  sent  bj  IL  Coosin,  then  minister 
oi  pablio  instraotion,  on  a  mission  to  Germany 
to  examine  the  system  of  medical  instmotion  in 
that  ooontrj ;  and  4  jears  later  by  M.  Salvandyi 
to  examine  its  system  of  teaching  mral  econo- 
my.    These  two  ^oomeys  scarcely  interfered 
with  the  publication  of  many  works  original 
and  tranalatedf  affording  eyidenoe  of  botii  won- 
derfol  activity  and  uDcommon  learning.    Two 
papers  of  hisi  Sur  la  n^n-authentieite  £t  ruine$ 
de  Ninioty  broDgdbt  about  a  discussion  in  which 
£.  Qaatrem^re,  De  Saulcy,  and  De  long  P^rier 
partaoipated.     Since  1851  he  has  officiated  as 
the  director  and  editor  of  Didot's  JTouveUe 
hioffraphieg^nerai&y  to  which  he  has  contributed 
important  sutidefl.    He  is  moreover  preparing 
a  philosophical  work  entitled  De  la  vateur  et 
de  VempM  de%faree9  humaines. 

HOEBBERG,  Prhb,  a  Swedish  painter,  bom 
at  Yirestad  in  the  former  province  of  Smiland, 
Jan.  81, 1746,  died  Jan.  24, 1816.    His  parents 

2 ere  amoni;  the  poorest  of  the  peasantnr,  and 
om  early  yontli  he  was  inured  to  hard^ps. 
After  strai^ling  many  years  against  poverty, 
he  settled  in  Stodcholm,  where,  in  his  88th 
year,  he  beoame  a  student  in  the  royal  academy 
of  arts»  In  1797  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Swediah  academy,  and  was  appointed  his- 
torical painter  tp  the  king.  His  largest  pro- 
dactioDs  were  altarpiecea^  of  which  he  painted 
87,  several  being  of  great  dimensions;  and  in 
addition  to  these  be  finished,  between  1764  and 
1807,  520  piuntings.  Those  executed  since 
that  time  would  probablv  swell  the  number  to 
over  700,  most  of  which  are  religious  pieces. 
He  left,  heside,  several  thousand  drawiiuia,  in- 
cloding  a  set  of  291  designs  illustrating  £e  life 
of  Christy  and  attempted  engravins  and  sculp- 
tare  with  considerable  success.  &  made  pre- 
tensions also  to  musical  knowledge,  and  wrote 
both  prose  and  poetry. 

HOEYEK,  Jan  tandkb,  a  Dutch  naturalist, 
bom  in  Botterdam,  Feb.  9, 1801.  In  1819  he 
entered  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he 
remained  until  1822,  studyiug  chiefly  natural 
philosophy  and  me^cine.  He  began  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  his  native  city,  where  he 
remained  until  1885,  when  he  was  ^pointed 
profeesor  of  zoology  at  Leyden.  His  principal 
work  'vAHandhothdn'  Dierkunde  (Leyden,  1827- 
'88),  translated  into  English  by  the  Bev.  W. 
Chirk  (''Handbook  of  Zoology,''  2  vols.  8vo., 
London,  1856-'8). 

HOFEB,  Akdbbas,  a  Tyrolese  patriot,  bora 
Not.  22, 1767,  in  a  tavern  at  St  Leonard's  in  the 
Paaseyr  valley,  called  the  Sand  house  (whence 
bis  popular  name  of  the  SandmrH^  or  Sand 
Landlord),  shot  at  Mantua,  Feb.  20, 1810.  He 
became  generally  known  as  a  wine  dealer  and 
borse  drover  between  the  Tyrol  and  the  north 
of  Italy,  la  1796  he  led  a  company  of  riflemen 
against  the  French  on  Lake  Garda,  and  was 


actively  engaged  in  1808  in  organiang  the  rural 
mUitia.  He  soon  distinguished  hinuelf  as  an 
able  and  patriotic  counsellor  as  well  as  soldier, 
and  in  1805  was  made  a  member  of  the  deputa- 
tion to  which  was  committed  the  political  direc- 
tion of  the  country.  In  1808,  when  the  disaffec- 
tion toward  Bavaria  had  become  extreme  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  hostilities  broke  out  between  France 
and  Austria,  Hofer  was  one  of  the  deputies  who 
went  to  Vienna  to  confer  with  the  archduke 
John  on  the  subject  of  their  national  grievances. 
At  .thii  meeting  the  archduke  advised  an  hi> 
surreotion  in  the  Tyrol.  The  baron  von  Hor- 
mayr  was  charged  to  carry  it  out.  So  rapidly 
did  the  measure  spread,  that  within  8  days,  be* 
tween  March  81  and  April  8,  1809,  the  whole 
Tyrol  was  in  arma,  and  8,000  French  and 
Bavarian  troops  were  taken  prisoners  at  Hall 
and  Innspruck,  and  in  Sterziog,  where  Hofer 
commanded.  The  Tyrolese  were  supported  by 
an  Austrian  army  of  10,000  men  under  the  mar- 
quis Ohasteler,  but  Bavaria  sent  25,000  troops 
to  quell  the  revolt.  While  the  latter  were  toil- 
ing through  narrow  vallevs,  Hofer  fell  upon 
them,  and  on  April  10  defeated  Besson  and 
Lemoine  in  the  moors  of  Sterzing.  Within  a 
week  the  whole  province  was  free,  and  nearly 
10,000  French  and  Bavarian  troops  were  de- 
stroyed. But  the  extent  of  this  success  drew 
down  on  the  Tyrol  three  armies,  one  of  which, 
commanded  by  Marshal  Lefebvre,  defeated  at 
M6rgl  Ohasteler's  Austrians,  and  the  Tyrolese 
at  Feuer  Singer.  Hofer  soon  rallied  his  coun- 
trymen, and  defeated  the  Bavarians  with  great 
loss  at  Innspruck.  But  the  defeat  at  Wagram 
(July  12,  1809)  resulted  in  a  stipulation  that 
Austria  should  evacuate  the  Tyrol.  Lelfebvre 
again  marched  into  the  Tyrol  with  over  20,000 
French,  Saxons,  and  Bavarians,  while  Beau- 
mont with  10,000  advanced  oti  the  north.  It 
was  under  these  trials  that  the  great  military 
genius  of  Hofer  displayed  itself  most  brilliantly. 
After  sustaining  severe  reverses  (Aug.  8  and  4) 
Lefebvre  with  25,000  Bavarian  and  French 
soldiers,  including  2,000  cavalry,  was  completely 
routed  by  18,000  Tyrolese  peasants^  and  driven 
from  the  TyroL  An  independent  government 
was  formed,  with  Hofer  at  its  head  as  absolute 
ruler.  After  the  peace  of  Vienna,  however, 
the  archduke  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 
Tyrolese  urging  them  to  submit,  while  at  the 
same  time  throe  veteran  armies  marched  into 
the  country  to  force  them  to  obedience.  Under 
these  circumstances  Hofer  sent  in  his  submis- 
sion in  November  to  Eugene  Beauharnais,  the 
viceroy  of  Italy,  and  to  the  Bavarian  command- 
er-in-chief. Deceived  by  reports  of  Tvrolese 
Tictories  and  the  entrance  of  the  archduke  into 
the  Tyrol,  he  took  up  arms  again,  but  being 
defeated  fled  for  concealment  to  the  mountains, 
where  the  peasants  resisted  all  inducements  to 
reveal  his  hiding  place.  He  was  at  last  be- 
trayed to  Gen.  Bwaguay  d^Hilliers  by  one  of 
bis  most  trusted  partisans  for  800  ducats,  ar- 
rested by  Coutier,  commander  of  a  battalion, 
on  the  night  of  Jan.  27,  1810,  designedly  led 
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tlmmgli  the  Tyrol  in  order  to  show  that  everj 
liope  of  throwioff  off  the  French  joke  had  die- 
appeared,  and  taken  to  Mantoa,  where  Napo- 
leon ordered  him  to  be  tried.  The  examination 
took  place  before  Gen.  Biflson.  A  minority  of 
the  judges  wiahed  to  saye  Hofer^s  life,  but  Na- 
poleon OB  being  appealed  to  gave  orders  that 
he  shonld  be  pnt  to  death  within  24  hon^  He 
died  without  the  dighteflt  indication  of  fear, 
reAiBiDg  to  have  hiB  ejes  bound,  and  himself 
ffiving  the  word  to  fire.  Schlosser,  in  his 
^  History  of  the  18th  Century,"  says :  "  Hofer's 
execution  was  regarded  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe  as  a  demonstration  against  every  one 
who  should  attempt  to  make  any  resistance 
with  courage  and  perseverance  to  the  dominion 
of  the  French  forced  upon  them."  The  property 
he  left  his  &mily  was  confiscated.  In  1819  the 
emperor  Francis  of  Austria  conferred  upon  his 
ftmUy,  under  the  name  of  Yon  Passeyr,  thepa- 
tent  of  nobility  already  decreed  in  1809.  This 
was  the  name  of  the  place  where  Hofer  was 
captured,  and  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory.  The  house  where  he  was  bom 
and  lived  was  converted  by  the  emperor  into  an 
asylum  for  16  old  Tyrolese^  while  his  remains 
were  brought  in  1828  from  Mantua  to  Innspruck, 
and  buried  in  the  cathedral  there,  near  the 
monument  of  the  emperor  Maximilian.  A  mar- 
ble statue  was  placed  in  1884  over  the  tomb. 

HOFFMAN,  Ohablxs  Fxnno,  an  American 
author,  bom  in  New  York  in  1800.  From  his 
6th  to  his  9th  year  Hoffinan  was  at  a  Latin 
school  in  New  Y<^k,  and  was  then  sent  to 
an  academy  at  Poughkeepsie,  whence  he  ran 
away  to  escape  from  harsh  treatment.  His 
fiither  then  placed  him  under  the  charge  of 
a  Scotch  gentleman  in  New  Jersey.  In  1817, 
while  passing  his  vacation  at  home,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  submit  to  amputation  of  a  leg  in  conse- 
quence of  havinff  it  crashed  between  a  steam- 
boat and  the  wharf.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
notwithstanding  this  deprivation,  young  Hoff- 
man became  a  proficient  in  manly  sports  and 
healthy  exercises,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  as 
threatened  to  prevent  his  becoming  a  sdiolar ; 
since,  when  he  entered  Columbia  college,  apart 
from  his  being  distinguished  as  a  society  de- 
bater, "he  was  noted  rather  for  success  in  gym- 
nastic exercises  than  in  those  of  a  more  intellect- 
nal  character.."  He  left  college  in  his  junior  year, 
yet  was  evidently  a  fiivorite  with  the  fiicnlty, 
since  at  the  first  semi-centennial  anniversary 
of  the  incorporation  he  received  the  degree  of 
M.  A.,  in  company  with  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  and 
William  Callen  Bryant  After  studying  law 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  21, 
and  practised  for  8  years,  during  which  time  he 
made  various  minor  contributions  to  literature, 
and  became  associated  with  Mr.  Charles  King  in 
the  editorship  of  the  "  New  York  American." 
In  1888  Hoffhian  went  to  the  West  for  his 
health,  and  recorded  his  experiences  in  a  series 
of  letters  entitled  ""  A  Winter  in  the  West"  (S 
vols.  12mo.,  New  York  and  London,  18S5),  which 
became  very  popular  in  Eng^d  as  well  aa 


America.  From  thesame western materiakbft 
drew  the  ''Wild  Scenes  in  the  Forest  and  the 
Fraurie"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1887).  ThisiraB 
foUowed  by  "Greydaer"  (New  York,  1840), 
founded  principally  on  the  well  known  ^  Bean- 
champ  murder'*  of  Kentucky.  In  Deo.  1^ 
Hoffman  established  the  ^Enickerbocker  Mag* 
asine,"  of  which  he  edited  several  nnmben, 
but  it  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Flint.  He  was  afterward  editor  of  the  "  Aner- 
ican  Monthly  Magazine,''  and  of  the  *^'Sew 
York  Mirror."  In  1842  his  lyrics,  which  bad 
been  extensively  known  to  the  public  in  a  acat- 
tered  form,  were  published  in  one  volume,  en- 
titled ''The  Vigil  of  Faith,  and  other  Poemi.'' 
''  The  Echo,  or  Borrowed  Notes  for  Home  Qt- 
eolation,"  was  the  titie  of  a  second  vdorne  d 
poetry,  suggested  by  a  charge  of  plsgiariam 
from  Moore  made  against  him  by  the  *'Foreigs 
Quarterly  Review"  in  a  notice  of  Griavold^ 
*'  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America."  Duiitf  IM 
-'7  he  edited  the  "Literary  World,"  and  after 
leaving  that  journal  contributed  to  it  anomber 
of  essays  and  stories  entitled  "  SketcheB  of  So- 
ciety," which  have  always  been  highly  popular. 
Some  of  these  were  written  subeequeut  to  the 
commencement  of  a  mental  discoder  which 
began  to  manifest  itself  about  this  time,  aad 
which  since  1850  has  kept  him  in  complete 
retirement  from  the  world. 

HOFFMAN,  David,  LL,D.,  an  American 
lawyer  and  writer,  bom  in  Baltimore,  Dec  25, 
1784,  died  in  New  York,  Nov.  11, 1864.  From 
1817  to  1886  he  was  professor  of  law  in  the 
university  of  Maryland,  during  which  time  he 
published  many  works  on  Jorisprndenoe.  Ear- 
mg  retared  from  his  professorship,  Mr.  Hoffinn 
travelled  for  two  years  in  Europe,  and  after  hii 
return  exerted  himself  in  securing  the  electioii 
of  Qen.  Harrison  to  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  pres- 
idental  electors  from  Maryland,  and  »^^ 
election  settled  in  Philadelphia.  Hepnctued 
law  until  1847,  when  he  again  visited  Eorope 
for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  some  liteiwy  P^ 
jects,  returning  to  America  in  Dea  1853.  H» 
principal  work  in  jurisprudence,  entitied  A 
Course  of  Legal  Study,  respeotfoHy  dedkat^ 
to  the  Students  of  Law  in  the  United  Sts^ 
(2d  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1886),  was  commended  in 
high  terms  by  Justice  Story,  Gbief  Justice  Hff- 
sbali,  Ohanceller  Kent,  and  ot^er  eminent  jar* 
ists  both  in  America  and  Enghmd,  the  fint 
named  of  whom  declared  that  ^'it  contaiiied  ^ 
far  the  most  perfect  system  for  the  study  of  the 
law  which  had  ever  been  offered  to  the  public. 
His  '*  Legal  Outiines,"  of  which  but  one  volume 
ever  appeared,  has  also  been  commended  »  > 
text  book.  His  last  publication  is  ''  Ohromdea 
selected  from  the  Onginals  of  Oartaphilua  w» 
Wandering  Jew"  (2  vols.,  London,  1865). 

HOFFMAN,  FRAirgois  BsNotr,  a  French  dra- 
matist, poet,  and  ioumslist,  bom  in  Nan^i 
July  11,  1760,  died  in  Paris,  April  21,  Iw 
After  studying  law  at  Strasbourg,  he  enteiw 
the  army,  and  passed  some  time  in  Oornoa 
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Wb  fEtmUy  bftTing  pmrehased  his  diseharffe,  he 
retained  to  Nanoj,  whence  he  went  to  raris. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  pnbliriied  a  volume 
of  poems  (1785),  and  wrote  a  sncoessM  play 
on  the  subject  of  PhsBdra.  HavinJ^  visited  It- 
alVf  he  wrote  several  pieces  alter  his  return 
which  cansed  much  excitement  in  the  dramatic 
and  political  circles  of  the  day.  When  the  rev- 
oluti<»L  broke  out,  having  introduced  into  his 
opera  of  '^Hadrian"  that  Roman  emperor  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  horses  which  had  b^onged  to 
the  queen,  he  was  accused  of  a  desire  to  testify 
respect  for  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  it  was 
insisted  that  a  change  should  be  made  in  the 
play ;  but  Hoffinan  refased,  withdrew  the  piece, 
and  swore  never  to  set  foot  in  the  opera  house 
again.  He  wrote  for  the  Journal  det  dibaU  for 
more  than  80  years. 

HOFFMANN,  Ebnst  Thxodob  Wilheuc 
(Ahadsus),  a  German  writer,  bom  in  EOnigs- 
berg,  Jan.  24^  1776,  died  in  Berlin,  June  26, 
1822.  He  manifested  an  early  taste  for  music 
and  drawing,  in  which  at  the  age  of  14  he 
was  already  a  great  proficient.  Having  entered 
the  university  of  his  native  place,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  also  to 
eccentric  amusements  an^  intrigues,  he  was 
graduated  in  1795,  and  in  1796  began  Ihe  practice 
of  law  at  Glogau,  where  he  continued  his  studies, 
making  many  eminent  friends  and  meeting  con- 
tinually with  the  most  singular  adventures.  He 
was  soon  afterward  appointed  referendary  to 
the  superior  court  of  Berlin,  and  in  1800  was 
named  assessor  of  the  province  of  Posen ;  but 
having  drawn  a  number  of  caricatures  contain- 
ing allusions  to  the  *'  scandalous  chronicle"  of 
the  town,  the  minister,  instead  of  signing  his 
appointment  as  counsellor,  sent  him  to  rlock 
(1802).  Before  his  departure,  HolSman  married 
a  young  Polish  lady,  wno  shared  his  exile.  While 
at  Flock  he  wrote  much,  composed  masses  and 
a  grand  sonata,  and  copied  in  pen  drawing  all 
the  vases  of  the  Hamilton  collection.  In  1804 
his  friends  in  Berlin-  succeeded  in  having  him 
appointed  counsellor  of  the  regency  at  Warsaw. 
Here  his  life  became  a  strange  mixture  of  legal 
duties  and  theatrical  management,  his  clients 
visiting  him  behind  the  scenes,  where  he  was 
painting  or  training  musicians.  The  entry  of 
the  French  army  reduced  him  to  poverty.  He 
wandered  to  Berlin  and  Bamberg,  and  was  final- 
ly invited  by  his  future  biographer  Bochlita 
to  write  for  the  newspaper  which  the  latter 
then  edited  at  Leipsic.  In  compliance  -with 
this  request  he  wrote  '*  Observations  on  Beetho- 
ven's Symphony  "  and  "  Eappelmeister  John 
Kreisler."  He  also  took  part  for  some  time  in 
the  editorship  of  the  journal.  His  sufferings  at 
this  period  were  great  and  varied.  He  lost 
Lis  daughter,  saw  his  wife  shockingly  maimed 
tj  an  accident,  and  had  his  system  shaken 
by  a  nervous  fever.  But  during  8  years  he 
was  always  busy,  though  as  dissipated  as  in- 
dustrious, passing  his  nights  in  revels,  and 
his  days  as  editor,  leader  of  an  orchestra, 
translator,  designer  machinist^  freeoo  painter, 


or  church  singer.  He  was  ii|0mate  witii 
Jean  Paul  Richter  and  Earl  M.  von  Weber, 
and  became  with  Holbein  director  of  the  the- 
atre of  Bamberg.  While  directing  the  orches- 
tra of  the  theatre  of  Dresden,  Hoffinann  was  snr* 
prised  by  the  entry  of  the  French  army,  and  wit- 
nessed some  of  the  worst  horrors  of  war,  which 
he  has  described  in  a  letter  that  ^ows  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  startling  peculiarities. 
After  fresh  changes  as  manager,  author,  and 
lawyer,  Hoffinann  received  in  1816  an  appoint- 
ment as  counsellor  of  the  Eammergerieht^  soon 
after  which  he  obtained  much  celebrity  through 
the  success  of  several  operas  and  other  musi^ 
compositions.  From  this  time  he  had  money 
in  abundance,  and  his  eccentricities  and  dissi- 
pations were  redoubled.  He  was  sought  by 
the  first  society,  but  took  reftage  in  wine  cellars 
among  wild  companions.  At  times  he  would 
sketch,  and  there  is  still  in  a  tavern  in  Berlin 
an  album  filled  with  his  drawings.  To  render 
his  dissipation  less  gross  and  public,  his  literary 
friends  formed  a  club  known  as  the  Serapumt- 
Brud&Ty  and  the  results  of  their  meetings  were 
written  by  Hofihiann  in  the  form  of  a  collection 
of  articles  bearing  the  same  name,  which  con- 
tains his  best  tales  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1819-'21, 
with  a  supplementary  vol.,  1826).  One  of  the 
greatest  griefii  in  his  strange  life  was  the  death 
of  a  favorite  cat,  "Murr,"  which  he  regarded 
as  a  being  endowed  with  intelligence ;  and  he 
actually  published  a  book  containing  the  sup- 
posed reflections  of  this  animal  (Kat&r  Murr), 
Meanwhile  he  continued  with  success  his  liter- 
ary, legal,  and  musical  efforts,  making  money 
rapidly,  while  an  appointment  as  counsellor  to 
the  court  of  appeal  greatly  added  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  position.  Unfortunately  he  was 
soon  after  seized  with  a  disease  from  which  he 
suffered  terribly  for  many  months  until  his  death. 
During  his  illness  he  continued  to  dictate;  and 
though  he  had  when  in  health  manifested  in 
the  most  trying  situations  a  complete  disregard 
of  death,  he  now  often  exclaimed :  **  Life  at 
any  price."  Hoffmann  was  in  person  ex- 
tremely small,  but  well  made  and  remarkable 
for  continual  restiessness,  an  arch,  mocking  ex- 
pression iji  countenance,  and  a  peculiar  voice. 
Among  his  most  celebrated  and  curious  books  is 
Die  mmre  des  TmtfeU  (Berlin,  1816).  A  fbll 
collection  of  his  works  was  published  in  Berlin 
(16  vols.,  1827-'8;  6  vols,  additional,  1889). 
Several  of  his  tales  are  translated  in  the  '^  Speci- 
mens of  German  Romance,"  by  T.  Oarlyle. 

HOFFMANN,  Fbibdbioh,  a  German  phyd- 
oian,  born  in  Hidle,  Saxony,  in  1660,  died  there 
in  1742.  He  was  graduated  at  Jena,  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  physician  at  Minden  in  1682. 
He  visited  Holland  and  England  in  1684,  and 
after  his  return  was  appointed  phyrioian  to 
Frederic  William,  elector  of  Brandenburg.  The 
elector  Frederic  in.,  afterward  king  of  Prus- 
sia, appointed  him  in  1698  chief  professor  of 
medicine  in  Halle,  and  he  retained  this  position 
until  his  death.  His  name  ranks  with  those  of 
Boeihaave  and  Stafal.    He  was  one  of  the  first 
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to  advaiuM  me^oiae  ftom  the  old  mediaTal 
grounds,  mamtaining  that  the  phenomena  of 
aving  bodies  were  not  to  be  explained  by  the 
laws  of  inanimate  or  inonganio  nature,  but  that 
thej*  depeud  on  the  oontinual  action  of  life. 
If  his  theories  are  at  present  obsolete,  it  is  still 
true  t^at  he  at  least  supplied  new  bases  on 
which  newer  and  more  correct  prinoiples  were 
founded.  He  tested  the  action  of  many  medi- 
cines, and  invented  new  ones,  of  which  the 
dimirium  viscerate  and  liquor  anoduntUBre  still 
in  use.  He  was  the  discoverer  and  introducer 
of  Seidlitz  waters,  and  of  the  salt  obtained 
from  them.  Among  his  works  which  are  still 
of  value  are  the  Satianalis  Syst&ma  MedMna 
(Halle,  in8-'40),  Medieina  Comultatoria  (1721 
-^89),  and  ComultationumetJietpofuorumMedi' 
dnalium  Centuria  (1784). 

HOFFMANN  VON  FALLEBSLEBEN, 
Heibbioh  Auoust.  a  German  poet  and  an- 
tiquary, bom  at  Failersleben,  Hanover,  April  3, 
1798.  He  began  in  1816  the  study  of  theology 
at  Gdttiogen,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  litera- 
ture and  German  philology,  and  to  perfect  him- 
self in  these  went  to  Bonn.  Here  in  the  society 
of  the  brothers  Grimm  he  made  rapid  progreasi 
publishing  in  1820  his  Banner  Bruchst&cke  von 
Otfried.  He  then  travelled  much  and  made 
tiiorough  researches  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Denmark,  collecting  old  poetry.  He 
was  from  1828  to  1848  professor  and  librarian 
at  the  university  of  Breslau ;  but  having  among 
his  publications  of  old  and  feudal  songs  edited 
a  collection  {UhpoUHsehe  Lieder,  1840-'41) 
which  was  extremely  republican,  ne  was  de- 
prived of  his  place  by  a  special  royal  decree; 
an  event  which  rendered  him  very  popular.  He 
now  travelled  for  two  years,  studying  languages 
and  literature,  until  he  settled  in  1846  in  Meck- 
lenburg. In  1848  he  received  a  pension  and 
permission  to  return  to  Prussia.  His  political, 
liberal,  and  bacchanalian  songs  enjoy  so  great  a 
reputation  in  Germany  that  he  has  during  his 
travels  frequently  been  received  with  the 
wannest  popular  demonstrations  and  festivities. 
The  publication  of  the  Uhpolitisehe  Lied&r  led 
the  way  to  a  school  of  energetic  writing,  which 
attacked  not  only  political  abuses,  but  also  the 
heavy,  unintellectual  tone  of  Fhitisterth^m,  or 
bourgeois  life,  and  advocated  genial  activity, 
Hoffmann's  contributions  to  journalism  are 
extremely  varied  and  interesting. 

HOFFMANNSEGG,  Johann  OmrruBnTB, 
count,  a  German  botanist,  bom  in  Dresden, 
Hay  23,  1766,  died  tiiere,  Dec.  13,  1849.  He 
studied  in  Leipsic  and  Gdttingen,  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  Saxon  guard  from  1783  to  1786, 
and  afterward  spent  some  ^ears  in  travel  and 
in  scientific  discovery,  his  investigations  being 
particularly  directed  to  the  flora  of  Portugal. 
He  discovered  several  hundred  new  plants,  and 
also  made  important  contributions  to  entomol- 
ogy. After  his  return  to  Germany,  he  published, 
with  the  aid  of  H.  F.  Link,  his  celebrated  Flore 
PortugaiBe  in  French  and  Latin  (foL,  Berlin, 
1809-'3a),  a  magnificent  work,  toward  the  cost 
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at  which  hehimaelf  contributed  nearly  $40,000. 
It  was  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  botanj 
that  Oavanilles  gave  the  name  oiEoffmamimggia 
to  a  genus  of  South  American  plauta  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Flore  Fortugam^  Hofimannsegg 
published  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  bis  pos- 
session, and  Link  gave  to  the  world  his  Y(tyo^ 
en  Portugal  (Paris,  1805). 

HOFLAND,  Babbara,  an  English  anthoress, 
bom  in  Sheffield  m  1770,  died  Nov.  9, 1844.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Bobert  Wreaks,  a  mann* 
f&cturer  in  Sheffield,  and  in  1796  was  married 
to  Mr.  T.  Bradahaw  Hoole,  a  gentleman  also 
engaged  in  the  manufiuyturing  business.  He 
died  in  at^out  two  years,  and  soon  after  pecu- 
niary reverses  compelled  her  to  rely  upcn  her 
pen  for  support  In  1805  she  published  a  vol- 
ume of  poems,  and  witii  the  proceeds  estalM- 
ed  a  small  school  at  Harrowgate.  In  1808  de 
was  married  to  the  artist  Thomas  0.  Hofland, 
and  for  many  years  contributed  by  her  literary 
labors  to  their  mutual  support  Her  books 
were  written  chiefly  for  young  people,  aadsadi 
was  the  snocess  with  which  she  addressed  this 


dass  of  readers  that  it  is  said  nearly  i 
copies  were  sold  durmg  her  life.  In  America 
they  were  very  pfpular,  and  her  "Son  of  a 
Genius,"  "Oleigyman's  Widow,"  and  some 
others,  went  through  many  editions  here.  She 
was  an  industrious  writer,  and  her  last  book, 
"  Emily's  Reward,  or  a  Holiday  Trip  to  Paris," 
was  completed  just  before  her  death. 

HOFmANN,  Daotbl,  a  German  divine,  bom 
in  Halle  in  1588,  died  in  Wolfenbfittel  in  1621. 
A*t  first  professor  of  ethics  in  Jena,  he  after- 
ward tauffht  theology  in  Hehnstedt,  and  be- 
came well  known  in  the  stormy  controyeTsie& 
of  the  reformation,  opposing  Beza  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  eucharist.  He  was  censured  by  an 
assembly  of  divines  in  1598,  and  threatened  bj 
them  with  excommunication.  He  published  in 
reply  a  &mou8  apology.  In  1598  he  boldly  as- 
serted that  there  must  always  be  a  conlTadiO' 
tion  between  the  truths  of  theology  and  those 
of  philosophy,  attempting  to  prove  this  by  ex- 
tracts from  the  Pauline  epistles  and  Lathers 
writings.  Accused  by  Martini  and  Caselius,  he 
was  obliged  in  1601  to  recant;  but  r^nmmg 
the  next  year  to  his  original  views,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  professorship.  His  followers,  on 
account  of  their  belief  in  oppoeing  truths,  were 
called  Dnplicists,  their  opponents  Simplicists. 

HOFWYL.    Bee  Fsllbnbbbo. 

HOG  (««,  Linn.),  a  well  known  pachyderms- 
tons  animal,  found  throughout  the  world,  and 
sufficiently  characterized  in  the  article  Boab,  lo 
which  also  the  babyroussa  hcMz  is  alluded  ta 
Beside  the  common  sue  serofa  (Linn.),  the  hogS) 
as  a  family,  have  been  made  to  include  the  !»©• 
cary  {dicotylee^  Ouv.)  and  wart  hog  (phaeM^ft' 
rus,  F.  Cuv.) ;  and  tiie  name  of  hog  or  pig  M& 
been  erroneouslv  applied  to  aome  of  the  cavi^ 
the  armadillo,  the  porpoise,  and  other  animals 
with  porcine  appearance  and  habits.  The  den- 
tition is  as  follows:  incisors  4  or  J,  canin« 
}:{S  and  molars  ^il  43  or  l4  in  afl;  the 
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lower  inclfloin  prcjeot  forward,  and  the  caoinea, 
even  the  tipper,  curve  upward.  The  feet  are  4- 
toed,  the  2  anterior  or  intermediate  toes  being 
the  largest,  and  the  2  lateral  or  posterior  soarce- 
1 V  if  at  all  toubhlng  the  ground.  The  ntility  of 
the  hog  as  an  artideof  rood  is  in  great  measure 
owing  to  the  remarkable  feonnditgr  of  the  ani- 
mal in  all  dunates  except  the  polar ;  capable  of 
reprodnction  at  about  a  year  old,  and  producing 
firom  8  to  11^  and  even  more  at  a  birth  twice 
every  year,  the  supply  will  always  be  equal  to 
the  denuoid.  Yanban  has  estimated  the  product 
of  a  smgle  sow,  with  only  6  young  at  a  time,  in 
10  generations  to  be  about  6,500,000,  of  which 
600,000  may  be  deducted  on  account  of  acci- 
dental death.  The  ease  with  which  the  animal 
ia  ndsed  renders  it  advantageous  property  for 
the  poorest  dasses.  The  hog  was  highly  esteem- 
ed by  the  ancients,  and  was  the  animal  sacri- 
ficed to  Oerea,  the  goddess  of  the  harvest;  in 
Rome  under  the  emperors  the  art  of  cooking  its 
Jesh  was  practised  in  the  most  luxurious  and 
costiy  dishes,  and  in  a  manner  equaUv  cruel  and 
disgusting.  In  hot  climates,  as  in  Egypt,  pork 
is  not  oonridered  wholesome,  and  accordin^y 
the  legislators  and  priests  of  that  country  for- 
bade its  consumption  as  a  sanitary  measure; 
the  Jewish  and  Moslem  lawgivers  also  prohib- 
ited it,  and  these  sects  abstain  from  its  flesh  even 
in  cold  climates^  where  it  might  be  used  with 
safety.  Pork,  however,  is  generally  so  charged 
with  flit,  and  so  apt  to  be  the  matrix  of  entozoa, 
that  it  is  ranked  among  the  least  desirable  meats, 
and  espedally  to  be  avoided  by  persons  of  deli- 
cate stomachs.  The  alleged  special  connection 
between  scrofula  and  the  use  of  pork  for  food 
rests  upon  no  good  foundation,  as  this  disease 
may  and  does  originate  from  totally  different 
causes.  The  filthy  habits  of  the  hog  are  in 
great  measure  due  to  its  domestication*  the 
wHd  hog  is  cleanly,  and  sdects  its  food  cniefly 
ftom  vegetable  substances;  the  domesticated 
hog  is  kept  in  a  small  pen,  fed  upon  the  most 
disgusting  food,  and  is  reganled  as  much  an  in- 
strument for  conyerting  filth  into  compost  as 
an  animal  for  the  preparation  of  wholesome 
meat.  Hie  hog  has  the  propensity  to  wallow 
in  the  mire  common  to  all  pachyderms,  and 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  itself  of 
vermin,  or  of  protecting  its  thinly  covered  skin 
from  the  attacks  of  insects;  the  wild  boar  in 
this  respect  is  no  more  dir^  than  the  elephant, 
the  rhmoceros,  and  the  hippopotamus. — ^The 
hog  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  domestic 
economy,  commerce,  and  the  arts,  that  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  those  generally  considered  the 
best  varieties.  In  1856  the  whole  number  of 
swine  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at 
40,000,000,  of  the  estimated  value,  at  $7  a  head, 
of  $280,000,000.  If  this  animal,  whose  flesh, 
fat,  hair,  and  bones  are  so  valuable,  can  be  im- 
proved even  to  the  amount  of  $1  for  every  ani- 
mal, an  immense  sum  will  be  realized  to  the 
farmer.  Swine  were  probably  introduced  from 
Spain  into  EQspaniola  by  Columbus  in  1498, 
into  Florida  by  De  Soto  in  1588,  into  Nova 
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Scotia  and  Newfoundland  in  1558,  into  Canada 
in  1608^  and  into  Yirg^a  in  1609,  where  they 
multiplied  so  rapidly  that  in  18  years  the 
people  were  obli^  to  palisade  Jamestown  to 
keep  them  out.  Different  breeds  are  prized  ia 
different  districts,  according  to  tibe  fluiGy  of 
producers,  the  facility  of  raising  them,  and  the 
particular  object  of  the  farmer.  The  Ohmese 
ho^  both  the  white  and  black  varieties,  are 
easily  fiittened,  and  have  small  bones;  indeed 
thev  are  generally  too  flit  to  be  esteemed  as 
porlc,  and  are  considered  to  make  poor  bacon ; 
bred  carefully,  and  mixed  with  other  stodu, 
they  are  valuable  animals.  The  Neapolitan  la 
the  most  cdebrated  of  the  Italian  breeos,  doubt- 
less descended  from  the  improved  varieties  of 
andent  Rome,  and  the  stock  of  most  of  the  Eng- 
lish breeds;  though  not  very  hardy,  the  flesh  is 
of  superior  quali^ ;  it  is  snudl,  black,  with  few 
bristles,  short  snout^  erect  ears,  and  small  bones; 
crossed  with  the  Berkshire  breed,  the  form  is 
improved  and  the  constitution  hardened,  with 
a  remarkable  tendency  to  fktten  easily.  The 
Berkshhre,  an  Enslish  breed,  black  or  white,  is 
larser  than  the  Neapolitan,  with  more  brisUes. 
and  less  fat  to  the  meat  which  is  well  suited 
for  bacon  and  hams;  this  was  formerlv  pre> 
ferred  above  all  others  in  many  parts  of  N'ew 
En^^d,  but  its  cross  with  the  Chinese  is  more 
profitable,  as  the  weight  is  heavier  with  light 
feedinff,  and  the  disposition  milder.  The  Essex, 
crossed  with  the  Neapolitan,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable,  and  has  taken  more  prizes  in  Ensland 
than  any  other  breed:  it  is  black,  of  good  size 
and  symmetry,  mild  dispodtion,  easily  flattened, 
the  meat  of  excellent  quaHty,  and  the  dressed 
weight  at  12  and  18  months  250  to  400  lbs. ;  it 
is  not  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases.  The  Irish 
grazier  is  slow  in  coming  to  maturity,  but 
crossed  with  the  Berkshire  is  an  excellent  vari- 
ety. The  Wobum  or  Bedford  breed  was  origi- 
nally sent  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  Gen,  Wash- 
iogton,  and  was  produced  at  Wobum,  England, 
by  a  cross  of  the  Chinese  boar  and  a  lai^  Eng- 
lish hog;  when  pure  they  are  white,  with  dark 
ash-colored  spots ;  they  are  of  large  size,  with 
deep  round  bodies,  short  legs,  and  thin  hair, 
easily  kept  and  maturingearly.  The  Middlesex 
is  a  popular  breed  in  England,  and  has  been 
consiaerably  imported  into  the  United  States; 
it  is  derived  from  a  mixture  of  the  Chinese  with 
some  larger  stock ;  the  color  is  usually  white, 
and  the  size  larger  than  the  Suffolk,  weighing 
at  18  months  800  to  900  lbs. ;  the  bones  are 
smaller  than  in  the  Essex.  But  the  favorite  of 
all  breeds  seems  now  to  be  the  Suffolk,  so  named 
from  that  county  in  England,  whence  the  Lon- 
don market  has  long  be^  supplied ;  the  present 
breed  is  bdieved  to  have  originated  from  the 
old  Suffolk  crossed  with  the  Chinese  and  Berk- 
shire ;  the  pure  breed  is  remarkablv  symmetri- 
cal, small  and  compact,  short-legoed  and  small- 
headed,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  long,  lank, 
and  lean  hogs  of  the  western  prairies;  their 
early  maturity,  small  consumption  of  food,  and 
tendency  to  &t^  compensate  for  their  want  of 
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ibe ;  the  color  is  white.  These  are  the  most 
esteemed  varieties ;  tiiere  are  many  others^  im- 
ported and  domestio,  which  thrive  weU  in  peon- 
uar  districts^  and  which  are  more  or  less  ex- 
tolled bj  their  respective  fanciers.  WhUe  hogs 
are  kept  in  New  England  and  the  middle  states 
mostly  in  pens,  in  the  West  they  are  allowed  to 
range  in  the  woods  and  fields  till  within  8 
months  of  the  time  of  killing  them,  feeding  npon 
clover,  corn,  acorns,  and  mast — ^No  animal  dis- 
plays the  changes  arising  from  domestication 
more  than  the  hog,  as  may  be  seen  by  contrast- 
ing the  large,  savage,  long-legged  wild  boar, 
leiMling  dogs  and  horses  a  weary  chase,  with 
the  smaU,  docile,  plnmp,  short-legged  SofTolk, 
with  dtffionlty  getting  firom  one  side  of  his  pen 
to  the  other.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  the 
varieties  of  the  hog  are  derived  from  the  wild 
boar  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  the  Polynesian  species, 
the  African,  and  perhaps  the  babyronssa,  have 
become  crossed  with  introduced  breeds,  caus- 
ing the  same  variety  and  confusion  observed  in 
all  domesticated  animals;  the  reasons  for  not 
of  necessity  referring  these  to  a  single  ori^ 
have  been  given  in  the  article  Doo.  The  hog 
is  not  a  stupid  animal;  Jiike  other  pachyderms 
it  is  susceptible  of  education,  and  the  stories  of 
learned  pigs  and  hunting  hogs  do  no  discredit 
to  the  order  which  contains  the  elephant. — Sev- 
eral roecies  of  fossil  hogs,  of  the  genus  mut,  are 
found  in  the  tertiary  and  diluvial  deposits  of 
central  Europe ;  the  fossil  hogs  seem  to  have 
been,  like  the  present  animid,  charged  with 
fat;  the  teeth  are  the  portions  generally  met 
with,  as  the  bones  from  their  spongy  character 
would  soon  decay.  Allied  species  are  also 
found  in  the  same  formations  in  India. 

HOGAN,  JoHir,  an  Irish  sculptor,  bom  in 
Tallow,  CO.  of  Waterford,  in  Oct.  1800,  died  in 
Dublin,  March  27, 1858.  Originally  a  lawyer's 
clerk,  he  showed  so  decided  a  taste  for  sculp- 
ture, that  at  the  age  of  23  he  was  enabled  by 
the  liberality  of  some  friends  to  visit  Rome  for 
the  purpose  of  study.  His  "Drunken  Faun," 
one  of  his  most  original  conceptions,  was  pro- 
nounced ^Thorwaldsen  worthy  of  an  Athenian 
studio.  His  whole  artistic  career  was  passed  in 
Ireland,  and  his  works  are  chiefly  religious  sub- 
jects and  monumental 

HOGARTH,  Gboboe,  a  British  author  and 
musician,  bom  in  Scotland  about  1796.  In 
early  life  he  was  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  Ed- 
inburgh, but  went  to  London  as  a  musical  critic 
and  author.  In  1885  he  published  his  "Musical 
History,  Biography,  and  Criticism,"  and  in  1888 
^Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama,"  of  which 
an  abridged  edition,  under  the  title  of  "Me- 
moirs of  the  Operar-Italy,  France,  Germany, 
and  England,"  appeared  in  1851.  He  has  pub- 
lished some  other  miscellaneous  works  on  music, 
and  haa  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  daily 
press  on  musical  topics.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  "  London  Daily  News"  by  his  son-in-law, 
Charles  Dickens,  he  became  its  musical  critia 
His  writings  are  considered  standard  authorities 
on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 


HOGARTH,  or  more  properly  Hooast,  Vn> 
UAM,  the  great  satirical  painter  of  Englan4  bom 
in  London,  Nov.  20, 1697,  or  according  to  some 
authorities  in  1698,  died  Oct.  26,  1764.    His 
&ther,  the  son  of  a  Westmoreland  yeoman,  and 
by  profession  a  teacher  and  an  occasional  cor- 
rector of  the  press,  could  do  little  more  for  him 
than  "put  him  in  the  way  of  shifting  for  him- 
self."   His  education,  therefore,  was  scanty; 
but  his  eariy  taste  for  demgn  was  winced  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  ornaments  with  which 
his  school  books  were  adorned,  and  which  he 
tells  us  were  more  remarkable  than  the  exer- 
cises themselves.    In  due  time  he  was  apprea- 
ticed  to  a  silversmith  named  Gamble,  and,  in 
the  intervals  of  his  labors  in  engraving  arms  and 
ciphers,  gradually  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
drawing  from  nature.    At  20  years  of  age  en- 
graving  on  copper  was  his  utmost  ambition. 
The  firat  indication  of  the  direction  his  talents 
were  to  take  was  given  in  a  humorous  illostra- 
tion  of  a  pot-house  brawl,  of  which  he  was  a 
witness.    Upon  the  expiration  of  his  appren- 
ticeship in  1718  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Sir 
James  ThornhiU,  sergeant  painter  to  the  king, 
and  drew  from  the  life  at  the  academy  in  St. 
Martin's  lane,  without,  however,  attaining  any 
great  proficiency.    His  first  employment  seems 
to  have  been  the  engraving  of  shop  bills  and 
arms,  after  which  he  furnished  frontispieces  and 
sets  of  plates  for  books,  of  which  his  illustn- 
tionsof  "Hudibras"  afford  a  familiar  but  not 
very  fdicitous  example,  as  he  was  always  more 
successful  in  illustratmg  his  own  ideas  than  those 
of  others.    Having  meanwhile  acquired  some 
facility  in  painting,  he  endeavored  to  find  em- 
ployment in  painting  portraits,  a  branch  of  his 
art  in  which,  notwithstanding  his  avowed  con- 
tempt for  it,  he  might  have  attained  eminence 
had  he  chosen.    Thus  straggling  on,  and  always 
contriving,  as  he  tells  us,  to  be  "  a  ^n)mpt  pay- 
master,'' he  ventured  in  1780  upon  a  "stolen 
union"  with  the  daughter  of  his  former  master, 
Sir  James  Thornhil),  which  at  first  proved  veiy 
unpalatable  to  the  court  painter ;  but  when  his 
son-in-law  began  to  gain  distinctiim  Sir  James 
became  reconciled  to  the  young  couple,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  amity  untU  his  death.    Short- 
ly after  his  marriage  Hogarth  adopted  portrait 
painting  as  a  profession,  and  also  commenced 
what  he  called  "small  conversation  pieces,"  in 
which  the  figures  were  drawn  from  the  life,  and 
often  in  humorous  attitudes,  though  not  bur- 
lesques.   From  this  class  of  subjects  he  natural- 
ly proceeded  to  those  more  earnest  scenes  of 
daily  life  on  which  his  fame  rests.    In  1734  ap- 

S eared  the  6  prints  of  the  "  Harlot's  FrDgress," 
esigned  and  engraved  by  himself,  and  the  artist 
at  once  became  famous.  Upward  of  1,200  sub* 
Bcribers  entered  their  names  for  the  aeries,  of 
which  8  piratical  imitations  almost  immedi^y 
appeared,  to  the  detriment  of  the  punter,  who 
in  1785  procured  the  passage  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament securing  to  an  engraver  the  copyrigbt 
of  his  plates  for  14  years.  Recognizing  by  the 
applause  which  greeted  these  works  his  true 
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path  to  fortane,  be  renoimced  portrait  ptdntiDff, 
and  followed  up  hia  Bacoess  by  the  '*  Rake's 
Progress,'*  "Industry  and  Idleness,"  '^Marriage 
k  la  Mode,"  the  'Toor  Times  of  the  Day,"  the 
"Four  Stages  of  Cruelty,"  "Beer  Lane"  and 
"  Gin  Lane,"  and  other  works,  in  series  or  single, 
which  were  engraved  by  himself,  and  were  pro- 
dnoed  at  regular  interyius  until  tiie  close  of  his 
life.  Appearing  at  a  time  when  the  national 
efforts  in  art  were  few  and  feeble,  they  won  a 
popularity  which  has  perhaps  increased  with 
time,  and  to  which  that  of  no  contemporary 
artist  can  be  compared.  To  the  last  he  re- 
tained his  wonderful  powers^  and  a  careful  com- 
parison of  all  his  works  will  show  no  lack  of  in* 
Tention  or  satiric  humor  in  any  of  them.  Like 
many  men  of  genius,  however,  Hogarth  had  his 
Mbles,  and  amon^  them  was  the  impression, 
which  his  reputation  as  a  satirist  could  never 
shake,  that  the  highest  branch  of  the  art,  his- 
torical painting,  was  his  true  vocation.  He 
railed  at  the  old  masters,  especially  deriding  the 
pretensions  of  connoisseurs  and  the  popular 
estimates  of  the  value  of  old  pictures,  and  with 
a  self-oonftdence  almost  ludicrous  undertook  to 
show  that  no  preliminary  training  was  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  good  historical  painting.  The 
result  was  his  "Paul  before  Peliz,"  the  "  Pool 
of  Bethesda,"  and  some  other  works  executed 
at  the  outset  of  hia  career ;  and  "Sigismunda," 
painted  in  1759,  in  competition  with  a  picture 
on  the  same  subject  by  Oorremo,  and  in  direct 
illustration  of  his  principle.  In  all  these,  not- 
withstanding some  points  of  excellence,  it  is  eaby 
to  see  that  the  artist  is  treading  on  un&miliar 
ground  The  ridicule  which  the  last  mentioned 
picture  encountered  equalled  that  bestowed  upon 
his  "Analysis  of  Beauty"  (4to.,  London,  1758). 
the  leading  principle  of  which  is  that  a  curved 
line,  in  shape  somewhat  like  the  letter  S,  is  the 
foundation  of  all  beauty.  But  Hogarth  preserv- 
ed his  equanimity  unmoved  until  his  uuhappy 
quarrel  in  1762  with  Wilkes  and  Ohurchill, 
which  he  seems  to  have  provoked  by  a  print, 
entitled  "The  Times,"  indirectly  ridiculing 
Wilkes  and  the  opponents  of  the  ministry. 
Wilkes  replied  in*  a  strain  of  coarse  abuse  in 
the  17th  number  of  the  "  North  Briton,"  and 
Churchill  in  a  poetical  epistle  lashed  the  paint- 
er, and  more  particularly  "  Sigismunda,"  with 
all  his  strong  powers  of  satire.  Hogarth  re- 
venged himself  upon  his  opponents  with  his 
pencil,  depicting  the  former  simply  in  his  natu- 
ral ugliness,  with  a  Satanic  leer  which  the  dem- 
agogue could  not  but  acknowledge  was  eenu- 
ine,  and  the  latter  as  a  canonical  bear  holding 
a  pot  of  porter  and  hugging  a  knotted  club. 
"Never,"  saysWalpole,  "did  angry  men  of 
their  abilities  throw  mud  with  less  dexterity." 
The  controversy,  however,  affected  Hogarth^s 
health  and  spirits,  and  probably  hastened  his 
death. — It  was  long  the  fashion  to  assign  to 
Hogarth^s  works  no  higher  merit  than  tiiat 
of  clever  caricatures ;  and  his  contemporaries 
certainly  had  an  interest  in  attempting  to 
depreciate  an  artist  whose  genius  so  far  tran- 


scended their  own.  But  posterity  has  elevated 
the  painter  "that  saw  the  manners  in  the 
face"  to  a  position  which  few  others  of  his 
class  or  country  have  occupied.  The  greater 
part  of  his  pictures,  notwithstanding  ^e  broad 
touches  of  humor  by  which  they  are  re- 
lieved, are  in  no  respect  caricatures  in  the 
present  sense  of  the  term,  but  strong  and  mss- 
culine  satires,  in  which  the  vices  of  a  corrupt 
age  are  drawn  with  a  relentless  keenness  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Juvenal.  Some  of  the  most 
masterly,  lij^e  the  series  of  "Marriage  k  la 
Mode,"  the  "Rake's  Progress,"  or  the  "Har- 
lot's Process,"  have  even  been  called  epical 
from  their  development  of  story,  manners, 
character^  and  passion;  and  all  of  them  are 
strictly  historical,  and  therefore  of  high  value, 
as  representations  of  the  manners  of  the  age. 
In  the  words  of  Thackeray :  "  We  look,  and  we 
see  pass  before  us  the  England  of  a  nundred 
years  agQ."  Every  rank  in  life  and  almost 
every  pursuit ;  the  frivolous  dissipations  of  the 
rich,  the  vices  and  debaucheries  of  the  poor;  the 
dress,  manners,  habits,  and  even  the  thoughts 
of  the  time ;  the  streets,  squares,  and  buildmgs 
of  London  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  of  the 
year — ^all  are  reproduced  with  a  minuteness  and 
fidelity  that  rival  the  photographer's  art  The 
moral  which  many  of  Hogarth's  works  are  de- 
signed  to  inculcate  is  as  simple  and  downright 
as  his  character.  A  man  of  sturdy  independ- 
ence and  great  determination,  plain-spoken, 
jovial,  and  kindly  and  brimfiQ  of  national  preju- 
dices, among  which  contempt  of  Frenchmen 
and  every  thing  foreign  predominated,  he  pre- 
sents a  true  type  of  the  old-fashioned  English- 
man, and  reflects  in  every  picture  his  hearty 
English  nature.  Buch  a  man  could  never  risk 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt  as  to  his  meaning, 
but  came  to  the  point  at  once.  Hence  the  char- 
acteristic of  his  satire  is  strength  rather  than 
delicacy,  and  we  must  seek  for  the  peculiar 
evidences  of  his  genius  in  the  keen  obeerva* 
tion,  the  accumulation  of  minute  and  appropri- 
ate circumstances,  the  humor  and  the  broad 
human  nature  which  his  works  reveal.  Their 
technical  merits,  the  composition  alone  except- 
ed, in  which  it  is  safe  to  say  he  has  scarcely 
been  approached,  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
unfavorable  comment,  and  Walpole,  adopting 
the  prejudice  of  the  time,  has  ventured  to  de« 
clare  that  Hogarth  was  no  painter.  8o  much 
indeed  did  he  suffer  under  this  imputation,  that 
his  profits  were  derived  solely  ^m  the  sale  of 
his  enffravings,  while  the  original  pictures  had 
to  be  dispos^  of  by  lotteries  or  otherwise  for 
insignificant  sums.  It  is  a  striking  commentary 
upon  the  taste  of  the  age  that  the  6  pictures  of 
"Marriage  k  la  Mode"  were  sold  in  1744  for 
£19  e«.,  thouffh  50  years  afterward  they  brought 
£1,881.  Modem  critics,  however,  have  de- 
clared that,  with  tlie  single  exception  of  the 
color,  which  Hogarth  purposely  subdued  in 
order  that  the  attention  might  not  be  diverted 
from  his  moral,  these  works  are  superior  to 
most  of  the  recent  productions  of  English 
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painters.  After  tlie  lapse  of  nearly  a  centarj 
from  his  death,  the  great  painter  of  man  and 
manners  stands  nnapproacned  in  his  peculiar 
sphere — ^perhaps  unapproachable ;  and  posterity 
will  willmgly  adopt  the  criticism  of  Charles 
Lamb :  "  Other  pictures  we  look  at;  his  prints 
we  read."  Of  the  varions  editions  of  his 
works,  the  best  is  that  published  hj  the  Boy- 
dells  (atlas  fol.,  London.  1790),  the  original 
plates  of  which,  retonchea  by  Heath  and  others, 
nave  been  issued  in  8  subsequent  editions,  that 
of  Bohn  (London,  1848)  being  thp  last.  An- 
other edition  in  athis  folio,  containing  Hogarth's 
works  re^ngraved  by  Thomas  Cook,  was  pub- 
li^ed  in  London  in  1802,  but  is  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Boydells.  The  best  4to.  edition  is 
that  edited  by  Nichols  and  Steevens  (8  vols., 
London,  1808-'17),  with  letterpress  illustrar 
tions.  New  editions  of  his  works  appeared  re- 
cently in  Leipsic  and  Stuttgart.  The  *'  Analysis 
of  Beauty,"  m  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadley  and  Dr.  MorelL 
was  reprinted  in  1810 ;  it  has  been  transkted 
into  German,  French,  and  Italian. 

HOGG,  Jaiobs,  better  known  as  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  a  Scottish  author  and  poet,  bom  in 
the  pariah  of  Ettrick  on  the  river  of  that  name 
in  Selkirkshire,  Jan.  25. 1772  (according  to  his 
own  statement,  although  the  parish  register  re- 
cords his  baptism  as  having  taken  place  Deo.  9, 
1770),  died  Nov.  21, 1885.  He  was  descended 
from  a  family  of  shepherds,  and  his  youth  and 
early  manhood  were  devoted  to  the  same  occu- 
pation. He  probably  never  received  a  year's 
schooling  in  the  course  of  his  life,  but  was  for- 
tunate in  having  a  mother  who  loved  the  old 
ballads  and  border  minstrelsy  of  Scotland,  whid^ 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  to  her  chil- 
dren. These  fastened  upon  his  imagination,  and 
while  tending  his  flocks  he  imbibed  at  once  a 
taste  for  poetry  and  the  desire  to  become  a  poet. 
It  was  not  until  he  was  about  24  or  25  years  of 
age  that  he  began  to  compose  verses,  and  his 
earliest  efforts  were  seriously  frustrated  by  his 
imperfect  penmanship.  He  soon  became  known 
to  the  shepherds  and  fanners  of  the  neighbor- 
hood as  ^  Jamie  the  Footer,"  and  in  1800  a  song 
of  his  entitled  '^Donald  MacDonald,"  written 
under  the  apprehension  of  an  invason  of  the 
kingdom,  obtained  great  popularity,  although 
the  name  of  the  author  was  not  known.  From 
Whitsunday.  1790,  to  Whitsunday,  1799,  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Laidlaw  of  Blaokheatb, 
who  gave  him  fi;^  access  to  his  libraiy ;  and  by 
the  age  of  80  Hogg  had  repaired  the  defects  of 
his  early  education  by  a  tolerably  full  course  of 
reading.  In  1801,  while  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh 
to  sell  sheep,  he  was  even  tempted  to  publish  a 
small  collection  of  his  songs,  under  tiie  titie  of 
*^  Scottish  Pastorals,  Poems,  and  Songs."  In 
the  succeeding  year  Sir  Walter  Scott,  while  ex- 
ploring the  border  counties  for  materials  for 
his  ''Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  met 
with  Hogg,  who  famished  him  with  a  number 
of  old  balkds,  and  in  whom  he  manifested. a 
strong  interest.    It  was  at  the  instigation  of 


Scott  that  in  1807,  to  repair  his  losses  in  an  at- 
tempt to  start  a  sheep  facm  in  the  Hebrides,  be 
pubushed  a  second  collection  of  poems  entitled 
the  '^  Mountain  Bard,"  which  brought  him  in 
several  hundred  pounds.     With  tMs  sam  he 
again  attempted  farming,  was  again  nnsncoeH- 
Mj  and  in  Feb.  1810,  went  to  Edinburgh  to 
follow  the  career  of  an  author.    For  a  jear  he 
barely  supported  himself  by  editing  a  weekly 
paper  called  the  "Spy,"  and  at  the  suggestion 
of  his  friends  he  set  about  a  longer. and  more 
regular  work  than  he  had  hitherto  attempted. 
This  was  published  in  1818  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Queen's  Wake,"  and  at  once  obtained  a 
popularity  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Boott^ 
b^  metrical  romances.  It  contains  ^  Eilmeny," 
his  most  admired  poem.    Thencefortii  bis  liiiB 
was  pretty  equally  devoted  to  literatnre  and 
fuming,  the  former  being  on  the  whde  nther 
the  more  profitable  occupation.    By  the  kind- 
ness of  the  duke  of  Buocleugh  he  was  presented 
with  tiie  rent-free  life  occupancy  of  the  ftrm  of 
Altrive  Lake  in  the  braes  of  Tarrov,  wbo^e  he 
might  have  lived  prosperously  had  not  ambition 
prompted  him  to  rent  a  much  larser  &nn  ad- 
Joining,  in  attempting  to  manage  which  be  was 
m  a  few  years  reduced  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy.  He  was  all  this  time  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to ''  Blackwood's  Magarine,"  and  the  broad- 
ly drawn  character  of  the  "  Ettrick  Shepherd," 
which  figures  so  prominently  in  the  IfoUaAinr 
hrasiaruB^  contributed  to  the  magazine  bj  Wil- 
son and  others,  made  his  name  familiar  to  all 
pdrts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stata 
Hogg  was  at  first  rather  disconcerted  at  the 
liberties  taken  with  him  by  his  friends  in  these 
papers,  but  finally  relished  the  joke  as  mndi  as 
any  one.    In  1881  he  went  to  London  to  s^pe^ 
intend  the  publication  of  some  of  his  wwa, 
and  was  lionized  in  a  style  to  which  few  lite^ 
ary  men  are  accustomed.    The  public  thongbt 
that  a>  second  Bums  had  descended  from  the 
Scottish  hills,  and  the  poet  was  engaged  to  ban- 
quets and  entertainments  weeks  in  sdraoce, 
and  often  to  three  a  day.    He  died,  aflera  short 
illness,  of  dropsy,  universall  v  lamented.  Among 
his  principal  works,  in  addition  to thoseinen- 
tioned,  are  the  poems  of  "  Madoo  of  thelloor, 
the  "Pilgrims  of  tiie  Sun,"  "Queen  Hynde, 
"  Jacobite  Relics,"  &c. ;  in  prose, "  The  Browme 
of  Bodsbeck,"  "Winter  Evening  Tales,''  "Tbe 
Three  Perils  of  Woman,"  "  The  Three  Perils  of 
Man,"  the  "  Altrive  Tales,"  &c. 

HOGSHEAD,  an  old  English  measure  of  c^ 
pacity  of  63  wine  gallons.  For  ale,  beer,  and 
claret,  it  possessed  in  Great  Britain  diiBrent 
values.  For  liquids  it  is  in  the  United  SUtes 
the  same  as  the  English  wine  hogshead,  ^rhen 
used  for  tobacco,  the  Kentucky,  Missouri,  iw 
Virginia  hogshead  contmns  a  mean  net  veipn 
of  1,200  lbs.,  tiiat  of  Maryland  800  lbs.,  and  of 
Ohio  750  lbs. 

HOGUE,  Ljl.    See  Oape  La  Hague. 

HOHENLINDEN,  a  village  of  Bavans,, » 
the  circle  of  Upper  Bavaria,  20  m.  E.  of  Mraucn, 
memorable  for  a  battle,  Dec  8, 1800,  between 
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the  Freaoh  under  Morean  and  the  Anstrians 
under  the  archduke  John.  The  village  stands 
on  the  ddrt  of  a  ihiek  wood,  throngh  which 
rons  the  road  from  Munich  to  Hflhldorf.  Mo- 
rean,  having  ascertained  that  the  Anstrians 
were  advancing  npon  this  road  in  the  direction 
of  Munich,  disposed  his  forces  along  the  edge 
of  the  wood  on  the  Munich  side,  and  sent 
Richepanse  with  a  detachment  to  £ul  npon  the 
enemy^s  flank  while  entangled  in  the  forest 
When  the  imperialists,  anticipating  no  resist- 
ance, reached  the  point  where  the  x^»ad  emerges 
npon  the  open  plam,  the  head  of  their  colomn 
was  attacked  by  Glronchy's  division,  and  a  des> 
perate  conflict  took  place,  the  Anstrians  en- 
deavoring to  debooch  from  the  defile  and  ex- 
tend themselves  along  the  front  of  the  wood, 
and  the  iVench  striving  to  force  them  bacL 
The  snow  fell  so  thickly  that  the  hostile  armies 
conld  not  see  each  other,  and  the  firing  of  each 
was  directed  by  the  flash  from  the  gnns  of  the 
opposite  party.  Meanwhile  the  division  of 
Bichepanse  was  intercepted  by  the  right  wing 
of  the  Anstrians,  which  was  advancing  throngh 
the  forest  by  another  road,  and  was  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  van,  however,  pressed  on, 
and  ftlling  npon  the  main  body  of  the  Anstri- 
ans while  the  struggle  with  Gronchy's  regi- 
ments was  still  going  on,  completed  their  dis- 
comfiture. The  imperialists  were  routed  with 
terrible  loss,  and  all  their  artillery  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  The  Austrian  right  wing, 
which  had  emerged  from  the  wood  and  was 
engaged  against  Grenier's  division  with  not  a 
iitde  prospect  of  victcwy,  retreated  at  the  news 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  main  body,  and  was 
ahnost  cut  to  pieces  in  the*  defile,  llie  rear  of 
Bichepanse'sdivi8i<»had  continued  to  maintain 
itself  against  superior  numbers,  and  was  now  res- 
cued by  its  victorious  comrades.  By  night  the 
French  had  driven  their  enemv  through  the 
forest  at  all  points,  and  compelled  them,  after 
losing  14^000  men  and  100  pieces  of  cannon, 
to  withdraw  across  the  Inn.  About  66,000  men 
were  encaged  on  each  aide.  The  moral  effect 
of  this  victory,  the  most  decisive  except  that 
«f  Bivoli  which  either  party  had  gained  during 
the  war,  was  still  more  disastrous  to  Austria 
than  the  aotaal  loss  which  she  suffered.  It  left 
her  army  without  resources,  and  after  one  or 
two  less  important  engagements  an  armistice 
was  agreed  upon  three  weeks  afterward. 

HOHENLOHE  -  WALDENBUBG  -  SOHIL. 
lilNGSFUBST,  Albxakdeb  Leopold  Frascib 
Emmbbioh,  prince  of,  a  Hungarian  prelate,  bom 
in  Kupferzell,  near  Waldenburg^  Aug.  17, 1793, 
died  Nov.  14, 1849.  Having  resolved,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  his  famfly,  to  enter  the  churon 
he  studied  theology  at  Y  ienna,  Tyman,  ana 
Ellwangen,  was  ordained  priest  in  1815,  and, 
after  two  years  spent  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  at  Stuttgart  and  Munich,  visited  Bome, 
perfbrminff  before  his  return  a  pilgrimage  to 
Loretto.  In  1817  he  was  made  ecdesiastieal 
eounsdior  to  the  vicar-general  of  Bamberg,  in 
1824  canon  of  the  chapter  of  GrosBwardein,  in 


1829  provost  of  the  same  bodv,  and  in  1844 
bishop  of  Sardica  in  partibuM  wfldeUum,  In 
June,  1821,  having  been  cured  of  a  malady,  as 
he  supposed,  through  the  prayers  of  a  devout 
peasant  named  Martin  Michel,  he  was  induced 
to  try  the  same  means  I6r  the  cure  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Schwarzenberg,  who  was  a  para^tic. 
Having  introduced  Martin  Michel  into  her  pres- 
ence, he  instructed  her  to  Join  him  in  prayer 
and  ftith.  '^The  prayer  finished,"  wrote  the 
prince  in  his  memoirs,  "I  felt,  I  never  could  ex- 
plain how,  something  like  a  secret  impulse 
which  made  me  cry  out  to  the  princess :  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  arise  and  walk.  .  .  .  The 

princess was  able  not  only  to  stand, 

which  she  had  not  done  before  for  8  years,  but 
to  walk."  The  &me  of  this  reputed  miracle  soon 
spread  all  over  Europe,  and  Trince  Hohenlohe 
was  constantly  beset  by  sufferers  under  every 
sort  of  infirmity.  He  usually  answered  their 
applications  through  his  secretary,  instructing 
them  to  perform  some  special  devoti<«is,  such 
as  a  retreat  or  a  novena,  to  have  a  strong  fidth, 
and  at  a  certain  dav  and  hour  to  Join  in  prayers 
which  he  would  then  offer  for  theur  recovery. 
The  most  extraordinary  cures  are  alleg^  to 
have  taken  place  under  these  drcumstancea, 
always  at  the  appointed  hour.  Many  were  re- 
ported in  Great  Britain  and  Irdand.  and  some 
in  the  United  Btatea.  The  case  of  Mrs.  Ann 
Mattingly  of  Washington,  D.  0.,  who  was  said 
to  have  miraculdisly  recovered  of  a  tumor, 
March  10, 1824,  In  consequence  of  the  prayers 
of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  caused  at  the  time  a  con- 
siderable excitement  The  alleged  miracles  were 
regarded  by  Protestants  as  deceptions,  but  the 
Boman  Catholics  have  generally  believed  them 
genuine,  although  they  were  not  formally  sanc- 
tioned by  the  pope.  A  biographer  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe  relates  that  during  tiie  last  year  of 
his  life  18,000  sick  persons  came  to  him  for  re- 
liefl  He  left  several  works,  chiefly  on  the  man- 
ner and  efficacy  of  prayer,  a  defence  of  himself 
against  the  ^^  Weimar  Journal,"  and  his  MS- 
mair€»  et  eoopMeneei  (8vo.,  Paris,  1885), 

HOHENSTAUFEK,  the  name  of  a  German 
ftmily  of  princes,  which  ruled  the  German  em- 
pire, with  short  interruptions,  from  1188  to 
1254.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  castle  on 
Mount  Staufen  in  Wtlrtemberg,  built  by  Frede- 
ric of  BQren,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  £unily. 
BSa  son,  known  as  Frederic  of  Stauibn,  was  a 
stanch  adherent  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  dur- 
ing his  long  struggles  with  the  see  of  Bome  and 
various  rivals  in  Geimany,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Merseburg  received  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
AgneflL  and  the  duchy  of  Swabia.  This  sudden 
elevation  of  the  house,  which  from  another  nos* 
session  in  Swabia,  Waiblingen.  was  also  called 
Ghibelline,  was  the  origin  of  its  long  strngsle 
with  the  mighty  rival  flunilv  of  the  Guelphs. 
Of  Frederic's  two  sons,  Frederic  H.,  the  One- 
eyed,  was  confirmed  by  Henry  Y.,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Henry  IV .,  in  the  poesessiott  of 
Swabia,  while  Conrad  received  Franconia.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Henry,  Conrad  and  Lothaire 
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of  Saxony  appeared  aa  competitors  for  the  im- 

Eerial  dignity,  and  the  great  power  of  the  Ho* 
enatanfen  waa  the  ohief  caase  of  the  BaoceBS 
of  the  Saxon.  After  the  death  of  the  latter 
(1187),  however,  0<mrad,  who  had  waged  a 
long  war  against  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and 
the  Gnelphs,  ascended  the  throne  of  Germany 
as  the  th&d  of  that  name.  His  nephew  Frederic 
BarbaroBsa  became  his  successor  (1152-^90), 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  YI.  (died 
1197).  The  son  of  the  latter,  Frederic,  a  child 
of  2  years,  waa  not  acknowledged  as  successor, 
and  his  undo  Philip,  too,  had  to  struggle  against 
rivals,  and  was  finally  slain  by  Otho  of  Wittela- 
bach  (1208).  But  soon  after  the  young  Frederic 
n..  (1212-'60)  rose  in  defence  of  his  rights^  and 
waged  a  gallant  struggle  against  his  enemies  in 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  where  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  mother  Constance  the  Norman 
possessions.  His  son  Oonrad  IV.  died  early  in 
Italy  (1254),  where  all  the  remaining  male  in- 
heritors  of  the  name  of  Hohenstaufen  soon  af- 
ter perished  in  their  strug^e  against  Bome  and 
the  nouse  of  Ai^jon :  Manfred,  a  son  of  Frede- 
ric n..  in  the  battle  of  Benevento  in  1266; 
Oonraoin,  the  young  son  of  Oonrad  lY.,  on  the 
scaffold  at  Naples  in  1268 ;  and  Enzio,  a  natural 
son  of  Frederic,  and  the  sons  of  Mianfred,  in 
prison.  The  possessions  of  the  house  were  di- 
Tided  amongvarious  fanulies.  and  now  belong 
to  Baden,  wtlrtemberg,  and  Bavaria.  The 
principal  work  on  the  histtry  of  the  family 
is  Ranmer's  Geschichte  der  Mohenxtaufen  wid 
ihrer  Zeit, 

HOHENZOLLERN,  a  territory  of  S.  W.  Ger- 
many, since  Dec.  7,  1849,  an  administrative 
division  of  Prussia,  but  which  previous  to  that 
date  formed  two  small  independent  principali- 
ties of  the  Germanic  confederation  under  the 
names  of  HohenzoUern-Hechingen  and  Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen,  Hechingen  and  Sigmaring- 
en  beinff  the  capitals.  The  territory  forms  a 
long  and  narrow  strip  of  land,  surrounded  by 
Wnrtemberg,  except  on  the  S.  W.,  where  it  la 
bounded  by  Baden ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  66.000.  It  is  watered  by  the  Neckar  and 
some  of  its  affluents,  and  by  the  Danube,  which 
crosses  it.  Its  mountains  belong  to  the  Eauhe 
Alps.  Agriculture,  cattle  raising,  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  wooden  ware  are  the  chief  oc- 
cupations of  the  inhabitants.  The  Eoman 
Catholic  is  the  predominant  religion.  The  ter- 
ritory derives  its  name  from  an  old  mountain 
castle  near  Hechingen.  This  was  the  original 
abode  of  the  afterward  princely  house  of  Ho- 
henzollem,  to  which  the  reigning  dynasty  in 
Prussia  belongs.  Oount  Thassilo  (800)  is  men- 
tioned as  the  most  ancient  progenitor  of  this 
hiouse,  which,  after  various  divisions,  finally 
ceded  its  possessions  to  Prussia,  being  unable  to 
maintain  its  position  after  the  storm  of  1848-'9. 
HOLBAOH,  Paul  Hxnei  Thibt  t>\  baron,  a 
French  philosopher,  bom  in  Heidelsheim,  in  the 
Palatinate,  in  1728,  died  in  ;Paris,  Jan.  21, 1789. 
He  was  taken  to  Paris  when  very  young  by  his 
father,  from  whom  ho  inherited  a  considerable 


fortune.    A  large  part  of  this  he  expended  in 
hospitalities  to  the  free  thinkers  of  his  time, 
whom  he  regularly  entertained  at  his  splendid 
table,  so  that  Galiani  styled  him  the  premier 
mcAtre  cPhdtel  de  la  pUleeophie,    The  boldest 
opinions  and  the  most  irreligious  principles  were 
here  discussed  without  restraint,  D^HoIhach 
himself  being  among  the  bitterest  assaUants  of 
Christianity.    He  meanwhile  published  anony- 
mously several  athebtic  and  materialist  worim. 
His  first,  Le  GhrUUanieme  dheUk,  mi  exoMUA 
dee  prineipei  et  dee  effete  de  la  religunh  reUUe, 
appeared  in  1767  under  the  name  of  Boolanger, 
who  had  previously  written  his  Jntt^rvit^  di» 
ffoilee.    Next  came  L'eeprit  du  eUrge,  eu  le 
Chrietianiems  primit\f  tengi  dee  entrqprieee  et 
dee  excke  de  noeprHree  modenue^  which  a  decree 
of  parliament,  Aug.  18, 1770,  sentenced  to  be 
burned  by  the  public  executioner.    The  same 
year  he  published  his  most  celebrated  book,  Le 
eysUme  de  la  nature,  &u  dee  loie  dn  mende  phy- 
^que  et  moral,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Mira- 
baud,  eeeritaire  perpituel  de  Vacadmie  J^Vim- 
pai$e;  this  created  such  scandal  thatYoltaire 
himself  thought  proper  to  refute  it  in  the  arti- 
de  Dieu  of  his  JHeticTmairephiheephiqfis,  wb3e 
Goethe  declared  that  he  recoiled  from  it  in  ab- 
horrence as  from  a  '^  cadaverous  spectre.^     It 
passed,  however,  through  8  editions  between 
1817  and  1824,  and  anew  edition  in  German  was 
published  in  Leipsic  in  1848.    In  1772  a  short 
pamphlet,  Le  ban  iene,  cu  idees  natvreUet  eppa9iee 
aux  idiee  eumatureUee,  reproduced  in  a  more 
familiar  form  the  principles  he  had  previowly 
advocated ;  and  this  pamphlet,  which  has  been 
frequently  reprinted  and  hurgely  circulated  under 
the  title  of  Le  han^ieTie.  du  cure  MeUier,  has 
more  powerfully  than  any  other  publication 
contributed  to  diffiise  the  prindples  of  infidelity 
among  the  middle  classes  in  France.  Le  eyet^wu 
eoeial,  ou  lee  prineipei  naturele  de  la  meraU  et 
de  la  politique,  appeared  in  1778,  and  La  morale 
universelle,  ou  he  devoire  de  Vhomme  fondee  mtr 
la  nature,  in  1776.    Host  of  these  works  were, 
as  soon  as  they  appeared,  proscribed  by  the 
church  and  the  parliament,  and  were  even  dis- 
claimed by  philosophers.    D'Holbadi  himself  is 
said  to  have  been  a  much  better  man  than  would 
be  inferred  fh>m  his  books ;  he  was  genial,  kind- 
hearted,  and  liberal.    He  rendered  a  service  to 
science  and  natural  philosophy  by  tranalatiDg 
some  valuable  German  works.    In  his  literary 
performances  he  had  the  help  of  Lagrange,  the 
teacher  of  his  children,  of  Naigeon,  to  whoae 
hands  he  confided  all  his  works,  and  of  Diderot 
HOLBEIN,  Hans,  or  Jobasv,  a  Gennan 
painter,  bom  in  Augsburg  or  Gmndstadt  in  1495 
or  1408,  died  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1S54^ 
He  was  the  son  of  a  painter  of  the  same  name 
(Hans  der  dltere)  of  considen^le  eminence  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  and  whila 
a  boy  followed  his  father  to  Basd.    He  early 
manifested  great  ability  in  portraits  and  in  com- 
podtions  of  an  devated  religious  dbaracfcer. 
About  1526  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
Erasmus,  whose  portrait  be  painted,  and  soon 
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altar  minted  En^^d,  where  he  imssed  the  re- 
minder of  bis  life.  A  letter  from  ErasmoB 
recommended  him  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
introdaoed  him  «t  ooort.  Henry  YIII.  at  onoe 
made  him  eoort  painter,  with  a  liberal  pension, 
and  thenceforth  Holbein  was  intrusted  with 
maoj  commissions,  chiefly  for  portraits,  both 
from  the  king  and  the  principal  personages  of 
the  kingdom.  He  is  distingaiBhed  as  a  historical 
pmnter.  portrait  painter,  and  engraver  on  wood. 
The  pamting  in  the  Dresden  gallery,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  as  queen  of  heaven,  with  the  child 
in  her  arma,  and  the  family  of  the  burgomaster 
Jacob  Meyer  of  Basel  kneeling  before  her,  is  a 
noble  specimen  of  his  style.  In  the  library  at 
Bead  is  also  a  fine  aeries  of  the  "Passion  of 
Christ"  on  panda.  His  portraits  of  Heniy 
VIIL  and  four  of  his  queens,  Edward  YL,  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  his  family,  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk And  his  sons,  Barrey  the  poet,  CromwelL 
Pembroke,  and  Somerset,  are  noted  works;  and 
so  fiiUy  was  he  ooonpied*  while  in  England  in 
painting  portraits  of  eminent  public  charactera, 
that  he  was  compelled  in  a  measure  to  abandon 
historical  painting.  Of  his  skill  in  executing 
large  portrait  pieces  commemorating  important 
public  events  two  admirable  specimens  are  pre- 
served, the  one  representing  Henry  VHL  giving 
a  charter  to  the  company  of  barber-enrgeona, 
now  in  surgeons'  hall,  London,  and  the  other, 
Edward  YL  giving  to  the  lord  m^or  of  London 
the  dbarter  for  the  foundation  of  Bridewell  hos- 
pital His  pictnres  formerly  in  the  royal  col- 
lection have  been  widely  dispersed;  but  soon 
after  the  aecession  of  George  IL  a  noble  collec- 
tion of  original  drawings  by  him  was  discovered 
in  the  palace  at  Kensington,  As  a  colorist  he 
poflsessed  extraordinary  merit,  and  his  heads 
are  distinguished  by  free  and  spirited  desigOL 
by  thttr  surprising  reliei^  and  their  fulness  and 
force  of  expression.  He  painted  in  oils  and 
distemper,  and  excelled  in  miniatures.  As  an 
engraver  Holbein  is  chiefly  known  bv  the  cele- 
brated "  Dance  of  Death,'*  a  series  of  58  wood- 
cuts engraved  from  his  own  designs,  although 
it  is  seldom  found  with  above  46,  in  which  a  ter- 
rible subject  is  treated  with  a  bitter,  ironical  hu- 
mor, and  fantastic  extravagance.  This  series  has 
been  frequently  engraved,  and  the  prints  of  Wen- 
sel  Hollar  are  partS^nlarlv  fine.  It  is  mentioned 
of  him  that  he  used  the  left  hand  in  painting. 

HOLBEBG,  LcDVia,  baron,  a  Danish  drama- 
tist and  historian,  bom  in  Bergen,  Norway, 
}^ov.  6, 1684,  died  in  Copenhagen,  Jan.  28, 1754. 
He  lost  his  &ther  when  a  boy,  and  was  placed 
nnder  the  care  cMhe  bishop  of  Munthe^  his  rela- 
tive, who  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  the  college 
of  ^igen,  whence  at  the  age  of  18  he  went  to 
the  nnirersity  of  Oopenhagen.  He  studied  the- 
ology and  limguagesf  and,  having  passed  his 
examination  in  1706,  visited  Amsterdam,  and 
taught  for  a  while  in  Christiansand,  he  went  to 
0:^rd  to  study  philosophy.  Fifteen  months  af- 
terward he  had  returned  to  Oopenhagen,  where^ 
t]^U|eh  some  historical  essays^  he  became  con- 
neeted  wit^  the  nniverBity,  the  directors  of 


which  commissioned  him  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  Lutheran  schools  of  Holland.  This 
mission  led  to  further  travel,  and  he  visited 
Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Rome.  Notwith- 
standing narrow  resources  and  wretched  health, 
he  wandered  about  in  whatever  direction  fsmcy 
or  passing  inflnences  suggested.  Returning  at 
length  toOopenhaffen,  he  resumed  the  teaching 
<^I'rench  and  other  languages;  and  in  1718 
he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  university, 
first  of  metaphysics,  but  ultimately  of  rhetoric 
(1720).  He  now  wrote  a  mock  heroic  poem, 
called  Peder  Faan^  a  national  satire,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  style  ci  Hudibras,  which  passed 
through  three  editions  in  the  course  of  a  year 
and  a  half.  Other  satirical  pieces  followed  im- 
mediately, which  were  also  sncoeasful,  but  which 
created  for  their  author  many  enemies.  He 
gave  his  attention*  next  to  a  work  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution  of  Denmark 
and  Norway.  Toward  the  dose  of  1722,  King 
Frederic  lY.  undertook  to  found  a  nationiu 
theatre.  Previously  there  had  been  in  Copen- 
hagen no  other  dramatic  representations  than 
those  of  a  troape  of  French  players  who  emoy- 
ed  the  exdosive  pmvilege  of  giving  comedies, 
ballets,  and  puppet  shows^  or  of  occasional 
strolling  companies  who  gave  representations 
of  legends  of  the  middle  ages.  The  king  sent 
for  a  famous  French  actor,  named  Montaigu,  to 
teach  the  national  players  the  art  of  declama- 
tion. The  first  representation  was  .given  in 
1722.  Holberg  now  first  conceived  the  plan  of 
a  comedy ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  his  ^*  Political 
Tinman''  was  produced.  He  was  thus  the  true 
founder  of  the  Danish  theatre,  and  the  kiiu;- 
dom  rang  with  his  name.  The  first  come<& 
was  received  with  nnbounded  applause;  and 
at  very  short  intervals  14  other  pieces  were 
composed  and  played  with  increasing  succem. 
His  patron  Firederic  was  succeeded  in  1780  by 
King  Christian  YL,  a  prince  whose  excessive 
religious  seal  led  him  to  forbid  theatrical  en- 
tertainments ;  but  there  had  been  time  enough 
forHolberg's  "Sleeper  Awakened/'  "John  cf 
France,"  "  Lyin^-in  Chamber,"  "  False  Savant," 
and  others,  all  pictures  in  caricature  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Danish  middle  classes,  to  be  stamped 
indelibly  upon  the  public  mind.  With  a  well 
filled  purse,  and  a  reputation  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Denmark,  he  set  out  anew  upon  foreign 
travel  Returning  to  Copenhagen,  he  wrote 
a  satirical  romance  in  Latin  (1741)  ^led  the 
^*  Subterranean  Travels  of  Nicholas  Om,"  which 
was  translated  into  many  languagea  immediately 
after  its  appearance ;  and  a  history  of  Denmark, 
which  is  valued  equally  with  his  episties,  fables^ 
and  epigrams^  and  only  Jess  than  his  dramas. 
Christian  Y.  died  in  1746,  and  his  successor 
Frederic  Y.  lost  no  time  in  restoring  the  the- 
atre, and  after  a  Ions  silence  Holbeig  saw  his 
comedies  aoain  delighting  the  audience.  He 
was  rewarded  by  the  new  king  with  a  patent 
of  nobility,  and  lived  until  1754,  the  delight  of 
his  countirmen.  He  had  never  married,  and 
bequeathed  his  property  chiefly  to  an  academy 
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which  had  been  foonded-at  8orte  by  Cbrifltifln 
IV.  for  the  education  of  yoong  noblemen.  He 
save  16,000  crowns  as  a  fhndto  portion  a  nnm* 
ber  of  Danish  yonng  women.  As  a  dramatic 
writer  Holberg  evinced  great  comic  originality. 
His  wit  was  animated  and  refined,  inventive  and 
aabtle.  The  '^  False  Savant,"  a  satire  npon 
pedantry,  is  considered  one  of  his  most  admira- 
ble works.  There  is  discoverable  in  all  his  per- 
formances a  moral  purpose  which  even  his  wild- 
est extravagances  do  not  conceal  His  delicate 
h^ilth  rendered  him  occasionally  hvpochon- 
driacal.  His  manners  and  habits  were  tnose  of  a 
methodical  and  reflecting  man;  and  he  preferred 
the  society  of  women  to  that  of  his  own  sex,  on 
the  score  of  greater  honesty  and  originality  in 
conversation.  His  ^  Thooghts  on  the  irae  Ganse 
of  the  Greatness  of  Bom&"  and  ''Moral  Be- 
flections,"  are  mnch  extolled.  A  collection  of 
his  works  in  27  vols,  fmpeared  at  Copenhagen  in 
1826.  He  left  an  *' Introduction  to  TJnivenal 
History''  in  Latin,  translated  into  English  by 
Grcffory  Sharpe,  LL.D.  (8vo.,  London,  1755), 
and  his  antobiographv,  an  En^ish  trandation  of 
which  also  appeared  in  London  in  1880.  A 
Holberg  association  was  established  in  Copen- 
hagen in  1842,  under  whose  auspices  a  critical 
edition  of  his  comedies  was  prepared  by  Lieben- 
berg  (Copenhagen,  1848-'7). 

HOLBBOOi,  John  Edwabds,  M.D^  an 
American  naturalist,  bom  in  Beaufort,  S.  u.,  in 
1796.  He  early  removed  with  his  parents  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  graduated  at  Brown  university 
in  I8I62  received  his  medical  diploma  from  the 
university  of  Philadelphia,  and  soon  after  went 
abroad  to  continue  his  professional  studies  in 
London  and  Edinbur^.  He  q[>ent  two  years  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  f  aris,  where  he  resided  in 
ihejardin  dst  plantes^  of  which  he  is  an  ilhe. 
He  returned  to  South  Carolina,  established  him- 
self in  Charleston  in  1822,  and  in  1824  was 
chosen  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  medical  col- 
lege of  South  Carolina,  a  chair  which  he  still 
occupies.  His  most  important  work  is  the 
^^  American  Herpetology;  or  a  Description  of 
Beptiles  inhabiting  the  United  States''  (5  vols., 
Philadelphia,  1842).  The  difficulties  in  the 
preparation  of  the  work  were  increased  by  the 
tack  of  museums  in  this  country  for  the  compari- 
son of  specimens,  and  of  libraries  for  reference. 
Yet  the  "  Herpetology"  of  Dr.  Holbrook  is  the 
foundation  of  that  branch  of  natural  history  in 
America.  His  descriptions  are  remarkable  for 
clearness  and  precision,  and  the  figures  of  the 
animais  are  correct  and  finely  colored,  being  all, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  drawn  firom  living 
specimens.  He  began  a  work  on  ^^  Southern 
Ichthyology,"  which  was  discontinued  after  two 
numbers,  the  field  being  too  extensive  for  his 
survey,  as  he  made  all  his  drawings  from  life. 
He  has  since  been  employed  on  the  "Ichthyol- 
ogy of  South  Carolina'^  (Charleston,  1854  et 
«ej{Oi  10  numbers  of  which  have  appeared. 

HOLCBOFT,  Thouab,  an  English  novelist 
and  dramatast,  bom  in  London,  Dec.  10, 1746, 
died  March  28, 1809.    His  father  was  a  shoe- 


maker by  trade,  who,  having  served  some  time 
as  a  groom,  owned  several  horses,  and  added 
to  his  income  by  letting  them.  His  mother 
dealt  in  greens  and  oysters.  He  passed  his  eaity 
life  in  London  and  in  Berkshire,  following  the 
same  occupations  pursued  by  his  father.  He 
was  afterward  in  the  service  of  a  trainer  of  race 
horses  at  Newmarket,  then  a  schoolmaster,  and 
then  an  actor,  picking  up  in  these  varied  modes 
of  life  considerable  knowledge  and  a  Idnd  of 
education,  including  some  acquaintance  with  the 
French,  German,  and  Italian  languages.  He 
had  but  moderate  success  as  an  actor  in  Ire- 
land and  in  England,  and  soon  abandoned  the 
sta^  for  the  profession  of  a  dramatic  author, 
writing  some  original  plays  and  some  tranda- 
tions  from  the  French.  The  most  popukr  of 
his  dramatic  compositions  is  the  ^Boad  to 
Buin"  (1792),  which  still  keeps  its  place  upon 
the  stage.  In  1789  he  lost  his  son,  and  in  the 
following  year  his  third  wife.  At  the  time  of 
the  French  revolutioii  he  was  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  the  popular  cause,  incurring  the  sospi- 
dons  of  government  as  a  member  of  the  society 
for  constitutional  information,  and  with  Home 
Tooke,  Hardy,  Ilielwall,  and  others,  was  in 
1794  indicted  for  high  treason.  Some  of  the 
accused  were  acquitted,  and  Holeroft  was  dis- 
charged with  others,  without  being  brought  to 
trial.  He  wrote  some  80  plays  and  4  novels : 
"Alwyn"  (1780),  "Anna  St  Ives'*  (1792), 
•*Hngh  Trevor"  (1794),  and  '^  Bryan  Perdue" 
(1805).  He  published  translations  of  Lavater's 
"  Physiognomy,"  and  the  works  of  IVederio  Uie 
Great ;  and  *^  Travels  in  France  and  Germany"  (2 
vols.  4to.,  1806).  He  was  the  first  who  intro* 
duced  the  modem  melodrama  upon  the  British 
stace.  He  paid  much  attention  to  the  fine  arts, 
and  attempted  to  write  an  opera.  His  ^Memoirs," 
written  by  himself  and  emted  bv  Hasditt,  were 
published  in  8  vols.  12mo.  (London,  1816). 

HOLDEB.  The  law  merchant,  which  is  now 
a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  country,  give^ 
to  the  ftemajiSde  holder  of  negotiable  paper  oeov 
tain  important  rights,  and  imposes  upon  him 
certain  duties ;  and  it  has  rales  by  which  it  de- 
termines who  is  such  a  holder  as  to  be  entitled 
to  those  rights.  Ingeneral,  it  may  be  said,  that 
he  is  one  who  has  lawful  possesaon  of  the  pa- 
per, with  a  right  to  demand  payment  from  any 
persons  bound  to  pay  the  note,  and  with  an  ob- 
ligation of  giving  the  notices  to  which  the  per- 
sons bound  to  pay  are  entitled.    (See  Nmo* 

TIABLB  PaPKB.) 

HOLDICH,  Joseph^  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman and  author,  bom  in  T]#raey  Fen,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, England,  about  1800.  His  father 
was  a  scientific  farmer,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  editor  of  the  ^*  Farmer's 
Journal  and  Agricultural  Advertiser."  -  Being 
partial  to  the  United  States,  where  he  spent 
several  years  of  his  early  life,  he  sent  his  son  Jo- 
seph across  the  Atiantic  for  the  purpose  of  fin- 
ishing his  educ^on  and  studying  law.  The 
son  was,  however,  led  to  devote  his  attention  to 
theology,  and  in  1828  was  admitted  into  tha 
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Philadelphia  oonferenoe  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
oopal  diQTob.  In  1826  he  made  a  visit  to  Eng' 
land.  In  1886  he  was  elected  professor  of  moral 
Bcienoe  and  hellee-lettres  in  tne  Wesleyan  uni- 
versity at  Middletown,  Oonn.,  where  he  remdn- 
ed  nntil  1849,  when  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  American  Bible  society,  which 
office  he  still  holds.  In  connection  with  his 
duties  as  secretary  he  edits  the  *^  Bible  Society 
Becord,*^  a  monthly  publication.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  "Bible  Qaestions,"  '*  A  Bible  History," 
**  Memoirs  of  the  Bev.  Aaron  H.  Hard,"  and 
the  ''Life  of  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.D.,"  president  of 
the  Wedeyan  univerrity. 

HOLINSHED,^oLiNasHBD,  or  HoixYirenKD, 
Bafhael,  an  English  chronicler,  bom  in  the 
first  half  of  the  16ih  century,  died  about  1580. 
He  probably  received  a  university  education, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  taken  orders,  although 
the  latter  point  is  doubtfuL  Little  else  is  known 
of  his  life.  The  ^  Ohronides  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  "  (2  vols,  fol.,  London,  1577), 
with  which  his  name  is  connected,  although  the 
whole  work  was  not  written  by  him,  is  a  mon- 
ument of  his  industry  and  learning.  Holinshed's 
share  of  it  comprises  the  histories  of  England 
and  Scotland,  the  latter  being  for  the  most  part 
a  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Hector  Bo^tmus. 
The  other  portions  were  done  by  Stow,  Harri- 
son, Hooker,  and  others.  The  2d  edition  con- 
taining matter  added  by  Thynne,  which  was 
offensive  tD  Queen  Elizabetb,  means  were  taken 
to  suppress  certain  sheets  in  that  edition,  which 
were  restored  in  that  of  1807.  The  value  of 
the  materials  which  it  embodies  renders  the 
work  indispensable  to  the  student  of  early  Eng- 
lish annals. 

HOLKAB,  the  name  of  a  powerfiil  Mahratta 
family  which  now  holds  the  territory  of  Indore 
inHindostan.  Mulhar  Row  Holkar,  the  first  of 
fhe  name  in  history,  bom  in  1698,  abandoned 
the  life  of  a  shepherd  in  the  Deccan  to  become 
a  aoldier.  and,  distinguishing  himself  in  battie 
against  the  nizam-ul-mulk,  was  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  peishwa,  and  gradually  rose  to  be 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Mahratta 
leaders.  The  peishwa  made  him  laige  grants 
of  territory,  ana  in  1788  gave  him  the  town  and 
district  of  indore.  He  was  one  of  the  Mahratta 
generals  at  the  battle  of  Paniput  with  the 
A4rl>flQ99  in  1761.  He  died  in  1766,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  who  died  insane  after 
a  few  months,  leaving  the  sovereignty  to  his 
mother  Alia  Baee.  After  the  death,  in  1797, 
of  one  Tookijee  Holkar,  to  whom  she  had  com- 
mitted the  command  of  her  forces,  Jeswunt 
Bow  Holkar,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Tooki^ee,  got 
possession  of  Indore,  but  was  defeated  and  ex- 
pelled by  the  Sindia  family,  another  branch  of 
the  Mabrattas.  Employing  European  officers 
to  discipline  his  army,  he  was  able  in  1802  to 
recover  his  possessions ;  but  taking  advantage 
of  a  season  of  prosperity  to  indulge  in  an  enor- 
mous system  of  plunder,  he  drew  down  the 
vengeance  of  the  IBritish.  He  defeated  the  first 
detachment  sent  against  him,  and  in  Aug.  1804^ 


at  the  head  of  60,000  horse,  took  the  ci^  of 
Muttra  and  advanced  upon  Delhi.  Here,  how-» 
ever,  he  was  routed  by  Lord  Lake  and  pursued 
to  Furrackabad,  where  he  was  again  defeated* 
In  1805  he  entered  the  Pniganb  with  a  fresh 
army,  closely  followed  by  Lord  Lake,  and  in 
December  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  British 
at  Umritsir,  by  which  he  retained  nearly  idl  his 
possessions.  He  murdered  Kasi  Bow,  the  legit- 
imate son  of  Tookf^jee  Holkar,  and  Eundi  lEtow. 
the  child  of  another  legitimate  son,  and  died 
insane  in  1811.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
mistress  Toolsee  B  ve,  acting  as  regent  for  Mul- 
har  Bow  Holkar,  the  natural  son  of  Jeswunt  by 
another  woman.  The  regent  wa»  assassinated 
in  1817,  and  young  Mulhar  was  seized  by  the 
army,  who  began  hostilities  with  the  British 
under  his  ostensible  command.  A  treaty  was 
concluded,  however,  Jan.  18,  1818,  soon  after 
a  decidve  battie  at  Mahidpoor,  by  which  tiie 
Mahrattas  ceded  a  large  part  of  tiieir  possea- 
sions,  and  retained  the  rest  under  British  pro- 
tection. Mulhar  Bow  died  in  1888,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  distant  relative^  Martund  Bow 
Holkar,  who  was  dethroned  to  make  room  for 
Hnrree  Bow  Holkar,  an  imbecile  prince  who 
left  his  sovereignty  to  an  ad(^ted  son,  Kumdee 
Bow  Holkar.  The  last  died  soon  afterward 
without  heirs,  and  the  East  India  company 
thereupon  assumed  the  right  of  dominating  as 
his  successor  the  young  Malkeijee  Bow  Hol- 
kar, with  the  stipulation  that  inheritance  by 
adoption  should  no  longer  be  recognized.  Dur- 
ing his  minority  the  ralah  was  educated  under 
the  auspices  <n  the  British  government,  and 
displayed  remarkable  ability.  He  assumed  the 
reins  ofgovemment  on  coming  of  age  in  Feb. 
1862.  When  the  mutiny  broke  out  in  1867  he 
hastened  to  take  the  field  for  the  British,  but 
his  troops  deserted  him  and  held  him  virtually 
a  prisoner  for  some  days  in  his  own  palace. 
uOLLAND,  Kingdom  OF.  SeeNxTHXRUonHL 
HOLLAND,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  divided  into  North  Holland 
and  South  Holland,  and  lying  between  lat.  5 1  ^  40' 
and  6r  W  N.,  and  long.  S""  68'  and  6''  80'  £. ; 
area,  2,094  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868.  l,168,774v  It 
has  alow  fiat  surface,  m  many  places  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  protected  from  inunda- 
tion by  enormous  dikes.  The  soil  is  marshy, 
and  better  adapted  to  pasturage  than  to  cul- 
tivation. Tillage^  however,  is  conducted  with 
great  care  and  patience.  An  excellent  kind  of 
flax,  barley,  oats,  orchard  fruits,  and  gardeo 
vegetables,  are  the  principal  crojps.  Dairy  fiirm- 
ing  and  the  ndsmg  of  sheep  and  cattie  toe  car- 
riM  on  very  extensively.  The  polden^  or  lands 
which  have  been  recovered  from  the  sea  or 
lakes  by  draining,  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  country.  Those  of 
Beemster  and  Haarlem  are  the  largest.  Tim- 
ber is  scarce  throughout  the  province. — ^North 
Holland  is  boundea  N.  and  £.  by  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  S.  E.  by  Utrecht,  S.  by  South  Holland, 
and  W.  by  the  North  sea;  area,  928  sq.  m.: 
pop.  in  1868,  644^789.    It  comprises  several 
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klands  in  the  Znyder  Zee  and  at  its  entranoey 
one  of  which,  Tezel,  is  18  m.  long  hy  5  broad. 
The  river  Y,  on  which  Amsterdam  is  built,  ex- 
tends into  the  territory  from  the  Znyder  Zee, 
and  reaches  almost  to  the  North  sea.  The  Hel* 
der  ship  canal  connects  this  inlet  with  the  strait 
that  separates  Texed  from  the  mainland ;  it  is  120 
feet  wide,  25  feet  deep,  and  50  m.  long.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Amstel,  Yecht,  and  Zaan. 
and  the  chief  towns,  Amaterdam,  Haarlem,  and 
Alkmaar.— Soath  Holland  is  boonded  N,  bv 
North  Holland,  £«  by  Utrecht  and  Gelderland, 
8.  by  the  Mease,  separating  it  from  North  Bra* 
ban^  W.  and  N.  W.  by  the. North  sea;  area, 
1,166  sq.  m.  ^  pop.  in  1858,  621,985.  Its  S.  part 
is  cut  ap  into  several  islands  by  the  months 
through  which  the  Mouse  finds  its  way  to  the 
aea.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Old  Bhine,  the 
Tssel,  and  the  Lech.  The  Hague,  Botterdam, 
LeydeUy  Delft,  Dort^  and  Briel,  are  the  most  im- 
portant towns. 

HOLLAND,  Edwin  Guffobd,  an  American 
poet  and  essayist,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  0., 
aboat  1793,  died  Sept  11, 1824.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  bar,  but  preferred  a  literary  career, 
published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1813,  afterward 
edited  a  newspaper,  tne  Charleston  **  Times," 
and  wrote  for  magadnes,  and  in  1818  drama- 
tized tiie  "Corsiur''  of  Lord  Byron.  As  a 
pamphleteer  iind  controversialist  he  became  a 
sort  of  local  terror,  and  sustained  a  sharp  con- 
trover^  with  Bishop  England.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  William  Crafts  and  Henry  J*  Far- 
mer in  editing  the  "  Omnium  Botherum,"  in- 
tended to  satirize  the  *^  Omnium  Gatherum,'' 
edited  by  Thomas  Bee. 

HOLLAND,  Sib  Henbt,  an  English  physi- 
cian, bom  in  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  Oct.  27, 1788. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1811,  shortly  after  which  he  made  a 
tour  through  Greece  and  the  Ionian  isles,  of 
which  he  published  an  account  in  1815.  Upon 
his  return  to  England  he  established  himself  in 
London.  In  1852  he  became  physician  in  or- 
dinary to  the  queen,  and  in  185$  was  made  a 
baronet.  He  is  the  author  of  several  medical 
treatises,  the  most  important  of  which  is  his 
^^  Medical  Notes  and  Beflections,''  which  has 
been  reprinted  in  the  United  States.  In  1884 
he  was  married,  for  the  2d  time,  to  Saba,  daugh- 
ter of  Sydney  Smith. 

HOLLAND,  HenbtBiohabd  Yassa^ll,  baron, 
an  English  statesman  and  author,  born  at  Win- 
terslow  house,  Wilts,  Nov.  21,  1778,  died  at 
Holland  house,  Kensington,  Oct.  22, 1840.  He 
was  the  son  of  Stephen  Fox,  2d  Lord  Holland, 
and  nephew  of  Charles  James  Fox.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father^s  title  when  a  little  more 
than  a  year  old,  and  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
flubs€Niuently  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1-792.  In  1793  he  travelled  extensively 
over  Spain,  making  himself  familiar  with  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  country,  and 
subsequently  visited  other  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent. He  returned  to  England  in  1 796,  and  was 
manied  in  the  succeeding  year  to  Lady  Web- 


ster, with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  in 
Italv  which  induced  her  husband,  Sir  Godfrey 
Weoster,  to  procure  a  divorce.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  tooK  by  royal  license  the  surname  of 
VassalL  which  was  that  of  his  wife's  fiEunily,  in 
lieu  of  his  patronymic  of  Fox ;  but  his  children 
have  retained  the  latter  name.  In  1798  he  made 
his  first  speech  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  thence* 
forth  was  a  frequent  participator  in  debates, 
being  to  the  close  of  his  life  a  steady  and  con* 
sistent  whig.  Between  1802  and  1805  he  noade 
another  long  visit  to  Spain,  and  in  1806  he  was 
appointed  joint  commissioner  with  Lord  Auck- 
land to  arrange  with  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pink- 
ney,  the  American  commissieners,  the  matters 
of  controversy  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  In  October  of  that  year  he  entered  the 
cabinet  as  lord  privy  seal,  a  position  in  which 
he  was  succeeded  in  March,  1807,  by  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  who  came  in  with  the  duke  of 
Portland.  In  the  long  interval  of  tory  ascend- 
ency Holland  remained  out  of  office,  but  upon  the 
accession  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1830  he  again 
entered  the  cabinet  as  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  which  office  he  retained  almost  un- 
interruptedly until  his  death.  In  1806  he  pub- 
lished **  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Lope  Felix  de  Yega  Carpio,''  of  which  a  2d 
edition  was  issued  in  1817,  containing  in  addition 
a  notice  of  Guillen  de  Castro  and  other  matter. 
This  work,  the  fruit  of  its  author's  visits  to 
Spain,  without  aiming  at  profoundness,  treats 
the  subject  in  a  genifu  ana  appreciative  man- 
ner, and  is  commended  bv  Mr.  Ticknor  and 
other  authorities  on  Spanish  literature.  It  was 
followed  in  1807  by  "  Three  Comedies  from  the 
Spanish,"  and  in  1808  he  edited,  with  a  long 
preface,  Mr.  Fox's  fragment  entitled  "  A  His- 
torv  of  the  Early  Part  of  the  Beign  of  James 
II.''  Since  his  death  have  appeared  his  ^  For- 
eign Beminiscences"  (8vo.,  London,  1850 ;  new 
e£  1851),  a  work  full  of  gossip  and  scandalous 
anecdotes ;  and  the  first  two  volumes  of  ^'  Me- 
moirs of  the  Whig  Party  during  my  Timei  by 
Henry,  Lord  Holland  "  (London,  1854,  edited  by 
his  son),  which  is  of  a  character  inferior  to 
that  of  his  earlier  works.  A  publication  en- 
titled the  '^  Opinions  of  Lord  Uollandj  as  re- 
corded in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords 
from  1797  to  1841,"  appeared  in  London  soon 
after  his  death,  affording  a  complete  view  of  his 
public  career.  He  had  proiected  a  life  of  his 
unde,  but  never  advanced  beyond  the  collec- 
tion of  a  few  notes  and  materials,  which  are  in- 
cluded in  Lord  John  Busseirs  *^  Memoirs  and 
Correspondence  of  Charles  James  Fox."  Lord 
Holland  was  much  esteemed  in  private  life 
for  Ins  courtly  grace  of  manner,  genial  humor, 
and  amiability ;  and  Holland  house,  his  subur- 
ban residence,  a  buUding  having  many  inter- 
esting historical  associations,  and  stored  with 
much  that  was  rare  and  beautiful  in  art  or  lit- 
erature, was  for  nearly  50  years  the  resort  of 
eminent  personages,  and  the  scene  of  elegant 
hospitality.  Although  in  mental  calibre  inferior 
to  Charles  James  Fox,  to  whom  he  bore  a  strong 
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hJoSlj  Toaomblanoe,  he  was  an  effeotlre  tspeakr 
er,  and^  according  to  Maoanlaj,  was  more  dls- 
tingaiBhed  in  debate  than  any  peer  of  his  time 
who  had  never  sat  in  the  house  of  commons. 

HOLLAND^  JosiAH  Gilbxbt,  H.D.,  an  Amer* 
lean  anther  and  journalist,  bom  in  Belchertown, 
Kass.,  Joly  24^  1819*  Having  practised  medi- 
cine for  a  short  time,  and  anerward  edited  a 
literary  jonmal  for  a  few  montlis^  he  passed  a 
year  in  Vicksbnig,  Miss.,  as  superintendent  of 
its  pnblio  schools.  In  May,  1849,  he  became  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  '^  Springfield  Bepablican," 
Hass.,  with  which  he  is  still  connected.  He 
has  published:  ^History  of  Western  Massa- 
chnsetts''  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Sprin^^eldf  1856); 
«*The  Bay  Path,"  a  novel  O^ew  York,  1867); 
''Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters  to  the  Tonng*^ 
(New  Tork,  1868) ;  ''  Bitter-Sweet,"  a  dramatic 
poem  (New  York,  1868);  and  "  Gold  Foil  ham- 
mered from  Popular  Proverbs"  (New  York, 
1869).  He  has  contributed  to  various  maga- 
anes.  and  ts  known  as  a  public  lecturer. 

HOLLAND,  8iB  Natbaitul  Danob,  an  Eng- 
lish artist,  bom  in  Loudon  in  1784,  died  in 
Winchester  in  1 81 1.  He  was  the  son  of  Geor^ 
Dance,  the  architect  of  the  mansion  house  m 
London,  and  early  devoted  himself  to  painting, 
passing  8  or  9  years  in  Italy  in  the  study  of  his 
art  On  his  return  to  England  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  painter  of  portraits,  of  which  that 
of  Garrick  as  Richard  IIL  affords  a  good  exam- 
ple, and  also  of  history  and  hmdscape.  By  his 
captivating  fionre  and  address  he  was  enabled 
to  secure  ue  hand  of  Mrs.  Dummer,  a  wealthy 
Yorkshire  heiress,  after  which  he  relinquished 
paintinff  as  a  profession,  assumed  the  name  of 
Holland,  was  made  a  baronet,  and  entered  par- 
liament He  did  not  altogether  abandon  his 
art,  but  exhibited  occaslonaJly  as  an  amateur. 

HOLLAR,  WnrzEL,  a  Bohemian  engraver, 
born  in  Prague  in  1607,  died  in  London,  March 
28, 1677.  At  18  years  of  age  he  produced  his 
phites  of  the  *' Virgin  and  Child"  and  the 
''Ecce  Homo."  In  1686  he  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  British  am- 
bassador to  the  German  emperor,  who  took  him 
in  his  suite  to  England.  He  now  practised  his 
art  with  great  reputation  and  success,  and  ex- 
ecuted portraits  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  bedde  views  of  places,  and  a 
set  of  28  plates,  entitled  Omatiu  MulieMb 
Anglieanus,  representing  the  dresses  of  English 
women  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  in  full 
length  figures.  Under  the  commonwealth  he 
ioined  the  earl  of  Arundel  in  Antwerp,  where 
he  passed  several  years.  During  this  period  he 
engraved  Holbein's  *^  Dance  of  Death"  and 
other  works  of  the  old  masters.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1662,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
lijfe  he  became  reduced  to  great  indigence.  His 
prints,  amounting  to  nearly  2,400,  many  of 
which  were  of  small  size  executed  for  the  book- 
seUers^  who  paid  him  at  the  rate  of  fourpence 
an  hour,  are  now  highly  esteemed  for  their  deli- 
eata  finn,  and  spirited  execution. 
nbLLABD,  Hxnu,  a  Swiss  physician,  bom 


in  Lausanne  in*1801,  has  written  extensively  on 
the  natural  sciences.  His  principal  work,  Etude 
de  la  nature  (1848 ;  new  ed.  1868),  received  a 
prize  of  1,600  francs  from  the  society  of  Chris- 
tian morals.  In  his  work  De  VhamtM  et  des 
races  humainee  (1868)  he  endeavoved  to  recon- 
cile the  developments  of  science  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  has  also  prepared  manuals  relating 
to  general  and  comparative  anatomy,  and  other 
scientific  works. 

HOLLEY,  HoBAOB,LLJ>.,  an  American  cler- 
^man,  president  of  Transylvania  university, 
Ky.,  bom  in  Salisbury,  Oonn.,  Feb.  18,  1781. 
died  at  sea,  July  81,  1827.  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  college  in  1803,  in  1806  was  orduned 
as  minister  over  a  parish  in  Fairfield,  and  in 
1809  became  minister  of  the  Hollis  street  church 
in  Boston.  In  1818  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  presidency  of  Transylvania  university, 
where  he  continued  till  1827,  when  he  redgned 
his  office,  with  a  view  to  taking  charge  of  a 
seminary  to  be  opened  m  Louisiana;  but  he 
was  attacked  by  sickness  in  New  Orleans  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  and  died  of  yellow 
fever  on  his  passage  to  New  Yoric.  When  first 
settled  in  Oonnectiont  he  was  a  Galvinist,  but 
became  a  Unitarian.  His  memwrs  were  pub- 
lished by  his  widow. 

HOLUDAYSBUBG,  a  post  borough  of  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania,  capital  of  Blair  oo.,  on  Bea- 
ver Dam. creek,  a  branch  of  the  Juniata,  248 
m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Philadelphia;  pop.  in  I860, 
2,480.  It  is  a  terminus  of  the  if.  mvision  oi 
the  main  line  of  the  state  canal,  and  also  <xf  the 
Alleghany  Portage  raihx>ad,  which  here  crossea 
the  mountain.  The  cars  were  formerly  drawn 
np  to  the  summit  on  the  £.  side  over  6  inclined 
pumes,  with  an  aggregate  vertical  altitude  of 
1,400  feet  in  a  distance  c^  10  m.  The  descent 
on  the  W.  side,  also  broken  by  inclined  planes, 
is  1,161  feet  in  26^  m.  A  branch  rallroaid  8  m. 
long  now  connects  the  town  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania central  railroad.  The  town  is  situated 
near  the  base  of  the  AUeffhany  mountain,  and 
has  8  or  9  churche^  several  fonnderie&  machine 
shops,  fiouring  mills,  newspaper  offices,  and 
schools.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  trade  by 
railroad  and  canal,  having  most  of  the  forward- 
ing business  of  a  rich  surrounding  country 
abounding  in  agricultural  and  mineral  resources. 
The  iron  of  the  Juniata  recpon  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  anthracite  coal  and  grain  are  exported 
through  this  town.  HoUidaysburg  was  incor- 
porated in  1886.  Gaysport  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  with  which  it  is  connected,  is  a 
borouffh  of  1,000  inhabitants. 

HOLLIS,  Thomas,  a  bene&ctor  of  Harvard 
college,  bom  in  £ngland  in  1669,  died  in  Lon- 
don in  1781.  He  was  for  many  yean  a  suc- 
cessful merchant  in  London,  and  a  beouest 
made  to  Harvard  college  in  his  uncle's  will,  of 
which  he  was  trustee,  first  attracted  his  atten- 
tion to  that  institution.  Having  made  two  con- 
siderable donations,  he  gave  directions  in  1721 
for  the  employment  of  the  fund,  by  which  the 
Hollis  professorship  of  divinity  was  constituted. 
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He  wafl  himself  a  Baptist,  and  the  candidate  for 
the  profeflsor^ip  was  reopired  to  be  of  ^'  sound 
or  orthodox  principles."  In  1727  he  established 
also  a  professorship  of  matiiematics  and  philos- 
ophy, and  the  net  prodnoe  of  his  donations 
amonnted  at  that  time  to  £4,900.  He  also  gave 
books  for  the  library,  and  secured  from  a  friend 
a  set  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  types  for  printing. — 
His  nephew,  Thomas  Hollis,  also  gave  money, 
books,  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  left  a 
son,  the  8d  Thomas  Hollis  (died  in  1774),  an 
antiquary  and  virtuoso,  whose  donations  to  the 
coU^e  amonnted  to  nearly  £2,000. 

HOLLY  (iUx^  Linn.),  a  plant  of  the  natural 
order  aqu\foliaeeaj  which  embraces  many  spe- 
cies of  trees  or  shrubs  with  small,  axillary,  4  to 
6-parted  flowers,  berry-like  drupes  containing 
4  to  6  ribbed,  veiny,  or  one-grooved  nutlets, 
and  simple  alternate  leaves.  The  common  or 
prickly  leaved  holly  of  Europe  is  the  /.  aqui- 
folium  (Linn.),  indigenous  to  most  parts  of  that 
continent  It  is  a  handsome,  conical,  evergreen 
tree,  growing  in  its  wild  state  to  the  height  of 
80  fe^  and  to  twice  that  height  or  even  more 
under  cidtivation.  London  in  his  '*  Arboretum" 
records  specimens  of  the  common  holly,  grown 
in  the  environs  of  London,  which  attained  the 
height  of  25,  88,  40,  and  even  50  feet ;  and  one 
in  Surrey  that  was  80  feet  Its  leaves  are  ob- 
long, shining,  with  spiny  teeth,  very  prickly 
upon  the  lower  branches,  while  they  "are  entire 
or  unarmed  upon  the  upper,  or  on  very  old 
trees;  its  flowers  are  nearly  umbellate,  of  a 
white  cobr,  and  appear  in  May;  its  fruit  is  red, 
ripening  in  September  and  remaining  on  the 
tree  all  winter.  Several  distinct  varieties  are 
known  to  gardeners,  such  as  those  with  leaves 
that  are  narrower  or  broader,  or  thinner  and 
flatter,  or  thick  margined,  or  small  and  without 
prickles,  or  ciliate  edged,  or  serrate  margined, 
or  curled  and  sava^ly  spined,  or  entirely  spine- 
less; or  that  vary  m  color,  as  the  white  edged, 
golden  edged,  white  spotted,  golden  spotted, 
silver  or  gold  blotched ;  or  the  variety  consists 
in  the  fruits  being  yellow,  white,  or  crimson. 
The  common  holly  has  been  long  a  favorite 
plant  in  Great  Britain,  being  used  in  forming 
hedges  for  gardens.  John  Evelyn  in  the  17th 
century  speaks  of  stout  walls  of  holl^  20  feet 
in  heiffht.  In  Scotland  there  is  mention  made 
of  hofly  hedges  10  to  25  feet  high,  and  from  9 
to  18  feet  in  width.  The  value  of  the  hoUy  for 
this  purpose  consists  in  its  durability  and  im- 
penetrableness,  in  its  bearing  the  shears,  and  in 
its  freedom  from  insects.  The  holly  is  of  slow 
growth,  but  this  is  compensated  in  the  time  it 
will  survive ;  in  France  it  has  been  known  to 
stand  two  centuries.  The  wood  of  the  com- 
mon holly  is  very  hard,  white,  and  fine  grained, 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  readily  stained. 
The  branches  are  used  in  EngUind  for  embellish- 
ments at  Ohristmas  festivities,  its  lustrous  leaves 
and  red  fruit  being  very  attractive.  The  usual 
modes  of  propagation  are  by  seeds  and  cuttings, 
the  latter  being  generally  taken  from  the  lower 
portions  of  the  tree;  it  can  also  be  budded,  or 


grafted  by  the  cleft  process,  whereby  all  the 
beautifiil  or  peculiar  varieties  can  be  perpetu- 
ated. The  American  holly  (Z  cpaea^  Alton)  so 
nearly  resembles  the  European  type,  that  it  has 
been  supposed  identical  with  or  at  least  only  a 
variety  of  it  It  differs  frx>m  the  European 
chiefly  in  its  foliage  bemg  less  glossy,  its  bmies 
less  bright,  and  its  nutlets  less  veiny.  It  is  an 
evergreen,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  from  20 
to  40  feet  It  ranges  from  Canada  to  Carolina, 
and  may  be  used  and  propagated  in  the  ssme 
manner  as  the  common  holly.  The  yaupon  (7. 
CasstMj  Linn.)  is  a  handsome  shrub,  with  al- 
ternate, perennial,  glabrous,  shining,  coriaceous 
leaves,  and  globose,  scarlet,  4-ceued  berries, 
growing  abundantly  near  the  ocean  in  the  loose 
soil  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  The  Dahoon 
holly  (I.  jbahoim,  Walter)  is  a  very  handsome 
shrub  from  4  to  12  feet  high,  with  long  virgate 
branches  and  red  persistent  berries;  this  grows 
also  near  the  coast  of  Virginia  and  southward. 
The  winterberry  holly  (7.  tertieiUata,  Gray) 
has  deciduous  leaves;  but  its  abundant  axillary 
scarlet  berries,  which  are  persdstent,  make  it  a 
highly  ornamental  shrub;  it  is  common  to  tiie 
northward.  The  inkberry  hoUy  (7.  glcibra^ 
Gray)  is  a  low  straggling  bush,  with  slender 
branches,  evergreen,  shining,  oblong  leaves,  and 
black  round  lorries,  common  in  the  swamps 
of  New  England  and  southward,  and  mu<^  used 
to  form  the  framework  of  winter  bouquets. 
The  mountain  holly  (7.>  Canade7i*U^  Mx.)  is  to 
be  found  in  wet  swamps  among  other  shrubs; 
it  bears  very  small  white  flowers  upon  slender 
thread-like  stalks,  succeeded  by  pale  crimson- 
colored  berries  of  the  size  of  peas,  ripening  fai 
August  This  shrub  is  the  nemoparUhui  of 
Baflnesque,  and  ranges  from  Canada  throughout 
New  England,  New  York,  and  Michigan.  In 
Brazil  occurs  the  yerba  maU  or  Jesuit^s  tea  of 
Paraguay  (7.  ParagusMis)^  from  which  a  far 
vorite  beverage  is  made.  There  are  8  kinds  of 
Paraguay  tea,  but  all  prepared  from  the  same 
plant,  the  differences  consisting  in  the  mode 
of  curing  the  herb.  The  natives  boast  of  the 
innumerable  qualities  the  tea  possesses;  and  in 
the  mining  districts  its  use  is  almost  universaL 
Like  opium,  it  produces  some  singular  effects; 
it  gives  sle^p  to  the  restless,  and  spirits  to  the 
torpid.— It  is  asserted  that  the  leaves  of  the 
common  holly  are  as  efScacious  as  Peruvian 
bark  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever ;  the  root 
and  bark  are  said  to  be  emollient,  resolving, 
expectorant,  and  diuretic ;  the  berries,  purga- 
tive and  emetic.  The  bark  and  berries  of  L 
vertidllata  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
properties  of  vegetable  astringent  and  tonic 
medicines,  along  with  antiseptic  powers.  The 
leaves  of  7.  CcuitM  act  as  a  gentle  emetic.  The 
leaves  of  7.  glabra  are  sometimes  used  for  tea, 
and  are  said  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Para- 
guay species;  theyfnmished  the*' black  drink" 
of  the  Creek  Indians,  used  at  the  opening  of 
their  councils.  Some  Brazilian  species  are  val- 
uable diuretics  and  diaphoretics.  The  fiwts  of 
7.  maeoueoua^  a  native  of  Guiana,  when  unripe^ 
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abound  in  tannin,  and  when  braiBed  in  fern^d- 
nons  mnd  are  employed  in  dyeing  cotton  &!>• 
rios;  they  act  aomewhatllke  galls. 

HOLLY  SPRINGS,  the  capital  of  Marshall 
CO.,  Miss.,  ntoated  on  the  Oentral  railroad,  26 
m.  8.  from  the  Memphis  junction,  and  210  nu 
N.  from  Jackson ;  pop.  in  1855,  about  8.500. 
It  is  the  principal  place  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
Btate,  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  contains  4  su- 
perior academiee,  attended  by  an  aggregate 
number  of  nearly  400  pupils,  several  diurohes 
and  newspaper  offices^  and  a  bank  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $200,000. 

HOLLYHOCK  (dUh4Ba  rotea,  Linn.),  a  gar- 
den flower,  a  native  of  the  East,  probably  intro- 
duced into  England  about  8  centuries  ago.  At 
what  time  the  double  and  the  multiplex-flower- 
ed varieties  originated  amonff  cultivators  would 
be  difficult  to  determine.  In  Gerard's  ^'Herbal  ^^ 
(1686)  8  sorts  of  hollyhocks  are  mentioned^f 
which  one  is  called  the  double  purple.  The 
leaves  of  the  hollyhock  are  usually  heart-shiq>ed, 
with  5  to  7  sharply  deflned  lobes.  From  this 
character  of  outline  they  vair  into  such  deeply 
incised  edges  as  to  appear  palmate.  According 
to  Persoon,  a  species  attributed  to  Siberia  is 
called  A.  ficifolicL,  which  agrees  with  the  form 
of  the  leaf  of  well  deflned  garden  varieties. 
These  two  well  marked  sorts  may  be  readily 
noticed  in  any  garden  where  choice  varieties 
are  raised.  The  tendency  to  sport  in  produc- 
ing different  colors  in  their  flowers  has  caused 
much  attention  to  be  directed  toward  them. 
As  great  a  difference  exists  in  the  form  of  the 
entire  plants  as  in  that  of  the  leaves.  Those 
talland  stately  kinds  formerly  so  common,  which 
grew  10  or  12  feet  high,  are  seldom  seen  in  the 
gardens  of  amateura,  having  g^ven  place  to  the 
aorta  with  smaller  stems.  The  mier  kindsof  holly- 
hocks as  fancy  flowers  seem  to  have  originated 
simultaneously  in  En^^d,  France^  and  S^tland, 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  dwarfer  varieties 
are  pumted  in  groups  or  dumps,  and  by  employ- 
ing the  showiest  a  charming  effect  is  produced. 
The  culture  of  these  plants  is  ea^y.  New  va- 
rieties are  secured  by  cross  impregnation,  col- 
lecting the  pollen  from  the  flnest  sorts  and  con- 
veying it  to  the  stigmas  of  those  flowers  intended 
to  be  saved  for  sMds.  These  evidentiy  should 
be  of  the  less  multiplex  kinds,  so  as  at  least  to 
secure  perfectiy  formed  stiffmas.  Some  such 
naturally  seed  freely,  and  when  tiiey  are  select- 
ed for  this  purpose  they  should  m  grown  in 
rich  soil;  their  best  and  most  perfectiy  formed 
bloBSoms  should  be  selected,  tninning  out  the 
poorer  ones  and  shortening  the  top  of  the  spike. 
All  the  withered  petals  should  be  very  caref oily 
pulled  away,  so  uiat  they  may  not  collect  and 
convey  dampness  to  the  young  and  maturing 
seed  vessel  Those  seeds  which  are  the  flrst 
ripened  may  be  sown  the  same  year ;  otherwise 
they  should  be  kept  dry  and  sown  in  the  suc- 
ceeding spring.  Generally  a  great  variety  in 
colors,  si2e,  and  form  will  be  the  result  of  such  a 
process.  The  choicer  sorts  may  be  preserved  by 
cuttings  taken  from  those  young  moots  which 


are  abondantiy  produced  early  in  the  roring, 
to  be  planted  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  shaded  for  a 
while^  and  covered  from  too  much  air;  but 
when  single  eyes  or  axillary  leaf  buds  are  used, 
bottom  heat  will  be  found  necessary.  Another 
method,  which  is  the  commonest  and  easiest,  is 
by  division  of  the  roots,  which  can  be  done  a 
few  days  before  or  even  at  the  time  of  planting 
out.  Some  varieties  have  been  known  to  come 
true  from  the  seed,  but  this  is  so  rare  that  seed 
sowing  cannot  be  relied  on.  The  hoUyhock  will 
grow  m  almost  any  kind  of  earth,  but  to  have 
choice  blooms  from  the  flner  varieties  a  pre- 
pared soil  will  be  found  advantageous.  In  all 
cases  the  ground  should  not  be  too  retentive 
of  moisture,  or  of  too  dose  a  texture. 

HOLMAN,  JiJOB,  known  as  "the  blmd 
traveller,"  bom  in  England  about  1787,  died  in 
Loidon,  July  26, 1857.  He  entered  the  royal 
navy  in  1798,  and  9  years  afterward  received  a 
commission  as  lieutenant.  In  1812  a  disease 
contracted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  destroyed 
his  eyesight,  and  the  king  consequently  appoint- 
ed him  one  of  the  6  naval  knignts  of  Windsor. 
During  the  years  1819-'21  he  travelled  through 
France,  Italy,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  along 
the  Rhine^  and  published  an  account  of  his  im- 
pressions, which  was  so  well  received  by  the 
public  that  he  set  out  in  1822  on  a  Journey 
around  the  world.  Commencing  at  St  Peters- 
burff.  he  took  the  route  by  Moscow,  Noveoro^ 
and  Irkootsk,  intending,  when  the  season  should 
permit,  to  proceed  through  Monffoliaand  China : 
but  beiuff  suspected  as  a  spy,  he  was  stopped 
by  an  order  from  the  Russian  government  and 
sent  back  under  escort  to  the  Gennan  frontier, 
whence  he  returned  to  England  in  1824.  He 
published  in  1825  an  account  of  this  journey, 
under  the  titie  of  *^  Travels  in  Russia,"  dEC. 
The  5  years  from  1827  to  1882  he  nassed  in  a 
around'  the  world,  of  which  he  pub- 
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lished  an  account  in  1884.  His  route  was  from 
England  to  Madeira,  Teneriffls,  and  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  thence  to  Brazil,  which  he 
passed  some  time  in  visiting,  thence  to  Cape 
Colony,  Caffiraria,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Cey- 
lon and  India,  New  Souw  Wales,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  New  Zealand,  returning  by  Cape 
Horn  to  England.  He  afterward,  in  1848-^'k 
made  a  tour  in  the  Danubian  principalities  and 
Transylvania.  Lieut.  Holnuurs  books  are  more 
curious  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  written  than  useflil. 

HOLMES.  L  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Fla.,  bordering 
on  Ala.,  and  intersected  by  the  Choctawhatchee 
river ;  area,  612  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  1,205, 
of  whom  168  were  slaves.  Its  surface  is  nearly 
level  The  soil  is  a  rich  alluvium  in  the  river 
bottoms  and  sandy  elsewhere.  In  1850  it  pro- 
duced 28,880  bushels  of  Indian  com,  7,070  lbs. 
of  rice,  1 14  bales  of  cotton.  9  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
and  1,050  gallons  of  molasses.  There  were  8 
churches,  and  20  pupils  attending  a  public 
school.  Capital,  Cerro  Gerdo.  IX.  A  central 
CO.  of  Miss.,  bounded  S.  E.  by  Big  Black  river 
and  N.  W.  by  the  Yazoo;  area,  756  sq.  m.; 
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pop.  in  1860,  18,928,  of  whom  8,877  were 
Blaves.  Itha0antiiidiilatmgsarfiiOefmdaYei7 
rich  soil.  The  prodnotions  in  1850  were  548,166 
bnehels  of  Indian  com,  124,892  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, 72,560  lbs.  of  rice,  and  12,685  bales  of 
cotton.  There  were  5  chnrches,  2  newspaper 
ofSces,  and  1,090  pnpils  attending  pnblic  schools. 
The  Yazoo  is  navigable  by  steamboats  in  this 
part  of  its  coarse  during  the  whole  year,  and 
the  New  Orleans.  Jackson,  and  great  northern 
railroad  passes  tnrongh  the  county  near  its  S. 
£.  border.  Oapital,  Lexington.  III.  A  central 
CO.  of  Ohio,  intersected  by  Kilbnck  creek  and 
Walhonding  river;  area.  405  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1860,  20,452.  It  has  a  diversified  surface  and 
a  sou  of  generally  good  quality.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  858,860  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  294,677  of  wheat,  207,886  of  oats,  16,857 
tons  of  hay,  188,688  lbs.  of  wool,  and  457,1^01 
of  butter.  There  were  16  grist  mills,  28  saw 
mills,  5  woollen  factories,  11  tanneries,  87 
churches,  8  newspaper  offices,  and  8,690  pupils 
attending  public  scnools.  Coal  is  founa  near 
Eilbuck  creek,  and  gas  springs  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  Cleveland,  Zanesville,  and  Cin- 
cinnati railroad  has  been  completed  from  Cleve- 
land to  Millersburg,  the  capital. 

HOLMES,  Abiel,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
clergyman  and  annalist,  bom  in  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  Dec.  24, 1768,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.. 
June  4,  1887.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  David 
Holmes,  who  served  during  the  war  in  Canada 
for  8  campaigns,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution  at  once  entered  the  continental  army 
as  surgeon,  continuing  in  service  until  the  4m 
year  of  the  war.  At  the  death  of  his  father, 
Abiel  had  attained  his  16th  year.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Yale  college  in  1788,  and  became 
subsequently  a  tutor  in  the  college,  pursuing  at 
the  same  time  his  theological  studies.  In  1786 
he  was  settled  over  a  parish  at  Midway,  Ga., 
where  he  remained  till  compelled  by  ill  health 
to  resign  his  charge  in  1791.  In  the  preceding 
year  he  had  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
President  Stiles  of  Yale  college,  who  died  Aug. 
29, 1795.  After  his  return  to  the  North  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the 
first  parish  in  Cambridge,  where  a  vacancy  had 
been  made  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hilliard; 
he  was  installed  Jan.  25,  1792,  and  continued 
to  fill  the  office  till  Sept.  26,  1882.  Dr.  Stiles 
at  his  decease  had  bequeathed  to  his  son-in-law 
his  larffe  collection  of  manuscripts,  containing 
researches  upon  various  subjects,  and  to  these 
Dr.  Holmes  gave  his  close  attention,  with  a 
view  to  writing  a  "  Life  of  President  Stiles," 
which  was  published  in  1798.  The  study  of  these 
papers  turned  his  attention  to  the  early  history 
of  America,  which  had  been  a  subject  of  special 
interest  to  Dr.  Stiles,  who  had  collected  a  great 
mass  of  statistics  and  details  relating  to  it.  From 
this  time  Dr.  Holmes  devoted  himself  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  work  on  which  his  literary  repu- 
tation is  chiefly  founded,  the  "  Annals  of  Amer- 
ica" r2  vols,  8vo.,  Cambridge,  1805),  which 
inunediately  established  for  its  author  a  high 


reputation  for  care  and  aoenracy,  and  has  ever 
since  maintained  its  place  as  a  leading  authority 
in  American  history.  It  was  republished  in 
England  in  1818,  and  in  1829  a  new  and  en- 
larged edition  was  published  in  this  country. 
Dr.  Holmes  contributed  frequently  to  the  col- 
lections of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society, 
in  vol.  xxvii.  of  which  will  be  found  a  complete 
list  of  his  publications.  In  1817  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  upon  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  country,  particularly  of  New  England, 
which  have  not  been  published.  In  1800  he 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Oliver 
Wendell  of  Boston,  who  with  8  children  still 
survives  him. 

HOLMES,  Isaac  Edwabd,  an  American 
statesman,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  April  5, 
1796.  He  was  graduated  at  Tde  coUege  in 
1815,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Charleston  in 
1818,  and  became  a  successful  practitioner.  In 
1826  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and 
became  a  leader  in  the  oounoila  of  the  nullifica- 
tion party,  being  the  first  to  propose  that  the 
state  should  take  measures  of  resistance  to  the 
protective  tariff.  He  rejected|  however,  a  test 
oath  proposed  by  his  party.  In  1889  he  was 
elected  a  representative  in  congress,  in  which 
office  he  remained  till  1851,  and  was  succes- 
sively at  the  head  of  the  committees  on  com- 
merce and  on  the  navv.  Beside  his  labors  in 
legislation  and  at  the  bar,  he  has  published  a 
volume  of  elaborate  political  essays,  entitied 
^^Carolinensis,"  designed  to  assert  the  rights  of 
the  states  in  their  relations  to  the  federd  gov- 
ernment. He  also  wrote  the  "  Becreations  of 
Geoi^eTaletell,"  consbting  of  tales,  essays,  and 
descriptive  narrative. 

HOLMES,  Olivbb  Wkndxll,  M  J).,  an  Amer- 
ican physician  and  poet,  son  of  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes, 
bom  in  Cambrid^  Mass.,  Aug.  29,  1809.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1829,  and 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  which  how- 
ever he  sodn  abandoned  for  medicine,  and  in 
1882  went  to  Europe  to  pursue  his  studies,  pass- 
ing several  years  abroad  in  attendance  on  the 
hospitals  of  Paris  and  other  large  cities.  He 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1886,  and  in 
1888  was  chosen  professor  dT  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology in  Dartmouth  college.  Upon  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  in  1847  he  was 
elected  to  fill  the  same  chair  in  the  medical  col- 
lege of  Harvard  universitv,  which  he  still  occu- 
Eies,  having  abandoned  the  general  practice  of 
is  profession.  Early  in  his  college  life  Dr. 
Holmes  attracted  attention  as  a  poet.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  "  Collegian,"  a  periodical  con- 
ducted by  the  undergraduates  of  the  col]^;e, 
and  also  to  ^Illustrations  of  the  Athenssum 
Gallery  of  Paintings"  in  1881,  and  to  the 
"  Harbinger,  a  May  Gift,"  in  1888.  In  1886  he 
read  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  ^^  Po- 
etry, a  Metrical  Essay,"  which  was  pnbh^ed  in 
the  first  collected  edition  of  his  "Poems" 
(12mo.,  Boston^  1886) ;  ''  Terpsichore"  was  read 
by  him  at  a  dinner  of  the  same  society  in  1848, 
and  "  Urania"  was  published  in  1846.    In  1860 
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he  deliYered  before  the  Yale  chapter  of  the  same 
society  a  poem  entitled  "  Astrsa,'*  which  was 
pnblidied  in  the  same  year.  His  poems  have 
passed  through  many  editions  since  they  first 
appeared  in  a  collected  form,  and  have  been 
repnbliflhed  at  different  tunes  in  England.  In 
the  ''Atlantic  Monthly"  (Boston,  1857)  he  be- 
gan a  series  of  articles  nnder  the  title  of  ''The 
Antocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  ^sinoe  pnb- 
lished  in  a  Yolnme),  which  were  contmnedfor  a 
year,  and  followed  by  "The  Professor  at  the 
BreaJcfast  Table."  As  a  writer  of  songs  and 
lyrics,  Dr.  Holmes  stands  in  the  first  rank; 
many  of  his  best  poems  are  of  this  class,  and 
have  been  written  for  social  or  festive  occasions 
at  which  they  have  been  recited  or  snng  by  the 
poet  himself.  Of  patriotic  lyrics  few  are  Ukely 
to  have  a  longer  life  than  his  stirring  verses  to 
"  Old  Ironsides."  He  is  also  popular  as  a  lycenm 
lecturer.  He  has  distinguished  himself  by 
his  researches  in  auscultation  and  microscopy. 
In  1868  he  published  three  "Boylston  Prize 
Dissertations;"  in  1842,  "Lectures  on  Homos- 
opathy  and  its  Kindred  Delusions;"  in  1848, 
a  "Report  on  Medical  Literature."  in  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  National  Medical  Society ;" 
a  pamphlet  on  "  Puerperal  Fever ;"  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  an  edition  of 
Hairs  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine"  (8vo., 
1839).  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  periodicals  of  his  profession,  as  well  as  to 
the  "North  American  Keview,"  the  "Knicker- 
bocker," and  other  literary  magazines.  Dr. 
Holmes  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
Charles  Jackson  of  Boston,  where  he  resides. 

HOLOCAUST  (Gr.  6Xof,  whole,  and  leattf,  to 
bum),  a  kind  of  sacrifice  in  which  the  entire 
offering  was  consumed  by  fire,  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  divine  supremacy,  and  claim  to 
all  honor  imd  worship.  In  the  Bible  it  is  called 
a  burnt  offering.  Sacrifices  of  this  sort  were 
known  among  the  heathen,  and  were  in  use  long 
before  the  mstitntion  of  the  other  Jewish  sacri- 
fices by  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  the  Jews  allowed 
Gentiles  to  offer  holocausts  on  their  altars  by  the 
hands  of  Jewish  priests,  although  they  did  not 
permit  them  to  offer  any  of  the  other  Mosaic 
sacrifices. 

HOLSTEIN  (Lat  EoltatiaX  a  duchy  of  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  a  state  of  the  Ger- 
manic confederation,  oounded  N.  by  the  river 
Eider,  which  separates  it  from  Schleswig,  E.  by 
the  Baltic,  S.  by  the  Elbe)  which  separates  it 
fh>m  Hanover,  and  W.  by  the  German  ocean ; 
area,  3,269  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  628,628. 
Its  surface  is  mostly  level.  The  midland  part, 
a  plateau  of  sand,  imperfectly  drained,  bears  a 
resemblance  to  the  peat  flats  and  bogs  of  Hano- 
ver. The  slopes  to  the  Baltic,  drained  by  the 
Schwentine  and  Trave,  are  well  wooded.  The 
other  declivity,  toward  the  Elbe  and  German 
ocean,  is  more  gradual,  but  equally  well  drained 
by  the  Alster,  Krukau,  Stor,  and  Pinnau.  The 
lowlands  on  the  Elbe  and  on  the  W.  coast  are 
particularly  fruitful ;  and  of  late  years,  owing 
to  excellent  tillage  and  the  use  of  marl,  the 


same  may  be  said  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
province.  The  prodacts  are  wheat,  buckwheat^ 
vegetables  (especially  potatoes),  hops,  hemp, 
flax,  and  wood.  Remarkably  fine  horses,  famous 
for  heavy  cavalry  service,  are  exported  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  together  with  black  cattle 
and  butter.  Salt  and  lime  are  found  in  the 
southern  districts,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oldes- 
lohe.  The  men  are  ffood  seamen,  and  numbers 
of  them  are  nrofitably  employed  in  the  Green- 
land seal  ana  whale  fisheries.  Education  is 
well  endowed,  there  being  good  schools  in  the 
cities,  a  university  in  Kiel  (founded  in  1666), 
and  a  seminary  for  tutors  in  the  same  city, 
which,  established  in  1780,  has  been  of  great 
utility  in  advancing  popular  education.  The 
religion  is  Lutheran,  but  other  sects  are  tolerat- 
ed. There  are  railway  lines  from  Hamburg  to 
Kiel  and  Ltlbeck,  with  a  branch  to  Hanover. 
Altona  and  Kiel  are  the  most  important  X^ities; 
the  others  are  Gldcksburg,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, a  fortified  place  upon  the  Elbe  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Stdr,  Rendsburg  on  the  Eider, 
Stegeborg,  Oldeslohe,  Itzehoe,  and  Pl6n.  The 
duchy  is  divided  into  20  bailiwicks.  In  1884 
a  constitution,  uniting  Hoktein  and  Schleswig 
under  a  representative  system  common  to  the 
other  Danish  provinces,  was  granted  by  Frederic 
YI.  Various  modifications  of  this  arrangement 
have  in  turn  excited  the  jealousy  and  opposition 
of  the  Germanic  diet;  and  the  king  of  Den- 
mark is  diplomatically  resisting  the  latest  de- 
monstration on  the  part  of  this  body  (1869).— 
The  earliest  history  of  Holstein  is  of  its  occupa- 
tion by  tribes  of  Saxons.  In  the  8th  century 
they  were  conquered  by  Charlemagne ;  and 
after  the  extinction  of  the  Billung  dukes  of 
Saxony,  the  country  was  bestowed  upon  Adolph 
of  Schauenburg,  with  the  title  of  count  of  Hol- 
stein. The  descendants  of  this  prince  retained 
the  inheritance  for  nearly  4  centuries,  Schleswig 
in  the  mean  time  having  been  added  (1886)  to 
their  possessions.  The  union  of  the  two  prov- 
inces has  been  continued  with  the  esception  of 
very  short  periods  until  the  present  day.  The 
house  of  Schauenburg  became  extinct  in  1469. 
when  Christian  I.,  king  of  Denmark,  was  electea 
count  of  Holstein  by  the  diet  of  the  province.  It 
was  stipulated,  however,  that  Holstein  should 
be  independent  of  Denmark  in  government  and 
in  inheritance.  In  1474  it  was  erected  into  a 
duchy  by  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  as  a  posses- 
sion of  Christian  L,  between  whose  two  grand- 
sons. Christian  HI.  of  Denmark  and  Adolph, 
it  was  subsequently  divided  (1644) ;  hence  the 
origin  of  the  two  principal  branches  of  the 
ducal  family.  The  elder  of  the  two  is  still  in 
possession  as  well  of  Denmark  as  of  Holstein. 
The  younger  branch,  whose  share  of  the  duchy 
was  the  castle  and  territory  of  Gottorp,  and 
which  became  known  as  the  house  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp,  produced  subsequently  two  other 
branches  or  roy^  lines;  the  senior  of  which, 
Holstein-Gottorp,  is  represented  by  the  czar 
of  Russia ;  and  the  younger,  Holstein-Gottorp- 
Eutin,  by  intermarriage  with  the  Swedish  Y a- 
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BBS,  is  repreeeoted  by  the  boh  of  the  exiled  Gub- 
tavnB  IV.  of  Sweden,  the  present  prince  of 
Vasa.    (See  Dknmabk.) 

HOLT,  a  N.  W.  oo.  of  Mo^  separated  from 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  on  the  S.,  8.  W^  and  W. 

5  J  the  Missouri  river,  and  bonnded  £.  bj  the 
odoway ;  area,  470  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  6,404, 
of  whom  279  were  slaves.  It  has  an  nndnlating 
snrfaoe,  with  some  blnflk  on  the  Misspnri  river, 
and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  240,847  bushels  of  Indian  com,  48,366  of 
wheat,  11,428  of  oats,  870  tons  of  hay,  and 
11,607  lbs.  of  wooL  There  were  8  saw  mills, 
8  churches,  and  880  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Capital,  Oregon. 

HOLT,  Sib  John,  an  English  jurist,  bom  in 
Thame,  Oxfordshire,  Dec.  80,  1642,  died  in 
March,  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  be- 
came a  student  of  law,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1668,  and  rose  to  great  eminence  as  an  advo- 
cate. In  1686  he  was  elected  recorder  of 
London,  but  was  removed  at  the  expiration 
of  a  year  and  a  half  in  consequence  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  measures  of  the  court.  In  the 
convention  parliament  which  met  to  arrange 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  after  the  depart- 
ure of  James  H.,  he  displayed  bo  much  ability 
that  William  IH.  appointed  him  in  April,  1689, 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  whicn  position 
he  occupied  until  his  death.  In  1700  he  was 
solicited  to  accept  the  great  seal,  upon  the  re- 
movid  of  Lord  Somers  from  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor, but  declined.  Of  his  int^nity,  courage, 
and  nrmness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  a 
traditional  instance  is  related  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  a  summons  from  the  commons  to  appear 
at  their  bar,  for  deciding  in  frivor  of  the  Ayles- 
bury burgesses,  who  had  been  committed  for 
complaining  about  the  illegal  r^ection  of  their 
votes.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  first  message 
from  the  house ;  and  upon  being  summoned  by 
the  speaker  in  person,  he  told  that  officer  to  re- 
tum.at  once  to  his  chair,  or  he  would  commit 
him  to  Newgate.  The  reports  of  his  decisions, 
compiled  by  his  pupU  and  successor,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Bayn^ond,  commencing  with  the  Easter 
term,  6  William  and  Mary,  g^ve  a  good  impres- 
sion of  his  judicial  abilities.  Sir  John  Holt 
published  in  1708  a  folio  volume  of  crown  cases 
collected  by  Chief  Justice  Kelyng,  with  notes 
by  himself  and  8  of  his  own  decisions. 

HOLTY,  LuDwia  Hbinbioh  Chbistoph,  a 
German  poet,  bom  in  Mariensee,  near  Hanover, 
Dec.  21, 1748,  died  in  Hanover,  Sept.  1, 1776. 
Qe  studied  theology  at  Gdttingen,  became  ac- 
quainted with  BOrger,  Miller,  and  Count  C.  Stol- 
berg,  and  was  a  memoer  of  the  society  of  poetB 
which  they  had  formed.  In  1778  he  went  to 
Leipsic,  and  in  1776  to  Hanover  to  restore  his 
health,  which  was  greatly  impaired.  He  was  pre- 
paring a  collection  of  his  poemB  when  he  died. 
They  were  afterward  edited  by  his  friends  Stol- 
beig  and  Yoss  in  1788.  He  translated  the  phil- 
osophical works  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  and 
other  English  works  into  German. 

HOLY  ALLIANCE,  a  league  formed  by  the 


emperors  Alexander  L  of  Bosria^  Francu  of 
Austria,  and  Frederic  William  Ul.  of  PmssiiL 
after  the  second  abdication  of  Napoleon^  ana 
acceded  to  by  most  of  the  other  powers  of  Eu* 
rope,  excepting  the  holy  see  and  England.  Its 
ostensible  object  was  to  regulate  the  states  of 
Christendom  on  principles  of  Christian  amity, 
but  the  real  aim  was  to  maintiun  the  existang  dy- 
nasties. Alexander  himself  drew  up  the  agree- 
ment and  gave  to  it  its  name.  The  three  mon- 
archs  signed  it  at  Paris,  Sept.  26, 1816,  but  it 
was  not  wholly  made  public  till  Feb.  2, 1816, 
when  it  appeared  in  full  in  the  '*  Frankfort 
JoumaL'*  A  special  article  ot  the  treaty  ex- 
cluded for  ever  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte 
family  from  all  the  thrones  of  Europe.  It  was  in 
virtue  of  the  holy  alliance  that  Austria  in  1821 
suppressed  the  revolutions  in  Naples  and  Pied- 
mont, and  that  France  in  1828  restored  abso- 
lutism in  Spain.  After  Alexander's  death  the 
compact  lost  much  of  its  authority^  and  the 
iVench  revolution  of  1880  may  be  said  to  have 
ended  it 

HOLY  WATER,  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
church,  water  which  has  been  blessed  by  a 
priest  with  various  prayers  and  exorcisms,  and 
with  the  admixture  of  salt.  It  is  used  in  many 
of  the  church  services,  and  is  commonly  .placed 
at  the  doors  of  churcnes.  that  the  faithftd  may 
sprinkle  themselves  with  it  on  entering  and 
leaving  the  sacred  edifice.  In  many  places  it  is 
customary  for  the  priest  to  pass  among  the  con- 
gregation and  scatter  it  from  a  brush  or  sprink- 
ler before  mass.  Catholics  usually  keep  it  in 
their  houses,  and  beside  its  symbolical  usage,  as 
a  memento  of  baptism,  it  is  believed  to  have  a 
peculiar  efficacy  in  repelling  devils.  Baronius 
and  others  ascribe  its  origin  to  the  apostle^ 
but  many  Catholic  writers  refer  it  to  a  period 
as  late  as  that  of  Pope  Alexander  I.  In  the 
Latin  church  it  is  solemnly  blessed  on  the  day 
before  Easter.  The  Greeks  perform  the  cere- 
mony on  Jan.  6,  when  they  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  baptized  by  St.  John  in  the  Jordan. 
Twice  a  year  they  drink  holy  water  in  the 
churches,  viz.,  at  the  end  of  the  midnight  mass 
of  Christmas  and  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany. 

HOLY  WEEK,  a  name  given  in  the  Koman 
Catholic  church  to  the  week  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  festival  of  Easter,  because  she  tnen 
celebrates  the  most  sacred  mysteries  with  solem- 
nities of  peculiar  interest  It  was  anciently 
called  the  great  ov  painful  week,  or  week  of 
sorrows.  The  ceremonies  begin  on  Sunday, 
when  Christ's  entrance  into  Jerusalem  is  com- 
memorated by  blessing  palm  or  other  green 
branches  and  distributing  them  to  the  people^ 
whence  the  day  is  called  ralm  Sunday.  On  the 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings  the 
office  of  the  Tenebra  (darkness)  is  chanted. 
This  consists  of  the  matins  and  lauds  for  the 
following  mornings,  which  it  is  customary  to 
recite  over  night,  buring  the  service  a  large 
candlestiok  supporting  16  lights  arranged  m 
form  of  a  triangle,  which  denote  Christ  and  the 
prophets  who  predicted  his  coming,  stands  in  the 
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Banotuary;  the  lisbts  are  one  by  one  eztin-. 
gnifiihed,  until  omy  tiie  upper  one  remains, 
wMch  is  taken  down  and  placed  under  the  al- 
tar until  the  dose  of  the  office,  and  then  brought 
back ;  this  sjmbolizes  Christ's  bnrial  and  resur- 
rection. On  Thursday,  sometimes  called  Holy 
or  Haunday  Thursday  (from  the  word  numdch 
tum^  commandment,  with  which  one  of  the 
services  begins),  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
supper  is  commemorated,  and  in  some  places 
the  priests  wash  the  feet  of  12  poor  persons,  in 
imitation  of  the  action  performed  by  Jesns  to- 
ward his  apostles.  It  is  done  by  the  pope  to  13 
priests,  though  why  the  number  should  be  18 
instead  of  12  is  not  well  understood.  The  bells 
are  not  rang  nor  instrnments  of  music  sounded 
from  the  Gloria  in  exceUis  in  the  mass  of  Thurs- 
day until  the  same  tune  on  Saturday.  A  con- 
secrated host  is  carried  in  procession  to  some 
temporary  altar  prepared  for  it,  and  kept  there 
unm  the  next  day,  when  the  priest  carries  it  back 
to  the  main  altar  and  consumes  it  There  is  no 
mass  on  Good  Friday,  and  the  altar  is  stripped 
of  all  its  ornaments.  The  ceremony  of  kissing 
the  cross,  sometimes  called  the  adoration  of  the 
crosa,  is  performed  on  this  day  by  all  the  faithfuL 
On  Saturday  the  services  begin  by  the  blessing 
of  fire  and  water,  and  of  the  paschal  candle,  an 
emblem  of  Jesos  Christy  which  is  lighted  in 
token  of  his  resurrection,  and  bnms  during  part 
of  the  mass  from  Easter  until  the  Ascennon.  It 
was  on  the  Saturday  in  Holy  Week  that  the 
nearly  church  used  to  administer  baptism  to 
catechumens,  and  parts  of  the  service  still  relate 
to  this  custom. 

HOLYHEAD  (Welsh,  Caej^OyU,iorioiQyhT), 
a  parliamentary  borough,  market  town,  and  sea- 
port of  N.  Wales,  on  a  small  island  of  the  same 
name  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  county  of  Angle- 
sea  ;  pop.  in  1861, 6,622.  An  embankment )  of 
a  mile  in  length,  16  feet  high,  with  a  bridge  mid- 
way, through  which  the  tide  rushes  with  great 
violence,  connects  the  island  across  a  sandy 
shallow  with  the  island  of  Anglesea.    The  town 
is  irregularly  built,  but  the  houses  are  massively 
constructed  of  stone.    The*  pier  is  of  limestone, 
900  feet  in  length,  with  14  feet  water  at  the 
head  in  low  tides.    A  harlX)r  and  breakwater 
have  been  some  years  in  construction,  at  the 
national  expense,  and  is  being  formed  by  liter- 
ally casting  a  mountain  into  the  sea.    Holvhead 
mountain,  or  Pen  Oaer  G}rbi,  from  which  the 
materials  are  drawn,  is  a  hill  of  limestone  700 
feet  high.    The  K  breakwater  has  been  carried 
out  6,400  feet,  the  E.  2,600.    Since  the  com- 
mencement in  1849  over  6,000,000  tons  of  stone 
hare  been  used  in  the  work,  and  upward  of 
jB500,000  expended  on  it.    The  harbor  when 
completed  will  enclose  816  acres,  with  6^  &th- 
oms  depth  of  water.    A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  population  is  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  uiese  works,  the  remainder  being 
mostly  engaged  in  rope  making,  ship  buildine, 
and  tlie  ooaating  trade.    The  parisn  church  is 
an  ancient  structure,  dedicated  to  St.  Gybi,  with 
some  mde  but  curious  carving  on  its  walls,  and 
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sitnated  in  a  churchyard  surrounded  by  a  stone 
fence  which  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman 
fortress.  Holyhead  unites  with  And  wich,  Beau- 
maris, and  Llangefiii,  in  sending  one  member  to 
parliament  It  is  a  terminus  of  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  railway. 

HOLYOKE,  a  township  of  Hampden  co.^ 
Mass.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
river,  and  on  the  border  of  Hampshire  co.,  9 
m.  N.  from  Springfield  and  107  m.  W.  fi^om 
Boston ;  pop.  in  1866, 4,639.  It  is  an  important 
manufiicturing  place,  owing  its  prosperity  chief- 
ly to  the  Hadley  Falls  company,  incorporated 
in  1848,  with  a  capital  of  |4,000,000,  for  the 
construction  of  a  dam  across  the  Connecticut 
river  at  Holyoke.  This  work  was  completed 
in  1849.  It  is  1,017  feet  long  and  built  of  tim- 
ber, with  solid  masonry  abutments  at  each  end. 
The  foundation  and  all  the  spaces  between  the 
timbers  are  filled  in  with  stone  to  the  height  of 
10  feet,  and  the  structure  has  withstood  the 
heaviest  freshet  ever  known  in  the  Connecticut 
river  without  damage  or  settling  in  any  part 
The  water  is  admitted  by  18  gates  to  a  main 
canal  faced  with  masonry,  140  feet  wide  at 
bottom,  144  at  the  top,  and  22  feet  deep,  branch- 
ing at  a  distance  of  j  of  a  mile  from  the  river 
into  2  mill  races,  for  the  use  of  factories  on 
different  levels.  The  water  from  the  upper  race, 
after  moving  the  mills  on  its  proper  level,  is 
conveyed  back  to  a  point  near  the  nver,  where 
it  fSalls  into  the  lower  race.  The  motive  power 
secured  by  these  works  is  said  to  be  the  best  in 
the  United  States.  The  principal  manufiicturing 
establishments  are  the  Hampden  cotton  mills, 
commenced  in  1868,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000 ; 
the  Lyman  cotton  mills,  commenced  in  1864, 
capital  $1,470,000 ;  the  Parsons  paper  mills,  com- 
menced in  1864,  capital  $60,000 ;  and  the  Holy- 
oke paper  mills,  commenced  in  1867,  capital 
$60,000.  In  1866  the  value  of  goods  manufac- 
tnied  was  $1,669,482,  the  production  of  which 
employed  1,998  hands  and  an  a^regate  capital 
of  $2,026,720.  The  village  of  Holvoke  is  reg- 
ularly laid  out  on  high  ground  W.  or  the  canals. 
It  is  lighted  with  gas,  supplied  with  water  from 
the  Connecticut  by  forcmg  yimps  worked  by 
hydraulic  power,  and  has  a  large  hotel.  In 
1868  the  town  contained  7  churches  (2  Baptist, 
2  Congregational,  1  Methodist,  1  Boman  Catho- 
lic, and  1  Universalist),  a  bank,  a  savings  bank,  a 
high  school,  and  a  weekly  newspaper  office. 
The  Connecticut  river  railroad  passes  through 
it. — Holyoke  was  originally  part  of  Springfield. 
It  was  incorporated  as  part  of  West  Springfield 
in  1786,  receiving  tiie  name  of  Ireland  parish, 
and  became  a  separate  township  in  1860. 

HOLYOKE,  Edwabd  Augustus  M.D.,  an 
American  physician,  and  a  centenarian,  bom  in 
Essex  CO.,  Mass.,  Aug.  1, 1728,  died  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  March  81, 1829.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  college,  of  which  his  fattier,  Edward 
Holyoke,  was  president,  in  1746,  and  began  to 
practise  as  a  physician  at  Salem  in  1749.  At  his 
death  he  hiwl  practised  in  Salem  for  79  years, 
and  had  never  been  60  miles  from  that  city. 
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He  was  married  in  1765,  and  a  second  time  in 
1?59,  and  was  the  &ther  of  12  children,  only 
two  of  whom  sarvived  him.  He  was  repntod 
a  skilfhl  and  learned  physician,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  the  nrst  president  of  the  Has- 
aadmsetts  medical  society.  He  was  temperate 
in  his  diet,  eatinff  freely  of  fmit;  was  aocns- 
tomed  to  walk  in  his  professional  practice  nntil 
his  80th  year ;  and  regarded  his  constant  care 
to  have  a  fall  proportion  of  sleep  as  one  of  the 
eanses  of  his  longevity.  At  80  years  of  age  he 
had  lost  his  teeth,  and  his  hearing  and  memory 
had  began  to  &i].  Between  the  ages  of  45  and 
86  his  sight  required  the  aid  of  conyez  glasses; 
it  gradually  improved  afterward,  till  at  his  death 
he  could  read  the  finest  print  with  his  naked 
eyes.  On  his  100th  birthday  about  50  of  his 
medical  brethren  of  Boston  and  Salem  gave 
him  a  public  dinner,  when  he  appeared  at  the 
table  with  a  firm  step,  smoked  his  pipe,  and 

Skve  an  appropriate  toast.  A  memoir  of  his 
b  was  published  by  the  Essex  medical  society. 

HOLYROOD  PALACE.    See  Edinbuboh. 

HOLYWELL  a  municipal  and  parliament- 
ary borough  and  market  town  of  Flintshire,  N. 
Wales,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Dee,  and  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway, 
15  m.  N.  W.  firom.  Chester ;  pop.  in  1851, 5,740. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  holy  weU  of  St. 
Winifred,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  virtue  in 
the  cure  of  diseases.  The  well  discharges  21 
tons  of  water  per  minute,  and  now  serves  as 
the  motive  power  of  most  of  the  machinery  in 
the  place.  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond, 
mother  of  Henry  VII.,  erected  a  handsome 
Gothic  building  over  the  spring,  the  upperpart 
of  which  is  now  used  as  a  school  house.  Holy- 
well rose  into  consideration  in  the  bec^nning  of 
the  present  century,  by  the  eitension  of  the 
mines  and  the  establishment  of  cotton  mills, 
smelting  houses,  and  founderies.  In  the  vicinity 
are  collieries,  and  valuable  mines  of  lead,  cop- 
per, and  zinc.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
copper  wire,  bolts,  nails,  sheathing,  white  and 
red  lead,  shot,  fiour,  ana  flannels.  Limestone 
is  largely  exported.  Holywell  unites  with  flint 
in  sendingone  m^ber  to  parliament. 

HOMBuRG.  alderman  watering  place,  cap- 
ital of  Hesse-Homburg,  about  9  m.  from  lYank- 
fort-on-the-Main,  with  which  city  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway  via  Bonamda,  and  beautiftilly 
situated  on  an  eminence,  which  affords  a  delight- 
ftd  view  of  the  Taunus  mountains ;  pop.  5,000. 
It  consists  of  a  long  main  street,  on  one  side  of 
which  are  the  wells  and  Kurwai^  and  at  t^e  end 
of  the  other  the  palace  of  the  limdgrave.  The 
mineral  springs  were  discovered  about  1884, 
partly  by  boring  Artesian  wells,  and  are  consid- 
ered very  beneficial  in  cases  of  disordered  liver 
and  stomach.  The  Kwnaal^  built  by  some  French 
speculators,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  Germany ;  it  is  decorated 
internally  with  frescoes  and  other  works  of  art 
by  Munich  artists,  and  contains  a  saloon  for 
musical  assemblies  dining,  coffee,  and  smoking 
.rooms,  and  a  reading  room.    It  oonttuns  the 


gambling  tables,  where  larp^  amounts  are  an- 
nually lost  in  play,  and  which  furnish  the  chief 
source  of  revenue  to  the  government.  The 
efforts  of  the  Frankfort  parliament  in  1849  to 
put  a  stop  to  gambling  were  unavailing.  Hom- 
Durg  has  become  wiUiin  the  last  few  years  a 
favorite  resort  of  Russians  and  Englishmen  and 
other  vintors  during  the  season.  The  gardens 
immediately  attach^  to  the  palace  were  laid 
out  in  the  style  of  English  pleasure  grounds  by 
the  late  landgravine  Elizabeth,  duighter  of 
George  IH. 

HOME,  Sib  Evebabd,  a  Scottish  surgeon, 
bom  at  Greenlaw  castle,  Berwickshire,  J£kj  6, 
1746,  died  Aug.  81, 1882.  He  studied  medicine 
with  his  brouier-in-law,  the  celebrated  John 
Hunter,  and  afterward  practised  with  great  suc- 
cess in  London  for  more  than  40  years.  In 
1818  he  was  created  a  baronet  and  appointed 
sergeant  surgeon  to  the  king,  in  which  office  he 
was  continued  by  William  IV.  He  was  also 
professor  of  surgery  and  anatomy,  and  for 
many  years  president  of  the  royal  ooUege  of 
surgeons.  His  ^*  Lectures  on  Comparative  An- 
atomy^' (6  vols.  4to.,  London,  1814-'28)  is  his 
most  important  work,  beinff  a  collection  of  his 
contributions  to  the  "  Phuosophical  Transac- 
tions." There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
he  is  indebted  for  his  reputation  as  an  author 
to  ^e  folio  volumes  of  minutes  of  dissections 
left  by  John  Hunter,  which  he  took  from  the 
Hunterian  museum  under  the  pretence  of  pre- 
paring a  catalogue  of  the  museum,  and  subse- 
quentiy  burned. 

HOME,  Henbt,  Lord  Eames,  a  Scottish  ju- 
rist and  author,  borp  in  Eimes,  Berwickshire,  in 
1696,  died  Dec.  27;  1782.  He  was  educated  in 
the  law  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and, 
aft;er  nearly  80  years*  practice  at  the  bar,  was 
in  1762  elevated  to  the  bench  as  a  judge  of  the 
court  of  session.  In  1768  he  was  made  a  lord 
of  justiciary.  Under  the  title  of  Lord  Kames 
he  filled  both  offices  with  ability  and  integrity 
^ntil  the  close  of  his  life.  As  an  anthor  he  is 
loiown  by  numerous  works  on  law,  metaphys- 
ics, criticism,  agriculture,  &c.,  covering  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  50  years,  and  all  evincing  a 
vigorous  intellect  and  remarkable  industry.  To 
le^  literature  he  contributed  a  series  of  re- 
ports, consisting  of  an  abridgment  of  the  *^  De- 
cisions of  the  Court  of  Session^  from  its 
foundation,  arranged  like  a  dictionary  (2  vols, 
fol.,  1741),  ^^  Remarkable  Decisions  of  the  Court 
of  Session"  (2  vols,  fol.,  1728-'66),  covering 
nearly  the  whole  period  between  1716  and  1752, 
and  **  Select  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session 
from  1762  to  1768"  (1  vol.  fol.,  1780);  "Stat- 
ute Law  of  Scotland  abridged,  with  Historical 
Notes"  (8vo.  1767) ;  "  Principles  of  Equity"  (fol., 
1760),  &c.  In  1761  appeared  his  **  Eeeays  on 
the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Reli- 
gion" (8vo.),  a  work  of  ability,  but  which  gave 
offence  to  the  Scottish  churcn  from  the  sap- 
posed  irreligious  tendency  of  some  of  the  an- 
thor^s  views.  The  work  however  upon  which 
his  reputation  chiefiy  rests  is  his  "  Elements  ai 
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Criticising  (S  toK  8to.,  176S),  which  was  great- 
ly admired  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  poa- 
aessing,  in  the  opinion  of  Dagala  Stewart,  **  in- 
finite merits,'^  hut  of  which  Goldsmith  once 
said :  ^*  It  is  easier  to  write  that  book  than  to 
read  it.^  He  also  published :  '*  The  Gentleman 
Farmer,  bein^  an  Attempt  to  improve  Agricnl- 
tnre  by  submitting  it  to  the  Test  of  Rational 
Principles"  (1772) ;  "  Sketches  of  the  History 
of  Man"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1774);  "Loose  Hints  on 
Edacation"  (8vo.,  1781),  written  the  year  be- 
fore his  death.  As  a  member  of  the  board  of 
tmstees  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries, 
arts,  and  manufactures,  and  a  commissioner  for 
the  management  of  forfeited  estates,  he  labored 
earnestly  to  promote  the  material  prosperity  of 
Scotland.  In  1807  appeared  an  account  of  his 
life,  by  Lord  Woodhouselee  (2  vols.  4to.). 

HOME,  JoHir.  a  Scottish  author,  born  in  Leith, 
Sept  82, 1722,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Sept.  5, 1808. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  after  a  course  of  theological  studies 
was  lioensed  to  preach  in  April,  1745.  He  was 
naturally  of  an  impulsive  and  chivalric  nature, 
and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1745 
took  up  arms  on  the  Hanoverian  side.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Falkirk  in  1746;  but 
having  effected  his  escape,  he  resumed  his  pro- 
fessional studies,  and  in  the  ktter  part  of  the 
year  was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Athelstane- 
ford,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Blair,  author  of  "The  Grave."  He  gate 
much  time  to  historical  reading  and  dramatic 
composition,  and  in  1740  went  to  London  with 
a  tragedy  entitled  **  Agis,"  which  Garrick,  then 
manager  of  Drury  Lane,  declined  to  accept. 
Although  much  mortified  by  his  ill  success,  he 
set  about  the  composition  of  another  tragedy. 
''Douglas,"  founded  on  the  old  ballad  of  "Gil 
Morrioe,"  which,  upon  being  presented  by  the 
author  to  Garrick  in  1755.  was  likewise  refused 
by  him.  It  was  producea  at  Edinburgh  in  De- 
cember of  the  succeeding  year  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  but  so  violent  a  storm  was  raised  by  the 
fBLCt  that  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
had  written  a  play,  that  notwithstanding  the 
national  pride  was  exceeaingly  flattered  by  the 
performance.  Home  was  threatened  with  depo- 
sition, to  avoid  which  he  resigned  his  living  in 
June,  1757.  He  removed  to  London  in  the 
same  year,  and  bad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
"Douglas"  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  with 
complete  success,  on  which  occasion  the  exul- 
tation of  his  countrymen  was  carried  to  a  ludi- 
crous excess.  By  the  aid  of  the  sinecure  office 
of  conservator  of  Soots  privileges  at  Oampvere, 
presented  to  him  by  the  earl  of  Bute,  and  of  a 
pension  of  £800  bestowed  upon  him  by  George 
ill.,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  long  life  in  comparative  affluence.  He 
wrote  4  other  tragedies,  the  ^  Fatal  Discovery  " 
"Alonao,"  "Alfred,"  and  "Aquileia,"  which, 
with  his  early  effort  "Agis,"  were  originally 
performed  with  success,  but  have  long  been 
forgotten.  The  last  40year8  of  his  life  were 
passed  in  Scotland.    '*  His  own  fkvorite  model 


of  a  character,"  says  his  biogn^her  Kaekenzie, 
"and  that  on  which  his  own  was  formed, 
was  the  ideal  being  Toung  Nerval  in  his  own 
play  of  *  Douglas.' "  His  literary  reputation 
rests  entirely  upon  his  "Douglas,"  which  is  still 
highly  esteemed,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Johnson 
said  "  there  were  not  10  good  lines  in  the  whole 
play,"  and  still  frequently  performed,  notwith- 
standing the  declaration  of  Garridc  that  it  was 
totally  unfit  for  the  stage.  He  also  wrote  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Rebellion  of  1745  "  (4to.,  London, 
1802),  which  is  commended  by  IVof.  Smyth. 
His  complete  works,  with  an  account  of  his  life 
and  writings,  were  published  by  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie (8  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1822). 

HOMER,  or  Ohomkb,  among  the  Hebrews,  the 
largest  dry  measure,  equal  to  10  ephahs,  or  to 
19,857.7  Paris  cubic  Inches.  It  was  in  later 
times  replaced  by  the  ear, 

HOM£R.  The  extant  biographies  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Greek  poets  preserve  little  but 
untrustworthy  traditions  of  his  life.  In  an- 
tiquity there  were  at  least  16  works  on  the  life 
and  poems  of  Homer.  Two  biographies  only 
remidn,  one  attributed  to  Herodotus,  and  one  to 
Plutarch.  Both  have  been  pronounced,  on  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence,  to  be  forgeries;  but 
both  are  ancient^  and  contain  the  current  legends 
and  traditions  relating  to  the  life  and  adventures 
of  the  poet.  His  mother  is  said  to  have  been 
Critheis;  and  one  legend  represents  him  to  have 
been  bom  on  the  bank  of  the  ri^er  Meles,  near 
Smyrna,  whence  the  name  Melesigenes ;  another 
relates,  that  Critheis  was  married  to  Msoon, 
king  of  the  Lydians,  who  brought  up  her  son — 
the  offspring  of  a  dasmon  or  genius— as  his  own, 
whence  the  name  Msonides.  Ephorus.  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  refers  the  origm  of  tne  name 
Homer  to  the  poet's  blindness,  Ofujpor,  accord- 
ing to  him,  signifying  a  blind  man.  Other  ex- 
planations, equally  &ncifbl,  were  invented  by 
the  ancients.  Another  legend  iftates  that  Homer 
became  a  schoolmaster  and  poet  in  Smyrna; 
that  he  was  induced  by  Mentes,  a  foreign  mer- 
chant, to  travel ;  that  while  visiting  Ithaca  he 
was  attacked  by  a  disease  in  the  eyes,  which 
resulted  in  total  blindQcss;  that  he  composed 
verses,  which  he  recited  wherever  he  went; 
that  Thostorides,  a  schoolmaster  of  PhocsBiL 
carried  a  copy  of  Homer's  poetry  to  Chios,  and 
recited  it  as  his  own ;  that  Homer  followed  him 
thither,  and  resided  long  at  Bolissos,  a  town  in 
Chios;  and  finally,  that  he  died  on  the  little 
Uhmd  of  los,  when  joumeyinff  to  Athens.  A 
l^nd  repeated  by  Plutarch  is  that  the  poet 
when  on  nis  way  to  Thebes  landed  at  los,  and 
there  died  of  vexation  at  being  unable  to  solve 
a  riddle  propounded  to  him  by  some  youns 
fishermen,  in  answer  to  his  question  if  thev  haa 
got  any  thing.  *^  As  many  as  we  caught,"  said 
they,  "  we  left ;  as  many  as  we  did  not  catoh,  we 
carry."  Most  of  these  traditions  are  evidently 
fictitious;  and,  as  is  well  known^  the  very  ex- 
istence of  Homer  has  been  denied.  But  the 
want  of  authentic  records  of  the  particulars  of 
his  life  is  no  proof  that  he  did  not  live,  when 
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-weighed  against  the  fiaots:  1,  that  a  remarkable 
body  of  poetical  oomposition  has  come  down 
from  remote  antiquity  under  his  name ;  2,  that 
he  is  referred  to  bj  the  Greek  writers  who 
stand  nearest  to  his  supposed  age,  in  point  of 
time,  without  the  slightest  sug^^tion  of  a  doubt 
of  his  existence,  and  of  his  bemg  the  author  of 
the  poems ;  8,  that  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
antiquity,  in  all  the  subsequent  periods  of  an- 
cient literature,  is  unequiycKuJly  in  favor  of  this 
view ;  and  finally,  an  analysis  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  demonstrates  the  unity  of  authorship, 
consequently  the  individual  existence  of  the 
author,  whether  we  call  him  Homer  or  by  some 
other  name;  and  as  no  other  name  has  been 
suggested,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times, 
it  would  be  absurd  not  to  accept  the  one 
adopted  by  the  concurrent  voices  of  antiquity. 
We  may  assume  then  the  extreme  nrobability 
that  there  was,  in  the  earliest  perioa  of  Greek 
poetical  literature,  a  great  poet  named  Homeros 
— ^Homer — whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of 
the  name.  We  cannot  determine  his  ace  with 
much  precision.  Herodotus  believes  him  to 
have  lived  about  400  years  before  himself;  an 
opinion  which,  if  true,  places  him  in  the  second 
half  of  the  9tn  century  B.  0.  But  the  various 
dates  of  his  age  range  from  1184  to  684  B.  C. ; 
the  last  is  undoubtedly  too  recent,  and  the  first 
probably  too  early.  It  is  almost  certain  that  he 
must  have  lived  considerably  before  the  date 
of  the  Olympiads,  776  B.  0.  If  we  place  him 
between  1000  and  800  B.  C,  we  shall  probably 
come  as  near  the  truth  as  we  now  can.  It  seems 
certain  that  Homer  must  have  been  an  Asiatic 
Greek,  first,  from  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  ancients,  and  second,  from  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  poems  themselves,  which  are  ob- 
viously composed  from  an  Asiatic  point  of  view, 
so  far  as  local  allusions,  the  coloring  of  nature,  the 
direction  of  winds,  and  other  physical  phenome- 
na are  ooncemed.  But  the  well  known  fact  that 
7  cities  oontended  for  the  honor  of  being  his 
birthplace  shows  how  little  his  history  was  really 
known.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  addition  to  the 
uncertain  approximation  to  tne  period  in  which 
he  lived,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  was  an  Asiatic 
Greek  of  the  Ionian  race,  we  only  know  that 
he  was  an  aoidot  or  bard.  The  peifcction  of  the 
language,  as  found  in  the  Homeric  poems,  implies 
a  long  and  careful  poetical  cultivation.  There 
is  an  early  stage  in  the  progress  of  society  when 
all  the  influences  seem  most  favorable  to  poet- 
ical composition,  at  least  to  poetrv  of  the  epic 
character.  It  is  a  period  of  social  refinement, 
before  luxury  has  corrupted  the  purity  of  mor^ 
feeling,  and  broken  down  the  strength  of  tiie 
manly  character;  and  it  generally  follows  a 
time  of  great  struggles  in  the  formation  or 
the  preservation  of  the  state.  It  is  when  lan- 
guage has  lost  the  meagreness  of  its  early 
Sowth,  and  ceasing  to  be  rude  is  still  marked  by 
1  primitive  and  picturesque  significancy,  and 
before  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  scientific 
abstractions,  and  multiplying  social  relations 
have  imparted  to  words  numerous  secondary 


meanings,  more  or  less  confdsing  or  e£Eiuung  the 
images  they  at  first  presented.  The  Ionic  dia- 
lect^ moulded  under  the  happy  influences  of  a 
serene  and  beautiful  heaven,  amid  the  most  va- 
ried and  lovely  scenery  in  nature,  by  a  people 
of  manly  vigor  and  exquisite  mental  and  physi- 
cal organization,  of  the  keenest  susceptibility  to 
the  b^uty  of  sound  as  well  as  form,  of  the  most 
vivid  and  creative  imagination,  combined  with 
a  childlike  impulsiveness  and  simplicity,  had 
attained,  when  Homer  appeared,  a  descriptive 
force  and  harmony  which  made  it  the  most  ad- 
mirable instrument  on  which  poet  ever  played. 
For. every  mood  of  mind,  every  shade  of  pas- 
sion, every  afifection  of  the  heart,  every  form, 
sound,  and  aspect  of  the  outward  world,  it  had 
its  dear,  appropriate,  and  rich  expression.  Its 
words  and  sentences  seem  to  place  the  things 
described  before  the  eye  of  the  reader.  In 
structure,  it  obeys  the  impulse  of  thought  and 
feeling,  rather  than  the  formal  principles  of 
grammar.  It  expresses  the  passions  of  robust 
manhood  with  artless  truth.  In  its  freedom, 
its  voluble  minuteness  of  delineation,  its  n^id 
(Ganges  of  construction,  its  breaks,  pauses,  sig- 
nificant and  sudden  transitions  and  irreguhiri- 
ties,  it  exhibits  the  intellectual  play  of  natural 
youth ;  wliile  in  boldness,  splendor,  and  majestic 
sweep,  it  bears  the  impress  of  genius  in  the 
full  strength  of  its  maturity.  On  the  main- 
land of  Greece,  the  earliest  poetical  compositions 
were  oracular  and  religious ;  the  next  undoubt- 
edly were  the  songs  of  the  bards,  celebrating  Uie 
warlike  deeds  of  leaders  and  kings.  In  passing 
over  to  the  islands  of  the  .^Igffian  and  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  they  carried  with  them  this  body 
of  legendary  lore.  In  this  way  groups  of  heroic 
characters,  founded  on  tradition,  but  embelli^- 
ed  by  the  imagination  of  the  successive  gener-  • 
ations  of  singers,  were  formed.  In  the  colonial 
societies  of  Ana  Minor,  the  traditions  of  formw 
times,  embodied  in  the  ballad  poetry  of  Greece, 
were  fondly  cherished;  and  in  the  rapid  progress 
of  national  prosperity,  which  appears  to  have 
crowned  the  early  youth  of  the  Greek  life  in 
Asia,  these  national  minstrelsies  served  to  de- 
light the  multitudes,  when  delivered  by  the 
singers  or  rhapsodists,  in  the  popular  and  reU- 
^ous  festivals,  or  in  the  halls  of  princes.  The 
singers  found  in  the  ballads  thus  composed,  and 
perhaps  orally  transmitted,  the  richest  mines  of 
legendary  poetry ;  and  in  process  of  time  pieces 
of  greater  length,  with  more  fully  developed 
characters,  and  varied  dramatic  action,  were 
required  by  the  advancing  culture  of  the  race. 
The  Greek  epic  was  a  species  of  story-telling, 
for  the  entertainment  of  assemblies.  It  was 
delivered  in  a  kind  of  musical  recitative,  witib  a 
slight  accompaniment  of  the  phorminx,  or  four- 
stringed  lyre.  In  Ionia  the  bdlad  minstrelsy 
flourished  with  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and 
finally  was  developed  by  the  genius  of  Homer 
into  the  full  form  of  the  epic.  Antiquitypaid 
divine  honors  to  the  name  of  the  poet,  from 
his  poems  the  ablest  critics  inferred  the  laws  and 
cited  the  highest  examples  of  epic  composition. 
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The  oMef  dtiea  of  Greece  had  their  copies  pre* 
pared  under  the  inspection  and  stomped  with 
the  anthority  of  the  state.  The  greatest  poets 
of  sncoeeding  times  were  prond  to  confess  that 
they  drank  from  the  inexhanstible  fountain  of 
Homer.  The  great  festivals  of  Athens  were 
graced  bj  the  public  delivery,  with  suitable 
pomp  of  accompaniment,  of  those  great  epics. 
If  we  trace  the  outlines  of  Homer^s  inteUectual 
culture,  by  following  ont  the  hints  scattered 
through  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  most  reject 
the  legend  that  the  poet  was  a  blind  beggar 
bard,  and  picture  him  to  ourselves  in  a  very 
different  light  He  was  evidently  placed  in  a 
ooodition  of  life  which  sarronndea  his  child- 
hood with  the  most  fayoring  inflnences.  He 
most  have  received  from  natare  an  exquisite 
physical  organization ;  no  otjeot,  great  or  small, 
within  the  range  of  vision,  escaped  the  glance 
of  his  vigilant  eye ;  his  ear  was  attuned  to  a 
delicate  perception  of  the  melodies  of  natare 
and  art ;  his  sensitive  nerves  vibrated  to  every 
breath  of  heaven  and  every  impulse  of  the 
soul ;  and  his  busy  fancy  was  for  ever  mould* 
ing  and  recombining  what  he  had  seen,  heard, 
and  felt  We  have  the  most  striking  proofs 
that  he  had  visited  every  important  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  all  the  Mgaeji  islands ;  that 
he  had  carefully  inspected  the  plain  of  Troy, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont;  that  he 
had  crossed  the  sea  to  Africa,  and  ascended 
the  Nile ;  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  coasts, 
rivers,  mountains,  and  cities  of  Greece ;  that  he 
had  Tisited  all  the  islands  along  the  western 
shore  as  far  north  as  Corcyra;  that  he  had 
probably  seen  a  part  of  Italy,  and  bad  passed 
the  straits  that  separate  it  from  Sicily.  He  was 
equally  at  home  in  the  movements  of  war  and 
the  arts  of  peace.  At  seiL  he  knew  every  rope 
in  the  ship,  and  exhausted  the  nautical  lore  of 
the  sailors.  He  probably  listened  to  the  stories 
of  the  navigators  with  whom  he  sailed  over  the 
j^gssan,  and  out  of  these  materials  at  a  later 
period  wove  the  web  of  his  own  enchanting 
tales.  We  may  ima^e  that  during  his  wan- 
deringSy  his  thoughts  ^'voluntary  moved  har- 
monioQs  numbers,''  and  that  the  inspiration 
of  the  muse  stole  upon  him,  under  the  waUs  of 
Thebes,  in  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids,  on  the 
bosom  of  the  roaring  sea,  on  the  storm-lashed 
shore,  under  the  blaze  of  day,  in  crowds  of  men, 
in  the  deep  silence  of  the  nighty  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  at  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades.  We 
must  suppose  that  his  genius  had  long  trained 
itself^  instinctively  if  not  consciously,  for  his 
great  poetical  task ;  that  he  had  listened  with 
delight  to  the  songs  of  the  bards,  reciting  the 
achievements  of  another  age;  that  he  hadloin- 
ed  reverently  in  the  processions,  and  heard  the 
prayers  of  the  priests  as  they  invoked  the  bless- 
mgs  of  his  country's  gods.  We  may  believe 
that  he  had  tried  the  powers  of  his  native  Io- 
nian tongue,  and  sougnt  the  ample  phrase  and 
resounding  line  that  should  fittingly  express  his 
crowding  and  fiery  thoughts,  and  that  he  felt 
while  he  listened  to  the  minstrels  of  his  age 


that  they  had  not  touched  the  deepest  chord. 
And  when  he  comes  forward  himself  to  try  his 
hand  upon  the  phorminx,  in  the  bloom  of  his 
early  youth,  the  sweet  modesty  of.  his  expres- 
sion, and  the  inborn  nobleness  of  his  manner, 
excite  interest  and  command  attention.  Of 
what  shall  he  sins,  but  the  wrath  of  Achilles — 
the  ever  youthfru  hero  of  the  Trojan  talet 
Th»  hearers  become  suddenly  conscious  that  no 
common  hand  is  upon  the  lyre,  and  a  deep  still- 
ness pervades  the  assembly,  broken  only  by  the 
rich  and  powerful  voice  of  the  new  ooc^,  as 
he  invokes  the  muse,  Mi/My  cicidr,  dra.  The 
story  of  the  chieftains'  quarrel  is  soon  told ;  the 
rhapsody  ends  too  soon ;  and  after  a  moment 
of  expectant  silence,  long  and  loud  applauses 
from  that  speU-bound  throng  rend  the  skies. 
From  this  moment  all  who  are  present  know 
that  the  great  creative  inteUect,  tne  wisest  man 
of  his  age,  has  appeared  among  them.  Soon 
there  will  be  no  aoubt  in  Ionia,  or  in  Greece, 
who  is  the  great  poet — thefavonte  of  men  ana 
gods.  Such  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  com- 
mencement of  Homer's  poetical  career,  and  the 
first  step  toward  the  conception  of  the  plan  of 
the  Hud.  It  seems  most  probable  that  Homer 
did  not  pass  at  once  from  the  ballad  composi- 
tion, the  only  narrative  before  him ;  but  that  the 
story  of  Troy,  and  the  poetical  eminence  of  the 
wrath  of  Achilles  among  its  incidents,  gradually 
broke  upon  him ;  that  the  creation  of  the  Hiad 
was  the  organic  growth  of  studious  years,  passed 
in  the  practice  of  the  minstrel's  art ;  ana  that, 
after  this  long  study,  it  reached  its  natural  ter* 
mination,  received  its  completed  form,  and  its 
unity  of  spirit  In  the  continuous  practice  of 
the  poetic  art,  he  had  combined  the  epic  elements 
of  the  heroic  traditions,  had  breathed  fresh  life 
into  the  traditional  characters,  and  had  brought 
the  sevenfl  parts  of  the  Sian  story  into  such 
intimate  connection  and  harmony,  tiiat  they  no 
longer  appeared  as  ballad  minstrelsieSfServing  the 
poet's  turn  for  brief  rehearsals,  but  embodied 
in  one  magnificent  panorama  all  the  essential 
features  of  the  great  national  adventure.  The 
time  occupied  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Hiad 
embraces  only  between  40  and  60  days;  but 
what  preceded  and  followed  in  the  national 
traditions  is  implied  or  incidentaHy  introduced. 
The  plan  is  highly  ingenious,  and  could  not  have 
been  accidental — ^that  is,  could  not  have  arisen 
without  the  arrangement  and  conscious  purpose 
of  the  artist ;  and  it  is  a  plan  which  possMses 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  essential  requisite 
of  unity  in  variety,  springing  fh>m  the  ordain* 
ing  action  of  high  creative  senius.  The  plan 
of  the  Odyssey  is  more  oommicated  than  that 
of  the  Diad,  and  the  materials  present  a  richer 
variety.  Homer  had  already  conceived  and 
executed  the  plan  of  a  great  epic  that  embraced 
the  most  striking  parts  of  the  Trojan  war ;  and 
the  leffends  of  the  returns  of  the  heroes  naturally 
offered  Uieroselvee  to  him  as  the  materials  of  a 
new  poem  of  similar  extent  Among  these,  the 
adventures  of  the  wise  Odysseus,  and  his  long 
wanderings  before  he  retrod  the  soil  of  his 
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native  Ithaoa,  vere  probably  farorite  themes  of 
the  singera.  His  bravery,  his  ready  connseL 
hiB  eloquence  in  debate,  described  in  the  Iliad 
as  .resembling  the  snow  flakes  falling  in  winter, 
bis  prompt  device  in  meeting  every  emergency, 
maae  bis  character  and  fortunes  a  snbject  on 
which  the  imagination  of  the  snbtie  Greek  al- 
ways delighted  to  dwell.  The  retam  of  Odys- 
seus therefore  naturally  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  poet  and  formed  the  centre  around  which 
the  second  great  epic  action  revolved.  The 
poet  had  passed  the  fiery  years  of  youth ;  he 
had  exhausted  the  poetical  resources  of  martial 
achievement^  and  now  the  calmer  aspects 
of  life  rose  before  him  with  more  attractive 
charm.  The  Odyssey  reversed  the  picture  of 
the  Iliad. .  Hence,  the  quiet  scenes  of  common 
life,  the  incidents  of  the  voyage  and  the  land 
Journey,  here  stand  in  the  foreground.  Looking 
at  the  Odyssey  as  a  work  of  art,  we  find  in  it 
more  of  premeditation,  in  its  general  scheme, 
than  in  the  Diad.  The  difference  is  recognizable 
in  the  very  first  line.  The  Iliad  opens  with  a  call 
upon  the  muse  to  "  sing''  the  wrath  of  Achilles, 
and  the  Odyssey  invites  her  to  "tell"  or  "re- 
late" the  adventures  of  Odysseus;  as  if,  when 
he  began  the  composition  of  the  Iliad,  he  had 
only  a  song  in  his  mind,  the  great  plan  coming 
afterward;  and  when  he  began  the  Odyssey,  he 
had  preconceived  the  whole  epic,  narrative. 
There  are  several  distinct  lines  of  adventure, 
»  aU  leading  to  the  same  point,  the  proper  acyust- 
ment  and  right  management  of  which  required 
not  only  careful  previous  refiection,  but  constant 
exercise  of  skilnd  arrangement  and  organiza- 
tion, that  each,  while  clearly  and  carefally  ex- 
ecuted, should  yet  be  kept  in  due  subordination 
to  the  general  design  of  the  whole.  In  point 
of  poetical  merit— ^richnees  of  invention,  bril- 
liancy of  imagination,  and  fitness  of 'expression 
— ^it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Odyssey  is  at  all 
inferior  to  the  Iliad.  The  subjects  are  different, 
and  require  to  some  extent  a  difference  of 
handling ;  there  is,  therefore,  an  appearance  of 
more  vigor  in  the  one,  of  calmer  beauty  in  the 
other.  J3ut  in  the  Iliad  there  are  scenes  of  do- 
mestic life  and  affections  breathing  the  greatest 
tenderness  and  beauty,  and  in  the  Odyssey 
passages  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  unsurpassed 
m  the  Iliad ;  showing  that  in  the  warlike  and 
fiery  Iliad  the  poet  had  the  same  sense  of  the 
beautiful  as  in  the  Odyssey,  and  in  the  Odyssey 
the  same  wonderftil  vigor  as  in  the  Iliad. 
Though  we  may  admit,  with  Longinus  in  his 
fine  criticism,  that  tlie  Iliad  was  we  work  of 
the  poet's  youth,  and  the  Odyssey  that  of  his 
declininff  age ;  that  the  former  was  the  sun  in 
his  midday  splendor,  and  the  latter  the  sun  in 
the  beauty  of  his  setting;  still,  in  both  it  is  the 
sun  that  shines,  and  the  glory  is  not  less  in  one 
than  in  the  other. — ^Among  the  ancients,  a  ques- 
tion was  started  by  some  of  the  later  Greek 
ciritics  whether  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  the 
work  of  the  same  author;  but  it  was  only  a 
question;  or  rather  the  theory  of  a  different 
origin  was  held  only  by  a  few ;  the  overpower- 


ing weight  of  the  best  opinion  was  in  favor 
of  the  unity  of  authorship.  Aristotle  held  that 
the  "Hynm^"  now  generally  published  with 
the  niad  and  Odyssey,  were  not  his  composi- 
tion, and  the  best  modem  critics  coincide  in 
this  Judgment  But  no  doubt  ever  suggested 
itself  to  the  masterly  critic  of  the  Lvceum,  that 
the  great  epics  were  from  the  hand  of  Homer. 
In  modem  times  a  theory  has  been  constracted 
of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  according  to  which  they  are  not  epics 
at  all,  but  only  disconnected  compositions,  by 
many  ballad-makers,  happening  to  be  so  com- 
posed, and  on  such  subjects,  that  tJiey  were 
capable  of  being  strong  toffether,  and  that  they 
have  been  sradually  moulded  into  their  present 
form ;  the  tneory  asserts  further,  that  alphabet- 
ic writing  was  either  not  known  at  all  in  Greece 
and  Ionia  in  that  age,  or  if  known  the  mate- 
rials were  so  scarce,  cumbrous,  and  costly,  that 
the  art  was  unavailable  for  literary  purposes ; 
that  there  was  no  such  man  as  Homer,  bnt  the 
name  is  simply  an  etymology.  All  these  views 
have  not  been  held  by  all  who  have  rejected 
the  unity  of  the  Homeric  compositions;  but  the 
above  statement  embraces  summarily  all  the 
main  points  in  the  discussion  of  the  Homeric 
question.  The  outlines  of  it  were  suggested  by 
Yico  in  his  Seiensa  miova,  Oasaubon  expressed 
doubts  upon  the  subject.  Bentley  took  substan- 
tially the  view  that  Homer  composed  only  sliort 
pieces,  to  be  sung,  one  at  a  time,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  festive  companies.  Perrault  and  Hede- 
lin,  two  French  critics,  also  sketched  the  out- 
lines of  the  theory  that  no  one  poet  was  the 
author  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  bnt  that  both 
poems  were  compilations  of  minstrelsies  com- 
posed by  many  different  persons  of  the  same 
or  nearly  the  same  age.  This  particular  view 
was  adopted  and  maintained  by  Heyne,  with 
great  learning.  The  theory  of  F.  A.  Wolf  starts 
from  the  same  point  as  Bentley's,  and  is  devel- 
oped in  his  Prolegomena  (1*195)  with  masterly 
ability  and  eloquence.  Wood,  a  learned  Eng* 
lishman,  who  had  travelled  in  Greece  and  the 
East,  and  pablished  in  1770  a  little  book  on  the 
"Original  Genius  of  Homer,"  held  the  opinion 
that  the  poems  were  not  originally  reduced  to 
writing.  This  view  was  entertained  by  Frederic 
Jacobs,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
picturesque  passage  in  one  of  his  discourses. 
Led  away  by  the  genius  of  Wolf,  he  says: 
^'  Writing  conquers  speaking,  and  strikes  it  deieid. 
The  lyre  is  silenced,  and  lives  only  as  a  figure 
of  speech  in  written  odes;  song  dies  in  the 
musical  sign,  and  the  written  precept  soars 
proud  and  cold  away  over  the  surrounding 
scene,  to  a  remote  and  wide-extended  world, 
and  often  beyond  the  present^*  directly  to  com- 
ing generations;  Almost  5  centuries  had  gone 
before  the  poems  of  Homer  were  imprisoned  in 
written  characters;  and  even  then,  mindful  of 
their  original  destination,  they  fiowed  more 
sweetly  from  the  tongue  to  the  ear."  Wolfs 
theory  was,  for  a  time,  generally  adopted,  and 
his  ingenious  arguments  were  accepted  as  de- 
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monstralioii*  ffinoelusclaytheqaestionluuiiiii* 
dei^nemany  rfoardungscnitiiiies;  among  his 
own  ooimtr7iiie%  Nitsch  has  aDswered  Wolf 
Tery  ably ;  bat  by  fkr  the  most  thorough,  learned, 
and  oondunye  demoDstration  of  the  entire  fallacy 
of  the  theory,  in  eyery  form  it  has  aflsnmed,  is 
that  of  CoL  Mare,  in  his  stiU  anfinished  "  His- 
tory of  Greek  literatnre/^  A  few  remarks  on 
seyeral  of  the  leading  topics  are  all  that  are  ne- 
cessary to  complete  our  own  view.  1.  No 
person,  reading  these  two  poems  without  pre- 
jadioe,  and  exercising  merely  common  sense, 
would  eyer  suspect  a  want  of  unity,  complete- 
ness) or  coherence,  except  in  some  yery  unim- 
portant particulars.  2.  Slight  contradictions, 
inequalities,  and  incoherences,  at  least  to  an 
equal  extent,  may  be  found  intne  best  authors^ 
as  in  Viigil,  Ceryantes,  Milton,  6cott,  and  many 
others;  and  the  argument  drawn  from  su<m 
premises,  in  the  case  of  the  Homeric  noems, 
proyes  nothing  or  too  much.  The  critical  aogma, 
as  laid  down  by  Hermann,  *^  that  no  two  passages 
in  the  same  work,  contradictory  to  or  irrecon- 
cilable with  each  other,  can  be  by  one  and  the 
same  author,"  in  its  unqualified  form,  has  no 
foundation  in  human  nature,  and  is  not  sup- 
ported by  literary  experience.  8.  The  ar^^ument 
drawn  from  the  supposed  want  of  writing  ma- 
terials, and  posubly  the  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
writing  in  the  age  of  Homer,  is  founded  on  a 
mere  assumption,  with  no  facts  and  no  opinions 
of  the  ancients  to  support  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  employment  of  writing  by  Homer  is 
dlenUy  taken  for  granted  by  those  who  liyed 
nearest  his  age,  the  poets  of  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries  B.  0.,  who  certainly  employed  writing 
tbemselyes,  and  who  neyer  allude  to  it  as  a 
newly  discoyered  art.  We  cannot  argue,  from 
the  present  non-existence  of  written  docu- 
ments of  the  age  of  Homer,  that  they  neyer  ex- 
isted. Moreoyer,  there  are  absolute  prooft  that 
the  art  of  writing,  and  abundant  and  conyenient 
materials  for  writing,  such  as  reed  pens,  papy- 
rofl,  and  ink,  were  in  common  use  in  £gypt 
more  than  1,600  years  before  the  birth  of  Ho- 
mer. It  is  supposed  tliat  the  Phconicians  formed 
their  alphabet  by  selecting  some  of  the  phonetic 
elements  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and 
that,  long  before  Homer,  they  had  carried  with 
them  the  art  in  their  yoyages  round  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  Greeks  of  Ionia  were  in  fre- 
qoent  intercourse  with  both  Egyptians  and 
IPhoenicians,  and  it  is  incredible  that  so  intel- 
lectual a  race  should  haye  neglected  to  ayail 
themselyes  of  an  art  so  conyenient  for  eyery  pur- 

Cof  business  or  literature,  which  had  long 
possessed  bynations  intellectually  inferior 
to  tbemselyes.  We  must  say  that  all  the  ftcta 
and  probabilities  that  haye  any  bearing  upon 
the  question,  are  against  the  theory  of  Wolf.  A 
more  recent  German  critic,  Lachmann.  carries 
the  separating  process  so  far  as  to  distrioute  the 
Iliad  among  about  18  poets.  Mr.  Grote,  in  his 
**  History  m  Greece,"  argues  that  originally 
there  was  an  Achilleid,  i.  e^  an  epic  on  tne  ex- 
ploits of  Achillea,  and  that  the  other  portions  of 


the  Biad  were  not  indaded  in  the  orifpnal  plan. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  improbable  that  seyeral 
poets,  of  the  hignest  order  of  genius,  should 
haye  appeared  in  Ionia  in  the  same  age,  though 
perhaps  not  impossible ;  but  ^e  improbability 
that  18,  or  more,  such  poets  flhould  haye  appear- 
ed, amounts  to  a  moral  impossibility;  uid  no 
one  has  questioned  the  general  excellence  of 
the  whole  mass  of  poetry  constituting  the  Diad 
and  Odyssey.  The  internal  eyidence,  not  from 
mere  style,  for  experience  shows  how  deceptiye 
that  is^  but  fh>m  the  unity  of  spirit  and  char- 
acters that  preyails  through  botii  poems,  is  of 
the  greatest  weight ;  first,  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term,  when  we  look  at  the  poems  as  a 
whole;  and  second,  if  we  examine  the  details^ 
especially  the  characters  of  the  heroes  who 
carry  forward  the  action  in  the  Hiad  and 
Odyssey.  The  first  species  of  umty  of  spirit  is 
less  conolusiye  than  the  second;  for  there  is 
in  eyery  age  a  penrading  tone  that  marks  its 
literary  productions.  But  no  such  explanation 
can  make  it  probable  that  complete  identity, 
would  be  maintained  in  the  characters,  through 
a  hurge  number  of  literary  works,  by  d^erent 
authors.  We  must  belieye,  it  is  true,  that  the 
sulject  of  the  Trojan  war  had  already  been 
handled,  in  the  age  immediately  following  that 
eyent,  and  in  the  hexameter  yerse.  We  may  sup- 
pose, too,  that  the  names  and  exploits  of  many 
of  the  heroes  had  already  been  made  familiar 
in  the  ballad  literature  of  Greece;  like  the 
legendary  Oid  in  the  ballads  of  Spiun,  like  Ar- 
thur and  the  knights  of  the  round  table,  like 
Charlemagne  and  his. peers,  and  like  Hagen, 
Guntier,  and  Siegfried  m  the  medisoyal  poetry 
of  Gecmany.  But  the  ballad,  eyen  the  Nibi- 
hingmUed^  \r  only  a  rudimentary  epic,  and 
does  not  allow  of  the  deyelopment  of  char- 
acter with  minute  and  careful  study  of  the 
nicer  shades.  To  work  them  out  with  finished 
detail  belongs  to  trained  poetic  art,  guided  by 
principles  which  haye  been  ascertained  by  study 
and  experience.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which 
Homer  used  the  materials  furnished  by  his  pre- 
decessors; it  is  the  way  in  whidi  Shakespeare 
used  traditions  and  characters,  the  outiines  of 
which  had  been  drawn  by  the  feebler  hands  of  the 
poets  who  had  gone  before  him.  That  one  i^u- 
thor  should  haye  composed  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey is  not  without  example ;  but  he  must  haye 
possessed  gifts  of  knowledge  and  genius  in  as 
large  a  measure  as  was  ever  bestowed  upon 
man.  That  many  poets  should  not  only  haye 
possessed  an  equal  measure  of  these  endow- 
ments, but  that  they  ^ould  haye  worked  in 
the  same  spirit,  conceiyed  not  only  the  leading 
characters,  but  a  ^ast  number  of  subordinate 
ones,  in  the  same  way,  marked  their  appearance, 
their  actions,  their  speech,  bypnecisely  the  same 
traits,  so  that  each  and  all  should  on  each  and 
eyery  occasion  conduct  themselyes  consistenUy. 
express  themselyes  according  to  their  special 
characteristics-HM>  that  they  should  haye  giyen 
not  only  to  the  modem  reader,  but,  so  far  as 
we  know,  to  those  who  lived  nearest  the  times 
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of  the  oompodtion  of  the  poems,  an  abi^gand 
all  bat  nniversal  impresBion  of  the  onitj  of  their 
origin— that  these  eztraordioary  results  and 
unparalleled  coiacidences  should  have  been  ao- 
oomplished  by  a  troop  or  SQccession  of  poets, 
requires  a  marvellous  amoant  of  credulity  on 
the  part  of  the  critics  who  refuse  to  believe  in 
the  ezistence  of  Homer  and  in  the  unity  of  his 
works.  The  fidelity  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  to  nature ;  the  minute  and  accurate 
observation  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  region 
through  which  the  action  and  the  narrative 
move ;  the  descriptive  epithets  applied  to  hills, 
rivers,  plains,  monntiuns,  seas,  and  islands ;  the 
exact  descriptionB  of  storms  and  currents  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  character  of  the  coast ; 
the  correct  perspective,  so  to  speak,  of  each 
scene,  an;ue  strongly  in  favor  of  the  single 
undivided  authorship  of  these  immortal  poems. 
— ^The  Homeric  poSatry  was  the  bright  con- 
summate flower  of  Ionian  genius.  The  mind 
of  its  author  grasped  all  the  knowledge  of 
his  age,  and  embraced  the  whole  extent  of 
human  life  in  its  heights  and  depths.  He 
measured  the  strength  of  manly  passion,  and 
Bounded  the  abysses  of  the  human  heart. 
Over  all  the  varied  and  contrasted  scenes  which 
his  genius  touched,  he  poured  the  illumina- 
tion of  a  bright  and  genial  spirit,  which  must 
for  ever  draw  to  the  heroic  age  of  youthful 
Greece  the  generous  heart  of  kindred  youth 
wherever  the  love  of  aong  and  the  passion  for 
literary  culture  have  found  a  home.  The  pecu- 
liarity in  the  position  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  is, 
that  they  hold  their  plac^  as  the  last  product  in 
the  growth  of  a  popidar  and  national  minstrelsy, 
and  embody  in  the  richest  rhythmical  forms  the 
heroic  life  of  the  ancestors  of  the  poet's  own 
contemporaries;  and  they  stand,  m  subject, 
substance,  and  spirit,  in  the  closest  relation 
with  the  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry  and  the 
plastic  art  of  the  Greeks  in  the  subsequent  ages. 
— ^The  best  editions  of  Homer  are :  Barnes  (2 
vols.  4to.,  Cambridge,  1711) ;  Ernesli's  Clarke 
(5  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1760-'64),  and  the  Glas- 
gow reprint  (1814  and  1824) ;  Wol^  JBbmeri  et 
Homendarum  Opera  (Halle,  1704,  and  1804-^7), 
with  the  ProUgamena;  Heyne's  great  edition 
of  the  Iliad  (8  vols.  8vo.,  lleipsic  and  London, 
1802);  Spitzner's  Iliad  (Gotha,  1882-'6) :  Bek- 
ker^s  Oext,  Berlin,  1848).  Very  useful  editions 
are :  F.  H.  Bothe,'  Eomeri  Ca/rmina  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  Leipsic,  1884),  with  a  Latin  commentary; 
G.  0.  Orusius,  Bbmerilliai  (1  vol.  8vo.,  Hano- 
ver, 1887),  and  Eomeri  OaytMBa  (1  yoL,  8vo., 
Hanover,  1887),  both  with  German  notes ;  G. 
Barmlein,  Eomeri  Opera  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic, 
1854),  with  an  able  CommentMio  deEom^ero  ^uf- 

re  CarminHms  prefixed.  The  editions  by  I^f. 
J.  Owen  of  New  York  are  excellently  adapt- 
ed to  the  use  of  schools. ,  Of  illustrative  works 
the  most  important  are  the  commentaries  of 
Kitsch  on  the  Odyssey  (Hanover,  1825);  Butt- 
mann's  LexUogtu^  translated  by  Fishlake  (Lon- 
don, 2d  ed.,  1840) ;  "  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Greek  Olassio  Poets^"  by  Heniy  Nelson 


Coleridge,  reprinted  from  the  En^^iah  edition 
(12mo.,  Boston,  1842);  ^*  Lexicon  of  the  Poems 
of  Homer  and  the  Homeridss,"  translated  from 
the  German  of  G.  C.  Crusius,  by  Henry  Smith 
(Hartford,  1844;  a  most  useful  work);  Mure's 
"  History  of  Greek  Literature ;"  and  above  alL 
the  *^  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,*^ 
by  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  (8  vols.  Svo., 
Oxford,  1868).  The  English  translations  are 
tiiose  of  Chapman,  Pope,  Cowper,  and  Sotheby. 
Portions  have  been  admirably  rendered  by  Ihr. 
Maginn,  in  ballad  measures.  The  best  translar 
tion  of  the  entire  Iliad  is  by  the  late  William 
Mumford,  of  Richmond,  Ya.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Boa* 
ton.  1846).  Two  books  of  the  Biad,  the  Ist 
and  24th,  have  been  translated  in  EngiUah 
hexameters,  in  '*  Blackwood's  Mogazine;*'  and 
the  first  6  books^  in  the  same  metre,  by  Mr. 
Shadwell. 

HOMESTEAD,  the  place  where  one's  dwell- 
ing is.  We  mean  by  this  the  home  itself^  with 
the  outbuildings  connected  with  it,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  land,  as  the  garden,  and  it  may  be 
some  fields,  &c  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
if  one  owns  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  lives  upon 
a  comer  of  it,  he  cannot  daim  that  the  whole  is 
a  homestead  in  law ;  and  yet  there  are  no  suf- 
ficient rules  nor  precedents  for  determininghow 
much  of  this  land  is  thus  attached  to  the  dwell- 
ing. It  has  been  in  &ct  said  bv  the  oonrts 
that  tliere  is  no  positive  rule ;  and  that  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  word  must  be  determined  in 
each  case  by  gathering  from  the  context  of  the 
instrument  in  which  it  is  used,  and  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  its  intended  extent 
and  operation.  It  is  to  be  the  more  regretted 
that  we  have  no  exact  definition  of  the  word, 
because  by  the  recent  laws  of  many  of  our 
states  it  has  become  of  much  importance.  They 
make  the  homestead  secure  against  attaching 
creditors,  and  in  most  cases  offer  no  other 
definition  of  it  than  by  mere  value.  Thus  the 
law  exempts  from  attachment,  or  surrender  in 
insolvency,  a  homestead,  not  exceeding  in  yalue 
$500,  in  New  Hampshire,  Yermon^  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  and  Ohio;  40  acres,  not  exceed- 
ing that  sum  in  value,  in  Alabama;  $1,000  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Illinois;  200 
acres,  or  $1,000  if  in  a  city,  in  Texas ;  and  $5,000 
in  California.  On  what  part  of  the  landi,  or 
by  whose  selection,  or  on  what  prindple,  this 
quantity  in  value  shall  be  discriminated,  does 
not  seem  to  be  determined  by  statute  provision. 

HOMICIDE,  in  criminal  law,  the  killing  of 
one  human  being  by  another.  By  the  com- 
mon law,  it  is  not  homicide  to  kill  an  infant 
before  its  birth,  the  authorities  declaring  that 
if  one  purposely  kills  a  babe  not  yet  bom,  it  is 
only  a  misdemeanor  and  not  a  felony;  but  if 
the  child  is  born  alive  and  then  dies  from  the 
previous  iiyury,  it  is  felony.  And  every  part 
must  be  bom  alive,  but  the  umbilical  cord  need 
not  be  parted ;  nor  need  the  child  have  breathed, 
if  it  otherwise  had  life.  So,  if  one  intending  to 
procure  abortion  does  an  act  which  causes  a 
child  to  be  bom  prematurely,  and  being  so  bom, 
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it  di«8  becttoae  not  mature  eDoogh  to  live,  this 
is  murder.  But  where  a  woman  cut  on  the 
head  of  her  child  before  it  was  whoUj  bom,  it 
was  held  not  to  be  murder.  The  crime  of  child 
murder  and  wilful  abortion  is  made  punishable 
in  rxusDj  of  our  states  by  statute.  Homicide  ia 
divided  into  8  dasses,  lustifiable,  excusable,  and 
felonious.  Felonious  homicide  is  either  man- 
daughter  or  murder,  which  will  be  treated  un- 
der those  titlee.  In  this  article  we  shall  speak 
only  of  homicide  which  is  Justifiable,  and  that 
which  is  excusable.  These  two  are  often  con- 
founded, and  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  they 
were  the  same  thii^,  even  in  technical  books 
of  criminal  law.  But  this  is  an  inaccuracy. 
Justifiable  homicide  is  that  which  is  just  and 
right^  and  not  to  be  regretted;  while  excusable 
homicide  is  that  for  which  excuses  may  be  of- 
fered which  take  away  wilful  guilt  from  the 
killer,  however  much  the  act  may  be  lamented. 
In  this  strict  sense,  there  is  perhaps  no  Justifi- 
able homicide  except  that  which  is  committed 
officially  and  in  the  discharge  of  a  legal  duty. 
That  is,  there  is  no  homicide  strictly  Justifiable 
except  the  homidde  by  an  executioner,  or  that 
of  a  public  enemy  in  open  war.  If  one,  at  great 
risk  to  himself,  and  in  defence  of  the  innocent 
encounters  and  destroys  an  assassin,  who  could 
not  otherwise  be  prevented  from  putting  many 
to  death  and  inflicting  iignries  worse  than  death, 
he  may  deserve  and  receive  general  applause. 
And  the  excuse  extends  much  beyond  those 
crimes  which  are  punishable  with  death ;  be* 
Qanse  a  man  would  be  excused  for  putting  an 
offender  to  death  if  that  were  the  only  way  of 
preventing  certain  crimes,  which  if  committed 
might  not  be  punished  with  death,  such  as  rape, 
borglary  witii  arms,  or  robbery  with  arms. 
Again,  the  excuse  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of 
self-defence,  does  not  depend  altogether  upon 
the  actud  facts  of  the  case,  bat  much,  and  per- 
haps prindpally,  upon  the  appearance  of  it  to 
the  person  committing  the  homicide ;  for  if^  as  a 
reasonable  man^  he  was  fuUy  justified  in  bdiev- 
ing  that  the  peril  from  which  he  could  deliver 
himself  only  by  homicide  was  aotud  and  immi- 
nent, the  excuse  is  not  taken  away  by  proof 
that  he  was  deceived.  Thus,  if  one  were  at- 
tadced  by  an  assailant  threatening  to  shoot  him 
with  a  pistol,  and  would  be  Justified  under  the 
cironmstanoes  in  killing  his  assdlant  if  the  pia- 
tol  were  loaded  and  the  assailant  intended  to 
use  it,  and  Uie  assailed  party  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  ease,  his  excuse  would  not 
be  lessened  by  proof  that  the  pistol  was  not  load- 
ed and  his  death  not  intended.  The  excuses 
for  homidde  sometimes  minele;  thus  one  who 
is  attacked  by  a  murderer  and  cannot  otherwise 
escape,  may  put  him  to  death,  either  to  pre- 
vent thb  felony,  or  to  save  his  own  life.  But 
one  who  wocdd  escape  the  consequences  of  homi- 
dde by  the  excuse  of  self-defence,  must  be  able 
to  show  that  there  was  some  overt  act  on  the 
part  of  the  assailant,  and  that  the  assailed  was 
not  moved  by  threats  only,  or  merdy  by  fears  of 
what  would  oe  done,  however  just  and  rational 


they  might  be ;  but  wdted  until  some  act  took 
place  to  protect  himself^  not  merely  from  fatd 
violence,  but  from  grievous  bodily  inlury .  What 
this  means  is  not  plainly  defined  by  the  law ;  but 
it  does  not  mean  tlie  injury  caused  by  a  blow 
from  a  fist  or  a  stick,  or  a  slight  wound,  which 
might  be  painful  for  a  time,  but  from  all  effects 
of  which  the  injured  person  would  certainly  and 
entirely  recover  within  a  few  days.  And  here, 
too,  as  before,  death  must  not  be  inflicted  until 
nothing  bat  this  remdns.  That  is,  the  party 
assdled  must  retreat  as  long  and  as  far  as  he 
can  retreat;  must  seek  and  use  any  refuge  or 
means  of  escape  open  to  him ;  and  only  when 
these  are  exhausted,  or  non-existent,  can  he  put 
his  assdlant  to  death.  It  should  however  be 
stated,  as  a  settled  rule  of  law,  that  an  assailed 
party,  in  danger  of  death  or  grievous  harm,  is 
Douna  to  retreat  only  when  he  can  do  this 
with  safety.  For  if  retreat  will  only  increase 
a  danger  already  imminent,  and  give  his  assail- 
ant new  power  over  him,  he  need  not  retreat 
at  all,  but  may  at  once  inflict  death  upon  his 
assailant.  So,  too,  homicide  is  excusable  if  in- 
flicted as  the  only  means  of  preventing  a  great 
crime.  Here  the  law  comes  m  with  what  may 
seem  to  be  a  definition ;  for  it  says  that  one 
may  infiict  death  if  there  be  no  other  way  to 

Srevent  a  felony.  But  the  reader  will  see,  un- 
er  the  word  Felony,  that  its  meaning  is  quite 
undetermined ;  and  there  are  things  which  are 
still  called  felonies,  at  least  in  England,  of 
which  we  should  be  unwiUiuff  to  say  that  they 
might  lawfully  be  prevented  by  putting  the 
offender  to  death.  And  jet  it  must  be  certain 
that  the  law  would  call  this  only  excusable  hom- 
icide, and  not  justifiable.  Excusable  homicide  is 
then  that  which  is  caused  by  self-defence,  or  the 
prevention  of  great  crime,  or  accident.  It  is 
excusable  by  reason  of  self-defence,  If  it  were 
strictly  necessarv  for  this  purpose,  and  not 
otherwise.  We  believe  that  there  is  no  rule  of 
crimtnd  law  which  ought  to  be  more  certain, 
and  more  universaUy  acknowledged,  than  that 
homicide  in  self-defence  must  be  grounded  upon 
a  strict  and  absolute  necessity.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  any  one  may  save  his  own  life  by 
taking  the  life  of  Ids  assailant ;  but  it  is  equally 
oertdn,  as  matter  of  law,  that  he  must  not  se- 
cure his  safety  by  homicide,  provided  he  could 
secure  it  in  any  other  way,  as  by  retreating,  or 
seeking  refuge,  or  infiicting  a  less  than  fatal  in- 
jury. We  suppose  that  any  difficulty  which 
belongs  to  this  subject  must  attend  upon  the 
application  of  these  principles,  and  not  upon 
the  prindples  themselves.  Thus,  it  is  certdn 
that  the  laws  of  England  and  of  the  United 
States  agree  in  an  absolute  refusd  to  recognize 
the  point  of  honor  in  oases  of  homicide.  Juries, 
and  possibly  courts,  mav  be  influenced  by  it, 
perhaps  unconsdously;  but  the  law  ignores  it 
If  one  attacks  another  with  every  form  and 
method  of  insult,  and  the  attacked  party,  find- 
ing no  other  way  of  stopping  the  insult  or  es- 
caping from  it,  puts  the  assaihmt  to  death,  it  is 
felonious  and  not  excusable  homidde.    So,  also. 
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the  assftiled  party  may  take  his  aasailant's  life, 
if  he  cannot  otherwise  prevent  an  act  of  de- 
cided hostility,  which  might  reasonably  be  re- 
garded as  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  con- 
duct which  would  end'  in  his  destruction.  In 
reference  to  the  excuse  of  accident  also,  it  may 
be  mingled  with  another.  Thus,  while  one  has 
no  right  to  protect  himself  from  slight  bodily 
injury  by  putting  his  assailant  to  death,  or  to 
use  that  means  of  preventing  wrongfid  conduct 
not  of  the  gravest  sort,  yet  he  has  a  right  to 
defend  himself  against  any  assault,  and  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  any  injury,  and  to  prevent  any 
wrong  doing.  And  if  in  aU  this  ne  uses  no 
weapons  likelj  to  produce  death,  and  does  not 
manifest  by  violence  and  excess  a  &ta]  purpose^ 
he  would  be  excused  although  the  death  oi  the 
wrong  doer  was  the  unintended  result.  Thus, 
one  may  turn  a  mere  intruder  out  of  his  house, 
although  he  is  quiet  there,  and,  if  necessary, 

Sut  him  out  by  force ;  but  must  not  put  him  to 
eath  because  he  will  not  go  out.  But  if,  while 
using  only  such  force  as  may  seem  necessary,  he 
kills  the  mtruder.  he  would  be  excused.  In  ref- 
erence to  this  rignt  of  self-protection,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  whether  the  use  of  spring 
guns  is  lawful.  It  seems  to  be  the  law,  that 
one  may  use  a  spring  gun  to  prevent  felony, 
and  that  homicide  caused  by  it  would  be  excus- 
able ;  but  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  use  such  in- 
struments merely  for  the  protection  of  property, 
and  if  they  caused  the  death  of  a  trespasser  the 
homicide  would  not  be  excusable. 

HOM(EOPATH  Y  (Gr.  6/*o4oy,  like,  and  vaAw. 
suffering),  the  title  of  the  system  of  medical 
practice  introduced  a  little  more  than  60 
years  ago  by  Hahnemann.  (See  Hahnemann, 
SAimsL.)  The  distiugaiBhing  oharacteristio  of 
this  method  consists  in  its  employment  of  med- 
icaments agreeably  to  the  principle  denoted  by 
its  name,  viz.,  *Mike  cures  like,^^and  its  recog- 
nition of  this  precept  as  the  sole  law  of  cure ; 
or,  to  state  it  in  other  words,  in  its  choice  for 
the  sick  of  such  drugs  as  have  produced  in  the 
healthy  subject  the  symptoms  present  in  the 
malady  under  treatment.  It  is  contended  by 
the  advocates  of  this  system  that  glimpses  of 
the  truth  of  the  law,  similia  aimilibtu  curantur. 
had  already  occurred  in  the  earlier  history  of 
medicine.  Even  Hippocrates  mentions  it;  and 
though,  in  later  times,  Paracelsus,  Stahl,  Haller, 
and  others  hinted  also  at  its  importance,  yet 
Hahnemann  was  the  first  to  assert  its  value  and 
to  institute  the  labors  required  in  its  practical 
adaptation  to  the  cure  of  disease.  In  1790, 
while  engaged  in  translating  OuUen^s  **  Materia 
Medica,''  the  prevailing  theories  of  the  modvM 
operandi  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  cure  of  in- 
termittent fevers,  arrested  his  attention  and  led 
him  to  experiment  with  this  remedid  agent  upon 
his  own  person.  The  trial  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  species  of  ague  resembling  that  form 
for  which  bark  had  proved  most  uniformly  spe- 
cific To  his  mind  this  was  the  revelation  of  a 
principle.  It  was,  indeed,  the  key  to  the  gen- 
eralization of  the  action  of  drugs  which  stamps 


his  syst^n  of  medicine.  Stimulated  by  hia  new 
idea,  he  tried  other  remedies  upon  himself^  noted 
carefully  their  effects,  and  began  to  treat  dis- 
eases accordingly.  The  success  of  this  cmdai 
experiment  gave  birth  to  homosopathy.  Two 
supplemental  doctrines  in  homoeopathy,  which 
also  owe  tiieur  origin  to  Hahnemann,  deserve 
especial  notice ;  these  are  his  theory  of  ohronio 
diseases^  and  his  views  as  to  do6e&  Much  prac- 
tical experience  had  convinced  Hahnemaon 
that,  though  the  resources  of  his  new  method 
were  adequate  to  the  proaperons  cure  of  acute 
diseases^  yet  in  chronic  affections  their  action 
seemed  often  anomalous,  or  restricted  to  mere 
temporary  palliation.  Analogy  led  him  at  last 
to  conclude  that  all  chronic  diseases,  i.  «.,  such 
as  are  ultimately  incurable  by  nature's  sponta- 
neous effort,  depend  on  some  miasmadc  basis 
or  origin.  He  assigns  them  to  three  aoaroes, 
viz.,  syphilis,  sycosis  (venereal  wart),  and  itch 
(psora).  Through  the  iqjudidons  Buppreenon 
of  these  dyscrasia)  by  external  remedies  arise, 
he  affirms,  all  the  protean  forms  of  chronic 
evils;  and  in  his  work  on  *'  Ohronio  Diseases'* 
(1828-'80)  are  enumerated  over  100  current 
maladies  derived  from  the  secondary  develop- 
ment of  the  last  named  of  these  contagions 
alone.  The  bulk  of  the  work  just  mentioned  is 
devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  the  resources  of 
the  pure  materia  medica,  in  the  display  of  patho- 
geneses or  symptoms  of  remedies  found  more  or 
less  specific  against  these  constitutional  taints. 
But  the  most  startling  of  Hahnemann's  tenets  is 
unquestionably  his  scheme  of  doses.  Up  to  about 
the  year  1816  the  size  of  the  dose  lie  habit- 
ually used,  though  far  less  than  that  previously 
employed  by  physicians,  was  still  not  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  received  ideas.  The  subse- 
quent change  in  his  views  on  this  subject  is 
announced  in  the  following  note  appended  to  a 
record  of  a  case  illustrating  some  instructions 
in  the  method  of  prescribing  homceopathically, 
and  in  which  the  dose  administerod  was  a 
whole  drop  of  the  Juice  of  bryony  root:  "  The 
latest  improvements  in  our  art  demonstrate 
that  the  administration  of  a  single,  smallest- 
sized  pellet  (a  sugar  globule,  size  of  a  mustard 
or  poppy  seed),  moistened  with  the  dedllionth 
attenuation  (x)  of  the  drug,  would  have  been 
ftilly  adequate  to  perform  this  cure;  nay,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  even  smelling  of  it  would 
have  sufficed ;  so  that  the  dose  employed  in  the 
foregoing  case  is  no  longer  to  be  commended  to 
imitation."  The  manner  of  preparing  the  dilu- 
tion here  referred  to  is  as  follows:  one  drop  of 
the  juice  of  bryony  root  is  put  to  09  drops  of 

Sure  alcohol,  forming  the  first  dilution,  each 
rop  of  which  contains,  of  course,  -r  (^  of  a  drop 
of  iJie  active  element ;  of  this  solution  one  drop 
is  taken  and  added  to  09  drops  of  fredi  alcohol 
to  make  the  2d  dilution,  t^.^t  ;  ^  &  similar  way 
the  dd,  4th,  &c.,  successively,  up  to  the  SOtih 
dilution,  are  produced ;  the  last  of  these  con- 
taining, as  is  evident  in  each  drop,  one  dedl- 
lionth of  a  drop  of  bryony  juice.  All  liquid 
or  soluble  substances  are  submitted  to  the  same 
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process;  inaoloble  bodies,  as  metalsi  earths, 
&0.,  after  being  preyioud/  brought  to  sufficient 
fineness,  are  redaoed  through  three  steps  of  this 
series,  by  thorough  levig&on  with  sugar  of 
milk,  and  theb  sabseqnent  dilution  is  then  car* 
ried  on  as  directed  for  liquids,  it  having  been  as- 
certained that  three  succesdve  triturations,  if 
well  performed,  make  them  sufficiently  soluble 
to  render  further  mechanical  division  unneces- 
sary. Other  dilutions,  however,  than  the  SOth 
are  also  employed  by  the  Hahnemannic  branch 
of  the  school,  the  18th,  16th,  12th,  9th,  and 
6th  being  perhaps  the  favorites,  although  again 
there  are  not  wantmg  practitioners  who  cite 
marvellous  results  from  the  100th,  200tL  GOOth^ 
and  even  the  1600th  dilution  of  certain  sub- 
stances. Incredible  as  their  statements  may 
appear,  experience  is  said  nevertheless  to  prove 
tnat  exquisitely  minute  doses  are  sometimes 
powerful,  and  that,  too,  under  circumstances 
when  no  fJEdth  either  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
or  the  doctor  can  be  honestly  adduced  in  explana- 
tion of  their  virtue.  Hahnemann  oflTers  the  ra- 
tionale that  diseased  organs  become  preternatur- 
ally  senntive  to  specific  stimuli,  just  as  the  eye 
when  inflamed  may  be  intolerant  of  the  smallest 
ray  of  light.— A  development  in  science  so  novel 
as  homoeopathy  could  not  long  remain  unno- 
tioed.  Not  only  was  it  attacked,  but  its  author 
soon  found  sympathy  and  cooperation  in  such 
colleagues  as  Hartiaub,  Stapf,  Hartmann,  Gross, 
BQekert,  Mtdler,  Griesselich,  Schweikert,  He- 
ring,  Trinks,  Schubert,  Caspar!.  Ran,  Bduning- 
hansen,  and  Jahr;  converts  wnose  names  are 
linked  to  his,  and  who  not  only  diligently  ap- 
plied to  practice  their  newly  acquired  art,  but 
improvea  its  maUriel  by  new  provinps  of  reme- 
dies, and  its  status  by  scientific  dissertations 
and  open  appeals  in  its  behalf.  The  establish- 
ment in  1822  of  the  ArchivJUr  die  hamdopathi' 
aehs  BeUhumt,  a  periodical  mainly-  under  the 
control  of  Dr.  Stapf,  was  an  epoch  for  homoe- 
opathy. Science  and  rank  were  becoming  not 
unmindful  of  its  existence,  and  accessions  to  its 
lists  increased,  until  to  be  its  proselyte  neither 
involved  notoriety  nor  implied  sacrifice.  It 
was,  at  last,  a  flu^t  in  the  history  of  medicine. 
It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  fdmii^  exact  statis- 
tics of  a  topic  like  the  present,  liable  to  daily, 
nay,  almost  hourly  practical  changes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  information,  there  are  now  not 
fiir  from  1200  practising  homoeopathists  in  Eu- 
rope alone,  nearly  two  thirds  of  whom  belong 
to  Germany,  Fftince,  and  Great  Britain.  Nu- 
merous dispensaries,  hospitals,  or  wards  appro- 
priated to  this  method  of  treatment  exist  m  Vi- 
enna, Paris,  Berlin,  Madrid,  Turin,  Copenhagen, 
Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  cities.  Ger- 
many numbers  6  homoeopathic  Journals ;  Eng- 
land, 6  ;  Prance,  8 ;  Spain,  one ;  Italy,  2 ;  Pen- 
mark,  one;  and  homoBopathic  societies  are 
found  in  nearly  every  lax^e  town  in  Europe. 
The  condition  of  homoeopathy  in  the  United 
States  18  not  less  favorable.  It  was  introduced 
in  1825  by  Dr.  Hans  B.  Gram,  a  native  of  Bos- 
ton, who  vf  as  educated  as  a  physician  in  Copen- 


hagen, whence,  having  for  some  years  practised 
there  his  profession,  he  returned  and  settied 
in  New  York.  Bering,  Gray,  Channing,  and 
others  succeeded  him,  and  the  "Homoeopathic 
Exathiner,"  edited  by  Dr.  Hull,  shortly  trans- 
ferred the  subject  firom  mere  professional  to 
public  investigation.  American  homoeopathy 
now  counts  2,600  physicians,  8  coUeges,  8  hos- 
pitals, 8  Journals,  several  dispensaries,  and  SO  so- 
cieties. Of  late  the  homoeopathic  school  has  be- 
come divided  into  the  sects  of  "pure  Hahne- 
mannians,"  "  rational  homoeopathists,"  and 
"liberal  homoeopathists."  The  first  follow  all 
the  teachings  of  their  founder  implicitiy.  and  as 
a  general  rule  confine  themselves  to  infinitesimal 
doses,  or  high  dilutions,  condemning  every  de- 
parture firom  this  mode  of  practice  as  pernicious. 
The  rationalists,  while  adhering  tenaciously  to 
the  law  of  "like  cures  like,"  reject  some  of 
Hahnemann's  subsidiary  doctrines,  and  occasion- 
ally resort  to  allopathic  practice.  The  so  called 
liberal  homoeopathists  have  adopted  the  law 
that  remedies  cure  by  reason  of  their  difference, 
small  though  it  be,  exerting  an  altei*ative  action, 
and  not  by  virtue  of  their  mere  similarity ;  ar- 
guing that  if  the  greatest  amount  of  similarity 
were  the  great  point,  identity  should  be  infal- 
lible. They  express  this  by  the  formula  atte- 
rantia  alierantiu  eurantur;  conceiving  it  to 
embrace  both  the  law  ntnilia  nmilibus,  and 
e<mtraria  contraHu  eurantur.  The  law  forbid- 
ding the  homoeopathic  physicians  to  prepare 
their  medicines  was  aboUshed  in  Russia  in  1848. 
Por  those  physicians  who  prefer  to  purchase 
them,  special  homoeopathic  drug  stores  have 
been  established  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
United  States,  and  other  countries.  RecenUy 
the  homoeopauic  system  has  also  been  success- 
fully applied  to  the  cure  of  diseased  animals. — 
See  Hahnemann,  "Organon  of  Homoeopathic 
Medicine"  (4th  Am.  ed.  New  York,  1860) ; 
Hartmann,  "Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases" 
translated  by  C.  J.  Hempel  (4  vols..  New  York, 
1847) ;  Hempel,  "  Organon  of  Specific  Homoeo- 
pathy" (Philadelphia,  1864);  Peters,  "Science 
and  Art,  or  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine" (New  York,  1860) ;  and  the  British  and 
American  homoeopathic  journals. 

HOMOOUSIANS  (Gr.  6fios,  the  same,  and 
ovo-ia,  being),  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  term 
which  was  originated  in  the  4th  century  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Athanasian  or  orthodox  party  from 
the  Arians  and  Semi-Arians,  who  were  tenned 
Homoiousians  (Gr.  iSfuHof,  similar,  and  ovautf 
beiug).  The  former  maintained  tJiat  the  Son 
was  of  the  same  essence  as  the  Father;  the 
latter  that  the  Son  was  similar  to  the  Father  in 
essence,  but  not  identical  with  Him. 

HOMS,  Hnufl,  or  Hbms  (anc.  JEmaa  or  Bmis" 
•fl),  a  fortified  city  of  Syria,  90  m.  N.  from  Da- 
mascus, about  1  m.  from  the  river  Aasy  or  Oron- 
tes;  lat.  24**  17'  N.,  long.  87^84  E.;  pop.  about 
20,000,  including  7,000  Greek  Christians.  It  is  a 
prosperous  town,  having  considerable  trade,  and 
manufactories  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics, 
and  of  gold  and  silver  thread.    The  houses  are 
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bailt  of  black  basalt,  and  many  of  the  streets  are 
paved  with  the  same  material.  In  i>agan  times 
flmesa  was  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  temple 
of  the  son,  one  of  whose  priests,  Ehigabalas,  was 
made  emperor  of  Rome  in  the  dd  centnry  by  the 
legions  of  Syria.  Odenathus,  hnsband  of  Zeno- 
bia,  the  renowned  qneen  of  Palmyra,  was  mur- 
dered in  this  city  in  266,  and  Zenobia  herself 
was  vanquished  m  its  vicinity,  in  278,  by  the 
emperor  Aurelian.  The  philosopher  Longinus 
was  a  native  of  Emesa^  and  was  on  a  visit  there 
when  Zenobia  met  him  and  appointed  him  her 
instructor  in  the  Greek  language  and  literature. 
HOllTDURAS  (8p.  "  depths,^'  probably  in  al- 
lusion to  the  broken  character  of  the  surfaoe), 
a  republic  of  Central  America,  formerly  a  prov- 
ince of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  bounded 
K.  and  E.  by  the  bay  of  Honduras  and  the  Oarib- 
bean  sea,  S.  by  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  from 
which  it  is  separated  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length  by  the  river  Wanks  or  Segovia,  S.  W.  by 
the  republic  of  San  Salvador,  and  N.  W.  by 
Guatemala.  The  republic  lies  wholly  between 
lat.  13^  10'  and  16**  N.,  and  long.  83**  11'  and 
89*  80'  W.  Its  area  is  about  42,000  sq.  m. 
The  political  divisions  of  Honduras  are  7,  viz. : 
the  departments  of  Oomayagua,  Tegucigalpa, 
Gholuteca,  Santa  Barbara,  Gracias,  i  oro,  and 
Olancho.  The  subjoined  table  gives  the  capital, 
area,  and  pooulation  of  each,  as  also  the  aggre- 
gate area  and  population  of  the  state,  as  deduced 
from  the  best  and  latest  authorities  and  obser- 
vations : 


Oaplteli. 

ANUtB 

•q.m. 

PopoU. 
tloa. 

Gomayagna 

Comayaf^a 

Tegucigalpa... 

Nacoome 

Santa  Barbara.. 

Gracias 

Yoro 

4.800 
1,600 
2,000 
8,250 
4,050 
15,100 
11,800 

T0,000 

TeimclcalDa 

60,000 

chSiutSi^. ::;::;::.;:: 

60,000 

8anta  Barbara 

60,000 

Oracias 

(»,000 
20,000 
45.000 

Yoro 

Olaacho 

Jutlcalpa 

Total 

42,000 

850,000 

Capital,  Oomayagua. — ^The  ports  of  Honduras,  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  are  Truxillo,  Omoa,  and  Port 
Oortes,  formerly  Oaballos.  The  hist  was  once 
the  most  impbrtant,  but  was  abandoned  during 
the  epoch  of  the  buccaneers  for  the  smaller  one 
of  Omoa,  6  m.  to  the  W.  On  the  Pacific,  in  the 
bayof  Fonseca,  the  republic  has  two  ports,  San 
Lorenzo,  and  the  fi*ee  port  of  Amapala,  on  the 
island  of  Tigre,  which  has  a  fine  anchorage  and 
salubrious  climate.  The  bay  of  Fonseca,  some- 
times called  Golfo  de  Amapala  or  Conchagua, 
is  one  of  the  finest  j>orts,  or  rather  collection 
of  ports,  on  the  entire  Pacific  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent It  is  upward  of  60  m.  in  greatest 
length,  by  about  80  m.  in  average  width.  The 
entrance  from  the  sea  is  18  m.  broad,  between 
the  volcanoes  of  Oonchagua,  4,800  feet  high,  and 
Cosequina,  8,500  feet  hi^h.  Two  considerattle 
islands,  Oonchaguita  and  Mianguira,  lie  across 
this  entrance,  dividing  it  into  three  channels,  all 
practicable  for  the  largest  ships,  and  serving  also 
to  protect  the  interior  of  the  bay  from  the  swell 
of  the  sea.    The  three  states  of  San  Salvador, 


Nicaragua,  and  Honduras  touch  on  tiaa  bay, 
but  the  latter  state  has  by  far  the  largest  front- 
age on  it.  Honduras  has  a  coast  line  of  about 
400  m.  on  tlie  bay  of  Honduras  and  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  extending  fh>m  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Tinto  to  that  of  the  Rio  Segovia,  and  of  60  m.  on 
the  bay  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific  side.  It  em- 
braces the  islands  of  Tigre,  Sao»te  Grande,  and 
Guegnensi,  lying  in  the  latter  bay,  and  claims 
those  of  Ruatan  and  its  dependencies,  GuaoiOa, 
Utila,  Helena,  Barbaretta,  and  Morat,  in  the 
bay  of  Hondmraa,  which  form  a  British  colony 
under  the  name  of  the  Bay  Islands.  The  rivers 
are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of  large 
size.  The  Chamelicon,  Ulna,  Aguan  or  Roman, 
Tinto,  Patuca,  and  Segovia,  falling  into  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  Choluteca,  Nacaome,  and  Goas- 
coran,  flowing  into  the  bay  of  Fonseca,  are  most 
important.  The  Ulua  is  largest,  and  drains 
nearly  i  of  the  entire  area  of  the  republic.  It 
is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  YO  m.  from  its 
mouth.  The  Aguan  or  Roman  river,  about  150 
m.  long,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Sulacoi,  and 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Honduras,  a  little  £.  of 
Truxillo.  Its  largest  tributary  is  the  river  Man- 
gualil,  celebrated  for  its  extensive  gold  wash- 
ings. It  is  said  to  be  navigable  by  boats  of 
light  draft  for  80  m.  above  its  mouth.  The 
river  Choluteca,  about  150  m.  long,  is  the 
largest  stream  of  Central  America  fiuling  into 
the  Pacific,  excepting  the  river  Lempa.  It  rises 
in  the  Lepaterione  mountains,  ana  describes 
nearly  a  circle  before  reaching  the  sea.  Its  val- 
ley expands  into  broad  and  rich  alluvisl  plains 
as  it  approaches  the  bay  of  Fonseca.  Hondoras 
baa  but  one  large  lake,  that  of  Tqjoa  or  Tau- 
lebe,  remarkable  for  its  great  elevation  and  the 
number  of  its  subterranean  outlets. — ^Honduraa 
is  traversed  by  ranges  of  mountains  and  hilla. 
radiating  from  the  Cordilleras.  This  great 
chain  does  Hot,  however,  approach  withm  50  or 
60  m.  of  the  Pacific,  viewed  from  which  it  pre- 
sents the  general  appearance  of  a  great  natural 
wall,  with  a  lower  range  of  mountains,  relieved 
by  volcanic  peaks  of  wonderful  r^marity  of 
outline,  between  it  and  the  sea.  iHie  general 
direction  of  the  true  Cordilleras,  or  great  divid* 
ing  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  flowing 
into  one  ocean  from  those  fSilling  into  the  other, 
is  from  N.  £.  to  S.  W.  In  the  department  of 
Gracias  it  sends  off  a  dependent  range,  which 
at  the  point  of  separation  is  called  the  moun- 
tains of  Merendon,  afterward  Grita,  and  nearer 
the  coast  the  mountains  of  Espiritn  Santo.  Oa 
the  coast  itself,  where  it  attains  the  height  of 
from  7,000  to  9,000  feet,  it  is  called  the  moun- 
tains of  Omoa.  Along  its  N.  base  flows  the 
great  river  Motagna,  and  along  its  S.  base  the 
Chamelicon.  Folio  whiff  the  course  of  the  Siem 
Madre.  we  find  1%  at  a  distance  of  a  few  leagues 
from  the  mountains  of  Merendon,  spreading  out 
in  a  tangled  mass  or  knot  of  mountains,  called  the 
mountains  of  Selaque.  Intermediately  lies  the 
plidn  or  boUon  of  Sensenti,  80  m.  long  by  from 
15  to  20  m.  wide,  with  oj^j  one  narrow  outlet, 
through  which  it  is  drained  by  the  Rio  Higuito 
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orTa]gaa.  Themoontainsof  Selaqneconstitate 
one  of  the  principal  oentaree  of  elevation  in  Hon* 
dnras,  their  summitB  rising  to  the  height  of  be- 
tween 8,000  and  10,000  feet.  The  vallej  of 
Bio  Hcjicote  intervenes  between  these  monn- 
tains  and  the  soaroely  inferior  ones  of  Faca,  and 
the  terraoed  monntuns  of  Opalaca  and  Intibn- 
cat,  with  their  tranoated  anmniits  and  elevated 
plains.  Next  in  order  comes  the  valley  of  the 
Bio  Santa  Barbara,  followed  by  the  holsan  of 
Otoro,  separated  from  the  great  plain  of  Oomaj- 
agna  by  a  group  of  monntams  known  as  the 
Montecillos.  This  plun  completely  interrapts 
the  chain  of  the  Ck>rdilleras,  and  with  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rio  Homnya  extending  from  it  north- 
ward to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  of  the  Bio  Goas- 
ooran,  southward  to  the  Pacific,  it  forms  a  great 
transverse  valley  reaching  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
It  has  an  extreme  length  of  40  m.,  and  a  gen- 
eral width  of  from  5  to  20  ro.  Passing  the  plain 
of  Oomayagoa,  the  Cordilleras  are  resumed  in 
a  great  mass  of  high  mountains,  known  toward 
the  N.  as  the  mountains  of  Oomayagua,  and  on 
the  S.  as  the  mountains  of  Lepaterique.  Beside 
these,  standing  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  re- 
public, is  a  group  of  lofty  mountains  called 
moontains  of  Sulaoo.  The  N.  coast  of  Hondu- 
ras presents  a  diversified  surface.  A  portion  is 
flat  and  penetrated  by  lacoons,  but  generally  it  is 
undnlating,  or  takes  the  lorm  of  successive  table- 
lands of  varying  elevations.  Topographically, 
therefore,  the  country  has  the  greatest  diversity 
of  surface  and  of  elevation;  broad  alluvions,  fer- 
tile valleys,  wide  and  elevated  plains,  and  moun- 
tains terraced  to  their  summits,  afibiding  almost 
every  possible  variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  pro- 
duction.— ^The  temperature  is  highest  on  the  N. 
and  £.  coasts,  and  lowers  rapidly  as  we  advance 
inland.  The  range  of  the  thermometer,  at  the 
port  of  Truxillo,  for  the  year  1840-'41,  was  from 
62**  to  86*  P. ;  m  Omoa,  for  1848,  from  62"  to 
91"*,  the  mean  average  for  the  year  being  79^ 
The  fall  of  rain  for  the  same  period  was  47.2 
inches,  or  but  little  more  than  i  of  the  average 
rain  fall  under  the  tropics,  as  computed  in  the 
tables  of  Prof.  Johnston.  In  the  central  parts 
of  the  state,  and  on  the  Pacific  declivity  of  the 
Cordilleras,  the  rain  fall  is  less,  and  the  average 
temperature  considerably  lower.  What  are  called 
the  seasons,  here  as  elsewhere  under  the  tropics^ 
are  divided  into  the  wet  and  dry.  The  dry 
season,  or  summer,  may  be  said  to  commence 
on  the  coast  in  December  and  terminate  in 
June,  the  remainiDg  months  constituting  the 
rainy  season  or  winter.  But  the  dry  season  has 
really  a  duration  of  but  8  months,  February, 
March,  and  April;  the  rainy  season  an  equal 
number,  July,  August,  and  September.  Between 
&ese  periods  the  rains  are  intermittent,  alter- 
nating with  days  and  often  weeks  of  dry  weath^ 
er.  On  both  coasts  heavy  dews  fall  during  the 
night,  so  that  vegetation  is  always  luxuriant. 
But  on  the  more  etevated  central  plateaus,  where 
the  altitude  exceeds  8,000  feet,  the  dews  are 
flh'ght,  and  the  nights  are  nearly  as  dry  as  the 
days.     Although  the  rains^  especially  those 


which  at  the  epochs  of  change  fall  in  showers, 
are  much  heavier  than  those  which  prevail  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  so  that  in  a 
few  minutes  the  earth  is  covered  with  water, 
yet  they  do  not  generally  last  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  and  in  a  brief  space  the  sui^ce 
becomes,  to  sJl  appearance,  as  dry  as  if  no  rain 
had  fallen. — ^The  productions  of  Honduras  are  as 
various  as  its  altitudes  and  temperature.  On 
the  alluvions  of  the  coast  the  staples  of  the 
tropics  fionrish,  while  on  the  high  grounds  of 
the  interior  the  cereals  and  fruits  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  are  produced.  Mahogany,  rose* 
wood,  logwood,  fustic,  lignum-vits,  and  oUier 
precious  woods  are  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
while  the  pine  and  oak  abound  in  the  interior. 
Sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  cacao,  pimento,  sogar  cane, 
tobacco,  the  indigo  plant,  and  cochineal  are  all 
indigenous,  as  are  also  numerous  trees  pro- 
ducing gums  and  resins,  including  the  gum 
arable,  copaiba,  liquidamber,  dragon^s  blood, 
caoutchouc,  annotto,  &o, — ^In  mineral  resources 
Honduras  ranks  first  of  all  the  states  of  Central 
America.  In  consequence  of  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  country,  mining  enterprise  has 
greatly  declined.  Silver  ores  are  abundant  and 
valuable,  the  metal  being  found  in  combination 
with  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  in  a  few  instances 
with  antimony.  Gold  mines  are  common ;  but 
most  of  the  gold  obtained  is  washed  from  the 
sands  of  the  rivers  of  the  departments  of  Olan- 
cho,  Yoro,  and  Santa  Barbara.  There  are  also 
rich  mines  of  copper,  the  ores  in  all  cases  con- 
taining a  considerable  proportion  of  silver. 
The  copper  ores  of  Gracms  yield  68  per  cent, 
and  those  of  Olancho  80  per  cent,  of  the  pure 
metal.  Iron  ores  are  common,  but  none  of  the 
mines  of  this  metal  are  worked,  except  those  of 
Agalteca  in  the  department  of  Tegucigalpa. 
They  are  highly  magnetic,  and  are  forged  with- 
out smelting.  Zinc  occurs  in  various  combina- 
tions, and  superior  ores  of  this  metal  are  found 
in  the  islands  of  Buatan  and  Guaniga.  Anti- 
mony and  tin  also  exist.  Brown  coal  has  been 
discovered  in  various  localities,  and  large  beds 
exist  in  the  valley  of  Sensenti,  department  of 
Gracias.  The  opal  mines  of  Gracias  are  exten- 
sively worked.  An  abundance  of  fiine  limestone 
is  scattered  over  the  state,  and  vast  quarries  of 
a  superior  marble  occur  near  Port  Cortes. — ^The 
cattie  of  Honduras  constitute  at  present  its  most 
obvious  source  of  wealth.  The  open  character 
of  the  interior  country,  and  its  vast  savannas 
covered  with  unfailing  verdure,  are  circum- 
stances favorable  for  the  increase  of  this  kind 
of  property  to  an  indefinite  extent — ^The  fauna 
correspondB  with  the  intermediate  geographical 
position  of  the  state,  partaking  of  the  character 
of  that  of  the  equatorial  regions  of  South 
America  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  semi-tropical 
districts  of  Mexico  on  the  other.  Thus  we  find 
the  ant-eaters  of  the  Orinoco  on  its  northern 
and  eastern  coasts,  and  the  gray  squirrel  of  the 
northern  regions  among  the  forests  of  the  inte- 
rior. The  deer,  peccary,  waree(««^mmMnn«), 
tapir,  manatee,  raccoon,  opoEHnim,  armadillo, 
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and  nutti J  varieties  of  monkiyii  freqaent  the 
forests  and  jangles  near  the  rivers  and  coasts ; 
while  the  Jaguar,  ooelot,  and  oongar  are  found 
in  more  sedaded  districts.  The  most  celebrated 
bird  is  the  queUal  or  trogan  retpUndem^  foond 
in  the  mountains  of  Bnlaco,  Oomajagua,  and  Me- 
xendon,  thoogh  other  birds  peculiar  to  both  trop- 
ical and  temperate  dimates  abound.  Alligators 
are  found  in  the  rivers  and  lagoons.  The  iguana 
sometimes  attains  the  length  of  from  8  to  4  feet 
The  insect  most  dreaded  in  the  country  is  the 
lango%ta  or  dMpvUn^  a  kind  of  grasshopper  or  lo- 
cust from  2  to  4  inches  long,  which  at  intervals 
afflicts  the  entire  country,  destroyinff  all  vegeta- 
tion.— ^The  population  is  mostly  Indian,  and  in 
some  districts  it  is  hard  to  say  whetner  the 
whites  have  assimilated  most  to  the  aborigines  in 
habits  of  life,  or  the  Indians  most  to  the  whites. 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  between  the 
river  Roman  and  Cape  Gracias  k  Dios,  compris- 
ing an  area  of  16,000  sq.  m.,  is  almost  exclusive- 
ly occupied  by  independent  tribes,  known  un- 
der the  general  names  of  Xicaques  and  Payas. 
Portions  of  these  have*  accepted  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  live  in  good  understanding 
with  their  white  neighbors.  Occasionally 
small  parties  come  down  to  the  coast,  to  work 
in  the  mahogany  cuttings,  and  procure  articles 
of  steel  and  iron.  When  their  engagements  are 
condnded,  they  quickly  return  to  their  homes. 
They  are  described  as  ^^  having  long  black  hair, 
hauffing  over  their  shoulders,  very  broad  faces, 
smaU  eyes,  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  sad- 
ness and  docility,  which  prepossesses  the  be- 
holder in  their  favor.^'  They  are  all  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  are  only  secondarily  hunters  and 
fishers.  The  coast  around  Carataska  lagoon, 
and  near  Cape  Gracias,  was  for  many  years  oc- 
cupied by  a  mixed  race  of  negroes  and  Indians, 
best  known  as  sambos  or  sambo  Mosquitos, 
corresponding  generally  with  the  people  of 
the  Mosquito  coast.  But  of  late  years  they 
have  been  gradually  crowded  out  by  the  more 
vigorous  race  of  the  Caribs,  who  are  spreading 
rapidly  along  the  entire  N.  coast  of  Honduras. 
These  are  the  descendants  of  the  Caribs  of  San 
Vincent,  one  of  the  Leeward  islands,  who  were 
deported  by  tlie  English,  to  the  number  of 
6,000,  and  landed  on  the  island  of  Ruatan,  in 
1796.  They  are  now  estimated  to  number  be- 
tween 20,000  and  80,000.  They  are  active,  in- 
dustrious, and  provident.  A  portion  of  them 
have  a  mixture  of  negro  blood,  and  are  hence 
called  the  black  Caribs.  They  still  retain  their 
original  language,  which  is  the  true  Carib  of 
the  islands,  although  most  if  not  all  of  them 
speak  Spanish  as  well  as  a  little  English.  They 
profess  the  Catholic  religion,  but  they  are  polyg- 
amista,  and  retain  many  of  their  native  rites 
and  superstitions.  They  work  in  gangs  of  from 
80  to  60  men,  under  the  direction  of  a  ^^  captun'' 
chosen  from  among  themselves.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  the  departments  of  Gracias,  Comayagna, 
and  Choluteca,  there  are  a  number  of  purely 
Indian  towns,  in  which  the  inhabitants  retain 
their  ancient  languages  and  many  of  their  prim* 


itive  habits.  The  elevated  districts  which  tiiey 
occupy  enable  them  to  cultivate  wheat,  pota- 
toes, and  other  products  of  higher  latitudes. 
They  all  profess  the  Catholic  religion,  but  their 
forms  of  worship,  and  especially  their  musie,  are 
strongly  inmressed  with  aboriginal  characteris- 
tics.— ^Honduras  has  some  remarkable  aborigi- 
nal monuments  and  remains,  of  which  the  best 
known  and  probably  the  most  important  are 
those  of  Copan,  in  tiie  department  of  Gracias, 
near  the  frontier  of  Guatemala.  They  consist 
of  several  vast  pyramidal  structures,  of  whidi 
the  UocaUU  of  Mexico  may  be  taken  as  the 
type,  with  remains  of  various  edifices  of  stone. 
£iut  the  most  interesting  relics  are  a  number  of 
gigantic  monoliths,  elaborately  sculptured,  and 
loaded  with  hieroglyphic  or  symbokcal  figures. 
It  has  been  supposed  oy  some  writers  that  these 
ruins  are  those  of  the  town  of  Copan,  destroyed 
by  Hernando  de  Chavez  in  1680 ;  but  a  manu- 
script of  the  licenciado  Palacios,  auditor  oi 
Guatemala,  written  in  1676,  gives  an  account 
of  the  ruins,  which  were  then  very  nearly  in 
their  present  condition.  Palacios  was  unable  to 
learn  of  any  but  the  vaguest  traditions  concern- 
ing their  origin ;  these  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
ancient  city  was  built  by  a  powerful  lord  who 
came  from  the  direction  of  Yucatan,  and  who 
afterward  returned  to  his  native  country,  leav- 
ing the  city  he  had  built  deserted.  The  hiero- 
glyphical  representations  found  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Copan  are  identical  with  tliose  of 
Palenque  and  the  ancient  Central  American 
MSS.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Chamelioon, 
and  also  in  the  great  plain  of  Bensenti,  are  sim- 
ilar remains,  but  in  a  more  ruined  condition. 
Near  Comayagua,  the  capital  of  the  state,  in 
the  centre  of  me  plain  of  the  same  name,  are 
other  monuments,  conspicuous  among  wnich 
is  the  fortified  hill  of  Tenampua,  covered  with 
ruins. — ^Very  few  data  exist  for  calculating 
either  the  amount  or  value  of  the  industriid 
products  of  Honduras.  The  entire  industry  of 
the  country  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Its  exports 
consist  chiefly  of  bullion,  mahogany,  hides, 
sarsaparilla,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  a  small  amount 
of  indigo.  The  annual  value  of  these  exports 
may  be  estimated  approximately  as  follows: 

Bunion $400,060 

Mahogany  and  other  woods 000.000 

CatUe 190,000 

Hides,  nnapariUa,  Ao 800,000 

Total |1,12&^000 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  the  state  is  also  to 
a  great  degree  conjectural,  owing  to  the  fiict 
that  the  customs,  at  several  of  the  ports,  are 
farmed  out  to  individuals.  The  number  of  ves- 
sels entering  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Omoa  and 
Truxillo,  with  their  tonnage,  &c.,  for  the  year 
1866,  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table : 

Flafi.                                                 VMMlk  Ti—ifi. 

Honduras 61  2.090 

British 48  i,104 

Spanish 10  85S 

American 9  1,074 

Dutch 8  404 

Total vH  T^OOO 
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The  yalne  of  the  cargoes  of  the  veflsels  enu- 
merated in  this  table,  according  to  official  re- 
turns, was  $294,2/55.  In  1854  the  Talae  of  the 
cargoes  receiyed  at  these  two  ports  was  $685,- 
694.  Since  then,  however,  the  trade  of  the 
oonntr;^  has  mainJj  gone  to  the  Pacific  coast 
The  imports  of  the  state  at  large  may  be  esti- 
mated at  little  short  of  $1,000,000,  chiefly  from 
Great  Britain.  A  great  obstacle  to  the  devel- 
opment of  Hondoras  is  the  want  of  roads.  At 
5 resent  these  are  mere  male  paths,  often  con- 
acted,  to  avoid  large  and  rapid  streams,  over 
steep  and  high  monntaias,  where  they  are  nar- 
row, abrnpt,  and  dangerous.  The  foads  carried 
by  mules  are  necessarily  light,  and  the  expense 
of  transportation  is  so  great  as  effectually  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  bulky  products  except 
fh>m  places  near  the  coast.  All  articles  of  im- 
portation also,  which  cannot  be  packed  on 
mules,  require  to  be  transported  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  men ;  and  the  pianos,  mirrors,  and  other 
foreign  artides  of  bulk  and  value  in  use  in  the 
larger  towns  of  the  interior,  have  all  been  car- 
ried in  like  manner  from  the  seaport  for  dis- 
tances varying  from  dO  to  100  m.  The  mar 
diinery  for  working  the  numerous  mines  of  the 
country,  in  an  adequate  manner,  is  also  ex- 
cluded for  the  same  reason. — ^As  soon  as  the 
lack  of  a  water  communication  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans  became  acknowledged, 
the  attention  of  the  crown  of  Spain  was  directed 
toward  the  formation  of  an  artificial  channel,  or 
at  least  an  available  route  of  transit,  across  the 
intervening  continent.  Within  40  years  after 
the  discovery,  all  the  great  hues  which  are  now 
supposed  to  offer  facilities  for  interoceanic  com- 
munication had  been  carefully  traced,  and  their 
capabilities  very  accurately  pointed  out.  Among 
these  was  a  route  through  Honduras,  between 
Puerto  de  Caballos  (now  Fort  Cortes)  and  the 
bay  of  Fonseca.  As  early  as  1540,  Alonso  de 
Gaceres,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Alvarado,  the 
oonqaeror  of  Guatemala^  founded  the  city  of 
Ck>mayagna,  the  present  capital  of  Honduras,  in 
obedience  to  instructions  *^  to  find  out  an  eligible 
situation  for  a  town  midway  between  the  two 
seasw^^  In  1586  the  celebrated  Italian  engineer 
Battista  AntoneUi,  the  builder  of  ^e  More  at 
Havana,  and  of  the  original  castle  of  San  Juan 
de  Ulna  at  Vera  Ornz,  was  sent  to  America  to 
make  a  new  survey  of  the  route  in  question. 
This  he  effected,  in  cox^nnction  with  one  Jnan 
de  Texada,  and  their  joint  report  still  exists 
among  the  archives  of  the  Indies  in  Seville.  In 
1854,  Mr.  £.  G.  Squier,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
corps  of  engineers,  undertook  a  reconnoissance 
of  uie  country,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
feasibility  of  a  railway  from  sea  to  sea.  More 
thorough  surveys  were  subsequently  made,  a 
charter  obtained  from  the  government  of  Hon- 
duras, and  a  company  organized  to  build  the 
road.  Starting  from  Port  Cortes,  on  the  At- 
lantic, the  distance^  in  a  right  line  to  the  bay 
of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific,  is  162  statute  miles. 
Following  the  line  of  the  proposed  road,  the  dis- 
tance is  205  miles.    The  summit  level  is  2,956 


feet  above  the  sea,  but  is  reached  by  constant 
ascents  from  both  oceans.  The  heaviest  gradi* 
ents  are  95  feet  to  the  mile.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  work,  for  a  continuous  railway  from  sea 
to  sea,  is  $10,615,000;  or  fh)m  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Ulua  river  to  the  Pacific, 
$8,104,000.  It  is  proposed  to  terminate  the 
railway  on  the  island  of  Sacate  Grande,  which 
is  only  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  credc, 
easily  bridged.  The  depth  of  water  in  front  is 
from  6  to  20  fathoms,  and  the  channel,  connect- 
ing with  the  open  sea,  has  a  depth  throughout 
of  not  less  than  5  fathoms.  The  charter  of  the 
Honduras  railway  is  for  a  period  of  70  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  work,  which  must 
be  finished  by  the  year  1869.  The  ports  at  its 
extremities  are  to  be  constituted  free  ports,  and 
all  goods  and  passengers  may  pass  over  the 
road  when  completed  fireo  from  government 
charges  of  all  kinds,  and  without  passports.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
railway  will  effect  a  saving,  as  compared  with 
the  route  via  Panama,  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco,  of  1,100  miles  in  distance,  and 
from  5  to  7  days  in  time. — ^The  Roman  Catholic 
is  the  only  religion  recognized  by  law  in  Hon- 
doras, but  the  private  exercise  of  all  kinds  of 
worship  is  allowed.  Both  at  the  time  of  the 
independence  and  subsequently,  the  church 
throughout  Central  America  took  an  active 
part  agunst  the  liberal  party  and  the  new  order 
of  things.  The  consequence  was  the  abolition 
of  the  convents,  a  confiscation  of  the  estates 
belonging  to  them,  and  a  forcible  expulsion  of 
a  part  of  the  priesthood.  In  1882  the  publica- 
tion of  papal  bulls  was  prohibited  throughout 
Central  America,  and  religious  freedom  was  un- 
conditionally proclaimed  by  the  federal  congress. 
Honduras  passed  a  law  legitimatizing  the  chil- 
dren of  priests,  entitling  them  to  bear  the  names 
and  inherit  the  property  of  tlieir  fathers,  and 
declaring  the  cohabitation  of  priests  with  wo- 
men to  be  an  evidence  of  marriage  in  every 
legal  sense,  and  subjecting  them  to  all  its  re- 
sponsibilities. These  measures  have  since  been 
modified,  but  the  church  is  still  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  with  a  small  annual 
appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  state. — Hon- 
duras has  two  universities,  in  Comayagua  and 
Tegucigalpa.  They  have  nominally  professor- 
ships of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  but  in  fact 
their  course  of  instruction  is  little  in  advance 
of  that  of  the  common  schools  of  the  United 
States.  On  a  very  liberal  estimate,  there  may 
be  400  schools  in  the  state,  with  an  average  of 
25  pupils  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  10,000  pupils 
of  all  classes.  There  are  no  libraries  in  the  state 
worthy  of  mention,  nor,  beside  the  government 
official  gazette,  any  newspapers. — ^The  govern- 
ment is  a  republic  Each  department  is  sub- 
divided into  districts,  and  is  governed  by  an 
officer  appointed  by  the  central  government, 
who  bears  the  title  of  j</d  jtolitieo.  or  polit- 
ical chief.  Each  department  is  entitled  to  one 
senator  and  two  deputies.  Senators  must  be 
80  years  of  age,  and  proprietors  to  the  value 
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of  $1,000,  or  members  of  some  liberal  profes- 
sion. Deputies  mnst  be  25  years  of  age,  and 
possessed  of  property  to  the  valae  of  ^00,  or 
m  the  exercise  of  some  profession  or  art  whioh 
yields  that  annnal  return.  The  president  mnst 
be  a  native  of  Central  America,  a  citizen  of  the 
repnblio  for  6  years,  82  years  of  age,  and  a  pro- 

Enetor  of  real  estate  to  the  valne  of  $5,000.  He 
olds  his  office  for  4  years,  and  is  inoapable  of 
serving  for  two  consecntive  terms.  The  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet  have  a  seat  ex  officio  in  the 
legislature,  bat  are  not  entitled  to  vote.  The 
president  has  an  absolute  veto.  The  executive 
is  surrounded  by  an  intermediate  body,  called 
a  council  of  state,  which  has  all  the  powers  of 
the  legislature,  subject  to  its  revision  whenever 
that  body  meets.  Every  male  citizen  over  21 
years  of  age  is  entitled  to  exercise  the  right  of 
suffrage ;  but  the  constitution  provides  that  af- 
ter 1870  the  right  to  vote  *'  shall  be  limited  to 
such  only  as  may  then  be  able  to  read  and  write.'' 
All  persons  accused  of  crime  must  be  examined 
within  48  hours  after  their  arrest,  and  the  judge 
mnst  decide  on  their  liberation  or  detention 
within  the  next  24  hours.  Capital  punishment 
is  not  allowed ;  and  no  known  case  of  murder 
has  occurred  in  the  republic  since  the  abolition 
of  punishment  by  death.  The  national  revenue 
amounts  to  about  $900,000,  a  large  part  of 
.  which  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  domestic 
rum,  which  is  a  government  monopoly. — ^Hon- 
duras was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1602, 
when  sailing  on  his  4tli  voyage ;  and  it  was  here, 
at  the  point  named  by  him  Punta  de  Casinas 
(now  Cabo  de  Honduras),  that  he  first  set  foot 
on  the  American  continent.  He  coasted  along 
its  shores  to  the  eastward,  and  finally  after  great 
difficulty  and  danger,  in  oonsequence  of  adverse 
winds  and  currents,  reached  a  point  where  the 
coast,  abruptly  trending  to  the  southward, 
formed  a  cape,  to  which,  in  gratitude  for  his 
safety,  he  gave  the  name  of  Cabo  Gracias  & 
Dios,  "  Cape  Thanks  to  God."  In  1624  Cortes 
despatched  one  of  his  captains,  Christoval  de 
Olid,  from  Mexico  to  Honduras,  then  ci^ed 
Higneras  or  Hibueras  (sometimes  Ybueras),  to 
make  an  establishment  there  in  his  name ;  but 
Olid  evincing  a  disposition  to  set  up  auUiority 
on  his  own  account,  Cortes  sent  an  armament, 
under  the  command  of  his  own  cousin,  Fran- 
cisco de  las  Casas,  to  replace  him,  or,  if  occar 
si  on  should  require,  reduce  him  to  obedience. 
Before  the  result  of  this  expedition  became 
known,  and  inspired  by  accounts  of  great  and 
rich  kingdoms  in  that  direction,  Cortes  resolved 
himself  to  march  into  Honduras,  overland.  He 
started  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of 
Spanish  troops  and  Indian  auxiliaries,  fh)m  the 
isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  boldly  entered  the 
vast  and  imknown  wilderness  which  intervened 
between  Mexico  and  the  country  of  which  he 
was  in  search.  For  two  years  he  struggled 
among  deep  morasses,  broad  and  almost  im- 
passable rivers,  and  high  and  desert  mountains. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  reached  the  point 
where  Columbus  made  his  first  hmding,  and  there, 


after  reoeiving  the  sabmisslon  of  the  aeighbor- 
ing  chiefs,  he  founded  the  ancient  oily,  now  the 
port  of  Truxillo.  He  also  founded  a  town  which 
he  named  Natividad,  at  Puerto  Caballos  (Port 
Cortes),  ^^  becMse,"  in  his  own  language  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  it  was  "  the  best  part  on  aU  the 
coast  of  Tierra  Firma  yet  discovered."  Not 
long  afterward,  what  is  now  known  as  Central 
America  was  organized  as  a  dependency  of  the 
Spanish  crown  under  the  name  of  Audienda  de 
las  Confines,  and  l^e  seat  of  the  audiencia  was 
'fixed  at  Gracias  ik  Dios  in  Honduras,  whence  it 
was  affcerw^ird  transferred  to  Guatemala.  Since 
the  revolution  which  resulted  in  its  separatioii 
from  Spain  in  1821.  Honduras  has  shared  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  otner  Central  American  states, 
but  owing  to  its  physical  features  it  has  suf- 
fered less  from  exterior  violence  than  the  ndgh- 
bonng  republics.  A  claim  was  set  up  some 
years  ago  bv  Great  Britain  to  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  coast  of  Honduras,  firom  Cape 
Comorin  or  Cape  Honduras,  a  few  miles  £.  of 
the  port  of  Truxillo,  to  Cape  Gracias  k  IMos, 
on  behalf  of  the  supposititious  "  king  of  Mosqui- 
to." This  daim  was  abandoned,  by  the  terms 
of  a  convention  between  Great  Britain  and 
Honduras,  bearing  date  Aug.  26,  1866 ;  and,  al- 
though the  convention  was  never  ratified,  it 
may  nevertheless  be  accepted  as  a  surrender 
of  preexisting  pretensions. 

HONDURAS,  Bat  of,  a  large  triangular 
body  of  water,  an  arm  of  the  Caribbean  sea, 
lying  between  the  republic  of  Honduras  and 
the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  great  depth  of  water^  which  is  assigned  by 
.some  writers  as  originatmg  the  name  Honduras 
(Sp.  hondurOy  depth),  subsequently  applied  to  a 
portion  of  the  mainland.  The  S.  W .  portion 
of  the  bay,  penetrating  into  the  continent,  be- 
tween Guatemala  and  Honduras,  is  known  as 
the  bay  of  Amatique.  Along  the  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan,  the  bay  is  studded  with 
coral  cays  or  keys,  which  form  an  almost  contin* 
nous  line,  at  a  distance  of  10  to  26  m.  from  the 
shore,  and  act  as  a  kind  of  natural  breakwater 
to  the  Continent  It  was  in  the  smooth  water 
behind  these  cays  that  the  buccaneers,  well  ac- 
quainted with  tiie  intricate  channels  between 
tnem,  found  refuge  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Spanish  fieets.  .Approach  to  the  p^iinsula  is 
at  all  times  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  many 
vessels,  proceeding  to  the  English  establishment 
of  Balize,  are  annually  lost  in  endeavoring  to 
reach  the  coast.  The  most  dangerous  reefe  or 
banks  are  those  of  Chinchorro,  or  the  Northern 
Triangles.  The  bay  on  the  side  of  Honduras, 
however,  is  open,  the  water  deep,  and  navi- 
gation only  impeded  by  the  group  of  islands 
known  as  the  Bay  islands,  which  nevertheless 
are  high,  and  easily  avoided  by  mariners.  The 
waters  of  the  bay  are  generally  tranquil,  and 
storms  are  seldom  known,  except  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  northers  in  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, which  sometimes  sweep  over  it,  but  with 
diminished  force.  Few  of  the  cyclones  of  the 
Antilles  reach  the  bay  of  Honduras. 
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HONDXIRAfi,  Bbitish,  a  name  often  tArea 
to  the  English  establishment  of  Balize,  and  gen- 
erally preserved  in  the  rojal  and  parliamentary 
docnments  referring  to  it.  This  establishment 
is  separated  from  Honduras  proper  by  the  re- 
public of  Qnatemala.  The  iBritish  authority 
oyer  it  was  confirmed  and  established  by  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Guatemala,  signed 
May  1, 1859,  with  the  followmg  limits :  ^'  From 
the  river  Hondo  on  the  N.  to  the  river  Sarstoon 
on  the  S.,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  meridian  of 
Garbntt^s  falls  on  the  river  Balize,  that  merid- 
ian to  constitute  the  W.  boundary,  from  its  point 
of  intersection  with  the  river  Sarstoon  to  its 
point  of  intersection  with  the  river  Hondo/' 
These  limits  comprise  a  district  of  about  200  m. 
in  length  by  60  m.  in  average  width,  or  an  area 
of  not  far  from  12,000  sq.  m.    (See  Balizb.) 

HONE,  a  stone  of  fine  grit,  used  for  shaxpen- 
ing  the  edges  of  steel  instruments,  and  also  for 
p<£shmg  uie  surfaces  of  hard  materials.  It  la 
usually  of  daty  structure,  and  comes  from  some 
of  the  strata  of  the  metamorphic  slates.  Tal- 
oose  slate  of  the  finer  varieties  often  affords  a 
sharp  and  fine  grit,  owing  to  the  ezceedinglv 
ddicate  grains  of  silica  of  which  it  is  princi- 
pidly  composed.  Upon  this  intermixture  of 
abaip  particles  with  some  softer  material,  and 
fr^om  from  all  coarse  substances  wluch  give 
iiregularity  to  the  texture  of  the  stone,  the  ex- 
oellenoe  of  hones  depends.  The  best  of  the 
class  are  the  famous  Turkey  oil  stones,  which 
contain  72  per  cent,  of  silica,  18.88  of  lime,  10.88 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  8.88  of  alumina ;  the  lime 
and  carbonic  acid  being  in  the  proportions  to 
form  the  soft  mineral  calcareous  n>ar,  which 
however  is  so  intimately  blended  wiu  the  other 
ingredients,  that  the  whole  constitutes  a  mass 
of  apparently  perfectly  homos^eous  structure. 
Holtzapffel,  wno  follows  Mr.  Knight  in  his  paper 
in  the  *' Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts," 
YoL  1.,  separates  the  Turkey  oil  stone  from  the 
hones  because  of  its  not  possesdng  a  slaty  struc- 
ture. As  a  whetstone  he  describes  it  as  surpass- 
ing every  other  known  substance,  abrading  the 
hardest  steel,  and  being  so  dose  and  compact  as 
to  resist  the  pressure  necessary  for  sharpening 
gravers  and  the  smallest  instruments.  It  is 
obtained  in  Smyrna,  to  which  place  it  is  brought 
from  the  interior  of  Asia.  The  Arkansas  stone 
is  the  best  procured  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
much  used  here,  and  is  known  abroad.  Holtz- 
apfiTel  speaks  of  it  as  of  unequal  texture  and 
catting  dowly.  The  German  razor  hone  is 
almost  everywhere  known  as  an  excellent  soft 
whetstone  for  all  kinds  of  fine  cutlery.  It  is 
found  ii^  the  mountains  near  Ratisbon,  occurring 
as  a  yellow  vein  in  blue  slate,  sometimes  only 
an  inch  thic)c,  and  again  reaching  18  inches. 
It  is  quarried  and  sawed  into  thin  slabs,  which 
are  usually  cemented  upon  pieces  of  the  blue 
8late»  At  the  same  locality  are  prepared  for  the 
nse  of  jewellers  thin  slips  of  blue  and  gray  pol- 
ishing stones,  put  up  in  lengths  of  about  6  incnes, 
and  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more 
in  width.  Other  stones  for  similar  uses  are  pre- 
voL.  rx. — 17 


pared  in  Bohemia,  and  tenish  with  those  from 
Katisbon  the  chief  supply  of  these  utensils  for 
Jewellers.  The  Bohemian  stones  contain  silica 
79  per  cent,  water  14^  alumina  1,  lime  1,  iron 
4.  Many  other  varieties  of  hones,  chiefly  from 
English  localities,  are  noticed  in  Holtzapffel'i 
work  on  '^Mechanical  Manipulations.^' 

HONE,  WnxiAic,  an  English  author  and  pub- 
lisher, bom  in  Bath  in  1779,  died  in  Tottenham, 
Nov.  6, 1842.  At  the  age  of  10  he  was  placed 
with  an  attorney  in  London,  but  after  the  ex- 

Eiration  of  his  apprenticeship  he  abandoned  the 
tw,  was  married,  and  in  1800  set  up  as  a  book* 
seller,  with  a  circulating  library,  in  Lambeth 
Walk.  During  the  next  16  or  17  years  of  his 
life  he  experienced  a  succession  of  vicissitudes. 
Having  no  talent  for  business,  he  repeatedly 
became  bankrupt,  failed  in  almost  every  enter- 
prise he  undertook,  and  was  obliged  at  the  same 
time  to  support  a  large  family.  In  1817,  how- 
ever, he  brought  himself  into  great  notoriety 
by  the  series  of  political  satires  entitled  ''The 
Political  House  that  Jack  built,''  "The  Man  in 
the  Moon,"  "  The  Queen's  Matrimonial  Ladder," 
"A  Shu>  at  Slop,"  "The  Political  Showman," 
"  Non  Mi  Ricordo,"  ^.^  some  of  which,  with 
the  aid  of  Gruikshank's  illustrations,  readie4  a 
sale  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies.  Among 
these  were  several  in  the  nature  of  parodies  on 
various  parts  of  the  "Bookof  Oommon  Prayer," 
for  the  printing  and  publishing  of  which  Hone 
was  tried  on  8  separate  indictments  in  Dec« 
1817.  He  defended  himself  with  great  skill, 
and  was  acquitted  in  each  instance.  His  "Three 
Trials,"  describing  the  proceedings  on  this  oc- 
casion, went  throuffh  19  editions  before  the 
dose  of  181 8.  His  friends  attempted  to  set  him 
up  in  business  as  a  book  auctioneer,  but  in  a 
few  years  he  found  himself  the  inmate  of  the 
King's  Bench  prison,  where,  during  a  confine- 
ment of  about  8  years,  he  edited  and  published 
his  «  Every  Day  Book''  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1826-'7),  hia 
"Table  Book"  (8vo.,1827-'8),  and  ^YearBook" 
(8vo..  1829),  his  most  usefbl  works,  and  those 
by  wnich  he  will  be  longest  known.  Upon  hia 
release  from  prison  he  attempted  to  establish 
himself  as  landlord  of  the  Grasshopper'  coffee 
house  in  Grace  Church  street,  but  failed  comr 
pletely.  Finally  he  joined  an  Independent 
churdi,  became  qualified  as  a  preacher,  and  offi- 
ciated until  an  attack  of  paralysis  made  him  a 
oonfinned  invalid.  Among  his  other  works 
were:  "Ancient  Mysteries  Described"  (8vo., 
London,  1828);  an  edition  of  Strutt's  "Sporta 
and  Pastunes  of  the  English ;"  and  "Early  life 
and  Conversion  of  William  Hone." 

HONESDALE,  the  capital  of  Wayne  co.^ 
Penn.,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Lackawaxen  and  Dyberry  creeks, 
160  m.  N.  E.  from  Harrisburg,  and  16  m.  E. 
ftt)m  Oarbondale;  pop.  of  the  borough  in  1850, 
2,268;  in  1869.  about  6,000.  The  town  how- 
ever extends  beyoud  the  limits  of  the  cor- 
porate borough,  and  in  1850  had  a  population  of 
4,004i  It  is  an  active  business  place^  and  the 
centre  of  extensive   coal-mining  operations^ 
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which  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Delawaro 
and  Hudson  canal  company.  A  raOroad  con- 
nects it  with  Oarbondale  and  Scranton,  and  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  unites  it  with  the 
Hudson  iivet  at  Kingston.  A  plank  road  has 
also  been  constructed  from  Honesdale  to  the  New 
York  and  Erie  railroad,  16  m.  distant  The  town 
is  neatly  built,  and  in  1869  contained  9  churches 

£  Baptist)  1  Episcopal,  2  German  Lutheran,  1 
ethodist,  1  Presbyterian,  2  Boman  Catholic, 
and  1  Hebrew),  an  academy,  a  bank,  a  found- 
ery,  tanneries,  glass  works,  several  mills,  and  8 
newapapcr  offices.  It  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
population  and  importance* 

MONET,  the  saccharine  Juices  of  plants,  col- 
lected by  bees  from  flowers,  and  deposited  by 
them  in  the  waxen  cells  of  the  comb.  These 
juices  undergo  some  modification  in  the  hooey 
bag  of  the  bee ;  but  though  their  chemical  char- 
acter is  somewhat  changed,  they  still  retain  the 
flavor,  and  to  some  extent  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  the  phmts  from  which  they  were  collect- 
ed* Under  a  powerfrd  microscope  the  pollen  that 
was  mixed  with  the  juices  may  be  detected  in 
the  honey,  and  even  referred  to  the  particular 
kind  of  plant  to  which  it  belonged.  The  prev- 
alence of  certain  varieties  may  determine  what 
sort  of  localities— gardens,  woods,  or  mountains 
—-have  been  most  frequented  by  the  bees.  Flow- 
ers of  sweet  perfrime  mipart  agreeable  odor  and 
flavor  to  the  honey;  so  that  the  product  of 
sotne  districts  is  famed  and  prized,  while  the 
bees  of  others,  drawing  upon  very  different 
sources,  (^ve  to  the  honey  they  make  the  dis- 
agreeable or  even  dangerous  properties  of  the 
phmts  themselves.  Thus  the  honey  of  Ht.  Ida 
in  Orete  has  been  always  held  in  the  highest 
estimation,  as  also  that  of  Narbonne  and  Oh»- 
monni;  but  the  honey  of  Trebizond  causes 
headache  and  vomiting,  and  possesses  poisonous 
aualities,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  rho- 
dodendron, aedlea  Pontiea,  Xenophon,  in  ^e 
*^  Anabasis,'^  notices  his  soldiers  being  poisoned 
by  eating  such  honey.  Cases  of  the  same  char- 
acter are  recorded  in  the  ^^  New  Jersey  Medi- 
cal Reporter,"  Nov.  1862.  The  substances  rec- 
ognizea  in  honey  are  grape  sugar,  manna,  gum 
mucilage,  extractive,  a  little  wax,  pollen,  acid, 
and  odoriferous  sobstances.  When  allowed  to 
drain  from  the  comb  it  is  whoUy  fluid,  and  this, 
as  well  as  the  superior  quality  first  made  in  the 
season,  and  deposited  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
hives,  is  known  as  virgin  honey.  But  as  oMi- 
narily  pressed  out  it  holds  a  solid  crystalline 
sugar,  which  may  be  separated  by  draining  and 
pressing  the  fiuid  portion  throagh  a  linen  bag. 
The  su£»r  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  srape 
sugar;  Dut  excepting  its  consistency  and  ten- 
dency to  crystallize,  it  is  not  apparentlv  diflbrent 
from  the  fiuid  honey.  Their  taste  and  chemical 
properties  are  the  same.  The  proportion  of 
crystallizable  sugar  increases  with  the  age  of  the 
honey,  so  as  to  give  it  in  time  a  granuUur  char- 
acter. The  consistency  of  honey  is  thus  very 
▼ariable.  The  best  and  newest  of  the  spring 
reason  is  a  dear  fiuid  containcid  in  a  white 


oomb ;  Met  honev  Is  yenowish  and  reddish.  It 
is  freely  dissolvea  in  cold  water,  and  in  this 
condition  honey  undergoes  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation. Various  substances  are  introduced  into 
honey  to  add  to  its  weight  or  to  improve  its 
color.  Starch  is  most  commonly  employed, 
but  chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  pipe  ohiy  are 
also  used.  The  presence  of  anch  matters  may 
be  detected  by  dissolving  some  of  the  honey  in 
warm  water,  and  letting  the  mixtnre  stand  for 
the  depont  to  fall,  when  its  character  may  be 
easily  ascertained.  The  diffsrent  sugars  are 
also  used  as  adulterants^  the  presence  of  all 
which  may  be  detected  either  by  microscopic 
observations  directed  to  the  forms  and  compara- 
tive rizes  of  the  crystals,  or  to  the  nresenoe  of 
the  sugar  aoari,  or  by  the  chemical  tests  also 
cited  with  the  others  by  Dr.  Hassall  in  his 
work, "  Adulterations  Detected."  Starch  sugar, 
possessing  the  same  chemical propertiesas  the 
augar  of  honey,  cannot  be  detected ;  but  being 
often  accompanied  by  solphate  of  lime  resulting 
from  the  materials  used  in  its  preparation,  the 
presence  of  this  is  an  indication  of  adnlterati<m 
with  starch  sngar.  From  the  remotest  times 
honey  has  been  employed  as  an  article  of  food ; 
and  to  the  ancients  in  the  absence  of  suear,  it  was 
of  greater  importance  than  to  the  modems.  A 
land  flowing  wifli  milk  and-honey  was  to  than  a 
region  abounding  in  the  chief  necessaries  of  lifo. 
— ^As  an  article  of  diet  and  of  medidna,  honey 
possesses  theprooerties  of  sugar,  and  is  perhaps 
more  laxative  Many  constitutions,  espedalJy 
those  subject  to  dy^psia,  cannot  resist  its  dia- 
ordering  tendency ;  but  those  accustomed  to  its 
use  find  it  wholesome  and  agreeable.  In  medi- 
cine its  use  is  principally  as  a  vehide  for  other 
more  active  substances ;  but  its  composition  and 
action  upon  all  constitutions  being  somewhat 
uncertain,  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  is  generally 
preferred  even  for  this  purpose.  When  in  com- 
bination with  vinegar,  tne  preparations  are  called 
oxymels.  Honey  is  easily  cliuified  by  heating  it 
in  a  water  bath  till  it  becomes  so  fiuid  as  to  be 
eadly  strained  through  flanneL    The  wax  and 

Shter  impurities  may  be  removed  by  skimming, 
lile  the  heavier  substances  sink  to  the  bottom. 

HONEY  DEW.    See  Bmt  vol.  iii.  p.  63. 

HONEY  GUIDE,  a  bird  of  the  cuckoo  family, 
and  ffenus  indicator  (Vieill.).  The  bill  is  shorty 
broaa  at  the  base^  with  the  culmen  curved ;  wings 
loDg  and  pointed,  wit^  the  1st  quill  neariy  as 
long  as  the  8d,  4th,  and  6th,  which  are  eqoal 
and  longest;  tail  moderate,  emarginate  in  the 
middle,  and  rounded  on  the  sides ;  tarsi  very 
abort,  covered  with  transverse  broad  scales; 
toes  unequal,  the  outer  anterior  one  the  longest; 
daws  moderate  and  strong.  About  10  spedes 
are  described,  inhabiting  the  wooded  districts 
of  Africa,  India,  and  the  Indian  islands;  they 
are  about  as  large  as  a  chaffinch,  and  fly  chat- 
tering about  the  trees  apparentiy  in  a  state  of 
ffreat  excitement  in  order  to  attract  the  travel* 
ler's  attention ;  this  effected,  it  flies  in  a  certain 
direction  toward  the  nearest  wild  bee^s  nest, 
now  and  then  perching  and  looking  back  to  see 
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if  the  person  follows;  arriviDg  at  the  tree  or 
deserted  ant-hill  ooDtainin^  the  honey,  it  hovers 
over  it  pointing  toward  it  with  the  bill,  and. 
alighting  on  the  nearest  branch,  ai^ixioaaly  ana 
noisily  awaits  its  share  of  the  spoil.  It  some- 
times attacks  the  nests  on  its  own  acconnt  when 
pressed  for  food,  and  is  oocasiona1]j  found  dead 
within  them,  stnng  to  death  by  the  bees,  and 
covered  in  by  a  vault  of  wax  to  prevent  the 
inconvenienoes  caused  by  decay.  They  will 
sometimes  lead  to  3  or  8  nests  in  sucoessioo. 
The  natives  of  South  Africa  trust  implicitly  to 
their  guidance  in  search  of  honey,  and  will  leave 
almost  any  occupation  to  follow  their  course^ 
nttering  aa  they  go  several  sentences  which 
they  believe  have  mag^c  power.  The  unwary 
traveller,  however,  is  sometimes  led  into  danger 
by  following  this  bird,  and  instead  of  wild  honey 
finds  a  concealed  crocodile  or  a  crouching  lion. 
Persons  following  it  should  answer  its  twitter 
by  a  constant  whisUe.  The  natives  obtain  the 
honey  by  first  stupefying  the  bees  by  burning 
grass  at  the  entrance  of  the  nest.  The  fiight  of 
the  bird  is  heavy,  and  for  only  short  distances 
at  a  time;  the  nest  is  made  in  the  holes  of  trees; 
the  eggs  are  8  or  4^  and  both  sexes  assist  in  in- 
cubation ;  the  birds  are  usaally  seen  in  pairs. 

E0NEY61IGELE,  the  name  of  several  kinds 
of  twining  and  other  shrubs,  with  tubular  flow- 
ers, many  of  them  possessing  fi^igrance^  and  all 
of  them  of  much  beietuty.    !^  the  natural  order 
capri/oliaeea  belongs  the  genus  Lonicera^  so 
named  in  honor  of  jLonicer,  a  German  botanist 
of  the   16th  century.    The  trumpet  honey- 
sackle  (Z.  semperHrens^  Alton)  is  found  occa- 
sionally on  rocky  places  in  Massachusetts,  more 
abundantly  near  New  York,  and  thence  to  Yir- 
ffinia  and  southward.    Under  cultivation  its 
f oUage  falls  off  toward  witater.    The  flowers  are 
numerous,  with  scentless  corollas,  of  a  scarlet 
or  deep  red  color  outside,  and  yellowish  within. 
The  plant  is  a  strong  and  vigorous  climber,  con- 
tinning  to  bloom  from  spring  until  autumn. 
There  is  a  variety  known  with  pale  yellow  blos- 
8oms»  and  when  both  are  twined  together  and 
simultaneously  in  flower,  the  effect  is  pleasing. 
The  woodbine  honeysuckle  (X.  ffratOy  Ait.)  is 
also  cultivated  and  prized  for  its  fragrant  flow- 
ers, of  a  white  color  iliding  into  yellowish,  borne 
in  whorls  in  the  axils  of  the  uppermost  leaves. 
The  yellow  honeysnckle  {L.Jlafxi,  Sims)  is  a 
native  of  the-soutiiem  states,  but  has  long  been 
cnltivated  in  Europe,  and  thence  has  beeoi  in- 
troduced into  our  gardens.    Its  flowers  are  in 
closely  approximate  whorls  with  corollas  of  a 
bright  yellow,  afterward  turning  to  an  orange 
color ;  deeply  bilabiate,  the  tube  hairy  within. 
This  very  ornamental  plant  was  flrst  noticed  in 
South  Carolina  as  growing  on  Paris  mountain ; 
it  was  afterward  coUeeted  from  the  same  locality 
by  Fraser,  and  carried  to  England.    Ita  blos- 
soms have  a  delicious  fragrance.    The  small- 
flowered  honeysuckle  (Z.  pa/n^yiora^  Be  La* 
marck)  has  little  beauty  to  recommend  it,  its 
stem  being  commonly  Hke  that  of  a  straggling 
bush  2  to  4  feet  high.    It  is  found  upon  the 


fooky  banks  of  the  Hudson  rivw  and  of  the 
Schuylkill,  blooming  in  May  and  June.  Avi^ 
riety  (X.  p,  Dougltmi,  Be  GandoUe),  with 
greener  leaves  and  doll  purple  or  orimson- 
colored  corolla,  occurs  from  Onio  to  WiaoonuB. 
The  hairy  honeysuckle  (Z.  Atrwto,  Eaton)  is  a 
much  more  attractive  spedes,  having  laige, 
coarse,  hairy  leaver  and  bright,  orange-colored, 
open,  gaping  corollas,  and  climbmg  with  stout 
stems  to  considerable  heights;  it  is  said  to  be 
found  ranging  from  Maine  to  Wisoondn  and 
northward.  The  English  honeysm^e  (Z.  pwi- 
etymrniuin^  Linn.)  has  its  leaves  all  separate, 
deciduous,  sometunes  downy,  ovate,  obtuse.  at> 
tenuate  at  the  base,  the  upper  ones  thesmaUest 
Its  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  heads  with 
corollas  of  deep  red  color  externally ;  ita  berriee 
are  nearly  globular,  deep  red,  letter  and  nan- 
seous.  Bifference  of  locality  seems  to  produce 
variations  in  its  growth ;  when  hj  the  seaside 
the  fdiage  is  more  glaucous  and  the  flowers  are 
smaller  and  greenish.  The  hite  i^  honey- 
suckle (Z.  p.  MTo^tna),  produduff  a  greater 
number  of  flowers  of  a  reddish  color,  is  but  a 
variety  of  this  introduced  into  England  about 
1716  by  the  Flemish  florists.  AnoSier  variety 
is  the  Dutch  honeysuckle  (Z.  o.  Bdgiea),  with 
smooth  purplish  branches,  and  flowers  in  ter- 
minal whorled  heads,  each  corolla  rising  out 
of  a  scaly  cover,  reddish  on  the  outside  and  yel- 
lowish within,  of  a  very  agreeable  odor.  It  is 
sometimes  c<uled  the  montMy  honeysnckle 
(Prince).  There  are  still  others,  with  smooth, 
with  pubescent,  and  with  variegated  leaves. 
The  common  honeysuckle  is  a  native  of  Eng^ 
land,  and  is  there  likewise  called  the  woodbiDe. 
a  corruption  of  woodbhid,  from  its  habit  oi 
winding  itself  around  every  tree  and  shrub 
withhi  reach.  It  is  a  favorite  plant  with  the 
poets,  and  often  enters  into  then*  descriptions. 
The  Chinese  honeysuckle  is  often  to  be  met 
with  in  gardens,  although  only  semi-hardy;  it 
has  deeply  cut  and  lobed,  dark  purplish-green 
leaves,  abundance  of  fracrant  blossoms,  and 
twines  itself  to  a  great  height  in  a  single  sum- 
mer. The  goat^s  leaf  or  pale  perfoliate  honey- 
snckle (Z.  eaprifoUvm,  Linn.)  has  twining 
branches,  deciduous,  obovate,  acntidi,  ^ancona 
leaves,  the  uppermost  broader  and  connate,  the 
flowers  ringent,  terminal,  disposed  in  capitate 
whorls,  highly  fragrant,  2  inches  long,  with  a 
blush-colored  tube.  It  ranges  from  the  middle 
and  south  of  Europe  to  Siberia,  and  is  found  on 
Mt  Caucasus,  and  occasionally  in  England,  ap- 

Earently  wild,  but  perhaps  from  seeds  dropped 
y  birds.  The  l<Hiiceras  are  all  eaqr  of  cultiva- 
tion, rooting  readily  from  the  joints  when  buried 
beneath  the  soil,  and  especially  if  they  are  partly 
out  throuffh;  cuttings  of  the  lengtn  of  8  or  4 
joints,  each  end  inserted  in  the  ground,  will  also 
form  new  plants.  The  seeds  germinate  freely, 
and  should  be  sown  in  the  autumn. — ^The  fly 
honeysuckles  belong  to  another  section  of  the 
order,  and  are  species  of  the  ow^Mfstim  of  Jus- 
sieu.  They  grow  into  uprignt,  bushy  shrubs 
with  straggling  branches,  with  stems  fN>m  1  to 
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5  feet  highf  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  rookj 
woods  of  the  middle,  northern,  and  north-west- 
ern states.  The  bosh  honejsucklee  (species  of 
IH&niUtb,  Toumefort)  are  low.  upright  shrubs, 
>dth  ovate  or  oblong,  pointed,  serrate  leaves, 
and  jellowisb  flowers  in  cjmes ;  tbe  most  com- 
mon in  our  woods  is  D.  tr\fida  (M5nch),  and  is 
not  an  inelegant  plant — ^The  false  honeysuckles 
are  represented  in  the.  azaleas,  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  eric€teem,    (See  Azaixa.) 

E0N7LKUR,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  OaLvados,  situated  on  the 
8.  bani  of  the.  estuary  of  the  Seine,  which  is 
here  T  m,  wide,  and  nearly  opposite  Havre, 
with  which  it  has  frequent  communication  by 
sieamboat;  p<^.  in  1852,  9,861.  It  has  a  com- 
modious pott,  which  is  onlv  accessible  however 
at  ^h  tide,  and  is  resorted  to  chiefly  by  flshing 
▼essds  and  craft  engaged  in  the  timber  trade. 
Its.  eommerce.-  which  was  once  important,  is 
now  engrossed  by  Havre,  but  it  retams  a  trade 
in  fjum  and  dairy  produce,  about  860,$K)0  dozen 
eggs  being  exported  yearly  to  Euffland.  It  has 
fisheries  <^  herring,  cod,  and  mackereL  and  fits 
cut  whalers.  There  are  large  manutactories, 
ship-building  yards,  4^c.  The  town  is  ill  built 
and  ill  fortified,  but  contains  some  old  and  in- 
teresting edifices.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  custom  house,  bank,  hydrographical 
school,  and  a  chapel  on  a  neighboring  hill  which 
is  a  favorite  shrine  for  sailors. 

HONG,  a  Chinese  word  signifying  a  commer- 
cial establishment.  At  Canton  the  factories  or 
warehouses  occupied  by  the  European  mer- 
chants are  called  hongs.  Formerly  the  Euro- 
pean trade  at  Canton  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
was  granted  by  the  government  as  a  monopoly 
to  10  or  12  great  merchants,  called  the  hong 
merchants,  through  whose  hands  all  foreign  car- 
goes passed,  and  by  whom  the  return  cargoes 
were  ftirnished.  They  became  security  for  the 
payment  pf  duties  by  the  foreign  ships,  and 
maintained  a  high  reputation  for  integnty.  A 
few  years  ago  tlnsmonopolv  was  abolished,  and 
any  merchant  at  Canton  is  now  at  liberty  to 
engige  in  the  foreign  trade. 

HONG  KONG,  a  small  island  on  the  coast 
of  China  near  the  mouth  of  Canton  river,  about 
40  m.  E.  of  Macao,  inlat.  22""  16'  N..  and  long. 
1140  22' X:  pop.  about  40,000,  mostly  Chinese, 
with  a  few  hundred  Europeans  and  Americans. 
It  has  been  a  British  possession  since  Jan.  1841. 
The  island  is  9  m.  m  length  by  8  in  breadth, 
and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait 

fethan  a  mile  in  width.  It  is,  fpr  the  most 
a  mass  of  rocky  hills,  the  hi^^est  of  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  1,825  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  rocks,  which  are  chiefly  granite,  afford  ex- 
cellent and  abundant  building  materials.  The 
island  produces  the  tropical  plants  common  to 
the  south  of  China,  and  the  American  potato 
and  many  of  the  fruits  of  Europe  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  British.  The  climate  is  hot, 
and  in  August  and  September  is  unhealthy.  The 
colonial  government  is  administered  by  a  gov- 
ernor, an  executive  council  of  8  members,  and  a 


legislative  council.  The  principal  town  is  Tic- 
toria,  on  tbe  N.  side,  a  free  port  with  consider- 
able commerce,  the  arrivals  of  European  and 
American  vessels  in  1858  amounting  to  1,108, 
with  a  tonnage  of  447,058  tons^  Three  semi- 
weekly  Journals  are  published  in  Hong  Eong. 

HONOLULU,  capital  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
on  the  island  of  Oahu,  lat.  21**  18'  12"  N.,  loug. 
157"*  65'  W. ;  pop.  about  10,000,  and  during  the 
fall  and  winter  season  sometimes  swelled  to 
12,000  or  more  by  the  influx  of  seamen  and  res- 
idents of  other  parts  of  the  island.  It  possess- 
es 6  churches,  numerous  schools  for  native  and 
foreign  children,  a  college,  a  medical  school,  and 
8  weekly  and  2  monthly  journals  in  both  the 
Hawaiian  and  English  languages.  Honolulu 
harbor,  situated  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
island  of  Odiu,  was  discovered  in  1794  by 
Capt  Brown  of  the  English  ship  Butterworth, 
who,  together  with  Capt  Gardner  of  the  Prince 
Le  Boo.  was  murdered  by  the  natives.  The 
harbor  is  a  deep  basin  in  the  coral  reei^  a£»inst 
which  the  swell  of  the  sea  breaks.  The  depth 
of  water  varies  from  4  to  6i  fathoms.  In  1858 
the  town  possessed  4  ship  chandlery  stores,  20 
importing  houses,  60  to  60  retail  stores,  12  ho- 
tels, 9  or  10  physicians,  and  6  printing  offices. 
The  value  of  imports  at  Honolulu  in  1867  was 
about  $1,100,000,  about  half  from  the  Umted 
States,  and  the  bulk  of  the  rest  from  Great 
Britain;  and  of  the  exports  $600,000,  about 
$250,000  of  which  consisted  of  whale  oil,  sperm 
oil,  and  whale  bone,  and  the  rest  of  foreign 
goods  reexported  and  of  $175,000  worth  of 
domestic  produce  furnished  as  supplies  to  whalers 
and  merchantmen.  The  custom  house  receipts 
in  1857  were  $181,408 16 ;  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican whaling  vessels  was  128,  French  8,  other 
nations  8 — ^total,  144;  the  number  of  national 
vessels  was  12.  In  the  6  months  ending  June. 
1858.  82  Amserican  vessels  entered  and  clearea 
at  Honolulu,  with  inward  cargoes  valued  at 
$200,000  and  outward  cargoes  at  $400,000;  in 
tiie  preceding  6  months,  125  vessels^  outward 
cargoes  $500,000,  inward  $1,800,000.  Hono- 
lulu is  an  important  station  of  American  mis- 
sionaries, the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  vicar, 
and  the  residence  of  the  king  and  his  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  foreign  coni^.  It  is  a  rapid- 
ly improving  place. 

HONORltrS,  FLA.vnrs,  Roman  emperor  <rf 
the  West,  second  son  ci  Theodosius  the  Great, 
born  in  884,  died  in  Ravenna  in  428.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  in  895  he  succeeded  to  the 
possession  of  the  West,  and  resided  during  sev- 
eral years  of  bis  minority  at  Milan,  wbue  his 
commander-in-chief  and  father-in-law  Stilicho 
carried  on  the.  war  agianst  Alaric,  king  of  the 
Visigoths.  Stilicho  was  put  to  death  in  408  on 
a  charge  of  treason,  and  m  410  Rome  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  Alaric  While  insurrections 
broke  out  in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  and  his 
general  Constantius  was  able  to  protect  only 
Italy  and  portions  of  the  transalpine  provinoeSy 
Honorius  redded  ingloriously  in  Ravenna. 

HONORIUS  (PoPBs).    SeePopiBS. 
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HOOD^  RoBiK.  an  English  ontlaw,  of  wbose 
aetnal  existence  bat  slight  evidence  can  be  dis- 
oovered.  The  oommonlj  reoeived  traditions 
concerning  him  are,  perhaps,  all  embodied  in 
the  account  of  him  given  by  Stow,  as  follows: 
**  In  this  time  (about  the  year  1190,  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.)  were  many  robbers  and  ontiawes, 
among  whidi  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  re- 
nowned theeves,  continued  in  the  woods,  de- 
rooyling  and  robbing  the  goods  of  the  rich. 
They  kflled  none  but  such  as  would  invade  them, 
or  by  resistance  for  theur  own  defence.  The  siud 
Robert  entertained  an  hundred  tall  men  and 
good  archers  with  such  spoyls  and  thefts  as  he 
got,  apon  whom  400  (were  they  never  so  strong) 
duTBt  not  give  the  onset  He  suffered  no  wo- 
man to  be  oppressed,  violated,  or  otherwise 
molested ;  poore  men's  goodes  he  spared,  abun- 
dantlie  relieving  them  with  that  which  by  theft 
he  got  firom  the  abbeys  and  the  houses  of  rich 
old  carles,  whom  Maior  (the  historian)  blameth 
for  his  rapine  and  theft,  but  of  all  the  theeves  he 
affirmeth  him  to  be  tibe  prince,  and  the  moat 
gentle  theefe.'^  The  ingenious  researches  of 
modem  sohdarsy  however,  now  tend  to  make  it 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Robin  Hood  ever 
existed  at  all.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
either  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  Henry  HI.,  or 
Edward  H.  But  no  oontemporarv  writer  makes 
any  mention  of  him^  the  first  allusion  to  him 
by  anv  historical  writer  being  in  the  Scotl- 
drontcon^  which  was  written  partly  by  Fordun. 
canon  of  Aberdeen,  between  1877  and  1884,  ana 
piurtly  by  Bower,  abbot  of  St.  Oolumba,  about 
1450.  He  is  next  mentioned  by  Kfjor,  in  hb 
Sittoria  Myoris  Bntannic^  written  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century.  But^  thouffh 
unknown  to  sober  history,  the  name  of  Rohm 
Hood,  in  the  ballad  poetry  and  traditions  of  old 
Endand,  has  become  a  famUiar  household  word ; 
and  whether  the  old  chroniclers  have  only  em- 
bodied the  traditions  of  the  ballads,  or  whether 
the  ballad  writers  have  commemorated  the 
^  doughty  exploits  of  some  brave  outlaw  who 
really  bore  this  name,  is  to  the  lover  of  poetry 
at  the  present  day  of  but  little  conseouenoe.  Re- 
cent writers  are  inclined  to  regard  him  simply 
as  the  ideal  of  the  outlaw  class,  embodying  the 
hostllify  of  the  Saxons  toward  their  Korman 
oouquerors ;  a  hypothesis  which  receives  some 
support  ftom  the  met  that  hood  and  wood  are 
interchangeable  words,  the  one  a  corruptioa  of 
the  other,  wood  being  still  pronounced  nood  in 
some  parts  of  Engliuid,  and  our  own  sailors 
cdlingthe  '*  woodends,^*  hoodem;  so  that  Robin 
Hood  may  mean  only  Robhi  of  the  woods. 
Euhn,  a  German  scholar,  in  an  essay  that  throws 
much  light  upon  English  rural  sports,  suggests 
that  he  is  substanti^y  the  same  as  the  god 
Woden ;  and  he  offers  some  arguments  which, 
though  not  convincing,  yet  deserve  considera- 
tion. Following  the  old  ballads,  which  bear  the 
marks  of  an  undoubted  antlouity,  we  find  that 
Sherwood  forest  in  Kottingnamshire  was  his 
chief  abode,  and  the  theatre  of  most  of  his 
•xploitB,  which  have  made  him  in  all  times  a 


ffreat  favorite  of  the  common  people,  who  have 
delighted  to  celebrate  his  memory  in  ballads  and 
traoitions.  Though  some  modem  antiquaries 
pretend  that  his  name  was  Robin  Fitz-oow,  and 
that  he  had  some  claim  by  descent  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Huntingdon,  the  older  ballads  make  no 
such  j>retensions  for  him,  and  style  him  simply 
a  yeoman.  His  most  famous  associates  were 
^'Litae  John,"  his  chaplain  Friar  Tuck,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  real  monk,  and  his 
paramour  Marian.  Robin  Hood  is  said  to  have 
been  bled  to  death  by  a  nun,  his  cousin,  to  whom 
he  repaired  for  advice  on  account  or  her  skill 
in  meidloine,  and  died  at  the  nunnery  of  Eirk- 
leeff,  Yorkshire.  An  apocryphal  epitaph,  said 
to  have  been*  inscribed  above  his  remains  at 
that  place,  styles  him  Robert,  earl  of  Hunting- 
don, and  gives  *<24  Eal.  Dekembris'*  (perhafa 
Dec  24),  1247,  as  the  date  of  his  deaUi.  The 
exploits  of  Robin  Hood  seem  to  have  hoea 
a  fitvorite  subiect  of  ballad  poetry  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Edward  III.,  although  many  of 
these  ballads,  at  least  In  their  present  shape,  are 
comparatively  modem.  The  ^^Lytel  Gesteof 
Rohm  Hood  "  was  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde 
about  1495.  A  complete  collection  of  the  Robin 
Hood  ballads,  with  ^^  Historical  Aneodotes,*'  was 
published  by  Ritson  (Svo.,  London,  1796),  and 
enlarged  bv  J.  M.  Gutch  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1847). 
In  the  collection  of  British  ballada,  edited  by 
Prof.  Child  (8  vols.  16mo.,  Boston.  1866-'8), 
the  6th  vol.  contains  the  Robin  Hood  baUads. 

HOOD,  Samubl,  viscount,  a  British  naval 
officer,  bom  in  Butleigh,  Somersetshire,  Dec. 
12, 1724,  died  in  Bath,  Jan.  27,  1816.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  rector  of  his  native  place,  entered 
the  navy  at  the  age  of  16,  and,  passing  through 
the  lower  grades  of  the  service,  be^une  post 
captain  in  1766.  In  1757  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  60-gun  ship,  with  which  he 
captured  a  French  vessel  of  equal  nze ;  and  in 
1769,  having  been  transferred  to  the  Vestal  of  88 
suns,  and  attached  to  the  expe^tion  sent  against 
Quebec,  he  captured  the  French  frigate  Bel- 
lona.  after  a  battle  of  4  hours.  On  his  return, 
Lord  Anson,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
presented  him  to  Eins  George  H.,  who  gave 
him  command  of  the  Africa  of  64  guns.  He 
was  present  at  the  bombardment  of  Havre, 
was  empk>yed  2  years  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  under  8ir 
Charles  Saunders  in  the  Mediterranean.  From 
Nov.  14, 1768,  to  July  18, 1769,  he  was  at  Bos- 
ton, then  occupied  bv  British  troops,  as  **  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  men-of-war  in  those 
parts.*^  During  this  time  he  was  one  of  the 
four  members  of  the  committee  of  inquiry,  in 
the  celebrated  affair  of  the  Rose  frigate,  of  which 
occasion  John  Adams  said  that  ^Oie  had  never 
taken  such  pains  before  or  since,  in  any  trial,  as 
he  did  on  this,  to  clear  the  accused.*^  In  1778 
he  was  made  a  baronet^  and  in  1780  rear  admiral 
of  the  blue,  with  whicli  rank  he  joined  Rodney 
in  the  West  Indies  the  same  year.  On  April 
28,  1781,  he  encountered  De  Grasse  with  a 
French  fleet  superior  in  numbers,  but  did  not 
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Iradtate  to  seek  an  eoflagement,  wbleh  how« 
ever  the  enemy  ayoided.  He  fought  a  drawn 
battle  with  De  Qraase  dnrinff  the  eame  year 
near  Ohesapeake  bay,  but  eould  not  prevent  its 
blockade  nor  the  surrender  of  the  British  ann  j. 
In  Jan.  1782,  the  French  having  invested  the 
island  of  St.  Ohristopher,  Hood  went  to  its  re- 
lief. Havinff  induced  De  Grasse  to  sail  out 
ttom  the  road  of  Basse-Terre  to  Join  battle,  he 
quietly  slipped  into  the  vacant  anchorage, 
whence  the  French  were  unable  to  force  him ; 
but  the  surrender  of  the  island  to  the  French 
(Feb.  18)  rendered  his  success  pseless,  and  he 
accordingly  retreated  at  once  to  sea.  The 
system  of  tactics  which  he  at  this  time  pursued 
indicated  great  bravery  and  shrewdness,  and  has 
been  much  commended  by  naval  authorities.  In 
tke  partial  engagement  with  De  Grasse  on  April 
9,  Hood,  second  in  command  under  Rodney,  dis- 

shi^  having  tlm>ugh  tiie  engagement  from  8  to 
f  antagonists ;  and  his  efBcient  co5peration  in 
the  great  battle  of  the  12th,  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  De  Grasse,  was  warmly  aoknowU 
edged  by  Bodnev  in  his  report  to  the  ad- 
miralty. When  Bodney  returned  to  England, 
Hood  was  left  in  the  chief  command,  until  the 
peace  of  l7dS.  He  was  created  an  Irish  peer, 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Hood  of  Oatherington, 
in  1782.  In  1784  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
by  the  citv  of  Westminster,  but  lost  his  seat  on 
bdng  made  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1788.  He 
was  reelected  in  1790.  When  the  war  with 
France  commenced  in  1798  he  was  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean  to  aid  the  royalists  of  the  south, 
who  surrendered  Toulon  to  him,  which  city  he 
occupied  for  several  months.  Dtiring  this  time 
the  republican  government  sent  large  forces  to 
invest  the  dty,  and  it  was  soon  rendered  unten* 
able,  and  surrendered  Dec.  18.  Before  embark- 
ing. Admiral  Hood  generously  offered  to  carry 
away  in  his  vessels  all  the  French  royidists 
desirous  of  leaving  their  country,  and  a  large 
number  availed  themselves  of  this  permission* 
He  ordered  the  arsenal  and  dockyard  to  be 
destroyed.  Of  66  French  ships  of  war  in  port 
at  the  beginnuig  of  the  siege,  6  were  carriea  off 
by  the  English,  82  were  burned,  and  18  were 
saved  by  tiie  French.  In  1794  Hood  expelled 
the  French  from  Oorsioa,  which  was  however 
aoon  retaken  by  them.  In  the  same  year  he 
blockaded  the  port  of  Genoa,  and  kept  in  check 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  was  favorably 
inclined  toward  the  French  republicans.  His 
health  fiiiling,  he  returned  taljigland  and  re- 
tired from  active  service.  In  1796  he  was  ap« 
pointed  governor  of  Greenwich  hospital  and 
raised  to  the  English  peerage,  with  the  title  of 
Viscount  Hood  of  Whidey. 

HOOD,  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  bom  in 
London,  Hay  28, 1798,  died  May  8, 1845.  His 
frtther,  who  was  a  bookseller,  died  when  he  was 
but  12  years  old.  After  acqxdring  the  usual  edu- 
cation, he  was  placed  in  a  counting  house ;  but 
the  oonfinement  of  a  mercantile  life  so  affected 
his  health  that  he  was  sedt  to  Dundee  to  recmit, 


where  moontain  tramps  and  roving  on  the  Tay 
soon  restored  his  strength,  but  rendered  him 
unwillinff  to  resume  a  commercial  life.  He  made 
his  first  Qterary  attempts  here,  in  the  '^  Dundee 
Magarine,"  and  after  two  years'  residenoe  re- 
turned to  London  and  engaged  himself  to  an 
uncle,  to  learn  the  art  of  engraving.  He  con- 
tinued his  attempts  at  versification,  which  at- 
tracted some  attention,  so  that  in  1821  he  was 
made  sub-editor  of  the  ''London  Magazine,'^ 
which  on  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Bcott,  who  had 
fiiUen  in  a  duel,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
some  of  Hood's  friends.  Through  this  connec- 
tion he  became  acquainted  with  Charles  Lamb, 
Hartley  Ooleridge,  Haditt,  Bowring,  Talfourd, 
Oaiy,  Procter,  and  other  literary  men  who 
were  among  the  contributors.  With  tiamb 
especially  he  contracted  an  intimacy  which  was 
uninterrupted  untii  the  latter's  death.  Hood's 
first  book, ''  Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great  Peo- 
ple," was  published  anonymously,  being  in  part 
the  work  of  his  brother-in-law,  J.  H.  Beynolds. 
In  1826  he  published  a  collection  of  miscellane- 
ous papers  under  the  titie  of ''  Whims  and  Oddi- 
ties.''  His  ''  National  Tales"  appeared  in  1827, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  publisned  a  volume  (tf 
poems,  including  the  ^^Plea  of  the  Midsummer 
Fairies,"  ^^Hero  and  Leander,"  and  ^^  Lycos 
the  Centaur,"  which  were  praised  by  erltics, 
but  recMved  with  littie  interest  by  the^  public. 
Betuming  to  his  lighter  and  more  popular  style^ 
he  brought  out  a  second  series  of  ''*'  Whims 
and  Oddities,"  which  was  followed  in  1829  by 
a  humorous  poem  called  the  ^*  £pping  Hunt" 
Hood  edited  the  ^' Gem"  for  this  year,  and 
wrote  for  it  his  ^^  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram." 
In  1880  he  began  the  publication  of  the  "  CkHnio 
Annual,"  which  was  continued  through  10  vol- 
umes ;  and  after  an  interruption  of  2  years  an 
11th  was  issued  in  1842.  A  selection  of  pieces 
from  this  work,  with  some  additions,  appeared 
in  12  monthly  numbers  in  1888-'9,  under  the 
titie  of  "  Hood's  Own."  In  1831  he  removed 
to  a  pleasant  residence  in  Essex,  called  the  Lake 
house,  where  he  wrote  his  novel  of  ^'Tylney 
Hall,'^  but  pecuniary  troubles  compelled  him 
to  leave  it  in  1886.  In  1887  he  made  a  tour  on 
the  continent  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and 
remained  abroad  several  years,  publishing  while 
in  Belgium  his  *^  Up  the  Bhine,"  which  was  con- 
structed, as  he  writes  in  his  preftoe,  on  the 
nound work  of  Smollett's  ^*  Humphrey  Clinker." 
Ketuming  to  England,  he  became  editor  of  the 
**Kew  Monthly  Magadne,"  from  which  he  re- 
tired in  1848,  collecting  some  of  his  contribu* 
tions  to  its  pages  in  a  volume  called  "  Whimsi- 
calities." In  1844  he  started ''Hood'sMagazine," 
which  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  and 
in  the  same  year  appeared  in  **  Punch"  his  im- 
mortal *^  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  composed,  like  the 
''Bridge  of  Sighs"  and  the  ''  Song  of  the  La- 
borer,''on  a  sick  bed  from  which  he  never  rosCb 
About  this  time  he  received  through  the  favor  of 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  a  pendon  of  £100,  which  was 
continued  after  his  death  to  his  widow.  The 
fullest  coUeotions  of  Hood's  poems  have  been 
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mada  in  Boston,  one  edited  hj  Epos  Btrgent  (4 
Tols^  1866)  and  another  in  Prof.  Ohild'a  edition 
of  the  BritiA  poets  (4  vok,  1867). 

HOOFT,  FiXTiB  CoBREuazooN,  a  Dutch  his- 
torian aod  poet,  bom  in  Am8terdam,*Maroh  19, 
1681,  died  at  the  Hagne,  May  21,  1647.  He 
was  oaiefally  edncated,  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  retoraed  to  Amsterdam  in  1601. 
In  1609  the  atadtholder  Manrioe  appointed 
Hooft  drcnard  or  bailiff  of  Mnid^  ana  judge 
of  Gooland,  offices  which  he  retained  through 
life.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Grotius, 
who  interested  him  in  Galileo,  and  Hooft  did 
all  in  his  power  to  induce  the  astronomer  to 
take  refbge  in  Holland.  His  death  was  made 
the  snbieot  of  obsequies  of  a  curious  nature, 
fieren  days  after  his  decease  the  body  was  de- 
posited amid  an  immense  assembly  A  citiaens 
in  the  choir  of  the  new  dhurch  of  Amsterdam ; 
and  on  the  next  day,  in  testimonial  of  griel^ 
Adam  van  ^|ermesz.  an  eminent  actor,  read  in 
the  theatre  a  funeral  oration  on  Hooft,  written 
by  Gerard  Brandt,  whidi  was  followed  by  the 
solemn  performaoce  of  a  tragedy  written  by  the 
deceased.  Hooft  has  been  termed  the  Homer 
and  Tadtoa  of  Holland,  Van  Kampen  assert- 
ing that  the  Dutch  language  was  rude  and  ina 
flexible,  its  literature  poor,  without  history, 
light  or  erotic  poetry,  and  without  a  drama, 
nntil  Hooft  gave  them  to  it.  He  wrote,  in  the 
style  of  Tadtus,  NederlandtckB  Eittorim  (Am- 
sterdam, 164S).  To  acquire  the  style  of  hii 
model,  Hooft  is  said  to  have  read  Tacitus 
through  62  times.  He  also  wrote  ffet  Lefsen 
9an  Kaning  Bimdrih  IV,  (1636X  and  a  history 
of  the  house  of  Medici  (1649).  His  greater 
poetical  compositions  are  the  tragedies  Orantda, 
Gerard  eon  VeUen^  JSaete  (1^28),  and  several 
nnnor  oieces,  one  of  which,  IVdrener  metd$Po% 
enjoyea  in  its  day  a  high  reputation. 

HOOGLT,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
lientenant-goveinordiip  of  Bengal,  bounded  K 
by  the  river  Hoogly  and  8.  by  uie  Bupnarain ; 
area,  2.007  sq.  m.;  pop.  1,620,840.  It  has  a 
diversined  snr&ce,  being  low  and  flat  in  the  E. 
and  hilly  in  the  W.  and  N.  W.,  and  is  drained 
by  the  Hoogly,  Dummodah,  Bupnarain,  and  Dal- 
kisBore  rivers.  The  soil  of  the  low  lands  is  fer- 
tile, and  in  some  places  is  impregnated  with 
salt.  The  most  important  productions  are  rioe^ 
sugar  cane,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  mustard, 
oil  seeds,  ginger,  potatoes,  garden  vesetables, 
and  hemp.  Silkworms  are  reared,  and  silk  is 
one  of  the  principal  articles  of  export — ^Hooolt, 
the  principal  town  of  the  above  diBtrict,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  27  m.  MK>ve  Oalcutta,  with  which  it  has 
oommnnication  by  railwav;  pop.  about  12,000. 
It  contains  a  fine  church  built  by  the  Jesuits  in 
1699,  and  a  college  erected  in  1886,  in  which 
both  En^ish  and  oriental  branches  are  taught 
TbiB  institution  is  supported  by  endowment  from 
the  estate  of  a  wealthy  Mohammedan.  The 
town  was  prol>ably  founded  by  the  Portuguese 
m  1687.  It  was  taken  by  Shah  Jehan  in  1682. 
when  1,000  Europeana  were  alanghtered  and 


4,400  made  prisoners.  The  Britiah  estab- 
lished here  in  1676  a  factory,  which,  bdng  for* 
tified  6  years  later,  and  furnished  with  a  gnud 
of  20  men,  became  the  first  militaiT  estabhah- 
ment  of  the  East  India  company  in  Boigal.  It 
was  removed  to  Oalcutta  in  1686. 

HOOGLT,  a  river  of  Bengal,  British  India, 
one  of  the  deltdd  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  formed 
by  the  Junction,  in  lat  28''  26  N.,  long.  Sd"" 
22'  £.,  of  two  branches  of  the  Ganges,  the  Bha- 
gruttee  and  the  Jellinghee.  Its  course  is  nearly 
S.  with  many  windings,  and  it  disohargea  ite 
waters  into  tiie  bay  of  Mngal  by  a  brosa  estn* 
ary  about  86  m.  long  and  16  m.  wide  at  ita 
mouth.  The  length  of  the  Hoogly  from  the 
Junction  of  its  parent  streams  to  the  head  of  the 
estuary  is  126  m.  At  Oalcutta  it  is  about  a  mUe 
wide,  and  there  is  littie  increase  In  its  siae  until 
it  receives  the  Dummodah  and  Bupnarain,  a 
short  distance  above  ita  estuary.  It  is  naviga> 
ble  by  vessels  of  1,400  tons  as  high  as  Oalcutta. 
100  m.  from  the  bay,  and  ships  of  the  line  eoula 
formeriy  ascend  to  Ohandemagore^  17  m.  furv 
ther.  It  \b  feared  that  the  bed  of  the  stream  ia 
being  gradually  filled  up  with  mud  and  aand, 
and  it  has  been  proposed  to  construct  a  ship 
canal  from  Oalcutta  to  the  Mutwal,  another 
mouth  of  the  Ganges  some  distance  to  the  east- 
ward. The  Hoogly  is  the  only  channel  of  the 
delta  now  frequented  by  large  ships,  though  its 
mouth  is  much  obstructed  by  shoals.  The 
Hindoos  regard  it  as  the  true  course  of  the 
sacred  Ganges,  and  consider  the  larger  arm  to 
the  E.  merely  a  branch  of  it  The  tidal  phe> 
nomenon  called  the  bore  is  often  witnessed  in  it 

HOOK,  Thxodobi  Edwasd,  an  English  au- 
thor and  journalist,  bom  in  London,  Sept  22^ 
1788,  died  in  Fnlham,  Aug.  24^  1841.  As  a  boy 
he  showed  extraordinary  precocity,  and  a  viva- 
city of  temperament  which  rendered  the  task  of 
instruction  an  impossibility.  After  a  verv  in- 
adequate education,  terminating  prematurely  at 
Hanow,  he  rejoined  his  father,  then  musical 
director  of  Yauzhall  gardens,  and  soon  gave 
evidence  of  his  talents  by  the  production  of 
several  songs,  for  whidh  he  also  composed  the 
music  laie  success  of  these  eflfbdona  made 
Hook  ambitious  to  shine  in  a  higher  ephere,  and 
when  scarcely  16  he  wrote  a  drama  entitied 
^  The  Soldier's  Betnm,"  which  was  well  receiv* 
ed.  Elated  by  the  eztravaaant  praises  of  indul- 
gent friends,  he  produced  in  rapid  succession  a 
number  of  farces  and  vaudevilles,  and  at  an  age 
when  most  boys  are  at  school  wss  a  sucoessral 
dramatist,  the  wit  of  the  green  room,  and  the 
oompanion  of  actors  and  playwrights.  Yielf'- 
ing  to  the  £ucinationa  of  such  a  life,  he  gradi^ 
al&  enlarged  the  drde  of  his  admirers  \)y\i]E 
frkdle  hmnor,  his  astonishing  faculty  of  punning, 
the  audacity  of  his  practical  Jokes,  and  his  bril- 
liant powers  of  improvisation,  until  he  was  wel- 
oomed  to  tiie  most  aristocratic  aociety  of  Lon- 
don, and  even  attracted  the  notice  of  the  prince 
regent,  who  sent  him  in  1812  to  Manritiua  aa 
accountantgeneral  and  treasurer  with  a  salary  of 
£2,000.    luwk's  previous  course  of  life  had  not 
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been  snob  as  to  qualSfybimtofin  tbis  offloe,  end 
in  1818  be  was  brongbt  back  to  England  a  pris- 
oner nnder  a  charge  of  ^tnbezzling  a  sam  of 
tne  pnblio  monej  estimated  at  £20,000,  but 
whion  was  sabseqaenUy  reduced  to  £12,000. 
The  law  officer  of  the  crown  decided  that  tiiere 
was  no  ground  for  a  criminal  proeecation,  al- 
though his  carelessness  and  incapacity  were  dis- 
played to  an  extent  almost  incrodible;  and  be 
was  set  at  liberty  and  once  more  commenced  the 
career  of  an  author.  In  1820  the  *^  John  Bull  ^' 
newspaper  was  established,  in  the  interest  of  the 
king,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  supporters 
of  Queen  Caroline,  and  Hook's  well  known  pow- 
ers of  satire  and  merciless  ridicule  suggested  him 
as  a  fit  person  to  conduct  it.  He  peifonned  the 
task  with  great  adroitness,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  paper  gave  him  a  handsome  income.  In 
1828  the  government  reasserted  its  claim  against 
HooIl  but  after  two  years'  confinement  he  con- 
trivea  to  procure  a  stay  of  proceedings,  althougb 
be  never  made  any  attempt  to  discharge  the  debt 
He  was  again  welcomed  to  the  socie^  which 
bis  brilliant  talents  had  formerly  opened  to  him, 
and  to  the  close  of  his  life  remamed  the  pro- 
fessed diner-out  and  wit,  tolerated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amusement  he  could  afford  at  the 
tables  of  his  titled  patrons.  He  employed  his 
literary  powers  to  some  purpose,  however,  in 
the  production  of  "  Sayings  and  Doings,^'  in  8 
series.  "GUbert  Gurney,"  "Maxwell^  "Jack 
Brag/'  and  a  large  number  of  other  novels. 
Fashionable  dissipation,  high  living,  hard  drink- 
ing, the  ezcitemeot  of  the  gaming  table,  and  the 
constant  mental  strain  to  which  he  was  subject- 
ed, gradually  undermined  a  naturally  strong  con- 
stitution, and  he  ended  his  brilliant  career,  to 
adopt  his  own  words,  ^^done  up  in  purse,  in 
mind,  and  in  body."  In  1849  appeared  the 
«^Life  and  Remains  of  Theodore  Hook,"  by  the 
Bev.  Hr.  Barham  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London). 

HOOKE,  Nathakiel,  a  Britidi  historian, 
born  in  Irdand  about  1690,  died  July  19, 1768. 
Concerning  his  private  life  very  little  is  known, 
but  a  letter  of  his  to  Lord  Oxford  shows  that 
he  lost  his  enlire  fortune  in  the  South  sea  speo- 
ulation.  He  was  then  engaged  by  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough  to  assist  in  writing  her  memoirs, 
and  received  a  compensation  of  J&,000.  Being 
a  eealous  Oatholic,  ne  attempted  the  conversion 
of  the  duchess  to  that  religion,  and  a  quarrel 
was  the  consequence.  He  was  a  friend  of  Pope, 
and  brought  a  priest  to  hear  the  confession  of 
the  poet  in  his  uist  hours.  The  work  by  which 
Hooke  is  chiefly  known  is  ^'The  Roman  His- 
tory, from  the  Buildinff  of  Rome  to  the  Kuin 
of  the  Commonwealth''  (4  vols.  4to.,  London, 
1757-'71).  In  this  history  he  adopts  the  oppo^ 
^te  ride  to  Ifiddleton,  and  defends  the  plebeians 
against  the  patricians.  He  also  wrote  '^  Obser- 
vations on  Four  Pieces  upon  the  Roman  Senate" 
(London,  1768),  a  work  consisting  of  answers  to 
treatises  on  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Middleton 
and  Dr.  Chapman;  and  translated  into  English 
Ramsay's  Vie  de  MrUUfn  (1728),  and  the  Fw- 
affe$  ds  Offrui  {ir^9). 


HOOEE,  BoBEST,  an  English  matbemailoiaa 
and  philosopher,  born  in  Freshwater,  isle  of 
Wight,  July  18, 1685,  diedjit  Gresham  college, 
London,  Maroh  8, 1708. 


His  fi&ther,  a 
man,  had  destined  him  for  the  church,  but  Us 
health  was  too  feeble  to  allow  of  his  continuing 
lus  studies,  and  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  me- 
chanical inventions.  In  1655  he  was  aroointed 
assistant  in  chemistry  to  Dr.  Thomas  Willis  at 
Oxford,  and  subsequently  be  assisted  Mr.  Rob^ 
Boyle.  In  1664  lie  succeeded  Dr.  Dacres  as 
professor  of  geometry  in  Gresham  college.  The 
same  year,  he  was  named  by  Sir  John  Cutler  to 
his  newly*founded  professorship  of  mechanics  in 
the  royal  society,  and  he  denvered  there  bis 
Zeetumei  OutleriafUB,  In  1 666,  having  suggest* 
ed  a  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  London  after  the 
great  fire,  be  was  appointed  city  surveyor.  Li 
1677  be  succeeded  Oldenburg  as  secretaxy  of 
the  royal  society.  In  1691  he  was  made  a  doc- 
tor of  phydc  by  a  warrant  from  Archbishop 
Tillotson.  He  suggested  the  idea  of  replacing 
the  balance  of  do^  by  the  pendulum,  in  order 
to  secure  a  more  exact  measure  of  time,  an  idea 
which  was  enlarged  and  carried  out  by  Huy* 
ghens.  He  also  applied  himself  to  devise  soma 
«neans  to  regulate  watches,  and  when  Huvghens 
in  1675  had  some  watches  constructed,  the  bal- 


ances of  which  were  regulated  by  a  spiral  springy 
Hooke  was  very  indignant.  He  accused  Olden- 
burg, secretaiy  to  the  royal  society^  of  having 


communic«U«d  to  strangers  discoveries  deposit- 
ed in  the  society  registers.  He  was  jealous  q£ 
an  other  inventors,  and  was  involved  in  con- 
tinual disputes  concerning  different  inventions, 
generally  pretending  that  they  were  all  taken 
from  ideas  of  bis  own.  He  left  numerous 
works,  among  which  is  bis  ^^Micrograpbia,  or 
Physiological  Descriptions  of  Minute  Bodies 
made  by  Magnifying  Glasses"  (London,  1665). 
His  '<  Posthumous  Works,  containing  his  Cut- 
lerian  Lectures  and  other  Philosophical  Dis- 
courses," were  published  in  London  in  1705. 

HOOKER,  Joseph  Daltov,  aBritish  physiciaa 
and  botanist,  son  of  Sir  William  Jackson  HookePi 
bom  in  Glasgow  in  1816.  He  studied  medicine, 
but  left  his  profesmon  to  devote  himself  to  bot- 
any. He  accompanied  the  antareUc  expedi- 
tion under  Sir  James  Ross  in  1889,  nominally 
as  assistant  surgeon  on  the  Erebus,  but  reeJly  to 
study  the  botany  of  the  regions  to  be  ex^dored. 
The  result  was  published  'under  the  title  of 
''  Flora  Antarctica"  (London,  1846-'8).  In  184B 
he  travelled  on  a  botanical  expedition  througb 
the  wildest  parts  of  India  ana  the  Himalayaa^ 
during  whicb  be  encountered  many  perils.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1852,  and  published  his 
'^Himalayan  Journals,"  which  are  esteemed 
among  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  sdentifio 
travel  written  during  the  present  century.  He 
is  fellow  of  the  royal  society  and  member  of  the 
linnssan  society.  His  principal  remaining  works 
are :  "  Oryptogamia  Antarctica"  (4to.,  1847) ; 
*^  The  Rhododendrons  of  Sikkim,  Himalaya** 
(foL,  184»-'61) ;  "  Flora  of  New  Zeahmd"  (4t<s 
1852-'4) ;  '« lUustiations  of  Sikkimr-Himal<iyan 
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FlaatB^  (8to.,  1856) ;  ^  flora  TismaDioa^  (part 
L,  1865).  Dr.  Hooker  was  the  first  to  introdaoe 
into  En^^d  the  great  Tariei^  of  Indian  rliodo- 
dendrons  now  so  oonunon. 

HOOKER,  RiOHAJBD,  an  English  divine,  horn 
in  Heavytree,  near  Exeter,  in  1668  or  1664:^  died 
in  Bishopehonme,  near  Oanterhiurv.  Nov.  2, 
1600.  The  aptitude  for  learning  which  he  dis- 
played at  school  in  his  native  town  obtained 
for  him  the  assistance  of  a  wealthy  nncle,  by 
whom  he  was  introdaoed  to  BuBhop  Jewel,  who  * 
procored  him  a  clerkship  in  Oorpns  Onristi 
college,  Oxfords  He  was  admitted  one  of  the 
0Qhola»  of  that  college  in  1578,  and  a  fellow 
and  master  of  arts  in  157T,  was  made  deputy 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  1679,  was  expeHed  from 
this  ofSce  after  8  months  with  4  other  fellows 
of  his  college,  bat  was  immediately  restored, 
and  received  holy  orders  in  1681.  Being  i^ 
pointed  to  preach  a  sermon  at  St  Panics  cross, 
London,  he  lodged  at  the  Bhnnamite's  house,  a 
dwelling  appropriated  to  preachers,  and  was 
akilfolly  persuaded  by  the  landlady  ^^that  it 
-was  be»t  for  him  to  have  a  wife  that  might 

I>rove  a  nurse  to  him.  snch  an  one  as  might  pro- 
ong  his  life,  and  make  it  more  comfortable,  and 
BQch  an  one  as  she  could  and  would  provide  for 
him  if  he  thought  fit  to  marry."  The  unsus- 
pecting young  divine  agreed  to  abide  by^er 
choice,  which  fell  upon  her  own  daughter,  who 
proved  to  be  not  only  ^'  a  silly,  clownish  wo- 
man,'^ but  a  Xantippe.  Resicpiing  his  fellow- 
ship by  his  marriage,  he  was  presented  in  1684 
to  the  living  of  Prayton-Beauchamp,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. There  he  was  visited  bv  two  of 
bis  former  pupils,  Edwin  Sandys  and  Qeorae 
Oranmer,  who  found  him  reading  Horace  whue 
tending  the  sheep  in  the  field,  his  servant  hav- 
ing gone  to  bid  Krs.  Hooker  in  the  household 
labors.  On  repairing  with  them  to  the  house, 
he  was  called  awav  to  rock  the  cradle,  and  the 
lady  gave  such  other  samples  of  hospitality  as 
made  them  glad  to  depart  on  the  following 
flBoming.  To  their  expressions  of  commisera- 
tion Hodcer  replied:  **If  saints  have  usually  a 
double  share  of  the  miseries  of  this  life,  I,  that  am 
none,  ought  not  to  repine  at  what  my  wise  Cre- 
ator hath  appointed  for  me ;  but  labor,  as  indeed 
I  do  daily,  to  submit  to  his  will  and  possess  my 
Boul  in  patience  and  peace."  Sandys  made  an 
appeal  to  his  father,  the  archbishop  of  York,  in 
behalf  of  his  former  tutor,  who  was  promoted 
to  the  mastership  of  the  Temple  in  London  in 
1686.  The  morning  and  afternoon  lectureship 
belonged  respectively  to  him  and  to  Walter 
Travers,  the  one  inclining  to  the  Arminian 
view  and  maintaining  the  Anglican  form  of. 
government,  the  other  maintaining  Oalvinistic 
opinions  and  inclining  to  the  Presbyterian  form ; 
and  it  was  soon  observed  tiiat  "  the  forenoon 
sermons  spoke  Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon 
Geneva."  A  controversy  arose  which  was  the 
occasion  of  Hooker's  great  work  on  "  Ecclesiaa- 
tical  Polity."  Archbishop  Whitgift  prohibited 
the  preaching  of  Travers,  who  appealed  unsuc- 
cessfully to  the  privy  council,  and  published  his 


memorial,  which,  though  answer^  by  his  op- 
ponent, gained  for  him  many  powerfdl  adher- 
ents. ^^  To  unbegnile  and  win  over  those  of 
Mr.  Traverses  Judgment,  Hooker  designed  to 
write  a  sober  deliberate  treatise  of  the  diurch^s 
power  to  make  canons  for  the  use  of  ceremonies, 
and  by  law  to  impose  an  obedience  to  them,  as 
upon  her  children."  To  secure  tiie  requisite 
quiet,  he  requested  to  be  translated  to  some  coun- 
try parsonage,  and  received  in  1691  the  rectoiy 
of  Boecombe,  Wiltshire,  where  he  completed 
the  first  4  books  of  the  '*  Ecclesiastical  Polity" 
(London,  1594).  In  the  following  year  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Biahopsboume, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
last  4  books  were  published  at  intervals,  8  of 
them  posthumously,  and  the  8  books  were  first 
collected  in  1622.  The  6th  book  is  lo^  that 
which  passes  for  it  having  been  proved  to  be  a 
totally  different  production,  and  the  8th  book 
seems  to  have  been  left  incomplete.  The  first 
book  presents  much  the  finest  examples  of  his 
eloquent  and  stately  st^le.  In  this  he  main- 
tains the  eternal  obligation  of  natural  law  and 
of  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  arguing 
that  even  the  Deity  cannot  depart  from  his  im- 
mutable rectitude  and  holiness.  In  tiie  second 
book  he  aims  to  refute  a  maxim  common  among 
the  Puritans,  that  nothing  is  lawful,  at  least 
in  matters  of  religion,  which  is  not  positively 
authorized  by  Scripture,  and  maintains  the  oo- 
ligation  as  well  of  eternal  and  immutable  laws. 
He  proceeds  to  apply  this  distinction  to  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  and  develops  his  theory  of  the 
mutability  of  church  government,  though  con- 
tending for  episcopacy  as  an  apostolical  institu- 
tion, and  always  preferable  when  circumstanoea 
allow  it.  *^  The  finest  as  well  as  the  most  philo- 
sophical writer  of  the  Elizabethan  period,"  saya 
Hallam,  *^is  Hooker.  His  periods,  indeed,  are 
generally  much  too  long  and  too  intricate,  but 
portions  of  them  are  often  beautifully  rhytnmi* 
cal.  He  was  perhaps  the  first  in  England  who 
adorned  his  prose  with  the  images  of  poetry; 
but  this  he  did  so  Judiciously  that  we  must  be 
bigots  in  Attic  severity  before  we  can  object  to 
some  of  his  grand  figures  of  speech."  His  life 
was  written  by  Izaak  Walton.  The  latest  edition 
of  his  works  was  arranged  by  the  Rev.  J<^m 
Keble  (8d  ed.,  8  vols.,  Oxford,  1846). 

HOOKER,  Thomas,  one  of  the  first  ministers 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  also  of  Hartford^ 
Gonn.,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colon  v  of 
Connecticut,  bom  in  Leicestershire,  En^^and,  in 
1686,  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  7, 1647. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cousin  of  the 
preceding.  After  being  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  took  orders,  preached  in  London, 
and  was  chosen  lecturer  at  Chelmsford  in  1626. 
Having  been  silenced  by  Laud  for  nonconfor- 
mity, he  established  a  grammar  school,  and 
about  1680  went  to  Holland,  where  he  preached 
at  Delft  and  Rotterdam,  being  an  assistant  to 
Dr.  Ames,  who  said  of  him  that  "  he  never  met 
with  his  equal,  either  in  preaching  or  dispnta- 
tion."    In  1688  he  came  to  New  England  with 
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Cotton  and  Stone,  and  was  settled  with  the  kt- 
U^  at  Newtown,  now  Oamhridge,  heing  ordained 
by  ^e  brethren  of  the  churoh.  In  1686  he  re* 
moved  with  abont  100  others  to  what  is  now 
Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  and  Stone  were  the 
first  miniJBtorB  of  the  chorch.  He  was  a  remark- 
ablj  animated  and  able  preacher,  of  oommand- 
ing  presence  and  earnest  zeal ;  he  nas  been  called 
the  Lnther  of  New  England.  It  was  his  cnstom 
to  preach  without  notes.  Some  200  of  his  ser* 
mons  were  transcribed  by  John  Higginson  and 
sent  to  EngHand,  where  abont  half  ofthem  were 
published.  His  most  celebrated  work,  '^  A  Sur« 
vey  of  the  Snmme  of  Ohnroh  Discipline,''  written 
in  cox\}anct]oncwith  John  Ootton,  was  published 
in  England  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Goodwin  (4to.,  1648).  Many  of  his  works  have 
ffone  throuffh  repeated  editions.  A  memoir  ci 
his  life,  with  a  selection  from  his  writings,  has 
been  published  by  his  descendant,  the  Bev.  £. 
W.  Hooker,  D.D.  (ISmo.,  Boston,  1849). 

HOOEEB,  SiB  WiLUAK  Jaobboh,  an  Eng^ 
botanist,  bom  in  Norwich  in  1785.  He  numi- 
festod  a  tasto  for  botany  at  an  nnnsually  early 
age,  and  in  1809  he  visited  Iceland  for  the  pur- 
nose  of  studying  its  natural  history.  The  col- 
lection made  with  great  pains  during  this  visit 
was  subsequently  lost,  but  his  copious  notes 
and  excellent  memory  enabled  him  to  give  an 
account  of  the  botany  of  that  region  in  his 
"Tour  in  Iceland"  (2d  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1818).  He  was  subsequently  engsged  at 
different  times  in  editing  a  continuation  of 
Onrtis's  '^  Botanical  Magazine,"  and  fh>m  1828 
to  1888  the  "Botanical  MlsceUany."  He  was 
for  a  long  time  professor  of  botany  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow^  which  position  he  ex- 
changed for  that  of  director  of  the  royal  nur- 
dens  at  Kew.  He  was  knighted  in  1886.  His 
principal  works  are :  "  Monograph  on  Uie  Brit- 
ish JuQgermanniffi"  (London,  1812-'16) ;  "  Mns* 
cologiaBritannica"  (1818;  new  and  enlarged  ed. 
1856) ;  «  Flora  Sootica"  (1821) ;  "  The  Exotic 
Flora"  (1828);  "Flora  Boreali- Americana " 
(1829-'40);  "  British  Flora"  (1880) ;  "Dlustrar 
tions  of  the  Genera  of  Ferns"  (1838-'42) ;  Vtcto- 
ria  regia  (1851),  and  "  Century  of  Ferns"  (1854). 

HOOLE,  John,  an  English  translator  and 
dramatic  poet,  born  in  London  in  1727,  died 
near  Dorking  in  1808.   At  the  age  of  17  he  was 

E laced  as  a  clerk  in  the  East  Indui  house,  where 
e  remained  nearly  40  years,  holding  during  ^e 
lattor  part  of  the  time  the  position  of  auditor 
of  Indian  accounts.  He  devoted  his  leisure  to 
the  study  of  Italian^  aud  published  translations 
of  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered"  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1768)  and  "  Binaldo"  (1792)  of  Tasso,  the 
dramas  of  Metastasio  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1767),  and 
the  '.'Orlando  Furioso"  of  Ariosto  (5  vols.  8vo., 
1778-'88).  Dr.  Johnson  valued  his  abilities 
^^hly,  and  wrote  a  dedication  for  the  "Jerusa- 
lem Delivered ;"  but  Sir.  Walter  Scott  spe^  of 
Hoole  as  "anoble  transmnter  of  gold  into  lead," 
and  Souther  alludes  to  the  translaticm  of  the 
Orlando  as  **  that  vile  version  of  Hoole's."  The 
justice  of- these  severe  criticisms  is  now  nni- 


versaDy  admowledged,  and  his  oaoe  popdar 
translations  have  fedlen  into  merited  obUvion. 
Hoole  edited  the  "  Critical  Essays  of  John  Scott 
of  Amwell,"  and  wrote  a  life  of  that  author 
(8vo.,  1785).  IBBs  dramatio  works  were  three 
tragedies,  **Oyms,"  "  Timanthes,"  and  "Oleo- 
xd^y  none  of  whioh  succeeded  on  the  stage. 

HOOPEB,  JoEor,  an  English  prelate,  bom  in 
Somersetshire  about  1405,  executed  in  Glonoes- 
tor,  Feb.  9, 1555.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  became  a  Oistercian  monk.  Returning  to 
Oxford,  he  there  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
refonnation,  but  in  1589  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment  of  chapkin  to  Sir  John  Amndel^hioh  be 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  when  his  Protestant 
views  were  discovered.  He  then  went  to  France^ 
and  afterward  retamed  secretly  to  England; 
but  being  recognized  he  escaped  to  Irelan^  and 
thence  passed  over  to  the  continent,  remaining 
in  Switzerland  until  the  accession  of  Edward 
YI.,  when  he  went  back  to  England  and  preach- 
ed the  reformation  in  London.  In  1550  he  was 
nominated  to  tiie  see  of  Gloucester,  bat  refusing 
on  conscientious  grounds  to  wear  the  ^isoopai 
robes  or  to  swear  obedience  to  the  metropolitan, 
and  declaiming  violently  from  the  pulpit  against 
the  habits,  the  ordinal,  and  tbe  council,  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Fleet,  Jan.  27, 1551.  After  two 
months*  confinement  his  objections  were  over- 
come. Fourteen  months  later  he  received  tiie 
bishopric  of  Worcester  in  eonunendam^m  addition 
to  that  of  Gloucester.  On  the  accesraon  of  Queen 
Mary  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  suffer.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  see,  and  in  July,  1558,  was  oast 
into  the  Fleet  prison.  On  Jan.  38, 1555^  he  was 
summoned  with  5  other  reformed  dergymen  be- 
fore a  spiritual  court  over  wMch  Gardiner  pre- 
sided.  One  of  the  prisoners  recanted ;  one  bemd 
for  time;  Hooper,  Rogers,  Sanndets,  and  Tf^^or 
replied  that  their  consciences  forbade  them  to 
suhscribe  to  the  doctrines  estebliBhed  by  law, 
and  they  were  consequently  excommunicated 
and  condemned  to  the  stake.  Hooper  met  bis 
fate  with  great  firmness.  He  was  a  volnminooa 
controversial  writer,  and  a  coUeotion  of  his 
works  in  2  vois.  8vo.  was  issued  by  the  Parker 
society  in  1848  and  1852. 

HOOPER,  WiLLiAic,  an  American  revolu- 
tionary patriot,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence,  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
June  17,  1742,  died  in  HiUsborou^^  N.  O.,  in 
Oct.  1790.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
lege  in  1760,  studied  law  with  James  Otis  in 
Boston,  and  removed  permanently  to  Wilming- 
ton, N.  0.,  in  1767,  where  he  soon  rose  to  pro- 
fessional eminence,  and  was  noted  for  his  eodal 
^oualities  and  hospitality.  He  was  delegated  to 
the  continental  congress  in  1775,  and  wastiD  his 
death  a  leader  in  the  counciis  of  North  Oarolina. 

HOOPING  OOUGH  SeeWHOopmeOouon. 

HOOPOE,  a  tenuiiostral  bird  of  the  order 
jMUMTM,  and  family  upupidm.  The  family  in- 
cludes the  sub-families  vpupinm  or  hoopoes,  and 
epimaehina  or  plumed  birds  of  New  Zealand 
and  Australia ;  tbe  former  comprise  the  genera 
upupa  (Linn.),  irritor(L&aB.)  d  Afrioa,  and/i^ 
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mtUa  (GeofiV.)  of  MadagMcar.  Thege&DBiipt*- 
pa  is  characterized  by  a  long^  slender,  alightlj 
odrred  bil^  with  acute  tip ;  wings  long  and 
ronndedf  with  the  4th  and  5th  amlls  equal  and 
longest;  tail  lone,  bread,  ana  even;  tarsi 
shorter  than  middle  toe  and  strong,  and  toes 
moderate.  About  half  a  dozen  species  are  de- 
scribed in  Europe^  Asia,  and  Africa;  they  are 
migratory,  preferring  moist  places  on  the  bor- 
der of  woods;  their  food  consists  of  insects, 
worms,  and  caterpillars,  which  they  seek  on 
the  ground  and  among  the  foliage ;  their  flight 
is  yery  undulating,  on  which  their  principal 
Bafeij  from  birds  of  prey  depends ;  the  nest 
is  made  in  the  hdes  of  trees  and  crevices  of 
rocks,  and  is  composed  of  dried  grasses  hned 
with  softer  materials ;  the  eggs  are  4  or  5  in 
number.  These  birds  sometimes  congregate 
in  small  flocks.  The  tenuirostral  tribe,  whidi 
includes  the  humming  and  sun  birds,  the  birds 
of  paradise,  the  honey  suckers,  and  oUier  bril- 
liant species,  belongs  almost  entirely  to  tropical 
din^ates.  The  hoopoe,  however  (  U,  epapB,  LinnA 
is  found  even  in  northern  Europe,  whither  it 
comes  in  summer  from  Asia  and  northern  Af> 
rica.  The  bird  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush;  the 
head,  neck,  back,  and  breast  are  reddish  gray, 
with  tints  of  vinous  purple,  shading  into  pure 
white  on  the  belly  and  vent  where  the  centre 
of  the  feathers  is  dashed  with  dark  brown ;  ^e 
rump  is  white ;  the  wings  black,  when  closed 
exhibiting  5  white  bands ;  tail  black,  with  an 
angular  white  band  across  the  centre,  and  the 
outer  feather  narrowly  edged  with  the  same : 
there  is  an  ample  crest  of  erectile  feathers,  of 
an  orange  brown  color  of  varying  intensity, 
nearly  white  at  the  end,  with  a  terminal  oval 
black  spot.  The  female  is  less  bright,  and  her 
crest  is  smaller.  It  is  a  handsome  and  sprightly 
bird,  and  of  use  to  man  in  destroying  larva  and 
insects. 

HOP  (old  Germ.  Eappey  and  afterward  Hojh 
finX  humului  It^ndttiy  a  plant  of  the  LinnsBan 
class  dicseia  and  order  pentandriOy  and  of  the 
natural  order  urtieacea.  The  flowers  of  the 
male  plant  have  a  calyx  of  5  leaves  and  no  co- 
rolla; those  of  the.  female  plant  have  for  their 
calyx  the  scales  of  an  ament,  each  2-flowered, 
styles  2,  seed  1 .  They  form  a  foliaceous  cone  or 
strobile,  called  also  catkin,  for  the  sake  of  which 
alone  the  plant  is  cultivated.  The  catkins  con- 
sist of  the  scales,  nuts,  and  lupuline  grains  or 
glands.  The  scales  are  bracts  encloshig  the  nuts. 
which  are  small  and  hard.  They  are  covered 
at  their  base  with  an  aromatic  resinous  sub* 
stance  of  yellowish  color  known  as  lupuline. 
This  oonstitntes  about  ^  of  the  weight  of  the 
dried  catkins,  and  contains  the  greater  portion 
of  their  valuable  qualities.  The  hop  is  a  vine, 
with  a  perennial  root  from  which  spring  up 
numerous  annual  shoots,  forming  slender  flex- 
ible stems,  angular  and  rough  to  the  touch. 
These  climb  spirally  upon  trees  or  around  poles 
to  the  height  of  20  or  80  feet.  The  leaves  are 
opposite  on  long  winding  petides,  the  smaller 
ones  heart-shaped,  the  linger  8  or  6  lobed*  The 


hop  is  found  wild  in  the  eastern  states,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and 
also  in  many  European  countries.  It  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  Germany,  where  its  use  is 
traced  back  as  far  as  the  9th  century.  In  other 
countries  it  has  become  an  important  agricultu- 
ral product,  and  in  the  United  States  is  now 
laively  cultivated  in  New  England,  New  York, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio,  beside  being  imported  from 
Great  Britain.  The  English,  who  have  carried 
its  culture  to  the  greatest  perfection,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  first  engaged  m  it  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vlll.,  about  the  year  1524,  having  learn- 
ed from  people  of  Artois  its  qualities  of  preserv- 
ing beer  from  fermentation  and  imparting  an 
agreeable  bitter  flavor  to  the  liquor.  The  S.  K 
partof  England  was  found  particularly  favorable 
for  the  crop ;  and  in  the  county  of  Kent  alone,  it  is 
believed,  from  25,000  to  80,000  acres  have  long 
been  appropriated  to  it.  Hop  plantations  of 
great  extent  are  also  found  in  Sussex  and  Here- 
fordshire, and  there  are  smaller  ones  in  many 
of  the  other  counties ;  but  the  production  of 
Kent  probably  represents  one  half  of  the  whole 
amount  raised  in  England.  In  ordinary  seasons 
this  county  supplies  nearly  enough  hops  for  all 
the  malt  liquors  brewed  in  England;  bhtthe 
crop  is  very  fluctuating,  and  in  seasons  of  scar- 
city hops  are  imported  from  Belgium,  and  also 
a  small  amount  from  the  United  States.  The 
Belgian  hops  have  a  good  reputation ;  but  those 
of  Bavaria  are  the  best  of  all,  the  aroma  be- 
ing more  perfectly  preserved  by  the  method  of 
E reparation  in  practice  there.  The  American 
ops  are  s^d  to  be  very  powerfdl,  with  a  flavor 
so  rank  and  peculiar,  that  unless  greatly  im- 
proved bv  cultivation  they  are  not  likely  to  find 
a  large  demand.  The  situations  selected  for 
hop  gardens  are  the  sunny  slopes  of  hills,  upon 
which  the  soil  is  light  and  loamy,  and  the  sub- 
soil dry.  The  plants  are  set  8  or  4  seedlings  to- 
gether in  a  hiU,  the  hills  and  rows  of  hills  being 
5  or  6  feet  apart.  Each  hill  is  provided  with 
8  or  4  poles,  which  the  first  year  need  be  only 
5  or  6  feet  long ;  but  as  the  vines  in  a  few  years 
attain  greater  size,  poles  are  then  required  of 
double  the  lengUi  named.  In  the  autumn  they 
are  removed  and  stacked  up.  The  ground  is 
duff  over  in  the  winter,  and  auring  the  summer 
is  kept  free  from  weeds.  The  plants  do  not 
produce  a  full  crop  for  4  or  5  years  after  plant- 
ing, and  their  production  is  always  very  preca- 
rious. They  are  snl^t  to  blight  of  various 
kinds  from  mould  or  rust,  and  the  devastation 
of  the  fly  which  attacks  rose  plants.  This  insect 
probably  destroys  more  than  half  the  crops,  and 
full  half  tbe  remainder  is  lost  by  unfavorable 
seasons  and  other  causes.  When  the  hops  are 
mature  the  poles  are  pulled  up  with  the  vines 
hanging  to  them,  and  women  and  children 
gather  the  strobiles,  which  are  immediately  car- 
ried to  the  kilns  called  ho]>-oasts.  in  which  they 
are  dried  upon  a  floor  of  wire  or  hair  cloth  at  a 
heat  not  exceeding  120^  F.  Fumes  of  burning 
sulphur  are  admitted  to  the  hops  while  drying, 
by  which  they  are  partially  bleached.    They 
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are  then  paoked  tightlj  in  bags  or  pooket0  with 
the  aid  of  the  hydranlic  press,  ana  the  paroels 
are  made  so  compact,  that  they  may  be  cut  into 
blocks  with  ateife.  The  bales  may  be  kept  for 
▼ears  in  a  dry  airy  sitoation.  The  Belgians  fol- 
low the  same  practice ;  bnt  the  Bavarians,  when 
the  hops  are  ripe,  out  off  the  plants  dose  to  the 
gronnd,  and  leave  them  npon  the  poles  to  dry 
in  the  san.  This  is  thought  to  preserve  better 
the  aroma  and  essential  oU,  the  hops,  though 
packed  loosely  in  bags,  having  more  strength 
and  flavor  than  the  English  or  Belgian.  In 
Herkimer  oo..  K.  Y.,  where  hops  are  cultivated 
to  considerable  extents  a  substitute  for  hop  poles 
has  been  introduced  oy  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Ayls- 
worth,  and  is  generally  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
its  greater  convenience  and  economy.  Stout 
posts  are  set  through  the  hop  fields  6  or  8  rods 
apart  in  rows;  and  a  wire  is  stretched  along 
tae  tops  of  the  posts.  From  the  wire  strings 
are  carried  down  to  short  stakes  driven  into 
tile  ground.  The  vines  dimb  the  strings  readily. 
When  the  hops  are  ripe  for  picking,  the  wires 
are  loosened,  and  as  many  strmgs  are  unhooked 
aa  may  be  convenient  for  the  pickers.  A  cheap 
damp  secures  the  wire  to  each  post,  so  that 
only  die  portion  between  two  posts  need  be 
loosened  at  once. — ^The  quality  of  hops  is  Judged 
of  bv  the  weight  of  the  bags,  the  heavier  samples 
hSrvrng  more  of  the  lupuline  or  hop  dust,  one 
pound  of  which  is  considered  equal  to  4  lbs.  of 
the  strobiles  deprived  of  it.  They  should  be  free 
from  greenish  particles  in  the  flower,  but  fhll  of 
httrd  seeds  and  pollen,  and  have  a  clammy  feel. 
Being  greatly  injured  by  dampness,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  crust  thereby  produced  should  be  par- 
ticularly looked  for.  As  hops  are  sold,  the 
packages  are  found  to  consist  of  the  separated 
leaves  of  the  cones  of  a  pale  yellow  greenish 
color,  possessing  a  strong  fragrant  odor,  and 
with  a  very  hitter  and  aromatic  taste,  beside 
the  peculiar  flavor  which  characterizes  the  plant. 
The  essential  properties  of  the  hop.  its  bitter- 
ness and  fragrance,  appear  to  reside  in  tiie 
resinous  substance  which  is  found  in  minute 
yellow  globules  on  the  outside  and  near  the 
base  of  the  scales  or  thin  leaves,  constituting 
about  i  to  i  of  the  whole  weight.  This 
substance  was  noticed  by  Bir  J.  £.  Smith 
of  England  and  M.  Planch6  of  France,  but  its 
properties  were  investigated  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ives 
of  i^ew  York.  Obtained  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
yellow  powder  by  rubbing  the  hops  in  a  coarse 
canvas  bag,  and  shaking  the  powder  through, 
the  resinous  matter  agglutinates  by  moderate 
heat  and  bums  readily  with  a  white  flame. 
Dr.  Ives  called  this  substance  lupuline,  but  this 
name  is  more  properly  applici^fe  to  the  bitter 
principle  it  contains.  In  120  gnAns  he  found  6 
of  tannin,  10  of  extractive,  11  of  bitter  prindple, 
12  of  wax,  86  of  resin,  toid  46  of  lignin.  A 
volatile  oil  also  has  been  separated  by  Payen 
and  Chevallier,  by  distillation  of  the  resinous 
powder.  This  oil  is  yellowish,  and  has  an  acrid 
taste  with  the  odor  of  hops.  The  oil  and  the 
bitter  prindple  impart  the  virtues  of  the  hope 


to  water  and  aloohoL  The  separation  of  the 
resinous  powder  and  its  use  in  commerce  instead 
of  the  hops  was  strongly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Ives,  on  the  score  of  economy  in  saving  trans- 
portation, handling  of  bulky  materials,  and  ab- 
sorption of  wort.  Hops  are  frequently  treated 
with  sulphurous  add  to  give  them  a  fresh  ap- 
pearance ;  but  by  this  thev  are  seriously  dam- 
aged, and  purchasers  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  fraud,  testing  suspected  samples  fot 
this  acid. — ^Beside  thdr  use  for  preserving  and 
flavoring  malt  liquors,  hops  have  a  reputation 
in  medicial  practice  as  a  tonic  In  the  weatem 
states  some  practitioners  regard  them  as  inferior 
only  to  quinine  in  anti-periodic  powers.  Dr. 
Jacob  Bigelow  ("American  Medical  Botany," 
vol.  iii.  p.  168)  speaks  £Etvorably  of  the  use  of 
the  fermented  decoction  known  as  hop  beer, 
prepared  from  decoction  of  hops  with  addition 
of  molasses,  for  dyspeptic  complaints,  promoting 
digestion  when  taken  as  a  common  drink  at 
meals,  and  obviating  the  lassitude  and  debility 
felt  by  many  in  the  spring  and  warm  weather. 
The  tincture  operates  in  a  moderate  degree  as  a 
narcotic  also;  and  as  an  external  application  to 
swellings  and  local  pains,  hops  are  advantageous- 
ly used  in  poultices  and  fomentations  for  their 
sedative  effect.  A  pillow  of  hops  is  a  favorite 
remedy  with  many  for  restlessness,  being  thought 
to  conduce  to  deep  in  nervous  complaints,  llie 
medicinal  effects  of  hops,  it  is  found,  may  be 
conveniently  obtained  by  tne  use  of  the  rednoua 
substance,  lupuline,  which  is  prepared  by  rub- 
bing the  powder  in  a  warm  mortar  until  it  be- 
comes plastic,  and  Hien  working  it  into  pills ; 
these  may  be  given  in  doses  of  6  to  12  grains* 
The  younff  shoots  of  the  hop  are  sometimea 
eaten  for  food,  being  prepared  like  asparagus. 
The  flbres  of  the  vine  are  strong  and  flexiblci 
and  have  been  woven  into  coarse  cloth,  which 
served  for  the  sacks  in  which  the  hops  are  car- 
ried to  market. — ^The  production  of  hops  in  the 
United  States  in  1850  was  as  follows : 


K«wTork 9jtM,9n 

Vermont S88,09S 

New  Hampehlre «W,1M 

HasBMhoBotts 1S1,SS5 

Indlau W,T9S 

Ohio «S,T81 

)lAin6 40,M0 

PennBylvuiU 2i,068 

Other  itatM 76.084 

Total a,4M,U0 

New  York  produced  7,192,264  lbs.  in  1856,  and 
Massachusetts  174,860  lbs.  in  1856,  60,958  in 
1856,  854,667  in  1857,  and  181,825  in  1868. 
The  following  table  comprises  tiie  statisticB  of 
hop  culture  in  Great  Britdn  for  5  years,  and 
the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  it  the  du^ 
being  2  pence  per  lb.  and  5  per  cent  additional : 
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488.850 
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The  import  of  hops  into  Great  Britain  amonnt- 
ed  to  16^87owt.  in  1866,  and  18,711  cwtin  1857. 
HOPE,  Thomas,  an  English  author,  horn 
about  1770,  died  Feb.  8,  1881.  As  a  memher 
of  the  great  mercantile  funily  of  Amsterdanii 
he  inherited  a  prinoelj  fortune,  and  at  the 
age  of  18  started  on  a  tour  of  observation 
among  the  architeotaral  remains  of  Europe  and 
the  East.  During  an  absence  of  8  years  he 
▼isited  southern  Europe,  E^^ypt,  Barbary,  and 
Asiatio  Turkey,  and  retummg  to  London  pur- 
chased a  house  in  Duchess  street,  Portland 
place,  which  he  proceeded  to  remodel  and  fur- 
nish according  to  the  ideas  he  had  formed 
on  his  travels  A  distinguishing  feature  was 
the  long  galleries  and  the  series  of  cabinets 
stored  with  pictures,  statuary,  and  objects  of 
art  and  idrtu.  In  1807  he  published  *^  House- 
hold Furniture  and  External  Decorations,"  wit^ 
60  plates,  in  which  a  foil  description  of  his  own 
establishment  is  given,  with  hints  for  the  deco- 
ration of  houses.  It  was  severely  ridiculed  by 
the  "Edinburgh  Review,''  but  effected  a  reform 
in  the  internal  arrangements  of  English  houses. 
In  1809  appeared  his  ^^  Costume  of  the  An- 
cients''  (2  vols.  8vo. ;  8d  ed.  with  considerable 
additions,  1841),  a  magnificent  work,  containing 
821  plates,  which  was  followed  in  1812  by 
'^Designs  of  Modem  Costume,"  &c.  Both  are 
profound  and  exhaustive  works,  and  are  still 
regarded  as  standard  authorities.  After  an  in- 
terval of  7  years  Mr.  Hope  astonished  the  world 
by  the  production  of  his  '^  Anastasios.  or  Me- 
moirs of  a  Modem  Greek,  written  at  tne  Close 
of  the  18th  Century"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1819),  a 
work  which  at  first  was  generally  attributed 
to  Lord  Byron.  Sydney  Smith  said  it  was 
^^fuU  of  marvellously  fine  things,"  and  won- 
dered that  the  man  who  had  *^  meditated  on 
muffineers  and  planned  pokers"  could  have 
written  any  thing  so  eloquent ;  and  Byron  is 
known  to  have  been  fiattered  with  the  impu- 
tation of  the  authorship  of  the  work.  It  has 
not,  however,  retained  its  popularity,  and  is 
now  seldom  read.  Nothing  of  importance  ap- 
peared from  his  pen  during  the  reminder  of 
his  Ufe;  but  shortly  aftenhis  death  two  post- 
humous works  were  published  :  "  Essay  on 
the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man"  (8  vols. 
8vo.,  1881),  unphilosophical  in  character  and 
frequently  paradoxical,  but  containing  occa- 
sional passages  of  much  eloquence ;  and  a 
^Historical  Essay  on  Architecture"  (2  vols. 
8  vo.,  1887),  which  has  proved  a  popular  treatise, 
and  has  passed  throagn  several  editions.  Mr. 
Hope  was  a  liberal  patron  of  art,  being  the  first 
to  disoover  and  appreciate  the  genius  of  Thor- 
waldsen,  who  executed  for  him  his  "Jason ;"  and 
he  collected  one  of  the  finest  private  galleries  of 
pictures  in  Europe.  His  wife  was  of  remark- 
able beauty,  and  was  remarried  after  his  death 
to  Viscount  Beresford.  She  died  in  1851. — ^His 
eldest  son,  Henry  Thomas  Hope  of  Deepdene,  late 
M.P.  fbr  Gloucester,  is  a  well  known  conserv- 
ative politician,  as  well  as  his  youngest  brother, 
Alexander  James  Beresford  Bereaford-Hope. 


The  latter  assumed  his  mother^s  name  Beresford 
by  royal  license  in  1854.  He  was  a  member  of 
parliament  for  Maidstone  from  1841  to  1852,  and 
was  reelected  in  1857.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Es- 
says" (London,  1844),  and  is  celebrated  for  his 
munificent  restoration  and  endowment  of  St. 
Augustine^s  abbey,  Canterbuiy,  as  a  church  of 
En^^d  missionaiy  college.  Another  brother, 
Adrian  John  Hope,  married  Matilda,  Conntess 
Bapp,  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Eapp. 

HOPE,  Thomas  CHABL£s,a  Scottish  chemist, 
born  in  Edinburgh,  July  21,  1766,  died  th^e, 
June  18, 1844.  His  father.  Dr.  John  Hope,  was 
professor  of  botany  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  1787  the  son  was  appointed  to  the 
chemical  chair  in  the  university  of  Glasgow. 
About  the  same  time  he  became  a  convert  to 
Lavoisier's  theory  of  eombustion  and  oxygena- 
tion, and  was  the  first  British  chemist  who  pub- 
licly taught  it.  In  1795  he  became  assistant  to 
Dr.  Black,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Edinburgh, 
upon  whose  death  in  1799  he  succeeded  to  uie 
chair,  which  he  filled  until  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1848.  As  a  teacher  and  lecturer  he  has 
had  few  equals,  and  his  leoture  room  was  fre- 
quently uncomfortably  crowded  by  pupils.  His 
principal  discovery  was  the  presence  of  a  new 
earth,  named  by  him  strontites,  in  a  mineral 
found  in  the  strontian  lead  mines  in  Argyle- 
shire.  He  produced  interesting  papers  on  the 
''Point  of  Greatest  Density  in  Water,"  on  the 
'*  Colored  and  Colorable  Matter  in  Leaves  and 
Flowers  of  Plants,"  &c.,  on  the  ''Chemical 
Nomenclature  of  Inorganic  Compounds,"  &c., 
and  others  on  subjects  of  natural  philosophy: 
which  have  appeared  in  the  "Transactions"  oi 
varions  learned  bodies. 

HOPE,  Wnxxijc  Wuxuhs,  a  member  of  the 
Hope  family,  as  noted  for  his  enormous  wealth 
as  for  his  eccentricities  died  in  Paris  in  1854. 
His  collection  of  paintmgs  and  drawings  was 
sold  by  auction  in  Paris,  and  the  sale  of  his 
personal  property  at  Rushton  haJl  (an  estate 
which  he  bouffht  in  1828  for  £140,000,  and  re- 
sold to  Miss  Clara  Thornhill,  the  present  owner, 
for  £165,000)  occupied  10  days.  To  Mile. 
Am^lie  Chamerlat  de  Sabran,  who  had  lived 
with  him  18  years,  he  is  said  to  have  left  a  sum 
of  875,000  francs.  After  the  revolution  of  1848 
he  lived  in  retirement,  but  previous  to  that 
time  he  was  a  conspicuous  habituS  of  the  most 
select  circles  of  Paris.  He  is  said  to  have  for 
several  years  confined  his  invitations,  in  his  own 
house  at  least,  to  ladies,  and  to  the  number  of 
18,  which  his  table  could  accommodate,  and 
always  the  same  persons  except  when  death 
or  some  other  cironnostance  created  a  vacancy. 
The  most  talented  and  charming  women  were 
among  his  favored  friends,  and  he  is  reported 
to  have  left  a  legacy  to  each  of  the  18  ladies 
who  were  his  habitual  guests. 

HOPE  AND  COMPANY,  a  firm  of  Amster- 
dam  bankers,  established  in  tne  17th  century  by 
Henry  Hope,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  a  descend- 
ant of  John  de  Hope,  who  came  in  1587  from 
France  to  Scotland  in  the  train  of  Madeleine, 
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qaeen  of  James  Y.  One  of  the  leadiiig  members 
of  the  house  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  oen- 
tmy,  when  it  was  in  the  xenith  of  its  prosper- 
was  Mr.  Henry  Hope,  who  was  bora  in  the 


jnited  States^  the  son  of  a  Scottish  loyalist  who 
had  settled  in  Boston,  Mass.  This  Henry  Hope 
lived  some  time  in  Qnincy,  Mass.,  and  was  a  poor 
yonth  when  he  emigrated  from  that  place  to 
England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  oentoiy. 
Mr.  John  Williams,  an  Englishman,  who  married 
his  niece,  and  who  assomed  the  name  of  John 
Williams  Hop^  and  afterward  that  of  John 
Hope^  was  the  manager  of  the  establishment. 
Among  the  silent  partners  of  the  concern  were 
Adrian  Hope,  Henrv  Philip  Hope,  and  Thomas 
Hope,  the  author  of  ^*  Anastasias.^'  The  ablest 
actire  partner  in  the  firm  was  Mr.  Peter  Otesar 
Labondiere,  who  had  first  entered  it  in  the 
eapaoity  of  a  clerk,  and  who  married  in  1796  a 
daughter  df  Sir  Fnmds  Baring.  The  relation- 
ship with  the  Baring  family  was  continued  by 
his  son,  the  present  Bt.  Hon.  Henry  Labouohere, 
whose  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Baring.  In  concert  with  the  house  of  Baring, 
the  Hopes  negotiated  -  the  great  loan  with 
France  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  allied 
armies,  and  several  other  loans.  The  govern- 
ments with  whom  the  house  of  Hope  enter- 
tain the  most  intimate  financial  relations  are 
those  of  Holland,  Russia,  and  Spain.  The  Hope 
cert^cates,  as  the  stocks  are  called,  which  the 
Russian  government  has  given  to  the  Dutch 
bankers  in  acknowledgment  of  its  debt,  amount 
to  about  $26,000,000.  Although  much  less 
wealthy  and  infinential  than  the  Rothschilds, 
the  Hopes  hold  in  some  respects  a  position  su* 
perior  to  the  Jewish  bankers.  A  spiendid  villa 
built  in  1782  for  one  of  the  Hopes  near  Haar- 
lem, at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  was  purchased  by 
Louis  Bonanarte,  the  father  of  Napoleon  HI., 
and  now  belongs  to  the  Orange  dynasty.  Sir 
Archibald  Hope  of  Craighall,  Fifeshire,  and  the 
earl  of  Hopetoun  (John  Alexander  Hope),  are 
the  present  representatives  of  the  English  and 
elder  branch  of  the  Hope  &mily. 

HOPKINS.  I.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Texas,  drained 
by  Sulphur  fork  of  Red  river ;  area,  952  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1868,  6,949,  of  whom  676  were  slaves. 
It  has  a  diversified  surface  occupied  by  prairies 
and  timber  lands,  and  is  generally  fertile.    The 

Sroductions  in  1850  were  48,458  bushels  of  In- 
ian  com,  8,216  of  oats,  7,557  of  potatoes, 
87,674  lbs.  of  butter,  and  6,769  of  wool  Value 
ofrealestateinl858,$589,727.  OapitiO,  Tarrant, 
n.  A  W.  CO.  of  Ky.,  bounded  K  E.  by  Green 
river,  E.  by  Pond  river,  and  S.  W.  by  Trade- 
water  creek;  area,  474  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 
12,441,  of  whom  2,192  were  slaves.  It  has  a 
fertile  soil  and  an  uneven  surface,  diversified 
by  hills  which  contain  iron  ore.  Anthracite 
coal  is  also  found  in  the  county.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  741,082  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  61,901  of  oats,  2,180,699  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
and  28,654  of  wool.  There  were  8  saw  mills,  6 
grist  mills,  24  churches,  and  2,810  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.    Capita,  Madisonville. 


HOFKINB,  Edwibd,  second  governor  of  the 
colony  of  Oonnecticut,  and  a  benefactor  of 
Harvard  college,  bora  in  England  in  1600,  died 
in  London  in  1667.  He  was  a  prominent  mer^ 
chant  of  London,  and  came  to  Boston  m  1687, 
but  soon  after  removed  to  Hartford,  where  he 
was  chosen  a  magistrate  in  1689,  and  goveraw 
of  the  colony  every  other  year  from  1640  to 
1664^  alteraating  with  Haynes.  He  afterward 
went  back  to  fingland,  where  he  was  chosen 
warden  of  the  English  fieet,  commissioner  ci 
the  admiralty  and  navy,  and  member  of  parlia- 
ment But  he  never  lost  his  interest  m  the 
colonies,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  moch  of 
his  estate  to  New  En^and,  giving  £1,000  for 
the  support  of  grammar  schools  in  Hartford  and 
New  Haven,  which  are  stiU.kept  up,  and  £500 
which  went  to  Harvard  college  and  the  gram* 
mar  school  at  Oambridge. 

HOPKINS,  EsBK,  first  commodore  of  the 
American  navy,  bora  ih  Sdtuate,  R.  I.,  in  171& 
died  in  North  Providence,  Feb.  26, 1802.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  was 
commissioned  by  Gov.  Oooke  as  brigadier-een- 
eral  in  command  of  6  companieeto  bs  ndsedfe 
the  protection  of  tibe  colony.  Shortly  after  this 
appointment,  in  Nov.  1775,  he  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  continental  congress  as  com- 
modore and  '^  commander-in-chier^of  the  navy, 
soon  after  which  he  put  to  sea  with  the  fint 
squadron  sent  out  by  tne  colonies,  consisting  of 
4  ships  and  8  sloops.  Paul  Jones  was  a  lieuten- 
ant on  board  the  commodore's  ship,  the  Alfi^ed, 
and  Captains  Whipple  and  Biddle  commanded 
two  others.  Of  the  18  commissioned  officers  in 
the  fieet,  8  belonged  to  Rhode  Island.  The  fieet 
sailed  for  the  Bahama  islands,  and  captured  the 
forts  at  New  Providence,  and  with  them  80 
cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ordnance,  stores^ 
and  ainmunition.  On  his  retnro,  when  off  Block 
island,  the  commodore  took  the  British  schoon- 
er Hawke  of  6  carriage  guns  and  8  swivels, 
and  the  bomb  brig  Bolton,  of  8  guns,  3  how- 
itzers, 10  swivels,  and  48  men,  and  well  fonnd 
in  ammunition  and  stores.  For  this  act  the 
president  of  congress  complimented  Hopkins 
officially.  The  particulars  of  this  engagement 
were  given  by  Faul  Jones.  Two  days  after- 
ward, with  8  vessels,  he  attacked  the  Glasgow, 
of  29  guns;  but  she  escaped,  and  for  this  the 
commodore,  and  particularly  O^t  Whipple, 
were  censured.  The  latter  demanded  a  court 
martial,  the  request  for  which  was  forwarded 
to  the  president  of  congress.  In  the  letter  of  the 
president  to  Com.  Hopkins  he  says:  ^Though 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Glasgow  man-of- 
war  made  her  escape,  yet  as  it  was  not  through 
any  misconduct,  the  praise  due  to  you  and  the 
other  officers  is  undoubtedly  the  same."  Gom- 
modore,  or  Admiral  ^plons,  as  he  was  gen- 
erally called  (even  by  Washington,  who  so  ad- 
dressed him  in  his  official  letters),  performed 
other  remarkable  exploits,  though  he  had  great 
difficulties  to  contena  with.  His  name  became  a 
synonyme  for  heroism,  and  for  American  patriot- 
ism.   In  June,  1776,  Hopkins  was  ordered  by 
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«ongre88  to  appear  before  the  naval  oommittee 
in  Philadelphia  to  reply  to  ohai^;e8  which  had 
been  preferred  against  him  for  not  annoying  the 
enemy^s  ships  on  the  southern  coast  He  was 
defended  by  John  Adama,  abd  was  acquitted. 
The  nnayoidable  delays  at  a  later  period  in  get- 
ting his  ships  ready  for  sea  gave  another  chance 
for  hia  enemies  to  eomnla£a;  and  n^leoting  a 
citation  to  appear  at  Philadelphia,  because  no 
apeoific  charges  were  made  against  him,  and  on 
account  of  his  general  dii^st  at  the  condact 
of  hia  opponents^  he  was  dismissed  the  service, 
Jan.  9, 1777.  He  resided  near  Providence,  and 
exerted  dming  a  long  life  a  great  political  in- 
floence  in  Rhode  Isliind,  being  often  elected  to 
the  general  assembly  of  that  state. 

HOPKINS,  John  Henbt,  an  American  clergy- 
man, Pkt>testaot  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Vermont,  bom  in  Dublin,  Jan.  SO,  1792.  He 
came  to  America  with  his  parents  in  IdOO,  and 
was  educated  chiefly  by  his  mother.  .  He  was 
hitended  for  the  uw,  bnt  after  receiving  a 
daasieal  education  he  passed  a  year  in  a  count- 
ing room  in  Philadelphia,  assisted  Wilson  the 
omith<^ogi8t  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates  to 
the  first  4  volumes  of  his  worlc,  |md  about  his 
19th  year  embarked  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
in  Uie  western  part  of  Pennsylvania.    On  May 

a  181 6,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Caspar  Otto 
Uler,  a  retired  merdhant,  formerly  of  Ham- 
burg, and  subsequently  of  Baltimore.  The  iron 
business  was  prostrated  by  the  peace  of  1815, 
and  in  Oct  1817,  he  quitted  it  bankrupt  in  prop- 
erty, and  after  6  months'  study  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Pittsburg ;  but  in  1828  he  left  the  bar 
to  the  ministry.  IVom  the  time  of  his  ordination 
as  priest  in  May,  1824,  he  was  rector  of  Trinity 
ehurch,  Pittsburg.  A  new  buildingbeing needed, 
he  became  its  architect,  studying  Gk>thic  archi- 
tecture for  the  purpose.  In  1826  he  was  sent  aa 
clerical  deputy  to  the  first  general  convention 
after  his  ordination,  and  again  in  1829,  taking 
in  both  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  In  the 
diocesan  convention'  of  1827  he  was  a  promi- 
.  nent  candidate  for  the  office  of  assistant  bishop 
oi  Pennsylvania,  the  members  being  equally 
divided  between  him  and  Dr.  H.  U.  Onderdonk, 
and  Mr.  Hopkins's  own  vote  securing  the  election 
of  the  latter.  In  1881  Mr.  Hopkins  accepted  a 
can  to  Trinity  church,  Boston,  as  assistant  min- 
later  on  the  Green  foundation.  A  theological 
seminary  was  at  the  same  time  established  in 
the  diocese  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  be- 
came professor  of  systematic  divinity.  In  the 
roring  of  1882  he  waa  elected  the  first  bishop  of 
the  separate  diocese  of  Vermont,  and  was  conse- 
crated in  New  York,  Oct.  81,  by  Bishop  White. 
He  immediately  proceeded  to  his  diocese,  accept- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  rectorship  of  St.  Paul's 
churoh,  Burlington.  He  soon  began  a  boys' 
school,  which  enabled  him  to  give  remunera- 
tive employment  to  a  large  number  of  candi- 
dates for  orders.  In  erecting  the  needed  build- 
ings for  the  accommodation  of  this  growing 
establidiment,  he  became  involved  to  a  degree 
which  resulted  in  the  sacrifice  of  hia  property, 


and  an  amount  of  debt  which  it  was  not  in  hia 
power  to  cancel  for  many  years.  B»  resigned  his 
rectorship  in  1856,  hi  order  that  he  n^ht  de- 
vote himself  more  unreservedly  to  the  work  of 
the  diocese,  and  the  building  up  at  Burlington 
of  the  **  Vermont  £piscopal  Institute."  Bidiop 
HopUns  has  been  a  diligent  writer,  and  beade 
a  number  of  pamphlets,  sermons,  and  address- 
es, has  published :  '^  Ghzistianity  Vmdicated,  in 
a  Series  of  Seven  Discourses  on  the  Exter- 
nal Evidences  of  the  New  Testament"  (Bur- 
lington, 1888);  '^Tbe  Primitive  Creed  Exam- 
ined andExplahied"  (1884);  '' The  Primitive 
Church  compared  with  the  Pit>testant  Episoo* 
pal  Church  of  the  Present  Day"  (1886) ;  «  Essay 
on  Gothic  Architecture"  (1886);  *<The  Church 
of  Rome  in  her  Primitive  Ftirity,  compared 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  at  the  Present  Day" 
(1887) ;  **  Twelve  Canzonets,"  words  and  musi9 
(New  York,  1889) ;  «'  The  Novelties  i^hich  Dia- 
turb  our  Peace"  Philadelphia,  1844) ;  "  Canses^ 
Principles,  and  Results  of  the  British  Reforma- 
tion" (Phikdelphia,  1844);  ''Histoiy  of  the 
Confessional"  (New  York,  1660) ;  ''ARefota- 
tion  of  Milner's  '  End  of  Controversy,'  in  a  Se- 
ries of  Letters"  (2  vols.,  1864) ;  "  The  American 
Citizen,  his  Ri^ts  and  Duties"  (1867). 

HOPKINS,  Leicuxl,  an  American  physic 
bom  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  June  19, 1760,  du 
in  Hartford^  April  14, 1801.  He  practised  med- 
icine at  Litchfield  from  1776  to  1784,  when 
he  removed  to  Hartford,  where  he  sustained  a 
high  reputation,  and  had  an  extensive  practice 
till  his  death.  He  was  singular  in  his  apnear- 
anoe,  manners,  and  opinions;  a  man  of  talents 
and  learning,  and  also  a  noet;  in  his  early  days 
an  admirer  of  the  French  infidel  philosophers, 
but  in  his  later  years  a  diligent  student  of 
the  Bible.  He  was  associated  with  Trumbull, 
Barlow,  Alsop,  Theodore  Dwight,  and  othera 
(called  the  ''Hartford  wits"),  hi  the  "Anar- 
chiad,"  the  ''Echo,"  "Political  Greenhouse," 
tlie  "  Guillothie,"  and  rimilar  satirical  composi- 
tions ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  written  for  Barlow 
the  beautiM  and  well  known  version  of  the 
187th  psahn  beginning,  "Along  the  banks 
where  Babel's  current  fiows." 

HOPKINS,  Mask,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman and  autiior,  bom  in  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
Feb.  4, 1809.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Mark  Hop- 
kins, who  was  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  rev- 
olution  and  snbsequendy  a  lawyer.  He  was 
graduated  at  Williama  college,  Mass.,  in  1824. 
Havinff  filled  a  tutorship  in  the  college  for  two 
years,  ne  received  in  1838  the  degree  of  MJ)., 
and  in  the  same  year  commenced  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  New  York.  In  1880  he  waa 
recalled  to  Williams  college  to  fill  the  chau*  of 
moriJ  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  in  1886  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Griffin  as  president  of  the  college, 
a  porition  which  he  still  holds.  He  is  also  pas- 
tor of  tiie  college  church.  In  addition  to  his  la- 
bors aa  an  instructor,  he  has  lectured  before  the 
Lowell  institute  of  Boston,  the  Smithsonian  in« 
stitution,  and  various  scientific  and  literary  asso- 
ciations.   Presiding  over  a  college  which  has 
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been  called  the  cradle  of  fareign  misflionfl,  he 
has  also  taken  an  aoUYe  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  American  board  of  commiaBioners  for 
foreign  missions,  of  which  since  1867  be  has 
been  president  He  is  the  author  of  "  Lectures 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  before  the 
Lowell  Listitute,  delivered  in  Jan.  1644"  (Svo., 
Boston,  1846);  ^'Miscellaneous  Essays  ana  Dis- 
courses" (8vo.,  1847) ;  and  of  a  number  of  occa- 
sional sermons  and  addresses  published  sepa- 
rately, including  an  address  before  the  society 
for  the  promotion  of  collegiate  education  in  the 
West,  a  discourse  on  Amos  Lawrence,  a  benefac- 
tor of  Williams-college,  one  on  the  dedication  of 
the  college  chapel,  &c.  Under  his  suDervision 
Williams  college  has  greatly  increasea  her  re- 
sources and  the  number  of  her  students. 
HOPKINS,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  American  di- 
'ae,  from  whom  tiie  Hopkinsians,  so  called, 
eri've  their  name,  bom  in  Waterbury,  Conn., 
Sept  17, 1721,  died  in  Newport,  R.  L,  Dec..20, 
1808.  Till  about  his  15th  year  he  was  occupied 
chiefly  in  agricultural  labor,  when  he  entered 
■Yale  college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1741, 
soon  after  which  he  went  to  Northampton  to 
study  divinity  with  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  1748 
he  was  ordained  "pastor  of  the  church  in  Housa- 
to^nuc  (now  Great  Barrington),  Mass.,  where 
he  remained  till  1769,  when  he  was  dismissed, 
and  soon  after  began  preaching  in  Newport,  R.  I. 
After  he  had  been  here  some  time,  a  meeting 
was  called,  and  it  was  voted  not  to  invite  him 
to  settle  amonff  them,  as  many  were  dissatisfied 
with  his  theological  sentiments.  He  accord- 
ingly preached  to  them  a  farewell  discourse, 
which  was  so  touching  and  impressive  that  the 
vote  was  immediately  and  almost  unanimous- 
ly reversed,  and  he  was  settled  as  their  pastor 
in  1770.  When  the  British  took  possession  of 
Newport  in  1776.  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
place.  Till  1780  he  preached  in  various  places ; 
when,  Newport  being  evacuated,  he  returned  to 
his  parish,  which  was  so  much  reduced  and  im- 

S)verished  that  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  Dr. 
opkins  was  dependent  for  his  maintenance 
upon  weekly  contributions  and  the  voluntary 
aid  of  a  few  friends.  In  1799  he  was  attacked 
with  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  entirely 
recovered,  though  his  mental  powers  were  un« 
injured,  and  he  was  afterward  able  to  preach 
o<$ca»onally.  "He  had  many  qualities,^'  says 
Dr.  Channing,  **  fitting  him  for  a  reformer — great 
singleness  of  purpose,  invincible  patience  of  re- 
search, sagacity  to  detect  and  courage  to  oppose 
errors,  a  thirst  for  consistency  of  views,  and 
resolution  to  carry  out  his  principles  to  their  le- 
gitimate consequences.^*  By  sermons  and  his 
famous  "  dialogues,''  by  letters  to  public  men, 
and  newspaper  essays,  he  stirred  up  an  organ- 
ized and  political  action  against  slavery,  so  that 
in  1774  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  im- 

rrtation  of  negroes  into  the  colony,  and  in  1784 
was  declared  by  the  legislature  that  all  chil- 
dren of  slaves  bom  after  the  following  March 
should  be  fcee.  He  also  fonned  a  plan  for  evan- 
geUzing  Africa,  and  colonizing  it  With  free  ne- 


groes fh>m  America,  as  early  as  1773.  Bende 
nis  numerous  sermons,  addresses,  and  pamph- 
lets, he  published  a  life  of  President  Edwards, 
and  lives  of  Susannah  Anthonv  and  Mrs.  Os- 
bom,  and  left  behind  him  sketoies  of  his  own 
life.  His  "System  of  Theology,''  however,  is 
his  great  work,  which,  in  connection  with  his 
other  theological  writings,  must  be  fully  under- 
stood by  every  one  who  would  rightiy  appre* 
ciate  New  England  either  in  its  progress  or  its 
present  condition.  Of  its  author  Dr.  Channing 
writes  that  "he  must  always  fill  an  important 
place  in  our  ecclesiastical  history."  The  entire 
works  of  Dr.  Hopkins  were  published  by  Dr. 
West  in  1805,  and  again,  with  a  memoir  of  his 
life  and  character  by  E.  A.  Park,  D.D.^y  the 
doctrinal  tract  and  book  society  (8  vols.,  Boston, 
1852).  Dr.  Hopkins  is  the  hero  of  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Stowe's  "Minister's  Wooing." 

HOPKINS,  Stbphek,  an  Amerioanstateonaii, 
one  of  the  mgners  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, bom  in  Scitnate,  R.  I.,  March  7, 1707, 
died  in  Providence,  July  18,  1785.  In  early 
life  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Providence,  and 
in  1788  was  elected  a  member  of  the  ^neral 
assembly,  and  in  1739  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas.  In  1755  he  wa^  elected  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  and  remained  in  office,  wkh 
the  exception  of  4  vears,  until  1768.  He  eariy 
sided  with  the  colonies  against  the  mother 
country.  In  1754  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  board  of  commismoners  which  assembled 
at  Alban}^  N.  T.,  to  concert  and  digest  a  plan 
of  union  lor  the  colonies.  Beiyamin  Franklin, 
Sir  William  Johnson,  and  Roger  Woloott  were 
among  the  members  of  the  board.  In  1765  he 
was  elected  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 
at  a  special  town  meeting  held  in  Providence  to 
draft  instractions  to  the  general  assembly  on 
the  stamp  act  He  was  not  governor  that  year* 
The  re6(Mutions  reported  were  the  same  that 
Patrick  Henry  introduced  into  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses of  Yirginia,  with  an  additional  one  stating 
that  ''we  are  not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to 
any  law  or  .ordinance  designed  to  impose  any  in- 
ternal taxation  whatever  upon  us,  other  than  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  Rhode  Island."  These 
resolves  passed  in  the  assembly,  induding  the 
above,  which  had  been  rejected  in  Yirginia.  In 
Aug.  1774,  he  was,  with  Samuel  Ward,  elected 
to  represent  the  state  in  the  general  congress 
held  at  Philaddphia,  and  was  also  chosen  in 
1775  and  1776.  He  used  his  influence  in  thia 
relation  in  &vor  of  decisive  measures.  In  the 
^'  Sketches  of  Scitnate,"  by  the  Rev.  0.  O.  Bea- 
man,  published  in  the  ''  Providence  Journal,"  is 
an  extended  notice  of  Hopkins  and  his  family. 
Speaking  of  the  first  congress,  that  writer  says : 
''  Some  of  the  members  l^ing  desirous  of  further 
delay,  in  the  hope  of  reconciliation,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins observed  that  the  time  had  come  when  the 
strongest  arm  and  this  longest  sword'  must  de- 
cide tiie  contest,  and  those  members  who  were 
not  prepared  for  action  had  better  so  home." 
At  that  time,  entering  upon  his  70th  year,  he 
had  the  fire  of  youth  in  his  zeal  for  the  emand- 
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pation  of  his  conntiy.  His  ngnatnre  to  the 
aedlaration  of  independence  indicates  a  trembling 
band,  which  was  owing  to  a  nerrons  affection* 
On  '^e  naval  oommittee  he  was  placed  next 
after  John  Hancock,  the  chairman,  and  greatly 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  navy.  John  Ad- 
ams, who  was  associated  witib  him  on  this  com- 
mittee, says :  ^*  The  pleasantest  part  of  my  la- 
bors for  the  4  years  I  spent  in  congress,  from 
1774  to  1778,  was  in  this  naval  committee. 
Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Gadsden  were  sensible  men 
and  very  cheerful,  bat  Gov.  Hopkins  of  Rhode 
Island,  above  70  years  of  age,  kept  ns  all  alive. 
Upon  bosiness  his  experience  and  judgment 
were  very  nseM.  Bat  when  the  business  of 
the  evening  was  over,  he  kept  as  in  conversa- 
tion till  11,  and  sometimes  till  12  o^clock.  His 
custom  was  to  drink  nothing  all  day,  until  8  in 
the  evening,  and  then  his  beverage  was  Jamaica 
spirits  and  water.  It  gave  him  wit,  humor,  an- 
ecdotes, science,  and  leamlog.  He  had  read 
Greek,  Roman,  and  British  history,  and  was 
fiuniliar  with  English  poetry,  particularly  Pope. 
Thomson,  and  Milton ;  and  the  flow  of  his  soul 
made  all  his  reading  our  own,  and  seemed  to 
bring  in  recollection  in  all  of  us  all  we  had  ever 
read.  I  could  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  those 
days ;  the  other  gentlemen  were  very  temuer- 
ate.  Hopkins  never  drank  to  excess,  but  aU  he 
drank  was  immediately  not  only  converted  into 
wit)  sense,  knowledge,  and  good  humor,  but  in- 
spired us  with  mmilar  qualities.''  For  50  years 
Gov.  Hopkins  filled  some  public  station ;  he  was 
for  many  years  chancellor  of  Brown  university. 
In  1765  he  commenced  a  "  History  of  the  Plant- 
ing and  Growth  of  Providence,"  published  in 
the  ''  Providence  Gazette."  In  the  same  year 
he  wrote  and  published,  by  order  of  the  general 
assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  a  work  entitlea  **  The 
Bights  of  the  Colonies  Examined,"  which  was 
reprinted  in  London.  His  native  state  has 
caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  over  his  grave. 
HOPKIKSON,  Fkanois,  an  American  writer 
and  statesman,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in 
1787,  died  May  9, 1791.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
English  gentleman,  Thomas  Hopkinson,  who 
died  when  his  son  was  14  years  of  age.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  college  of  Philadelphia  (now 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania),  having  been 
the  first  student  who  entered  that  institution  at 
its  opening,  and  he  afterward  studied  law.  He 
was  secretary  in  a  conference  held  on  the  Le- 
high between  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
and  several  Indian  tribes  in  1761,  an  event  cele- 
brated in  one  of  his  poems.  In  1766  he  went 
to  England,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
After  returning  to  America  he  settled  at  Bop- 
dentown,  N.  J.,  where  he  married  Hiss  Ann 
Borden  of  the  fimiily  from  which  the  place  de- 
rives its  name.  In  1776  he  was  sent  from  New 
Jersey  as  one  of  her  representatives  in  congress. 
During  the  revolution  he  distinguished  himself 
by  satirical  and  political  writings,  which  attain- 
ed such  popularity  that  it  has  been  truly  said 
that  few  peiis  effected  more  than  Hopkinson^s  in 
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educating  the  American  people  for  political  in- 
dependence. He  also  exercised  his  raillery  both 
in  prose  and  verse  at  the  expense  of  most  of  the 
social  follies  of  his  time.  In  1779  he  was  made 
judge  of  the  admiralty  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
office  he  held  for  10  years,  until  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  federal  government,  when  it  ex- 
pired. As  soon,  however,  as  Gen.  Washington 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  president  of  the 
United  States,  he  addressed  to  Hopkinson  a 
highly  complimentary  letter  enclosing  a  com- 
mission as  tJ.  S.  district  judge  for  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments,  being 
not  only  familiar  with  science  as  it  then  existed 
but  skilled  in  painting  and  music,  composing 
highly  popular  airs  for  his  own  songs.  Of  his 
political  writings  the  most  prominent  were : 
"The  Pretty  Story"  (Phikdelphia,  1774); 
«  The  Prophecy"  (1776) ;  "  The  Political  Cate- 
chism" (1777).  The  best  known  of  his  poems 
are :  '^The  Battle  of  the  Kegs,"  a  humorous 
ballad,  and  **  The  New  Roof;  a  Song  for  Federal 
Mechanics."  The  "Miscellaneous  Essays  and 
Occasional  Writings  of  Frauds  Hopkinson" 
were  published  by  Dobson  (Philadelphia,  1792). 
— JosBFH,  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist  and  poet, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Nov. 
12,  1770,  died  there.  Jan.  15,  1842.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania, 
studied  law,  and  began  to  practise  at  Fasten, 
Penn.,  in  1791,  whence  he  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia. In  the  celebrated  case  of  Dr.  Rush 
against  William  Oobbett  in  1799,  he  was  lead- 
ing counsel  for  the  phuntiff,  as  also  in  the  insur- 
gent trials  before  Judge  Chase  in  1800.  Sub* 
sequently,  when  Judge  Chase  was  impeached 
before  the  U.  S.  senate,  he  chose  Mr.  Hopkinson 
to  defend  him.  From  1815  to  1819  he  was  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives  from 
Philadelphia.  He  opposed  the  recharter  of  the 
U.  S.  bank,  and  made  a  noted  speech  on  the* 
Seminole  war.  At  the  dose  of  1819  he  retired 
from  congress,  declining  a  reflection.  Having 
gone  to  Bordentown  to  reside,  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  of  New  Jersey.  In  1828  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  to  resume  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  1828  he  was  appoint^ 
judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  an  office  which  had  been  filled 
bv  his  father  under  Washington.  In  1837  he  was 
chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  con- 
vention to  revise  the  constitution  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  is  however  best  known  as  the  author 
of  the  national  song  "  Hail  Columbia,"  written 
in  1798  for  the  benefit  of  an  actor  named  Fox, 
and  after  an  air  entitled  >^  ThePresideHt'sMarch," 
composed  in  1789  by  a  German  named  Feyles 
on  the  occasion  of  Oen.  Washmgton's  first  visit 
to  a  theatre  in  New  York.  Hopkinson  was  for 
many  years  a  confidential  friend  of  Joseph  Bo- 
ni^)ute,  then  residing  at  Bordentown,  and  dur- 
ing his  absence  always  managed  his  affairs. 

HOPKINSYILLE,  a  township  and  the  capi- 
tal of  Christian  co.,  Ky.,  on  Little  river,  and  on 
the  Edgefield  and  Kentucky  railroad,  70  m. 
from  NashvillCi  and  168  m.  S.  W.  from  Frank- 
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fort;  pop.  in  1863,  about  8,500.  It  is  well 
built  ana  laid  oat,  contains  6  or  8  chnrobes,  5 
newspaper  offices,  a  buik,  an  academy,  8  semi- 
naries for  young  ladies,  manufactories  of  tobacco, 
carriages,  &c.,  and  a  botanic  garden.  It  is  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  state  lunatic  asylums,  a  hand- 
some building  868  feet  long,  with  rooms  for  800 
patients;  it  cost  $180,000.  Hopkinsville  was 
laid  out  in  1799,  and  incorporatea  in  1806. 

HOPPIN,  AuousTUs,  an  American  artist,  bom 
in  Providence,  B.  I.,  July  18,  1828,  He  was 
graduated  at  Brown  univerpity,  and  was  sub- 
sequently admitted  to  the  bar  of  Bhode  Island ; 
but  of  late  years  he  has  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  drawing  upon  wood.  He  has  illus- 
trated Butler's  poem  of  **  Nothing  to  Wear," 
the  '^  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  and  a 
variety  of  other  periodicals. — ^Thomas  F.,  broth- 
er of  the  preceding,  born  in  Providence,  B.  I., 
Aug.  1816,  studied  painting  with  Paul  Delaroche 
in  1837-8,  and  subsequently  designed  the  fig- 
ures on  the  great  window  of  Trinity  church  in 
New  York.  He  has  produced  a  spirited  model 
of  a  dog,  which  has  been  cast  in  bronze,  and  nu- 
merous etchings  in  outline  and  designs  in  wood. 

HOB,  in  biblical  geography,  a  mountain  near 
the  southern  boundary  of  eastern  Palestine, 
upon  which  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses,  died. 
It  is  now  generally  identified  with  the  Jebel 
Haroun  (Mount  Aaron)  of  the  Arabs,  in  Arabia 
Petrsda,  the  most  conspicuous  mountain  in  the 
range  of  Seir. 

HOBAOE  (QuiNTus  Horattos  Flaoohs),  a 
Boman  poet,  born  in  Yenusia,  Apulia,  Dec.  8, 
65  B.  C,  died  Nov.  27,  8  B.  0.  His  father  was 
a  freedman,  collector,  and  proprietor  of  a  farm, 
and  though  of  servile  origin  determined  to  de- 
vote his  time  and  fortune  to  the  education  of 
his  son.  He  declined  to  send  him  to  the  com- 
mon school  of  Yenusia,  but  took  him  to  Borne, 
where  he  was  educated  as  tiie  son  of  a  knight 
or  senator.  One  of  his  teachers,  the  flogging 
Orbilius  (plagomm  OrbiUum\  the  poet  has  im- 
mortalized. He  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets,  especially  Homer  and  Livius  Andromacus, 
and  went  through  the  usual  course  of  rhetorical 
instructions,  his  father  attending  him  in  person 
to  all  his  masters,  and  guarding  him  from  tempta- 
tions. From  Bome  he  was  sent  in  his  18th 
year  to  Athens  to  continue  his  studies,  and, 
though  he  chiefly  attached  himself  to  the  philo- 
sophical tenets  of  the  Academy,  he  heard  also 
Oiatippus  the  Peripatetic  and  Philodemus  the 
Epicurean.  There,  too,  he  read  Homer  again, 
the  masterpieces  of  Grecian  tragedy  and  comedy, 
and  especially  the  Greek  lyric  poets.  When 
Brutus  arrived  in  Athens  on  his  way  to  Macedo- 
nia after  the  death  of  Csdsar,  Horace  enthusias- 
tically joined  him  with  other  Boman  students, 
and  notwithstanding  his  youth  and  inexperience 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune 
and  the  command  of  a  legion  in  the  republican 
army.  To  his  share  in  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
the  loss  of  his  shield,  and  his  hasty  flight,  he 

Elayfnlly  alludes  {Carm.  ii.  7-9),  intimating  that 
e  knew  when  he  was  beaten,  and  ascribing  his 


escape  to  Mercury,  the  god  of  poeia.  He  re- 
turned to  Bome  with  no  prospects,  his  paternal 
estate  having  been  confiscateo,  but  was  enabled 
to  buy«a  clerkship  in  the  quaestor's  office,  which 
furnished  scanty  emolument  "  Bold  poverty," 
he  says, ''  impelled  me  to  write  verses.'*  Hjs 
efforts  soon  won  the  attention  of  Yirgil  and 
Yarius,  who  introduced  him  to  Maecenas.  The 
latter  dismissed  him  with  few  words  and  no 
promises,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  him  for 
9  months,  after  which  their  friendship  rapidly 
ripened  into  intimacy.  In  the  following  year 
(87)  he  accompanied  his  patron  on  the  journey 
to  Brundusium  which  is  the  subject  of  Sat.  L  5. 
He  soon  after  received  from  Maecenas  the  gift 
of  his  Sabine  farm,  which  he  has  often  described, 
and  which  secured  him  the  means  of  support 
and  enjoyment  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  con- 
stant intercourse  with  Maecenas  introduced  him 
to  the  society  of  other  distinguished  men,  as 
^lius  Lamia,  Agrippa,  Pollio,  and  Tibullus,  and 
won  the  notice  of  Augustus  himself,  who  was 
ambitious  of  being  celebrated  by  the  poet,  but 
whose  offers  of  advancement  the  latter  seems  to 
have  declined,  though  he  expresses  in  his  odes  the 
prevailing  admiration  for  *^  the  tutelary  guard- 
ian of  peace,  civilization,  and  progress."  His 
friendship  with  Mascenas  was  unbroken  till  the 
death  of  the  latter,  who  in  his  last  words  com- 
mended him  to  the  emperor :  Horatii  Flaccid  ut 
meij  eats  memar,  Horace  died  a  few  weeks 
later,  so  suddenly  that  having  no  time  to  make 
his  will  he  appointed  Augustus  his  executor 
and  heir,  and  he  was  buried  on  the  slope  of 
the  Esquiline  hill.  His  poems  contain  many 
particulars  as  to  his  person,  habits,  tastes,  and 
temperament.  He  was  of  short  stature,  with 
dark  hair  which  early  turned  gray,  and  dark 
eyes,  and  in  advanced  life  was  very  corpulent 
He  was  never  married.  He  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  singularly  contented  and  happy  na- 
ture, adopting  a  practical,  if  not  specnlativei 
Epicureanism,  a  lover  of  choice  wines  and  good 
society,  but  generally  simple  and  frugal  in  his 
habits.  His  odes  are  exquisitely  finished,  and 
are  marked  by  a  faultless  taste  and  a  mastery  of 
metre  and  of  language,  by  keen  observation  and 
a  joyous  amenity.  His  satires  are  sketches  of 
the  life  and  manners  of  the  Bomans  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  present  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  more  grave  and  severe  productions  of 
Juvenal,  which  is  explained  by  the  difference  in 
the  personal  character  and  in  the  times  of  the 
two  poets.  His  epistles  are  the  most  perfect  of 
his  poems,  fully  exhibiting  his  terseness  and 
eleffance  of  style,  and  abounding  in  wise  thoughts 
and  just  sentiments  on  manners  and  society, 
which  have  made  Horace  the  favorite  com- 
panion not  only  of  scholars  but  of  men  of  the 
world,  the  most  read,  best  remembered,  and 
most  frequently  quoted  of  all  the  writers  of 
antiquity. — ^The  best  editions  of  Horace  are 
those  of  Lambinus  (1561),  Torrentius  (Antwerp, 
1608),  Heinsius  (1612),  Bentley  (Cambridge, 
1711),  Burmann  (1718),  Sanadon  (1728),  Do- 
ring  (Leipsic,  1808),  Braanhard'(Leipsic,  1883), 
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and  Orellins  (Zftricb,  183?).  Tranalitions  of 
his  works  have  been  made  into  nearly  all  Euro- 
pean languages,  but  there  is  no  English  version 
of  his  complete  writings  which  is  mnch  esteem- 
ed. The  free  metrical  translations  of  Tarions 
of  the  odes  and  satires,  however,  by  Dryden, 
Pope,  Swift,  and  others,  are  excellent.  A  col- 
lection of  translations  by  many  eminent  hands, 
indnding  Ben  Jonson,  Cowley,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Addison,  Pope,  Chatterton,  ^yron,  &o.,  was 
published  by  Valpy  as  an  appendix  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  works  of  Horace  by  the  Bev.  Philip 
Frands  (2  vols.  12mo.,  London,  1881).  The  odes 
have  also  been  rendered  into  English  lyric  verse 
by  Lord  Ravensworth  (London,  1858). 

HORATII,  in  Roman  legendary  history,  three 
brothers  who  fought  with  three  Curatii  of  Alba 
to. decide  whether  Rome  or  Alba  should  have 
supremacy.  The  Ouratii  were  all  wounded,  and 
two  of  the  Horatii  were  killed  and  one  unhurt^ 
when  the  latter  pretended  to  fly,  but,  turning 
suddenly,  vanquished  his  wounded  opponents 
separatdy.  His  sister  Horatia  was  betrothed 
to  one  of  the  Ouratii,  and  as  he  returned  in 
triumph  beu^g  the  mantle  of  her  lover  she 
received  him  with  wailing  and  reproaches, 
whereupon  he  stabbed  her  to  the  heart.  He 
was  absolved  from  punishment,  except  that  he 
was  led  with  veiled  head  beneath  a  yoke,  tigU- 
lum  90fwrium^  "  the  sister's  gibbet." 

HOREB.    See  Sikai. 

HOREHOUND  {marrubium  wilgare^  Linn.), 
a  plant  of  the  natural  order  kiiatm  or  la- 
miaeecB^  of  European  derivation,  now  common 
by  our  roadsides.  Its  stems,  which  are  annual, 
springing  from  a  perennid  fibrous  root,  grow  to 
the  height  of  12  or  18  inches,  are  quadranffular, 
covered  with  down,  and  bear  in  July  and  Au- 
gust white  flowers  in  crowded  axillary  whorls. 
The  tubdar  cdyx  contains  4  seeds  at  its  base. 
The  herb,  like  manv  others  of  the  same  order, 
is  remarkable  for  its  pleasant  odor  and  tonic 
properties,  so  that  it  is  a  favorite  domestic  med- 
icine, being  used  in  the  form  of  a  decoction, 
in  a  sirup,  and  in  candy,  especially  for  colds  and 
afi'ections  of  the  lungs.  It  has  a  bitter  taste, 
and  this  is  imparted  to  water  and  to  dcohol. 

HORIZON  (Or.  6piC»v,  from  6^«>,  to  bound 
or  define),  the  line  that  apparently  separates 
earth  and  sky.  In  astronomy,  the  apparent 
horizon  is  a  plane  tangent  to  the  earth  at  the 
observer,  and  the  red  horizon  is  a  plane  through 
tibe  centre  of  the  earth  pardlel  to  the  apparent 
horizon.    (See  Artificial  Hobizon.) 

HORMAYR,  JosBPH  von,  baron,  a  T^leso 
historian  and  patriot,  bom  in  Innspruck,  Jan.  20, 
1781,  died  in  Munich,  Nov.  5, 1848.  He  was  the 
sdon  of  a  patrician  family  of  high  standing  in  the 
l^rol  since  the  18th  century.  His  father  (1706 
-'86)  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Jurists  and 
publicists  of  his  day,  and  the  first  to  protest 
agdnst  the  use  of  torture  to  extort  confession  in 
the  Anstrian  dominions.  ToungHormayr  studied 
jurispmdence,  but  displayed  a  precocious  taste 
for  historic  studies,  and  wrote  in  his  18th  year  a 
history  of  the  dukes  of  Meran.    He  entered  the 
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Austrian  military  service  in  1707,  and  served  in 
the  Tyrolese  miutia.  He  held  an  office  in  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affidrs  at  Vienna  from  1801  to 
1808,  when  he  became  director  of  the  archives. 
One  of  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  Napo- 
leon, and  anxious  to  foster  the  loyd  disposition 
of  the  Tyrolese  toward  the  house  of  Hapsbuig, 
he  became,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Austrian 
government,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  Tyrol,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
Yorarlberg,  against  French  and  Bavarian  infiu- 
ence.  After  the  armistice  concluded  at  Znaym 
in  July,  1809,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he 
was  made  an  imperid  councillor.  In  the  literary 
labors  to  which  he  now  devoted  himself,  he  was 
interrupted  in  1813  by  a  renewed  attempt  on 
his  part  to  revolutionize  the  T^rol;  but  he  was 
now  imprisoned  by  the  Austrian  government, 
which  was  impelled  to  this  measure  by  fear  of 
^ving  umbrage  to  Bavaria,  then  on  the  point  of 
joining  the  alliance  against  Naooleon.  He  was 
released  in  1815,  and  appointea  imperid  histo- 
riographer. He  lived  m  retirement  in  BrUnn 
from  1820  to  1828,  when  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Bavarian  cabinet,  as  ohamberldn  and  coun- 
cillor in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  From 
1882  to  1839  he  w&s  Bavarian  ambassador  at 
Hanover,  and  to  the  Hanse  towns  from  1889  to 
1846,  when  he  was  recdled  to  Munich  to  as- 
sume the  direction  of  the  nationd  archives. 
One  of  his  most  interestiug  works  is  Leben^ 
BUder  au»  dem  BrfreiungtiMege  (8d  part,  with 
additions,  Jena,  1844).  He  dso  wrote  QeuhidfUe 
der  g^nteten  Grafech^ft  Tirol  (2  vols.,  Ttl- 
bingen,  1806-'8);  Allpemeine  Oe^chichU  der 
neue%tm  ZeU  (8  vols.,  Vienna,  1817-*19 ;  2d  ed., 
1831) ;  and  I>a»  Lani  Tirol  und  der  TiroUrhrieg 
1809  (2  vol&,  Leipsio,  1846). 

HORN,  a  modification  of  the  epidermis,  pre- 
senting the  same  structure,  whether  in  the  nails 
of  man,  the  claws  of  the  camivora  and  birds,  the 
hooft  and  horns  of  ruminants,  the  spines  of  the 
porcupine  and  hedgehog,  the  plates  of  the  armiv> 
dillo,  the  whdebone  of  cetaceans,  the  quills  of 
birds,  or  the  shell  of  tortoises.  Horn  is  com* 
posed  of  coagulated  dbumen.  gelatine,  and  a 
small  portion  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  the  horns 
of  the  stag  and  other  aeciduous  antlers  are  true 
bone,  belonging  to  the  dermd  or  exo-skeleton, 
and  shed  by  a  process  of  absorption  at  the  root 
andogous  to  that  by  which  dead  bone  is  oast 
off  in  necrosis.  Its  structure  is  a  modification 
of  epidermic  cells,  harder  dried,  more  firmly 
adherent,  and  in  which  the  nucleus  is  generally 
invisible;  the  cells  are  arranged  in  regular 
layers,  each  indicating  a  period  of  growth,  and 
are  marked  by  perceptible  stria).  The  above* 
named  homy  tissues  are  generdly  attached  at 
the  base  to  the  dermis,  and  are  removed  with 
the  skin;  they  are  constantly  growing  and 
ij^earing  away,  and  are  liable  to  various  de- 
formities from  aocidentd  circumstances;  and 
the  younger  cells  may  contain  pigment  matter. 
Sections  of  horn  under  the  microscope  are  very 
beautifd  when  seen  by  polarized  light  The  bom 
of  the  rhinoceros,  as  dready  stated  in  the  ardde 
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BajBj  in  its  essential  oharaoter  is  a  mere  bnn« 
die  of  hairs ;  the  snbstaoce  erroneously  called 
whalebone,  formed  by  the  lining  membrane  of 
tie  whale's  moatii,  has  no  connection  with  the 
boifT  skeleton,  bnt  is  a  horny  tissne,  composed 
of  fibres  whose  central  portion,  like  the  med- 
ullary snbstanoe  of  hair,  contains  eaoly  recog- 
nizable cells.  In  the  ox,  sheep,  and  the  hollow- 
homed  mminants,  there  is  a  central  core  of 
bone  npon  which  the  horns  are  moulded. — 
Horn  in  its  many  varieties  is  adapted  to  namer- 
ons  nseM  porposee;  and  it  is  an  article  of 
trade,  horns  and  hoofs  of  cattle  being  largely 
exported  from  South  America,  soathem  Africa, 
and  Russia.  The  horns  of  the  buffalo  are 
brought  from  the  East  Indies.  From  the  most 
remote  periods  horns  have  been  applied  to  vari- 
ous uses.  The  Israelites  and  Egyptians*  made 
of  them  musical  instruments.  The  Latin  name 
eamu  was  also  the  name  for  trumpet,  and  the 
English  name  retains  the  same  application,  even 
if  tiie  instrument  be  made  of  brass  or  silver. 
The  form  of  the  horn  adapted  it  for  a  drinking 
utensil,  and  the  word  is  still  sometimes  employ- 
ed in  a  manner  to  suggest  this  application. 
Mr.  Aikin  states  ("Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  ArtS)''  voL  lii.)  that  horn  was  sometimes 
employed  for  suits  of  scale  armor,  and  also  for 
bows,  as  is  still  practised  in  India  and  China.  It 
also  served  instead  of  glass  for  windows.  The 
methods  now  in  use  for  working  horn  are  de- 
scribed in  Holtzapfifel's  ^*  Mechanical  Manipuliv- 
tions.'*  The  bony  horns  of  the  deer,  being  cel- 
lular within,  are  used  only  in  their  natural  forms, 
so  as  not  to  expose  their  internal  structure. 
They  are  sawn  and  filed  into  the  shapes  required 
for  handles  of  knives.  &«.,  and  are  sometimes 
partially  straightened  oy  mechanical  force  after 
being  softened  by  immersion  in  hot  water.  The 
exposed  ends  are  usually  covered  with  metallic 
caps.  The  horns  particularly  adapted  for  be- 
ing converted  into  usefbl  shapes  are  those  of  tiie 
aXj  antelope,  goat,  and  sheep  kmds^  which  by 
reason  of  their  laminated  structure  are  readily 
ated  into  layers.  Thev  contain  Just  enough 
ne  in  their  composition  to  admit  of  their 

„  softened  by  the  application  of  less  heat 

than  that  of  melted  lead.  The  material  may  then 
be  cut  open  with  knives  or  shears,  flattened  into 
plates,  divided  into  leaves,  and  struck  between 
dies  like  metal  Surfjeu^es  also,  when  free  from 
grease,  may  be  made  to  adhere  permanentiy,  by 
being  heated,  moistened,  and  pressed  together, 
the  gelatine  acting  as  a  natural  solder.  The  first 
step  in  the  treatment  of  horn  is  to  separate  the 
bony  core.  For  this  purpose  it  is  macerated 
teveral  weeks  in  water,  which  causes  the  lining 
membrane  to  putrefy,  so  that  when  a  horn  is 
taken  out  and  rapped  upon  a  block  of  wood, 
the  core  Ms  out.  This  is  burned,  to  make  the 
bone  earth  used  for  cupels  in  assaying.  The 
solid  tip  of  the  horn  is  sawn  o£  and  is  reserved 
for  handles  for  knives,  umbrellas,  dec.,  and  for 
buttons.  The  remainder,  either  cut  into  short 
lengths  or  entire^  is  softened  by  immersion  for 
haff  an  hour  in  boiling  water,  and  then  by  heat- 


ing in  the  fiameof  a  fire  nearly  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  melted  lead.  The  pieces,  unless  in- 
tended for  horn  cups  or  similar  objects,  are 
then  ^t  open  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  and 
spread  out  flat  A  sdid  block  of  iron  with  a 
conical  hole,  and  an  iron  plug  to  fit  it,  are  also 
used  to  open  horns  without  endangering  the 
scorching  of  them.  Both  being  heated  to  the 
right  temperature,  the  horn  slit  with  a  knifb  is 
inserted  in  the  holcL  and  the  plug  driven  into 
the  horn  with  a  mallet.  In  a  minute  it  is  suf- 
ficientiy  softened  to  be  easily  opened.  The 
pieces,  now  called  fiats,  are  laid  between  boards 
or  between  heated  iron  plates,  and  subjected  to 
pressure.  The  amount  of  this  for  general  pur- 
poses, as  for  combs,  is  moderate,  for  mucli  pres- 
sure tends  to  make  the  horn  split  into  thin 
laminfB.  But  if  thin  plates  are  to  be  made,  sndi 
as  are  used  for  lanterns,  a  heavy  pressure  is  re- 
quired, and  if  the  horn  is  light-colored  this  in- 
creases its  transparency.  Such  plates^  when 
separated,  are  scraped  with  a  wiry-edged  knife 
till  sufficiently  thin,  and  are  then  rubbed  with 
a  woollen  cloth  dipped  in  charcoal  .dust  and 
water,  then  with  rotten  stone,  and  lastiy  pol- 
ished with  horn  shavings.  The  horn  may  be 
dyed,  if  desired,  by  bomng  it  in  infusions  of 
various  colored  ingredients.  A  rich  red  brown 
color  is  giY&VL  to  it  by  a  mixture  of  quiddime, 
pearlash,  and  litharge  which  has  been  boiled 
half  an  hour  in  water  with  the  addition  of  a 
littie  pulverized  dragon's  blood.  The  compound 
is  applied  hot  wherever  the  color  is  wanted, 
and  a  deeper  tinge  is  given  by  renewing  tiie 
application.  Horn  in  its  natural  color  is  less 
brittie  than  tiiat  which  has  been  thus  treated. 
The  following  is  a  recently  devised  method  of 
rendering  horn  soft  and  elastic  like  whalebone. 
The  flats  are  immersed  for  several  days  in  a  bath 
of  water  100  parts,  glycerine  6  parts ;  then  in  a 
bath  of  8  quarts  of  nitric  acid,  2  quarts  of  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  12^  lbs.  of  tannin,  6  lbs.  bitar- 
trate  of  potash,  and  5  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  with  25  gallons  Of  water.  The  flats  in- 
tended for  knue  handles,  buttons,  &o,,  are  out 
with  a  saw  into  convenient  sh^»es,  and  these 
when  heated  are  worked  down  with  knives 
or  spoke  shaves  as  if  they  were  wood.  When 
suffidentiy  reduced,  the  pieces  are  pressed 
into  moulds,  formed  of  two  dies,  whlcn  with 
the  horn  are  dipped  for  a  few  minutes  in  boil- 
ing water,  then  damped  tightiy  together,  and 
kept  in  this  state  about  20  minutes.  Horn  may 
also  be  softened  so  as  to  be  fit  for  moulding  by 
steeping  it  for  a  week  in  caustic  alkaline  liquor. 
The  short  lengths  of  horn  not  split  open  may 
be  made  into  drinking  cups  by  fixing  the  large 
end  to  a  lathe,  and  turning  the  cylindrical  piece 
into  shape  innde  and  out,  forming  a  groove  or 
chime  for  the  bottom  piece,  which  when  turn- 
ed into  shape  is  dropped  into  the  horn.  This 
is  first  expanded  by  heat,  and  by  cooling  it 
fixes  the  bottom  water-tight 

HORN,  a  musical  wind  instrument^  originally 
formed,  as  its  name  denotes,  from  the  horn  of 
an  animal.    The  name  indudes  a  lai^  fiuoiily 
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of  inBtnimenti,  many  of  which  haye  Men  into 
disoae.  The  hunting  horn,  a  hniBS  or  copper 
tnbe  gradually  expanding  into  a  hell-ahaped 
month,  and  hent  into  a  Bemidrole^  was  long  the 
chief  form  extant.  Within  a  oentory,  howeyer, 
the  instrmnent  has  heen  so  greatly  improved  as 
to  rank  at  present  among  the  first  in  the  or- 
chestra. The  French  horn  consists  of  a  metallic, 
tnhe,  ahoQt  10  feet  in  length,  hent  into  seyeral 
cironlar  folds,  and  gradually  widening  toward 
the  end  whence  the  sound  iasnes,  called  by  the 
Vreaa^ibBpamUan,  In  common  with  all  horns, 
it  is  blown  through  a  onp^hi^ped  mouthpiece 
of  brass  or  silver,  and  the  sounds  are  regmated 
by  the  motion  of  the  player^s  lips,  the  pressure 
ti  his  breath,  and  by  inserting  the  hand  or  a 
pasteboard  cone  in  the  paviUon.  Horns  are 
generally  used  in  pain,  and  are  blown  in  differ- 
ent manners,  the  first  horn  in  the  orchestra  gen- 
erally  making  use  of  2  octaves,  and  the  second 
of  8  octaves.  For  the  purpose  of  adapting  them 
to  different  keys,  shifting  pieces  of  various 
lengths,  called  crooks  or  shanks,  are  added  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  tnbe.  Music  for  the  horn 
is  always  written  in  the  key  of  0,  an  octave 
higher  than  it  is  played.  In  order  to  procure 
<dear  and  distinct  sounds  of  all  the  notes,  the 
piston  was  added  to  the  horn  by  Stoelzel;  but 
the  i^stoned  horn,  or  e&met  d  pUtan,  as  it  is 
oommonly  called,  is  inferior  to  the  parent  in- 
strument in  purity  of  tone.  Within  20  years 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  m- 
stmment  by  0.  J.  Sax  of  Paris,  whose  Sax  horn, 
modelled  after  the  antique,  affords  a  fiir  greater 
volume  of  sound  than  the  old  instrument  The 
basset  bom  and  the  English  horn  are  not  prop- 
erly horns,  the  former  belonging  to  the  clar- 
ionets and  the  latter  to  the  hautboys.  The  Bus- 
man horn  is  a  straight  brass  tube,  expanding 
toward  the  lower  end,  and  of  various  dimen- 
mons.    (See  Btjolb  HoBir.) 

HOBK,  Caps.    See  Oafb  Hoior. 

HOBN,  or  HooBBTB,  Pmup  11.  in  Moktmo- 
BBHOT-KrvsLLE,  count  of,  a  Flemish  soldier  and 
statesman,  bom  in  1522,  executed  at  Brassels, 
June  5, 1568.  His  father  was  descended  from 
the  noble  French  family  of  Montmorency,  and 
on  his  mother's  side  he  was  related  to  Lamoral 
Egmont,  with  whose  fate  his  own  was  destined 
to  be  unhappily  linked.  His  mother,  becoming 
a  widow  when  he  was  about  8  years  of  age, 
was  married  again  to  John,  count  of  Horn,  one 
of  the  wealthiest  nobles  of  the  Netherlands, 
who,  having  no  children  of  his  own,  left  his 
estates  to  Mb  wife^s  children,  on  the  condition 
that  they  should  assume  his  name.  Philip 
count  of  Horn  thus  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
became  one  of  the  most  powerM  of  his  order, 
and  subsequently  received  from  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  from  Philip  II.  several  important 
trusts  and  distinctionB,  indnding  the  decoration 
of  the  golden  fieece  and  the  appointments  of 
governor  of  Geldern  and  Zutph^  admiral  of 
tiie  Flemish  fleet^  and  councillor  of  state.  He 
fbught  with  reputation  in  the  battles  of  St. 
QoeDtin  and  Gravelines,  and  in  1559  accompa- 


nied Philip  n.  to  Spain,  where  during  a  resi- 
dence of  two  years  he  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived information  of  the  designs  of  the  Span- 
ish court  against  the  Netherlands,  and  to  have 
communicated  them  to  the  prince  of  Oran^ 
Betnrning  to  the  Netjierlands,  he  jolDed  Orange 
and  Egmont  in  resisting  the  aggressive  policy 
of  Philip,  and  in  urging  him  to  recall  Carnal 
GranveUe ;  and  with  them  he  retired  from  the 
state  councils  until  the  departure  of  the  obnox- 
ious minister.  Like  Egmont  and  William  of 
Orange,  he  also  declined  to  sign  the  compro- 
mise ^  of  Breda  against  the  introduction  of  the 
Spanish  inquisition  into  the  Netherlands,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  lesser  Flemish 
nobility  were  interested;  but  his  accidental 
presence  with  his  friends  at  a  banquet  at  which 
the  fflgners  of  the  compromise  first  took  the 
name  of  gumia  or  ^*  beggars^*  (April,  1566), 
proved  afterward  a  serious  charge  against  him. 
After  the  excesses  committed  by  the  iconodasts 
in  the  same  year,  he  was  instramenteJ  in  pre- 
venting a  general  massacre  of  Oatholics  at  Tour- 
nay  ;  but  his  permission  to  Protestants  to  wor- 
ship in  clothiers'  hall,  within  the  dty,  subjected 
him  to  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  regent  Mar- 
gaxet,  in  consequence  of  which  he  offered  to 
resign  all  his  omce&  and  vm>te  ablunt  letter  to 
the  king  oomplaming  of  the  policy  pursued 
by  Margaret,  and  protesting  that  he  would 
no  longer  treat  of  affairs  of  business  with  hdies. 
His  large  possessions  had  meanwhile  been  very 
oonsiderably  reduced  by  disbursements  made  in 
the  king's  service,  for  which  he  had  received 
no  recompense  (his  expenditure  for  this  purpose 
having  amounted,  it  is  sdd,  to  400,000  norins); 
and  he  retired  to  his  estates,  discontented  and 
smarting  under  many  injuries  real  or  fancied, 
but  still  loyal  to  the  crown  and  indisposed  to 
accept  the  doctrine  of  resistance  already  broach- 
ed by  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  refbsed  at  first 
to  take  the  new  test  oath  exacted  by  the  regent ; 
but  after  the  retirement  of  the  prince  to  Germany 
he  made  her  an  offer  cf  his  services,  and  agreed 
to  take  the  oath.  This  new  proof  of  loyalty  was 
of  no  avail  with  Philip,  who  had  long  decided 
upon  the  death  of  Horn ;  and  upon  the  arrival 
of  Alva  in  Brussels,  both  Egmont  and  Horn  were 
enticed  to  that  dty  and  there  arrested.  Sept  9, 
1567,  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  other  high  of- 
fences. (See  EoHOKT.)  His  wife  and  mother 
made  ceaseless  efforts  to  obtain  for  him  a  fair 
trial,  and,  as  in  Egmont^s  case,  appeals  for  royal 
demency  in  his  behalf  were  made  to  Philip  by 
potentates  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  He  was  ex- 
ecuted after  Egmont,  and  met  his  fkte  with  per- 
fect comnosnre,  although,  when  his  sentence  was 
first  maae  known  to  him,  he  indignantiv  pro- 
tested against  its  it^jastice,  exdaimlng  that  it 
was  a  poor  requital  for  28  years  of  fiuthful  ser^ 
vices  to  his  sovereign .  He  was  a  m  an  of  impos- 
ing presence,  brave,  honest,  and  straightfor- 
ward; but  he  was  impatient  and  discontented, 
and  had  not  t^e  mHitaiy  genius  nor  the  personal 
accomplishments  and  graces  of  his  companion 
in  misfortune. 
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HORNBEAM,  the  oommon  name  of  a  genus 
of  trees  (earpinus)  whose  wood  is  of  a  hornx 
texture,  and  whose  general  appearance  is  that 
of  the  beech,  the  leaves  in  particnlar  looking 
like  those  of  the  beech  or  birch.  The  hornbeams 
are  incladed  in  the  OT^<et^ewml\fer<B^  to  which 
likewise  belong  the  oaks.  The  common  horn- 
beam {0,  hetulMy  Linn.)  is  indigenous  to  yarions 
parts  of  Europe,  and,  according  to  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith,  is  generally*  a  rigid  tree  of  hum- 
ble growth.  Miller,  a  writer  on  sardening  in 
1786,  says  that  when  growing  under  faTorable 
circumstances  it  will  reach  to  the  height  of  60 
or  70  feet;  but  that  it  is  yery  seldom  allowed 
to  become  a  timber  tree,  being  cut  into  what 
are  called  pollards,  and  is  so  patient  under  the 
knife  as  to  be  good  for  making  hedges.  The 
tree  seems  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  an- 
cients, and  was  called  by  the  Greeks  (yyta  or 
yoke  treej  from  the  use  made  of  its  wood.  Its 
comparatively  slow  growth  has  displaced  it  as  a 
hedge  plant,  for  which  beech  is  now  preferred. 
It  seems  to  oe  liable  to  many  kinds  of  paraates 
in  the  forms  of  fungi  and  of  insect  larva.  The 
oriental  hornbeam  ((7.  orientaUs^  DeLunarok} 
is  only  a  dwarf  tree  or  shrub,  rising  to  the 
height  of  12  feet,  and  found  wild  in  Ana  !Mlnor 
and  the  Levant  Its  leaves  are  much  smaller, 
and  the  branches  grow  doser  together,  than 
those  of  the  En^^iah  hornbeam,  so  that  it  is  bet- 
ter fitted  for  hedges.  There  is  a  hornbeam  on 
the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  and,  according  to 
Boyle,  also  at  Mnssouree,  thriving  ,at  the  alti- 
tude of  6,500  feet  above  the  level*  of  the  sea. 
Its  wood  is  considered  durable  and  valuable  for 
building  purposes.  The  beech-like  hornbeam 
(G./offinea)  is  nearly  allied  to  the  G.  imentalis^ 
and  a  native  of  the  same  country.  In  the 
United  States  the  hornbeam  is  represented  in  a 
small  tree  from  10  to  12  feet  high,  growing 
along  streams,  its  trunk  covered  with  ridges, 
and  its  wood  white  and  very  hard.  It  is  the 
G*  Am&rieana  of  Miohauz.  Its  leaves  are  ovate- 
oblong,  doubly  serrate,  nearly  smooth ;  the  bar- 
ren flowers  are  borne  in  catkins  on  the  sides  of 
the  branches,  and  appear  before  the  leaves  ex- 
pand ;  the  fertile  flowers  come  out  of  the  same 
bud  with  the  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
When  mature,  the  fruit  heads  consist  of  a  series 
of  alternate  pairs  of  arrow-shaped  leaflets  co- 
hering at  the  base,  and  each  forming  a  cup, 
which  encloses  an  egg-shaped,  8-sided  nut.  The 
American  hornbeam,  where  it  has  had  ample 
space  in  which  to  grow,  is  a  low  tree  with  a 
broad,  round,  crowded,  leafy  head,  the  lower 
branohes  bending  nearly  to  the  ground  on  every 
side.  It  is  thus  a  tree  of  some  claim  to  beauty, 
and  it  forms  an  interesting  object  in  the  forest 
Easily  cultivated,  it  is  worthy  of  regard  in  ar- 
boriculture. Its  geographical  range  is  from  New 
England  to  Georgia. 

HOBNBILL  (fitiesroay  Linn.),  a  genus  of  coni- 
rostral  birds  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  of 
the  fiunilv  hieerotida.  The  prinoiptd  genus  hit' 
eerosvi  characterized  by  an  enormous  pill,  long, 
broad,  curved,  surmounted  by  helmet-like  prom- 


inences of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  with  com- 
pressed sides  and  acute  tip ;  the  lateral  margins 
are  more  or  less  jagged  and  serrated  in  the 
adult ;  the  nostrils  are  basal,  lateral  and  small ; 
the  wings  are  rather  short,  with  the  8d  quills 
nearly  as  long  as  the  4th  and  5th,  which  are 
equal  and  longest ;  tail  long  and  broiftd,  more  or 
less  graduated ;  tarsi  short,  robust,  covered  in 
front  by  large  transverse  scales ;  toes  broad  and 
long,  and  united  at  the  base  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  sole;  the  hind  toe  large  and  flat,  giving  a 
firm  support  in  their  leaping  mode  of  progres- 
sion ;  daws  long,  curved,  and  sharp.  The  face 
and  throat  are  more  or  less  naked^  sometimes 
with  a  gular  pouch ;  above  the  dyes  are  a  few 
bristly  hcurs,  like  lashes;  the  tongue  is  small 
and  cartilaginous.  Nearly  40  spedes  are  de- 
scribed, in  which  the  bill,  always  large,  has  a 
great  diversity  of  form,  varying  in  its  protuber- 
ances according  to  age;  bulky  though  it  be,  it 
is  of  a  light  and  cellular  structure,  and  by  no 
means  the  formidable  weapon  its  size  would  in- 
dicate ;  its  awkward  shape  and  slight  mechani- 
cal support  render  it  difficult  for  the  bird  to 
manage  except  for  seizing  obiects  requiring 
slight  force  ;  its  thin  edges,  brolcen  by  use,  un- 
dergo a  constant  process  of  repair.  Most  of  the 
species  are  of  lai^  size ;  they  are  observed  sin* 
giy  or  in  parties,  in  the  dense  jungles  and  woods, 
perched  on  the  highest  branches,  especially  on 
aecayed  limbs  near  rivers ;  they  feed  upon  pulpy 
fruits,  small  ouadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  in- 
sects, which  tney  crush  with  the  bill,  and,  aft^ 
tossing  them  into  the  lur,  swallow  whole ;  when 
hard  pressed  they  will  not  refuse  carrion.  The 
flight  is  heavy  and  straight,  generally  at  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  accompanied  by  a  remark- 
able noise ;  ttie  cries  are  hoarse  croaks  or  harsh 
screams ;  the  nest  is  hollowed  in  a  decayed  tree, 
and  the  eggs  are  about  4.  The  largest  spedes 
is  the  rhinoceros  hombill  (B.  rhinoceros^  Linn.), 
neariy  4  feet  long  with  an  expanse  of  wings  of 
about  8  feet ;  the  bill  is  neariy  a  foot  long,  the 
upper  mandible  having  a  recurved  prominence 
like  a  rhinoceros  horn,  giving  the  head  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  top-heavy ;  the  general  color 
is  black,  the  tail  being  tipped  with  dirty  white ; 
the  bill  is  bla<^  at  the  base,  reddish  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  light  yellow  at  the  point  It  is  a  stu- 
pid and  cowardly  bird,  seldom  showing  any 
vivacity  except  when  in  search  of  food ;  it  is 
found  in  India  and  its  archipelago,  and  is  com- 
mon in  collections  of  natural  history;  it  is 
voracious,  and  in  captivity  is  decidedly  omni- 
vorous. Thered-billeahornbill(J?.erytAr<>rAy»- 
ehu8^  Temm.),  a  native  of  Africa,  like  the  rest 
of  the  genua,  breeds  in  hollow  trees;  it  occu- 
pies holes,  according  to  Livingstone,  in  the  mo- 
pane  tree  {bauMnid)^  a  veir  hard  wood;  the 
female  makes  her  nest  in  February,  lining  it 
with  her  own  feathers,  and  lays  4  or  5  eggs,  of 
the  size  of  a  pigeon^s,  and  of  a  white  color ;  she 
remains  a  dose  prisoner  in  the  hole  until  the 
young  are  frilly  fledged,  a  period  of  8  or  10 
weeks;  during  this  time  the  opening  is  plas- 
tered up  with  day  by  the  male,  with  the  exoep- 
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tion  of  a  dit  8  or  4  Snohee  long  and  abont  } 
an  inch  wide,  exactly  fitting  the  shape  of  his 
beak,  and  through  this  he  feeds  the  female  and 
the  yonng.  While  thns  imprisoned  she  gets 
▼ery  fat,  and  is  esteemed  by  the  natives  a  dainty 
xnoroel;  they  often  dig  her  out,  letting  alone 
the  lean  and  overworked  male.  The  female 
sometimes  hatches  out  2  young,  and  by  the 
time  these  are  fully  fledged  2  others  are  just 
out  of  the  egg ;  she  then  leaves  the  nest  with 
the  2  oldest,  and  the  hole  is  again  plastered  up, 
both  parents  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  re- 
maining young  through  a  narrow  opening,  until 
they  tw>  are  able  to  come  forth. 

HORNBLENDE  (amphibole  of  Hatty),  a 
mineral  species  placed  by  Dana  in  the  augite 
section  of  the  anhydrous  silicates.  Its  compo- 
sition is  repr^ented  by  the  general  formula, 
4R0  SSiOi,  in  which  RO  may  be  either  lime, 
magnesia,  protoxide  of  iron,  or  manganese.  In 
some  varieties  the  silica  is  replaced  by  alumina. 
The  application  of  the  law  of  isomorphism  brinss 
together  under  the  same  species  many.minenus 
that  were  formerly  regarded  as  distinct ;  and  thus 
actinolite,  tremolite,  asbestus,  and  others,  are 
now  properly  included  in  this  species.  In  com- 
mon use  the  name  is  limited,  as  it  was  formerly 
applied,  only  to  the  dark  crystalline  minerals, 
which  are  met  with  in  long  slender  prisms, 
either  scattered  in  quartz,  granite,  and  other 
igneous  and  metamorphio  rocks,  or  generally 
cnsseminated  throughout  their  mass;  constitut- 
ing with  feldspar  alone  greenstone  and  varieties 
of  the  trappean  rocks  and  also  hornblende  slate ; 
with  feld^ar  and  quartz,  the  rook  syenite,  or 
if  mica  too  be  present,  qrenitio  granite.  The 
crystals  are  also  aggregated  together  to  form 
rocks  called  hornblende  or  amphibole  rocks, 
the  texture  of  which  is  sometimes  grantdar. 
The  color  of  the  mineral  is  usually  black  or 
dark  green,  owing  to  the  presence  of  much  iron; 
its  hardness  is  5-6;  specific  gravity,  8.1-8.4. 
It  has  close  affinities  with  augite,  and  on  cool- 
ing after  fusion  it  has  been  found  to  assume  the 
form  and  cleavage  of  this  mineral.  It  appears 
to  have  been  produced  under  conditions  of 
fnnon  and  cooling  which  cannot  be  imitated  in 
the  laboratory,  the  crystals  obtained  artificially 
being  of  the  augite  type. 

HORNE,  Gbobob,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate 
and  author,  bom  in  Otham,  Kent,  Nov.  1, 1780, 
died  in  Bath,  Jan.  17, 1792.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy, and  in  1758  took  orders,  and  soon  became 
distinguished  as  a  preacher.  He  became  presi- 
dent of  Magdalen  college  in  1768 ;  chaplain  to 
the  Yojig  in  1771 ;  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  1776;  dean  of  Canterbury 
in  1781 ;  and  bishop  of  Norwich  in  1790.  His 
writings,  which  are  numerous  and  on  various 
subjects,  were  collected  and  published  in  1795,  in 
6  vols.,  with  a  memoir  of  hislife;  &c.,  by  his  chap- 
Idn,  the  Rev.  William  Jones.  Sympathizing  in 
tiie  views  of  John  Hutchinson,  his  first  publica- 
tion was  an  ironical  attack  on  the  philosophy  of 
Newton  in  1751,  in  which  he  draws  a  parallel 
between  the  heathen  notions  of  Oioero's  JShmni- 


um  SdpionU  and  the  Newtonian  doctrines. 
This  was  followed  by  other  similar  works  in 
the  next  10  years,  in  which  he  attacked  such 
men  as  Drs.  Kennicott  and  Shuckford.  He  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  sermons ;  letters  to 
Dr.  Priestley ;  letters  on  infidelity ;  and  a  letter 
to  Adam  Smith  on  the  life,  death,  and  philoso- 
phy of  David  Hume.  His  great  work,  however, 
IS  his  "  Commentary  on  the  Psalms"  (2  vols. 
4to.,  Oxford,  1776),  on  which  he  bestowed  the 
labor  of  20  years. 

HORNE,  RiGHABD  Henbt,  an  English  author, 
bom  in  London  in  1808.  Disappointed  in  the 
hope  of  securing  a  military  appomtment  in  the 
East  India  company'p  service,  he  entered  the 
Mexican  navy  as  a  midshipman,  and  served  un- 
til the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  independence. 
Subsequentiy  he  devoted  himself  to  literature 
in  London,  and  wrote  "Cosmo  de  Medicis^" 
"The  Death  of  Marlowe,"  and  "The  Deatii 
Fetch,"  tragedies  founded  on  Elizabetiian 
models;  followed  by  the  "Adventures  of  a 
London  Doll,"  "The  Good-Natured  Bear,"  and 
"An  Exposition  of  the  False  Medium,  and 
Barriers  excluding  Men  of  Genius  from  tiie 
Public"  (8vo.,  1888).  Subsequentiy  he  pro- 
duced another  tragedy,  "Gregory  the  Seventh" 
(1840),  preceded  by  an  essay  on  tragic  infiuenoe 
which  has  been  much  commended ;  a  "  Life  of 
Napoleon"  (2  vols,  6vo.,  1841);  and  in  1848, 
"  Orion,  an  Epic  Poem,"  the  price  of  which  was 
announced  upon  the  titie  page  to  be  one  hx* 
thing.  This  sarcasm  upon  the  public  apprecia- 
tion of  modem  epic  poetry  attracted  attention 
to  the  work,  and  8  large  editions  were  soon  sold 
at  a  farthing  per  copy.  In  the  4th  edition  the 
price  was  raised  to  a  shilling,  and  in  the  5th  to 
half  a  crown,  so  that  the  speculation  eventually 
proved  a  good  one.  The  poem  is  perhaps  his 
best  literary  production.  It  was  succeeded  by 
"A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  a 
series  of  criticisms  on  living  English  authors; 
"  Spirit  of  Peers  and  People'^  (8vo.) ;  "  Ballads 
and  Romances"  (12mo.,  1846) ;  "  Judas  Iscariot, 
a  Mhracle  Play,  with  Poems"  (8vo.,  1848) ;  "  The 
Poor  Artist,  or  Seven  Eyesights  and  One  Ob- 
ject" (1850);  and  "The  Dreamer  and  the 
Worker^'  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1861).  In  1852,  in 
company  with  William  Howitt  and  others^  he 
left  England  to  settie  in  Australia,  and,  after 
digging  for  some  time  with  varied  success,  be- 
came consecutively  a  chief  of  mounted  police 
and  gold  commissioner  and  territorial  magis- 
trate. His  last  work.  "Australian  Facts  and 
Prospects,"  was  publisned  in  the  latter  part  of 
1859.  In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  he 
is  the  author  of  articles  in  various  periodicals. 

HORNE,  Thomas  Haktwell,  D.D.,  an  Eng. 
lish  author,  bom  Oct.  20, 1780.  He  was  edu- 
cated  at  Christ's  hospital,  where  he  remained 
from  1789  to  1795,  after  which  he  became  a 
derk  in  ar  barrister's  office,  and  devoted  his  leis* 
ure  to  solitary  study.  In  his  19t!i  year  he  pub- 
lished his  "Brief  view  of  the  Necessity  and 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Revelation."  Applynaj 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of 
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MOfed  literfttare,  he  produced  in  1818  his  *^Ia- 
trodaction  to  the  Oritical  Study  and  Knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,'^  in  consideration  of 
which  he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders  without 
the  usual  preliminaries.  He  received  the  degree 
of  B.D.  from  the  university  of  Oamhridge,  and 
in  1888  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St. 
Edmund  the  ^ing  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lon* 
doD,  haviuK  previously  heen  made  a  prebendary 
of  St  PauPs.  In  this  office  he  has  found  time 
to  produce  a  great  number  of  theological  and 
bibliographical  works.  The  most  important 
of  them  is  his  "Introduction'*  (10th  ed.,  4 
vols,  in  6,  London,  1856;  also  many  editions 
in  America),  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
highly  esteemed  critical  works  on  the  Scriptures. 
Among  lus  other  publications  are:  an  *^ Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Bibliography''  (2  vols., 
1814) ;  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Hogarth  (2 
vols..  1821) ;  "  Manual  for  the  Afflicted  "  (1882 ; 
8d  ed.  1842 ;  reprinted  in  Boston,  1888) ;  "  Prot- 
estant Memorial "  (1885 ;  10th  ed.  1850) ;  «  Man- 
ual of  Biblical  Bibliography"  (1889),  which  also 
formed  part  of  the  "  Introduction"  till  the  10th 
edition  of  the  latter;  ^'MariolatiT,  or  Facts 
and  Evidences  demonstrating  the  Worship  of 
the  Virgin  Ma^  by  the  Church  of  Bome"  (1840 ; 
edition  by  S.  F.  Jarvis,  D.D.,  Hartford,  1844): 
"  Popery  the  Enemy  and  Falsifier  of  Scripture'' 
(1844) ;  and  numerous  arfioles  in  critical  period- 
icalB  and  in  the  "EncydopiediaMetropolitana." 
HORNED  FROG,  or  Hoekkd  Toad,  an  igua* 
nian  lizard  of  the  genus  phrynos&ma  (Wieg- 
mann).  In  its  general  aspect  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  frog,  and  in  its  sluggishness  a  toad, 
hence  the  common  names;  but  it  is  a  true  liz- 
ard, and  in  no  respect  a  batrachian.  The  genus, 
which  comprises  about  half  a  dozen  species,  all 
North  American,  is  characterized  by  a  more  or 
less  circular  or  oval  body,  flattened,  and  covered 
with  tuberculated  scales ;  head  short,  triangular, 
with  prominent  vertex,  and  sharp  spines  or 
rough  knobs;  the  temporal  region  much  de- 
veloped ;  neck  very  short,  and  with  transverse 
folds  underneath;  nostrils  lateral,  near  the 
snout;  tympanum  visible  but  depressed;  den- 
tated  margin  on  the  flanks ;  no  spinal  or  caudal 
crest ;  tail  short  and  conical,  with  similar  spiny 
scales;  legs  of  nearly  equal  length  and  size, 
with  6  toes  on  each,  moderate,  the  2d  the 
longest,  and  with  sharp  and  curved  nails ;  fem- 
oral pores,  but  no  anal  present.  The  species 
are  found  in  Oalifomia,  Oregon,  Mexico,  and 
the  S.  W.  states.  For  fuU  descriptions  of  the 
species  by  Messrs.  Baird  and  Girard,  see  Oapt 
Stansbury's  '*  Expedition  to  Great  Salt  Lake," 
and  vol.  ii.  of  the  *^  Mexican  Boundary  Survey." 
The  best  known  species  is  the  P.  eomutum^ 
about  4^  inches  long;  the  general  color  above 
is  a  dnsky  gray,  with  black  bars  and  markings; 
below,  silvery  white.  This  species  is  not  un- 
fre<mently  carried  to  the  north  from  tTexas ;  in 
confinement  it  is  sluggish  and  will  rarely  take 
food,  but  is  s^d  to  be  active  in  pursuit  of  its  in- 
sect prey  in  the  wild  state ;  it  is  very  gentle  in 
its  disposition.    It  passes  the  winter  in  a  state 


of  lethargy  in  holes  due  by  Tarioos  rodents,  ap» 
pearing  about  April  and  disappearing  about  ()c- 
tober,  at  which  seasons  travellers  are  frequently 
annoyed  by  their  seeking  shelter  from  the  cold 
ni^ht  air  in  the  folds  of  their  blankets ;  their 
spiny  covering  makes  them  not  very  comfort- 
able bedfellows. — ^This  name  has  also  be^ 
^ven  to  a  true  batrachian,  a  frog  of  the  genus 
eeraiophrySf  in  which  the  head  is  more  or  less 
roughened  and  spiny;  it  is  8  times  as  large  as 
the  common  frog,  with  an  enormous  mouth; 
all  the  species  live  in  tropical  South  America, 
and  feed  upon  small  rodents,  birds,  other  frogs, 
toads,  and  mollusks. 

HORNEMANN,  F&iedsioh  Eonbad,  a  Ger- 
man traveller,  born  in  Hildeaheim  in  17y2,  died 
in  Tripoli  in  1800.  In  1797  he  set  out  from 
Alexandria  for  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  was 
made  a  prisoner  during  his  stay  at  Curo.  Re- 
leased by  the  French  and  provided  with  pass- 
ports by  Napoleon,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Feat- 
zan.  and  was  about  continuing  his  journey  when 
heoied.  The  diary  of  his  iourney  from  Cairo  to 
Moorzook  was  published  in  London  in  1802  in 
one  4to.  volume. 

HORNER,  Fbanois,  a  British  statesman  and 
ess^ist,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Aug.  12,  1778L 
died  in  Pisa,  Feb.  8,  1817.  He  was  educated 
at  the  high  school  and.university  of  Edinburgh, 
studied  for  the  bar  with  Henry  Brougham,  and 
was  one  of  the  originators,  with  him,  of  the 
^'Edinburgh  Review."  His  articles  are  chiefly 
on  subjects  connected  with  politics.  His  native 
city  affording  too  limited  a  field  for  his  ambition, 
in  1802  he  removed  to  London,  entered  at  Lin- 
coln's Imi,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1807. 
He  became  intimate  with  the  leading  whigs, 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
East  India  company  for  settling  the  nabob  of 
Arcot's  debts,  and  in  1806  entered  parliament 
as  member  for  the  ministerial  borough  of  St 
Ives.  He  lost  his  seat  in  1807,  when  parliament 
WAS  dissolved  after  a  change  of  ministry,  but  8 
months  aiterward  obtained  a  seat  as  member 
for  Wendover.  He  spoke  littie  at  first  and  then 
only  on  matters  of  business;  but  the  ability 
which  he  displaved  on  all  questions  of  politictd 
economy  soon  began  to  attract  general  atten- 
tion. Perhaps  lus  greatest  effort  was  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  great  bullion  question  in  1810,  and 
it  was  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  the  un- 
limited issue  of  paper  money  by  the  bank  of 
England  and  private  banks  was  stopped.  In 
1811  he  was  offered  by  Lord  Grenville  a  situa- 
tion as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury, 
but  declined  it  In  the  general  election  of  1812 
he  was  not  returned  to  parliament,  but  the  in- 
terest of  Lord  Grenville  procured  him  a  seat 
for  the  marquis  of  Buckingham's  borough  of  St. 
Mawes.  He  became  an  a(S:nowledged  leader  of 
the  whig  party  in  the  house,  but  disagreed  with  ; 
Lord  Grenville  on  the  Question  of  war  after  Na- 
poleon's return  from  Fllba,  and  consequentiy 
tendered  Uie  resignation  of  his  seat,  which  the 
marquis  of  Buckingham  refused  to  accept  His 
last  speech  was  on  June  25, 1816,  in  favor  of 
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fhe  OathoBo  olaiins  and  depreoatiDg  the  hanh 
treatment  of  Ireland ;  soon  after  which  he  made 
a  Tisit  to  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his  heal&,  and 
died  abroad.  His  private  character  was  no  less 
honorable  and  npnght  than  his  public  life,  and 
iuB  premature  death  was  nniyersally  lamented. 
His  character  is  thus  sommed  np  by  Sydney 
Smith:  ^^Tlie  commandments  were  written  in 
his  face,  and  I  have  often  told  him  there  was 
not  a  crime  he  might  not  commit  with  impn- 
nity,  38  no  judge  or  jmy  who  saw  him  would 
ever  give  the  smallest  degree  of  credit  to  any 
evidence  against  him ;  there  was  in  his  look  a 
calm  settled  love  of  all  that  was  good  and  hon- 
orable—an air  of  wisdom  and  sweetness;  yon 
saw  at  once  that  he  was  a  great  man,  whom 
natnre  had  intended  for  a  leader  of  human  be- 
ings; you  ranged  vounelf  wDIingly  under  his 
bftcmers,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  his  sway." 
Lord  Oockbum,  in  his  ^'Memorials  of  his 
Time'*  (Edinbur^^  1856),  says  of  him:  "It 
was  the  force  of  his  character  that  raised  him ; 
and  this  character  not  impressed  upon  him  by 
nature,  but  formed,  out  of  no  peculiarly  fine 
elements,  by  himsell  There  were  many  in  the 
house  of  commons  of  far  greater  abiUty  and 
eloquence,  but  no  one  surpassed  him  in  the  com- 
bination of  an  adequate  portion  of  these  with 
moral  worth.'*  Brougham,  Mackintosh,  Romilly, 
Alison,  and  others  equally  eminent  in  literature 
and  in  public  life,  were  aiso  his  intimate  fHends, 
and  in  their  speeches  and  by  the  pen  have 
borne  similar  testimony  to  his  virtues  and  his 
greatness.  Jeffrey  wrote  that  he  had  known 
no  instance  in  which  so  warm  and  so  honorable 
a  testimony  from  men  of  all  parties  had  been 
borne  to  the  merits  of  a  private  individual.  His 
monument  by  Ghantrey  was  erected  in  West- 
minster abbey.  His  ''  Memoirs  and  Ck>rrespond- 
ence'*  was  edited  by  his  brother  Leonard  (2  vols., 
London,  1848;  Boston,  1858);  in  the  appendix 
to  which  may  be  found  several  of  his  more 
important  speeches  in  parliament. — ^Lsokabd, 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  Scottish 
author,  bom  in  Edinbui^h  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century.  He  was  educated  in  £din- 
bun^,  and  at  an  early  age  manifested  a  taste  for 
geological  studies.  In  1827  he  received  the 
appointment  of  warden  of  the  university  of 
London,  in  the  organization  of  which  he  largely 
participated ;  and  since  1888  he  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  inspectors  under  the  factories  act, 
in  which  capacity  he  ha^  labored  with  benefit 
in  behalf  of  the  operatives  in  the  large  manu- 
fiieturing  towns.  He  is  the  author  or  several 
pamphlets  on  social  questions,  of  napers  on 
scientific  subjects,  and  of  an  address  before  the 
geological  society  of  London,  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1847.  In  1848  he  edited  the  ''  Me- 
moirs and  Ck)rre6pondence"  of  his  brother 
Francis  (2  vols.  8vo.). 

HOBNET,  a  stinging  hymenopterous  insect, 
of  the  family  diploptera  and  tribe  of  Dennaria 
or  wasps,  xmder  which  title  their  family  and 
generio  characters  will  be  given.  The  Euro- 
pean h<Hiiet  (Mspa  erdbrOf  Linn.)  is  about  an 


inch  long,  larger  than  the  common  wasp ;  the 
thorax  is  black  in  the  middle,  and  brown  else- 
where; the  abdomen  is  black  with  yellow 
borders,'  and  below  yellow  with  black  spots ; 
the  upper  lip  yellow,  and  the  eyes  blackish ; 
the  body  smooth ;  the  wings  are  longitudinallv 
folded,  and  the  mandibles  strong  and  dentateo. 
The  hornets,  like  the  wasps,  live  in  society,  in 
nests  containing  males,  females,  and  neuters, 
the  last  two  of  which  do  all  the  work  and  are 
armed  with  a  venomous  sting ;  their  societies 
are  republican,  several  females  and  their  broods 
living  and  working  harmoniously  together. 
The. nest  is  built  in  decayed  trees,  old  posts, 
and  in  almost  any  sheltered  place  in  barns 
and  porticoes;  it  is  of  a  rounded  form,  made 
of  coarse  materials,  and  of  the  color  of  faded 
leaves ;  the  materials  of  which  the  nest  is  com- 
posed are  prepared  from  particles  of  old  wood 
or  bark  by  their  mandibles,  reduced  to  a  kind 
of  papier  maeM  or  foft  pasteboard;  with  this, 
after  Uie  inside  of  the  nest  has  been  thickly 
plastered,  they  make  horizontal  combs  suspend- 
ed from  above  by  strong  columns,  the  central 
being  the  largest ;  the  cells  are  hexagonal,  with 
the  opening  downward.  A  few  females,  or 
perhaps  a  smgle  one,  having  escaped  the  rigors 
of  winter,  begin  to  construct  a  few  cells,  and 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  spring,  the  first  broods  being 
neuters,  which  when  perfect  help  their  mothers 
in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  nest ;  the  larva) 
are  footless,  each  enclosed  in  a  separate  cell, 
where  it  is  fed  on  insects  and  honey  stolen  from 
bees ;  when  the  larva  have  acquired  their  full 
growth,  they  line  the  cell  with  silk,  covering 
the  opening,  and  in  this  undergo  their  meta- 
morphosis. The  neuters  ud  in  building  the 
other  nests,  and  in  feeding  the  successive  broods 
of  larv» ;  as  the  family  increases,  new  cells  and 
additional  platforms  are  constructed.  The  young 
females  and  young  males  come  forth  about  the 
beginning  of  autunm,  and  all  larv»  which  can- 
not become  perfect  before  cold  weather  are  de- 
stroyed by  tne  neuters;  the  males  perform  no 
labor;  both  sexes  meet  on  the  trees  in  autunm, 
feeding  on  saccharine  Juices,  and  soon  perish 
from  the  cold.  There  are  about  160  individ- 
uals in  a  nest.  Hornets  prey  upon  other  insects, 
especially  flies,  upon  flesh,  and  ripe  and  sweet 
fruits;  they  also  rob  bees  of  their  honey;  a 
homef  s  nest  suspended  in  a  place  infested  by 
flies  will  soon  perceptibly  diminish  their  num- 
bers. If  their  nest  be  disturbed,  they  fiercely 
attack  and  sting  the  intruder,  causing  a  painful 
and  frequency  dangerous  wound.  The  wasp 
called  hornet  or  "  yellowjacket "  in  New  Eng- 
land is  the  F.  maculata  (I^inn.) ;  it  is  too  com- 
mon to  need  any  description,  and  its  habits  are 
those  of  the  family ;  it  is  often  seen  on  trees  in- 
fested with  aphides  or  plant  lice,  for  the  sake 
of  devouring  and  of  carrying  to  its  young  the 
honey  dew  or  sugary  excretion  of  these  insects. 
This  species  is  very  fierce  if  attacked.  The  nests 
of  some  of  the  8outh  American  species,  cleared 
of  the  platforms  of  cells,  are  used  as  baskets, 
being  l^ht,  strong,  and  very  light.    Hornets^ 
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like  the  other  wasps,  make  no  honey.  Many 
laree  wasps,  varied  with  black  and  yellow,  are 
called  hornets  in  different  parts  of  the  coantry. 

HORNPIPE,  a  wind  instrument,  once  a  fa- 
vorite with  the  Welsh  peasantry,  and  probably 
still  in  use  among  them,  consisting  of  a  wooden 
pipe  with  holes  at  stated  distances,  and  a  horn 
at  each  end.  The  tone  is  pleasing,  and  some- 
what resembles  that  of  the  nautboy.  For  this 
instrument  was  composed  the  lively  dance  tune 
known  as  the  hornpipe,  a  name  applied  also  to 
the  dance  which  accompanies  it.  60th  the  tune 
and  the  dance  are  supposed  to  be  of  English  in- 
vention, and  the  former  is  generally  in  triple 
time,  6  crotchets  in  a  bar. 

HOROLOGY.    See  Clocks  ato  Watches. 

HORROOKS,  or  Horboz,  Jeremiah,  an  Eng- 
lish astronomer,  born  in  Toxteth,  near  Liverpool, 
about  1619,  died  Jan.  8, 1641.   At  Cambridge  he 

Said  particular  attention  to  astronomy,  and  he 
as  described  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in 
finding  the  works  of  good  authors  on  the  subject. 
After  devoting  some  time  to  the  works  of  Lans- 
berg,  which  he  afterward  regretted,  he  found  the 
writings  of  Tycho  Brahe  and  Kepler,  and  stud- 
ied them  with  great  attention.  He  was  the  first 
to  observe  the  planet  Venus  on  the  disk  of  the 
sun.  This  observation  was  made  Nov.  24, 1639, 
and  his  account  of  it,  called  Venus  in  Sole  wa^ 
was  printed  by  Hevelius  at  the  end  of  his  Mer- 
euritu  in  Sole  visus  (Dantzic,  1662).  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  theory  that  the  lunar  mo- 
tions might  be  represented  by  supposing  an  el- 
liptic orbit,  if  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse 
were  made  to  vary,  and  an  oscillatory  motion 
given  to  the  line  of  apsides.  Newton  sdfterward 
verified  his  suppositions,  and  showed  that  they 
were  consequences  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 
The  remaining  works  of  Horrocks  were  pub- 
lished by  Wallis  in  1672,  with  an  exposition  of 
his  lunar  theory  by  Flamsteed. 

HORRY,  an  E.  district  of  S.  Carolina,  bor- 
dering on  the  Atlantic  and  N.  Carolina,  hound- 
ed W.  by  the  Little  Pedee,  which  flows  into 
the  Great  Pedee  on  the  S.  W.  border  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  drained  by  the  Waccamaw  river ;  area, 
1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,646,  of  whom 
2,075  were  slaves ;  white  pop.  in  1859,  5,727. 
It  has  a  low  marshy  surface,  and  is  F^ly  cov- 
ered with  large  forests  of  pine.  The  soil  is 
generally  poor.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
127,T00  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  137,303  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  484,970  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were 
50  grist  mills,  23  turpentine  distilleries,  88 
churches,  and  488  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Capital,  Con  way  borough. 

HORSA.    See  HpNOfST. 

HORSE,  a  well  known,  simple-hoofed,  non- 
ruminating  quadruped,  constituting  the  soliped 
family  of  Ouvier*s  order  of  pachydffrmata ;  and, 
in  Prof.  Owen's  system,  the  family  wlidungula^ 
of  the  order  perissodaetyla  (odd-toed),  of  the 
group  ungulata  (hoofed),  and  of  the  mamma- 
lian sub-class  gyrencephala  (wave-brained). 
Zoologically  considered,  the  family  consists  of 
the  single  genua  equui  (Linn.),  aistinguished 


from  all  other  quadrupeds  by  having  only  ono 
apparent  toe  and  a  single  solid  hoof  on  each 
foot,  although  under  the  skin  on  the  sides  of  the 
metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  are  the  mdi* 
ments  of  two  others  on  each  limb.  The  den* 
tition  is :  6  sharp  and  cutting  incisors  in  each 
jaw;  0  molars  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  with 
crowns  of  a  quadrangular  form,  and  having  the 
surface  intersected  by  deep  plates  of  enamel 
arranged  in  4  crescentic  masses,  and  with  a 
smidl  additional  disk  of  enamel  on  the  inner 
border  of  the  npper  teeth ;  there  are  also,  in 
the  males,  2  small  upper  canines,  and  sometames 
lower  oneus,  usually  absent  in  the  female? ;  there 
is  a  considerable  space  between  the  caninea  and 
the  molars,  q>posite  the  commissure  of  the  lips, 
which  man  has  availed  himself  of  to  introduce 
the  bit,  by  which  this  powerful,  intelligent,  and 
useful  animal  is  subjugated  to  his  uses;  in  the 
young  animal  there  are  also  deciduous  molars. 
The  different  species  of  equu$^  as  the  zebras  and 
the  asses  (mentioned  in  the  article  Asa),  so  re- 
semble each  other  in  outward  form  and  inter- 
nal economy,  that  the  description  of  the  typical 
species^  the  horse,  will  answer  for  all,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  structural  peculiarities ;  they 
are  so  nearly  related  to  each  other,  that  they 
will  breed  together,  producing  more  or  less  fer- 
tile hybrids,  as  is  well  known  in  the  cases  of 
the  horse  and  ass,  and  both  with  the  zebras, 
&c.  The  skull  of  the  horse  is  remarkable  for 
the  great  width  between  the  orbits,  its  flatness, 
the  length  of  the  face  compared  with  the  crani- 
um, and  the  verticisd  depth  of  the  lower  jaw: 
theintermaxillaries  project  considerably  beyond 
the  nasal  bones,  the  latter  overhanging  the 
cavity  of  the  nostrUs;  the  temporal  arch  is 
short,  straight,  and  situated  in  the  posterior 
third  of  the  skull.  The  cervical  vertebrso  are 
of  large  size,  and  the  posterior  are  oblong  with 
short  processes,  so  as  to  secure  great  medom 
of  motion  in  the  neck ;  the  dorsals  are  18,  with 
short  transverse  processes,  and  very  long  spinous 
anteriorly  to  anord  origins  for  the  ligament 
which  supports  the  head ;  the  lumbar  are  6 
(but  5  in  the  ass),  broad  and  firmly  joined  to* 
gether,  witli  remarkably  well  developed  pro- 
cesses, especially  the  transverse;  the  sacrum  is 
a  single  bone,  made  up  of  6  consolidated  verte- 
brsB,  in  a. continuous  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
spine,  and  united  to  the  last  lumbar  by  the  very 
large  articulating  oblique  processes  of  the  lat- 
ter, securiuff  a  springiness  in  this  region  in  leap- 
ing and  galloping;  the  caudals  vary  from  17  to 
21,  having  the  form  of  vertebr®  only  in  the 
npper  ones.  The  chest  is  capacious,  compressed 
laterally  in  front,  and  prolonged  in  advance  of 
the  first  rib  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  the 
thorax  of  a  bird ;  in  the  middle  and  posterior 
portions  it  is  rounded,  and  extends  far  back 
toward  the  pelvis ;  the  ribs  are  18  purs,  the 
anterior  broad  and  massive  (8  being  true),  and 
the  posterior  more  slender.  The  davide  is 
absent,  and  the  coracoid  process  very  rudiment- 
ary ;  the  shoulder  blades  are  triangular,  with  a 
prominent  spine,  dosely  approximated  to  the 
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obest,  transmittinff  the  weight  of  this  half  of 
the  body  perpenaicularly  to  the  ground;  the 
arm  bone  is  short  and  strong ;  the  forearm  con* 
Bists  almost  entirely  of  the  greatly  developed 
radins,  the  nlna  being  a  mere  appendage  con- 
solidated in  the  adolt  animal  to  its  posterior 
snrface,  thongb  its  olecranon  process  is  of  large 
size,  affording  a  powerftQ  purchase  to  the  ex- 
tensor muscles;  there  are  no  movements  of 
{>ronation  and  supination,  but  only  of  hinge- 
ike  flexion  and  extension.  The  carpus  or  wrist 
has  7  bones  in  2  rows,  4  in  the  upper  and  8  in 
the  lower;  the  metacarpus  consists  of  a  single 
long  bone,  the  shank  or  cannon  bone,  and  of  2 
snuiller  supplementary  pieces;  this  long  bone 
represents  the  middle  finger  metacarpal  of  the 
human  hand,  and  the  others  the  ring  and  fore- 
finger metadtrpals,  those  of  the  thumb  and  lit- 
tle finger  being  absent  The  fore  foot  is  made 
up  of  8  bones  representing  the  8  phalanges  of  a 
middle  finger,  called  respectively  the  great  and 
little  pastern  and  coffin  bones,  the  latter  large 
and  crescentio.  supporting  the  hoof;  tiiere  are 
also  8  sesamoid  bones  implanted  in  the  flexor 
tendon  of  the  foot.  The  pelvis  is  remarkable 
for  the  elongation  of  the  ilium  and  the  outward 
extension  of  the  crest  and  spine ;  the  thigh 
bone  is  massive,  and  so  short  that  it  is  entirely 
concealed  under  the  integuments  of  the  trunk, 
what  is  commonly  called  the  thigh  being  in 
reality  the  leg ;  the  leg  is  formed  almost  entire- 
ly by  the  tibia,  which  is  very  strong  at  its  upper 
portion,  the  fibula  being  a  long  slender  bone 
among  the  muscles  lost  about  the  lower  third 
of  tiie  tibia;  the  tarsus  consists  of  6  bones,  the 
astragalus  or  cockal  bone,  the  os  calcis  or  heel 
bone,  the  cuboid,  the  navicular,  and  the  middle 
and  lesser  cuneiform  bones,  the  internal  or  great 
cuneiform  being  absent  with  the  great  toe  which 
it  supx>ort8;  the  metatarsus  and  Ibe  hind  foot 
are  constituted  as  in  the  anterior  limb,  and  the 
bones  have  received  the  same  names.  The 
muscular  system  of  the  horse  is  very  different 
from  that  of  man,  and  has  been  described  mi- 
nutely im  treatises  on  veterinary  medicine.  The 
jpannieuhu  carruma^  of  which  the  platytma 
myoidei  of  man  is  a  rudiment,  is  greatly  devel- 
oped, and  very  movable,  affording  support  and 
protection  to  yarious  organs.  The  spinal  mus- 
cles are  of  great  extent  aud  strength-,  especially 
in  the  neck  and  tail,  which  admit  of  much  pre- 
cision and  grace  of  motion;  the  extensors  of 
the  forearm,  the  gluteus  medius  (the  kicking 
muscle),  and  the  muscles  of  the  loins,  extremi- 
ties, and  neck,  are  generally  very  powerful ;  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  particularly  those  of  the 
Hps  and  nostrils,  are  largely  developed,  giving 
the  well  known  yariety  of  facial  expression  in 
this  animal.  The  molar  teeth  of  the  horse  may 
be  known  from  those  of  other  herbivora  by  the 
arrangement  of  Uie  patches  of  enamel  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  by  tiieir  great  length  before  they 
divide  into  fangs.  The  incisors  are  close  together 
in  a  circle  at  the  end  of  the  jaws,  slightly  curved, 
with  long  simple  fimgs ;  the  crowns  are  broad, 
thick,  and  shor^  of  an  elliptical  form  before 


they  are  much  worn ;  a  fold  of  enamel  pene- 
trates the  crown  like  the  inverted  finger  of  a 
glove,  which  presents  an  island  of  enamel  en- 
closing a  cavity  partly  filled  with  cement  and 
partly  by  the  food ;  this  is  called  the  "mark,'^ 
and  is  usefbl  in  determining  the  age  of  the 
animal,  disappearing  in  very  old  horses,  whose 
teeth  get  worn  below  the  penetratiug  fold ;  ac- 
cording to  Owen,  it  is  usually  obliterated  in  the 
middle  incisors  of  the  2d  set  at  the  6th  year, 
and  in  the  next  and  outer  pairs  in  the  7th  and 
8th  years  respectively  in  the  lower  jaw,  re- 
maining longer  in  the  upper,  and  in  both  its 
place  is  indicated  for  years  by  the  darker  color 
of  the  cement,  even  to  the  age  of  16,  after  which 
the  summits  begin  to  assume  a  triangular  form ; 
the  milk  incisors  are  all  shed  before  the  age  of  6 
years.  The  salivary  glands,  especially  the  pa- 
rotid, are  remarkably  developed ;  the  stomach 
is  simple  and  capacious;  the  intestinal  canal  is 
long,  but  short  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
ruminants ;  but  the  colon  is  of  enormous  ca- 
pacity, as  also  is  the  csBCum,  apparently  occupy- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity ; 
the  smidl  intestine  is  about  56  feet  long,  with  a 
drcumference  of  from  2^  to  6  inches;  the 
Cfficum  is  2i  feet  long,  and  2  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  widest  part;  the  colon  and  reo- 
tum  are  21  feet  long,  the  former  averaging  2 
feet  in  circumference ;  the  whole  canal,  there- 
fore, is  about  80  feet  long.  The  liver  weighs 
between  4  and  5  lbs.,  having  no  gall  bladder, 
and  the  spleen  12  ounces ;  the  urinary  bladder 
is  small  m  comparison  with  the  size  of  the 
animal,  its  circumference  when  moderately  dis- 
tended being  about  H  feet ;  the  mammary  nip- 
Eles  are  2,  inguinal,  and  have  at  the  base  a 
oUow  cavity  which  permits  the  accumulation 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  milk,  which  is 
often  removed  by  man  as  an  article  of  diet, 
especially  for  invalids.    The  hoof  of  Ibe  horse 

S resents  an  admirable  adaptation  to  secure  so- 
dity  and  elasticity  in  an  instrument  of  pro- 
gression ;  the  whole  exterior  homy  covering, 
to  which  the  shoe  is  attached,  composed  of 
modified  epidermic  structure  (see  Hobn),  is  a 
hollow  cone  truncated  above,  into  which  the 
coffin  bone  is  received;  highest  in  front,  it 

Sradually  diminishes  backward,  where  it  is  sud- 
enly  turned  inward,  becoming  mixed  with  the 
sole,  supporting  the  under  parts  of  the  foot,  and 
protectmg  the  sole  and  the  frog  from  too  rough  * 
pressure  against  the  ground ;  this  interntt  wful, 
called  the  ^^  bars  of  die  foot,"  by  its  sloping  di- 
rection distributes  the  weight  of  the  body  to- 
ward the  sides  of  the  hoof,  with  whose  numer- 
ous perpendicular  homy  laminaB  interdigitate 
similar  processes  ttom  the  vascular  surface  of 
the  coffin  bone.  In  the  triangular  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  foot  is  an  elastic  homy  mass  call- 
ed the  frog,  its  base  connecting  the  posterior 
curves  of  the  hoof,  the  sides  united  with  the 
bar,  and  the  point  extending  about  to  the  centre 
of  the  sole ;  on  the  sides  are  deep  channels,  to  al- 
low of  its  expansion  and  render  the  foot  elastic ; 
its  actual  thickness  in  bom  is  not  so  great 
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as  farriers  seem  to  think^  from  the  freedom 
with  which  they  use  the  paring  knife ;  in  a 
well  formed  foot,  the  base  of  the  frog  ought  to 
oocnp7  a  6^  part  of  the  circomference  of  the 
circle  of  the  hoof;  in  the  centre  of  the  frog  is  a 
*horn7  conical  cavity  of  considerable  depth, 
whicn  protects  the  partially  deft  foot  from 
further  rupture,  adds  to  the  dastioity,  secures  a 
firmer  hold  on  loose  soils,  and  passing  above 
into  the  substance  of  the  sensitive  frog  serves 
to  unite  firmly  the  two  halves  of  the  foo^  which 
are  completely  divided  in  ruminants ;  this  homy 
cone  has  been  called  the  frogstay  or  bolt.  The 
sensitive  frog  falls  into  the  inverted  arch  of  the 
homy  frog,  which  are  thus  held  mutually  in 
place  and  preserved  from  external  shock.  The 
sole  is  an  irregular  plate  of  hom,  closing  up  the 
lower  opening  of  the  foot,  of  an  arched  form, 
abutting  everywhere  against  the  sides  of  the 
wall,  another  contrivance  for  securing  elasticity. 
The  foot  of  the  horse,  therefore,  though  solid  m 
front,  is  partially  deft  behind,  so  that  the  terms 
Bolidungula  and  solipoda  cannot  strictly  be 
applied  to  it;  indeed  a  solid,  conlmuous,  un- 
yielding circle  of  horn  would  be  very  painful  if 
not  entirely  useless  as  an  instrument  of  active 
progression ;  this  beautiful  structure,  however, 
IS  sadly  interfered  with  in  almost  all  methods 
of  shoeing.  Immediately  under  the  hoof  are 
extensive  cartilages,  attached  to  the  last  two 
bones,  protecting  the  upper  part  of  the  strac- 
ture  and  adding  greatiy  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
foot,  and  permitting  the  movements  of  the 
coffin  bone  within  the  hoof;  in  old  horses  these 
cartilages  may  become  partially  ossified,  and 
are  then  called  ring-bones.  Under  the  hoof  is 
also  a  very  sensitive  and  vascular  layer,  from 
which  the  hoof  originates,  analogous  to' the  soft 
core  of  hollow  horns  and  the  matrix  of  nails. 
The  eyes  of  the  horse  are  large,  and  the  sight 
excellent,  and  capable  of  distinguishing  objects 
by  night;  the  ears  are  large  and  very  movable, 
and  the  sense  of  hearing  very  acute,  as  in  other 
timid  and  comparatively  defenceless  animals; 
the  sense  of  smell  is  also  acute,  as  is  seen  in 
their  selection  of  food  and  in  the  recognition  of 
their  masters ;  the  cutaneous  sense  is  very  fine^ 
and  the  tactile  powers  of  their  movable  lips 
exquisite.  The  food  is  exclusively  vegetable,  in 
a  state  of  nature.  The  time  of  gestation  is 
about  11  months,  and  the  foal  in  the  domes- 
•  ticated  state  sucks  0  or  7  months;  the  sexes 
are  sepirated  at  2  years,  at  S  they  may  be  bro- 
ken, and  at  4  be  ridden.  The  disposition  of  the 
horse  is  natunally  gentie  and  confident,  which 
qualities  have  made  it  the  most  useful  of 
animals  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  war;  it  is 
bold,  however,  in  the  defence  of  its  young,  and 
occasionally  an  animal  is  vicious,  either  natur- 
ally or  from  bad  treatment  in  youth.  As  we 
have  horses  varying  in  size  from  the  Shetiand 
pony  to  the  Flanders  dray  horse,  and  in  pro- 
portions from  the  thorough-bred  racer  to  the 
Canadian  cob,  with  every  variety  of  color,  so 
we  find  great  diversity  in  their  moral  qualities; 
some  are  bold,  intelligent^  or  good-natured,  and 


others  timid,  stupid,  or  cross,  and  by  career 
from  neglect  each  of  these  quatities  becomes  the 
diaracteristic  of  a  race.  Their  mov^nents  are 
many ;  beside  the  walk,  trot,  gallop,  and  am- 
ble, pace,  or  rack,  some  horses  gallop  with  the 
fore  legs  and  trot  with  the  hind,  others  move 
each  leg  separately  in  succession,  and  others 
execute  many  artificial  movements,  the  remit 
of  education.  The  horse  is  quick  to  perceive 
and  has  an  excellent  memory,  two  qualities 
which  render  his  education  easy  and  extensive ; 
he  is  capable  of  deep  and  lasting  attachment. 
The  neigh  or  Toice  of  the  horse  is  well  known, 
the  females  exercising  it  less  frequentiy  than 
the  males.  The  horse  rarely  lives  to  a  greater 
age  than  80  years,  and  is  not  serviceable  fbr 
speed  or  very  hard  work  for  more  than  half 
this  period.  In  compact  form,  elegance  of  pro- 
portions, and  grace  of  movement,  combining 
speed  and  strength,  it  is  surpassed  by  no  animal ; 
sculptors  and  painters  have  made  the  horse  the 
subject  of  their  chisels  and  pencils,  and  poets, 
sacred  and  secular,  have  sung  its  praises  from 
time  immemorial.  Almost  every  part  of  the 
horse  after  death  is  useful  to  man  ;  his  skin  is 
valuable  for  gloves,  his  hair  for  making  doth, 
his  bones  for  buttons  and  for  grinding  into 
fertilizers,  his  fiesh  as  food  for  hounds  if  not 
for  man,  his  hoofi)  for  making  glue,  and  his  in- 
testines for  the  manufacture  of  delicate  mem- 
branous tissues ;  so  that  the  horse,  said  in  an- 
cient fable  to  have  been  created  by  Neptune  as 
the  animal  most  useful  to  man,  can  safely  lay 
claim,  both  living  and  dead,  to  being  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  human  race,  llie  expe- 
rience of  continental  Europe  has  amply  proved 
that  horse  fiesh  is  a  savory,  nutritious,  and 
wholesome  article  of  food;  in  France  scientific 
committees  appointed  by  government  have  thor- 
oughly investigated  the  subject,  and  have  pro- 
nounced from  specimens  before  them  on  the 
table  that,  whether  in  soup,  roasted,  boiled,  or 
otherwise  cooked,  it  is  folly  equal  to  beef. — 
The  original  native  country  of  the  horse  is  not 
certainly  known ;  but  he  was  most  probably 
first  brou^t  under  the  subjection  of  man  in 
central  Asia  or  in  the  part  of  nortbem  AfHca 
adjacent  to  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  Useful  asis  the 
horse  to  man,  his  more  humble  brother,  the  aas, 
was  preferred  by  nations  of  remote  antiquity, 
from  its  easier  management,  hardier  nature, 
and  the  homelier,  cheaper,  and  lees  abundant 
food  required  to  keep  it  in  good  condition; 
when  greater  wealth,  with  its  consequent  wan 
and  pursuits  of  distant  commerce,  became  com- 
mon, the  more  lordly,  strong,  swift,  and  expen- 
sive horse  was  highly  prized ;  the  number  ex- 
isting in  Fgypt,  Asia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and 
used  for  warlike  purposes,  was  very  great 
Horses  exist  in  the  wild  state  in  northern  Ana 
and  in  America,  the  feral  descendants  of  indi- 
viduals formerly  domesticated;  in  such  cases 
they  live  in  large  troops,  as  on  the  prairies  of 
the  West,  the  pampas  of  South  America,  and  the 
plains  of  Tartary,  conducted  in  their  wanderings 
and  batties  by  an  old  male  who  has  conquered 
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ihe  poBttion  of  obief  by  Baperior  strength  and 
eouTage,  und  wbo,  wben  bis  powers  ful,  is  peace- 
fnllj  saperseded  by  another  possessing  the  same 
qaaiities.  When  danger  threatens,  they  c]ose 
their  ranks,  and  present  an  unbroken  cirde  of 
heels  to  the  enemy,  which  is  generally  some  of 
the  larger  camivora.  The  horse  (e^^wus  eabal-^ 
htB^  Lum.),  whether  originating  in  northern 
Africa  or  in  northern  Asia,  probably  exists 
nowhere  at  the  present  time  in  its  original 
oharaoter;  but  wild  horses,  which  have  lived 
independenUy  for  many  generations,  entirely 
exempt  from  the  inflnenoe  of  man,  afford  a  tol- 
erable idea  of  what  the  primeval  animal  was. 
Wild  horses,  as  now  met  with,  are  generally 
smaller  but  more  moscnlar  than  the  domestic- 
ated ones,  with  less  variety  of  color,  stronger 
Ihnbs,  lai^ger  head,  longer  and  less  erect  ears, 
more  bnshy  mane,  less  sleek  coats,  and  smaller 
and  more  pointed  hoofs.  When  these  troops 
&I1  in  with  domesticated  horses,  the  latter  are 
slmoet  certain  to  msh  after  in  a  wild  stampede 
and  to  be  irrecoverably  lost  The  wild  horse, 
even  when  addt,  is  readily  brought  to  the  do- 
mesticated state ;  the  American  Indians  are  very 
dexterous  in  taking  them  on  the  prauries  and  the 
pampas  by  means  of  lassos,  ana  much  of  the 
wealth  of  many  tribes  consists  in  their  herds  of 
these  animals  roaming  without  any  apparent 
controL  The  wild  tro<ms  have  no  fixed  place 
of  abode  or  of  repose,  frequenting  the  richest 
pasturages,  and  resting  at  night  in  dry  and 
sheltered  situations;  they  have  great  dread  of 
storms  and  high  winds,  and  a  loud  thunder 
clap  wiU  put  them  to  flight  in  the  utmost  confh- 
don  and  alarm. — ^Most  countries  have  peculiar 
breeds  of  horses^  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
wants  of  the  region.  In  the  deserts  of  Arabia 
we  find  a  horse  remarkable  for  fleetness,  en- 
dnrance,  and  docility.  The  Arabian  horse  has 
been  described  under  that  title;  its  blood  by 
intermixture  has  been  made  to  improve  other 
races  of  all  sizes  and  constitutions,  producing 
the  breeds  most  highly  valued  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  Tartar  horses  are  small 
and  ewe-necked,  but  hardy,  accustomed  to  in- 
clemencies of  weather  and  scardtyof  food,  per- 
forming long  Journeys  with  great  speed;  these 
are  almost  as  wild  as  their  masters,  littie  cared 
for,  and  esteemed  only  for  speed,  endurance, 
and  as  food.  The  Persian  horse  is  descended 
from  the  Arab,  but  is  inferior  in  speed  and  less 
enduring;  it  has  a  finer  head  and  a  better 
turned  croup  than  the  Arab ;  it  was  brought 
to  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
by  its  cross  produced  an  excellent  breed.  The 
showy  Barbary  horse  has  been  described  under 
Babb  ;  the  Spanish  breed,  mixed  with  the  barb, 
long  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  in  Europe 
bom  for  civil  and  military  purposes ;  their  pro- 
portions were  fine,  their  movements  elegant 
and  spirited,  and  their  disposition  mild  and  do- 
cile ;  they  have  now  much  degenerated  from 
want  of  care.  The  Turkish  horses  have  the 
chief  characters  of  the  Arab,  from  which  they 
are  descended.    The  horses  of  Germany  and 


France  have  been  modified  by  all  the  above 
breeds,  and  are  very  hardy,  and  able  to  endure 
the  services  of  military  campaigns  better  than 
any  horses  except  perhaps  the  English;  the 
Dutch  breed  are  very  large,  and  excellent  for 
draught,  but  good  for  littie  else.  The  Engli^ 
have  paid  the  most  attention  to  the  bve^dng 
of  horses,  and  have  surpassed  all  other  nations 
in  the  one  quisJity  of  speed ;  the  English  racer 
is  unequalled  for  quickness  and  endurance,  in 
which  respects  he  exceeds  the  best  horses  of 
the  original  oriental  stock.  America  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  best  breeds  of  the  old  world, 
and  can  compare  &vorably  with  any  country; 
her  trotting  horses  have  no  superiors  in  their 
peculiar  ^ait.  The  race  horse  is  the  product  of 
the  Arabian  with  the  native  English  breed,  com- 
menced by  James  I.,  improved  by  Ohsxles  II., 
who  imported  barbs  and  Turkish  stallions,  and 
crossed  by  the  Darley^s  and  Godolphin  Arabian, 
to  the  blood  of  the  latter  of  which  may  be  traced 
the  best  racers  of  England.  The  best  height  for 
a  race  horse  is  from  6  feet  2  to  5  feet  8  inches; 
If  minutes  is  firstrate  time  for  a  single  mile ; 
West  Australian's  Ascot  cup  race  in  1864  was 
2i  miles,  with  8  st.  6  lbs.,  in  4  minutes  and  27  sec* 
onds.  The  most  serviceable  hunter  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  crossing  of  a  stidlion  of  tiie  first  blood 
with  a  less  pure  mare ;  according  to  its  blood, 
it  is  fimious  in  the  field,  on  the  road,  in  war,  and 
for  draught;  the  hunter  is  called  upon  to  ex- 
ercise his  powers  on  very  different  grounds  and 
with  heavier  weight  than  the  racer,  and  ought 
to  have  a  long  frame,  shorter  le^  and  more 
vigorous  shape  than  the  latter,  with  moderate 
size,  firm  constitution,  and  great  courage.  Cross- 
ing the  thoroughbred  with  cold-blooded  mares 
produces  the  more  strong-limbed  varieties  used 
as  carriage  horses,  roadsters  chargers,  and  cav- 
alry horses.  Another  and  a  different  race  is  seen 
in  the  different  kinds  of  dray  horses,  remarkable 
for  strength,  intelligence,  and  docility.  For  tiie 
various  local  breeds  of  this  and  other  countries, 
and  for  the  general  management  and  diseases  of 
horses,  the  reader  must  consult  the  numerous 
special  works  on  these  subjects. — ^There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  horse  was  unknown  to  the  natives 
of  America  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Eu- 
ropeans, and  it  is  certain  also  that  tills  animal 
inhabited  this  country  during  the  postpliocrae 
period,  contemporaneously  with  the  mastodon 
and  megalonyx;  its  fossil  remains,  chiefly  molar 
teeth,  have  been  so  frequentiy  found,  especial- 
ly in  the  southern  stat^  and  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  have  been  so  carefully  examined  by 
Dr.  Lund,  Prof.  Owen,  Prof.  Leidy,  and  other 
competent  paladontologists,  that  no  doubt  can 
remain  of  the  former  existence  of  the  horse  in 
the  western  world.  The  K  necgmu  (Lund)  and 
R  major  (De  Kay)j  two  species  of  the  closely 
allied  genus  hippinon^  and  one  of  hippoikerium, 
indicate  that  the  eouine  family  were  well  repre- 
sented in  America  in  former  geological  periods ; 
whether  this  ancient  horse,  of  about  the  same 
size  as  the  recent  one,  and  distinguished  by 
the  usually  more  complex  folds  of  the  enamel 
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of  the  molars,  became  eniirelj  extinct  before  the 
creation  of  man,  may  admit  Of  question.  Prof. 
Leidy  says  there  \b  no  room  to  doubt  the  former 
existence  of  the  horse  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, at  the  same  tiihe  with  the  mastodon,  and 
that "  man  probably  was  his  companion."  The 
fossil  horse  nas  also  been  found  in  the  old  world, 
in  the  pliocene  of  Europe  with  the  mastodon  and 
tapir  and  through  all  the  diluvial  period,  and  in 
the  upper  tertiary  of  Asia ;  there  are  2  or  8 
species  described  in  Europe,  and  as  many  in  Asia. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  horse  inhabited 
the  old  world  as  well  as  the  new  before  the  ad- 
vent of  man ;  and  some  of  these  antediluvian 
species  may  have  become  extinct,  while  others 
persisted  in  a  declining  condition  during  the 
early  part  of  the  human  epoch. — See  Hamil- 
ton Smith,  on  the  natural  history  of  the  equida^ 
in  the  "  Naturalist's  Library." — ^Hobse  Bbeak- 
IXQ,  or  Trainino,  the  art  of  educating  the  horse 
for  use,  includes  in  its  full  sense  not  only  his 
simple  familiarization  with  the  harness  and 
saddle,  but  the  preparation  of  the  race  horse 
and  the  refinements  of  the  manage.  The  pro- 
cess is  earliest  commenced  upon  the  race  horse, 
Xjally  in  England,  where  races  of  two-year- 
occur  constantly  during  the  racing  sea- 
son. The  trainers  begin  wi&  the  weaning  of 
the  colt ;  but,  as  is  the  case  with  all  race  horses, 
they  attend  chiefly  to  their  physical  condi- 
tion, which  they  bring  to  great  perfection  by 
high  feeding  and  sweating,  and  no  further  ed- 
ucation is  given  than  will  enable  the  animal  to 
bear  the  saddle,  bridle,  and  jockey  that  guides 
him  in  the  contest.  The  Arabs,  like  most  other 
equestrian  peoples,  commence  the  education  of 
their  horses  at  the  age  of  IB  months,  advancing 
by  very  slow  degrees,  and  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion (the  bridle  and  saddle  are  first  put  on  at 
from  24  to  27  months),  their  object  being  not 
only  to  render  them  obedient  to  every  wish  of 
the  master,  but  to  confirm  their  strength  and 
develop  their  physical  qualities  to  the  highest 
degree.  A  thoroughly  educated  Arab  horse  of 
the  best  blood  will  not  only  endure  a  wonder- 
fol  amount  of  prolonged  effort,  but  possesses  a 
suppleness  and  docility  not  surpassed  by  the 
most  highly  educated  animals  of  the  civilized 
manage.  The  Arabs  treat  their  colts  with 
great  kindness,  but  as  they  become  older  they 
are  subdued  by  a  severe  use  of  the  spur  and  by 
very  harsh  and  powerful  bits.  With  his  savage 
spurs  the  skilled  Arab  horseman  punishes  a  rest- 
ive or  disobedient  steed  by  making  frightful 
scars  along  his  belly,  drawing  blood  at  every 
stroke.  In  civilized  countries,  the  breaking  of 
horses^  apart  from  those  intended  for  the  turf, 
generally  begins  at  the  age  of  about  8,  though 
it  should  properly  be  commenced  much  earlier. 
It  has  generally  been  performed  in  a  harsh  and 
brutal  manner,  until  Mr.  John  S.  Rarey  (bom  in 
Madison,  Franklin  co.,  O.,  about  1825)  brought 
into  notice,  in  the  year  1856,  in  England,  a  more 
humane  and  scientific  system.  The  elements  of 
Mr.  Rarey ^s  method  are  derived  from  the  practice 
of  circus  trainers,  who  have  long  used  the  same 


devices  as  a  means  of  teaching  horses  the  triokB 
required  in  their  exhibitions ;  but  to  him  belongs 
the  credit  of  perfecting  them,and  of  being  thefiret 
to  apply  them  to  breaking  horses  intended  for 
any  kind  of  work.  Mr.  Karey,  who  is  not  only 
a  person  of  remarkable  coolness  and  quickness 
of  mind  and  of  movement,  but  who  possesses  in 
a  rare  degree  that  peculiar  magnetism  which 
givea  man  a  moral  power  over  animals,  has  re- 
peatedly by  his  Toice  and  manner  soothed  the 
most  ferocious  horses  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
has  been  able  to  approach  them  without  injury. 
His  process  consists  in  fastening  one  fore  leg  by 
a  strap  (which,  like  all  his  utensils,  he  first  al- 
lows the  horse  to  see  and  smell)  passed  around 
the  pastern  and  buclded  dose  to  the  forearm. 
Another  strap  is  then  fastened  to  the  pastern  of 
the  other  fore  leg,  and  is  either  passed  under  a 
surcingle,  previously  buckled  about  the  horse's 
body,  and  its  end  held  in  one  hand,  or  it  may  be 
held  over  his  back.  The  horse  is  then  gently 
urged  forward,  and  as  he  raises  his  free  fore 
foot  to  step,  it  is  pulled  from  under  him  by 
the  operator.  This  brin^  him  upon  his  knees. 
A  struggle  ensues,  in  which  the  man  is  sure  to 
be  the  victor.  Next,  by  a  sufiftcient  pressure, 
the  horse  is  thrown  upon  his  side  and  lies  help- 
less. The  operator  then  soothes  him  with  tiie 
hand  and  voice,  removes  the  straps,  and  after  a 
short  period  allows  him  to  rise.  A  single  iq>- 
plication  is  generally  sufficient  to  reduce  even  a 
vicious  horse ;  but  the  repetition  of  the  process 
is  sometimes. necessary,  and  if  judiciously  em- 
ployed is  never  injurious.  In  extreme  cases  a 
strap  fastened  around  the  gullet  and  the  top  of 
the  head  and  gently  choking  the  animal  is  very 
efficacious.  In  taming  a  zebra  in  London  in  1858 
Mr.  Rarey  also  resorted  to  severe  punishment 
with  the  whip. — When  a  horse  is  thus  broken 
or  tamed^is  elementary  education  only  is  com- 
pleted. For  the  subsequent  process  the  most 
scientific  and  rational  method  is  that  of  F. 
Baucher  of  Paris,  who  has  invented  a  complete 
system  of  equine  gymnastics,  calculated  to  give 

r;e,  ease,  lightness,  and  docility  to  its  subjects. 
Baucher  holds  that  by  proper  sappling  of 
the  neck  and  jaw  all  horses  may  be  f^d  from 
the  disposition  to  lug  or  pull  upon  the  bit^ 
which  renders  many  excellent  animals  so  disa- 
greeable to  the  rider  or  driver.  First,  standing  by 
the  head  of  the  horse,  on  which  a  double  bridle 
has  been  placed,  he  proceeds  to  teach  the  ani- 
mal quietness  in  mounting,  to  supple  the  mus- 
cles of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  bring  tiie 
head  into  the  proper  position,  namely,  the  £aoe 
perpendicular  to  the  ground.  This  is  commenced 
by  standing  in  front  of  the  horse,  holding  the  reins 
in  the  left  hand  and  gently  tapping  on  his  breast 
with  a  riding  whip.  At  first  the  horse  endeav- 
ors to  retreat,  but  the  blows  are  continued  until 
he  comes  forward,  in  doing  which  his  head  nat- 
urally tends  to  the  perpendicular ;  the  operation 
is  repeated  until  he  comes  toward  the  teacher 
at  the  mere  touch  of  the  whip.  Next  his  head 
is  still  further  brought  into  position,  and  his  un- 
der jaw  is  suppled  by  crossing  the  snaffle  reins 
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around  the  Jaw,  and  drawing  them  tig}it  with  the 
hands  antil  he  makes  the  movement  known  as 
champing  the  bit.  Next  with  one  hand  the  snaffle 
reins  are  held  before  the  face,  while  the  curb 
reins  are  drawn  gently  but  firmly  behind  die  jaw, 
till  he  champs  the  bit  In  each  case  the  pres- 
sure must  be  continued  until  the  horse  ceases  all 
resistance  in  his  jaw,  when  the  pressure  should 
cease,  and  the  horse  be  gently  patted  as  a  reward. 
After  repeating  these  lessons  till  the  horse  has 
ceased  to  resist,  the  teacher  next  proceeds  to 
sapple  the  muscles  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  by 
gentle  drawing  the  head  with  the  reins  first  to 
one  shoulder,  then  back  to  the  natural  position, 
and  then  to  the  other  shoulder.  After  this  the 
teacher  mounts,  always  with  spurs,  and  begins 
to  teach  the  horse  to  back.  This  is  done  by  a 
pressure  of  both  spurs,  which  causes  the  horse  to 
bring  his  hind  legs  under  him  resting  his  weight 
on  his  haunches.  At  the  same  time,  by  gently 
bearing  on  the  reins,  the  fore  feet  are  drawn 
backward  and  he  learns  to  step  in  that  direction. 
This  lesson,. in  which  one  or  two  steps  only 
should  be  required  at  the  beginning,  is  of  the 
highest  utility  in  developing  Uie  hinder  muscles 
and  in  confirming  the  docility  of  the  animal ;  but 
at  first  it  is  very  fatiguing,  and  should  not  be 
prolonged  above  two  or  three  minutes  at  a  time. 
At  the  same  time  the  lessons  in  walking  are 
carried  on,  care  being  constantly  taken  to  main- 
tain the  right  position  of  the  head  by  the  gentle 
use  of  the  curb.  The  animal  is  now  educated 
to  turn  either  way  by  the  simple  pressure  of  the 
rein  on  the  side  of  the  neck  opposite  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  he  is  required  to  turn,  while  a 
pressure  of  the  leg  and  spur  on  that  side  keeps 
him  well  together  and  facilitates  the  operation. 
His  qnarters  are  now  suppled  by  walking  side- 
ways without  advancing  fbrwa^;  this  he  is 
made  to  do  by  bearing  on  one  rein  and  by  the 
spar  on  the  flank.  Great  suppleness  is  also 
given  to  the  quarters  bv  the  pirouette,  in  which 
the  fore  feet  stand  still  as  a  pivot,  while  with 
the  spur  the  hinder  parts  are  made  to  describe 
a  circle.  Next  he  is  educated  in  trotting,  the 
object  of  the  teacher  being  to  develop  perfect 
equilibrium,  which  is  indicated  by  the  proper 
position  of  the  head,  and  to  nreserve  the  light* 
ness  of  the  animal  and  make  him  free  from  any 
disposition  to  lug  upon  the  bit  The  canter, 
the  gallop,  and  leapmg  bars  and  ditches  come 
afterward,  and  must  be  taught  with  the  same 
cautious  advances  as  characterize  the  whole 
process.  When  a  horse  will  follow  the  slight- 
est indication  of  the  hand  and  leg  in  changing 
his  direction ;  when  he  will  trot  at  speed  with- 
out losing  his  equilibrium ;  when  he  will  start 
in  tiie  canter  with  either  foot  foremost  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  rider;  and  when  he  may  be 
stopped  short  even  when  at  speed  by  a  touch 
of  the  rider^s  heels,  he  may  be  pronounced  suffi- 
dently  triuned  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
the  saddle ;  though  instruction  in  the  higher  arts 
of  the  man^e  will  still  ftirther  improve  his 
muscular  powers,  and  increase  the  perfection 
of  his  general  docility.    In  training  carriage 


horses  a  much  less  complicated  process  is  re- 
quired, as  their  use  is  simpler ;  but  even  for 
them  the  flexions  of  the  jaw,  neck,  and  hind 
quarters,  which  we  have  indicated,  wUl  be  found 
to  be  very  useful.  See  F.  Baucher,  (Euvrea 
completes  (8vo.,  Paris,  1854) ;  "  Method  of  ' 
Horsemanship  Founded  on  New  Principles" 
(12mo.,  Philadelphia,  1852).— Hobskmanship, 
or  Equitation,  the  art  of  riding  and  managing 
the  horse,  is  of  great  antiquity.  Though  the 
more  civilized  nations  who  have  left  us  any  rec- 
ords seem  first  to  have  used  this  animal  in  har- 
ness, there  are  indications  that  he  was  used  for, 
riding  very  early.  In  the  oldest  Egyptian  paint- 
ings the  horse  is  seen  only  in  the  war  chariot  At 
the  siege  of  Troy  we  read  only  of  the  charioteer, 
but  the  stories  of  the  centaurs  and  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  which  had  already  passed  into  mythol- 
ogy, lead  to  the  inference  that  the  horse  was 
ridden  by  some  other  people  at  a  far  antecedent 
period.  In  the  paintings  of  the  palace  of  Nim- 
roud,  which  are  supposed  to  be  at  least  coeval 
with  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  which  Layard  the 
discovecer  referred  to  1500  years  B.  C,  horse- 
men are  exhibited  both  in  the  chase  and  war. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  first  horses  used 
by  the  Greeks  were  too  small  to  be  conveniently 
ridden.  The  horses  of  the  Quirinal,  like  several 
other  early  Greek  representations,  are  mere 
ponies  by  comparison  with  the  human  figure. 
In  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon,  though  mount- 
ed, they  are  yet  small.  The  ancients,  however, 
who  seem  usually  to  have  ridden  without  a  sad- 
dle, do  not  appear  to  have  known  the  use  of  the 
stirrup.  The  Parthians  were  among  the  most 
famous  of  ancient  horsemen,  and  in  battles  with 
the  Romans  were  exceedingly  eflicient  as  archers 
on  horseback.  Frequently  the  mounted  steed 
is  represented  without  a  bridle,  and  the  Numid- 
ian  cavalry  are  said  to  have  glided  and  re- 
strained their  horses  without  it.  The  occasional 
practice  of  some  orientals,  and  of  the  wild  tribes 
roaming  over  the  western  prairies  of  North 
Americ<L  renders  this  statement  less  improbable 
than  at  nrst  sight  appears.  Horses  in  the  East 
are  often  trained  to  stop  in  full  career  at  the 
mere  voice  of  the  rider ;  and  a  Comanche  Indian 
may  be  frequently  seen  to  jump  on  the  bare 
back  of  a  wild  and  untrained  horse  without 
bridle  or  halter,  and  guide  him  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  covering  with  his  hand  the  eye  of 
the  animal  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  in  which 
he  wishes  to  direct  it.  In  modem  times,  when 
the  number  of  horses  has  been  immeasurably 
increased,  and  when  they  have  been  used  for 
different  objects  by  the  most  varied  nation^,  the 
art  of  equitation  has. been  proportionally  de- 
veloped, while  its  practice  has  been  modified 
by  the  mere  fact  that  all  or  nearly  all  since 
the  middle  ages  habitually  employ  the  saddle 
and  the  stirrup. — ^In  feudal  times  the  kind  of 
horse  most  used  among  western  horsemen 
was  the  great  war  horse,  an  animal  preferred 
on  account  of  its  size  and  ability  to  carry  the 
heavily  armed  knights  and  overwhelm  adver- 
saries by  its  weight.    From  Barbary,  however. 
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a  miztare  of  ori«ital  blood  was  introduoed 
among  the  horses  of  Spain,  from  which  the 
lighter  and  more  graceful  ammal  known  as  the 
Spanish  jennet  was  derived ;  and  with  a  view 
to  the  characteristics  of  these  different  kinds  of 
'  horses  the  Italian,  French,  and  (xerman  ^sterns 
of  equitation  were  devised.  In  the  riding  schools 
of  Italy  t^e  art  was  early  pushed  to  its  extreme 
of  fanciful  perfection.  There  the  rider,  with- 
out perceptible  motion  of  the  hand  or  legs,  made 
the  steed,  as  if  in  obedience  to  mere  volition,  car 
priole,  curvette,  piaf^  or  volt.  Its  chief  merit 
consisted  in  the  attitude  of  the  cavalier,  in  the 
exquisite  control  nnder  which  the  horse  was 
brought,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  brought 
out  the  points  the  animal  possessed,  or  artifi- 
ciaJly  simulated  graces  it  was  not  possessed  o£ 
But  it  did  not  enable  the  rider  to  control  a 
horse  which  had  not  been  specially  educated 
for  the  purpose,  nor  any  wild  or  vicious  horse, 
nor  to  ride  fast,  nor  far,  nor  over  difficult  places. 
This  system  has  been  adopted  with  various 
modifications  by  all  scientino  riding  schools, 
and  by  all  regular  cavalry  in  the  world.  Its 
main  chiffacteristio  is  riding  long,  or  with  the 
leg  straight.  In  the  originfj  Italian  and  Span- 
ish school  the  position  of  the  limb  was  as  per- 
pendicular as  if  standing,  and  though  since  grad- 
ually shortened  to  enable  the  rider  in  some 
measure  to  secure  his  seat  by  compression  of 
the  thigh,  knee,  and  calf,  it  still  obliges  him  to 
depend  chiefly  on  preserving  the  centre  of 
gravity  by  balancing  his  body.  This  style  of 
riding  necessitates  the  placing  of  the  fore  part 
of  the  foot  to  the  toe  points  in  the  stirrup, 
which  constitutes  a  double  spring,  one  formed 
by  the  toe  point  and  ankle,  the  other  by  the 
knee.  The  opposite  system  is  that  of  riding 
short,  that  is,  with  the  leg  considerably  ben^ 
whereby  the  rider  depends  on  cohesion  or  what 
is  called  the  cling,  rather  than  the  balance. 
This  mode  has  been  adopted  by  nearly  all 
equestrian  nations^  or  tiiose  among  whom  the 
use  of  the  horse  is  most  habitual,  and  by  all 
those  who  ride  horses  of  a  vigorously-motioned 
breed,  viz. :  the  Arabs,  Turks,  Tartars,  Persians, 
Magyars,  Cossacks,  English  fox  hunters,  Circas- 
sians, and  Egyptians.  With  the  Circassians, 
from  whom  the  Mamelukes  were  recruited, 
it  is  pushed  to  the  extreme,  the  leg  being 
doubled  in  the  form  of  a  V  placed  horizontally 
(<  ),  whereby  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  thigh 
are  thrown  into  the  greatest  possible  promi- 
nence and  develop  their  utmost  adhesive  power. 
It  has  been  tested  that,  seated  in  this  manner, 
a  weak  man  can  easily  pull  from  the  saddle  a 
strong  one  riding  with  the  leg  extended.  This 
tenaci^  of  hold  has  been  found  not  only  useful 
but  indispensable  in  resisting  the  various  move- 
ments of  horses  of  certain  breeds,  especially  in 
traversing  broken  ground  and  in  violent  leaps ; 
beside  which  in  some  oases  the  position  of  the 
horseman,  as  for  instance  in  Uie  drop  or  leap 
down  a  high  bank,  enables  him  by  throwing 
his  body  back  to  preserve  an  equilibrium 
which  would  be  impoesible  in  riding  long* — 


Hie  Arabs  and  most  of  the  Mohammedaa  na- 
tions for  the  most  part  allow  their  horses  only 
to  walk,  to  gallop,  or  to  canter,  and  rein  them 
up  suddenly  Dy  means  of  powerful  curbs  in  full 
career.  From  the  high  caste  Arab  horses  im- 
ported into  England  descends  the  thorough-bred 
now  scattered  over  a  large  part  of  the  world, 
and  alone  distinguishable,  like  his  parent  stock, 
by  his  capability  for  training,  «. «.,  reduction  to 
a  condition  in  which,  through  sweating,  feeding 
on  high  food,  and  comparative  abstmence  from 
water,  be  gets  rid  of  all  superfluous  fiett,  while 
retaining  ttie  necessary  amount  of  muscle  for 
prolong^  exertion.  But  in  Great  Britain,  bred 
at  first  solely  for  racing  and  the  chase,  encour- 
aged to  his  fullest  stride,  and  never  checked  sud- 
denly, this  horse  became  lar;^r  boned  and  more 
angular  than  the  Arab,  uniting  roughness  as 
wdl  as  vigor  in  his  motions.  Henoe,  and  for 
the  uses  to  which  he  was  put,  the  short  system 
of  riding  was  indispensable;  and  when  it  was 
found  that  his  blood,  either  puro  or  mixed, 
showed  an  equal  superiority  in  trotting  as  in 
running,  there  arose  the  habit  of  rising  in  the 
seat  to  the  trot.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
thereby  both  horse  and  man  are  eased;  and 
though  the  motion  is  commonly  ungraoefiil, 
accomplished  riders  time  the  rise  so  well  as 
to  render  it  almost  imperceptible.  The  Eng- 
lish equitation,  or  that  of  the  fox  hunter,  the 
Jockey,  and  the  groom,  though  undoubtedly 
the  b^  by  which  to  nt  a  vicious  horse,  to  ride 
him  fast  or  far,  or  lift  him  over  obstadee,  was 
long  thought  entirely  inapplicable  to  cavalry 
from  not  allowing  over  him  sufficient  control. 
Thorough-bred  horses,  or  those  having  a  large 
sharo  of  thorough-bred  blood,  aro  usually  ridden 
with  the  bridoon  or  snaffie,  and  sometimes,  for 
want  of  the  proper  suppling  of  the  neck  and 
jaw,  cannot  be  restrained  by  the  curb,  which  by 
over  afflicting  only  maddens  the  animal.  From 
these  causes,  in  the  Peninsular  war  the  British 
squadrons,  when  filled  with  blooded  horsefly 
wero  often  inefficient  or  uncertain  in  comparison 
with  the  French  cavalry,  then  miserably  mount- 
ed, but  moving  with  a  unity  which  insured 
superiority.  Though  the  British  cavalry  rode 
with  the  louff  stirrup,  it  was  held  that  by 
shortening  it  like  the  fox  hunters  such  a  kind 
of  horse  would  still  be  unmanageable  for  pur- 
poses of  war.  But  the  Circassians,  who  use 
nothing  but  the  snaffle  to  ride  high-bred,  and 
often  thorough-bred  horses,  aro  the  most  dexter- 
ous in  their  management  in  the  world,  wheeling 
in  the  shortest  turns  and  stopping  at  fall  spee£ 
At  a  gallop  they  will  hit  the  figuro  of  a  man 
behind  them  with  a  rifle,  or  a  coin  <m  the  ground 
with  a  pistol,  and  pick  it  up  from  the  ground 
as  they  return.  But  occasionally  they  hold 
the  roins  in  both  hands  without  quitting  th«r 
weapon,  and  one  stirrup  is  rather  longer 
than  the  other  to  enable  them  to  firo  behmd 
them  as  they  fly.  The  Cossack,  with  a  short 
stirrup  and  snaffle  bit,  manages  very  dexter- 
ously a  horse  inferior  to  the  Circassian,  and  rides 
him  by  this  method  great  distances  with 
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A  marked  adrantage  of  tbe  rerj  short  sdmp 
is  that  the  rider's  hdel  touching  Uie  flank  of  the 
horse  enables  him  to  nse  the  spnr  with  rapidity 
and  without  motion  of  the  le^.    The  orientals 
ride  with  the  foot  borne  in  their  shovel  stirmps, 
and  the  fox  hnnter  and  steeple-chase  rider  thrust 
it  in  up  to  the  instep  in  hard  riding,  rather 
sinking  the  toe  to  prevent  the  irons  firom  being 
jerked  away  by  the  violence  of  the  motion, 
and  to  bring  the  spurred  heel  into  a  more  con- 
venient position.    The  Mexicans  and  Spanish 
Americans  generally  have  derived  both  their 
horses  and  equitation  from  ^Id  Spain.    They 
are  veiy  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  lariat  or 
Zoaso,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  hoku,  a  missile 
consisting  of  three  balls  separating  at  the  end 
of  three  cords  meeting  in  the  centre.  As  horse- 
men they  are  however  far  surpassed  by  the 
Ck>Daanche8,  Apaches,  and  various  tribes  of  In- 
dians, who  at  a  gallop  make  a  shield  of  the 
horse  by  hanging  by  a  leg  and  arm  along  its 
ride,  and  who  on  inferior  and  grass-fed  horses 
perform  generally  the  same  feats  as  the  Oiroas- 
siana  upon  thorough-breds  often  in  full  training. 
The  cavalry  style  is  well  adi4>ted  to  enable  the 
solder  soon  to  learn  the  management  of  an 
inferior  horse,  the  movements  of  which,  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  thorough-bred,  are  like 
tbe  spring  of  a  piece  of  cane  to  that  of  a  steel 
foil.    But  an  accomplished  man^  or  drcns 
rider  is  often  dismonnted  from  or  carried  away 
by  a  wild  thorough-bred, which  a  boy  of  10  years 
old  rides  with  ease  and  safety.    By  the  long 
mode  a  very  little  instruction  enables  the  ridier 
to  present  a  very  respectable  appearance  on  an 
inferior  horse,  or  on  one  thorouglily  broken, 
whereas  in  riding  short  the  pupil  has  often 
become  an  efficient  horseman  before  he  ceases 
to  be  grotesque,  and  sometimes  always  continues 
so.     The  latter  also  requires  long  practice  and 
proficiency  before  it  becomes  available  for  any 
other  purpose  than  mere  locomotion.    Hence 
probabi V  another  reason  why  it  is  so  extensively 
but  exdusively  adopted  by  equestrian  nations. 
— ^Baucher  of  Paris,  the  inventor  of  the  sys- 
tem of  educating  the  horse,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed above,  has  also  introduced  a  mode  of 
instruction  in  equitation,  which  is  especially 
worthy  of  attention.    He  b^ns  by  a  regular 
course  of  gymn&stics  designed  to  nve  strength 
and  flexibility  to  all  the  muscles  brought  into 
play  in  riding.    Thus  by  a  progressive  series  of 
exercises,  he  develops  and  snpples  the  muscles 
of  the  loins,  the  thighs  and  legs,  the  back,  the 
arms,  and  the  wrist^  brings  forward  the  chest, 
and  undertakes  to  give   the  body  the  most 
sraoeful  as  well  as  the  most  adhesive  position 
in  the  saddle.    These  exercises,  which  are  pro- 
tracted through  a  great  number  of  lessons,  are 
commenced  upon  the  ground,  continued  upon 
a  horse  standing  still,  and   completed  upon 
horses  in  movement.   The  object  of  the  teadier 
is  so  to  train  tiie  pupil  that  he  shall  possess  at 
once  a  perfect  balance  and  as  much  ding  as  is 
possible  with  long  stirrups.    Upon  this  part  of 
his  ^stem  however  M.  Baucher  has  written  very 
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briefly,  havinff  devoted  his  pen  mainly  to  the 
science  of  training  horses  for  the  saddle, 

HORSE  CHESTNUT  (asculus,  Linn.),  a  tree 
of  the  natural  order  aseulaceoB^  comprising  a  large 
number  of  species,  of  which  the  most  common 
and  best  known  is  uS,  hippoeaHanum  (Linn.), 
a  handsome  tree,  with  broad,  digitate  leaves, 
and  spikes  of  handsome  flowers,  the  corollas 
white,  spotted  with  crimson  and  yellow,  culti- 
yated  for  ornamenting  parks  and  streets.  This 
spedes  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Asia,  and 
has  passed  through  Europe  to  America.  Its 
exact  habitat  has  never  been  ascertained.  There 
have  been  at  least  two  varieties,  one  with  blotch- 
ed yellow  or  yellowish  white  foliage,  not  how- 
ever very  handsome,  and  the  other  with  double 
flowers.  The  tree  has  been  sometimes  known 
to  gBow  to  the  height  of  80  feet,  though  ordi- 
narily it  does  not  attain  to  more  than  40.  Its 
wood  is  soft  and  of  little  value ;  its  bark  is  as* 
tringent,  and  abounds  in  tannin ;  its  froit  con- 
tains much  stardi,  and  has  been  used  in  &tten- 
inff  cattle,  and  given  to  horses  afflicted  with 
colds  and  coughs.  From  this  droumstanoe,  or 
eiae  from  its  large  size,  it  has  recdved  its  oom- 
moa  name.  ^  It  is  unfit  for  the  food  of  man. 
The  nuts  germinate  treelj,  and  penetrate  the  soil 
at  once,  by  means  of  a  strong  tap  root  The  ex- 
tremity of  this  is  sometimes  broken  off  before 
they  are  set  out,  or  sown  after  germination, 
thereby  insuring  the  growth  of  more  lateral 
roots.  I^  however,  large  trees  are  dedred,  it 
is  best  to  allow  the  t^  root  to  descend  as  it 
will,  in  quest  of  aliment  and  moisture.  The 
fruit  of  the  horse  chestnut  consists  of  its  polish- 
ed seed  covered  with  a  thick  hudc  that  divides 
into  several  segments  before  it  falls.  In  some 
spedes  this  husk  or  envelope  is  covered  with 

E'  ^es  or  spines,  and  in  others  its  surfiioe  is 
9ctly  smooth.  To  the  first  of  tiiese  kinds 
Dgs  the  common  Asiatic  horse  diestnut,  and 
the  Ohio  buckeye  (jS.  glabra^  Willd.).  The 
latter  is  a  smaUer  tree,  with  flowers  having 
pale  yellow  indegant  corollas,  growing  on  river 
oanks,  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and 
Ohio;  its  bark  exhales.an  unpleasant  odor, and 
its  fruit  is  not  half  the  size  of  the  common  horse 
'  chestnut.  To  the  second  kind,  with  smooth  or 
unarmed  fruit,  belongs  the  smsll-flowered  buck- 
eye (jE.parwnora,  Walter),  asmall  dwarf  dirub^ 
blooming  in  July  and  bearing  numerous  flowers 
on  long  spikes  which  impart  an  agreeable  per- 
ftune.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  shrubbOT. 
A  specimen  in  cultivated  ground,  12  years  old 
and  8  feet  high,  has  attained  a  spread  of  foliage 
60  feet  in  circumference,  and  others  nearly  as 
much.  The  red  buckeye  (jS,  fima.  Linn.)  is 
an  ornamental  species,  cultivated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers,  whidi  both  in  calyx  and  corolla 
are  of  a  bright  red ;  it  is  a  small  tree  growing 
spontaneoudy  from  Yu^iato  Arkansas.  The 
^.  diicolor  of  Pursh  is  only  a  variety  of  4he 
sweet  buckeye  (j^E.flawi^  Alton),  a  hirge  tree 
with  pde  yellow  blossoms,  occurring  in  rich 
woods  from  Virginia  to  Indiana  and  southward, 
where,  aooording  to  Elliott,  it  assumes  the  size 
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of  a  Bhrab  4  to  6  feet  in  hei^t  Tbe  prooen 
of  cro68  impregnation  between  those  speciee 
whose  flowers  are  quite  diverse,  has  enabled 
gardeners  to  produce  from  seeds  man j  new, 
cnrioQs,  and  ornamental  varieties,  both  in  stjle 
of  foliage  and  in  deeper  shades  of  the  flowers. 
All  species  of  the  horse  chestnut  family  are  easy 
of  omtiyation,  and  are  much  admired. 

HORSE  FLT.    See  Diftesa,  genus  taboMU. 

HORSE  MACKEREL.  See  Xbnrr  (Ameri- 
can). 

HORSE  POWER,  in  machinery,  a  measure 
by  which  the  capacity  of  engines  is  rated,  es- 
tablished by  Bonlton  and  Watt  at  88,000  lbs. 
raised  one  foot  high  per  minute.  On  this  basis 
Watt  reckoned  the  force  of  his  steam  engines, 
and  the  term  has  continued  in  use  for  want  or 
a  better.  It  is  unsatisfoctory  when  applied  to  a 
steam  engine,  as  it  is  apparent  that  the  power 
of  the  machine  varies  with  the  pressure  of 
steam  employed.  A  small  steam  cylinder  of 
great  strength  fhmiBhed  with  abundant  boiler 
room  may  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  a  much 
larger  engine  with  little  boiler  capacity ;  and  it 
may  also  be  objected  to  the  use  of  tikie  word, 
that  it  has  no  reference  to  the  quantity  of  foel 
the  engine  may  consume  in  working  up  to  the 

Sower  named.  The  expression  is  moreover 
efective,  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  a  horse  does 
not  continue  in  action,  as  may  that  of  the  en- 
gine, but  is  interrupted  at  intervals  of  a  few 
hours,  the  length  of  which  varies  with  the  force 
exerted.  Boulton  and  Watt  allowed  in  their 
estimate  8  hours  as  the  period  of  work  for  the 
horse.  If  the  measure  then  is  regarded  as  any 
thing  more  than  a  mere  conventional  unit  and 
as  suggesting  an  actual  comparative  estimate, 
the  power  of  the  engine,  continuing  throughout 
the  24  hours,  should  be  called  8  times  as  great 
as  the  number  commonly  assigned  to  it.  Oom- 
pntations  that  have  been  made  by  different  en- 
gineers of  the  average  power  of  horses  differ 
greatly  in  their  results.  This  is  to  be  expected 
in  consequence  of  the  various  modes  in  which 
their  strength  is  applied,  of  the  various  rates  of 
speed  (the  effective  force  rapidly  decreasing 
with  the  increase  of  speed),  and  also  of  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  the  horses.  Watt  based  his 
cskulanons  upon  the  work  of  the  powerftd 
draught  horses  employed  at  the  London  brew- 
eries. D^Aubuisson  estimated  the  work  done 
by  average-sized  horses  in  whims  or  hoisting 
machines  at  the  mines  at  Freiberg,  working  8 
hours  in  24  in  two  relays  of  4  hours  each, 
amounting  to  16,440  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high 
per  minute,  less  than  half  the  result  of  Watt's 
calculations;  while  Desaguliers  made  an  esti- 
mate of  44^000  lbs.,  under  similar  circumstances 
as  to  the  duration  of  work.  Smeaton's  estimate 
Was  22,000  lbs.,  and  Tredgold's  27,500.  Dif- 
ferent formulo  are  given  for  compnting  the 
horse  power  of  engines,  but  they  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  simple  rule  of  multiplying  the  ef- 
fective pressure  upon  the  piston  in  pounds  per 
square  inch  by  the  velocity  of  the  piston  in  feet 
per  minute,  and  dividing  by  88,000.     (See 


SiKAX  Esronm.)— Horse  power  is  also  a  name 
given  to  various  machines  contrived  to  be 
worked  by  horses.  The  common  horse  whim 
in  use -at  mines  is  one  of  these.  It  consists  of  a 
large  drum  upon  a  vertical  shaft,  which  is  tamed 
round  by  horaee  attached  to  its  horizontal  arms, 
llie  drum  is  elevated  sufllciently  for  the  horses 
to  pass  under  the  rope,  which  is  wound  and  un- 
wound by  its  revolutionB.  Similar  machines 
are  made  of  cast  iron  in  portable  forms,  by 
which  toothed  wheels  or  belts  are  made  to  drive 
other  machinery.  Upon  ferry  boats  the  horse 
power  has  usually  consisted  of  a  revolving  cir- 
cular platform,  upon  which  the  horse,  generally 
a  blind  one,  travels,  pushing  this  round  under 
his  feet  as  he  draws  upon  the  traces,  which  are 
fastened  to  a  fixed  object  For  turning  a  cir- 
onlar  saw  for  sawing  wood,  machines  are  in  use 
in  which  the  horse  works  upon  a  narrow  plat- 
form, that  is  supported  by  endless  chains,  and 
is  carried  round  two  drums ;  the  chains  are  also 
supported  upon  friction  rollers. 

HORSE  RADISH  (coehlearia  armoraeea),  a 
plant  of  the  natural  order  eruc\f&rm  or  hrami- 
eaeem.  Its  root  is  perennial,  and  its  stem  round 
and  smooth,  rising  to  the  height  of  2  to  8  feet 
firom  the  midst  of  numerous  large  radical  leaves. 
The  stem  supports  smaller  leaves  and  clusters 
of  white  flowers,  which  bloom  in  June.  The 
pod  is  small,  of  elliptical  form,  2-celled,  and 
contains  4  to  6  seeds.  The  plant  was  brought 
from  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
the  sake  of  its  root,  which  is  used  as  a  condi- 
ment, and  also  to  some  extent  as  a  medicine. 
It  has  when  freshly  scraped  a  hot,  biting  taste, 
and  a  pungent  odor.  It  is  highly  stimulating  in 
its  effects,  promoting  the  secretions  and  invig- 
orating digestion.  These  qualities  have  led  to 
its  occasional  use  as  a  medicine  in  dropsical 
complaints,  chronic  rheumatism,  &c.  Applied 
externally,  the  grated  root  acts  as  a  rubefacient 

HORSE  SHOE,  a  strip  of  iron  bent  around 
in  the  form  of  the  hoof  of  the  horse,  and  &st- 
ened  upon  the  bottom  of  the  same  by  nails 
driven  through  the  outer  corneous  layer,  and 
clinched  upon  the  outside.  An  additional  se- 
curity is  sometimes  given  to  it  by  turning  up  a 
piece  of  iron  welded  to  the  front  part  of  the 
shoe  and  fitting  this  closely  into  the  toe  of  Ihe 
hoof;  this  serves  also  still  more  to  protect  the 
hoof  from  wear.  For  use  upon  icy  roads,  the 
shoes  are  provided  with  steel  points  called  corks, 
one  at  each  heel  of  the  shoe  and  one  at  the 
toe.  Oxen  also  are  furnished  with  iron  ^oes, 
each  of  which  is  made,  on  account  of  the  deft 
in  the  foot,  in  two  parts,  shaped  to  fit  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hoo£  The  need  of  such  a  protection 
to  the  feet  of  the  horses  and  mules  employed 
in  war  was  greatly  felt  by  the  ancients,  and  the 
value  of  sound  and  strong  hoofs  was  much  more 
«>preciated  by  them  than  by  the  modems. 
Aenophon,  Yegetius,  and  other  authors  nve 
certain  methods  of  rendering  the  hoofe  haraer ; 
but  no  dear  intimation  is  anywhere  to  be  found 
that  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  made  a  prac- 
tice of  shoeing  horses  to  protect  their  hooft 
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from  wear.  In  Beveral  mOitarjr  campaigns  the 
eavalrj  were  rendered  useless,  and  the  horses 
were  sent  away  till  their  hoo6  oonld  he  restored. 
Camels  were  sometimes  provided  on  long  Jonr- 
neys  and  in  war  with  leather  coyeriogs  for  the 
feet,  and  Aristotle  calls  these  by  the  same  name 
in  nse  for  the  socks  or  soles  of  ox-hide  worn  by 
the  common  people.  The  feet  of  oxen  also 
were  protected  when  ii^Jm'ed  by  a  sort  of  band- 
age woven  or  plaited  with  the  fibres  of  plants. 
In  the  life  of  Nero  by  Saetonins  it  is  stated  that 
this  emperor  on  short  journeys  was  drawn  by 
mnles  ^hich  had  silver  shoes,  and  some  of  the 
mnles  also  had  shoes  of  gold.  These  evidently 
were  not  of  the  class  of  shoes  intended  for  wear, 
bnt  must  have  been  merely  an  ornamental  cover 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  hoof.  The  Japanese 
have  long  nsed  straw  shoes  or  socks  to  protect 
the  feet  of  horses  travelling  on  stony  roads. 
These  are  rapidly  worn  out,  but  are  everywhere 
easily  replaced  at  little  cost.  Beckmann  is  of 
opinion  that  modem  horse  shoes  when  first 
introduced  were  known  by  the  Greek  name 
o-fXijMzco,  from  their  moon  shape;  and  the  ear- 
liest use  of  this  that  he  could  discover  was  in  the 
works  of  the  emperor  Leo  of  the  9th  century.  It 
is  expressly  stated  that  these  are  made  of  iron, 
and  that  naOs  belong  to  them.  Horse  shoeing  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Eni^land 
by  William  the  Ck)nqueror.  Henry  de  Ferres 
or  Ferrers,  who  came  over  with  him,  is  supposed 
to  have  owed  his  surname  to  his  office  of  in- 
Bpector  of  fiEuriers;  upon  the  family  coat  of 
arms  are  6  horse  shoes.  In  the  graves  of  some 
old  Germans  and  Vandals  of  unknown  antiquity 
in  the  northern  countries,  Beckmann  states  that 
horse  shoes  have  been  found  with  other  horse 
furniture. — ^Horse  shoes  have  long  been  the 
subject  of  a  angular  superstition.  They  were 
thought  to  be  a  protection  against  evil  spirits 
and  witches,  preventing  these  from  passing  the 
^reshold  at  which  one  was  nailed.  Aubrey  in 
hia  '*  Miscellanies"  states  that  in  his  time  (the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  iTth  century)  most  of  the  houses 
of  the  west  end  of  London  were  thus  protected. 
Horse  shoes  were  always  made  by  hand  until 
the  introduction  of  the  machines  invented  by 
Henry  Burden  of  Troy,  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  notice  of  his  life  in  this  work. 
Horse  shoe  nails  by  a  late  American  invention 
are  no?r  produced  by  machinery,  and  their 
manufacture  by  this  improved  method  has  re- 
cently been  introduced  into  Birmingham  and 
upon  the  continent  of  Europe. 

HORSFIELD,  Thomas,  an  English  traveller 
and  naturalist,  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century.  He  went  to  Java  in  1802  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Dutch  colonial  govemment, 
and  remained  there  during  its  temporarv  occu- 
pation by  the  East  India  company  until  1817. 
After  having  thoroughly  stnaied  the  natural 
history  of  the  island,  he  returned  to  England 
with  a  large  collection  of  animals  and  plants. 
The  former  are  described  in  his  "Zoological 
Researches  in  Java  and  the  Neighboring  Islands'^ 
(1821-'4).    His  plants,  which  he  had  committed 
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to  the  care  of  the  late  Robert  Brown  of  the 
British  museum,  were  described  by  that  gentle* 
man,  assisted  by  Mr.  1. 1.  Bennett,  in  a  work 
entitled  Planta  Jofnaniom^  &c. 

HORSLEY,  Samusl,  an  English  prelate  and 
mathematician,  bom  in  St.  Martin Vm-the-fields 
in  1788,  died  in  Brighton,  Oct.  4,  1806.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  after  taking  orders 
in  1759  held  successiyely  several  important  liv- 
ings. In  1 788  he  was  made  bishop  of  Ht.  David's, 
in  1798  of  Rochester,  and  in  1802  of  8t  Asaph. 
For  this  rapid  and  unusual  preferment  he  was 
in  part  indebted  to  his  controversy  with  Dr. 
Priestley  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  in  which  he 
displayed  vast  learning  and  great  ability  aa  a 
writer.  In  1769  he  published  an  edition  of 
ApoUonius  PergsBus,  and  in  1776  an  edition  of 
the  works  of  Newton.  From  1778  he  was  for 
several  years  secretary  of  the  royal  society. 
Among  his  works  were :  a  ^*  Critical  Dissertation 
on  the  18th  Chapter  of  Isaiah ;"  *^  Hoeea,  a  New 
Translation,  with  Notes;*'  a  '* Translation  of 
the  Psalms  ;*'  "Biblical  Criticism  ;"  elemcftuy 
treatises  on  mathematics j  essays  on  the  proso- 
dies of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  and 
numerous  papers  in  the  "  PhUosophioal  Trans- 
actions." His  theological  works  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  8  vols.  8vo. 

HORTENSE,    QnsKsr.     See   Bxauhabkaxb, 

HOBTSKSE  EtJoiNIX. 

H0RTENSIU8.  Quintus,  a  Roman  orator, 
bom  in  114  B.C.,  died  in  60  B.C.  At  the  age  of 
19  he  made  a  speech  in  the  foram,  and  gfdned 
the  applause  of  the  orators  Crassus  and  ScsBvola. 
He  Joined  the  side  of  Sylla  in  the  civil  war,  and 
afterward  was  a  constant  supporter  of  the  aris- 
tocratic party.  When  Cicero  first  came  to  the 
fomm  Hortensius  was  called  the  rexjudieiorum. 
Though  professionally  rivals,  they  seem  to 
have  lived  on  friendly  terms ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  JDe  Oratoribut  ClarUy  Cicero 

Siys  an  elo^nt  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
ortensios.  when  obliged  to  leave  the  city  on 
account  of  the  impeachment  of  Clodius,  how- 
ever^ Cicero  was  oitter  against  the  supposed 
duphcity  of  Hortensius.  and  it  was  not  till  some 
time  after  his  retum  that  he  was  convinced  of 
the  injustice  of  his  suspicion.  In  81  B.C.  Hor- 
tensius was  made  quastor ;  in  75,  edile ;  in  73, 
prstor ;  and  in  69,  consul,  with  Q.  Cecilius 
Metellus.  The  year  before  his  consulship  oc- 
curred the  trial  of  Verres,  in  which  the  two  rival 
orators  were  opposed.  After  his  consulship, 
Hortensius  took  an  active  part  in  the  support 
of  the  optimates  against  Pompey,  opposing  the 
Gabinian  law,  which  gave  Pompey  the  control 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  ManiUanlaw, 
which  transferred  to  his  command  the  army 
against  Mithridates.  Cicero  subsequently  Joined 
the  same  party,  and  we  find  them  pleading  often 
in  common.  They  defended  together  C.  Rabi- 
rius,  L.  MursBua,  and  P.  Sylla.  In  60  B.C.  Hor- 
tensius withdrew  from  public  life.  He  had  ac- 
quired great  wealth,  and  owned  villas  at  Tns* 
culum,  Banli,  and  Laurentum. 
HORTICULTURE,  the  most  perfect  method 
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of  tilling  the  earth  so  as  to  prodaoe  the  best  re- 
salts  in  the  form  of  fruits,  food,  and  objects  of 
beauty  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Horti- 
onltnre  or  gardening  has  been  pursued  Arom 
the  earliest  times  of  ciyilization  or  national 
refinement.  Among  the  Romans,  according  to 
Plinj,  small  gardens  filled  with  roses,  violets^ 
and  other  sweet*scented  flowers,  were  in  repute ; 
While  man/  of  the  choicest  plants  and  flowers 
which  we  now  cherish  were  cultivated  by  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Horticultural  art  declined, 
however,  with  the  fall  of  Bome,  and  not  unm 
long  after  did  it  revive  under  the  monastic  in- 
stitutions. A  part  of  the  policy  of  Charlemagne 
was  the  establishment  of  gardens  by  royal 
eiUct,  prescribing  the  very  plants  which  were 
to  be  grown.  In  the  16th  century  several  bo- 
tanic gardens  were  founded  by  Alfonso  dISste, 
duke  of  Ferrara,  and  in  conseauence  many  other 
noblemen  had  fine  gardens  of  their  own.  The 
Venetians  and  Paduans  followed  the  example, 
and  in  1556  a  sarden  founded  at  Pisa  by  Oosmo 
de'  Medici  haa  become  so  rich  in  blants  as  to 
ezoit#  admiration.  The  garden  at  Hontpellier 
in  France,  founded  by  Henry  lY.,  contained 
before  the  end  of  the  16th  century  upward  of 
1,800  French,  Alpine,  and  Pvrenean  plants. 
At  this  time  the  garden  at  Bresjau  in  Germany, 
to  which  the  celebrated  botanist  Fuchs  was  at- 
tached, was  in  existence;  and  in  1577,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Bontius,  was  founded  the  garden 
at  Leyden.  In  Englimd,  pleasure  gardens  with 
fountains  and  shady  walks,  with  hedges  and  de- 
signs, were  known  from  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, but  it  was  not  until  the  construction  of' 
conservatories  for  the  preservation  of  tender 
plants  that  much  more  progress  had  been  effect- 
ed. According  to  Loudon,  it  was  not  until 
1717  that  such  structures  were  furnished  with 
glass  roofs,  and  from  this  time  a  new  era  in 
gardening  began.  The  education  and  training 
of  young  persons  to  the  practice  of  gardening 
Kused  the  occupation  to  an  art,  and  has  brought 
English  horticulture  to  a  high  rank. — ^TFe  have 
considered  horticulture  as  the  acme  of  agricul- 
ture ;  and  accordingly  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  find  how  productive  land  can  be  made  when 
husbanded  by  practical  gardening.  Vegeta- 
tion is  increased  by  means  of  abundance  of 
manuring,  tillage,  and  supply  of  moisture.  In 
some  districts  and  counmes  the  latter  has  to 
be  artificially  applied  by  iirigatins  processes  ; 
but  when  tiiis  is  not  considered  expedient, 
the  deep  ploughing,  digging,  or  spading  of 
the  earth,  and  plentiful  manuring,  with  careful 
weedins,  will  allow  a  great  diversity  of  crops 
upon  the  same  area.  In  the  United  States, 
a  liberal  policy  has  stimulated  horticulture  by 
premiums.  State  and  county  and  town  hor- 
ticultural societies  have  also  been  instituted, 
and  within  the  last  25  years  an  extraordinary 
change  in  gardening  has  been  perceptible.  In- 
deed, in  every  department  of  horticulture  there 
has  been  a  steady  advance,  promotive  of  a  cor- 
rect taste  and  of  an  appreciation  of  beauty,  in 
buildings,  grounds,  and  ornament^  and  in  an 
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increasing  love  for  trees  and  flowers ;  and  a 
literature  pertaining  to  the  science  and  practice 
of  horticulture  has  sprung  up,  establishinff  a  sys- 
tem specially  adapted  to  the  cling^te  and  wants 
of  the  country.  Valuable  treatises  upon  fruit, 
as  well  as  manuals  for  tiie  raising  of  flowers, 
with  magazines  and  journals  containing  commu- 
nications of  different  methods,  mark  the  direc- 
tion of  the  public  taste.  Of  these,  the  following 
are  some  of  the  most  important :  ^  New  England 
Farmer''  (Boston),  a  weekly  Journal  devoted  to 
agricultui^  and  gardening,  commenced  in  1823 ; 
the  ^*  New  American  Garaener,"  by  Thomas  6. 
Fessenden  (12mo.,  Boston;  1828);  ^*  Transac- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultoral  So- 
dety"  (182»-'87,  and  1847-'52);  "Magazine  of 
Horticulture,  Botany,  and  all  Useftd  Discoveries 
and  Improvements  in  Bural  AfQurs,''  by  C.  M. 
Hovey  (Boston),  a  monthlyjoumal  commenced 
in  1885 ;  the  "^  American  Flower  Garden  Com- 
panion, adapted  to  the  Northern  States,*'  by  Ed- 
ward Bayers  ri2mo.,  Boston,  1888);  Buist's 
"Flower  Garden  Directory*'  (Philadelphia, 
1889):  the  "Theory  of  Horticulture,"  Ac.,  by 
John  lindley  (American  edition,  with  notes  by 
A.  J.  Downing  and  Asa  Gray,  12mo.,  New  York, 
184p5  "Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Landscape  Gardening,  adapted  to  North 
America,"  by  A.  J.  Downing  ^ew  York  and 


ed.,  8vo.,  New  York,  1844) ;  "  TheHorticult 
ist^"  edited  successively  by  A.  J.  Downing, 


icultur- 

«,  P. 
Barry,  and  J.  Jay  Smith  (New  Yoi^,  a  monthly 
journal,  commenced  in  1840;  "Tne  Fruits  of 
America,"  by  0.  M.  Hovey,  with  colored  plates 
(2  vols.,  and  2  numbers  of  vol.  iiL,  4to.,  Boston, 
1847-'59):  "Fruitsand  Fruit  Trees  of  America," 
by  A.  J.  Downing,  revised  by  Charles  Down- 
ing (8vo.,  New  York,  1859) ;  "  The  Gardener's 
Monthly  and  Horticultural  Advertiser,"  Thomas 
Meehan,  editor  (Philadelphia,  1859). 

HOETUS  SI0OU8.    See  Hebbamum. 

HOBVATH,  MmiLY,  a  Hunraian  historian, 
statesman,  and  bishop  of  the  Koman  Gatholio 
church,  born  at  Szentes,  county  of  Csongr^  in 
1809.  He  became  professor  of  the  Hungarian 
language  and  literature  at  the  Tberesianum  of 
Vienna  in  1844,  bishop  of  Csanid  in  1848,  and 
as  such  member  of  the  upper  house  of  the  diet| 
and  in  1849.  after  the  declaration  of  independ- 
dence  at  Debreozin,  minister  of  state  for  publio 
worship  and  education  in  the  Szemere  ministry. 
The  fiul  of  the  revolution  made  him  an  exile, 
and  he  has  since  resided  alternately  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Belgium.  His  principal  work 
is  A  Magyarok  TdrUnete  ("  History  of  the  Hun- 
^rians,"  4  vols.,  P4pa;  German  translation, 
Pesth,  1850-^52),  which  is  regarded  as  the  most 
accurate  and  impartial  history  of  his  nation. 

HOSAGE,  David,  KD.,  IXJ>.,  an  American 
physician  and  author,  bom  in  New  York,  Aug. 
81, 1769,  died  Dec  28, 1885.  His  father,  Alexan- 
der HosackfWas  by  birth  a  Scotohman.  David, 
after  attending  school  in  Newark  and  Hacken- 
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saok,  entered  Ckdunbia  college  in  1786,  in  1T88 
proceeded  to  Princeton  college,  and  was  there 
graduated  in  1789.    While  in  attendance  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  classes  in  Columbia 
college  he  was  also  engaged  in  the  study  of  med- 
icine  and  surgery  witn  Dr.  Richard  Bayley. 
The  medical  faculty  of  Columbia  college  having 
been  broken  up  by  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
no  collegiate  organization  then  existing  to  confer 
medical  honors  on  its  students,  young  Hosack 
repaired  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  MJD.  in  1791.    At  the  recommend** 
tion  of  Br.  Bush  he  commenced  the  practice  of 
physic  in  Alexandria,  Ya. ;  but  after  somewhat 
more  than  a  yearns  trial  he  returned  to  New 
York.    With  a  view  to  further  medical  studies, 
he  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Dugald  Stewart,  Seattle,  Henry 
Mackenzie,  Principal  Robertson,  the  poet  Bums, 
and  Hugh  Bliur.    We  next  find  Dr.  Hosack 
in  London  about  the  dose  of  1798,  a  pupil  in  the 
study  of  anatomy  under  Dr.  Andrew  Marshall,  in 
the  study  of  the  practice  of  physic  with  George 
Pearson,  with  Curtis  and  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith  on  botany,  with  Abemethy  and  Sir  James 
Earle  on  surgeir,  and  with  Schmeisser,  a  pupil 
of  Werner,  on  mineralogy.  From  this  last  named 
teacher  he  obtained  a  cabinet  of  minerals  which 
he  brought  home  upon  his  return  to  his  native 
land,  as  the  first  collection  of  that  nature  intro* 
duced  in  America ;  and  to  this  cabinet  of  natural 
science  he  had  added  a  collection  of  the  duplicate 
epecimensof  plants  firom  the  herbarium  of  Lin- 
niBus,  procured  throudi  the  instrnmentali^  of 
the  president  of  the  Linuffian  society  of  Lon- 
don.   This  interesting  collection  of  dried  plants 
gathered  by  linneus  himself  now  constitutes 
a  part  of  the  museum  of  the  lyceum  of  natural 
history  of  New  York.    While  in  London  Dr. 
Hosack  wrote  for  the  ^*  Annals  of  Medicine"  a 
paper  on  the  communication  of  the  virus  of  small 
pox  to  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  oqe  on  vision,  in 
which  he  was  .the  advocate  of  the  theory  that 
the  eye  adapts  itself  to  the  view  of  objects  at 
different  distances  by  means  of  its  external  mus- 
cles. This  was  printed  in  the  *^  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society"  in  1794.  Young  about  that  tune 
had  attributed  that  power  of  accommodation  to 
the  muscularity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  this 
Tcxed  question  gave  origin  to  several  other  papers 
in  the  "  Transactions."    He  returned  to  New 
York  in  1 794.  In  1795  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  botany  in  Columbia  college,  and  soon  after 
published  a  syllabus  of  his  lectures.    In  1796 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  Samuel  Bard, 
which  lasted  until  1800,  when  Dr.  Bard  retired. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  William  P.  Smith  the  chair 
of  materia  medica  was  assigned  to  Dr.  Hosack, 
who  held  it  with  that  of  botany  until  1807,  when 
he  accepted  the  department  of  materia  medica 
and  of  midwifery  in  the  newly  created  school 
established  by  the  regents,  the  college  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  under  the  presidency  of 
Nicholas  Romayne.    This  new  school  beina  re- 
moddled  in  1811,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Bard,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  theory 


said  practice  of  phyric  and  clinical  medicine,  to 
which  were  afterward  added  obstetrics  and  the 
diseases  of  women  and  children.  He  retained  his 
post  after  the  union  of  the  two  rival  medical 
mculties  of  Columbia  college  and  the  college  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  Sept  1818.  The  ano* 
mdous  government  of  the  institution,  however, 
led  to  many  feuds  and  embarrassments  between 
the  trustees  and  professors,  which  ultimately 
caused  the  resignation  of  the  entire  faculty  in 
1826.  Drs.  Hosack,  Mott,  Macneven,  and  Fran- 
cis determined  to  organize  another  medical  insti- 
tution, and  accordingly  obtained  from  Rutgers 
college,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  such  rights  as 
would  enable  them  to  grant  degrees.    The  Rut- 
gers medical  department  went  into  operation  in 
&e  autumn  of  1826  under  that  authority,  and 
Bubsequentiy  recdved  similar  powers  from  Qe- 
neva  collegia,  N.  Y.    After  4  years,  however, 
the  Rutgers  medical  school  ceased  its  fac- 
tions.   Legislative  enactments  interposed,  and 
the  fiicultpr  was  dissolved.    Dr.  Hosack  held  at 
different  times  several  public  trusts,  as  pbyridan 
to  the  alms  house,  the  New  York  hospital,  and 
the  Bloomingdale  asylum,  resident  physician  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  &o.    He  was  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  prominent  public  characters  of 
New  York,  and  was  among  the  original  pro- 
jectors of  the  New  York  historical  society, 
of  the  horticultural  society,  and  of  the  New 
York  literary  and  philosophical  society.    He 
early  supported  the  formation  of  the  library  of 
the  New  York  hospitaL    His  great  enterprise, 
the  establishment  of  the  Elgin  botanic  gsj^en; 
gives  evidence  of  his  spirit  in  advancing  the 
taste  and  culture  of  natural  knowledge ;  but  the 
undertaking  fiuled.    His  Bbrtvs  mginen»is,  a 
scientific  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  plants 
indigenous  and  exotic  which  he  had  brought  to. 
gether,  is  sufficient  to  give  him  a  high  position 
as  a  botanist.    He  was  a  devoted  physician, 
with  great  clinical  skill ;  in  seasons  of  pestilence 
he  was  foremost  among  those  most  ready  to  pen- 
etrate  into  the  causes  of  endemic  and  epidemi- 
cal disorders,  and  suggest  the  best  means  of  re- 
lief.   He  was  enrolled  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society  of  London,  and  in  1817  of  the  Edin- 
burgh royal  society.    He  proscribed  politics  as 
being  without  the  bounds  of  a  medical  life ;  and 
vet  such  was  his  devotion  to  works  of  public 
miportance  in  the  arts,  science,  and  humanity, « 
that  it  became  almost  a  proverb  that  the  great 
institutions  of  the  city  were  mainly  under  the 
control  of  the  memorable  trio,  Clinton,  Ho- 
sack, and  Hobart.    His  writings  are  chiefly 
on  medical  subjects,  and  of  a  practical  na- 
ture.   He  wrote  most  abundantly  on  fevers,  and 
on  that  type  denominated  yellow  fever.    He 
was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  foreign  origin 
of  the  disease,  ana  of  its  communicable  char- 
acter, tub  modo.  His  paper^on  the  laws  of  conta- 
gion and  of  contagious  disorders  obtained  a  wide 
celebrity.    In  1810,  in  conjunction  with  his 
pupil  John  W.  Francis,  afterward  his  associate 
m  business  for  many  years,  he  prqjected  a  new 
medical  Journal,  entitied  the  **  American  Medical 
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And  Philoeophioal  Regiflter,"  wMoh  was  ooa- 

tiniied  4  years.  Among  bis  other  works  may 
be  mentioned :  ''  A  Biographical  Memoir  of 
Hugh  Williamson,  M.D.,  LL.D."  (8vo.,  1830): 
'*  Essays  on  Various  Subjects  of  Medical  Science" 

gvols.  8to.,  1824-^80);  "System  of  Prwjtical 
osology'*  (8vo^  1829) ;  "MTemoirs  of  De  Witt 
Clinton^^  (4to^  1829) ;  ''  Lectures  on  the  Theorr 
and  Practice  of  Physic,''  edited  by  the  Bey.  n^ 
W.  Ducachet  M.D.  (8yo^  1888). 
>  HOS ANNA  (Heb.,  save,  we  pray),  in  Jewish 
antiquity,  a  form  of  acclamation  on  joyous  and 
triumphal  occasions.  At  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles it  was  customary  to  sing  Ps.  czyiiL  25, 
26,  which  begins  with  the  word  hosanna,  while 
the  people  carried  green  boughs  of  palm  and 
myrtle.  From  this  circumstance  the  boughs 
and  prayers  were  called  hosanna,  and  the  7th 
day  of  the  feast  the  great  hosanna.  The  term 
was  employed  as  a  triumphal  salutation  to 
Christ  (Matt.  zxi.  9),  on  his  public  entry  into 
Jerusalem. 

HOSEA,  the  first  of  the  minor .  prophets^ 
supposed  to  have  commenced  his  prophecy 
about  780  B.  0.,  and  to  have  exercised  nis  office 
at  intervals  for  about  60  years.  Most  of  his 
prophecies  are  directed  against  the  children  of 
Israel,  rebuking  and  threatening  them  for  their 
Bins,  and  ezhortmg  them  to  repentance.  His 
style  is  concise,  sententious,  and  abrupt;  and 
his  prophecies  are  in  one  continued  series,  with- 
out any  distinction  as  to  the  times  when  they 
were  delivered  or  the  subjects  to  which  they 
relate. 

Hosiers,  Stanislas,  a  Polbh  prelate,  bom 
in  Cracow,  May  6, 1504,  died  in  Caprarola,  near 
Bome.  Aug.  5, 1579.  He  studied  law  at  Padua 
and  Bologna,  and  had  been  employed  in  im- 
portant political  afEairs  in  Poland  before  he 
received  noly  orders.  He  was  soon  raised  to 
the  episcopate,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  Protestantism.  The  Catholic  faith 
in  Poland  was  often  called  from  him  the  Hosian 
fjBdth.  He  was  legate  of  the  pope  at  the  council 
of  Trent;  in  1561  he  was  made  cardinal;  in 
1564  he  founded  the  first  college  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Poland ;  and  he  was  afterward  invited  by 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  to  Rome.  He  published 
in  1551  a  confession  of  faith,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  most  of  the  European  hmguages,  and 
his  Opera  Omnia  (2  vols.)  appeared  at  Cologne 
in  1584. 

HOSMER,  HABsnET,  an  American  artist,  bom 
in  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  1881.  Being  of  a 
naturally  delicate  constitution,  she  was  en- 
couraged by  her  father,  a  physician,  to  pursue 
a  course  of  physical  training  at  variance  with 
tlie  usages  m  her  sex,  but  which  she  adopted 
with  enthusiasm.  At  a  comparatively  early 
age  she  was  an  adept  in  shooting,  swimming, 
rowing,  riding,  skating,  and  other  out-of-door 
sports,  and  began  alio  to  give  much  attention 
to  modelling  figures  in  day.  Having  complet- 
ed her  school  education,  she  studied  anatomy 
for  some  months  with  ner  &ther,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1850  repaired  to  the  medical  college 


of  St.  Louis,  where  she  went  through  a  regular 
course  of  anatomical  instruction,  preparatory 
to  attempting  sculpture.  In  the  summer  of 
1851  she  returned  nome,  and  commenced  her 
first  original  work,  a  bust  of  "  Hesper,"  which, 
npon  its  completion  in  marble  in  the  succeediDf 
year,  attracted  much  attention  in  Boston,  and 
encouraged  her  father  to  place  her  under  a  com- 
petent master  in  Bome.  Upon  arriving  in  that 
city  late  in  1852,  she  almost  immediately  gained 
admittance  as  a  pupil  to  the  studio  of  Gibson 
the  sculptor,  and  passed  her  first  winter  in 
modelling  from  the  antique.  Her  busts  of 
*^ Daphne"  and  "Medusa"  were  the  first  fruits 
of  her  attempts  at  original  design  in  Bome,  and 
were  followed  by  a  statue  of  '*  (Enone"  xor  a 
gentleman  in  St.  Louis.  For  the  public  library 
of  the  same  city  she  also  executed  her-  best 
known  work,  the  reclining  figure  of  "  Beatrice 
Cenci,"  which  has  won  many  encomiums  from 
art  critics  in  Europe  and  America.  In  the 
summer  of  1855  she  modelled  a  charming  statue 
of  "  Puck,"  the  popularitr  of  which  has  pro- 
cured her  orders  iot  several  copies,  one  of  wnich 
is  for  the  prince  of  Wales  and  another  for  the 
duke  of  Hamilton.  Pecuniary  reverses  having 
overtaken  her  father,  she  determined  to  rely 
entirely  upon  her  art  for  a  support^  and  is  now 
permanently  estoblished  among  the  professional 
sculptors  of  Bome,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  a  sinele  visit  to  America  in  1857,  she  has 
continued  to  reside.  Among  her  more  recent 
works  are  a  full-length  reclining  figure  of  a 
young  girl  for  a  funeral  monument  in  Uie  church 
of  Sant'Andrea  della  Fratte  in  Rome,  a  foun- 
tain with  figures  illustrating  the  myth  of  Hy- 
las  and  the  water  nymphs,  and  a  "  Will-o^-the- 
Wisp,"  designed  as  a  pendant  to  "  Puck."  In 
the  latter  part  of  1859  she  finished  a  stetue  of 
"  Zenobia  in  Chains"  as  she  appeared  in  the 
triumphal  procession  of  Aurelian,  a  work  on 
which  she  had  labored  enthusiastically  for 
nearly  two  years  previous,'  and.  the  execution 
of  which  in  marble  so  seriously  impaired  her 
health  that  her  physicians  sent  her  to  Switz- 
erland to  save  her  life.  It  is  of  colossal  size, 
and  has  been  pronounced  by  far  the  best  of  her 
works. 

HOSMER,  WiLUAM,  an  American  dergyman, 
bom  in  Brimfield,  Mass.,  May  29,  1810.  He 
spent  some  time  in  the  Franklin  academy, 
Prattsburg,  K.  T.,  but  his  education  was  ob- 
tained mostly  by  private  study.  He  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  1831,  and  became  a  member  of  die  Genesee 
conference.  He  filled  some  of  the  most  import 
tant  stetions  in  the  conference,  and  served  a 
term  as  predding  elder.  For  8  years  he  was 
chosen  by  the  general  conference  editor  of  the 
"Northern  Christian  Advocate,"  published  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  of  which  paper  he  had  been 
corresponding  editor  for  several  years  previous. 
He  is  at  present  editor  of  the  ^^  Northern  Inde- 
pendent." He  is  the  author  of  "Self-Educa- 
tion, or  the  Philosophy  of  Mental  Improve- 
ment|"    "Principles  of  Female   Education." 
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''The  Higher  Law,'*  and  '^Ohriadan  Benefi- 
oenooy"  beside  numeroiis  aitioleB  in  quarterly 
reviews  and  other  periodicala.  Tlie  paper  which 
he  edits  is  the  advocate  of  changes  in  the  Meth* 
odist  Episcopal  chnrch,  bnt  pardoolarly  that 
whioh  relates  to  slavery,  urging  the  adoption  of 
a  role  of  disoipline  which  will  prohibit  slave- 
holding  by  the  members  of  that  ohnrch. 

H08MER,  WmjAH  Hxnbt  Oxttlbb,  an  Amei^ 
lean  poet)  bom  in  Avon,  N.  T^  Hay  5, 1814 
He  studied  first  at  Temple  Hill  academy,  Gene- 
seo,  and  sabseqnently  at'Genesee  college.  He 
had  at  this  period  acquired  snch  a  repntation 
by  his  poems  as  to  have  the  degree  of  M.  A.  con- 
ferred npon  him  by  both  Hamilton  coUege  and 
the  university  of  Vermont  before  he  received 
it  from  his  own  <ilma  mater.  He  afterward 
studied  law,  and  succeeded  the  late  Hon.  John 
Young  as  master  in  chancery.  In  1886  he 
traveUed  extensively  in  Wisconsin,  where  he 
studied  the  Indians  who  were  then  almost  the 
sole  inhabitants  of  the  territory ;  and  during 
18S&-*9  he  had  opportunities  of  observing  the 
peculiarities  of  the  southern  aborigines  while 
visiting  for  bis  health  the  evei^lades  of  Florida. 
In  186^  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  has  held  for  some  time  an  office  in  the 
custom  hoase.  His  principal  works  are :  ^'The 
Fall  of  Teonmseh"  (New  York,  1830);  "  Yo- 
nondio,  or  the  Warriors  of  the  Genesee^  (1846) ; 
"The  Months,^  "Bird  Notes."  "Legends  of  the 
Benecas,"  and  "Indian  Traditions  and  Songs*' 
(1850).  A  complete  collection  of  his  "  Poetical 
Works"  appeared  in  1858. . 

HOSPITAL,  a  public  institution  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  sick  and  infirm.  The  ancients  took 
little  public  care  of  these  classes  of  persons. 
The  hotpitalia  of  the  Romans  were  intended, 
not  for  mvalida,  but  solely  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  guests.  More  attention  was  bestowed 
upon  the  infirm  by  the  early  Ohristians,  although 
the  hospitals  founded  under  their  auspices  were 
not,  like  most  of  the  modern  institutions,  ex- 
clusively places  of  refuse  for  the  sick,  bnt  for 
all  kinds  of  persons  in  distress.  A  famous  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  was  founded  in  OsBsarsa  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century.  The  next 
notable  hospital  was  that  of  St.  Ohrysostom, 
built  at  his  own  expense  in  Constantinople.  One 
of  the  finest  hospitals  of  Rome  was  founded  by 
Fabiola,  a  Roman  lady,  the  friend  of  St  Jerome. 
The  pilgrimage  to  lioly  places  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  places  of  refhge  or  hospitals 
fbr  travellers.  St.  Jerome  built  such  a  hospital 
at  Bethlehem,  and  his  friend  Paula  several  on  the 
road  to  that  village.  The  Soots  and  Irish  found- 
ed several  in  France  for  the  benefit  of  their 
countrymen  who  might  pass  through  that  coun- 
try on  their  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Many  were 
built  in  mountainous,  desolate,  or  dangerous 
localities,  where  travellers  stood  most  in  need 
of  them.  The  hStel  Di&u  in  Paris  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  7th  century.  In  the 
9th  centurv  there  were  24  hospitals  in  Rome 
alone.  In  the  11th  century  brotherhoods  for  the 
relief  of  sick  pilgrims  were  formed  in  the  Holy 


Land ;  they  increased  in  number  and  weaith 
during  the  progress  of  the  crusades.  The  hos- 
pitals in  Palestine  then  a£Ebrded  better  accom- 
modation than  any  other  institutions  of  the  kind, 
and  many  persons,  on  returning  to  their  own 
countries,  took  them  as  models  for  similar  es- 
tablishments. In  the  hospitals  at  Jerusalem 
the  kniehts  and  brothers  officiated  as  physi* 
cians,  althongh  their  medical  knowledge  was 
limited.  Hospitals  intended  for  the  ack  alone 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  establish- 
ed before  the  11th  century,  although  a  few 
may  probably  have  existed  at  an  earher  period. 
Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  caused  a 
hospital  to  be  built  there  in  1070,  with  separate 
departments  for  men  and  women.  Since  that 
time  hospitals  have  been  established  in  all  dvi^ 
ized  countries,  and  they  are  now  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  town,  while  large  cities  contain  a 
number  of  them.  There  are  general  hospitals 
for  all  kinds  of  invalids  excepting  those  infected 
with  contagious  diseases,  and  special  hospitals 
for  the  accommodation  of  patients  laboring 
under  diseases  of  a  sufficiently  frequent  occur- 
rence to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  spe- 
cial institution  for  their  treatment.  One  of 
the  earliest  hospitals  for  invalid  soldiers  was 
founded  in  Constantinople  by  Alexius  Com- 
nenus  in  the  11th  century,  ^e  most  celebrat- 
ed hospitals  for  invalid  soldiers  at  the  present 
day  are  the  hdtsl  de$  inmlidet  in  Paris  and 
Chelsea  hospital  in  England.  Field  hospitals 
or  fiying  hospitals  were  kno¥m  as  early  as  the 
6th  centu^,  and  perhaps  at  a-  much  earHer 
period.  (Glee  Axbulanos.)  The  exertions  of 
the  clergy  and  many  benevolent  women  have 
had  a  great  influence  in  the  promotion  of  these 
institutions. — ^Hospice  is  the  name  given  to  the 
places  of  refhge  for  travellers  in  the  passes  of 
Mt  St.  Bema^  St.  Crothard,  the  Sunplon,  and 
other  great  mountains. 

HOT  SPRING,  a  central  co.  of  Ark.,  drained 
by  Sabine  and  Washita  rivers;  area,  1,020  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1854^  8,654^  of  whom  428  were 
slaves.  It  has  a  hilly  or  mountainous  surface. 
Excellent  oil  stone  is  found  in  the  county,  and 
is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States; 
and  magnetic  iron  ore  is  so  abundant  in  a  cer- 
tain locality  that  the  land,  it  is  said,  cannot  be 
surveyed  with  a  compass.  Hot  and  mineral 
springs  exist  in  considerable  numbers,  the  most 
noted  of  which  are  at  Hot  Springs,  the  ciq^ital, 
6  m.  from  the  Washita  river.  There  are  85 
here,  the  temperature  of  which  varies  from  186* 
to  leO"".  The  soil  of  the  county  is  very  fertile 
in  the  river  bottoms.  The  productions  in  1854 
were  178,488  bushels  of  Indian  com,  6,197  of 
wheat,  and  16,801  of  oats.  There  were  8  saw 
mills,  1  grist  milL  and  809  pupils  attending  pub- 
lic and  private  schools. 

HOTBED,  in  gardening,  a  bed  of  earth  so 
prepared  as  to  bring  forwud  at  early  periods  of 
the  year  various  kinds  of  plants  by  means  of 
artificial  heat.  The  fall  of  temperature  in  au- 
tumn is  met  by  the  readiness  of  plants  to  fill 
intorepose,  and  in  those  used  to  dimatio  changes 
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noaeriouteflbotoanbeprodiieed.  Saoh^how- 
eyer,  as  are  not  aodimated  oease  to  grow  doi^ 
log  ftoy  M  in  the  nsual  temneratore,  and  oon^ 
menoe  again  on  ita  rise.  Unlike  animala,  plants 
liaye  rery  little  power  to  generate  heaty  and  are 
therefore  dependent  on  the  media  which  snrronf  d 
them  for  whatever  degree  of  warmth  they  re- 
quire. The  earth  may  be  heated  many  degrees 
more  than  the  snrronnding  ur,  and  yet  prove 
in  no  way  injoriona  to  vegetation.  The  nnnsnal 
vigor  of  plants  growing  near  hot  springs,  and  in 
places  ailificiaUy  heated  by  subterranean  fires,  is 
also  worthy  of  attention.  A  species  of  moss,  the 
only  living  thing  found  within  4^000  feet  of  the 
terminal  crater  of  Manna  Loa,  was  noticed  by 
Wilkes;  its  existence  there  being  due  to  the 
steam  which  escaped,  and  which  supplied  it 
with  warmth  and  moisture.  This  heated  condi- 
tion of  the  soil,  thus  natural  to  seasons  and  to 
regions  of  the  globe,  would  suggest  what  is  call- 
ed bottom  heat  in  gu^ening.  Many  seeds,  espe> 
dally  those  of  tropical  plwts,  will  not  germi- 
nate unless  in  more  than  ordinary  temperatures 
of  the  earth,  and  to  ezdte  them  some  kind  of 
sklmnlus  is  requisite.  It  is  not  an  unusual  practice 
in  America  to  sow  such  seeds  in  midsummer  in 
tiie  open  ground,  which  becomes  so  heated  by 
the  ravs  of  the  sun  as  to  retain  mudi  of  the 
warmui  during  the  entire  night  The  hotbed, 
then,  is  a  provision  by  which  a  constant  and  gen- 
tle warmth  is  maintained;  and  the  external  struc* 
ture,  which  preserves  this  warmth,  is  called  the 
frame.  Many  tropical  plants  will  neither  flower 
nor  grow  unless  tney  are  surrounded  by  an  ele* 
vated  atmosphere,  and  are  planted  in  6U(m  heated 
soil  as  they  are  accustomed  to ;  and  the  same 
holds  true  with  many  aquatic  plants.  Meyen 
found  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  rice 
fields  where  the  red  nelumbium  flourishes  to  be 
118^  Hence  the  hothouse  or  stove  is  erected  for 
their  special  accommodation,  and  by  a  system  of 
hot-water  pipes  or  some  similar  contrivance  the 
required  heat  is  procured.  The  hotbed  differs 
from  the  stove,  however,  in  having  the  space 
between  the  sash  and  the  surface  of  the  bed 
very  shallow,  and  in  having  its  heat  maintained 
by  fermentation.  The  work  of  the  gardener  in 
the  early  spring  months  is  directed  to  the  hoir 
beds  or  frames,  and  in  these  he  forces  such 
vegetobles  as  he  wishes  to  have  prematurely  fit 
for  the  teble.  The  art  of  framing  or  manage 
ment  of  the  hotbed  depends  much  upon  tLe 
accuracy  and  care  taken  in  its  construction. 
The  ground  where  it  is  to  stand  should 
be  defended  from  cold  and  cutting  winds, 
and  enclosed  by  a  ti^t  and  weU-bnilt  fence, 
or  by  live  hedges.  The  frame  can  be  made 
of  any  suitoble  material,  but  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  give  the  top  surfoce  a  proper 
slope  to  the  sun,  as  well  as  a  declivity  to  carry 
off  the  wet  when  covered  with  the  sashes  or 
lights.  It  is  essential  that  they  be  made  as 
tight  as  possible,  so  that  none  of  the  warm  afr 
from  within  or  cold  air  from  without  shall  pen- 
etrate throuffh  cracks.  On  this  declivity  or 
slope  the  sashes  should  be  hiid,  and  in  such  a 


wajthat  theyoan  easQy  move  or  didefrom  top 
to  bottom.  The  bed  that  is  to  be  covered  by 
such  frames  must  be  composed  of  good  horse- 
stable  dung,  sdecting  that  which  is  fresh,  meist^ 
and  full  of  heat  After  a  snffident  qaantily  of 
such  is  procured,  it  should  be  forked  into  a 
heap,  so  as  to  mix  it  well,  and  allowed,  to  re- 
main 8  or  10 days  to  ferment  equally;  aneoes- 
sary  precaution  lest  the  bed  become  too  hot  and 
th«ffeby  destroy  the  germinating  seeds.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  the  dung  should  be  shaken 
and  mixed,  and  formed  into  a  bed  4  feet  thick, 
beating  it  down  firmly  with  the  back  of  the 
fork.  It  is  cdculated  that  this  thickness  wiH 
be  diminished  by  settling  at  least  8  inches  in  a 
fortnight,  when  the  frame  and  sashes  are  to  be 
put  on  and  kept  closed  until  the  heat  comes  up, 
when  the  glass  is  to  be  raised  behind  to  allow 
the  steam  to  pass  away.  This  accomplifihed,  the 
manure  is  to  be  covered  with  soil,  whidi  has 
been  previoudy  prepared  in  the  form  of  compost^ 
of  equd  parte  of  light,  rich  garden  earth,  the 
mellow  smfaoe  loam  of  old  pasture  around,  and 
a  portion  of  very  rotten  or  old  horse  dung.  This, 
having  been  wdl  incorporated  and  exposed  to 
the  wediier  for  severd  months  beforCf  is  to  be 
spread  to  the  thickness  of  about  6  inches  in  a 
levd  manner,  when  the  hotbed  is  ready  for  use. 
The  seeds  of  most  vegetables  are  sown  in  drills 
upon  this  compost,  those  of  melons  and  oucumr 
hers  in  small  poto  which  are  pAinged  into  the 
soil.  After  the  seeds  are  sown  and  the  sashes 
are  dosed,  the  heat  of  the  bed  raises  much 
steam  from  the  moisture  beneath ;  this  shodd 
be  suffered  to  escape  by  raising  the  comer  of 
the  upper  end  of  tne  sashes.  An  hour  before 
sunset  the  sashes  should  be  shut  and  covered 
with  matting  or  with  some  smtable  protecting 
substance ;  and  this  is  to  be  t$ken  off  regularly  an 
hour  or  so  after  sunrise.  Great  caution  is  reqm- 
site,  in  adimate  like  that  of  the  northern  United 
States,  in  order  to  keep  up  proper  warmth  and  to 
exdude  anv  frost  After  the  seeds  have  vege- 
tated and  the  voung  plante  have  come  up,  ue 
sashes  dionld  be  raised  a  little  in  the  day  time, 
so  as  to  admit  fresh  dr ;  and  if  the  saAioe  of 
the  bed  appears  to  be  dry,  it  shodd  be  moder- 
atdy  moistened  with  warm  water  of  about  the 
same  temperature  as  that  of  the  endoeed  dr  of 
the  frame.  After  a  while  theheat  will  sendbly 
diminish,  when  it  is  customary  to  line  the  exte- 
rior of  the  bed  with  fresh  dung  and  cover  these 
linings  with  litter. 

HOTTENTOTS,  a  people  of  South  Africa, 
the  oridnd  inhabitants  of  the  territory  now 
occupied  by  the  British,  colony  of  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  name  Hottentot  is  of  Dutch 
fiftbrication,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  given 
to  the  people  by  the  first  Dutoh  explorers  of  the 
Cape  from  the  frequent  occurrence  in  the  native 
language  of  clicking  sounds  resembling  the 
words^*  hot^^  and  ^  tot,^'  or,  as  the  Dutoh  wodd 
say,  hot  en  tot.  The  people  call  themselves  Qui- 
quae,  Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  their 
oriffin.  They  are  udike  all  other  African  races, 
and  bear  more  resemblance  to  the  Chinese  or 
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to  thd  Mongoli  ttiaa  to  tiie  negroes,  haTing 
broad  foreheads^  high  oheek  bones,  oblique 
eyes,  tiiin  beards,  and  a  yeUov  complexion. 
Thext  hair  is  harsh  and  wiry,  and  grows  in  dia- 
tinct  tnfts  aboat  the  siae  of  a  large  pea.  They 
are  erect  and  well  proportioned,  and  some  of 
the  women  when  ronng  are  beantifaUy  formed, 
though  after  child-bearing  they  become  hide- 
onsly  n^y.  The  hands,  the  feet,  and  the  Joints 
of  both  sexes  are  remarkably  small.  Their 
natire  dress  oonstets  of  a  strip  of  the  skin  of 
some  animal  tied  round  tiie  waist,  from  which 
befiMre  and  behind  depends  a  sort  of  apron  reach- 
ing to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  In  cold  weather 
they  wrap  tbemselves  in  cloaks  made  of  sheep 
akins^  and  in  hot  weadier  they  protect  their 
bodies  from  the  sun  and  teom  insects  by  aliberal 
coating  of  grease.  Within  the  bounds  ox  the  Cape 
Colony  they  are  now  tolerably  civilixed.  and 
wesr  European  dothing.  They  are  a  lively, 
sood-natnred,  mOd,  and  timid  people,  and  mani- 
fest considerable  intellectual  powers.  In  their 
wild  state  theiy  show  great  patience  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  being  often  reduced  to  seyere  straits 
for  subsistence,  and  obliged  to  live  upon  roots, 
insects,  and  tkie  pith  of  the  palm  tree.  When 
freely  su|^lied  with  animal  food,  they  are  glut- 
tonous to  excess,  llieir  natiye  weapons  are  the 
atmgai  or  JayeHn  and  the  bow  with  poisoned  ar- 
rows. Their  only  natiye  arts  were  tne  manufac- 
ture of  coarse  euihenware,  of  their  skin  cloaks, 
of  their  weapons,  and  of  a  rude  guitar  wi^  8 
strings,  and  a  flute  made  of  bark.  Their  dwell- 
ings were  low,  circular  huts,  made  of  rods  stuck 
in  the  ground  and  coyered  with  mats.  These 
were  arransed  in  a  circle  to  form  a  ibroal  or  vU- 
lage.  Theyhadherdsofcattleandflocksofsheep, 
and  showed  considerable  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  oxen.  By  the  colonists  they  are  now 
muoh  employed  as  herdsmen  and  drivers.  Their 
language  is  peculiar,  and  is  remarkable  for  a 
strong  clicking  sound  which  is  made  by  suddenly 
withdrawing  the  tongue  from  the  teeth  or  pal- 
ate; it  has  been  compared  to  the  noise  made 
by  a  hen  when  she  has  laid  an  eog.  Many  of 
the  words  are  exact  imitations  (nf  the  cries  of 
animals,  as,  for  instance^  hraak  is  their  word  for 
frog,  mn0o  for  ox,  and  meau  for  cat  Oapt 
Wukes  of  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedition,  who 
visited  Gape  Town  in  1842,  says  of  the  Hotten- 
tots :  ^  Those  that  we  saw  were  remarkable  for 
very  high  and  prominent  cheek  bones  and  a  sharp 
diin ;  they  are  not  much  inclined  to  steady  em- 
ployment; the  tending  of  cattle,  and  tiie  indo- 
lent and  wandering  life  in  which  they  pass  their 
time,  suit  their  disposition.  They  at  times  hire 
themselyes  out  to  the  farmers,  receiving  cattle  as 
waaes*  In  the  colony  they  do  not  bear  a  very 
high  character  for  hones^  and  foithfolneas. 
They  are  expert  drivers  of  wagons,  but  are 
otherwise  careless  and  inattentive.  They  are 
deemed  an  improvident  race,  though  there  are 
some  instances  of  their  showing  great  attach- 
ment to  individuals  who  have  treated  them  welL 
Their  numbers  are  now  variously  stated ;  but 
littledependenceis  to  be  placed  on  the  accounts 


given,  as  is  evident  by  their  varying  from  10,000 
to  80,000."  Dr.  Prichard  in  his  '♦Natural 
History  of  Man''  says:  ^Although  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  Hottentot  race  display  ferocity  and 
all  the  other  vices  of  savage  life,  yet  we  have 
abundant  proof  that  these  people  are  not  insus- 
ceptible of  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
Christianity.  No  uncultivated  people  appear  to 
have  received  the  instructions  of  tiie  Moravian 
missionaries  more  readily  than  the  Hottentots, 
or  to  have  1)een  more  folly  reclaimed  and  Chris- 
tianized." Latrobe,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries  in  South  Africa,  who  long 
resided  there,  says :  ^  Whoever  charges  the  Hot- 
tentots with  being  inferior  to  other  peo^de  of  the 
same  class  as  to  education  and  the  means  of  im- 
provement, knows  notbinff  about  them.  They 
are,  in  general,  more  sensible  and  possess  better 
Judgments  than  most  Europeans  equally  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  instruction.'*  The  Hotten- 
tot race  is  found  for  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
a>e  Colony,  and  is  supposed  to  extend  irregn- 
y  to  a  ffreat  distance  in  the  interior.  It  waa 
first  made  Known  to  Europeans  in  1609,  when  a 
Portuguese  viceroy  returnmg  from  India  landed 
at  the  cape,  and  getting  into  a  quarrel  with  the 
natives  was  killed  witn  70  of  his  men.  The 
Dutch  made  a  settiement  at  Cape  Town  in  1660, 
and  reduced  the  Hottentots  to  slavery.  They 
were  emancipated  by  Great  Britain  in  1888. 

HOTTENTOTS'  BREAD,  the  popular  name 
of  the  teitudifuma  elepha/Ktipa  (H6rit.),  an  en- 
dogenous plant  of  tiie  family  dioseoreaceos,  and' 
a  native  of  South  Africa.  It  presents  a  very 
odd  appearance,  a  delicate  vine-like  stem,  well 
fbmished  with  rounded  leaves  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter arising  from  the  top  and  between  the 
interstices  of  a  large  rough  mass,  divided  into 
many-sided,  deeply  separated  scales  or  plates, 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  large  tor- 
toise fwhence  the  scientific  name) ;  this  is  what 
botanists  call  a  rhigoma  or  root  stock,  and  is 
partiy  above  and  parUy  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  the  plates  are  only  the  dried  rind  or 
exterior  surface,  cracked  and  pushed  outward 
by  the  interior  growth ;  the  roots  proper  grow 
from  the  lower  surface  of  the  central  mass, 
which  in  the  plants  usually  seen  is  about  li 
feet  in  diameter  and  more  than  a  foot  above 
the  earth.  The  interior  is  soft,  abounding  in 
farinaceous  matter,  like  the  yams,  to  which 
family  it  belongs ;  it  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  For  the  singularity 
of  its  appearance  and  the  beauty  of  its  foliage 
and  flowers,  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  green^ 
houses.  For  a  further  account  of  it,  see  ^*  Bur- 
ohell's  Travels  in  South  Africa,"  vol.  ii. 

HOTTINGER.  or  HorrororEB,  Johaott  Ham- 
ncK,  a  Swiss  philologist  and  biblical  scholar, 
bom  in  Zurich,  March  10, 1620,  drowned  June 
6,  1667.  He  studied  at  Groningen,  and  afta^ 
ward  at  L^den,  where  he  became  teacher  of  the 
diildronof  the  orientalist  Golius.  In  1668  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
scriptural  tiieology  at  Zfirich.  In  1666  he  was 
p^imitted,  at  the  request  of  tiie  elector  palatine^ 
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to  aooept  theprofeflsonihip  of  eastern  lanffoages 
and  biblical  oritioism  at  Heidelberg.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Zurich,  in  1661  he  was  made  rector  of  the 
nniyersity.  Hifl  increasing  repntation  led  to  an 
invitation  from  the  nniyersity  of  Leyden  in 
1667,  which  he  was  ready  to  accept,  when,  while 
crossing  the  river  limmath  in  the  vicinity  of 
Zbrioh,  he  was  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a 
boat,  with  several  of  his  children.  Among  hiri 
works  are :  Theaaurut  FkUologieui^  mu  Okmt 
Scr^turm^  a  sort  of  introduction  to  scriptural 
studies  (Zurich,  1644),  and  Mymologieum  Ori- 
entdU,  doe  Lexicon  Barmonievm  MeptaglotUm 
(Frankfort,  1661). — The  most  eminent  of  his 
sons  was  Jgklsk  Jakob,  bom  Dec.  1,  1653, 
died  Dea  18, 1785,  the  anthor  of  HeUeetieehe 
Kirehengeeehiehte  (Zorich,  1708-'29).  One  of 
the  latter's  great-grandchildren,  of  the  same 
name  (bom  1750,  died  1819X  was  favorably 
known  as  an  editor  of  several  classical  works, 
and  as  a  writer  of  taste  and  ability. — ^Another 
member  of  the  same  family,  Johann  £okbad 
TON,  bora  in  Zorich  in  1764,  died  near  Paris, 
Sept.  11, 1841,  was  the  founder  of  the  banking 
establishment  of  Hotdnger  at  Paris  and  Am- 
sterdam. During  the  revolution  he  fledfirom 
Paris  to  America.  Under  the  consulate  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  founded  his  banking  es- 
tablishment.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  president  of  the 
bank  of  France,  colonel  of  the  national  guard, 
and  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Reformed  diuroh 
in  France. — ^The  most  noteworthy  living  mem- 
ber of  the  Hottinger  family  is  Johann  Jakob, 
bom  May  18, 1788,  in  Ztkrich,  where  he  offici- 
ates  as  a  professor  of  history,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education  and  of  the  govern- 
ment  and  town  councU.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
Geechiehte  der  Sekweuerisehen  £irehetUren' 
nuTtg  (ZQrich,  1825-'7),  a  continuation  of  Johan- 
nes von  Mnller's  history  of  Switzerland. 

HOUDIN,  BoBBBT,  a  French  coi^urer,  bom 
in  Blois,  Deo.  6,  1805.  His  father,  a  watch- 
maker, «ive  him  a  good  education  at  the  col- 
lege of  Orleans,  and  at  18  years  of  ase  placed 
him  in  a  lawyer's  office.  Having  had  mm  boy- 
hood an  eztiraordinary  taste  for  mechanics  and 
ingenious  amusements,  he  neelected  his  studies, 
so  that  his  &ther,  understanding  that  he  could 
only  make  an  indifferent  lawyer,  consented  that 
he  should  leam  watchmaking.  While  engaged 
in  this  occupation,  the  perasal  of  some  works 
on  natural  magic  and  a  friendship  formed  with 
a  travelling  conjurer  inspired  him  with  an  in- 
clination for  juggling.  Having  married,  he  went 
to  Paris  ana  engaged  in  his  trade,  but  soon  be- 
came absorbed  in  mechanical  wonders.  He  em- 
ployed himself  for  a  year  in  reconstructing  an 
exceedingly  complicated  machine,  and  so  over- 
strained his  mind  as  to  lose  all  mental  power  for  5 
years.  After  recovering  he  devoted  hin^If  for 
some  time,  with  great  success,  to  making  mechan- 
ical toys  and  automata,  two  of  which  attracted 
much  attention.  At  the  Paris  exhibition  of 
1844  he  obtained  a  medal  for  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  several  curious  figures  of  tins  kind.  On 


Jdy  %  1345,  he  opened  the  series  of  exhibitioas 
in  Juggling  which  oecame  so  fomous  thronghoat 
Europe.  His  mechanical  and  scientific  abilities^ 
aided  by  study,  enaUed  him  to  invent  new  lisats, 
and  these  he  performed  in  a  simple  and  novel 
manner,  avoiding  the  mountebank  style  of  bis 
predecessors.  Li  1848,  the  revolution  having 
put  an  end  for  the  time  to  the  exhibitions  of 
Paris,  he  went  to  Eng^nd,  where  he  perform- 
ed before  the  queen  and  in  many  of  the  tliea- 
tres  with  great  success.  He  extended  his  eadd- 
biticms  to  other  countries  before  returning  to 
Paris.  Here,  in  1855  at  the  grcNit  Paris  exhi- 
bition, he  gained  the  gold  medal  for  hissoientifie 
S plication  of  electricity  to  docks,  and  shortly 
»r  relinquiBhed  his  ^liibition  to  his  brotiier- 
in-law  Hionilton,  retiring  with  a  fortune  to 
Blois.  In  1857  the  French  government,  finding 
that  the  Arabs  in  Algeria  were  frequentiy  stir- 
red up  to  rebellion  by  the  pretended  miracles  dS 
their  marabouts  or  priests,  invited  Hoodin  to 
visit  that  colony,  and  if  possible  excel  the  ma* 
gicians  in  their  own  tricks.  He  completely  sdo- 
oeeded^  passing  through  several  very  angular  * 
adventures  while  so  doing.  In  1857  he  pub- 
lished JSobert  ffdmdin,  ea  vm,  eee  oweret,  eon 
thSdire^  and  in  1859  his  Oor^fideneee,  a  most  en- 
tertaining and  curious  vrcA,  an  English  trans- 
lation of  which  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  R.  Shelton 
Hackenrie  (Philadelphia,  1859). 

HOUDON,  Jban  Aotoihx,  a  Freneh  sculp- 
tor, bora  in  Versailles,  March  20, 1741,  died  in 
Paris,  July  15,  1828.  Having  gained  the  first 
prize  for  sculpture  in  the  royal  a^emy  at  Paris^ 
he  vidted  Italy  at  a  time  when  the  excavation 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  the  writings 
of  Winokelmann,  had  given  a  new  impulse  to 
art  He  passed  10  years  in  Rome  in  the  study 
of  the  antique,  and  finished,  among  other  worioL 
the  noble  statue  of  Bt.  Bruno  in  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  of  which  Clement  XIV. 
is  recorded  to  have  said:  ^*It  would  speak,  if 
the  rule  of  his  order  did  not  prescribe  silenoe." 
Returning  to  Paris,  he  executed  during  the  next 
15  years  admirable  busts  of  Rousseau,  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,  Franklin,  Turgot  Mirabean,  Glncl^ 
and  many  other  distinguie^ed  men;  statues  oi 
Voltaire  and  Tourville;  the  celebrated  ^^Dians^ 
for  the  empress  of  Russia;  the  J^Ietiss,  and 
other  works,  which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank 
<^  French  sculptors,  and  procured  his  admisaon 
to  the  academy.  In  1785  he  accompanied 
Franklin  to  the  United  States,  to  prepib^  the 
model  for  the  statue  of  Washington  ordered  by 
the  state  ci  Virginia,  and  passed  two  weeks  at 
Washington's  reudence  at  Mt.  Yeraon  for  that 
purpose.  The  statue,  bearing  the  sculptor's 
legend.  Fait  par  Houdofiy  eitcyen  FrimfaiU^ 
1788,  and  which  now  stands  in  the  hall  of  the 
capitol  of  Virginia  at  Richmond,  is  clad  in  the 
uniform  of  an  American  revolutionary  officer, 
and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Lafiiyette 
and  other  personal  friends  of  Washington,  is  in 
many  respects  the  best  representation  of  him 
ever  made.  Among  his  later  works  wei^e  busts 
of  Napoleon  and  Josephine  and  other  oelebrities 
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of  ihft  finfc  em|^  and  the  odebnted  sUtae 
of  Cicero  in  the  palaoe  of  the  Lnzemboarg. 

HOUGHTON,  a  N.  W.  oo.  of  the  upper  pen- 
insnla  of  Miofaigan,  borderiDs^  oq  Lake  Supe- 
rior, indented  by  Keweenaw  bay,  and  drained 
by  etargeon  river;  area,  1,920  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1850,  70S.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  peninsnla 
called  Keweenaw  point,  projecting  into  the  lake. 
The  aorfiice  is  uneven  and  rocky.  Copper  is 
found  nearly  in  a  pure  state,  and  s^yeral  mines 
have  been  opened.    Silver  and  iron  abound. 

HOUND  (eam$  mffox),  the  name  of  several 
varieties  of  laige  and  powerful  dogs  hunting  by 
scent,  and  trained  to  pursue  the  stag,  the  fox, 
the  hare,  and  other  animals,  and  even  man. 
The  progenitors  of  the  hound  races  were  prob- 
ably, according  to  Hamilton  Smith,  the  jun- 
gle koola  (lyciaeui  iigris^  H.  Smith)  and  the 
ouansa  (eanis  prinunuiy  Hodg.),  both  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia.  (See  Doo.)  These  were 
domesticated  after  the  more  wolf-like  varie- 
ties, and  display  in  all  the  breeds  a  tendency 
to  the  three  colors  of  white,  black,  and  tan, 
chiuracteriring  them  in  their  wild  state.  The 
cranium  has  a  larger  cerebral  cavity  than  in 
lees  sagadous  dog&  with  a  more  convex  fore- 
head, wider  space  between  the  eyes  for  the  or- 
gan of  smell,  and  broader  Jaws;  most  varieties 
have  also  a  wide  nose,  full  and  prominent  eyeS| 
large  han^ng  ears,  a  raised  and  truncated  tail, 
and  often  a  spurious  toe  on  the  hind  feet  There 
are  two  races,  the  one  with  short  hair,  the 
hounds  proper,  and  the  other  with  long  hair, 
like  the  setter  and  q>aniel,  and  used  as  gun  and 
water  dogs ;  the  pointer  seems  to  occupy  an  in- 
termediate place  between  them.  The  ucnlties 
which  make  the  hounds  so  useM  in  huntinff 
must  have  existed  in  the  original  species,  and 
have  been  cultivated  in  regard  to  special  game 
according  to  the  fiuicy  of  man ;  the  blood,  stag^ 
and  fox  hounds  have  no  intuitive  tendency  to 
pursue  respectively  man,  the  deer,  and  the  fox, 
and  these  only,  but  have  been  trained  with 
great  care  to  hunt  a  single  game.  The  most 
ancient  form  of  hound  figured  upon  the  i^p- 
tian  monuments  resembles  much  the  blood- 
hound, which  was  formerly  so  much  esteemed 
for  its  sagacity,  strength,  and  olfactory  aonte- 
ness.  The  bloodhound,  once  employed  to  trace 
felons^  enemies,  and  fugitives,  or  to  bring  the 
huntsman  to  the  retreat  of  a  wounded  animal,  baa 
been  fully  described  under  that  title ;  it  is  now 
kept  in  civilized  countries  rather  for  show  than 
use;  the  height  of  the  best  breed  is  about  28 
inches  at  the  shoulder,  the  color  tan  with  black 
doudsi  and  the  expression  of  the  face  stem  and 
noble.  The  stag  hound  is  but  little  smaller 
than  the  bloodhound,  and  like  it  is  slow,  sure. 
and  steady ;  in  fact  it  is  a  mongrel  bloodhound, 
the  cross  beinf(  either  some  greyhound  oir  swift 
fox  hound;  it  has  a  large,  rather  short  and 
sharp  head,  long  hanging  ears,  muscular  limbs, 
amall  feet,  and  tail  carried  high ;  the  color  b 
always  more  or  lees  white  with  fulvous  mark- 
ings. Stag  bunting,  as  performed  in  the  fiei- 
tigning  and  cruel  manner  of  the  17th  and  18th 


osatories,  is  now  rare,  and  this  form  of  hound 
has  become  nearly  if  not  entirely  extinct  The 
fox  hound  of  the  present  day  is  a  perfect  model 
of  a  hunting  dog,  and  is  a  carefully  bred  cross 
between  the  bloodhound  and  the  greyhound, 
probably  with  the  intermixture  of  the  southern 
Knglish  and  perhaps  other  hounds ;  exactly  how 
it  has  attained  its  present  character  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determme.  It  is  lower  at  the  shoulders 
and  more  slenderly  built  than  the  stag  hound, 
with  shorter  hair,  and  the  color  is  white,  with 
larger  clouds  of  black  and  tan,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  head,  covering  the  ears,  another  on  each 
flank,  and  a  third  at  the  root  of  the  tiul.  Its 
speed  is  such  that  none  but  a^horough-bred 
hunter  can  keep  up  with  it,  and  its  endurance  so 
great  that  a  pack  has  been  known  to  run  for  10 
hours,  tiring  out  8  changes  of  horses,  and  se- 
verely testing  the  strength  of  the  sportsmen. 
Breeders  differ  as  to  the  best  size  for  fox  hounds, 
bnt  from  22  to  24  inches  high  at  the  shoulder 
is  generally  considered  the  most  advantageous. 
The  best  food  is  thought  to  be  oat  meal  and  well 
boiled  horse  flesh,  attention  b^g  paid  to  their 
constitution,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  amount 
of  work  to  be  done.  The  cry  of  a  pack  of 
hounds,  once  so  cheering  and  melodionst  has 
lost  much  of  its  romantic  interest  from  the 
change  man  has  effected  in  the  character  of 
these  animals ;  the  other  good  points  of  a  hound, 
such  as  pnrenees  of  stock,  beauty  of  form,  speed, 
endurance,  and  acuteness  of  smell,  are  more 
highly  prized  in  a  pack  than  harmonious  voices. 
The  average  value  of  an  established  pack  of 
fox  hounds  may  be  set  down  at  about  £1,000, 
though  some  have  been  sold  for  more  than 
twice  that  sum ;  single  hounds  are  often  sold  as 
high  as  100  guineas.  (See  Bbaole,  Bix>ODHonin>, 
Doo,  GnKTHouim,  and  Hasbikb.) 

HOUB  (Gr.  ^;  Lat  hora),  a  measure  of 
time  equal  to  ^V  ^^  ^  mean  sohir  day,  or  this 
proportion  of  tne  period  between  sunrise  and 
sunrise  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes.  Thus  ap- 
plied, it  becomes  a  definite  measure ;  but  as  em- 
ployed by  the  ancients  to  deognate  ^  of  the 
natural  day,  it  was  an  indefinite  period,  varying 
with  the  times  of  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
times  which  continually  changed  with  the  sea- 
son, and  between  inoreasing  extremes  as  the 
observations  were  made  in  higher  and  higher 
latitudes.  £ven  in  the  latitude  of  Bome  the 
length  of  the  hour  on  June  26  was  about  A 
part  of  16  hours  6  minutes,  as  now  reckoned, 
and  on  December  28  it  was  only  ^  part  of  8 
hours  64  minutes.  At  the  two  equmoxes  only 
would  the  hour  agree  with  its  present  measure. 
Hours  thus  divided  were  known  as  ^*  temporary 
hours,"  in  reference  to  their  constant  change  ox 
length.  When  the  day  was  thus  first  divided  is 
unknown.  Herodotus  states  that  the  Greeks  ob- 
tained the  practice  from  the  Babylonians.  Wil- 
kinson, however,  states  that  '*  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  day  and  night  were  divided,  each 
into  12  hours,  by  the  Egyptians,  some  centuries 
b^ore  that  idea  could  nave  been  imparted  to 
the  Greeks  from  Babylon."    The  division  of  the 
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night  BB  well  as  of  the  day  into  18  equal  |MBrt0 
was  not  practised  by  the  Bornans  until  the  time 
of  the  Panic  wars,  and  the  nse  of  equinoctial 
honre  was  not  adopted  till  toward  the  end  of  the 
4th  century ;  the  first  calendar  known  to  have 
been  made  after  tiiis  system  is  the  Calendarium 
Btutiaum  Famenamtm,  Hours  are  now  reck- 
oned in  common  practice  in  two  series  of  12 
eadi,  from  midnight  to  midday,  and  from  this  to 
midnight,  which  corresponds  to  the  supposed 
divisions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Astronomers 
count  24  hours  from  one  midday  to  the  next; 
and  the  Italians  24  hours  from  one  sunset  to  the 
next,  changing  the  commencement  of  the  day 
with  the  season.  In  the  early  use  of  clocks  in 
the  11th  century  it  was  the  duty  of  the  saoria* 
tans  of  the  churches  to  regulate  the  horologia 
each  morning. 

HOUR  OIBOLES,  or  Horabt  Oibolbs,  great 
circles  of  the  sphere,  passing  through  the  poles, 
and  consequently  perpendicular  to  the  equator. 
They  ate  meridians  at  every  -fx  V"^  o^  ^^  ^^ 
oumference,  their  planes  thus  making  angles  of 
15°  with  each  other. 

HOURIS,  the  black-eyed  damsels  of  the 
Mohammedan  paradise,  formed  of  pure  mu^ 
and  made  by  a  peculiar  creation  pe^toal  vir- 
gins. They  dwell  in  green  gardens  and  pearl 
pavilions,  among  lotus  and  aoada  trees,  with 
fruits  in  abundance,  near  flowing  streams,  re- 
posing on  lofty  couches  adorned  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.  Some  of  the  pavilions  which 
they  occupy  are  60  miles  square.  The  veiy 
meanest  of  the  faithful  will  have  72  houris,  be- 
side the  wives  which  he  married  when  living. 
They  join  in  concert  with  the  angel  Israfil,  the 
most  melodious  of  God's  creatures,  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees  give  an  .£olian  accom- 
paniment. They  may,  if  they  desire,  have 
children,  which  within  an  hour  shall  be  con- 
ceived, bom,  and  grow  to  maturity.  Algazzali 
regards  the  descriptions  of  the  houris  in  the 
Koran  as  allegorical,  and  designed  to  convey  an 
impression  of  the  spiritual  beatitude  of  thesaints; 
and  the  orientalist  Hyde  affirms  that  a  more  en- 
lightened belief  than  the  literal  interpretation 
prevails  among  the  wiser  Mohammedans. 

HOURS  (Gr.  'Opai;  Lat.  ffara%  in  classical 
mythology,  the  goddesses  of  the  order  of  na- 
ture. In  Homer  they  are  the  ministers  of  Zeus, 
guardians  of  the  gates  of  Olympus,  and  rulers  of 
tiie  clouds  and  weather.  In  Hesiod  they  are 
the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis  (Justice), 
who  provide  not  only  the  fruits  in  their  season, 
but  give  to  a  state  good  laws,  justice,  and  peace. 
They  are  usually  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  graces  and  the  nymphs  as  attendants  on  the 
Olympian  divinities,  adorned  with  wreaths  of 
flowers,  and  bringing  blessings  to  men.  Their 
number  was  indefinite ;  in  Athens  two  only 
were  worshipped,  Thailo  and  Oarpo,  the  Hours 
of  spring  and  of  the  harvest  season.  On  works 
of  art  they  appear  as  blooming  maidens,  carry 
ing  the  products  of  the  seasons.  The  Hour  of 
spring,  the  Ohloris  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Hora 
of  the  Romans,  is  especially  cdebrated  in  scnlp- 


tores  as  the  attendant  of  Venus  rising  frauk  the 
sea,  and  of  Proserpine  on  her  ascent  from  the 
lower  world. 

H0U8AT0NI0,  a  river  of  New  England, 
which  rises  in  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  and,  flow- 
ing S.,  enters  the  state  of  Oonnectient.  After 
winding  through  Litchfield  co.,  and  forming 
the  boundary  between  New  Haven  co.  and 
Fairfield  co.,  it  faUs  into  Long  Island  sound 
below  Milford.  Its  entire  length  is  about  150 
m.  Its  scenery  in  general  is  very  picturesque, 
and  on  its  banks  are  numerous  large  mill& 
The  Honsatonic  railroad  follows  its  course  for 
nearly  40  m^ 

HOUSELEEK  (s&mperfiinm^  Linn.),  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  cramulaeea^  hav- 
ing thick  succulent  stems  and  leaves,  and  or- 
namental fiowers,  either  yeUow  or  red.  The 
houseleeks  are  to  be  found  wild  from  Siberia  to 
Italy  and  the  Canary  ishmds,  and  are  to  be 
met  with  in  almost  every  garden.  The  moet 
common  \a  8.  tectorum  Otiinn.),  having  v^ry 
thick,  succulent  leaves,  disposed  about  a  shoii 
stem  in  a  circular  manner.  It  will  grow  in  the 
most  scanty  soils  and  where  it  is  exposed  to 
drought,  patches  of  it  several  feet  in  circum- 
ference thriving  for  years  upon  the  enoeed 
surfaces  of  rocks  that  are  partially  shadedl  In 
Smaland,  according  to  linnsdus.  it  is  made  a 
preservative  to  the  covering  of  houses.  The 
following  are  the  most  remarkable  kinds.  The 
hen  and  chicken  houseleek  {8.  soboljferumf 
Linn.)  is  so  called  from  the  main  plant  being  sur- 
rounded by  small  offsets,  each  resembling  the 
parent,  but  younger.  The  tree  houseleek  (8. 
airboreium)  assumes  somewhat  tiie  form  of  a  tree 
by  the  branching  of  its  stem ;  its  leaves  grow 
upon  the  extremities ;  its  flowers  are  in  a  spike, 
and  are  of  a  pleasing  yellow.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  a  common  parlor  plant,  but  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  discredit.  The  globular  house- 
leek {8.  globiferun^  Linn.)  is  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, having  large,  showy,  yellow  flowers,  and 
proves  to  be  hiurdy  under  cultivation.  The 
one-flowered  houseleek  (8.  mtmanthei,  Aiton) 
has  very  small,  tufted  stem  leaves,  from  the 
centre  of  which  rises  a  single  reddish  flower ; 
it  is  a  native  of  the  Canaries.  The  cobweb 
sedum  of  the  older  gardeners  (8.  araehnoideum, 
linn.)  proves  to  be  a  houseleek  *with  small, 
tufted  stem  leaves,  the  tips  of  which  are  woven 
over  with  filaments  like  spiders'  threads.  This 
species  in  cultivation  does  best  when  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  the  fio  wer  stems  and  the  blos- 
soms assuming  a  beautiful  roseate  hue*  It 
grows  naturally  upon  the  Italian  Alp& — ^Tbe 
houseleeks  are  not  remarkable  for  any  very  ex- 
tensively useful  qualities.  The  fr-esh  leaves  of 
the  ensdo  of  Madeira  (5.  ghUifumtmj  Alton)  are 
used  by  the  fishennen  to  rub  upon  their  nets, 
rendering  them  as  durable  as  if  tanned.  Malic 
acid  c<Hnbined  with  lime  exists  in  8.  tectorum. 
Its  juices  are  considered  cooling,  and  its  bruised 
leaves  are  used  as  applications  to  bums,  ulcen, 
and  inflammation,  and  from  them  also  a  simple 
and  cooling  salve  is  prepared. 
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HOU68A,  or  Haitba,  a  ooimtry  of  central 
Africa,  bounded  N.  bj  the  Sahara,  £.  bj  Bor- 
neo, S.  by  Nnfi  or  Tappa,  and  W.  bj  the  Joliba, 
It  forms  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Sackatoo.  The 
people  are  negroes,  and  the  Foolahs  or  Fellataha 
are  the  raling  race.  According  to  Dr.  Barth, 
the  country  is  divided  into  10  proyinces,  viz. : 
Kano,  Boshi,  Zegzeg,  Khadedsha,  Eatagum, 
Katoena,  Danra,  Zanfara,  Qober,  and  Xebbi. 
Eano^  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  the 
principal  city  in  point  of  commerce,  and  has 
about  40,000  inhabitants ;  it  is  in  lat  12°  0'  19" 
N.  and  long.  8**  80'  £.  Eatagum,  £.  of  Kano, 
has  from  7,000  to  8.000  inhabitants.  Sackatoo, 
in  the  W.  part  of  the  country,  has  upward  of 
20,000  iohabitants,  and  has  one  of  the  best  sup- 
plied markets  in  central  Africa.  Wumo,  15  m. 
K.  £.  of  Sackatoo,  on  the  river  Rima,  is  a  new 
town  founded  in  1881  ;•  its  population  is  about 
12,000.  Zaria,  the  capitid  of  the  province  of 
Z^pzeg,  is  in  hit  lO""  69'  N.  and  Ions.  8°  0'  £. ; 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  beantifal  and  highly  cul- 
tivated country,  and  its  population  is  estimated 
at  50,000.  Houflsa  is  well  watered,  being  trav- 
ersed by  the  rivers  Sackatoo,  Hariadi,  Zirmie, 
Bugga,  Zoma,  and  other  branches  of  the  Niger. 
It  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea,  and 
its  climate  is  consequently  cooler  and  more 
healthy  than  that  of  the  other  countries  of 
central  Africa.  The  land  is  well  cultivated, 
the  principal  crop  being  Indian  com,  of  which 
two  harvests  are  annually  produced.  Gotten  is 
largely  raised,  and  Kano  is  fiimous  throughout 
central  Africa  for  its  dyed  cloths.  Tobacco, 
indigo,  rice,  and  various  kinds  of  grain  and 
fruits,  are  diligently  cultivated.  At  Sackatoo 
there  are  extensive  manu&ctures  of  leather, 
iron,  and  cotton  cloths;  and  an  active  com- 
merce is  carried  on  in  all  the  cities  by  means 
of  open  markets,  which  are  frequented  by 
traders  from  the  neighboring  countries  and 
from  remote  parts  of  the  contment.  The  peo- 
ple of  Houssa  are  mostly  Mohanmiedans.  They 
have  attained  to  some  degree  of  civilization, 
have  a  written  language,  and  have  historical 
records  reaching  back  to  the  18th  century  of 
our  era.  They  were  converted  to  Mohammed- 
anism in  the  16th  century,  and  were  conquered 
by  the  Foolahs  in  1807,  when  Eatsena,  tiien 
their  principal  city,  surrendered  after  a  desper- 
ate defence  of  7  years. 

HOUSSAY£,  Abs^ns,  a  French  miscellane- 
ous writer,  bom  in  Bruydres,  near  Laon,  in 
1815.  While  a  young  man  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  two  lieht  novds  introduced  him  to  the 
literary  world  in  1686,  and  he  afterward  pub- 
lished a  number  of  humorous  tales,  as  Lu 
aioentures  de  Margotj  Le  $erpent  iotu  Vhtrhty 
La  vertu  de  JMne^  and  Zd»  troU  mxwn;  bio- 
gn^hical  sketches,  as  Galerie  de  part/raiU  d% 
18'  9Uele  and  PhiUiophee  et  eamSdiennet;  light 
poems,  as  Zee  eentiers  perdue  and  LapoMe  &ne 
lee  bote  ;  and  critical  notices  in  various  periodi- 
cals, all  whicl)  gave  him  a  standiig  among  the 
literary  fratemity.  In  1846  his  Sietoire  de  Ja 
peinture  EoUaiidaiae,  in  1  vol  foL,  with  100 


engravings,  was  aided  by  a  subscription  of  50,- 
000  francs  from,  the  government.  From  1844 
to  1849  he  was  the  proprietor  and  editor  of 
Z'ortMto,  a  periodical  especially  devoted  to  the 
fine  arts.  He  abandoned  it  to  become  man- 
ager of  the  ihMre  IVanfaiej  which  post  he 
still  retains.  Since  1856  he  has  been  inspector- 
ffeneral  of  the  provincial  museums.  His  official 
ranctions  have  not  interfered  with  his  literary 
pursuits.  His  more  recent  works  are:  £e 
voyage  d  ma  fenStre,  Lee  JUUe  Wlke^  Le  tiolan 
de  FroMolSj  and  above  all  L^hietavre  du  41* 
fatUeui^andLe  roi  VoUaire.  The  first  number 
of  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  to  be  pubMied 
monthly,  appeared  in  Bee.  1859,  and  his  new 
works  on  Mile,  de  la  Yalli^e  and  Mme.  de 
Montespan  are  announced  for  1860. 

HOUSTON,  the  name  of  8  counties  hi  the 
United  States.  I.  A  central  co.  of  C^rgia, 
bounded  £.  by  the  Ocmulgee  river,  whidi  is 
navigable  by  steamboats ;  area,  875  sq.  m. :  pop. 
in  1852, 16,842,  of  whom  10,762  were  slaves. 
The  surfiioe  is  undnlatmg,  and  the  soil,  of  lime« 
stone  formation,  is  very  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  662,600  bushels  of  Indiim  com, 
46,880  of  oats,  188,224  of  sweet  potatoes,  19,- 
862  bales  of  cotton,  and  71,720  lbs.  of  rice. 
There  were  6  grist  mills,  10  saw  mills,  a  cotton 
£M>tory,  a  wooUen  factory,  24  churches,  and  616 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  south- 
western and  Moscogee  railroad  passes  through 
the  county.  Capitd,  Perry.  11,  An  £.  co.  of 
Texas,  bounded  N.  £.  by  Neches  river,  and  W. 
by  Tnnity  river ;  area,  1,090  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1857, 5,929,  of  whom  1,666  were  slaves.  It  has 
a  hiffhly  fertile  soil,  and  a  rolling  surface  diver- 
ufied  in  some  places  with  hills,  and  well  tim- 
bered with  oak,  pine,  ash,  hickory,  bkok  walnut, 
&0.  The  productions  m  1850  were  71,495  bush- 
els of  Indian  com,  21,707  of  sweet  potatoes,  750 
bales  of  cotton,  82  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and 
44,476  lbs.  of  butter.  Tnnitv  river  is  navigable 
in  this  part  of  its  course.  Y  alue  of  real  estate 
in  1858,  $681,284.  Capital,  Crockett.  HI.  A 
new  CO.  in  the  S.  £.  extremity  of  Minnesota, 
bordering  on  Iowa  and  separated  from  Wiscon- 
sin by  l£e  Hississippi  river ;  area,  about  600 
S.  m« ;  pop.  in  1857,  5,264.  It  is  drained  by 
bkah  or  Koot  river  and  several  small  streams. 
Capitid,  Caledonia. 

HOUSTON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Harris 
CO.,  Texas,  situated  at  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation  on  Boffido  bayou,  45  m.  above  its 
mouth  in  Galveston  bay,  and  200  m.  K  S.  £• 
from  Austin;  pop.  in  1850,  2,890;  in  1858, 
4^815.  It  is  built  on  the  left  side  of  the  bayou, 
surrounded  bv  an  excellent  grazing  countiy. 
Steamboats  ^ve  it  easy  communication  with 
Galveston,  which  is  about  80  m.  distant  by 
water,  and  it  is  the  principal  shippingpoint  for 
several  of  the  neighboring  counties.  The  Hous- 
ton and  Texas  central  railroad,  now  completed 
85  ro.  N.  W.  firom  Houston,  will  open  an  inter- 
oourse  with  the  northern  parts  of  tbe  state ;  the 
Bufiido  bayou,  Brazos,  and  Colorado  is  finished 
from  Harrisburg,  5  m.  below  this  dty,  to  Bioh- 
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mond  on  the  Brazos,  and  is  oonneotod  widi 
HoQston  by  a  braneh ;  and  the  Galveeton,  Hona- 
toD,  and  Henderfeon  \b  being  rapidly  oonstructed. 
Houston  oontains  ohorohes  of  5  or  6  denomina- 
tions,  a  number  of  schools,  4  or  5  newspaper 
offices,  iron  fonnderies,  machine  shops,  ootton 
presses,  and  several  mann&ctories.  It  was  set- 
tled in  1886,  and  daring  the  following  jear  was 
temporarily  the  seat  of  government 

HOUSTON,  Gboros  Smith,  an  American 
statesman,  born  in  Williamson  oo.,  Tenn.,  Jsn. 
17,  1811.  In  his  yonth  his  parents  removed 
to  Alabama,  and  settled  in  Lauderdale  co.  After 
completing  his  scholastic  coarse,  he  studied  law. 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881,  and  practised 
his  profession  with  great  success  at  Florence. 
In  1882  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of 
the  Alabama  legislature.  In  1888  he  was  elected 
by  the  legislature  state's  attorney  for  the  Flor* 
ence  judicial  district  In  the  spring  of  1841  he 
was  elected  to  congress,  and  by  successive  re- 
elections  he  has  continned  a  member  of  congress 
up  to  the  present  time  (1860),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  term  (1849-'51),  when  he  de- 
clined a  nomination.  In  politics  Mr.  Houston 
is  a  conservative  democrat.  He  was  a  dedded 
opponent  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  was  an  early 
and  active  advocate  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
He  was  a  defender  of  the  leading  measures  of 
Mr.  Polk's  administration;  and  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means  in  1846,  he 
had  a  large  part  in  framing  the  tariff  of  that 
year.  At  the  organization  of  the  house  in  1861, 
Mr.  Houston  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  and  held  this  posi- 
tion for  4  years.  As  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee in  1864  he  reported  a  bill  middngthe  appro- 
priation for  carrying  into  effect  weGaosiden 
treaty  with  Mexico.  The  bill  gave  rise  to  a 
protracted  debate,  the  leading  opponent  of  the 
measure  being  the  late  Thomas  H.  Benton.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  86th  congress  (1867)  Mr. 
Houstcm  became  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
oommittee. 

HOUSTON,  Bam^  general,  governor  and  ex- 
president  of  Texas,  bom  near  Lexington,  Rock- 
bridge CO.,  Ya.,  March  2, 1708.  He  is  descend- 
ed from  Scottish  Covenanters  who  took  reftige 
from  persecution  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  whence 
their  descendants  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania 
about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  His 
father  served  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
held  the  post  of  inspector  of  brigade  till  his 
deatJi  in  1807.  The  mother  of  Sam  Houston,  a 
tall,  strone,  intelligent,  and  energetic  woman, 
after  her  husband's  death  boldly  plunged  into 
the  wilderness  with  her  6  sons  and  8  daugh- 
ters, and  settled  in  Blount  co.,  E.  Tennessee,  on 
the  very  edge  of  civilization,  within  8  miles  of 
the  Cherokee  country.  Sam,  who  had  learned 
to  read  and  write  in  Virginia,  was  sent  to  an 
academy  which  had  jast  been  opened  in  the 
settlement  He  had  read  a  few  books,  among 
them  Pope's  translation  of  the  Died,  which  he 
had  studied  so  thoroughly  that  he  could  repeat 
nearly  the  whole  poem  fh>m  memory.    He  ar- 


dently desh^  to  learn  Greek  and  Latin,  but  on 
asking  permission  from  the  master  to  add  those 
languages  to  his  list  of  studies,  was  refbsed,  upon 
which  he  declared  that  he  would  never  recite  a 
lesson  of  any  other  kind  while  he  lived.  He 
left  the  school,  and  was  compelled  by  his  elder 
Inothers  to  enter  a  store  as  a  clerk.  This  oc- 
cupation, however,  he  had  no  relish  for ;  and 
speedily  absconding,  he  crossed  the  Tennessee 
river  and  took  np  his  abode  with  the  Indians, 
by  whom  he  was  kindly  received,  and  with 
whom  he  lived  after  their  own  fashion  for  about 
8  years.  Though  under  18  years  of  age,  he  was 
6  feet  in  height,  and  an  expert  and  active  hunt- 
er, and  consequently  stood  high  in  the  esteem 
of  his  savage  associates.  Oolooteka,  one  of 
their  chiefs,  adopted  him  as  his  son.  In  1811 
he  abruptly  returned  to  hisfiimily,  and  to  main- 
tain himself  opened  a  school,  which  was  soon 
thronoed  with  pupils  at  what  was  then  conrid-* 
ered  the  exorbitant  rate  of  $8  a  year,  one  third 
to  be  paid  in  corn,  one  third  in  cash,  and  one 
third  w  domestic  cotton  doth.  In  1818,  dm> 
ing  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  enlisted  as  a 
common  soldier  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  after 
serving  for  some  time  on  the  southern  frontier 
was  promoted  to  be  an  ensign,  and  fought  in  that 
capacity  under  Gen.  Jackson  against  tie  Indians 
at  the  battle  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa, 
March  24, 1814.  Here,  while  leading  a  frxriom 
hope  in  storming  the  Creek  fortification,  he  re- 
ceived an  arrow  in  his  thigh  and  two  rifle  balls 
in  his  right  shoulder.  His  intrepidity  in  this 
action  attracted  the  notice  and  secured  to  him 
the  lasting  friendship  of  G^n.  Jackson.  But  it 
was  more  than  a  year  before  he  recovered  from 
his  wounds,  which  the  surgeons  had  pronounced 
mortal,  and  which  only  an  uncommonly  vigor- 
ous constitution  could  have  survived,  ./uter 
the  ratification  of  peace  in  1816  he  was  promot- 
ed to  be  a  lieutenant,  and  was  stationed  witii 
his  reghnent  near  Enoxville,  Tenn.,  and  after- 
ward at  New  Orleans.  At  the  latter  place  the 
wound  in  his  shoulder  broke  out  afresh,  and  he 
underwent  a  patnfrd  and  dangerous  operation 
which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  After  a  winter 
of  extreme  suffering,  he  sailed  for  New  York  in 
April,  1816,  where  he  remained  several  weeks, 
and  with  health  somewhat  improved  returned  to 
Tennessee  by  way  of  Washington.  He  was  sta- 
tioned at  Nashville,  Jan.  1, 1817,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  was  appointed  a  subordinate 
Indian  agent  to  carry  out  the  treaty  with  the 
Cherokees  which  had  Just  been  ratified.  In  the 
following  winter  he  conducted  a  delegation  of 
Indians  to  Washington.  On  arriving  at  the 
capital  he  found  that  complaints  had  been  made 
against  him  to  the  government  on  account  of 
the  zeal  with  which  he  had  exerted  himself  to 
prevent  the  unlawful  importation  of  African 
negroes  through  Florida,  then  a  Spanish  prov- 
ince, into  the  southern  states.  He  was  acquit- 
ted of  all  blame  by  the  government ;  but  con- 
ceiving himself  to  be  ill  treated  he  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  army,  March  1,  1818,  and 
returning  to  Tennessee  settled  in  Nashvillo 
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and  began  to  study  law.  He  applied  Idmaelf 
with  Buofa  diMgenoe  to  his  studies  that  in  six 
months  he  was  able  to  pass  a  rigid  examination, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  porohased  a 
small  library  on  credit,  and  began  practice  in 
Lebanon,  Wilson  oo.,  80  miles  east  of  Nash- 
ville. He  was  soon  appointed  a^Jatant-genwal 
of  ^e  state,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in 
less  than  a  year  after  he  began  to  practise  he 
was,  in  Oct  1810,  elected  district  attorney  of 
the  bavidson  district,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  take  np  his  residence  in  Naahyille. 
He  was  remarkably  sncceasful  in  prosecotion, 
and  notwithstandiDg  his  inexperience  he  was 
able  to  cope  with  the  most  formidable  anta^ 
onists  that  were  brought  against  him  from  a 
professional  circle  of  nnnsaal  talent,  sach  as 
then  composed  the  bar  of  Nashville.  In  Dec 
1821,  he  was  elected  mi^or-general  of  militia, 
and  in  1828  he  was  elected  a  representative 
to  congress  without  opposition.  He  was  re- 
jected in  1825  by  an  ahnost  unanimous  vote, 
and  in  Aug.  1827,  was  chosen  governor  or 
Tennessee  by  a  minority  of  12,000.  His  personal 
popularity  was  verv  great,  and  it  is  said  that  on 
his  accession  to  office  he  had  not  a  single  oppo- 
nent in  the  state  legislature.  In  Jan.  1820,  Gov. 
Houston  was  married,  and  in  April,  for  reasons 
unknown  to  the  public,  separated  from  his  wife^ 
rescued  his  office,  and  abandoning  civilization 
went  to  the  west  of  Arkansas,  to  which  his 
former  friends  the  Oherokees  had  removed, 
and  presented  himself  before  Oolooteka,  by 
whom  when  a  boy  he  had  been  adopted,  and 
who  had  become  tiie  principal  chicST  of  the 
tribe.  He  was  kindly  received,  and  by  an  offi- 
cial act  of  the  ruling  chiefs,  Oct  21, 1829,  was 
formally  admitted  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Cherokee  nation.  For  years  he 
remained  among  the  Indians,  until,  his  indiff- 
nation  being  powerfully  aroused  by  the  frauds 
and  outrages  practised  upon  them  by  the  whites, 
he  proceeded  to  Washington  in  1882,  and  made 
sncn  a  representation  in  their  behalf  that  the 
president  ordered  an  investigation,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  removal  of  5  government  agents 
from  office.  A  great  clamor,  however,  was 
raised  by  the  removed  parties  and  their  friends^ 
and  Gen.  Houston  became  involved  in  a  series 
of  personal  and  legal  contests  of  a  disagreeable 
and  harasdng  nature.  He  was  openly  accused 
in  the  bouse  of  representatives  of  having  at- 
tempted to  obtain  from  government  a  fraudur 
lent  contract  for  Indian  rations.  This  charge 
led  to  a  personal  rencontre  on  Pennsylvania 
avenue  between  Gen.  Houston  and  W.  R  Stans- 
bury  of  Ohio,  the  member  by  whom  it  was  made, 
who  was  severely  beaten  in  the  affiur.  For 
this  he  was  arrested,  brought  before  the  house, 
and  publicly  censured  by  the  speaker.  He  was 
also  indicted  aind  tried  for  assault,  and  fined 
$600  and  costs.  The  sentence  of  the  court, 
however,  was  not  enforced,  and  the  fine  was 
afterward  remitted  by  President  Jackson.  A 
committee  was  appointed  bv  the  house  to  inves- 
tigate the  charge  of  fraud  in  procuring  a  con- 


tract ibr  fiimishing  Indian'rstioins.    Mr.  Stans- 
bury,  his   recent   antagonist,  was   appointed 
chairman,  but  after  a  thorough  investigation 
the  committee  reported  that  not  the  slightest 
evidence  anpeared  to  sustain  the  charge.    Wea- 
ried and  oisgusted  with  these  broils,  Houston 
quitted  Washmgton  and  returned  to  his  wig- 
wam near  the  Arkansas  river.     He  did  not, 
however,  long  remain  there,  but  in  Dec.  1882, 
he  set  out  for  Texas,  with  a  few  companions, 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  herds- 
man on  the  prairies,  but,  as  was  commonly  re- 
ported, with  the  intention  of  taking  part  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  then  organizing  there 
against  the  Mexican  government    Soon  after 
hjs  arrival  in  Texas  the  town  of  Nacogdoches, 
where  he  had  settied,  elected  him  delegate  to 
the  convention  called  to  frame  a  constitution 
for  the  new  state.    It  met  April  1, 1888,  and 
Houston  exercised  over  its  dehberations  a  con- 
trolling infloence.    When  the  war  with  Mexico 
began  he  was  chosen  general  of  the  military 
district  east  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  Oct  1885, 
mustered  his  forces  and  led  them  to  the  camp 
of  Gen.  Austin,  who  was  besieging  Bexar.    On 
his  arrival,  Austin,  who  had  been  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief, offered  to  resign  the  command 
to  him  but  Houston  declined  to  accept  it    A 
council  of  the  officers  held  soon  afterwm,  how- 
ever, elected  him  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Texan  army,  with  only  one  dissenting  vote 
among  60  members.    He  accepted  the  prnt,  and 
promptly  proceeded  to  organize  the  forces  of 
the  state.    He  was  much  impeded  in  this  by 
jealousies  and  dissensions  among  the  leaders  of 
the  civil  government,  by  some  of  whom  he  was 
accused  of  seeking  to  establish  a  military  des- 
potism.   Oonsequently,  after  the  declaration  of 
mdependenoe,  which  took  place  on  his  birtii- 
day,  March  2, 1886,  and  by  which  the  state  of 
Texas  finally  severed  her  connection  with  the 
Mexican  confederation,  of  whidi  to  that  time 
she  had  been  at  least  nominally  a  member, 
Houston  resigned  his  command,  as  the  provi- 
sional government  by  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed had  ceased  to  exist    The  convention 
which  declared  the  state  independent  imme- 
diately reelected  him  commander-in-chief  of 
tiie  army  of  the  new  republic.    Again  there 
was  but  one  dissenting  vote.    On  March  10  he 
went  to  the  camp  at  Gonzalez  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  army.    It  consteted  of  874  men, 
ill  organized,  poorly  armed,  and  without  sap- 
plies  for  a  campaign.    The  fort  of  the  AlamoL 
which  against  Houston's  orders  had  been  hda 
by  OoL  Travis,  had  just  been  taken  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  the  whole  of  its  garrison  of  185 
men  put  to  death.    On  March  12  information 
reached  the  camp  of  this  massacre,  .accompa- 
nied by  the  statement  that  the  president  of 
Mexico,  Santa  Anna,  was  dose  at  hand  with  an 
army  of  5,000  men.    The  wildest  panic  seized 
the  Texan  camp.    Some  of  the  officers  set  fire 
to  the  tents,  and  many  of  the  men  mounted 
their  horses  and  fled.     Houston  was  a  few 
hundred  yards  .from  the  oamp  when  the  news 
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aniTod.  Betaming^-he  promptly  restored  ois 
der,  sent  in  parsait  of  the  fa^tives.  who  were 
moflily  oyertaken  and  brought  back,  directed 
the  fires  to  be  eztingnished,  and  fell  back  10 
miles  to  Peach  creek.  There  he  receiyed  a  re* 
enforcement  of  aboat  100  men.  He  continned 
hiB  retreat  until  he  reached  the  Colorado,  re- 
ceiving from  time  to  time  small  retoforcementa, 
till  at  length  the  entire  number  of  his  force  was 
650  men.  But  he  had  no  artillery,  and  was  un- 
willing to  give  battle  to  the  enemy  till  he  had 
received  supplies  of  ammunition  and  cannon. 
Col.  Fannin,  who  was  stationed  at  Goliad  with 
600  men  well  armed  and  supplied  with  artil* 
Isry,  had  been  ordered  by  Houston  to  aban- 
don the  place  and  join  him.  But  Fannin 
had  neglected  to  obey  until  too  late.  He 
was  intercepted  on  the  march  by  the  Mexi- 
cans under  Gen,  Urrea  with  a  vastly  superior 
force,  and,  after  a  desperate  defence  of  two  days 
behind  an  intrenchment  of  wagons,  baggage,  and 
earth,  he  capitulated,  March  20,  Gen.  Urrea 
agreeing  that  the  Tezans  should  be  humanely 
treated  and  sent  to  the  United  States.  On 
March  27,  however,  they  were  shot  in  cold 
blood  to  the  number  of  867.  This  dreadful 
massacre  spread  consternation  over  Texas.  Santa 
Anna,  flushed  with  his  success,  continued  to 
advance  till  he  reached  Harrisburff,  the  capital, 
which  he  laid  in  ashes,  and  marched  upon  the 
town  called  19  ew  Washington.  Here  upon  the 
Ban  Jacinto  he  was  encountered  bv  Houston, 
who  had  at  length  received,  on  Apru  10,  two  6- 
pounders  sent  to  him  fk'om  Cincinnati.  His  force 
had  been  increased  till  it  numbered  788  men,  all 
volunteers,  most  of  whom  had  never  seen  a 
battle,  while  that  of  the  Mexicans  was  about 
1,600,  and  consisted  of  veteran  troops  trained  in 
the  long  civil  wars  of  their  country.  The  battie 
took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  April  21.  It 
began  with  a  fire  of  grape  and-canister  from  the 
Texan  6-pounder8,  which  was  followed  by  a 
general  charge  led  by  Houston  in  person,  amid 
idioutsof  ^^  Remember  the  Alamo  I'^  ^^Eemem- 
ber  Goliad  r*  The  Mexicans,  sheltered  by 
breastworks,  received  them  with  a  heavy  fire 
of  musketry  and  artillerr.  A  bullet  shattered 
Houston's  ankle,  and  his  norse  was  wounded  by 
several  shots  in  the  breast,  but  he  spurred  the 
dying  animal  to  within  a  few  yards  of  th^  ene- 
my's intrenchment,  over  which  the  Texana, 
having  first  poured  in  a  terribly  destructive  fire 
from  uieir  rifles,  forced  their  way  in  spite  of  a 
stout  resistance.  Having  no  bayonets,  and  not 
stopping  to  reload  their  rifles,  the  Texans  used 
them  as  dubs,  and  with  their  pistols  and  bowie 
knives  attacked  tiie  Mencans  with  such  fury 
that  in  a  few  minutes  after  their  camp  was  en* 
tered  they  gave  way  in  all  directions,  and  fled 
totally  rout^  to  the  swamps  and  woods  in  their 
rear.  Very  few  escaped ;  680  were  killed,  208 
wounded,  and  780  taken  prisoners.  The  Texan 
loss  was  8  killed  and  25  wounded.  Houston 
rode  about  the  field  exerting  himself  to  stop  the 
carnage,  regardless  of  his  own  wound,  until 
exhaittted  by  loss  of  blood  he  fell  from  his 


hoxise,  and  was  carried  by  his  aids  and  laid  at 
the  foot  of  an  oak  which  had  served  as  his  head- 
(marters  before  the  battie.  The  next  day  Pres- 
ident Santa  Anna,  disguised  as  a  common  sol- 
dier, was  captured  on  the  prairie  and  brought 
befbire  Houston,  who  rebuked  him  for  the  cruel 
and  perfidious  massacres  of  Goliad  and  the  Ala- 
mo, but  treated  him  with  the  consideration 
due  to  his  rank,  and  protected  him  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Texans.  some  of  whom  were  dis- 
posed to  put  him  to  death  in  retaliation  for  the 
slaughter  of  their  frienda  and  relatives.  At 
Houston's  recommendation  the  Texan  goyem- 
ment  made  a  treaty  with  the  captive  president, 
by  which  the  independence  of  Texas  was  ad- 
mitted, and  orders  given  to  the  Mexican  forces 
immediately  to  evacuate  her  territory.  As  his 
wound  rendered  him  nearly  helpk^s,  he  re- 
quested to  be  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  to  have  Gren»  Busk  appointed  in  his 
stead.  His  request  was  complied  with,  and,  to 
obtain  proper  medical  attendance,  he  sailed  fbr 
New  Orleans,  where  he  arrived  May  28,  almost 
in  a  dying  condition,  his  wound  having  begun 
to  show  symptoms  of  mortification,  in  July, 
Ms  wound  having  greatiy  improved,  he  retumed 
to  his  home  in  iNaoogdoches.  On  July  23  a 
general  election  for  president,  vice-president, 
and  members  of  congress  of  the  republic  of 
Texas  was  ordered  to  take  place  on  the  first 
Monday  of  the  following  September.  Gen« 
Houston  was  solicited  to  be  a  candidate,  but 
positively  declined.  There  were  two  candi- 
dates, both  men  of  distinction  in  Texas,  St^hen 
F.  Austin,  the  leader  of  the  first  colonists,  and 
Henry  Smith,  who  had  been  goyernor  during  the 
late  rcTolution.  Houston  did  not  wish  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  either  of  these  candidates ;  but 
as  the  day  of  election  approached  the  popular 
feeling  in  his  favor  became  so  manifest  that  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  accept.  In  a  letter 
dated  Nov,  15, 1852,  he  thus  gives  his  reasons 
for  accepting :  ^  It  was  not  a  desire  to  obtain 
the  office  of  prenident  which  ultimately  cansed 
me  to  let  my  name  be  used;  but  there  were 
two  parties  in  Texas,  which  were  known  as  the 
Austin  and  Wharton  parties.  Gov.  Smith  waa 
the  ostensible  head  of  the  Wharton  party.  Bo 
&r  as  I  could  judge,  the  parties  were  pretty 
equally  balanced,  hx  this  posture  of  afSurs,  I 
was  firmly  impressed  with  a  oelief  that,  if  either 
of  the  gentiemen  should  be  elected,  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  organize  and  sustain  a 
government;  as,  whoever  he  might  be,  he 
woidd  be  compelled  to  fill  all  the  offices  with 
his  own  friends,  and  those  of  opposite  feelings 
would  of  course  oppose  the  administration, 
which,  in  the  then  condition  of  the  countiy, 
could  only  be  sustained  by  the  united  efforts  of 
the  community.  Not  being  identified  with 
either  of  the  parties,  I  believed  I  would  be  en- 
abled so  to  consolidate  the  infiuence  of  both,  as 
to  form  an  administration  which  would  triumph 
over  all  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  out- 
set of  the  constitutional  government  of  Texas." 
He  was  elected  by  a  laige  minority,  and  was 
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i]un^;iirttted  Oct.  2S,  1886.    In  forming  his  oib- 
inet,  he  gave  the  two  most  Important  offices  to 
his  rivals  for  the  presidency.    Gren.  Austin  was 
made  secretary  oi  state,  and  Grov.  Smith  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury.    This  magnanimous  act  put 
an  end  for  the  time  to  part^  strife,  and  gave  the 
new  administration  the  umversal  support  of  the 
country.    One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  liberate 
Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  kept  in  captivity 
in  constant  peril  of  his  life,  and  to  send  him  to 
Washington  to  confer  with  thepremdent  of  the 
United  States,  Gen.  Jackson.    Me  next  opened 
negotiations  with  the  U.  S.  government  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Imion,  but  the  meas- 
ure encountered  such  strong  oi^>osition  in  Uie 
United  States  that  it  did  not  succeed  till  several 
years  later.    President  Houston^s  term  expired 
Pec  12, 18&8;    and  as  the  constitution  made 
him  ineligible  for  the  next  teruLhe  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar.    He  went  out 
of  office  leawin^  the  republic  with  a  government 
perfectly  organized,  with  her  finances  in  a  good 
condition,  at  peace  with  the  Indians,  with  com- 
mercial intercourse  restored  with  Mexico  by 
the  wise  moderation  of  his  views  and  actions, 
and  with  agriculture,  commerce,  and  population 
rapidly  increasing.    During  the  3  years  of  the 
next  presidential  term  Texas  beciune  involved 
in  desolating  wars  with  the  powerful  Indian 
tribes  on  her  borders,  in  rash,  costly,  and  dis- 
astrous expeditions  against  the  Mexican  territo- 
ries, and  in  debt  to  an  enormous  amount.    The 
expenditures  for  the  year  1841  amounted  to 
$1,176,288,  while  the  receipts  were  only  $442,- 
604.    The  result  was  a  general  demand  that 
Sam  Houston,  who  had  meanwhile  been  twice 
elected  to  congress,  should  return  to  office  and 
restore  order  and  economy  to  the  finances,  peace 
with  the  Indians  and  with  Mexico.    He  became 
a  candidate,  and  was  elected  in  Sept.  1841,  by 
more  than  tnree  quarters  of  the  votes.    In  his 
inaugural  address,  sketching  the  state  of  the 
finances,  he  said :  "  There  is  not  a  dollar  in  the 
treasury.    The  nation  is  involved  in  debt  from 
10  to  15  millions.    The  precise  amount  6f  its 
liabilities  has  not  been  ascertained.    We  are  not 
only  without  money,  but  without  credit,  and. 
for  want  of  punctuality,  without  character." 
After  a  stormy  administration,  beset  at  the 
outset  with  difficulties  of  the  gravest  character, 
which  were  met  with  firmness  and  overcome 
with  great  judgment  and  ability,  Houston  re- 
tired from  his  second  presidential  term  in  Dec 
1844.    He  had  paid  off  a  large  amount  of  the 
national  debt,  had  kept  the  expenditures  far 
within  the  revenues,  restored  peace  and  trade 
with  Mexico,  made  treaties  with  aU  the  hostile 
Indian  tribes,  and  lastly  had  negotiated  success- 
iidly  the  great  measure  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  though  its  final  consummation 
did  not  take  place  tuL  after  the  en>iration  of 
his  constitutional  term  of  office,  when  he  be- 
came again  ineligible  by  the  clatse  which  lim- 
ited the  president  to  one  term.    Texas  became 
one  of  the  United  States  in  1845,  and  Sam  Hous- 
ton and  Thomas  J.  Busk  were  the  first  senators 
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idie  sent  to  Washington.  Houston  was  reelect- 
ed at  the  end  of  his  term  in  1858,  and  remained 
in  the  senate  till  March  4, 1869.  As  a  senator, 
he  was.  as  he  ever  had  been,  the  zealous  advo- 
cate of  justice  and  humanity  to  the  Indians. 
He  opposed  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill, 
against  which  he  made  one  of  his  most  elabo- 
rate speeches.  March  8,  1854,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  tne  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise was  a  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  wldch 
would  involve  the  country  in  interminable 
agitation  and  difficulty.  In  the  same  debate 
he  defended  the  8,000  New  England  clergymen 
who  had  sent  to  congress  a  memorial  remon- 
strating against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  for  which 
they  had  Seen  assailed.  In  his  speech  of  March  8 
he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  ^^^ow-Nothing^' 
or  American  party.  By  many  of  the  news- 
papers of  that  party  his  nomination  for  the 
presidency  was  at  this  tune  warmly  advocated, 
and  in  Oct.  1854,  the  general  committee  of  the 
democrats  of  New  Hampshire  issued  an  ad- 
dress, recommending  him  as  a  candidate  in  the 
election  of  1856.  In  the  Lecompton  contro- 
versy of  1858  he  voted  with  those  who  upheld 
the  legality  of  the  Lecompton  constitution.  In 
1858,  the  democrats  opposed  to  Houston  having 
a  minority  in  the  Texas  legislature,  J.  W.  Hemp- 
hill was  elected  senator  in  his  place.  But  on 
returning  to  Texas  in  1859,  Houston  became  a 
candidate  for  governor  of  the  state,  and  was 
elected  to  that  office  by  the  people  on  Aug.  1. 

HOVEDEN,  BooBBDB,  an  old  English  chron- 
icler, bom  in  Yorkshire  about  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
are  uncertam,  but  it  is  known  that  he  was  at- 
taot^ed  to  the  court  of  Henry  U.,  and  that  he  was 
employed  in  visiting  monasteries,  and  in  watch- 
ing over  the  revenues  that  accrued  to  the  king 
on  the  death  of  the  superiors.  His  history, 
Annales  Serum  Anglicarwn^  is  a  continuaticm 
of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Bede,  beginning 
where  he  left  off  (781),  and  extending  to  120^ 
the  8d  year  of  the  reign  of  King  John.  The 
history  is  written  with  great  care  and  detail, 
and  its  accuracy  is  attested  by  the  best  anti* 
miarieS)  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Selden,  Leland,  and 
Nicolson.  It  was  published  in  Savile's  Scrip- 
tores  post  Bedam  (London,  1595),  and  has  been 
translated  by  H.  F.  Riley,  for  Bohn's  "Anti- 
quarian Library." 

HO  YET,  AxvAB,  D.D.,  an  American  clergv- 
man,  bom  in  Greene,  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
1820.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college 
in  1848.  Having  taught  in  the  academy  at  New 
London  one  year,  he  studied  theology  at  New- 
ton, completing  the  reg^ar  course  in  1848; 
spent  a  year  as  minister  of  the  Baptist  church 
m  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  and  in  1850  returned 
to  Newton  theological  mstitution,  and  taught 
in  the  department  of  biblical  literature  till  1868. 
He  became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in 
1858  and  of  Ohristian  theology  in  1855,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  (^  DJ).  from  Brown  univer- 
sity in  1856.  He  has  published  a  translation 
from  the  German  of  Perthes'  '^  life  of  Ohiysoe- 
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torn,"  in  ooDJonction  with  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Ford 
(Boston,  1854) ;  *^  The  Christian  Pastor.*'  a  ser- 
mon (1867);  ''Life  and  Times  of  Baokns" 
(1858};  ''The  State  of  the  Impenitent  Dead" 
(1859) ;  beside  varioas  contributions  to  reviews. 

HOWARD,  the  name  of  4  eoanties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  central  oo.  of  Md.,  bound- 
ed  N.  E.  by  the  Patapsco  river,  and  S.  W.  by 
the  Patuzent;  area^  225  sq.  m.  It  has  an  nn- 
even  surface,  rising  in  some  pkces  into  hills. 
The  valleys  are  generally  fertile,  and  the  pro- 
dnctions  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  and 
tobacco.  The  county  was  formed  from  the 
K  W.  part  of  Anne  Amndel  oo.  in  1851.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through  El- 
Hcott's  Mills,  the  coital.  II.  A  central  co.  of 
Ind.,  traversed  by  Wildcat  creek,  an  affluent  of 
tiie  Wabash ;  area,  2T9  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
6,657.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  an  excellent 
BoU.  The  prodactions  in  1850  were  288,858 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  27,980  of  wheat,  6,068 
of  oats,  569  tons  of  hay,  and  60,896  lbs.  of 
wool.  There  were  16  saw  mills,  10  churdies, 
and  1  newspaper  office.  The  county  originaUy 
formed  part  of  the  Miami  Indian  reservation. 
It  was  organized  in  1844,  and  was  at  flrst  called 
Richardville  co.  The  Peru  and  Indianapolis  and 
the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  raiboads  intersect 
at  Eokomo,  the  capital.  III.  A  central  co.  of 
Mo.,  bounded  S.  and  W.  by  the  Missouri  river, 
and  drained  by  some  of  its  small  tributaries ; 
area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 15,085,  of  whom 
6,684  were  slaves.  It  abounds  in  anthracite 
coal,  and  has  quarries  of  limestone  and  sand- 
stone. The  surface  is  rolling,  and  the  soil  very 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  989,048 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  114,196  of  wheats  97,584 
of  oats,  5,401  tons  of  hay,  8,188,122  lbs.  of  to- 
bacco, and  48,690  of  wool.  There  were  9  saw 
mills,  19  churches,  4  newspaper  offices,  and 
2,058  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital, 
Fayette.  IV.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering 
on  Minnesota,  and  intersected  by  Upper  Iowa 
river ;  area,  about  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859. 
8,017.  It  is  well  timbered,  and  has  tracts  of 
prairie.  Little  more  than  i  of  the  land  is  im- 
proved. The  prodnotions  in  1859  were  19,988 
bushels  of  wheat,  58,892  of  Indian  com,  21,778 
of  oats,  17,882  of  potatoes,  2,877  tons  of  hay, 
and  69,975  lbs.  of  butter.  Capital,  New  Oregon. 

HOWARD,  Chakles,  Lord  Howard  of  Ef- 
fingham, lord  high  admiral  of  England,  bom  in 
1586,  died  Dec.  14,  1624.  His  father,  William 
Howard,  a  son  of  the  2d  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  first  English  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Russia,  was  in  1554  created  Baron  Howard  of 
Effingham  and  lord  high  admiral  of  England, 
and  died  in  1578.  Charles  Howard  entered 
the  public  service  in  1659,  being  sent  to  France 
to  congratulate  Francis  II.  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  Adopting  the  profession  of  arms, 
he  served  with  credit  on  land  and  sea  for  many 
years,  and  in  1585  was  appointed  lord  high  ad- 
miral, in  which  capacity  he  succeeded  by  his 
prudence  and  bravery  in  averting  from  the 
English  coasts  the  attack  of  the  Spanish  armada, 


and  in  defeating  and  dispersing  the  fleet.  (See 
AsMADA.)  In  1596  he  participated  with  the 
earl  of  Essex  in  the  capture  of  Cadiz  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  shipping  liiere,  for 
which  service  he  was  created  in  October  of  the 
same  year  earl  of  Nottingham.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Essex  in  the  succeeding  year  to  be 
hereditary  earl  marshal,  with  precedence  over 
the  lord  high  admiral,  induced  Lord  How- 
ard to  resign  the  latter  office;  but  he  subse- 
quently resumed  it,  and  in  1599,  during  the 
ahirm  at  the  prospect  of  another  Spanish  in- 
vasion, and  of  an  insurrection  under  Essex  in 
Ireland,  was  appointed  by  the  queen  lieutenant- 
general  of  England,  with  the  command  of  all 
forces  on  land  and  at  sea,  an  office  which  he 
held  during  6  weeks.  He  commanded  the 
party  which  captured  Essex  in  London,  whom 
he  treated  with  great  courtesy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  relations  between  them  were  far  from 
friendly.  He  retained  his  office  under  James  I. 
until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  when  he 
resigned  it  in  favor  of  Buckingham,  receiving  in 
compensation  a  pension  of  £1,000,  and  the  ac- 
quittal of  a  debt  due  the  crown.  He  was  held 
in  great  estimation  by  Elizabeth  and  James 
for  upward  of  50  years,  and,  according  to  Ful- 
ler, though  '^  no  deep  seaman,'*  was  *'  an  hearty 
gentleman,  cordial  to  his  sovereign,  and  of  most 
proper  person.'* 

HOWARD,  Hknbt,  earl  of  Surrey,  an  Eng- 
lish poet,  bom  about  1517,  beheaded  on  Tower 
hill,  London,  Jan.  21,  1547.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Thomas  Howard,  8d  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
passed  his  youth  at  the  court  of  Henry  YHI., 
where,  in  intimacy  with  the  young  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, the  king's  natural  son,  whom  he  accom« 
panied  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  he  was  edu- 
cated as  one  of  the  royal  pages.  In  his  19th 
year  he  was  kniffhted  by  the  king.  Li  conse- 
quence of  irregularities  of  conduct  he  was  on 
two  occasions  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Fleet.  In  1542  he  first  saw  active  military  ser- 
vice on  a  marauding  expedition  into  Scotland, 
headed  by  his  father,  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He 
also  participated  in  the  wars  with  France  be- 
tween 1544  and  1546.  An  attempt  to  intercept 
a  convoy  of  provisions  near  St  Etienne,  which 
failed  through  a  panic  among  his  troops,  afford- 
ed an  opportunity  to  his  riv^  the  earl  of  Hert- 
ford, afterward  the  protector  Somerset,  to  in- 
duce the  king  to  recall  him  to  England.  His 
imprudent  comments  upon  what  he  considered 
an  unmerited  disgrace  having  excited  the  ieal- 
ousy  of  Henry,  he  was  sent  to  the  tower,  from 
which  however  he  was  released  after  a  ^ort 
imprisonment  But  the  Hertford  faction  evi- 
dently lost  no  .opportunity  to  excite  the  fears  of 
the  king,  then  sinking  into  the  grave,  and  on 
Dec.  12, 1546,  Surrey  with  his  father  was  agdn 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason,  for  having 

Snartered  the  royal  arms  with  his  own.  The 
epositions  of'Elizal^eth  Holland,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's  mistress,  and  of  his  own  mster,  were 
procured  to  substantiate  this  charge.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Surrey  in  an  eloquent  defence 
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proved  conolnBively  his  right  to  assome  the 
royal  arms.  His  death  had  heen  decided  upon, 
and  he  was  found  goiltj  and  executed  about 
a  ireek  before  the  death  of  the  king.  His 
works,  consisting  of  sonnets,  amatory  verses, 
elegies,  paraphrases  from  the  Scriptures,  and 
transitions  of  the  2d  and  4th  b<K>ks  of  the 
iBneid,  form  an  era  in  the  literature  of  the  lan- 
guage, from  which  the  Elizabethan  period  prop- 
erly dates,  and  afford  the  first  instance  of  the 
use  of  the  sonnet  and  of  blank  verse  in  English 
poetry.  They  circulated  in  great  numbers  in 
printed  copies  and  in  manuscript  for  many  years 
after  his  aeath,  and  recently  excellent  editions 
have  been  published  by  Dr.  Nott  (2  vols.  4to., 
1816-'!  6)»  with  a  memoir,  &c.,  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  forming  part  of  Pickering's  Aldine  edi- 
tion of  the  British  poets ;  and  by  Prof.  Child 
(12mo.,  Boston,  1854). 

HOWABD,  John,  an  English  philanthropist, 
bom  in  Enfield,  Sept.  2, 1T26,  died  in  Kherson, 
Russia,  Jan.  20,  1790.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
delicate  constitntion,  and  passed  his  childhood 
and  youth  in  the  country,  receiving  a  tolerable 
education,  but  evincing  little  intellectual  bril* 
liancy  or  ambition.  At  16  years  of  age  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in  London;  but  upon 
the  death  of  his  father  soon  after,  he  purchased 
his  indentures  and  departed  on  a  tour  of  the 
continent.  BetumiDg  to  England,  he  fixed  his 
residence  at  Stoke  Newington,  and  occupied 
himself  with  medical  and  scientific  studies.  At 
about  the  age  of  25  he  experienced  a  severe  at- 
tack of  illness,  and  upon  his  recovery  testified 
his  gratitude  to  the  woman  who  had  nursed 
him,  and  who  was  nearly  80  years  his  senior, 
by  marryti^  her.  She  died  at  the  end  of  8 
years,  and  Howard,  moved  by  the  accounts  of 
the  horrors  of  the  earthquiJce  at  Lisbon,  em- 
harked  for  that  place  with  a  view  of  doing 
something  to  alleviate  the  calamity.  On  the 
voyage  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  French  pri- 
vateer and  carried  into  Brest,  where  he  became 
a  witness  of  the  inhuman  treatment  to  which 

Erisoners  of  war  were  subjected.  Having  by 
is  personal  exertions  procured  the  exchange 
of  himself  and  his  fellow  captives,  he  returned 
to  England,  married  a  second  time  in  1758,  and 
settled  upon  an  estate  at  Gardington,  Bedford- 
shire, which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father. 
His  career  of  active  philanthropy  may  be  said 
to  date  from  this  time,  Observing  the  low 
moral  condition  of  the  neighboring  peasantry, 
he  built  schools  and  model  cottages,  the  latter 
the  first  erected  in  England,  for  their  benefit ; 
and  being  after  a  while  aided  by  the  neighbor- 
ing gentry,  among  whom  was  his  friend  Samuel 
Wbitbread,  the  well  known  brewer,  he  succeed- 
ed in  effecting  such  changes  in  the  nabits  of  the 
people  and  in  the  appearance  of  their  residen- 
ces, that  Gardington,  formerly  a  wretched  and 
filtny  village,  attracted  the  attention  of  strangers 
by  its  neatness,  the  healthful  appearance  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  general  aspect  of  thrift 
which  it  presented.  In  1767  his  second  wife 
died,  and  for  several  years  he  was  employed  in 


his  studies  and  reformatory  plans,  and  in  travelr 
ling  on  the  continent.  Rettiming  to  England 
in  1778,  he  accepted  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Bed- 
fordshire, for  which  he  had  been  named  in  his 
absence,  and  upon  the  opening  of  the  assizes  in 
Bedford  visitea  in  his  official  capacity  the  town 
gaol,  the  same  in  which  John  Bunyan  was  coi# 
Sued  for  12  years,  and  where  he  wrote  his 
"Pilgrim's  Progress."  The  filthy  state  of  this 
building,  and  tne  wretched  condition  of  the 
prisoners,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him. 
But  the  fact  that  many  innocent  persons  were 
detained  there  for  months  and  sometimes  for 
years,  from  inabilitv  to  pay  thehr  fees  of  gaol 
delivery,  so  shocked  his  notions  of  justice  that 
he  instantly  proposed  to  the  magistrates  to  re- 
lease such  persons^  and  to  provi&  against  their 
fbtnre  detention  oy  paying  regular  salaries  to 
the  gaolers,  in  place  of  the  fees  they  were  ac- 
customed to  collect  from  the  prisoners.  The 
magistrates,  unprepared  for  such  an  ixmovation 
in  gaol  economy,  asked  for  a  precedent,  and 
Howard  spent  many  months  in  fruitless  exer- 
tions to  find  one,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visit- 
ed every  town  in  England  containing  a  prison. 
He  nevertheless  collected  a  mass  of  imormation 
respecting  the  abuses  in  the  management  of  pris- 
ons, which  he  communicated  in  a  report  to  the 
house  of  commons,  who  thanked  him  for  his  zeal 
and  humanity,  and  in  June,  1774^  passed  bilk 
**  for  the  relief  of  acquitted  prisoners  in  the  mat- 
ter of  fees"  and  **for  preserving  the  health  of 
prisoners."  Subsequently  at  his  own  expense  he 
caused  copies  of  the  new  laws  to  be  sent  to  every 
gaoler  in  the  kingdom.  The  prominence  thus 
given  to  his  name  suggested  him  as  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  Bedford  in  the  house  of 
oommonsw  and  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends 
he  offered  himself,  with  his  friend  Whitbread, 
to  the  electors  of  that  borough.  His  sympathy 
with  the  American  cause  in  the  pontrover^ 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
which  he  was  not  backward  in  expressinff, 
aroused  the  ministry  to  oppose  him;  and  lu- 
though  he  was  elected,  a  parliamentary  scrutiny 
subsequently  unseatea  him.  He  never  after- 
ward participated  in  political  life,  but,  for- 
tunately for  the  interests  of  humanity,  was 
enabled  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  philan- 
thropic plans  in  which  he  had  embarked.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  subject  of  prison  abuse,  he  re- 
examined the  principal  penal  establishments  of 
England,  and  then  visited  those  of  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  information  thus  acquired,  he 
made  a  new  tour  through  Eng^d,  examining 
the  operation  of  the  new  gaol  act  and  relieving 
much  distress  among  poor  debtors^  and  revisit- 
ed a  large  portion  of  the  continent  The  result 
of  these  laborious  researches  subsequentiy  ap- 
peared in  his  "State  of  the  Prisons  in  England 
and  Wales,  with  Preliminary  Observations  and 
an  Account  of  some  Foreign  Prisons"  (4to., 
1777),  a  work  of  profound  interest,  and  which 
caused  him,  says  his  biographer  Aikin,  "to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  extraordinary  diaraoten 
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of  the  age,  and  the  leader  in  all  plana  o  melio- 
rating  the  oondition  of  that  wretohed  part  of  the 
oommmuty  for  whom  he  interested  himself." 
One  of  the  first  ihuts  of  this  pablioation  was  the 
determhiation  of  the  ministry  to  make  a  trial 
of  tiie  discipline  of  hard  labor  in  one  of  the 
%rge  prisons.  Bnt  aa  no  building  was  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  Howard  nndertook  in  1778  an- 
other toor  oyer  the  continent  to  collect  plana 
and  sDch  information  aa  should  be  necessary,  in 
the  coarse  of  which  he  visited  HoUand,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  and  travelled  up- 
ward of  4,600  miles.  In  the  sncceeding  year  he 
made  another  aorvey  of  English  prisons,  and  in 
1780pabl]ah«danaDpendiztohiswork«  Itwaa 
in  this  year  that  Eomnnd  Burke  in  a  speech  to 
the  electors  of  Bristcd  thus  eloquently  summed 
up  the  public  services  of  Howard:  ^  He  has  visit> 
ed  all  Europe,  not  to  survey  the  snmptuousness 
of  palaces,  or  the  stateiiness  of  temples ;  not  to 
make  accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of 
andent  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  cu- 
riosity of  modem  art;  not  to  collate  medals  or 
collect  manuscripts;— but  to  dive  into  the  depths 
of  dunffeods ;  to  plunge  into  the  infections  of 
hospitals ;  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow 
and  pain ;  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of 
misery,  depression,  and  contempt :  to  remember 
the  foigotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit 
the  foraaken,  and  to  compare  and  collate  the 
distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries."  The 
informalion  contained  in  his  appendix  having 
been  kdd  before  the  house  of  commons,  a  bill, 
drafted  by  Sir  William  Blackstone  and  Mr. 
Eden,  was  passed  for  building  two  peniten- 
tisffies  on  the  hard  labor  system,  of  which 
Howard  was  appointed  the  first  supervisor. 
Finding  that  his  time  was  in  danger  of  being 
useles^  consumed  in  discussions  with  one  of 
his  colleagues  as  to  the  site  of  the  proposed 
buildings,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  between 
1781  and  1784  travelled  through  Denmarl^ 
Sweden,  Bussia,  Poland.  Spain,  and  Portugal 
on  his  errand  of  inquiry  and  reform,  pub- 
lishing the  results  of  his  investigations  in  1784 
in  a  second  appendix,  toj^ether  with  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  work,  containing  much  additional 
matter.  The  first  great  series  of  his  labors, 
which  had  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than 
10  years,  terminates  here;  and  in  consideration 
of  his  impaired  pecuniary  resources  and  shatter- 
ed health,  he  might  have  been  considered  en- 
titled to  repose  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  sense  of  duty,  however,  aQowed  him  no 
rest,  and  he  embarked  upon  his  second  series 
of  philanthropic  researches  with  a  zeal  far  sur- 
lassing  his  physical  powers.  The  subject  of 
Lospitals  and  lazarettos  had  to  ^some  extent 
occupied  his  attention  during  his  researches 
among  European  prisons,  and  in  1778  he  had 
witnessed  the  terror  with  which  the  a|n)roach 
of  contagious  diseases  was  regarded  in  Mediter- 
ranean ports.  He  therefore  readily  volunteered 
to  procure  for  the  British  government  whatever 
information  relating  to  quarantine  estabhsh- 
ments  was  available.   Designing  first  to  vidttlM 
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new  lazaretto  of  Marseilles,  he  endeavored  in 
vain  to  procure  a  passport  from  the  French  gov- 
emment,  which  was  incensed  agaiost  Mm  for 
having  published  in  1780  a  translation  of  a  sup- 
pressed French  account  of  the  interior  of  the 
Bastile.  He  therefore  travelled  through  the 
country  in  various  disguises,  and,  after  a  series 
of  romantic  adventures  and  several  narrow 
escapes  from  the  police,  who  were  constantly 
on  his  track,  succeeded  in  his  purpose.  He 
proceeded  thepce  to  Malta,  Zante,  Smyrna,  and 
Constantinople,  visiting  prisons,  pest  houses^ 
and  hospitals,  and  in  the  two  ]Mbt  dties  gra- 
tuitously di4>ensing  his  medical  services,  and 
often  with  great  benefit,  to  the  poor.  Tlie  free- 
dom with  which  he  exposed  his  person  in  in- 
fected places,  whither  his  attendants  refused  to 
follow  him,  was  characteristic  of  his  fearless 
and  self-sacrificing  character ;  but  as  if  by  a 
mirade  he  escaped  all  contagion.  His  most 
daring  act,  however,  has  yet  to  be  recorded. 
Feeli^  that  he  could  not  speak  with  anthorify 
on  the  subject  of  pest  houses  until  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  discipline  of  one,  he  went  to 
Bmyma,  sought  out  a  foul  ship,  and  sailed  in 
her  for  Venice.  After  a  voyage  of  60  days^ 
during  which  by  his  energy  and  bravery  he 
assisted  the  crew  in  beating  off  an  attack  of  pi- 
rates, he  arrived  at  his  destination  and  was  sub- 
jected to  a  rigorous  confinement  in  the  Vene- 
tian lazaretto,  under  which  his  health  snfierei 
severely.  After  recovering  his  strength  he  de- 
parted for  England,  where  he  arrivM  in  Feb. 
1787,  after  an  absence  of  16  months.  In  1789 
was  published  his  second  great  work,  ^^  An 
Account  of  the  Principal  Lazarettos  of  Eu- 
rope, with  various  Papers  relating  to  the 
Plague,  together  with  fhrther  Observations  on 
some  Foreign  Prisons  and  Hospitals,  and  addi- 
tional Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  those  in 
Great  Britam  and  Ireland  *'  (4to.),  in  the  prefiEU^e 
to  which  he  announced  his  mtention  to  pursue 
his  inquiries  in  the  same  direction,  observing: 
**  Should  it  please  God  to  cut  off  my  life  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  design,  let  not  my  conduct 
be  imputed  to  rashness  or  enthusiasm,  but  to  a 
serious  conviction  that  I  am  pursuing  the  path 
of  duty."  In  the  summer  of  1789  he  started 
on  his  last  continental  tour,  meaning  to  pass 
through  Bussia  to  the  East,  but  was  cut  off 
by  camp  fever  which  he  contracted  from  a  pa- 
tient at  Kherson,  on  the  Black  sea.  He  ex- 
pended nearly  the  whole  of  his  large  fortune  in 
various  benefactions.  In  his  private  relations 
he  was  pure-minded,  pious,  and  upright ;  and 
the  intimation  that  he  treated  his  only  son  with 
harshness  (who  survived  him  9  years  in  a  lu- 
natic asylum),  has  been  effectually  disproved 
by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon, 
whose  **  Howard  and  the  Prison  "World  of  Eu- 
rope" (2d  ed.,  8vo.,  London,  1850}  affords  an 
able  view  of  his  diaracter  and  services  to  hu- 
manity. See  also  the  memoirs  by  Dr.  Aikin,  J. 
B.  Brown,'  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Field,  and  T.  Taylor. 
A  marble  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  St.  Paulas 
cathedral,  London. 
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HOW  ABB,  John  Eaobb,  an  American  rev- 
olutionary soldier  and  statesman,  bom  in  Bal- 
timore CO.,  Md.,  June  4^  1762,  died  Oct.  12, 
1827.  His  father,  Cornelius  Howard,  acquirea 
a  handsome  fortune  by  his  marriage  wilJi  the 
granddaughter  of  George  Eager,  whose  estate 
now  forms  part  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Upon 
the  breakinqg^  out  of  the  revolutionary  war  he 
took  up  arms  on  the  patriotic  side,  and  in  1776 
commanded  a  company  in  the  fiying  camp,  un- 
der Gen«  Mercer,  in  which  capacity  he  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  White  Plams.  Upon  the 
disbanding  of  his  corps  in  1776,  he  accepted  the 
commission  of  ms^or  in  one  of  the  Maryland 
regiments  of  the  hue,  joined  the  army  under 
Washington  at  Middlebrook,  N.  J.,  in  the  spring 
of  1777,  and  subsequently  fought  at  Germanr 
town  and  Monmouth.  In  178(h  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  5th  Maryland  regiment,  he 
followed  De  Kalb  to  the  South,  fought  in 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Oamden  under  Gates 
(Aug.  16),  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
joined  the  army  under  Greene.  In  the  battle 
of  Oowpens,  fought  Jan.  17,  1781,  he  dis- 
played great  gallantry,  and  the  bayonet  charge 
of  the  Maryland  troops  under  his  command, 
whereby  the  enemy  were  thrown  into  confu- 
sion, turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  and  secured 
victory  to  the  Americans.  At  one  period  of 
tlie  day  he  held  in  his  hands  the  swords  of  7 
British  officers  who  had  surrendered  to  him, 
one  of  whom  dung  to  his  stirrups,  asking  for 
quarter.  This  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  oc- 
casion in  the  war  on  which  the  bayonet  was  ef- 
fectively used  by  the  American  troops,  and  the 
Maryland  line,  under  Howard^s  command,  sub- 
sequently became  famous  in  the  practice  of  it 
For  his  services  in  this  battle  OoL  Howard  re- 
ceived from  congress  a  silver  medaL  He  fought 
with  great  valor  at  Guilford  Oourt  House  (March 
15),  materially  aiding  Greene  in  effecting  his  re- 
treat in  an  orderly  manner,  and  again  at  Hob- 
kirk's  hill  (April  25).  After  the  latter  battle  he 
succeeded  Lieut  OoL  Ford  in  the  command  of 
the  2d  Maryland  regiment  At  Eutaw  Springs 
(Sept  8)  his  troops  performed  prodigies  of  valor, 
and  in  their  attempts  to  dislodge  the  eneiny  were 
so  cut  up  that  the  command  was  reduced  to  OoL 
Howard,  a  single  commissioned  officer,  and  80 
men.  With  this  small  force  he  was  returning 
to  the  charge  when  he  was  disabled  by  a  severe 
wound,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  en- 
tirely recovered.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
retired  to  his  estate  near  Baltimore,  and  in  1788 
was  elected  governor  of  Maryland,  a  position 
which  he  filled  for  3  years.  From  1796  to 
1803  he  represented  his  native  state  in  the 
U.  S.  senate,  and  in  1798  was  selected  by  Wash- 
ington, then  recently  appointed  commander-in- 
cmef  of  the  American  forces  in  anticipation  of 
a  rupture  with  France,  for  one  of  his  brigadier- 
generals.  During  the  panic  in  Baltunore  sub- 
fle(|uent  to  the  capture  of  Washington  by  the 
British  troops  in  1814,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest  opponents  of  the  capitulation  of  the  city, 
declaring  that  he  would  ratiier  see  his  property 


in  ashes,  and  his  sons,  who  had  taken  the  field 
to  oppose  the  enemy,  in  their  graves,  than 
consent  to  listen  to  such  a  propoMl,  He  was 
esteemed  foi  his  amenity  of  manners  and  nu- 
merous social  accomplishments,  and  died  uni- 
versally lamented.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
valiant  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  and  in  ^e 
opinion  of  Gen.  Greene  deserved  "  a  statue  of 
gold  no  less  than  Roman  and  Grecian  heroes.'' 

HOWARD,  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  an 
I^lish  statesman  and  soldier,  bom  in  1478, 
died  in  Aug.  1554.  He  was  grandson  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  who  was  kill^  at  Bosworth, 
fightinff  for  Richard  HI.  In  1518  he  became 
hiffh  admiral  of  England,  and  in  the  same  year 
aided  his  father  in  gaining  the  battle  of  Flodden 
field,  for  which  he  was  created  earl  of  Surrey. 
He  was  afterward  instrumental  in  quelling  an 
insurrection  in  Ireland  under  O^Neal,  and  one 
Incited  by  the  Oatholics  in  the  north  of 
England.  Though  a  stanch  GathoHc,  he  suc- 
ceeded by  his  prudent  conduct  in  disarming  for 
a  long  time  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  or  hia 
capricious  master,  Henry  YIH.  He  was  finally 
accused  of  treason  and  condemned  to  be  behead- 
ed ;  but  the  monarches  deatli  intervening  before 
his  execution,  a  respite  was  granted  him,  and 
he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  tower  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  YI.  On  the  accession  of  Mary 
he  was  restored  to  his  rank  and  property. 

HOWARD,  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel,  an  Eng- 
lish diplomatist  and  antiquary,  bom  in  1686,  di^ 
at  Padua  in  1646.  He  was  frequently  employed 
by  Oharles  I.  on  foreign  missions,  but  is  chiefiy 
kDOwn  by  his  celebrated  collection  of  antiquities, 
which  was  procured  for  him  at  great  en>ense  bv 
agents  who  travelled  over  Greece  and  Italy.  It 
was  dispersed  at  hia  death,  but  the  larger  por- 
tion came  into  the  possession  of  Henry,  10th 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  in  1667  presented  it  to 
the  university  of  Oxford,  where  it  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Arandelian  marbles. 

HOWE,  Eliab,  hl,  an  American  inventor, 
bom  in  Spencer,  Mass.,  in  1 819.  He  lived  with 
his  father,  who  was  both  fiirmer  and  miller,  till 
1886,  working  upon  the  &nn  and  in  the  mill  and 
attending  the  district  school  during  the  winters. 
He  then  learned  the  trade  of  a  machinist,  and 
experimented  in  inventing  a  sewing  machine. 
The  model  was  completed  and  the  patent  issued 
Sept  10, 1846.  A  patent  was  also  taken  oat  in 
England,  but  fW>m  this  the  inventor  has  realized 
nouiing.  After  constracting  4  machines  in  the 
United  States,  he  visited  England  in  1847,  re- 
maining two  years.  He  returned  to  Boston  en- 
tirely destitute,  and  resumed  his  trade  for  the 
support  of  his  family.  From  this  period  until 
1864  he  was  involved  in  expensive  lawsuits, 
whmi  the  principal  infringers  of  his  patents 
acknowledged  his  rights,  and  arranged  to  man- 
ufacture sewing  madiines  under  licenses  from 
him.  Up  to  1854  less  than  8,000  good  sewing 
madiines  had  been  made;  the  number  now 
manufiictnred  is  nearly  100,000.  Of  these  47,860 
were  sold  during  1859.   (See  Sbwiko  MAOHon.) 

HOWE)  Jomr,  an  English  nonconformist  di- 
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vine,  bom  in  Longhborooffh,  Ldoestenhire, 
May  17,  1680,  died  in  London,  April  2, 1706. 
His  father,  being  elected  from  hia  living  for  non- 
conformitj,  ret&ed  to  Ireland,  fietnming  in 
1641,  he  -took  np  his  residence  in  Lancaster, 
where  he  directed  the  studies  of  his  son,  who 
in  his  18th  year  was  graduated  at  Christ's  col- 
lege, Oambridfle.  While  pastor  of  a  noncon- 
formist church  in  Great  Torrington,  he  was 
selected  bj  Oromwell  in  1667  for  his  domestic 
chaplain,  which  office  he  retained  till  the  death 
of  Cromwell.  After  the  restoration  he  return- 
ed to  Great  Torrington,  and  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  uniformity  he  led  a  wandering  life,  and 
continued  to  preach  in  private  houses.  He  pass- 
ed 6  years  in  Ireland,  enjoyed  great  distinction 
as  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  London  from 
1676  to  168i,  travelled  on  the  continent  with 
Lord  Wharton  in  1686,  became  pastor  of  the 
English  church  at  Utrecht,  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1687,  and  in  the  following  year  head^ 
tiie  procession  of  nonconformist  divines  who 
congratulated  William  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  He  has  been  called  the  most  profound 
and  philosophical  thinker  of  all  the  Puritans.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  life  by 
.  the  Itev.  John  Hunt,  appeared  in  London  in  8 
vols.  (1810-'22X  and  with  a  life  by  Edmund 
Calamy  in  1  vol.  ^1888).  A  biography,  with  an 
analysis  of  his  writings,  by  Henry  Sogers,  was 
published  in  1886. 

HOWE,  JosBPH,  a  British  colonial  statesman, 
bom  in  HaUfaz  in  1804.  He  served  an  appren- 
ticeship as  a  printer,  assisting  occasionally  his 
eldest  brother  John,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  postmaster-genera).  In  1827  he  pur- 
chased coi\jointly  with  Mr.  Spike  the  "  Weekly 
Chronicle''  newspaper,  which  was  continued 
under  the  title  of  the  '*  Acadian,"  and  in  Jan. 
1828,  he  became  sole  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  '^Nova  Scotian.*'  In  1829  he  published 
Haliburton's"  History  of  Nova  Scotia.'^  In  1886 
he  was  tried  for  libel  on  account  of  statements 
in  his  paper  against  the  local  government  of 
Halifax,  but  acquitted,  immediately  after  which 
all  the  magistrates  of  that  town  resigned.  This 
became  the  signal  of  an  increased  agitation  for 
the  reforms  which  had  long  been  advocated  by 
Mr.  Howe,  who  insisted  upon  incorporation  acts 
for  the  cities  of  the  Britisn  provinces,  which  up 
to  that  time  were  all  governed  by  magistrates 
who  held  their  commission  from  the  crown,  and 
were  entirely  independent  of  popular  control. 
In  1889  he  was  challenged  by  John  0.  Haliburton, 
son  of  the  chief  Justice,  for  words  spoken  in  de- 
bate. The  duel  was  fought  at  Point  Pleasant 
Mr.  Howe  receiving  his  adversary's  fire  ana 
discharging  his  pistol  in  the  air.  In  1840  he 
became  a  member  of  the  provincial  cabinet, 
and  soon  afterward  the  old  system  which  he 
had  attacked  and  ezpcxsed  was  abolished,  and 
Halifax  received  a  municipal  charter.  Mr. 
Howe  has  been  a  member  of  the  provincial 
parliament  for  over  20  years.  He  has  officiated 
on  several  occasions  as  colonial  agent  in  Great 
Britain,  and  was  a  member  of  the  colonial  gov- 


ernment for  many  years  until  1864,  when  he 
relinquished  his  office  of  provincial  secretary 
to  superintend  the  constraction  of  the  first  rail- 
road in  Nova  Scotia.  He  may  be  regarded  as 
the  father  of  the  idea  oi  responsible  govern- 
ment in  the  British  colonies,  and  his  most 
important  political  letters,  addressed  to  Lord 
John  Bussell,  relate  to  that  subject.  See  his 
"  Speeches  and  Public  Letters"  (2  vols.,  Boston, 
Halifax,  and  London,  1868). 

HOWE,  Samubl  Gsiblst,  an  American  phy- 
sician, born  in  Boston,  Nov.  10, 1801.  Fi;om 
the  Boston  Latin  school  he  was  sent  to  Brown 
university,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1821. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  Bos- 
ton, and  when  the  GreeK  war  of  independence 
broke  out,  he  desired  to  loin  the  insurgents, 
but  was  unable  to  obtain  his  father's  consent. 
He  was  an  admirer  of  Byron,  and  whm  the 
latter  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  oi  Greek 
independence,  Howe  embarked  in  1824,  and 
landed  at  Monembasia,  in  Peloponnesus.  He 
accompanied  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon  the 
army  sent  to  oppose  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  at- 
tempted to  organize  hospitals  and  ambulances; 
but  the  capture  of  Navarino  threw  every  thing 
into  confusion.  Dr.  Howe  then poined  one  of  the 
guerilla  bands  that  hovered  about  the  enemy, 
and  was  in  active  service  about  two  years,  taking 
his  full  share  of  all  its  hardships  and  sufferings. 
In  1826  he  accompanied  an  expedition  to  Crete, 
and  was  some  time  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of 
Grabusa,  from  which  he  escaped  with  difficulty. 
In  1827  he  embarked  with  Hastings  on  board 
the  steamer  Earteria,  and  was  in  the  actions  of 
PirsBus.  Oropos,  Yolo,  and  others.  He  was  in- 
duced by  Mavrocordato  to  organize  a  regular 
surgical  service,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was 
placed  with  the  title  of  archiehirttrgta.  The 
Greeks  being  now  threatened  with  famine,  Dr. 
Howe  returned  to  America  to  procure  help. 
The  greatest  enthusiasm  seconded  his  efforts ; 
money,  clothing,  and  provisions  to  a  laige 
amount  were  contributed  ;  and  Howe  hastened 
back  to  Greece  as  soon  as  a  vessel  could  be  pro* 
cured  to  carry  these  supplies.  He  superintended 
the  distribution  personally,  establishing  depots 
at  convenient  places.  He  obtained  from  the 
government  a  tract  of  land  on  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  he  established  a  colony,  most 
of  the  means  for  which  enteiprise  came  from 
America.  Dr.  Howe  united  in  his  person  the 
functions  of  governor,  legislator,  derl^  con- 
stable, and  commander-in-chief  of  the  military. 
In  one  of  his  Journeys  he  took  the  swamp  fever, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  in  the 
spring  of  1830.  He  visited  Switeerland,  was 
in  Paris  during  the  revolution  of  July,  witness- 
ed in  Brussels  the  revolution  which  separated 
Belgium  frt>ra  Holland,  in  the  winter  of  1881 
attended  lectures  in  Paris,  and  in  the  following 
summer  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  had 
some  negotiations  about  taking  charge  of  the 
colony  of  Liberia,  but  they  fell  through.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  became  interested 
in  the  project  for  establishing  an  institntion  fDr 
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the  blind  in  BoatoxL  He  aooepted  the  ohaige 
of  ity  and  embarked  at  oaoe  for  Eorope,  to  ac- 
qaire  the  neoessary  information  and  engage 
teachers,  yisitlng  the  schook  of  France  and 
England  for  this  purpose.  While  in  Paris 
he  was  made  nresident  of  the  Polish  com- 
mittee, and  nnaertook  to  carry  and  distrib- 
ute funds  for  the  relief  of  the  detachment 
of  the  Polish  army  which  had  crossed  into 
Prussia.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  he  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  about  6  weeks  by 
ike  Proasian  government.  He  was  then  liber- 
ated, and  escorted  oyer  the  French  frontier  by 
night  Li  1832  the  institution  for  the  blind 
was  put  in  operation,  and  it  has  been  under  the 
chai^  of  Dr.  Howe  ever  since.  His  greatest 
achievement  in  this  institution  is  the  education 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  deaf  and  blind  mute. 
(See  BBmoicAN,  Lauba.)  Dr.  Howe  has  invent- 
ed an  alphabet  for  the  blind,  and  has  also  organ- 
ized a  school  for  idiots.  In  politics  he  has  been 
for.  many  years  prominent  in  the  anti-slavery 
party  in  Massachusetts.  In  1846  he  was  the 
free  soil  candidate  for  representative  to  con- 
gress from  the  Boston  district,  in  opposition  to 
ilr.  Winthrop,  who  was  elected.  Dr.  Howe  is 
the  author  of  a  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Greek 
Eevolution"  (1  vol.  8vo.,  New  York,  1828).— 
JuLU.  Wabd,  an  American  poetess,  wife  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  New  York,  Mav  27,  1819. 
She  was  carefully  educated  under  the  superin- 
tendence oi  her  &ther,  Samuel  Ward,  and  the 
range  of  her  studies  and  of  her  reading  was 
much  wider  than  is  usual  with  young  girls  of 
her  age.  At  an  early  age  .she  wrote  plays  and 
poems,  some  of  the  latter  of  which  were  pub- 
lished. In  1843  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Howe, 
and  immediately  accompanied  him  upon  an 
extended  tour  in  Europe.  Upon  her  return 
she  lived  some  years  in  Boston,  prosecuting 
her  studies  in  spite  of  household  occupations 
and  the  care  of  her  children,  but  publishmg  no- 
thing. In  1850  she  visited  Europe  again,  and 
remained  absent  about  14  months,  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  this  period  being  passed  in  Rome. 
After  her  return  she  published  in  1854  a  small 
volume  of  poems  called  ^^  Passion  Flowers." 
Two  years  later  appeared  her  second  volume. 
"  Words  for  the  Hour."  A  play  by  her,  called 
"  The  World's  Own,"  was  brought  out  in  the 
winter  of  1855-^^6,  and  afterward  published.  In 
1858  she  published  *^  Hippolytus,'^  a  tragedy. 
During  the  winter  of  1858-^9  she  accompanied 
her  husband  on  a  trip  to  Cuba,  of  which  she  has 
published  an  animated  account. 

HOWE,  BioHABD,  earl,  a  British  admiral,  bom 
in  1725,  died  Aug.  5, 1799.  He  was  the  2d  son 
of  Emanuel  Scrope  Howe,  Viscount  Howe  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland,  and  was  educated  at  Eton, 
whence  at  the  age  of  14  he  went  on  board  the  Sev- 
ern, then  fittiuff  out  to  join  |he  squadron  under 
Anson,  destined  to  operate  against  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Spanish  South  America.  He  was  promot- 
ed in  1745  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  in  tiie 
same  year,  in  command  of  the  sloop  Baltimore, 
aided  the  Greyhound  frigate  in  defeat  two 


French  vesselB  of  superior  force,  which  were  car- 
rying troops  and  ammunition  to  the  pretend^ 
in  Scotland.  For  this  exploit  he  was  made  a 
post-captain.  In  1756  he  joined  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen^s  fleet  under  orders  to  follow  the  IVench 
armament  designed  for  Louisburc,  and  with  his 
ship,  the  Dunkirk,  captured  off  Newfoundland 
the  Alcide  and  Lys,  the  farmer  a  64  gun  ^ip, 
an  action  which  helped  to  precipitate  the  7 
years^  war.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  in 
the  destruction  of  Oherbourg  and  the  rescue 
of  the  retreating  British  rear  guard  at  St.  Oast, 
and  in  June,  1759,  aided  Admiral  Hawke  in 
defeating  the  French  squadron  under  Oonflana 
at  Quiberon  bay.  Beturning  to  England,  he 
was  publicly  complimented  by  George  II.,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  obtained  a  seat 
at  the  admuralty  board.  In  1765  he  was  ap- 
pointed treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  enterisd 
parliament  for  Dartmouth.  Five  years  later  he 
was  promoted  to  be  rear  admiral  of  the  blue, 
and  conunanded  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  1776  he  sailed  for  North  America  with  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  as  joint 
commissioner  with  his  brother  for  restoring 
peace.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  made  sevend 
attempts  to  secure  a  peacefrd  adiustment  of 
the  strife  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country,  and  eii^ressed  sorrow  at  his  want  of 
tuccess,  having,  m  the  words  of  a  contemporary, 
come  to  America  "as  a  mediator,  not  as  a  de- 
stroyer." He  was  variously  employed  against 
the  American  forces  for  two  years,  and  in  Aug. 
1778,  had  an  indecisive  encounter  vrith  a  sup^ 
rior  French  fleet  under  Ck)unt  D'Estaing,  off  the 
coast  of  Rhode  Island,  both  fleets  being  much 
shattered  by  a  severe  storuL  In  April,  1782, 
he  was  made  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  under  the 
title  of  Viscount  Howe,  having  since  1758  borne 
the  Irish  title  of  the  same  gride,  inherited  from 
his  brother,  who  was  killed  at  Ticonderoga.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1782  he  succeeded,  against 
overwhelming  odds,  in  bringing  into  the  harbor 
of  Gibraltar  the  fleet  sent  to  the  relief  of  Gen. 
Eliott.  then  besieged  there  by  the  combined 
French  and  Spanish  forces.  For  these  and  pre- 
vious services  he  was,  in  Aug.  1788,  created 
Earl  and  Baron  Howe  of  Langar.  In  1790  he 
was  put  in  command  of  the  channel  fleet  On 
June  1,  1794,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the 
French  off  the  western  coast  of  France,  captur- 
ing 7  ships  of  the  line,  of  which  6  were  safely 
brought  into  Port-smouth  harbor.  For  thb  ex- 
ploit he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and 
the  king,  who  Waited  his  ship,  the  Quden  Char- 
lotte, presented  him  with  a  valuable  sword  and 
gold  chain,  to  which  was  appended  a  medal 
commemorative  of  the  occasion.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
the  chief  distinction  in  the  British  navy,  and  in 
1797  a  knight  of  the  garter.  His  last  unportant 
service  was  the  suppression  of  the  dangerous  mu- 
tmy  in  the  fleet  at  Spithead  in  1797.  Shortly 
afterward  the  inflrmities  of  age  compelled  him 
to  retire  from  active  duty,  and  he  died  of  an  at- 
tack of  the  gout    In  person  Lord  Howe  waa 
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tflU  and  veil  proportioned,  of  a  grim  and  even 
forbidding  expression  of  oonntenance,  and  ao 
swarthy  of  complexion  that  he  was  fiimiliarly 
called  bj  the  sailors  Black  Dick.  His  coolness 
courage,  and  impartialitj  invariably  inspired 
confidence  in  his  men,  among  whom,  notwith- 
standing a  natural  reserve  of  manner  and  strict 
notions  of  discipline,  he  was  popular.  In  par- 
liament Walpole  says  he  was  '^  silent  as  a  rock,^' 
except  when  naval  afilurs  were  under  discussion, 
when  he  spoke  briefly  and  to  the  point.  He 
left  a  daughter  who  inherited  his  baronial 
honors,  and  ia  now  represented  in  the  British 
peerage  by  his  grandson,  Richard  Ourzon-Howe, 
who  was  in  1821  created  Earl  Howe.  A  me- 
moir of  Lord  Howe,  from  his  journals  and  pa- 
pers, has  been  published  by  Sir  John  Barrow 
(8vo.,  London,  1838). — Geobgx  Augustus,  eld- 
est brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1724,  served 
as  brigadier-general  in  the  first  American  war, 
commanded  5.000  British  troops  which  arrived 
at  Halifax  in  July,  1767,  and  fm  at  Ticonderoga. 
July  5,  1758.  In  him,  it  was  said,  ^  the  soul 
of  the  army  seemed  to  expire."  The  general 
court  of  Massachusetts  granted  £260  for  a  mon- 
ument, which  that  province  caused  to  be  erect- 
ed to  his  memory  in  Westminster  abbey. — 8ib 
WnxiAii,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  British 
general,  commander-in-chi^of  the  British  forces 
in  America  from  1776  to  1778,  died  in  1814. 
He  commanded  the  light  infantry  under  Wolfe 
in  the  battle  on  the  heights  of  Abraham  (1769). 
He  landed  in  Boston  in  May,  1775,  as  successor 
of  Gen.  Gage,  retired  to  Halifax  after  the  evac- 
uation of  that  town,  defeated  the  Americans  on 
Long  island,  Aug.  27. 1776,  took  possession  of 
New  York,  Sept.  15,  airected  the  movements  in 
the  Jerseys  and  in  Pennsylvania,  repelled  the 
American  attack  at  Gkamantown.  Oct.  4, 1777, 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henir  Ounton  in  May, 
1778,  and  soon  azter  returned  to  England.  Lee 
characterized  him  aa  ^^the  most  indolent  of 
mortals." 

HOWELL,  Jahes,  an  English  author,  bom 
near  Brecknock,  Wales,  in  1596,  died  in  1666. 
He  was  educated  at  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  and 
passed  many  years  on  the  continent,  as  a  mer- 
cantile agent,  as  travelling  tutor,  or  in  a  diplo- 
matic capacity.  In  1640  he  was  appointed  clerk 
to  the  council  at  Whitehall,  but  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  thrown  into  the 
fleet,  where  he  languished  until  after  the  death 
of  Oharles  J.  After  the  restoration  he  was  ap- 
pmnted  historiographer  royal,  an  office  which 
he  retained  until  his  death.  Howdl's  publica- 
tions number  about  40,  the  greater  part  as  well 
as  the  best  of  tiiem  being  in  prose.  mAJ^utoUB 
JBb'BliafUB,  or  ''  Familiar  Letters,"  first  printed 
in  1645-*65,  and  of  which  many  editions  have 
appeared,  was  the  second  published  collection 
01  epistolary  literature  in  the  English  language. 

HOWnr,  WiLUAH,  an  English  author,  bom 
at  Heanor.  Derbyshire,  in  1796.  His  parents 
were  memoers  of  the  society  of  Friends.  Upon 
leaving  school  he  devoted  a  number  of  years  to 
reading  and  study,  and  was  meditating  the 


career  of  an  author  when  he  was  married  in 
1828  to  'MiBB  Mary  Botfaam,  also  a  Friend.  In 
the  same  year  the  two  published  "The  Forest 
Minstrel  and  other  Poems,"  their  joint  produc- 
tion, and  for  several  years  the  husband  and  wife 
codperated  in  their  literary  labors  In  1881 
Mr.  Howitt  published  his  ''Book  of  the  Sea- 
sons," his  exclusive  production.  Its  popularity, 
however,  was  eclipsed  by  tiiat  of  the  ''Popular 
History  of  Priestcraft,"  published  two  years 
later,  which  went  through  9  or  10  large  editioiM, 
and  so  recommended  him  to  the  dissenters  and 
reformers  of  Nottingham,  of  which  he  was  then 
a  resident,  that  he  was  made  one  of  its  alder- 
men. Disliking  the  publicity  attached  to  his 
office,  he  removed  to  a  quiet  village  in  Surrey, 
where  he  wrote  "Rural  Life  of  England"  (2 
vols.  8vo.,  1887);  "Colonization  andOhristian- 
ity"  (8vo.,  1888),  the  publication  of  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  British  India  so- 
ciety ;  the  "  Boy's  Country  Book"  (12mo., 
1889);  and  the  first  series  of  "Visits  to  Re- 
markable Places"  (8vo..  1889).  In  1840  he  re- 
moved to  Heidelberg  for  the  education  of  Ms 
children,  and  during  a  residence  of  two  years  in 
Germany  published  the  "Student  Life  of  Ger- 
many" (8vo..  1841),  a  translation  of  a  work . 
written  for  nimby  Dr.  Cornelius;  "German 
Experiencea,  addressed  to  the  English"  (8vo., 
1844).  and  "Rural  and  Domestic  life  of  Oer« 
many"  (8vo.,  1842V  After  his  return  to  Eng^ 
land  he  resumed  his  active  literary  life^  and 
published  "The  Aristocracy  of  England" 
(12mo.,  1846);  "Homes  and  Haunts  of  the 
British  Poeta"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1847);  the 
"Year  Book  of  the  Country;"  "The  Hail 
and  the  Hamlet"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1847);  and  a 
variety  of  novels  and  juvenile  tales.  In  1846 
he  became  part  proprietor  of  the  "People's 
Journal,"  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  working  class.  Having  lost  mon- 
ey in  the  enterprise,  he  established  "Hewitt's 
Journal"  a  weekly  publication,  which,  after 
going  through  8  volumes  (8vo^  1847-'9),  was 
purchased  and  merged  in  the  "People's  Jonr^ 
nal."  Both  are  now  extinct  In  1862  Mr. 
Howitt  visited  Australia,  and  spent  many  months 
in  the  gold  region,  where  in  company  with  his 
two  sons  he  dag  for  gold.  His  "Land,  Labor, 
and  Gold  "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1866),  published  on  bis 
return  to  England,  gives  a  graphic  account  of 
his  adventures.  He  has  since  written  some 
letters  on  the  subject  of  the  transfer  of  convicts 
to  infant  colonies.  Among  his  other  works 
are :  "  Life  and  Adventures  of  Jack  of  the  MiU  " 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  1844) ;  "Stories  of  English  Life," 
written  in  conjunction  with  his  wife  and  pub- 
lished in  Bohn's  "Blnstrated  Library"  (8vo., 
1868);  and  translations  of  Hothaus's  "Wander- 
ings of  a  Journeyman  Tailor"  (8vo..  1844),  and 
Ennemoser's  "Neural  History  of  Magic"  (2 
vols.  12mo.,  1864),  the  latter  for  Bohn's  "Sci- 
entific Library.'^  He  has  also  projected  a  life  of 
George  Fox,  and  is  now  engaged  upon  a  "His- 
tory of  England,"  which  is  published  in  weekly 
numbers  to  the  amount  of  100,000  copies,  and 
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wbioh  wUl  probablj  employ  him  fbr  several 
years  to  oome.  He  and  his  wife  have  become  be- 
Heyere  in  spiritualism,  in  support  of  wbioh  they 
have  published  statements. — JAaby  Bothaii^ 
wife  oitbe  preceding,  an  EngUsh  aathoress,  born 
in  IJttozeter  about  1804.  She  is  descended  on 
the  fsither'ssidefrom  an  ancient  &mily  of  Friends, 
and  her  life,  until  her  marriage  with  William 
Howitt^  was  passed  in  retirement.  Since  then 
her  history  has  been  nearly  identical  with  that 
of  her  husband,  in  conjunction  with  whom  she 
published  her  earliest  works,  and  whom  she  has 
accompanied  in  all  his  trarels,  except  to  Aos- 
traHa.  While  the  family  were  domiciled  iu 
Germany  she  cultivated  the  German,  Swedish, 
and  Danish  langoages  and  literatoro,  and  to 
her  stodies  in  the  two  latter  we  are  indebted 
for  traoslations  of  the  best  works  of  Frederika 
Bremer  and  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  which 
Mined  ^eat  popolarity  in  England  and  the 
united  States.  Her  published  writings  of  all 
kinds  are  probably  as  numerous  as  those  of 
her  husband.  In  1847  an  edition  of  her  poems 
was  published  under  the  title  of  ^^Ballaos  and 
other  Poems,^^  and  since  that  time  she  baa 
been  a  steady  contributor  of  fagitire  pieces  in 
prose  and  verse  to  a  variety  of  periodicals.  Her 
first  novel,  "Wood  Leighton^'  (8  vols.  8vo., 
1886),  which,  in  contrast  to  the  ordinary  works 
of  fiction  of  the  day,  sought  to  establish  an  in- 
terest in  the  a^>ect8  of  country  life,  met  with  a 
decided  suoeess.  Her  stories  for  children  have 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  the  series 
entitled  ''Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Chil- 
dren," addressed  to  the  laboring  dasses  and  in* 
tended  to  illustrate  the  dignity  of  labor,  is  very 
poptdar  in  England.  Her  stucUes  in  Scandi- 
navian  literature  led  her  to  compile,  in  coqjnno- 
tiou  with  her  husband,  a  *'  History  of  the  Lit- 
erature and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe"  (2 
vols.  8vo.,  1862),  including  specimens  in  prose 
and  verse. — Anna  Maict,  a  daughter  of  William 
and  Mary  Howitt,  has  of  late  years  appeared 
before  the  public  both  as  artist  and  author. 
Her  "Art  Student  in  Munich"  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1858)  is  one  of  the  freshest  and  truest  pictures 
of  German  domestic  life  recently  published. 
Her  ''School  of  life,"  first  published  in  the 
''London  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Art,"  records 
her  experience  as  an  artist.  In  1859  she  married 
Mr.  A.  A.  Watts,  son  of  the  poet  of  that  name. 
HOWITZER  (Germ.  JSdvbitee),  a  form  of 
ordnance,  attached  to  a  carriage  and  used  in 
field  service  for  throwing  shells ;  first  made  in 
Germiany,  after  the  intrc^uction  of  the  mortar, 
and  improved  by  the  Dutch  and  English.  How- 
itzers are  short  and  light,  especially  adiq>ted  for 
mountain  and  active  service  in  the  field.  Com- 
pared with  the  24-pounder  gun  of  18^  calibers, 
which  in  the  English  service  weighs  48  cwt.  and 
is  charged  with  8  lbs.  of  powder,  the  24-pound- 
er  howitzer  weighs  12^  cwt.,  and  is  charged 
with  2i  lbs.  of  powder.  So  the  8-inch  shell 
gun  of  18  calibers  weighs  65  cwt,  and  the  8- 
inch  howitzer  only  20  cwt.  Chambers  are  pro- 
vided for  the  reception  of  the  cartridge  of  lees 


diameter  than  that  of  the  bore  of  the  pieoo 
where  the  ball  or  shell  is  received. 

HOWTH,  Hill  of,  a  peninsula  of  Ireland, 
CO.  of  Dublin^  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  Dub- 
lin bay.  It  IS  a  rocky  and  picturesque  eleva- 
tion, rising  to^the  height  of  568  feet,  8  m.  long 
and  2  m,  broad,  naving  at  its  extremity  a  light- 
house. Howth  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
fiunily  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  descendants  of  its 
Anglo-Norman  conquerors.  On  June  1, 1852, 
a  submarine  telegraph  was  laid  from  Howth  to 
Holyhead.  A  harbor  of  52  acres  has  been  formed 
by  government  at  Howth  at  a  cost  of  £500,000. 

HOTLE,  Edmund^  an  English  writer  on 
games,  bom  in  1672,  died  in  1760.  So  gener- 
ally is  his  principal  work  accepted  as  authority 
in  card  playing,  that  "  according  to  Hoyle"  has 
become  a  proverb.  There  have  been  a  great 
many  editions  of  his  book,  among  the  latest  of 
which  are  "  Hoyle's  Games,  Improved  and  £n< 
larged  by  G.  H."  (London,  1858),  and  "Hovle'a 
Games  made  Familiar,"  by  Eidrah  Trebor  (Lon- 
don, 1855). 

HOTT,  Gkn.  Epafhbas,  an  American  his- 
torical and  antiquarian  writer,  bom  in  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  Dec.  81,  1765,  died  there,  Feb.  8, 1850. 
Much  of  his  life  was  passed  in  perfecting  the 
volunteer  and  militia  fff stems  of  the  country. 
He  published  "  Military  Instractions,"  "  Cavalry 
Discipline,"  and  a  valuable  historical  work  en- 
titled "Antiquarian  Researches;"  beside  which 
he  left  completed  with  maps  for  publication  a 
work  to  be  entitled  "  Burgoyne's  Campaigns,  *' 
and  had  p«iially  finished  abistory  of  the  French 
and  Indian  wars.  He  held  many  civil  as  well 
as  military  offices,  among  the  latter  that  of 
nudor-general  in  the  militia  of  Massachusetts^ 
and  received  an  appointment  in  the  U.  S.  army 
under  Gen.  Washington,  which  circumstances 
compelled  him  to  decline. 

HOTT,  Ralph,  an  American  clergyman  and 
poet,  born  in  New  York  in  1810.  His  earlier 
life  was  passed  in  the  country,  on  Long  island* 
After  receiving  a  good  education,  he  was  for 
some  years  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits,  and 
afterward  became  well  known  as  a  teacher,  and 
as  a  contributor  to  several  magazines  and  newi»» 
papers.  Having  studied  theology,  he  was  or- 
dained presbyter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  1842,  and  in  1846  became  rector  of 
the  church  of  the  Good  Bhepherd,  organised  in 
consequence  of  his  arduous  missionary  labors. 
His  principal  works  are :  "  The  Chaunt  of  life, 
and  other  Poems"  (1st  part,  New  York,  1844; 
2d  part,  1845) ;"  Sketches  of  life  and  Land- 
scape," a  new  edition  of  which,  with  additions, 
was  published  in  1858,  the  proceeds  of  whoee 
sale  were  devoted  to  the  rebuilding  of  hia 
church,  destroyed  by  a  tornado. 

HTJACA,  a  Peruvian  word,  signifying  thmg 
sacred,  a  temple,  sepulchre,  or  any  thing  wonder- 
fdl,  applied  particularly  to  the  monticular  tomba^ 
sepulchral  mounds,  or  cairns  of  distinguished 
personages.  Among  the  Peruvians  all  histori- 
cal persons,  remarkable  for  their  inventions,  or 
for  liaving  in  any  way  ameliorated  the  oo(ndi> 
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tioQ  of  mankind,  were  the  reoipientB  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  hero  worship,  generaUj  local.  Few 
if  any  had  temples,  their  shrines  being  gener- 
ally their  tomba,  called  huoMs.  The  Pemvians 
made  sacrifices  to  the  hnacas,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  respond  to  petitioi^  and  questions 
supported  by  appropriate  offerings  made  in  a 
proper  spirit  The  inner  chambers  of  these 
oracnlar  tombs  were  sometimes  inhabited  by 

Sriests ;  and  generally  they  seem  to  have  been 
CTlces  whereby  an  inferior  class  of  priests  ob« 
tained  their  snpport.  A  Frenchman  established 
himself  in  one  near  Limatamba,  with  great  snc* 
cess,  as  late  as  1573,  when  he  was  taken  oat 
and  burned  by  the  inquisition.  Nearly  every 
one  of  the  huacas  of  a  district  or  province  had 
peculiar  attributes,  and  was  consulted  for  spe- 
cial objects  by  a  particular  dass  of  persons* 
The  silver  workers  of  a  district  had  their 
huaca,  the  potters  theirs,  &o.  Some  were  of 
great  extent,  and  erected  over  the  remains  of 
tiie  incas,  who  were  entitled  to  divine  honors 
after  death,  and  over  the  chiefs  of  provinces. 
In  accordance  with  an  invariable  custom,  the 
wealth  of  these  high  personages  was  buried  with 
them.  As  a  consequence,  the  violation  of  their 
tombs  was  commenced  soon  after  the  conquest, 
and  was  prosecuted  by  the  Spaniards  with  all  the 
zeal  and  energy  that  avarice  inspires.  From 
some  of  them  vast  treasures  were  taken.  A 
e&ngle  huaca  among  the  ruins  of  Ohimu,  near 
the  port  of  Truzillo  in  Peru,  opened  in  1568  by 
one  Garcia  Gutierrez  of  Toledo,  afforded  so 
large  a  treasure  of  gold  and  silver,  that  he  paid 
85,547  castelUinos  of  gold,  as  the  royal  5th,  into 
the  treasury  of  Truxifio.  But  he  did  not  obtain 
the  whole  of  it,  for  in  1592  it  was  again  opened, 
and  47,020  castellanos  of  gold  paid  into  the 
treasury,  in  the  form  of  the  royal  5th.  So  it 
seems  that  not  less  than  677,600  castellanos  of 
gold,  equal  to  $931,000,  were  taken  from  this 
single  huaca.  The  name  huaca,  as  applied  to 
aboriginal  graves,  gradually  became  extended  to 
the  provinces  adjacent  to  Peru  on  the  north, 
where  they  were  also  found  to  contun  more  or 
less  of  treasure.  Herrara  informs  us  that  in  the 
ancient  province  of  Zenu,  a  little  to  the  south- 
ward of  Ohagres,  ^Hhe  Spaniards  found  abun- 
dance of  graves,  some  of  them  so  ancient  that 
they  were  covered  with  tall  trees,  and  within 
them  was  found  an  immense  quantity  of  gold, 
beside  what  the  Indians  had  taken  out." 
Lately  the  name  has  become  familiar  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  Indian  graves  in  the  district 
of  Ohiriqui,  province  of  Yeraguas,  whence  a  va* 
riety  of  golden  ornaments  and  images  have  been 
obtained  by  Americans  and  local  adventurers. 
It  seems  that  the  accounts  given  of  these  dis- 
coveries were  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  the 
graves  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  rich  as 
they  were  represented  in  the  statements  at  first 
made.  The  various  articles  found  in  them  coin- 
cide exactly  in  character  with  those  which  Go- 
lumbus  and  his  followers  describe  as  in  common 
Qse  among  the  Indians  whom  they  encountered 
on  the  coast  of  Yeraguaa. 


HUASTEOAS,  or  GtrAanscAs,  the  name  ci 
an  interesting  aboriginal  family  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery,  occupied  the  country 
around  the  mouth  of  the  Panuoo  river  in  Mex* 
ico.  They  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  same  language 
with  the  people  of  Yucatan,  Chiapas,  and  Guate- 
mala generally,  of  which  they  seem  to  have 
been  an  offshoot  or  colony.  According  to  tra- 
dition, they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco 
by  sea  from  the  eastward,  and  there  have  not 
been  wanting  fanciful  writers  who  have  sought 
to  identify  t£em  with  the  PhoBuicians  or  Car- 
thaginians. They  were  dressed,  says  Torque- 
mada,  in  flowing  robes,  like  the  Turks,  which 
exposed  the  throaty  and  had  short  and  broad 
sleeves.  They  were  industrious  and  peaoeable, 
and  when  they  penetrated  into  the  country,  they 
did  so  without  collision  with  the  people  whom 
they  found  in  occupation.  They  finally  reached 
Tulha,  and  afterward  Cholula,  where  they  erect- 
ed a  great  temple,  the  remains  of  wluch  are 
visible  to  this  day  in  the  form  of  the  great 
pyramid  of  Cholula.  At  their  head  was  a  per- 
sonage,  combining  the  offices  of  priest  and  kw- 
ffiver,  named  Quetzalcoatl,  who,  after  a  life  of 
beneficence,  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
Guatemala,  where  he  went,  as  he  said,  to  visit 
tiie  seats  of  his  ancestors.  Both  Qnetsdcoatl 
and  his  followers  were  great  artificers,  skilled 
in  cutting  precious  stones  and  working  gold 
and  silver,  and  were  called  Tultecatl,  a  name 
which  came  to  signify  architects  or  skilful 
men,  and  in  our  days  has  been  corrupted  into 
Toltec  Quetzalcoad  (a  Mexican  name^  signify- 
ing literally  feathered  serpent,  or  serpent  deco- 
rated with  the  plumes  of  the  ^[uatsal  or  trogan 
resplejidens)  was  adored  by  the  Cholulans  after 
his  death  or  departure  as  a  god,  and  temples  or 
altars  were  raised  to  him  in  other  parts  of  the 
Mexican  empire.  The  probability,  dedodble  from 
concurrent  traditions  and  established  phUolo- 
gical  and  other  facts,  seems  to  be  that  a  colonj 
from  Yucatan  or  Chiapas,  perhaps  the  remnants 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Nachan  or  Palenque,  emi- 
grated by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Panuco, 
whence  they  spread  to  the  place  called  Tulha, 
and  afterward,  under  their  elective  or  hered- 
itary leader,  who  combined  the  characters  of 
'*  prophet,  priest,  and  king,**  to  Cholula.  Leav- 
ing his  people  there,  and  acting  perhaps  nnder 
the  pressure  of  hostile  neighl^rs,  this  leader 
subsequently  returned  to  Huehue-Tollan,  or  tiie 
old-old  Tolha,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  some- 
where in  Central  America.  The  name  Quetzal- 
coatl is  only  a  translation  into  the  Mexican 
language  of  Cuculcan,  the  name  of  the  ochto- 
sponding  demi-god  of  the  Central  American  na- 
tions. It  should  be  explained,  however,  that 
the  designation  of  Quetzalcoatl,  like  that  of 
Pharaoh  among  the  £^ptian&  was  probably 
borne  by  a  succession  of  priestly  and  politieal 
functionaries,  and  that  a  number  of  such  chief- 
tdns  intervened  between  the  landing  of  the 
Euastecas  at  Panuco  and  the  final  departnre 
of  the  ultimate  Quetzalcoatl  for  tb^  "land  of 
his  fSathers."    The  Haaateoaa  of  Panuoo  were 
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reduced  under  ihe  Azteo  or  Mexican  anthority 
by  NetzahnalooyotziQ.  king  of  Tezouco,  in  1440. 
A  grammar  and  brief  vocabnlary  of  their  laa- 
gnage  was  published  by  the  padre  Tapia  Zentino 
in  1767,  in  the  appendix  of  which  he  recounts  a 
number  of  their  saperstitioas  practices,  which 
are  coincident  with  those  still  perpetnated 
among  Uie  Indians  of  Guatemala.  Various 
sculptured  statues  or  monolitha  of.  stone  hare 
becoi  found  on  the  Rio  Panuco,  which  also  sus- 
tain a  certain  relationship  with  those  of  Central 
America,  whence  it  may  now  be  considered  as 
established  that  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
called  Mexican  dvillzation  was  derived. 

HUBBARD,  WiLUAU,  an  American  divine 
and  historian,  bom  in  England  in  1621,  died  in 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  Sept.  14, 1704.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  college  in  1642,  and  was  or- 
dained about  1656  as  minister  at  Ipswich,  wliere 
he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  is  the  author  of  "A  Narrative  of  the 
Troubles  with  the  Indians  from  1607  to  1677, 
with  a  Discourse"  (4to.,  Boston,  1677),  the  map 
accompanying  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
executed  in  America ;  he  left  also  in  manuscript 
a  general  history  of  New  England,  for  which  the 
colony  paid  him  £60,  and  which  has  been  con- 
sulted with  advantage  by  Mather,  Hutchinson, 
Holmes,  and  other  American  historians  and  an- 
nalists. It  was  published  by  the  Massachusetts 
historical  society  in  1816  (8vo.,  Cambridge). 

HUBBARDTON,  a  township  of  Rutland  co., 
Yt.,  noted  for  a  battle  between  the  Britbh  and 
Americans,  July  7,  1777.  The  American  army 
under  Gen.  St  Clair  having  been  forced  to 
evacuate  TicondenM^  July  6,  their  main  body 
marched  through  Hubbardton  to  Ciistleton, 
leaving  a  rear  guard  of  1,000  half  equipped  men 
under  Cols.  Warner,  Francis,  and  Haile,  to  wait 
at  Hubbardton  for  the  stragglers.  Here  on  the 
following  morning  they  were  overtaken  by 
about  double  their  number  of  British  command- 
ed  by  Qen.  Fraser.  The  battle  began  at  7  A.  M. 
The  impetuous  charge  of  the  Americans  at  first 
forced  the  enemy  to  give  way,  but  they  soon 
formed  again,  while  at  the  same  time  Col. 
Francis  was  mortally  wounded,  his  men  fell 
back,  and  Gen.  Riedesel  appeared  on  the  field 
with  a  heavy  reinforcement  for  the  British. 
This  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  Warner 
was  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  80  of  his  men 
killed  and  294  wounded  and  prisoners,  while 
the  British  acknowledged  a  loss  of  188  killed 
and  wounded,  or,  according  to  Ethan  Allen,  of 
800.  CoL  Hiule  withdrew  from  the  field  with 
800  men  without  coming  into  action,  but  was 
subsequently  made  prisoner.  He  demanded 
a  conrt  martial  to  mvestigate  the  charge  of 
cowardice  brought  against  him,  but  died  in  cap- 
tivi^  before  it  could  be  held.  A  monument  on 
the  battle  field  was  inaugurated  July  7, 1859. 

HUBER,  FsAKgois,  a  Swiss  naturalist,  bom  in 
Geneva,  July  2,  1760,  died  in  Lausanne,  Dec. 
21, 1881.  At  15  years  of  age  a  too  dose  devo- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  which 
he  had  followed  from  childhood,  affected  hia 


health  and  eyeright,  and  he  was  taken  to  Paris 
for  medical  treatment  His  health  was  soon 
restored,  but  the  disease  of  his  eyes  was  pro- 
nounced incurable,  and  he  soon  after  became 
totaUy  blind.  Fortunately  before  tbat  time  he 
had  won  the  affections  of  a  young  lady.  Mile. 
Lullin,  who,  notwithstanding  his  misfortune, 
and  against  the  remonstrances  of  her  parents, 
willingly  married  him,  and  until  the  dose  of  his 
life  was  unremitting  in  her  devotion  to  him. 
Being  left  by  his  father  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, he  forthwith  resumed  his  Investigations 
in  natural  science,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  his 
wife,  and  a  faithfbl  attendant  named  Bnrnens, 
who  ultimately  became  his  reader  and  aman- 
uensis. He  had  previously  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  habits  of  bees,  and  believing  that 
many  of  the  statements  of  Rdaumur  and  Bon- 
net on  the  subject  were  erroneous,  he  proceeded, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  attendant, 
to  make  a  vast  number  of  original  observations, 
which,  having  been  digested  and  svstematicaQy 
arranged  by  him,  were  first  published  in  his 
Lettres  d  Oh.  Bonnet  (1792).  The  work  was 
reprinted  in  1796,  and  again  in  1814,  under  the 
title  of  NbuvelleB  obutvationa  tur  les  abeiUei, 
both  times  with  important  additions.  The  last 
edition  contained  his  Memoire  9ur  Vorigine  ds 
la  cire^  in  preparing  which  he  was  assisted  by 
his  son,  Pierre  Huber.  The  impregnation  of  the 
queen  bee,  and  many  other  important  facts  in 
the  economy  of  the  bee  hive,  were  first  made 
known  in  this  work,  which  from  its  intrinsic 
merits,  as  well  as  the  unusual  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  prepared,  made  Huberts 
name  famous  throughout  Europe,  and  which 
for  general  information  on  the  subject  has  never 
been  superseded.  Bubsequently,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Senebier,  he  produced  a  Memoire 
9UT  Vinfluenee  do  Vairet  Oet  divenes  iulstanees 
ffoieusee  dam  la  germination  dee  differente$ 
plantes  (Geneva,  1801).  He  endured  his  blind- 
ness with  patience  and  cbeerfblness,  and  to  the 
close  of  his  long  life  was  devoted  to  his  favor- 
ite scientific  studies.  His  son  Pierre,  who  in- 
herited much  of  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  natural  science,  published  a  number  of 
valuable  papers  on  ants,  butterfiies,  bees,  &o. 
He  died  in  1840. 

HCBNER,  Joseph  ALBZAifDBR,  an  Austrian 
diplomatist  of  plebeian  origin,  born  in  Vienna, 
Nov.  26,  1811,  was  educated  at  the  university 
there,  and  was  patronized  by  Metternich,  who 
in  1888  employed  him  in  the  state  paper  office. 
Having  shown  some  ability  and  mucb  loyalty  for 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  in  various  consular  and 
diplomatic  capacities,  he  was  intrusted  in  March, 
1849,  with  a  mission  to  Paris,  and  appointed  in 
September  extraordinary  ambassador.  In  1853 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  baron.  He  signed 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  March  80, 1856,  and  was 
formallv  accredited  as  Austrian  envoy  at  the 
court  of  Napoleon  lU.  on  May  22.  His  unfavoi^ 
able  reception  by  the  emperor  on  New  Years' 
day,  1859,  was  the  signal  of  the  rupture  between 
France  and  Austria,  and  of  the  Italian  war. 
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Hftbner  wi&drew  fh>m  Pam  in  the  following 
Bpring;  and  in  Jvlj  he  was  appointed  Austrian 
ambassador  in  Rome. 

HOBNEB,  KiBL,  a  German  painter,  bom  in 
Kdnigsbeiv  in  1814.  He  is  a  disciple  of  tBe 
DOsseldorf  school,  and  excels  in  genre  pictures 
of  a  reformatory  tendency.  Several  of  his 
works  have  been  brought  to  the  United  States. 

HCBNEB^  Rudolph  Julius  Benko,  a  Ger- 
man historical  painter,  bom  in  Pmssian  Silesia 
in  1806,  studied  m  Berlin  under  Schadow,  and  fol- 
lowed his  master  to  Dnsseldorf  in  company  with 
Elldebrand  and  Leasing.  Among  his  earlier 
works  were  illustrations  of  Goethe^s  ballad  of  the 
<(  Fisherman,"  and  "Orlando  deUyering  Isabella," 
after  a  scene  in  Ariosto^s  epic.  His  "Simeon" 
and  his  "Christ  and  the  Evangelists"  (1886) 
show  a  further  progress  of  his  talent;  and  no- 
ticeable amonff  his  more  recent  works  are  "Job 
and  his  Friends,"  "Felicitas  and  Sleep,"  after 
Heck^s  "  Octavianus,"  and  several  others.  He 
has  also  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  painter 
of  cartoons  and  portraits.  He  has  been  a  res- 
ident of  Dresden  since  1889,  and  professor  at 
the  academy  there  ainoe  1841.  At  the  Brussels 
exhibition  of  1851  he  received  the  great  gold 
medal  for  a  picture  representing  the  golden  age. 

HUO,  £vija8TE  B£oia,  aFrendi  Oatiioliomis- 
donary,  bomin  Toulouse,  Aug.  1, 1818.  He  stud- 
ied theology  in  his  native  city,  and  taught  in  the 
seminary  there  for  a  while,  after  which  he  en- 
tered the  order  of  Lazariste,  and  was  ordained 
priest  in  Paris  in  Feb.  1888.  Resolving  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  Ohinese  missions,  he  set  sail 
from  Havre  a  few  days  after  his  ordination,  and 
reached  Macao  about  the  month  of  August.  He 
passed  18  months  in  the  Lazarist  seminary  at 
this  place,  preparing  himself  for  the  work  he 
was  about  to  undertiake,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  1840,  shaving  his  head  with  the  exception 
of  the  queue  which  he  had  careftilly  cultivated 
since  his  arrival,  dyeing  his  skin,  and  putting 
on  the  Ohinese  costume,  he  started  from  Oan- 
ton  for  the  interior  of  the  empire.  After  di- 
recting a  Ohristian  mission  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces, he  went  to  Peking,  where  he  perfected 
himself  in  the  Ohinese  language,  and  subse- 
quentiy  established  himself  at  He-Ohuy  (valley 
of  Black  Waters),  in  Mongolia,  just  north  of  the 
great  wall  and  not  far  from  Peking,  where  there 
was  a  considerable  population  of  Ohinese  Ohris- 
tians.  He  visited  various  parts  of  Mongolia, 
and  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  acquiring  the  dia- 
lect of  the  country,  and  translating  into  Mongol 
several  litUe  books  of  prayer  and  instraction. 
In  1844  the  vicar  apostolic  of  Mongolia  directed 
M.  Hue  and  another  French  Lazarist,  Joseph 
Gabet,  to  make  a  journey  through  the  vicariate 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  extent  and 
studying  the  character  and  manners  of  the  Tar- 
tars. Adopting  the  costume  of  the  Thibetan 
lamas  or  priests,  and  accompanied  by  a  young 
lama  convert  named  Samdadchiemba,  tiiey  set 
out  in  September,  travelling  S.  W.  along  the 
Mongolian  side  of  the  great  wall.  Their  cara- 
van couEosted  of  a  horse^  a  mule^  and  8  camels. 


Their  only  guides  were  a  map  and  a  compass 
At  night  they  slept  in  tents,  and  their  food  dur- 
ing 18  months  was  generally  confined  to  tea 
and  a  little  meal.  AJter  a  few  days'  Journey 
they  arrived  at  the  city  of  Tolon-noor,  where 
they  completed  their  outfit.  At  the  laj^  new, 
town  of  Ohagan-kouren  they  crossed  the  HoaDg<' 
ho  river  and  entered  the  sandy  steppes  of  the 
Ortous  country,  where  they  suffered  for  want 
of  water  anil  forage.  While  crossing  this  desert^ 
hearing  that  a  luna  of  the  Buddhist  convent 
or  lamasery  of  Rache-churin  was  to  cut  himself 
open,  take  out  his  entrails,  and  then  in  a  moment 
resume  his  former  sound  condition,  the  mission* 
aries,  who  attributed  this  feat  (not  an  nnoom« 
mon  one.  they  were  told,  in  those  parts)  to  the 
action  of  the  devil,  resolved  to  be  present  and 
publicly  forbid  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Ohiist; 
but  fortunately  for  their  own  lives,  they  lost 
their  way  and  did  not  arrive  in  time.  Orossing 
the  Hoang-ho  agiun  with  great  difficulty  at  a 
season  of  inundation,  they  entered  the  l!^.  £. 
part  of  the  Ohinese  province  of  Kan-sn  in  the 
early  part  of  November,  and  remained  two  days 
at  a  frontier  town.  In  Jan.  1846,  they  reached 
Tang-keou-eul,  on  the  boundarv  between  Kan* 
Bu  and  the  territory  of  Eoko-nor.  From 
Lha-ssa,  the  capital  of  Thibet,  their  point  of 
destination,  they  were  yet  distant  4  months' 
Journey  across  a  desert  utterly  uninhabited 
except  by  robbers.  They  consequentiy  re* 
solved  to  wait  here  8  months  for  the  arrival 
of  a  Thibetan  embassy  on  its  way  home  from 
Peking,  under  whose  escort  they  might  trav^ 
in  safety.  During  their  stay  they  studied 
the  Thibetan  language  and  Buddhist  books 
with  the  assistance  of  a  teacher,  and  after 
a  while  they  were  invited  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  famous  lamasery  of  Koun-boum, 
about  80  m.  distant.  In  this  establishmeaty 
which  numbers  about  4,000  lanuu,  they  re- 
mained 8  months,  treated,  as  they  were  in  sJl 
parts  of  Mongolia,  with  great  kindness.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  they  removed  to  Ohogor- 
tan,  a  summer  establishment  belonging  to  the 
lamasery.  Toward  the  end  of  September  the 
embassy  arrived,  and  having  laid  in  a  stock  of 
provisions,  purchased  a  camel  and  a  horse,  and 
engaged  another  servant,  the  missionariesjoined 
the  caravan,  which  consisted  of  2,000  men  and 
8,T00  animals.  In  crossing  the  desert  and 
climbing  the  snow-covered  mountains  over 
which  Uieir  route  led  them,  they  suffered  the 
most  terrible  hardships.  M.  Gabet  fell  ill  and 
was  every  moment  expected  to  die,  but  they 
were  obliged  to  press  on  with  the  sick  man 
fEistened  to  his  camel.  At  last,  Jan.  29, 1846^ 
they  entered  Lha-ssa  and  hired  rooms  at  a 
wretched  lodging  house  where  there  were  50 
other  lodgers.  After  a  few  days  they  were 
summoned  before  the  halan  or  regent  the  real 
ruler  of  the  country  under  the  nominal  suprem- 
acy of  the  grand  Imna,  who  received  them  welL 
gave  them  a  re«denoe  of  his  own,  and  allowed 
tiiem  to  preach  and  set  up  a  littie  chapeL  The 
Ohinese  ambassador,  £e-8hen,the  distinguish* 
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ed  Btaiesnmiif  who  had  conducted  the  negotiar 
tioDB  vith  the  Britbh  at  Oanton  in  1840-'41, 
0oon  interpoeed  on  political  gronnds,  and  in 
spite  of  the  regent's  protection  had  sufficient 
power  to  canse  them  to  he  oonvejed  to  Ohin^^ 
tn-fon,  capital  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Be- 
chnen,  and  their  neophjte  Samdadohiemha  to 
be  sent  hack  to  his  own  oonntry.  MM.  Hue 
and  Gahet  left  Lha-ssa  March  15,  and  travelled 
in  palanqnins  with  great  state,  having  a  man- 
dann  and  a  body  of  soldiers  for  escort  They 
wore  the  richest  Chinese  robes,  and  insisted 
upon  putting  on  the  yellow  cap  and  red  girdle 
reserved  for  members  of  the  iihperial  family. 
These  precautions  had  their  due  effect,  and  they 
were  treated  throudbiout  then:  Journey  with 
profound  respect.  Their  expenses  were  do- 
nnyed  by  government.  At  Chinf-tu-fou  they 
were  put  on  triiU,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send 
them  to  Canton.  The  rest  of  their  journey  was 
performed  in  the  same  state  as  the  formerpart^ 
sometimes  over  land,  sometimes  on  the  Yanff- 
tse-kiang  and  other  navigable  rivers.  Theur 
incessant  conflicts  with  the  mandarins,  in  which 
the  amufliDg  effirontery  of  the  shrewd  mission- 
aries never  failed  to  baffle  Chmese  trickery, 
give  to  the  narrative  of  this  part  of  their 
travels  all  the  interest  of  a  comedy.  On  one 
occasion,  when  a  Christian  had  been  arrested 
for  an  imaginary  crime,  they  not  only  insisted 
upon  entemg  the  court  room,  but  actually 
usurped  the  judge's  seat  and  conducted  the 
trial  themselves  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  people. 
In  Oct  1846,  they  arrivea  at  Canton  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Dutch  ftctory,  where  their  escort 
1^  them.  Two  days  afterward  they  went  to 
the  I^uBarist  seminary  at  Macao.  Here  M  Hue 
remained  between  2  and  8  years,  occupying  his 
leisure  in  arranging  for  publication  his  notes  of 
travel*  M.  Gabet  returned  to  Europe  in  No- 
vember, and  thence  proceeded  to  South  America, 
where  he  died  soon  afterward  at  Rio  Janeiro. 
In  1849  M.  Hue  set  out  for  Peking,  intending  to 
revisit  the  missions  in  Mongolia ;  but  an  inunda- 
tion obliged  him  to  remain  6  months  at  a  Chria* 
tian  station  in  the  province  of  Che-kiang^  and 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  the  capital  the  shat- 
tered state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  return 
home.  He  sailed  from  Macao  Jan.  1,1852,  visited 
Oeylon,  India,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  and 
landed  at  MarseiUes  in  June  of  the  same  Vear. 
He  Bubsequentlv  fixed  his  residence  in  Paris. 
His  Somenvn  iunwyage  dans  la  Ta/rtafie^  U 
2%ibet  et  la  Chine  appeared  in  1862  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  Paris),  and  was  translated  into  English  by 
William  HazUtt  the  younger  (London,  1852). 
Tbia  work  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing books  of  travel  which  have  been  written 
daring  the  present  generation,  but  is  stored 
with  valuable  information  with  regard  to  the 
history,  inhabitants,  and  geography  cdT  the 
previouslv  almost  unknown  region  of  Mon- 
golia. The  Empire  Ohinoit  (2  vols.  8  vo.,  1854 ; 
Engliflh  translation,  2  vols.,  London,  1855)  re- 
lates the  adventures  of  the  missionaries  during 
their  Journey  from  Lha-asa  to  Canton.    It  ia 


written  in  an  attractive  style,  enlivened  with 
much  humor,  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  devoted 
to  a  general  account  of  the  manners,  customs, 
government,  laws,  and  internal  condition  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  which  no  recent  European 
travellers  have  had  so  good  opportunities  for 
observing  as  MM.  Hue  and  Gabet.  In  1857  M. 
Hue  published  Le  Ghriitianiame  en  Chine^  which 
has  also  been  translated  into  English  (2  vols. 
8vcL,  London,  1857). 

HUCKLEBERRY.    See  WHOBTUBBXRinr. 

HUDDERSFIELD,  a  market  town  and  par- 
liamentary borough  of  England,  in  the  W.  rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Colne,  85  m.  S.  W. 
from  York,  and  204  m.  by  railway  N.  N,  W. 
from  London ;  pop.  in  1851,  80,880.  It  is  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
in  England,  of  which  nearly  every  variety  is 
produced.  It  has  an  eztennve  doth  haU, 
where  a  fair  is  held  each  Tuesday  attended  by 
upward  of  600  manufacturers.  There  are  also 
cotton  mills,  breweries,  chemical  works,  and 
dye  houses.  Huddersfield  sends  one  member 
to  parliament. 

HUDSON,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  K  J.,  bounded  E. 
by  the  Hudson  river  and  New  York  bay.  S.  by 
Passaic  river,  Newark  bay,  and  the  Ems,  and 
W.  by  Passaic  river ;  area,  75  so.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1855,  41,828.  It  has  a  diversified  surface,  ris- 
ing into  hills  on  each  side  of  the  Hackensack 
river,  which  fiows  K  through  the  county.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  87,155  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  82,885  of  potatoes,  9,678  of  oats, 
8,668  of  wheat,  4.161  tons  of  hay,  and  49,891 
lbs.  of  butter,  beside  nearly  $100,000  worth  of 
garden  vegetables.  There  were  10  fiu)tories 
and  machme  shops,  21  churches,  2  newspaper 
offices,  and  1,641  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Limestone,  copper,  and  magnetic  iron 
ore  are  found.  The  Ramapo  and  Paterson  and 
the  New  Jersey  railroads  and  the  Morris  canal 
pass  through  the  coun^.    Capital.  Jersev  City. 

HUDSON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Columbia 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on  the  E.  or  left  bank  of 
the  Hudson  river,  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation, 
116  m.  above  New  York  city  and  29  m.  below 
Albany;  pop.  in  1855,  6,720.  It  is  beautifhUy 
situated  on  rismg  ground,  and  presents  a  highly 
picturesque  appearance,  especially  when  seen 
from  the  river  at  a  distance.  A  slate  bluff 
rises  abruptiy  from  the  water  to  a  height  of  60 
feet,  whence  a  ridge  slopes  upward  for  1^  m., 
terminating  in  Prospect  hill,  500  feet  above  the 
river.  The  principal  street  runs  along  this 
ridse,  from  Prospect  hill  to  a  public  square 
laid  out  on  the  summit  of  the  bluff.  The  city 
is  a  terminus  of  the  Hudson  and  Boston  rail- 
road, and  an  important  station  on  the  Hudson 
river  railroad.  It  has  regular  steamboat  com- 
munication with  Albany  and  New  York.  The 
wharves  are  built  on  two  bays  at  either  side  of 
the  public  square,  and  are  accessible  by  large 
ships.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  Hudson 
owned  a  larger  amount  of  shipping  than  New 
York.  It  was  made  a  port  of  entry  in  1795, 
had  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  West 
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Indies  and  Europe,  and  owned  a  ntunber  of 
whaling  and  fisfainf  vesaels.  Its  commerce  was 
destroyed  daring  tne  embargo  and  the  war  of 
1812,  and  althongh  the  whaling  bnsiness  was 
resamed  it  has  since  been  entirely  abandoned. 
Its  trade,  however,  is  still  important,  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  export  being  pressed  hay  for  the 
New  York  market.  The  chief  manu&ctnres 
are  iron  and  clothing.  The  Hudson  iron  com- 
pany and  the  Oolombia  iron  works  together 
turn  ont  from  60  to  76  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day. 
There  are  2  machine  shops,  2  iron  fonnderies, 
a  stove  fonndery,  a  manufactory  of  cutlery,  a 
grist  mill,  a  brewery,  and  a  brick  yard.  The 
principal  public  buildines  are  the  court  house, 
a  hanosome  marble  and  limestone  building,  116 
feet  long  and  60  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
dome  and  faced  by  an  Ionic  portico  ;*  and  the 
city  hall,  a  brick  edifice,  occupied  in  part  for 
shops.  The  city  also  has  11  churches  (1  Bap- 
tist, 1  Episcopal^  2  Friends^  8  Methodist,  1 
Presbyterian,  1  Reformed  Dutch,  1  Boman 
Catholic,  and  1  Universalist),  an  orphan  asy- 
lum, supported  mainly  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions and  midntaining  from  40  to  60  children,  2 
academies,  4  public  schools  attended  by  1,095 
pupUs,  11  private  schools,  2  public  libraries,  8 
banks,  ana  8  newspaper  offices.  A  lunatic 
asylum  was  established  here  in  1882,  but  ffiven 
up  on  the  opening  of  the  state  asylum  at  U tica. 
Hudson  is  supplied  with  water  brought  in  iron 
pipes  from  a  spring  2  m.  distant.  The  streets 
are  regularly  laid  out,  all  except  those  fronting 
on  the  river  crossing  one  another  at  right 
angles.  A  steam  ferry  connects  the  city  with 
Ath/ens  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
Hudson  was  settlea  in  1T83,  and  was  originally 
known  as  Olaverack  Landing.  It  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city  in  1785. 

HUDSON,  a  river  of  New  York,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  important  in  the  United 
8tates.  Its  remote  sources  are  in  the  Adiron- 
dao  mountains,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  state, 
more  than  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  principal 
head  streams  rise  in  Hamilton  andEssex  counties, 
serving  as  the  outlets  to  a  great  number  of  small 
highland  lakes.  Several  of  these  streams  unite 
in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Essex  co.,  and  the  river 
formed  by  their  junction  flows  in  a  tortuous 
course  S.  E.  to  about  the  centre  of  "Warren  co., 
where  it  receives  the  outlet  of  Scroon  lake  on  the 
E.,  8  or  10  m.  W.  of  the  S.  part  of  Lake  George. 
It  runs  from  this  point  nearly  8.  to  the  town  of 
Corinth,  on  the  boundary  between  Warren  and 
Saratoga  counties,  receiving  on  its  way  the  8a- 
conda^  river  from  the  W.  and  some  smaller 
streams,  and  then  turns  sharply  to  the  E.,  fol- 
lowing that  general  direction  with  several  bends 
until  it  reaches  Glen's  Falls,  where  it  has  a  fall  of 
50  feet.  Soon  after  passing  this  point  it  sweeps 
around  to  the  8.,  and  flows  in  that  direction  with 
little  deviation  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  about 
190  m.,  separating  Washington,  Rensselaer,  Co- 
lumbia, DutchesSjPntnam,  Westchester,  and  New 
York  counties  on  theE.,  from  Saratoga,  Albany, 
Greene,  Ulster,  Orange,  and  Bookland  counties, 


and  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  W.  SVom 
Glen's  Falls  to  Troy  its  course  is  much  broken 
bj  rapids,  but  at  the  latter  place,  151  m.  from 
its  moutb,  it  is  afiectsd  by  the  tide  and  becomes 
a  broad,  deep,  sluggish  stream.  From  Albany, 
6  m.  below  Troy,  its  general  width  is  from  800 
to  700  yards,  though  it  greatly  exceeds  this  in 
certain  places.  Its  banks  are  elevated  and  pic- 
turesque throughout  nearly  its  whole  course. 
The  upper  part  of  the  river  is  bordered  by  gen- 
tle eminences,  covered  with  cultivated  fields 
interspersed  with  pleasant  towns  and  villages, 
while  in  Greene  and  Ulster  counties  its  valley 
is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Catskill  mountains, 
which  in  the  former  approach  within  7  m«  of 
the  river.  A  short  distance  below  Newburg; 
61  m.  from  New  TorJ^L  it  begins  its  passage 
through  the  beautiM  hiUs  caUed  the  highlands 
which  rise  abruptly  from  the  water,  in  some 
places  vessels  following  the  channel  pass  so 
near  the  shore  that  one  can  almost  touch  the 
clil&  from  their  decks.  The  most  rematkable  of 
these  hills  are  Break-Neck  (1,187  feet  in  height), 
Beacon,  so  named  from  the  signal  flres  which 
used  to  bum  on  its  summit  during  tbe  revolu- 
tionary war  (1,686  feet).  Butter  (1,500  feet), 
Crow  Nest  (1,428  feet),  Sugar  Loaf  mountain, 
Bull  hill,  Anthony's  Nose  (1,128  feet),  and  Dun- 
derberg,  or  Donderbarrack  (the  '*  thunder  cham- 
ber"). The  highlands  cover  an  area  of  about  16 
by  25  m.,  and  the  river  flows  through  them  with 
many  windings  which  add  greatly  to  its  beau^. 
In  the  midst  of  them,  on  a  bold  promontory 
commanding  magnificent  views  both  N.  and  8., 
is  West  Point,  the  seat  of  the  U.  8.  military 
academy.  Fort  Putnam,  the  ruins  of  which 
remain,  was  built  here  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence by  tbe  Americans,  and  a  chain  was 
stretched  across  the  river  at  this  place  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  British  ships.  Several  other  sites 
memorable  in  the  history  of  that  period  are 
pointed  out  to  tourists  in  various  parts  of  the 
river.  Shortly  after  emerging  from  the  high- 
lands the  Hudson  widens  into  the  expanse 
known  as  Haverstraw  bay,  immediately  below 
which  is  Tappan  bay,  extending  from  Teller's 
Point  to  Piermont,  about  12  m.  long  and  8  to  4 
m.  wide.  On  the  W.  shore  a  range  of  trap  rock 
called  the  Palisades  rises  perpendicularly  from 
the  water^s  edge  to  a  height  of  from  800  to  500 
feet,  extending  from  the  New  Jersey  boundaty 
just  below  Piermont  to  Fort  Lee,  9  m.  from 
New  York  bay,  the  range  being  thus  about  15 
m.  long.  From  this  pkce  to  its  mouth  the 
Hudson  is  between  1  and  2  m.  wide.  It  falls 
into  New  York  bay  in  lat.  40'  42'  N.,  long.  74* 
1'  80"  W.,  its  whole  length  being  a  little  over 
800  m.,  and  its  fall  147  feet  within  the  last  156 
m.  On  the  £.  side  of  its  mouth  lies  New  York 
city,  on  the  W.  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken.  The 
Hudson  has  few  tributaries,  the  largest  being 
the  Hoosic,  Mohawk,  WaJkiU,  and  Croton. 
Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  connects  it  with  the  Har- 
lem river,  which  flows  into  the  East  river,  fonn- 
ing  the  N .  boundary  of  Manhattan  island.  Tbe 
bi^  of  Uie  Hudson  occupies  about  t  of  the  K 
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border  of  the  state,  and  a  large  i«rt  of  the 
interior.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  on  its 
banks  are  Lansingborg,  Troj,  Hudson,  Poagh- 
keepsie,  Peekskill,  Sing  Sing,  Tarrytown,  Yon- 
kers,  and  New  York  on  the  £.,  and  Waterford, 
West  Troy,  Albany,  Oatskill,  Kingston,  Rondoat 
Newbarg,  Haverstraw,  Piermont,  Hoboken,  and 
Jersey  City  on  tlie  W.  It  is  navigable  by  ships  to 
Hndson,  by  steamboats  to  Troy,  and  by  sloops, 
by  means  of  a  dam  and  lock,  to  Waterford,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk.  The  passenger 
steamers  from  New  York  to  Albany  and  Troy 
are  noted  for  their  elegance  and  fine  proportions. 
A  litde  below  Albany  the  navigation  is  at  times 
obstructed  by  shifting  sands  called  the  Over- 
slaugh, for  the  removal  of  which  large  expen- 
ditures  have  been  ineffectually  made  by  the  U. 
S.  government.  New  Y  ork  is  indebted  for  much 
of  its  prosperity  to  this  river,  which  forms  one 
of  tiie  principal  channels  of  communication  be- 
tween the  East  and  West,  and  is  connected  with 
the  great  lakes  by  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  New 
York  and  Erie  and  New  York  central  railroads, 
with  lake  Champlain  and  Canada  by  canal  and 
railroad,  and  with  the  Delaware  river  and  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  region  by  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  canal.  The  Hudson  river  railroad  runs 
along  its  £.  bank  from  New  York  to  Troy.  The 
total  value  of  property  sent  from  the  seaboard 
by  way  of  the  Hudson  river  is  about  $100,000,- 

000  a  year,  and  the  value  of  property  exported 
through  it  from  the  interior  is  about  $75,000,- 
000. — ^In  1524  Yerazzano,  sailing  under  a  com- 
mission from  Francis  I.  of  France,  entered  the 
bay  of  New  York  and  sailed  a  short  distance  up 
tiie  river  in  a  boat.  Henir  Hudson  discovered 
it.  Sept.  11, 1609,  explored  it  above  the  mouth 

01  the  Mohawk,  and  called  it  "river  of  the 
mountains.^'  This  name  was  soon  changed  to 
Mauritius,  in  honor  of  the  prince  of  Nassau,  and 
about  1682  it  was  ^nerally  known  as  the  North 
river,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Delaware  or 
South  river.  The  term  Hudson's  river  had  been 
applied  to  it  by  ^e  English  not  long  after  its 
discovery  in  1609.  The  Indians  are  said  to  have 
called  it  Shatemuc  and  Cahohatatea.  The  first 
successful  attempt  at  steam  navigation  was  made 
on  the  Hudson  by  Robert  Fulton  in  1807. 

HUDSON,  Henbt,  a  British  navigator  and 
discoverer,  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  first  employed  by  a  com- 
pany of  London  merchants  to  search  for  the  N. 
W.  passage  in  1607,  when  he  sailed  in  a  small 
vessel  with  a  crew  of  only  10  men  and  a  boy  to 
the  E.  coast  of  Greenland,  lat.  80'',  where  he 
was  stopped  by  ice.  After  8  months  of  fruit- 
less exploration  he  returned  to  England,  whence 
he  sailed  again,  April  21, 1608,  hoping  to  find 
the  passage  between  Nova  Zerobla  and  Spitz- 
hergen,  bat  was  agun  hindered  by  ice,  not  being 
able  to  get  to  the  eastward  of  the  former  land. 
On  April  6, 1 609,  he  began  another  voyage  to  the 
N.  E.  of  Asia  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  company;  but  his  crew  being  unable  to 
endure  the  climate,  he  crossed  to  the  American 
coast,  where  he  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  river 


which  has  received  his  name.  Having  sidled 
up  the  river  to  the  head  of  navigation  and  ex-  • 
plored  it  in  a  bo8,t  for  some  miles  farther,  he 
returned  to  England.  In  April,  1610,  he  began 
his  4th  voyage,  passing  in  June  and  Julv  through 
the  strait  and  discovering  the  bay  which  now 
bear  his  name.  Finding,  however,  that  this 
did  not  give  him  an  open  route,  he  resolved  to 
winter  there  and  resume  explorations  in  the 
spring.  But  a  mutiny  on  the  part  of  his  men 
compelled  him  to  return,  and  eventually  proved 
frital  to  him.  On  the  voyage  home,  while  vet 
in  the  strait,  he  was  seized  and  placed  with  8 
who  remained  fiiithful  to  him  in  an  open  boat, 
and  abandoned.  Nothing  was  ever  afterward 
heard  of  the  daring  navigator.  **  A  Collection 
of  Documents  forming  a  Monograph  of  the 
Voyages  of  Henry  Hudson,"  edited,  with  an  in- 
troduction, by  George  Asher,  was  published  in 
London  by  the  Hakluyt  society  in  1859. 

HUDSON,  Henst  Norman,  an  American 
essayist  and  clergyman,  bom  in  Cornwall,  Yt, 
Jan.  28, 1814.  His  early  youth  was  passed  on 
a  farm;  from  his  18th  to  his  2l8t  year  he  lived 
in  Middlebury  as  an  apprentice  at  the  trade  of 
coacbmaking,  during  which  time  he  prepared 
himself  for  college.  He  was  graduatea  at  Mid- 
dlebury college  in  1840,  and  went  to  Kentucky, 
where  he  remained  a  year  engaged  in  teaching, 
an  occupation  which  he  subsequently  follow^ 
for  two  years  in  Huntsville,  Ala.  Having 
during  this  time  applied  himself  especially  to 
the  study  of  Shakespeare,  he  wrote  and  deliv- 
ered at  Huntsville  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
great  dramatist,  which  he  subsequently  delivered 
with  success  in  different  parts  of  the  countrv, 
and  finally  printed  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York, 
1848).  In  1844  Mr.  Hudson  became  a  com- 
municant of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Whitting- 
ham  in  Trinity  diurch,  New  York,  in  1849.  He 
has  since  edited  the  works  of  Shakespeare  (11 
vols.  12mo.,  Boston,  1860-'67),  been  engaged  for 
a  short  time  in  editing  the  "  Church  Monthly," 
and  contributed  articles  to  various  monthly  and 
quarterly  periodicals.  He  is  now  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  church  in  Litchfield,  Conn. 

HUDSON,  Jkfpebt.    See  Dwabf. 

HUDSON'S  BAY,  the  largest  body  of  water 
on  the  continent  of  America,  lies  in  British 
North  America,  between  lat.  61°  and  64°  N., 
long.  77°  and  95°  W.  It  is  exceedingly  irregu- 
lar in  shape ;  its  greatest  length  N.  and  S.  is 
about  850  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  600  m. 
Its  S.  extremity  is  called  James's  bay.  On  the 
N.  E.  it  communicates  with  Davis's  strait  by 
means  of  Hudson's  strait  and  Cumberland  strait, 
and  on  the  N.  Fox  channel  opens  into  it    Op- 

Sosite  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  strait  lie  the 
onthampton  islands.  A  great  number  of 
smaller  islands  are  scattered  over  the  surfiace 
of  the  bay.  The  coasts  are  generally  bold  and 
indented  with  many  inlets. — The  bay  takes  its 
name  from  its  discoverer  Henry  Hudson,  who 
on  his  last  voyage  entered  it  by  the  strait  which 
has  also  since  borne  his  name.    Following  up 
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his  disooTeiy,  the  En^iah  in  1612  fitted  out  two 
>  vesselfl,  proTimoaed  for  18  months,  under  the 
oommand  of  Thomas  Button.  Entering  the  bay, 
he  anchored  at  the  month  of  Nelson's  river,  on 
the  W.  shore,  and  took  possession  of  the  conn- 
try.  After  wintering  there,  Button  directed 
his  course  8.  along  the  W.  coast,  to  which  the 
name  of  New  South  Wales  was  given.  When 
France  was  disputing  with  England  the  rights 
claimed  in  and  along  the  borders  of  Hudson's 
bay,  some  French  writers  affected  to  discredit 
the  story  of  Button^s  voyage;  but  its  correct- 
ness is  well  established.  For  over  50  years 
these  discoveries  were  not  turned  to  practical 
account.  The  charter  of  Charles  11.,  granted 
in  1670,  purported  to  give  to  the  Hudson's  bay 
company  the  sole  right  of  trade,  commerce,  and 
fishery  in  the  waters  of  the  bay  and  its  tributa- 
ries, together  with  the  royalty  of  the  sea  within 
certain  limits.  The  company  have  exercised 
control  in  Hudson's  bay,  but  have  not  deemed 
it  worth  while  to  keep  up  any  kind  of  fisheries 
there.  They  once  had  a  fishery  for  the  white 
whale  (not  much  larger  than  the  porpoise)  at 
Richmond  harbor,  near  East  Main,  James's  bay ; 
but  7  of  their  servants  were  murdered  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  establishment  was  given  up. 
Although  whales  frequented  the  bay  in  im- 
mense numbers  in  earlv  times,  it  is  now  al- 
leged by  the  company  that  there  is  too  much 
ice  both  in  the  bay  and  straits  to  make  fishing 
profitable.  The  bay  is  seldom  entirely  free  from 
ice  fixed  or  fioating,  and  navigation  is  not  prac- 
ticable for  more  than  2  months  in  the  year,  al- 
lowing of  only  one  voyage.  The  company's  ves- 
sels generally  arrive  about  Aug.  10  or  15,  and 
leave  by  Sept.  25.  By  the  time  the  vessels  leave, 
the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  as  low  as  16% 
and  the  straits  leading  to  the  bay  become  im- 
practicable by  barriers  of  ice.  The  inward  pas- 
sage through  the  straits,  in  the  month  of  August, 
takes  from  4  days  to  5  weeks.  There  are  seals 
in  the  straits,  but  the  company  makes  no  at* 
tempts  to  capture  them.  Within  125  years 
navigators  have  described  Hudson's  bay  as  con- 
taining, in  spring  and  autumn,  whales  and  seals 
in  larger  numbers  than  were  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  waters.  The  season  of  the  whale 
fishery  would  not  last  over  9  weeks,  from  the 
beginning  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August.  The 
French  traders  used  to  obtfun  whale  fin,  blub- 
ber, and  oil  from  the  Esquimaux,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  they  sold,  retained  a  winter's  stock 
for  themselves.  The  navigation  of  the  bay  is 
now  80  well  understood,  that  for  the  last  25 
years  no  vessel  has  been  frozen  up.  In  1886  a 
vessel  with  an  outward  bound  cargo  had  to  re- 
turn on  account  of  the  ice.  Except  the  vessels 
of  the  company,  there  are  none  trading  to  Hud- 
son's bay.— In  1668  the  English  had  erected  Fort 
Rupert,  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  James's  bay,  at 
the  mouth  of  Rupert  river.  At  two  other 
points  they  also  erected  forts.  In  France  and 
Canada  these  operations  were  regarded  with  a 
jealous  eye.  Colbert,  though  wishing  to  make 
good  the  claims  of  France  to  that  region,  ab- 


stained from  making  any  remonstrance  or  set- 
ting np  any  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the 
French  crown  to  the  shores  of  Hudson's  bay. 
But  an  accident  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
minister.  Some  Indians  waited,  as  a  deputa- 
tion from  their  tribe,  upon  M.  TaJon,  intendant 
of  Canada,  to  ask  him  to  send  missionaries  to 
that  distant  region.  It  was  thought  that  an 
easy  road  to  Hudson's  bay  might  he  found  by 
way  of  the  Saguenay  river ;  and  that  if  Ihe 
missionaries  were  sent  by  this  route,  "RngU™^ 
mi^ht  be  prevented  from  acquiring  any  pre- 
scriptive rights  in  that  quarter.  On  Aug.  27, 
1671 — ^the  year  after  the  charter  was  granted  by 
Charles  H.  to  the  Hudson's  bay  company — 
Father  Albanel  and  two  Canadians  set  out  on 
their  mixed  mission  of  religion  and  national  as- 
cendency. News  had  already  reached  Canada 
that  two  English  vessels  had  arrived  in  tide  bay 
and  were  carrying  on  a  trade  with  the  Indians. 
Having  wintered  at  Lake  8t.  John,  less  than 
half  the  distance  of  their  Journey,  the  misdon- 
aries  continued  their  voyage  by  Lake  Misds- 
sinny  and  Lake  Nemiscau.  On  arriving  at 
James's  bay,  they  went  through  the  form  of  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
French  sovereign,  according  to  orders,  having 
taken  the  precaution  to  assemble  as  witnesses 
the  chiefe  of  10  or  12  nations  of  Indians.  The 
next  year  the  French  sent  two  ves^sels  to  attack 
the  English  forts  on  the  bay ;  and  thus  com- 
menced a  protracted  contest  for  supremacy  in 
that  quarter,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to 
secure  exclusive  possession  of  the  fur  trade, 
which  in  a  few  years  swelled  to  very  important 
dimensions.  Though  the  contest  was  carried 
on  with  varied  success,  the  English  maintained 
the  footing  they  had  obtained;  and  the  Hud- 
son's bay  company  have  ever  since  kept  pos- 
session of  the  country.  The  principal  depot  of 
the  company  on  Hudson's  bay  is  York  Factory, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  Nelson's  river,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  bay.  This  river  forms  the 
leading  highway  firom  Hudson's  bay  into  tho 
vast  territory  N.  of  Lake  Winnipegj  &Dd  west- 
wajrd  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  FW>m  Moose 
Factory,  near  the  head  of  James's  bay,  there 
is  another  means  of  conmiunication  into  the 
country.  Lake  Superior  is  sometimes  reached 
by  this  route,  in  which,  for  a  part  of  the  distanoo^ 
Moose  river  is  used,  the  rest  of  the  distance  be- 
ing overland.  The  north-west  company,  before 
its  junction  with  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  had 
depots  on  two  islands,  Charlton's  and  Hayes,  in 
James's  bay.  Montreal  being  the  head-quarters 
of  the  north-west  company,  and  the  scene  of 
their  operations  lying  chiefly  N.  W.  of  Xake 
Superior,  it  was  found  that  Hudson's  bay  was 
not  an  advantageous  point  for  them  to  trade 
from ;  and  those  stations  were  accordingly  aban- 
doned before  the  year  1814.  It  is  difierent^  how- 
eve^  with  the  Hudson's  bay  company.  Thdr 
head-quarters  is  London ;  and  from  York  Fac- 
tory their  canoes  ascend  Nelson's  river,  en- 
countering 84  portages  on  the  passage,  directly 
to  Norway  House,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Winni- 
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peg,  the  oeatraLpoint  of  aU  their  operations  in 
the  territory. — "EmxIj  nAvigators  committed  the 
error  of  sapposing  that  there  were  two  tides  in 
Had8on*9  bay,  one  coming  from  the  £.  and  the 
other  from  the  W. ;  that  the  E.  tide  did  not 
exert  its  influence  bejond  the  entrance  of  the 
bay.  This  error,  oonpled  with  the  £act  that 
there  was  a  tide  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  led 
to  the  belief  that  it  flowed  from  a  western 
sea,  which  was  sapposed  to  be  not  far  dis- 
tant. At  Port  Nelson  and  Hayes  river  the 
tide  rises  16  feet.  At  Albany  road  there  is  a 
fall  sea  under  the  influence  of  the  moon,  and  8 
feet  at  ordinary  tide.  The  same  is  true  of  Moose 
river  road,  except  that  the  ordinary  tide  does 
not  rise  above  7  feet.  These  heights  do  not 
make  allowance  for  the  influence  of  ice  and 
winds,  though  in  both  cases  it  is  considerable. 
In  Jameses  bay,  for  instance,  where  the  tides 
are  languid,  N.  and  W.  winds  will  bring  12  to 
14  feet  of  water.  At  Fort  York  the  water 
sometimes  rises  to  20  feet.  The  influence  of 
local  attraction  deranges  the  compasses  in  the 
neighborhood'  of  Hayes  river ;  the  existence 
of  iron  ore  is  said  to  be  the  cause.  Before  the 
navigation  oi  the  bay  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood, it  was  usual  to  take  two  seasons  for  a 
voyage  from  England ;  and  the  captain  who 
succeed  in  returning  the  same  year  was 
awarded  a  prize  of  jB50. 

HUDSON'S  BAY  TEBRITORY,  a  vast  re- 
gion  of  British  North  America,  oomprisinff 
nearly  all  the  British  possessions  N.  and  W.  of 
Oimada,  bounded  N.  by  the  polar  regions,  E.  by 
Labrador,  Davis^s  strait,  ana  Baffin's  bay,  8.  by 
Canada  and  the  United  States;  its  W.  limits 
are  undetermined.  The  charter  under  which 
the  Hudson's  bay  company  claim  a  variety  of 

Erivileges  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
ind,  in  1670,  to  Prince  Bupert,  Christopher 
duke  of  Albemarle,  William  earl  of  Craven, 
Henry  Lord  Arlington,  Anthony  Lord  Ashley, 
Sir  John  Bobinson.  Sir  Robert  Yiner,  Sir  John 
Griffith,  and  Sir  Pnilip  Carteret,  James  Hayes, 
John  Kirke,  Francis  Millington,  William  Flret- 
^man,  John  Fenn,  and  John  Portman,  and 
weir  successors.  Its  purpose  was  to  encourage 
the  associates  to  prosecute  the  search  after  a 
new  nassage  to  the  South  sea,  and  to  establish 
a  trade  in  furs,  minerals,  and  "  other  consider- 
able commodities."  It  conveyed  to  the  com- 
pany a  grant  of  "  the  sole  trade  and  commerce 
of  all  those  seas,  straits,  bays,  rivers,  lakes, 
creeks,  and  sounds,  in  whatsoever  latitude  they 
shall  be,  that  lie  within  the  entrance  of  th^ 
Btraits  commonly  caUed  Hudson's  straits,  to- 
gether with  all  the  lands  and  territories  upon  the 
countries,  coasts,  and  confines  of  the  sea,  bay& 
lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  and  sounds  aforesaid,'' 
that  were  not  previously  granted  to  or  in  the 
possession  of  any  British  subjects,  or  those  of 
any  other  Christian  prince.  All  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  gems,  or  precious  stones,  discovert  or 
to  be  discoverea,  within  those  territories  and 
limits,  were  dso  conveyed  to  the  company.  Of 
the  territory  they 'were  constituted  absolute 
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proprietors,  in  free  and  common  socage,  saving 
the  faith,  allegiance,  and  sovereigntydue  to  the . 
crown. .  For  all  this,  the  company  was  to  pay 
yearly  to  the  sovereign  two  elks  and  two  bladk 
beavers:  but  this  only  whenever  the  sovereign 
should  <ukppen  to  be  within  the  territories 
granted.  The  company  had  power  to  make 
laws,  constitutions,  and  ordinances,  and  to  pro- 
vide |>ainS)  penalties,  and  punishm^tsfor  tbeir 
violation.  I^es  for  the  breach  of  laws  thus  made 
were  to  go  to  the  company.  There  was.  however, 
one  limitation  to  these  powers ;  the  laws,  con- 
stitutions, orders,  and  ordinances  which  the 
company  might  make,  and  the  fines  and  amerce- 
ments which  they  might  impose,  were  required 
to  be  '*  reasonable,  and  not  contrary  or  repugn 
nant,  but  as  near  as  mav  be  agreeable  to  the 
laws,  statutes,  or  customs^^  of  the  realm.  How 
complete  was  the  monopoly  intended  to  be  oon* 
veyed  by  Charles  H.  may  be  seen  from  the 
stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  king  that  no  other 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  except  the  few  indi- 
viduals forming  the  company,  should  visit  the 
ports,  havens,  islands,  or  territories  granted, 
contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  charter,  that 
is,  for  trading  purposes.  All  other  subjects  of  the 
crown  were  expressly  forbidden  to  visit  or  trade 
at  any  of  these  places,  unless  specially  licensed 
by  the  company,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  royal 
indig^tion,  and  the  forfeiture  of  goods  which 
migm>e  taken  to  or  from  the  territories  In 
question.  Offenders  might  be  bound  in  the 
penalty  of  £1,000  not  again  to  trade  within  the 
exclusive  domain  of  the  company.  The  oon»* 
pany  had  tajl  power  to  send  vessels  of  war, 
with  men  and  ammunition,  to  any  of  their 
forts,  fiBMStories,  or  places  of  trade,  for  the  de- 
fence and  securi^  of  the  same,  appointing  com- 
manders and  officers,  by  commission  under 
their  common  seal.  They  had  the  right  of 
making  war  or  condudiuff  peace  with  any  non- 
Christian  prince  or  peo^e  within  the  territo^ 
ries  covered  by  their  charter.  They  might 
build  castles,  fortifications,  forts,  or  flirrisonfl^ 
and  plant  colonies,  and  lay  out  and  build  vil- 
lages or  towns.  A!ny  persons  not  members  of 
the  company,  whether  English  subjects  or  not^ 
who  should  sail  into  Hudson^s  bay  or  enter  the 
company's  territories  without  leave,  were  liable 
to  be  seized  and  sent  to  England.  The  em- 
ployees of  the  company  were  made  liable  for  any 
offence  they  might  commit  to  such  punishment 
as  the  president  and  council,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  governor  and  company,  should  see  fit. 
In  case  the  party  convicted  should  appeal 
against  the  sentence,  he  might  be  seizea  and 
sent  a  prisoner  to  England,  to  be  tried  by  the 
laws  of  the  nation.  The  governor  and  com- 
pany might  examine  upon  oath  any  persons  in 
their  employment,  upon  any  matter  not  re- 

Sugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  Extraor- 
inary  as  many  of  these  powers  and  privileges 
are  at  the  present  day,  there  is  not  one  of 
them  which  the  company  do  not  still  daim 
the  right  to  exercise.  The  daim  to  ex- 
dnsive  trade^  though  understood  to  be  legdly 
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Toid,  is  nevertihelen  faiflisted  on  by  the  com- 
pany, and  except  at  a  Terr  few  pointa,  snch  as 
Bed  river  and  the  Labrador  coast,  is  enforced. 
In  the  reign  foUowing  that  in  which  it  was 
granted,  the  charter  received  the  confirmation 
of  parliament;  but  it  was  speciallj  provided 
that  the  act  of  confirmation  shoold  only  remain 
in  force  for  the. period  of  7  years,  ''and  from 
thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment, and  no  longer."    After  this  no  reconfir- 
mation of  the  charter  by  parliament  ever  took 
place,  thongh  its  existence  has  fireqnently  been 
mcidentally  recognized  in  acts  of  that  body. 
By  an  act  of  parliament  of  Great  Britain  (48 
George  III.,  cap.  oxxxviiL),  passed  in  Aug.  1803, 
it  was  provided  that  crimes  committed  within 
the  Indian  territories — ^which,  though  not  con- 
veyed by  charter  to  the  company,  have  long 
been  leased  to  them-H9honld  be  cognizable  by 
the  courts  of  Upper  or  Lower  Oanada.    The 
preamble  of  this  act  redtes  that  crimes  and  of- 
fences committed  within  the  Indian  territories 
were  not  cognizable  by  any  Jurisdiction  what- 
ever.   In  1821  an  act  (1  and  2  George  lY., 
cap.  IxvL)  was  passed,  extending  the  provisions 
x^  the  above  named  act  to  crimes  and  offences 
committed  within  the  territory  covered  by  the 
oompany^s  charter,  any  thing  'Mn  any  grant  or 
charter  to  the  company  to  the  contrary  notvrith- 
standing."  This  latter  act  also  gave  to  th^ana- 
dian  courts  a  right  of  Jurisdiction  within  IRe  In- 
dian territories,  as  well  as  over  Bupert^s  Land, 
which  is  covered  by  the  company's  charter.  But 
the  crimes  for  which  this  new  jurisdiction  was 
provided  were  to  be  a4Jndicated  upon  according 
to  the  laws  of  England,  and  not  the  local  statutes 
of  Canada.    The  Canadian  government  never 
aviuled  itself  of  this  act  to  appoint  persons  to 
administer  Justice  in  those  distant  territories. 
Under  this  act  the  company  daim  a  right  of  con- 
current jurisdiction  wltii  the  Canadian  courts, 
and  their  claim  has  been  admitted.    As  the 
limits  of  the  territorv  covered  by  the  company's 
charter  are  disputable,  so  necessarily  are  those 
of  the  Indian  territory,  where  it  bounds  the 
chartered  territory  of  the  company,  on  the  west 
Accordingly,  in  1821,  the  British  government 
gave  to  the  late  north-west  company  a  license  of 
exclusive  trade  over  the  Indian  territories,  in 
which  their  boundaries  were  very  loosely  stated. 
By  this  grant  the  exclusive  privily  of  trading 
with  the  Indians  was  given  to  William  McGil- 
Uvray,  Simon  ]f cGillivray,  and  Edward  Mice, 
*'  in  all  such  parts  of  K orth  America  to  iJie 
northward  and  to  the  westward  of  the  said 
lands  and  territories  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  should  form  no  part  of  his  mejesty's 
provinces  in  North  America,  or  of  any  lands  or 
territories  belongixig  to  the  said  United  States 
of  America!  or  any  European  government,  state, 
or  power.''    On  May  80,  1888,  the  exclusive 
right  of  trading  with  the  Indians  thus  conferred 
hy  the  above  named  grant  was  renewed  to  the 
Hudson's  bay  company  for  a  period  of  21  years, 
this  companv  having  acquired  the  rights  of  the 
parties  to  whom  the  previous  grant  had  been 


made.    The  consideration  was  an  annual  rental 
of  6$.;  the  company  binding  themselves  in  a 
penalty  of  £5,000  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  due  execution  of  all  criminal  and  civil  pro- 
cess within  the  territory,  and  to  give  up  to  jus- 
tice any  of  their  servants  within  the  territory 
who  might  be  charged  with  any  criminal  of- 
fence.   They  also  agreed  to  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration and  approval  of  her  majesty  the  rules 
which  they  might  frame  for  the  management 
of  the  ftir  trade,  tiie  conduct  of  their  servants, 
and  the  diminution  and  ultimate  prevention  of 
the  sale  or  distribution  of  spirituous  liquors  to 
the  Indians. — ^At  the  time  of  the  acquisition 
of  Canada  (1T60),  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory 
was  generally  described  on  English  maps  as  far 
less  extensive  than  it  is  now  understood  to  be. 
The  company's  territory  was  then  represented 
in  the  shape  of  a  horse  shoe,  with  the  toe  to 
the  south.    Commencing  at  Grimmington  on 
the  Labrador  coast  of  Davis's  strait,  near  lat. 
57^  K,  the  line  takes  a  sweep  toward  the 
6.  W.,  coming  with  but  a  slight  curvature 
as  £Bur  as  Lake  Mistiasinny,  along  tlie  8.  E. 
side  of  which  it  skirts ;  thence  curving  more 
directly  toward  the  W»  it  passes  on  the  di- 
viding ridge  between  Lake  Temiscaming  on 
the  S.  and  Lake  Abbitibbe  on  tlie  N.,  after 
which  it  reaches  its  most  southern  bend  be- 
tween long.  YS""  and  SS""  W. ;  from  the  latter 
point  it  begins  to  take  a  N.  direction,  pass- 
ing near  long.'  92*"  W.  about  half  a  degree  K. 
of  Lao  Sal ;  continuing  its  course  in  a  N.  W. 
direction,  it  crosses  Nelson's  river  a  little  be- 
low its  intersection  with  lat.  56''  N. ;  thence 
continuing  its  course,  with  about  tiie  same 
curve  in  a  N.  W.  direction.    In  1750  the  com- 
pany, called  before  the  lords  of  trade,  gave  the 
S.  boundanr  of  their  territory  at  Norway  House, 
on  the  N.  E.  comer  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  above  lat 
54**.    Now  they  daim  that  their  charter  covers 
territory  6^  S.  of  that  point.    One  reason  why 
they  make  this  extended  claim  seems  to  be  that 
the  Indian  territories  in  1750  belonged  to  the 
IVench,  and  could  not  therefore  oonvenientij 
be  claimed  by  the  company ;  but  by  the  cession 
of  Canada  to  England  tiie  Indian  territory  be- 
came English,  and  being  unoccupied,  the  com- 
puiy  had  an  opportunity  to  extend  their  claima. 
When  it  is  considered  that  they  have  sinoe 
claimed  all  the  country,  the  waters  of  which 
run  into  Hudson's  bay,  and  that  nearly  all  the 
rivers  which  traverse  the  territory,  with  the 
exception  of  tiie  Mackenzie,  the  Coppennine, 
and  the  Black  or  Great  Fish  rivers,  which  flow 
into  the  Polar  sea,  take  their  rise  near  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  discharge  into  Hudson's  bay, 
the  magnitude  of  their  pretensions  will  be  at 
once  comprehended.    The  question  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  charter  has  been  much  discussed, 
both  in  England  and  Canada,  during  the  last  two 
years.    Both  Canada  and  the  mother  country 
appear  to  have  been  waiting  each  for  the  other 
to  initiate  legal  proceedings.    From  the  circum- 
stance of  the  crown  having  granted  the  charter, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  reluctance  to  make 
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it  the  plaintiff  in  proceedings  initiated  for  tbe 
pnrpoee  of  impeacmng  the  yaudity  of  the  grant. 
The  law  officers  of  the  crown  recently  soggest- 
ed  a  mode  by  which  this  anomaly  might  be 
prevented:  that  the  Canadian  government 
should  proceed  by  teire  facia$  to  test  tbe  va- 
lidity of  the  charter.  Such  proceedings,  it  was 
added,  might  be  taken  in  the  name  of  any  indi- 
vidual sabject  of  her  mi^esty.  After  full  con- 
sideration, the  Canadian  government  definitely 
refused,  April  4, 1859,  to  take  the  course  sug- 
gested by  the  English  law  officers  of  the  crown. 
In  Jan.  1858,  the  government  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  proposed  to  refer  the  question  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  company's  territory  between  Cana- 
da on  the  S.  and  the  Indian  territories  on  the 
W.  to  the  privy  council  for  decision.  In  this 
reference  the  validity  of  the  charter  was  to  have 
been  taken  for  granted.  Canada^  however,  de- 
oUned  to  become  a  party  to  such  an  inquiry; 
aod-the  matter  fell  tnroiu;h.  The  objection  to 
the  decision  of  the  isolated  question  of  bonndary 
was  stated,  March  9, 1869,  by  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton, 
then  secretary  of  tiie  colonies,  to  be  that  it 
woidd  leave  the  larger  question  of  the  monopoly 
of  trade  unsettled ;  for  although  it  is  the  gener- 
al opinion  among  English  lawyers  that  a  grant 
of  such  monopoly  is  invalid,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  aa  landlords  the  company  could  exclude 
rivd  traders  from  their  territory.  The  com- 
pany, on  Feb.  6, 1869,  reftised  to  accept  a  re^ 
ne wflJ  of  the  lease  of  the  Indian  territones  for  a 
period  of  two  years ;  but  they  were  willing  to 
accept  a  renewal  of  the  license  for  21  years. — 
Whatever  may  be  the  respective  boundiuries  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  the  Indian  territo- 
ries, and  Canada,  it  will  be  more  convenient  here 
to  treat  the  whole  country  between  the  eastern 
coast  of  Hudson's  bay  on  the  E.  and  the  Rocky 
mountains  on  the  W.,  and  from  the  Canadian 
and  IT.  B.  frontier  on  the  8.  to  the  Polar  sea  on 
the  N.  The  Rocky  mountains  have  an  inclined 
base  on  the  E.  about  150  m.  wide,  with  a  sum- 
mit about  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Then  to 
the  £.  comes  a  sloping  belt  of  prairie  land,  from 
600  to  800  m.  wide,  called  rolling  prairie,  oil 
which  there  are  occasional  blufik,  but  neither 
peaks  nor  hills  of  any  note ;  this  belt  is  mostly 
covered  with  grass.  Going  still  further  to  the 
£.,  there  is  next  a  tract  of  rocky  country,  ex- 
tremely uneven,  with  mountains  1,000  feet  high 
in  places,  about  200  m.  wide,  bounding  a  chain 
of  lakes  which  separates  it  from  the  prairie  land. 
A  small  extent  of  wooded  country  intervenes  be- 
tween these  lakes  and  the  prairies.  Between  Uie 
lakes  and  Hudson's  bay  tliere  is  a  very  uneven 
country,  about  200  m.  in  width,  of  ffr&nitic  for- 
mation, containing  numerous  small  lakes  and 
swamps,  and  being  of  very  little  value.  Except 
where  alluvial  spots  appear,  very  little  of  this 
belt  is  suitable  for  cultivation.  For  600  m.  W. 
(though  at  some  points  it  is  less)  from  Hudson's 
bay  there  is  a  rise  of  two  feet  to  the  mile.  Be- 
tween the  lakes  and  Hudson's  bay,  about  equidis- 
tant at  some  points,  is  a  dividing  ridge,  wnence 
the  waters  run  £.  and  W.  Northward  from  about 


lat.  56**  there  is  a  descent  for  a  distance  of  about 
1,200  m.  into  the  Polar  sea.  Above  this  point 
the  descent  is  rather  to  the  K  than  the  E. ;  but 
tbe  lowest  line  of  N.  slope  comes  down  as  far  as 
lat.  53°  N.,  which  it  crosses  diagonally,  ascend- 
ing toward  the  E.  At  long.  90°  W.  the  K  slope 
oi^y  commences  about  50  m.  N.  of  Lake  Superior. 
The  Rocky  mountains  throw  out  spurs  to  the  E., 
commencing  between  the  upper  branches  of  the 
South  Sai^tchewan  and  the  Pembina.  They 
divide  near  long.  104°  W..  the  lower  one  passing 
below  the  Beaver  river,  tnence  almost  due  E.  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Duck  lake;  and  the  other 
paashig  below  die  lower  bend  of  the  Elk  river, 
and  across  Prairie  Portage  to  beyond  WoUaston 
lake. — ^There  is  perhaps  no  country  of  which 
the  character  and  capabilities  are  so  much  dis- 
puted as  this.  The  actual  occupants,  who  find 
the  fiir  trade  profitable,  represent  it  as  unsmted 
for  settlement;  and  a  progressive  party,  who 
believe  that  the  interests  of  civilization  re- 
quire that  this  vast  territory  should  be  put  to 
another  use,  present  the  reverse  of  the  medaL 
According  to  one  party,  the  prairie  country  has 
but  a  thin  covering  of  earth,  and  in  some  places 
none  at  all ;  the  grass  is  scanty  and  almost 
eaten  up  with  moss ;  the  alluvial  banks  of  the 
rivers  are  fiooded  at  times  for  miles,  and  fright- 
ful swamps  impede  the  progress  of  the  traveller. 
According  to  the  other,  the  whole  country,  as 
&r  as  Athabasca  lake  and  Peace  river,  is  calcu- 
lated to  become  an  earthly  paradise ;  the  fine 
blade  alluvial  soil,  on  a  limestone  formation, 

E reducing,  in  the  wooded  portions^  beech^ 
iroh,  and  maple  in  profusion,  and  being  emi- 
nently fitted  for  cultivation.  Dr.  King,  sur- 
geon and  naturalist  to  the  expedition  that  went 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Ross  in  1888,  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  along  ^'the  whole  of  the  Gre^ 
Fish  river,  down  to  the  sea  [an  estuary  of  d^ 
Polar  seal  is  the  finest  grazing  country  in  the 
world."  its  alluvial  soil,  based  upon  sand,  is, 
he  admits,  not  capable  of  being  rendered  ara- 
ble. Of  the  region  lying  between  Hudson's  bay 
and  the  Labrador  coast  but  little  is  known, 
and  certainly  that  little  is  not  favorable. 
The  geological  structure  of  this  part  of  the 
earth  has  been  made  known,  in  its  more  gen- 
eral features,  through  the  collection  of  fos- 
sils and  rock  specimens  procured  hj  the  par- 
ties engaged  in  the  several  Arctic  explor- 
ing expeditions.  From  these  it  would  appear 
that  a  belt  of  azoic  rocks,  150  or  200  m.  in 
width,  stretches  away  in  a  N.  W.  direction  fh)m 
the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  until  it  reaches  the 
coast  of  the  Polar  sea,  between  th^  mouth  of 
the  Ooppermine  river  and  long.  96°  W.  The 
exact  age  of  these  rocks  has  not  been  ascertain- 
ed, but  fh)m  their  lithological  characters  and 
geographical  position  in  relation  to  the  Huro- 
nian  and  Lsurentian  series,  it  is  probable  that 
they  belong  to  these  two  formations.  In  that 
case  they  would  be  older  than  the  lower  Silu- 
rian. Proceeding  W.,  we  next  have  a  vast  region 
of  an  irregular  oblong  shape,  bounded  E.  by  the 
bdt  of  azoic  rocks  above  mentioned,  S.  by  the 
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United  States,  W.  by  the  chain  of  the  Bocky 
moontains,  and  N.  by  the  Arctic  ocean.  The 
length  of  this  tract  is  abont  1,500  m.  and  its 
width  400  m.  The  whole  area  appears  to  oon- 
atitnte  an  immense  plain,  of  which  a  large  por- 
tion is  prairie  land,  and  the  remaind^  dothed 
with  forest  Although  many  small  collections 
of  fossils  have  been  brought  from  different 
localities  in  this  eztenmye  region,  yet  for  the 
ffreater  part  its  geological  age  is  unknown.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  along  the  £.  side  there 
is  a  margin  of  Silurian  and  deyonian  rocks, 
which  are  first  met  with  at  the  lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  have  been  traced  K  W.  to  Great 
Bear  lake.  The  fossils  collected  by  the  explor- 
ing party  sent  out  by  the  Oanadian  goyemment 
in  1857  and  1868  show  that  on  the  Asnniboin, 
150  m.  W.  of  Fort  Garry,  there  is  an  exposure 
of  cretaceous  rooks,  and  it  is  probable  therefore 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  territory  be- 
longs to  that  formation.  Fragments  of  ignite 
are  found  throughout  the  whole  area  and  uong 
the  W.  side,  and  on  the  Mackenzie  riyer  seyenu 
beds  of  the  same  substance  haye  been  discoy- 
ered.  Mr.  Hind,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Oanadian  exploring  party,  discoyered  iron  ore 
in  large  quantities  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Asnniboin,  yielding  from  29  to  82  per  cent,  of 
iron.  Udou  the  whole,  howeyer,  it  mtij  be 
safely  saia  that  the  great  region  of  the  N.  W. 
yet  renuuns  a  sealed  book  to  the  science  of 
ffeology.  On  the  E.  coast,  Labrador  and  East 
ICain  are  composed  principally  of  the  Lauren- 
tian  formation ;  but  from  James's  bay  around 
the  W.  side  of  Hudson's  bay,  there  is  a  broad 
margin  of  the  Silurian  and  deyonian  rocks, 
which  haye  been  traced  all  the  way  to  the 
Korthern  ocean,  and  are  exposed  on  toe  shores 
of  some  of  the  idands  between  lat  70"^  and  75"* 
V.  The  lignite  or  tertiary  coal  has  not  been 
used  to  any  great  extent;  but  it  is  described  as 
being  exceemngly  disagreeable  to  burn,  frt>m  its 
emitting  a  large  Quantity  of  sulphurous  yapor. 
It  is  described  by  depreoiators  of  the  territory  as 
unfit  to  make  iron,  and  incapable  of  being  used 
in  any  of  the  arts.  There  are  true  coal  fields 
on  Parry's  island,  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  in  lat 
74''  and  TS"".— The  Vhole  of  this  yast  extent  of 
territory's  well  watered  by  lakes,  riyers,  and 
small  streams.  There  are  lakes  larger  than 
Ontario,  and  at  least  one  riyer  that  might  com- 
pare with  the  Mississippi.  Of  the  lakes,  Win- 
nipeg is  the  largest.  Bituated  between  lat  50"* 
and  54^  N.  and  Ions.  96''  and  100"*  W.,  it  has  a 
length  of  264  m.,  and  an  ayerage  width  of  85  m. ; 
area,  9^000  sq.  ra. ;  altitude  aboye  the  sea,  628 
feet  By  canoe  route,  it  is  616  m.  frt>m  Lake 
Superior.  To  the  S.  W.  of  Lake  Winnipeg, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  narigable  channd. 
is  Lake  Manitoba.  K  of  this  latter  lake,  and 
almost  due  W.  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  lies  Lake 
Winnipegoos,  between  which  and  Lake  Mani- 
toba there  is  a  nayigable  connection.  Thus  is 
completed  the  connection  between  the  8  lakes, 
all  of  which  haye  a  general  direction  from  N. 
to  8.    Their  united  area  probably  equals  that 


of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  combined.  Oyer 
the  suiface  of  Lake  Winnipeg  seyeral  idanda 
are  scattered.  An  area  of  400,000  sq.  m.  is 
drained  by  its  tributaries,  most  of  which,  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  are  used  as  canoe  or  boat 
routes.  Of  these  the  Winnipeg  riyer,  800  m. 
long,  and  connecting  with  the  lake  of  the 
WcMds,  is  the  widest,  to  the  8. ;  and  to  the 
K.  the  continuation  of  Nelson's  riyer,  which 
empties  into  Hudson's  bay,  forms  the  main 
higbway  of  the  company  into  their  territoiy. 
But  the  laivest  tributary  of  Lake  Winnipeg  is 
the  Saskatchewan,  whi<^  taking  its  rise  in  the 
Bocky  mountdns,  courses  for  some  1,000  m. 
along  a  formation  offering  few  obstructions,  and 
through  which  it  has  cut  a  dear  course  in  its  en- 
tire length.  In  this  respect,  it  presents  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  E.  portion  d  Ohurohill  riyer,  tfao 
next  considerable  stream  to  the  K.,  which  ex- 
tends across  the  country  from  8.  W.  to  N.  R, 
fiowing  into  Hudson's  bay.  In  many  places  it 
conrists  almost  entirely  of  a  succession  of  lakea, 
some  of  which  are  16  m.  wide.  It  is  studded 
with  myriads  of  islands,  from  which,  as  well  as 
falls,  the  Saskatchewan  is  almost  entirely  free. 
Running  through  a  primitiye  formation  for  a 
considerable  distance  fh>m  its  mouth,  the  hard 
crystalline  rocks  appear  to  haye  forced  it  to  take 
refuge  in  the  most  fantastic  and  abrupt  aanuosi- 
ties.  Bed  riyer,  with  a  direction  nearly  dne 
8.,  enters  Lake  Winnipeg  by  4  different  chan- 
nels *  and  extending  down  to  about  lat  46%  it 
oyerlaps  the  upper  branches  of  the  Missouri  and 
the  Misossippi,  between  which  it  runs  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  Asdniboin,  a  branch  of  Red 
riyer,  running  at  first  W.  and  then  8.  W.,  is  near- 
ly as  extensiye  as  the  main  stem.  Seyeral  riyers, 
taking  their  rise  in  the  K  belt  of  granitic  ro<^ 
which  separates  the  yalley  of  Winnipeg  fi-om 
Hudson's  and  James's  bays,  fiow  into  this  lake. 
Amongthem  are  Littie  Black  riyer.  Great  Bla<& 
riyer.  Poplar,  Lea^  Beren,  and  Goose  riyers. 
Beindeer  lake  lies  N.  of  Ohurchill  riyer,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  Bdndeer  riyer,  in 
about  long.  lOS"" ;  its  direction  is  from  N.  to  S. ; 
it  is  84  m.  long  by  86  wide.  Into  Beindeer 
lake  enter  the  waters  of  Wollaston  lake  by  a 
riyer  connection.  Wollaston  lake  is  about  60 
m.  by  40.  Athabasca  lake,  about  280  m.  long  and 
40  m.  wide  in  its  widest  part,  empties,  through 
the  Elk  and  Clear  Water  riyers,  mto  Churdull 
riyer,  near  long.  108*  W.  Clear  Water  riyer 
trayerses  8  small  lakes  in  its  course,  Methye. 
BuflUo,  and  La  Crosse.  Churchill  riyer,  W.  or 
its  intersection  with  Elk  riye^  diyides  into  3 
branches,  on  the  upper  of  which  is  situated  the 
Lesser  Slaye  lake,  a  little  aboye  lat.  55*  K., 
about  4  degrees  of  long.  E.  of  the  Bocky  moun- 
.  tains.  Peace  riyer  enters  into  Slaye  riyer,  in 
which  there  are  fr^uent  interruptions,  jiot 
aboye  the  N.  W.  point  of  Athabasca  lake.  Ita 
ffeneral  durection  is  fW>m  W.  to  E.,  its  sources 
being  W.  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  through  a 
pass  in  which  its  upper  branches  run ;  that  of 
Slaye  riyer,  into  which  it  empties,  is  from  S.  to 
N^  terminating  in  the  Great  Slaye  lake.    The 
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onrrept  k  frequently  swift,  and  the  nayigation 
is  often  internipted  bj  falls  and  rapids  of  a 
danserons  oharacter.  At  some  places,  Maoken- 
ae  describes  it  as  **  flowing  between  stnpendons 
rocks,  from  whence  hnge  fragments  sometimes 
tnmble  down,  and,  falling  from  such  a  height 
dash  into  small  stones  with  sharp  points,  and 
form  the  beach  between  the  rocky  projections." 
When  the  waters  are  high,  the.  navigation  is 
entirely  impracticable  at  several  points.  In  the 
pass  of  the  mountains,  Mr.  £ay  reports  the  ex- 
istence of  several  chasms,  which  emitted  smoke 
and  heat  and  diffiised  a  strong  sulphurous  stench. 
In  long.  120*"  S(y  W.  the  mountains  along  the 
course  of  the  river  are  1,500  feet  high  in  plaoes, 
though  generally  not  over  half  that  height.  In 
some  places  the  limestone  rocks,  which  give  a 
white  color  to  the  water,  are  entirely  destitute 
of  trees ;  in  others  they  are  thickly  wooded. 
The  Great  BLive  lake,  about  800  m.  long  by  60 
wide,  flows  through  the  Kackenzie  river  into 
the  Polar  sea,  a  little  £.  of  long.  185°  W.  The 
Great  Bear  lake,  which  also  flows  into  the  Mac- 
kenzie river,  lies  between  lat.  M"  80'  and  66"^ 
80',  and  long.  117**  80'  and  12%"  80',  being  about 
200  m.  long  by  115  m.  at  its  widest  point,  in- 
cluding Vicar  bay,  a  considerable  S.  projection. 
The  Great  Bear  river,  through  which  the  water 
of  this  lake  flows  into  the  Mackenzie  river,  is 
about  100  yards  wide ;  its  dear  waters  have 
the  green  hue  of  the  sea.  Lake  Aylmer,  which 
flows  into  Great  Slave  lake^  through  Artillery 
lake,  lies  between  lat  68*"  and  64^,  and  long. 
lOe"*  and  llO*"  15'  W.,  having  a  length  of  120  m. 
and  a  breadth  of  83  m.  £.  of  the  granitic  belt 
which  lies  about  equidistant  from  Hudson's  bay 
on  the  K,  and  Winnipeg,  Deer,  Wdlaston,  and 
Athabasca  lakes  on  the  W.,  are  several  smaller 
lakes:  Lake  St.  Joseph,  which  flows  into 
James's  bay,  through  Albany  river;  God's  lake, 
which  flows  through  Hayes  river  into  Hud- 
son's bay;  Assean  lake,  whicJi  flows  through 
Nelson's  river  into  Hndscm's  bay;  Was-kay- 
ow-wah-oow  lake ;  Lake  Barazan ;  North  lined 
lake^  which  flows  throng  Thlediaza  river 
into  Hudson's  bay;  LakeTheyeholekyed;  Lake 
Maguse,  which  flows  through  the  river  of  the 
same  name  into  Hudson's  bay;  Lake  Yath- 
kyed,  which,  together  with  Dubaunt  and  Nar 
pash^  lakes,  flows  into  Ohesterfleld  inlet 
This  inlet  extends  from  the  bay  to  long.  108^ 
80',  having  a  width  of  about  20  m.  Moose 
river,  which  falls  into  James's  bay  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity, is  the  line  of  communication  used  by 
the  Hudson's  bay  company  to  Lake  Suj^rior. 
By  this  route  15  months  are  consumed  in  the 
conveyance  of  goods,  though  by  the  lake  route 
they  can  be  landed  at  Lake  Superior  ports  in 
the  latter  part  of  May  or  the  flrst  week  m  June. 
This  route  has  been  considerably  improved 
during  the  last  40  years.  There  are  several 
portages  between  the  source  of  Moose  river  and 
Lake  Superior.  The  Albany  river,  which  also 
flows  into  James's  bay,  takes  its  rise  in  Lake 
St  Joseph,  near  lat  51''  and  long.  89"*.  It 
drains,  aooording  to  Devine,  an  area  of  58^160 


S.  m.  It  forms  one  of  the  lontes  of  oommn- 
ioation  between  Hudson's  bay  and  tiie  Bed 
river,  though  there  are  several  portages  befbre 
Lake  Winnipeg  is  reached.  York  Factory,  at 
the  confluence  of  Nelson's  river,  which  en^ 
ters  the  bay  8  miles  above  Hayes  river,  on 
Hudson's  bay,  is  the  company's  centre  of  im- 
ports and  exports  for  the  N.  department  of 
their  territory.  Norway  House,  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Winnipeg,  is  the  central  depot  of  that 
department.  From  this  point  the  company's 
"brigades"  of  boats  start  for  the  Athabasca 
lake,  the  Peace,  the  Mackenzie,  the  Saskat- 
chewan^ and  even  the  Bed  river  and  Bainy 
lake,  it  is  more  especially  the  depot  for  Athar 
basca  lake  and  the  Mackenzie  river.  The 
goods  for  the  latter  are  sent  in  by  a  brigade  of 
boats  from  the  Bed  river ;  and  leaving  Norway, 
House  in  June,  they  are  met  by  the  Mackenzie' 
river  boats  at  Methye  portage,  or  Portage  la 
Oloche.  Here  cargoes  are  exchanged,  and  the 
boats  firom  Mackenzie  river  carry  dt  the  storeft 
to  Fort  Simpson,  the  head-quarters  of  the  dis- 
trict to  which  thev  belong.  The  Bed  river 
boats  return  with  their  freight  to  York  during 
the  same  season,  in  time  lor  the  furs  to  be 
shipped  for  the  London  market  The  season  is 
barelv  long  enough  to  make  the  trip,  and  have 
the  furs  secured  in  time  for  shipment  before 
the  navigation  of  Hudson's  bay  closes.  In  like  . 
manner,  the  Athabasca  supplies  are  taken  from* ' 
Norway  House  in  the  same  boats  that  bring 
down  tiie  fiirs.  Boats  are  everywhere  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods,  in  preference  to 
canoes,  except  in  the  Abbitibbe  and  Temis* 
caming  districts,  both  of  which  are  Canadian 
posts  of  the  company.  The  Ohurohill  and 
bevem  rivers  are  supplied  by  boats  fh)m  York 
Factory.  The  Mackenzie  is  a  flne  large  river, 
practicable  for  steamboat  navigation  the  greater 
part  of  its  length.  From  its  mouth  to  its  sonroey 
at  the  Great  Slave  lake,  it  has  only  one  ob- 
struction, and  that  not  material,  situated  near 
Fort  Hope,  about  lat  66"".  The  bay  at  the 
month  of  Mackenzie  river,  on  the  Polar  sea,  is 
at  times  approachable  from  Behrina's  straits. 
Franklm  paned  from  the  river  to  the  straits ; 
and  Patten  and  otiiers  have  sailed  frY>m  the 
straits  to  the  river.  The  ice  breaks  up  at  Fort 
Simpson,  lat  61®  51',  about  the  beginning  or 
the  middle  of  May;  and  the  river  is  open  at  ita 
mouth  about  the  end  of  the  month.  It  closes 
about  October.  The  floating  ice  would  gener- 
ally prevent  the  navigation  of  even  the  upper 
portion  of  the  river  before  the  beginning  of 
June ;  and  the  shallow  lake  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  sometimes  covered  with  ice,  out  of  the 
channel,  in  the  middle  of  July.  A  shallow  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Great  Slave  lake  into  Mac- 
kenzie river  Aould  interrupt  the  navigation  of 
any  kind  of  craft  drawing  more  than  2  or  8 
feet,  when  the  water  is  low.  The  S.  branch  of 
the  river  is  a  mile  wide  at  Fort  Simpson,  the 
point  where  the  head  streams  unite.  One  of 
Its  sources  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Boclnr 
mountfuns,  through  one  of  the  passes  of  whi<»L 
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it  foroM  its  way.    This  braiHSli  is  oailled  the  were  made,  the  entire  ^Bstainseooald  be  travelled 

liard  river.    Its  onirent  is  remarkably  strong ;  in  a  little  more  than  8  days.    The  Eaministan- 

aod  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  on  the  melting  goa  river,  which  flows  into  Lake  Superior  at 

of  the  snoWi  its  waters  mah  down  upon  the  Mao*  Fort  William,  is  impracticable  for  navigation 

kenzie  with  all  the  force  of  a  moontain  torrent,  by  any  larger  craft  than  canoes.    The  K  or 

The  ice  of  the  latter,  resisting  for  some  time,  Nipigon  route  was  explored  by  8ir  Alexsnder 

at  length  breaks  by  the  force  of  the  flood,  the  Mackenzie ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  present 

noise  of  the  oonousdon  resembling  thunder.  The  any  special  advantages.    It  has  prolmbly  more 

broken  ice  is  swept  along  by  the  furious  current^  land  and  less  water  than -either  of  the  other 

untU  it  aoonmulates  to  such  an  extent  as  to  dam  routes.    The  Pigeon  river  or  W.  route  contaios 

the  river.    The  country  is  then  overflowed  for  18  portages,  one  of  which  is  9  m.  long.    The 

mUes,  and  the  largest  trees  are  washed  up  by  the  route  by  the  Red  river  (whether  that  river  be 

roots.    Fort  Hope  was  once  swept  away,  and  its  approached  fh>m  Lake  Superior  or  the  state  of 

occupants  only  saved  themselves  by  great  exer-  Minnesota)  and  the  Saskatchewan  seems  des- 

tions  and  difficulty.   The  width  of  the  river,  in  tined  to  become  fimiiliar  to  overland  travellers 

many  places,  is  over  a  mile ;  but  at  one  point  be-  to  the  Fraser  river  gold  region,  parties  of  emi- 

low  the  Great  Bear  river  it  contracts  to  a  widtiii  grants  having  already  begun  to  test  its  prao- 

0t  800  yards,  for  a  distance  of  8  m.    Its  length,  ticability.    At  the  top  of  the  S.  branch  of  the 

itom  its  W.  source,  is  about  2,500  m. ;  and  m>m  Saskatchewan  is  a  pass  in  the  Rocky  mountaina, 

the  Great  Slave  lake  to  its  embouchure  about  practicable  for  honi^  and  throi^h  which  a 

1,700.  In  many  places  its  banks  are  high  with-  raihroad  might  be  constructed.     Mr.  David 

out  being  frecipitous,  here  naked  and  there  Thompson,  late  astronomer  and  surveyor  to  the 

eoVered  witn  verdure.    Coppermine  river  rises  north-west  company,  went  through  it  from  the 

near  lat.  66°  K,  and  falls  mto  the  Ooppermine  E.  in  1807.    It  lies  in  the  same  gorge  in  wMch 

gulf,  an  estuary  of  the  Polar  sea,  in  long.  120**  Capt  Palliser,  in  the  employ  of  the  British 

W.,  according  to  Heame,  bv  whom  it  was  dis-  government,  announced,  as  a  new  discovery 

covered  and  surveyed.   Its  breadth  varies  from  made  in  1858,  the  existence  of  a  practicable 

20  to  600  yards.  Tbe  two  sides  of  the  solid  rocky  pass.    The  north-west  company,  making  use  of 

banks  present  amarked  correspondence,  suggest-  this  pass,  established  a  trading  post  oaUed  Koo- 

ing  the  idea  that  the  river  was  produced  by  some  tanae  House,  on  the  W.  of  theBocky  mountains, 

ffreat  convulsion  of  nature.    There  are  various  as  early  as  1807.    Dr.  Hector,  one  of  Gapt  Pal- 

iallsinitscour8eoffh>m4to40feeteach.  Nu-  Hser's  exploring  party,  deducing  the  summit 

merous  small  streams  flow  into  it.    In  the  val-  level  in  the  Vermilion  pass  from  tibe  rise  in  Yer- 

leys  between  the  hills,  patches  of  good  grass  milion  river,  calls  it  940  feet;  it  is  in  lat.  61^ 

are  met  with,  on  a  stiff  loam  and  clay  soil,  8'  80",  long.  118^  85'.    The  slope  in  this  psss  is 

within  8  m.  of  the  sea.    About -80  m.  from  the  onlv  40  feet  to  the  mile.    On  either  side  are  the 

sea  copper  has  been  found  on  the  Ooppermine  outlying  shoulders  of  the  snow-clad  mountaina. 

river,  but  not  in  large  quantities.    Before  the  Oapt.  Palliser  crossed  at  a  more  elevated  portion 

use  of  iron  was  known  to  them,  the  northern  of  the  gorge,  between  the  Rananaskis  and  the 

or  Ooppermine  Indians  used  the  copper  for  Kootanae  rivers,  where  the  summit  level  is 

hatchets,  ice  chisels,  and  arrow  heads.— The  1,B86  feet  above  Bow  river  and  2,985  above  the 

8  routes  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Winnipeg  sea.     W.  of  this  point  there  is  a  precipitona 

have  lately  attracted  considerable  attention;  slope  of  900  feet  over  loose,  angular  fragments 

the  Oanadhm  government  having  in  8  succes-  of  rock.    Oapt.  Palliser  also  met  with  dense 

fare  years  sent  out  an  exploring  party  into  tiiat  masses  of  charred  timber,  which  caused  oonsid- 

xegion.    The  central  or  current  river  route,  by  erable  obstruction  to  the  horses,  and  which  he 

Dog  lake,  Lac  des  MiDe  Lacs,  and  the  nver  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  lightning.    The 

Seine,  has  been  more  completely  explored  than  Saskatchewan  river,  the  largest  section  of  this 

the  others.    An  official  report  of  the  explo-  overland  route,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  2* 

ration  undertaken  by  the  Oanadian   govern-  branches  a  littie  W.  of  long.  105"".    Aooord- 

ment  thus  divides  the  distance :  ing  to  the  latest  and  least  favorable  account  of 

L»d  ««to^  N.Ti^^  ii»  P^®^^  ^y  Sir  George  Simpson,  governor  of 

bOm.         BiiM.  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  the  N.  branch  is 

From  Thunder  bay  to  Dog  lake. S8  navigable  in  Stretches  by  steamboats  as  high  as 

'Wi*^.'^*"  . »'*'^.^!.!^  ..  85  Edmonton  House,  lat.  58^  40'  K,  long.  118* 

Land  road  pist  Prairie  and  Sayiuine  piri-  "  W.    He  roeaks  of  the  existence  on  this  branch 

Th^hS^wTerivri^dWMiu^^  ••  of  severaf  long  rapids,  which  mkht  be  ovei-     9 

andtha  river  Seine  to  the  uttteFaUa!?..  66  ^'ome  by  canals.    The  grand  rapid,  8  m.  long, 

Broken  navigation  on  river  Seine. ......  ^.  69^  below  the  fork  of  the  river,  at  its  junction  with 

%T:!!f  .^*!^."?^.'^.?f!^*?<!r  ^^^  Winnipeg,  is  so  shauiw  when  tiie  waters 

Vrom  the  Seine  to  the  western  eztremi'^*  are  low  that  tibe  company^s  boats  cannot  pass 

ble5riit%  pSSS!*  ^^  """^  **"•  908  ^^®^  ^*-     ^^^^^  *^^  ^**®"  produced  by  tiie 

Thenoe  to  Fort  Garry  by  iand'. '.'.'. *.'.'.'.*.''.  91^  . .  melting  of  the  mountain  snow oome  down,  from 

-  .  ,  •   — •         — r  May  10  or  15  to  June  1,  the  navigation  of  the 

"^*        ^*  river  becomes  good  till  September,  when  it  is 

It  is  estimated  that  if  certain  improvements  interrupted  by  the  i^proach  of  winter.    Mr. 
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IBnd  trayersed  a  river  aonth  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan a  considerable  distance,  which  he  thinks 
can  be  made  of  great  valae  for  purposes  of  nav- 
igation, and  that  its  vallej  will  become  the  line 
of  tiie  overland  route  to  the  Fraser  river  gold 
mines. — ^The  climatology  of  the  region  of  which 


we  are  treating  has  long  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute, owing  to  the  paucify  of  published  observa- 
tions. Blo^t,inhis''01]matolog7ofthennited 
States,"  has  crowded  into  the  following  table 
nearly  all  the  information  regarding  the  mean 
temperature  of  this  part  of  the  world : 


Edmonton  Honse,  Sask'aa  river 
Carlton  Houae,  **         " 

CamberUnd  House,     **        ** 

Norway  Honee 

Oxford  Honte,  Nelson's  river. . . 
York  Factory,  Hudson's  bay  . . . 
Bnpert  House.  James's  bay  .... 
Fort  Churchill,  Hudson's  bay  . . 
Prince  of  Wales  Ft,  " 


Fort  Hope.Bepulse  bay. 

Jjake  Athabasca 

Fort  Chippewyan,  I*  Athabasca 

Fort  BelUmce,  Slave  lake 

Fort  Resolution,  •*       •»    , 

Fort  Enterprise , 

Fort  Confidence,  6t  Bear  lake, 
FortFranklln,      "        •*       **  ^66 
Fort  Simpson,  Mackenzie  river  .^61 
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The  depth  of  snow  in  these  high  latitudes, 
where,  from  its  dryness,  an  equal  quantity  will 
make  nearly  twice  the  depth  that  it  would  fur- 
ther 8.,  is  seldom  as  great  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. At  Cumberland  House,  Dec.  15, 1789, 
the  snow  was  18  inches  deep ;  from  that  date 
it  snowed  only  4  days  during  the  whole  winter, 
yiz. :  Jan.  8,  Feb.  8,  March  6,  April  5 ;  at  the 
latter  date  the  greater  part  of  the  snow  had 
melted.  At  Seepaywisk  House,  in  1792-8, 
snow  fell  Oct.  8,  Nov.  1,  Dec.  11,  Jan.  10,  Feb. 
8,  ICarch  7,  and  April  1 ;  the  depth  of  snow 
was  greatest  on  Feb.  8,  being  8i  feet.  At 
Buckingham  House,  in  1798,  there  was  20 
inches  of  snow  on  Feb.  6 ;  from  the  beginning 
of  Dec.  1792,  to  the  close  of  winter,  it  snowed 
only  5  days.  At  Reindeer  lake,  in  the  winter 
of  1796-7,  it  snowed  6  times  from  Oct  6  to 
March  5,  when  the  snow  reached  its  greatest 
depth,  50  inches;  by  May  4  it  had  ^' packed'^ 
down  to  8  feet.  The  greatest  depth  of  snow 
at  Reed  Lake  House  in  1794  occurred  in  March, 
and  was  80  inches:  snow  fell  on  7  days  this 
winter.  At  Duck  Portage  House,  in  1795-^6, 
the  greatest  depth  of  snow  was  40  inches ;  after 
the  commencement  of  December  snow  fell  6  days 
during  this  winter,  and  the  ice  in  Duck  lake,  a 
small  body  of  water,  broke  up  May  5.  At  the 
Rocky  Mountain  House,  in  1807,  snow  feU  on 
4  different  days,  from  Jan.  16  to  April  5.  At 
New  Brunswick,  about  midway  between  Moose 
Factory  and  Lake  Superior,  the  lowest  winter 
temperature  ;n  1814  was  50**  below  zero.  At 
East  Main,  on  the  £.  nde  of  James's  bay,  the 
lowest  winter  temperature  in  1815  was  the 
same.  At  Fort  Reliance,  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  Great  Slave  lake,  lat.  62^  46'  N.,  the  tempera- 
ture in  winter  has  been  known  to  touch  70^ 
below  zero  for  a  few  hours :  while  on  tiie  Great 
Bear  lake,  which  is  4*"  further  N.  and  about  5^ 
further  "W.,  the  lowest  recorded  temperature  is 
-^2** ;  at  Fort  Franklin,  —65.20*' ;  and  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  Great  Bear  lake,  — 57**,  In 
summer,  at  the  coldest  of  these  places,  the  tem- 


perature rises  to  102°  in  the  sun,  and  from  48* 
to  60°  in, the  shade.  Under  the  influence  d 
the  summer  sun.  the  snow  entirely  disappears^ 
leaving  the  whole  country  open  to  the  Pdar 
sea.  At  Nain,  Labrador,  the  mean  temperature 
of  8  years  was  28.7°  for  spring,  48.6°  for  sum- 
mer, and  26.5°  for  the  year.  In  1768,  the  mean 
heat  at  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill  river  was 
78.7°,  the  least  45°  and  the  greatest  85°.  The 
effect  of  configuration  upon  the  dimate  is  known 
to  be  great.  5  we  are  to  assume  as  approximate- 
ly correct  the  isothermal  line— 5°  cent,  equal 
to  41°  F. — over  this  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
fiEice,  drawn  by  K&mtz,  some  extraordinary  in- 
fluences will  be  required  to  account  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  mean  annual  temperature 
at  James's  bay,  lat  55°  K,  is  no  higher  than 
at  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river,  some  12° 
further  N.  Starting  at  the  same  point,  other 
writers  on  meteorology  make  the  isothermal  line 
intersect  Mackenzie  river,  near  its  lunction  with 
Bear  river,  and  cross  about  5°  further  W.  by  the 
time  it  strikes  the  parallel  of  latitude  in  which 
the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river  is  placed.  Of  the 
climate  of  the  regions  along  the  lower  course  d 
the  Mackenzie  we  must  judge  mainly  by  the  pro- 
ductions which  they  are  capable  of  matunng. 
From  lat  56°  N.  on  Hudson's  bay,  the  bounda^ 
line  of  wood  takes  a  N.  W.  direction,  and  b^ 
fore  reaching  long.  120°  rises  to  lat  67°  N.  on 
the  Great  Bear  lake.  Another  test  may  be 
found  in  the  range  4tt  the  musk  ox;  which, 
commencing  a  little  below  Chesterfield  inlet,  on 
Hudson's  bay,  about  lat  52°  80',  descends  with 
the  increasing  elevation  of  the  surflace,  till  at  the 
S.  border  of  the  Great  ^ave  lake,  it  reaches  lat 
51° ;  whence  takmg  a  sweep  to  the  N.  W.,  it 
touches  the  -Polar  sea  in  long.  141°,  the  N.  K 
boundary  of  Russian  America.  The  K  limit 
of  the  moose  deer,  commencing  on  Hudson's 
bay  near  lat  61°,  sweeps  to  the  N.  W.,  crossing 
the  arctic  drde  and  closing  at  the  Polar  sea 
about  68°  80',  a  little  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  river.    A  belt  of  low  evergreens  ez- 
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tends  for  a  oooMdenble  width  around  Hndaon's 
htkj»  The  ice  m  the  bay  has  a  chilling  inflaenoe 
upon  the  Barroanding  conntrj  during  nearly  the 
entire  year,  thoogh  to  how  great  an  extent  this 
Inflaenoe  is  felt  seems  not  to  bo  accurately  do* 
termined.  The  bnffiilo  does  not  find  the  winter 
too  severe  on  tiie  upper  Athabasca  and  the 
Peace  river,  in  the  woods  of  which  it  obtains 
the  needful  shelter.  The  effect  produced  by 
the  Rocky  mountains,  whether  in  shutting  out 
the  influence  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  or  in  lower- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  adjacent  region,  is 
umfeubtedly  very  considerable.  Some  of  their 
peaks  are  fix>m  12,000  to  15,000  feet  high ;  and 
their  summit^  of  which  the  prevailing  character 
IS  sharp,  ti^e  plateau  form  rarely  occurring,  va- 
ries in  width  at  different  points.  Then  there  is 
the  K  plateau,  basin,  of  which  the  elevation 
above  the  sea  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  moun- 
tains is  stated  by  Sir  J.  Biohardson  at  8,000  feet 
The  width  of  the  plateau  base  of  the  mountains 
is  less  in  the  British  territory  than  at  lat  42'' 
H.  This  gives  a  larger  extent  of  valley  and  of 
cultivable  land ;  and  according  to  Blodget  there 
is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  time  at  which 
spring  opens  along  the  extensive  line  of  plains 
from  St.  Paul  to  Mackenne  river.  At  an  equal 
4istance  from  the  mountains  with  the  .desert 
regions  of  tiie  8.  lie  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
mMuctive  plains  above  the  frontier  line  of  the 
United  States.  In  point  of  production  and  car 
paoi^  it  has  been  asserted  on  good  authority 
that  aline  S.  from  Fort  Liard,in  lat  60^  is  not 
inferior  to  a  line  S.  from  St.  Petersburg.  How- 
ever the  fBCt  may  be  accounted  for,  the  high 
latitudes  are  not  always  subject  to  a  loss  of  heat 
corresponding  in  time  or  degree  to  what  occurs 
in  the  8.  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  con- 
trary has  sometimes  occurred.  According  to 
Butler,  the  oceanic  current  in  the  Pacific,  which 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  Gulf  stream  in  the 
Atlantic,  tends  to  elevate  the  isothermal  lines 
on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America.  Beside  the  as- 
certained depth  of  rain  at  Bed  river,  the  fact 
that  of  the  upper  plains  the  entire  surface  is 
covered  with  grass  or  wood  attests  the  pres« 
ence  of  sufficient  moisture.  The  N.  £.  por- 
tions of  this  territory  are  permanently  frozen, 
except  some  few  feet  at  the  surface,  which  is 
thawed  by  the  summer^s  sun.  At  Lake  La  Crosse, 
about  lat.  Si"*,  long.  97^,  we  have  the  8.  limit  of 
peipetual frost ;  in the&r  K  the  treesare  frozen 
in  winter  to  the  heart;  the  European  axe  breaks 
upon  them  like  glass,  ffhe  range  of  perpet- 
ual frost  follows  the  curve  of  the  isothermals, 
and  rises  as  we  proceed  W.  much  further  K, 
following  the  line  of  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  about  82*".  Sir  John  Bichardson  savs 
of  the  isothermal  of  82^  that  in  crossing  the 
American  continent  it  ascends  to  the  N.  as  it 
goes  W. ;  it  comes  much  lower  upon  the  side  of 
Hudson's  bay,  and  ascends  obliquely  ttom  Bu- 
pert's  House,  lat  51%  near  the  bay,  crossing  Bear 
ver  lake  in  lat.  56%  and  following  the  vauey  of 
the  Mississippi  to  Isle  &  la  Orosse.  in  lat  Se*"; 
bat  the  mean  linut  may  be'  considered  as  65% 


At  Fort  Simpson,  the  permanent  firast  reabhea 
down  about  17  feet,  but  the  surface  thaws  to  a 
depth  of  11  feet.    At  Moose  Factory,  the  per- 

?)tual  frost  extends  about  16  feet  deep.  At 
ork  Factory  the  summer  thaw  only  reaches  8 
feet  deep.  This  perpetual  frost  does  not  pe- 
vent  the  growth  of  trees,  but  merely  causes  toon 
to  spread  their  roots  over  the  subsoil,  whidi,  in 
summer,  is  thawed.  At  Fort  FrankHn,  on 
Great  Bear  lake,  the  snow  remains  on  the  ground 
for  10  months,  according  to  Sir  John  Bichard- 
son. On  the  Bocky  mountains^  Col.  Lefroy  no- . 
ticed  snow  in  June ;  he  thinks  it  permanent,  as 
no  doubt  it  is  on  the  higher  peaks. — ^In  the 
868,000  sq.  m.  drained  by  the  Saskatchewan^ 
there  is  much  land  capable  of  cultivation ;  and 
to  the  W.  some  of  the  cereals  may  be  grown  to 
advantage  condderably  further  N.  Barley  and 
garden  vegetebles  can  be  grown  and  cattle  raised 
at  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  Mackenzie,  lal  61®  51'. 
The  northernmost  p^int  at  which  barley  has 
been  grown  on  this  continent  is  at  Fort  NormaiL 
on  the  same  river,  lat.  64''  81'.  At  Cumberland 
HousC)  the  late  frosts  render  wheat  an  xmcertala 
crop.  Wheat  has  been  raised  at  Fort  liard,  a 
little  below  kt.  60"";  ito  cultivation  has  not 
been  tried  at  Fort  Simpson,  and  it  is  not  oertain 
that  it  has  at  Fort  l^rman.  According  to  Sir 
George  Simpson,  the  crops  on  the  Bed  river  and 
the  Saskatchewan  are  sometimes  destroyed  by 
fi^t,  but  the  failure  is  exceptional.  In  1826L 
and  again  in  1847,  the  Bed  river  oveiflowed 
its  banks  and  swept  the  habitations  of  the 
settlers  away.  In  1818,  '19,  '20,  the  locust 
passed  over  the  colony,  literally  eating  up  every 
green  thing.  In  1857  it  reappeared,  but  too 
late  to  do  much  mischief. — Ked  river,  where 
Lord  Selkirk  planted  his  colony,  is,  with  ito  W. 
branch  the  As^niboin,  the*  only  jpart  of  this 
vast  region  where  any  thing  deservmg  the  name 
of  colonization  has  been  attempted.  Except  at 
one  or  two  other  points,  nothing  has  been  done 
beyond  cultivating  a  few  acres  around  the  Hud- 
son's bay  company's  posts,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  traders.  The  entire  colony  on  the  Bed 
river  and  the  Assiniboindoes  not  number  7,000 
souls.  Some  of  the  Bed  river  settlers,  to  the 
number  of  120,  went  to  Prairie  Portage,  60  m. 
W.  of  Fort  Garry ;  500  more  have  gone  to  St. 
Joseph's,  Turtle  mountain;  and  some  have 
gone  in  other  directions.  There  has  of  lato 
been  hardly  any  foreign  immigration  to  Bed 
Biver;  whUe  over  100  families  have  left  the 
colony  during  the  last  10  years.  In  1856  the 
population  comprised  816  natives  or  hslf-breedsi 
116  Scotoh,  92  Canadians,  40  English,  18  Irish, 
2  Swiss,  and  1  Norwegian.  As  the  foreign  ele- 
ment Lb  withdrawn,  the  population  declines  in 
civilization.  Inor^ued  numbers  crowd  into  a 
house,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  families  to 
support  themselves  separately.  The  average 
number  of  each  fjamily,  which  in.  1849  was 
above  5,  had  risen  in  1856  to  above  6.  At  the 
former  date  there  were  187,  and  at  the  latter 
78  more  males  than  females;  a  change  in  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  sexes  aooountMl  £or  by 
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the  fiftct  that  yoimg  men  of  enterprifle  had 
orowed  the  line  with  a  view  of  bettering  their 
etroomstanoes  in  the  United  States.  The  set- 
tlement is  aoattered  along  the  river  banka,  for 
a  difltanoe  of  about  40  m.,  npon  narrow  stripe 
of  furms  which  haye  a  Aegth  of  about  i  of  a 
mile.  The  houses  are  generaUy  placed  on  the 
edge  of  the  table-land  dose  to  the  channel  of 
the  river.  At  one  point,  however,  the  eleva- 
tion is  not  sufficient  to  protect  them  against 
floods  when  the  waters  rise  80  feet  above  their 
ordinary  leveL  On  the  W.  is  a  boundless  prairie. 
The  half-breeds  are  careless  and  improvident, 
while  gradual  deoaj  marks  the  cottages  of  the 
hunters  and  trap|iers.  The  onlj  good  houses 
are  in  the  occupation  of  the  retire  officers  of 
the  companj,  the  traders,  and  the  clergy. 
More  than  half  the  colony  live  by  fishing  and 
huntmg.  Where  iSttfming  is  well  conducted,  50 
bushels  of  wheat  have  been  grown  to  the  acre, 
and  40  on  new  land  is  common ;  potatoes  srow 
to  a  prodigous  size,  and  Swedish  turnips  nave 
reached  as  high  as  TOlba  Indian  com  suc- 
ceeds much  better  than  in  Canada :  it  is  usually 
planted  about  l£ay  28,  and  hardly  ever  fails 
to  ripen.  Onions  reach  extreme  dunensions. 
Melons  grow  well  in  the  open  air.  At  present 
the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  extended  cul- 
tivation is  the  want  of  a  market;  potatoes  sell 
for  10  cefnta  a  bushel  when  carted  10  m.  Spring 
wheat  ripens  in  about  100  days,  and  the  wheat 
fly  is  unknown.  Barley  sown  May  28  was 
reaped  Aug.  18 ;  peas  sown  May  7  were  reaped 
Sept.  25.  Tomatoes,  whi^  are  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive to  frost,  can  be  grown  in  tne  open  air  in 
aheltered  positions.  Every  variety  of  vegetable 
that  grows  in  Canada  flourishes  here.  The 
prairies,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  produce  excellent 
crops  of  hay.  Timber  is  met  with,  in  narrow 
strips,  on  the  Bed  river  and  the  Assiniboin, 
comprising  elm,  oak,  maple,  and  poplar.  There 
are  trees  from  8  to  4  feet  in  diameter;  but 
there  is  not  a  saw  mill  in  the  settlement  The 
want  of  fiiel  is  severely  felt  on  Bed  river.  The 
settlement,  in  1857,  possessed  2,799  horses,  2,726 
oxen,  8,888  cattle^  2,644  calves,  4,674  pigs,  and 
2,429  (heep.  There  had  been  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  sheep  for  the  last  8  years ;  a  circum- 
stance ascribed  to  the  absence  of  any  means  of 
manufacturing  wool,  there  being  but  one  card- 
ing mill  in  the  settlement,  and  that  not  in  or- 
der. The  agricultural  implements  in  use  are 
of  English  and  American  manufeotnre;  and 
produce  is  hauled  in  carts  into  the  construction 
of  which  not  a  partide  of  iron  enters.  Hay 
limits  on  the  prairies  are  established  and  recog- 
nised by  the  settlers,  each  having  exdnsive 
rights  within  his  own  limits.— There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  counti^  E.  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg is  citable  of  supporting  a  considerable 
population.  At  York  Factory  the  soil  is  not 
adapted  to  cultivation;  it  connsts  principally 
of  mossy  swamp.  Even  turnips  are  often  killed 
by  the  summer  flrosts.  But  where  cultivation 
is  possible,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  ccmipany 
not  to  allow  agriooltonl  settlement  near  their 


posts.  On  the  Churdun  and  Severn  rivera 
vegetables  can  be  raised  in  favorable  years ;  but 
the  proximitT  of  the  ice  in  the  bay  renders 
every  kind  of  crop  uncertain.  At  Moose  Fa<^ 
tory  barley  does  not  ripen  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  and  the  highest  yield  of  potatoes  ia 
sixfold.  At  Fort  Norman,  on  the  Mackenzie,  a 
little  below  the  arctic  cinde,  barlev  cannot  be 
grown,  but  potatoes  can.  At  Fort  Hope,  ftirther 
N.,  potatoes  have  been  tried,  but  without  success. 
At  l^ew  Brunswick,  nearly  midwav  between 
Moose  Factory  and  Lake  Superior,  barley  has 
been  grown  on  an  excellent  soil ;  wheat  is  said 
also  to  have  been  raised.  At  Esst  Main,  on  the 
E.  side  of  Hudson^s  bay,  turnips  and  potatoes  are 
raised  upon  a  sandy  soil,  exposed  to  the  bleak 
winds  of  the  seaand  Hudaon's  strait  Oattle  kept 
there  by  the  company,  as  a  resource  in  case  of 
their  ships  having  to  winter  in  the  bay,  are  fed 
upon  hay  taken  from  the  salt  marshes  around 
that  water.  Vetches,  strawberries,  and  curranta 
grow  wild.  The  same  vegetable  productions 
are  cultivated  on  Big  river,  fiirther  N .  Around 
Bupert's  House,  S.  of  East  Main,  the  soil  is  bet- 
ter adapted  for  gardening,  and  the  situation  is 
more  sheltered ;  but  the  whole  extent  of  culti- 
vation is  not  eaual  to  one  ordinary  farm.  Moose 
Factory,  the  chief  depot  of  the  S.  department 
of  the  company's  operations,  has  a  good  soil,  and 
is  sheltered  from  the  N.  winds.  Here  barley 
ripens  well,  and  vegetables  are  abundant ;  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  has  not  been  tried.  Oattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  kept  at  this  depot 
Fort  Albany,  about  100  m.  further  N.,  where  the 
climate  is  about  the  same,  obtains  from  the 
neighboring  marshes  ready  supplies  of  fodder 
for  cattle.  At  Henly*s  and  Martin's  Falls,  Os- 
nabnrg,and  Lac  Seui,  potatoes  are  raised  for  the 
company's  servants.  Wheat  is  not  nused  at 
Norway  House,  though  other  descriptions  of 
grain  might  be.  That  a  productive  region  of 
vast  extent  exists  between  the  Rocky  mountains 
on  the  W.  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  Deer  lake,  and 
Wollaston  lake  on  the  E.,  and  Athabasca  lake 
and  Peace  river  on  the  N.,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  As  a  general  rule,  wherever  alluvial 
spots  occur  on  tne  Saskatchewan,  there  is  more 
or  less  of  wood.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
company's  posts,  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  produo* 
tive.  Portions  of  the  prairies  are  light  and 
sandy,  and  less  canable  of  bearing  heavy  grains. 
Portions  of  the  alluvial  flats  on  the  Saskatche- 
wan change  their  position  from  time  to  time  by 
the  action  of  floods;  the  Indian  viUages  are 
generally  placed  upon  blufb  4  or  5  feet  above 
the  level  to  which  the  floods  rise.  The  region 
through  which  the  Red  river  and  the  Assiniboin 
run,  and  between  them  and  Lake  Winnipeg, 
presents  a  singular  and  important  combination 
of  prahie  and  wood  land.  The  isoUted  groves 
of  trees  on  the  rolling  prairie  look,  in  many 
places,  like  the  results  of  oareM  culture.  Kear 
the  W.  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg  the  limestone 
often  rises  near  the  sur&ce,  the  immediate  shore 
of  the  lake  behig  littie  else  than  naked  rock.  It 
has  been  aaidtiiat  this  rook  contains  a  quan- 
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tity  of  magnesia  which  would  be  iDJorions  to 
agriculture.  The  same  aathoritj  asserts  that 
below  Oumberland  House,  on  the  Saskatcho- 
wan,  there  is  yery  little  labd  that  could  be 
made  prodncdve,  sandstone  rising  near  the  sor- 
&oe  in  some  places,  and  otiiers  being  liable  to 
spring  flooding.  Between  Lake  Superior  and 
the  prairie  country,  there  is  a  district  less 
adapted  to  settlement.  Dr.  King  reports  havinff 
seen,  from  Lake  La  Orosse  to  Athabasca,  a  weU 
wooded  country,  with  a  black  alluvial  soil  and 
rank  vegetation.  Among  the  kinds  of  wood 
he  enumerates  are  birch,  beech,  and  mapleu  of 
large  and  splendid  mwth ;  but  Ool.  Oroiton 
dedares  that,  on  the  E.  of  the  Bocky  mountains, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  tree  6  feet  in 
diameter.  While  Sir  John  Bichardson  thinks 
the  sandy  soil  of  the  prairies  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing gruD.  another  writer  says  experience 
has  proved  that  20  crops  can  be  taken  from  it 
in  succession  without  manuring.  One  describes 
the  prairie  soil  as  spongy  and  extremely  reten- 
tive of  moisture ;  another  says  it  grows  stunted 
grass,  and  less  of  that  than  of  moss;  while 
others  expatiate  on  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
with  which  it  is  covered.  Fur  traders  could 
not  be  expected  to  desire  the  advancement  of 
colonization ;  and  accordingly  the  Hudson's  bay 
company  have  decried  the  agricultural  capa- 
bilities of  a  territory  of  which  they  desired  to 
keep  exclusive  possession. — ^The  catalogue  of^ 
quadrupeds  in  the  terntory  embraces  94  differ- 
ent animals.  Those  in  the  pelts  of  which  tiie 
company  trade  are  confined  to  the  raccoon, 
beaver,  chinchilla,  bear,  fisher,  5  kinds  of  foxes 
(red,  cross,  silver,  white,  and  gray),  lynx,  marten, 
mink,  muskrat,  otter,  wol^  stone  and  brown 
marten,  squirrel,  fitch,  kolinski,  ermine,  rabbit, 
wolverene,  skunk,  and  sea  otter. — ^The  foUowing 
is  a  statement  of  the  distribution  of  profits  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  Hudson's  bay  company 
for  the  years  1847  to  1856,  inclusive: 


1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 

1861 
1863 

1858 

3854 
1855 
185S 


XMridciMla. 


10  per  cent 

10       "      

10       «      ; 

90       **      of  which  10  per  cent 

was  added  to  stock. 

10  per  cent 

15       "      of  which  6  per  cent 

was  added  to  stock. 

£18  4«.  6(2.  pr.  ct,  of  which  £8  4«. 
M.  pr.  ct  was  added  to  stock. . 

10  per  cent 

10       "      

10       «      


UwlMtpriMtofaloek, 
•xdiTidmd. 


200  000 

aooooo 

800  000 
805  000 

905  000 

920  000 
220  000 
909  10  0 
105  00  0 


Wj. 


£  •.d. 
900  000 
900  000 
200  000 

910  00  0 
910  000 

915  000 

995  000 
910  00  0 
907  100 
200  000 


The  profits  of  a  portion  of  the  stockholders  are 
below  what  these  figures  indicate ;  for  of  268 
proprietors  there  were,  in  July,  1868, 196  who 
had  purchased  at  220  to  240  per  cent.  The 
profits,  however,  have  been  so  enormous  that  it 
has  been  deemed  advisable  to  hide  the  trutJi 
by  nominal  additions  to  the  stock.  For  the  pres- 
ervation of  this  monopoly  the  company  relies 
chiefly  upon  the  political  influence  of  its  leading 


members.  The  great  argument  for  the  conthi^ 
nance  of  the  monopoly,  apart  from  that  drawn 
from  soil  and  dimate,  is  that  the  Indians  would 
suffer  under  a  competition  of  trade;  liqnor 
would  be  supplied  to  them  in  destructive  quan- 
tities, and  the  whole  race  would  soon  di8u>pear. 
There  is  probably  some  truth  in  this;  K>r  the 
company  have  taken  steps  to  discourage  the 
nse  of  spirits  among  the  Indians,  though  it  is  an 
eiu^ration  to  represent  them  as  exduding 
spirituous  liquors  altogether  from  the  territory. 
In  1851  the  council  of  the  department  of  Bn- 
pert^s  Land  passed  an  order  to  discontinue  the 
issuing  of  spirits  at  Moose  depot,  whether  to  the 
company's  servants,  strangers,  or  Indians;  and  an 
agreement  was  made  with  the  Russian  American 
company  prohibiting  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
on  the  N.  W.  coast  In  1860  Mr.  Abbott  Law- 
rence, the  U.  8.  minister  at  London,  was  in- 
structed to  make  a  friendly  remonstrance  to  the 
British  government  against  the  practice,  in  which 
the  Hudson's  bay  company  was  said  to  indulge, 
of  distributing  large  quantities  of  liquor  every 
year  to  the  Indians  on  the  K.  W.  frontier  oi 
the  United  States,  and  asking  that  instniotiona 
might  be  given  to  the  company  to  pat  a  stop  to 
the  abuse.  The  colonial  secretary,  on  referring 
the  matter  to  the  company,  was  met  by  a  de- 
nial, which  Lord  Palmerston  communicated  to 
Mr.  Lawrence,  of  the  existence  of  the  abuse 
complained  of.  The  Indian  population  over 
which  the  company  has  control,  £.  of  the 
Bocky  mountains,  is  estimated  by  Sir  Greorse 
Simpson  at  only  12,780 ;  a  figure  which,  m 
the  opinion  of  some,  is  below  the  truth.  There 
are  26,000  Indians  on  the  plains  between  the 
Saskatchewan  and  the  Missouri  rivers^  over 
whom  the  company  has  no  control.  Other 
official  statements  place  the  number  of  thick- 
wood  Indians  E.  of  the  Bocky  mountains  at 
86,000,  the  plain  tribes  (Blackfeet)  at  86,000, 
and  the  Esquimaux  at  4,000.  Sir  George  Simp- 
son thinks  the  Indians  are  decreasing  on  the 
plains  and  increasing  in  the  wooded  country ; 
while  the  Bev.  Dr.  Anderson,  who  has  also  the 
advantage  of  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, is  of  opinion  that  they  are  increasing  where 
they  are  settied,  decreasing  as  nomads;  but 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  are  becoming  leas 
numerous.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  real 
number  of  a  migratory  tribe,  but  the  company 
have  the  means  of  knowing  how  many  Yiaai  their 
posts.  The  whole  number  is  866,867 ;  but  thia 
includes  the  posts  W.  as  well  as  £.  of  the  Bocky 
mountains,  and  in  the  former  division  they 
are  more  numerous  than  in  the  latter.  The 
"poet  at  which  the  largest  number  of  Indiana 
visit  is  Edmonton,  where  7,600  come  to  trade; 
6,000  to  Carlton  House ;  7,000  to  Fort  Pitt;  6,000 
to  the  Bocky  Mountain  House;  and  1.600  to 
Bainy  lake.  To  none  of  the  other  posts  ao  more 
than  a  few  hundreds  go,  except  at  Red  river  set- 
tiement  and  Pembina;  at  the  former  of  which, 
including  a  large  part  of  the  entire  population  or 
the  place,  there  are  7,000,  and  at  the  latter  1,000. 
There  are  7  posts  to  each  of  which  not  more  than 
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SO  In&ns  resort  The  small  poz  haa  at  differ- 
ent times  prodnoed  terrible  havoo  among  them. 
The  oompanv  oontribnte  toward  the  support 
of  missionanes  of  different  denominations,  in- 
dadi^  an  Andean  and  a  Roman  Oatholio  bish- 
op. The  Indians  are  dependent  on  the  com- 
pany for  fire-arms  and  ammunition;  and  the 
oompany,  holding  a  monopoly  both  as  buyers 
and  sellers,  are  able  to  fix  taeir  own  prices.  In 
this  respect  the  advocates  of  open  trade  and 
oolonization  contend  that  the  Indians  would 
benefit  by  a  change.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
preservadon  of  the  Indian  race  is  declared  to  be 
of  paramount  importance ;  and  as  it  is  assumed 
that  this  cannot  consiBt  with  oolonization,  it  fol- 
lows that  Uie  settlement  of  those  portions  of  the 
territory,  such  as  the  great  valley  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan, which  are  undoubtedly  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose, must  be  prohibited.  There  are  no  causes 
of  war  between  the.  compay  and  the  Indians, 
and  therefore  the  preservation  of  peace  is  not  a 
matter  of  difficulty.  The  extent  of  the  Indians' 
hunting  nound  is  not  abridged,  and  no  treaties 
are  forced  upon  them  by  which  they  are  obliged 
to  alienate  portions  of  their  land.  The  com* 
pany  have  not  been  fortunate  in  their  attempts, 
such  as  they  were,  to  induce  the  Indians  to  en- 
gage in  agriculture.  There  is  a  small  Indian 
settlement  between  Canada  and  the  Bed  river; 
and  there  is  or  was  another  at  Oedar  lake,  on 
the  Saskatchewan.  The  company  have  made  no 
systematic  efforts  to  collect  the  Indians  into  vil- 
lages, their  interest  lying  in  their  continuing  to 
fouow  the  chase.— The  Bed  river  settlement  was 
founded  by  Lord  Selkirk,  a  Scottish  peer,  in 
1812.  He  obtained  a  grant  of  12,000  acres  from 
the  Hudson's  bay  company.  The  first  settlers 
left  Sligo  in  1811,  and,  going  by  Hudson's  bay, 
wintered  at  York  Factory,  proceeding  to  their 
deetinalion  in  the  ettouing  spring  under  com- 
mand of  Oapt.  Maodonald,  formerly  belonging 
to  a  veteran  isorm  in  Canada.  To  this  settle- 
ment Lord  Selkirk  gave  the  name  of  Osna 
Boia  (Ossian's  Town).  From  the  first,  the  col- 
ony was  provided  with  cannon,  and  in  the  au- 
tanm  of  1814  it  received  a  quantity  of  small 
arms  firom  the  government.  The  north-west 
company,  who  had  carried  on  the  fur  trade  in 
this  quarter  before  their  competitors  had  ex- 
tended so  far  westward,  denied  the  rights 
daimed  by  the  Hudson's  bay  company  there. 
The  former  company,  who  had  for  several 
years  extended  their  trading  operations  west  of 
the  Bocky  mountains,  where  they  had  800  vay- 
ageuT9^  looked  with  jealou^  upon  their  rivals. 
Qaarrels  arose  between  the  two  companies, 
leading  to  open  hostilities.  Each  accused  the 
other  of  being  the  aggressor.  Kany  of  the  Bed 
river  colonists  left  for  Canada  in  1816,  under 
the  escort  of  the  north-west  company.  Ac- 
oording  to  one  account,  they  were  enticed  away 
by  promises  made  to  them  by  agents  of  the 
north-west  company  that  they  would  receive 
grants  of  land  m  Canada,  and  asserted  that  if 
they  did  not  leave  Bed  river  the  Indians  would 
massacre  them.    The  north-west  company,  on 
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thehr  part,  said  they  had  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  colonists  to  serve  as  their  escort,  and 
save  them  from  the  vengeance  of  the  savages, 
which,  once  excited,  might  effect  the  extermi- 
nation of  all  the  white  population  of  the  ter- 
ritory. Several  of  the  colonists,  before  leaving, 
assisted  to  carry  off  the  cannon  that  guarded 
the  place,  and  placed  it  in  posseasion  of  the 
north-west  company,  not  far  distant  The  re- 
mainder of  the  colonists  were  dispersed  to  the 
foot  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  whence  tney  returned 
in  the  autumn  of  1816.  In  the  spring  of  1816, 
Lord  Selkirk  demanded  troops,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  colony,  firom  Sir  Gordon  Drummond, 
governor  of  Lower  Canada.  The  latter  refused, 
and  on  April  26, 1816,  wrote  to  Lord  Selkirk 
enjoining  nim  to  use  his  infiuenoe  over  the  ser- 
vants and  agents  of  the  company  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  those  violent  proceedings  which 
had  been  committed  on  both  sides;  and  in- 
forming him  that  it  was  the  determination  of 
his  majesty  to  punish  every  one  who  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  excesses  which  had  brought 
dishonor  on  the  name  of  Englishmen.  Simi- 
lar communication  was  addressed  to  Mr.  MoGill- 
vray,  the  head  of  the  north-west  company.  In 
1816,  Gov.  Semple,  who  in  t^e  previous  year 
had  been  appointed  over  the  territories  of  the 
Hudson's  bay  company,  sent  a  number  of 
armed  men  to  Qui  Appelle  river,  near  one  of 
the  trading  posts  of  the  rival  company,  and  a 
coUifflon  occurred.  While  at  Fort  Douglas,  in 
June,  1810,  Gov.  Semple  gave  orders  to  inter- 
cept the  progress  of  some  of  the  north-west 
company's  men,  who  were  passing  within  about 
4  mues  of  the  fort  An  engagement  took  place, 
in  which  Gov.  Semple  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  most  of  his  men  lost  their  lives.  In  the 
oourse  of  that  summer  Lord  Selkirk  set  out  with 
a  reinforcement;  and  after  the  rival  companies 
had  infiicted  further  injury  upon  one  another, 
without  either  of  them  being  entirely  vanquished 
or  destroyed,  thev  were  amalgamated.  From 
that  period  the  united  company  reigned  supreme 
from  Labrador  to  the  Pacific  tiU  the  formation 
of  the  colony  of  British  Columbia.  The  infant 
oolooy  of  Bed  river  gathered  its  scattered  forces, 
and  has  since  maintained  a  rickly  existence,  iso- 
lated from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  only  other 
attempt  to*  establish  a  colony  within  any  part 
of  this  territory  was  on  the  Labrador  coast ; 
but  it  failed  from  the  murderous  hostility  of 
the  Esquimaux.  (See  Labrador.)— The  ques- 
tion of  constructing  a  railway  N.  of  Lakes  Huron 
and  Superior,  along  the  great  and  fertile  valley 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  across  the  Bocky 
mountains  at  the  head  of  Bow  river,  to  the  Paci- 
fic ocean,  has  been  mooted.  The  route  is  believed 
to  be  favorable ;  but  there  has  been  no  survey. 

HUDSON'S  STBAIT,  in  British  Forth 
America,  a  strait  connecting  Hudson's  bay  with 
the  ocean  and  Davis's  strait,  between  lat.  60^ 
and  64"*  K,  long.  65''  and  IT  W.  Its  length  is 
about  450  m.,  its  average  breadth  100  m.,  and 
its  least  breadth  60  m. 

HU£,  THUA-Tmnr,  or  Fhuzuak,  a  city  of 
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Ama,*08pital  of  the  empire  of  Anam,  and  of 
the  provinoe  of  Oochin  Ohina,  on  the  river 
Hd6,  about  10  m.  from  its  month  in  the  Ohina 
sea ;  lat  16«>  28'  N.,  Icmg.  107**  12'  E. ;  pop. 
estimated  at  from  60,000  to  80,000.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  cities,  an  outer  and  an  inner.  The 
former  is  sorroanded  bj  the  river,  and  by  walls 
0  m.  in  eircmnference  and  60  feet  high,  foriafied 
in  the  European  manner.  It  is  entered  by  10 
bridges  and  as  many  corresponding  gates,  and 
contains  the  palaces  of  the  king's  near  relativesi 
the  different  pablic  offices,  barracks,  prison^ 
magazines,  granaries,  and  the  dwellings  and 
shops  of  the  citizens.  In  the  centre  of  the 
enter  city  is  the  inner  one,  whidi  is  also  walled, 
and  in  which  are  the  palaces  and  seraglio  of 
the  king,  the  palace  of  nis  mother,  the  palace 
wherein  the  sovereign  receives  his  mandarins, 
and  gnard  rooms  for  the  sentinels  on  duty.  Hoe 
is  a  naval  station,  and  has  extensive  ship.yard8, 
and  a  large  cannon  fonndery.  The  streets  are 
traversed  by  navigable  canals.  The  roadstead 
of  Ha6  is  an  excellent  and  well  sheltered  har- 
bor. ^The  citadel  is  fortified  after  the  Enro- 
pean^iashion,  and  can  hold  40,000  men.  The 
commercial  and  mannfaotnring  activity  of  Hn6 
is  extensive.  In  1787  the  city  was  formally 
ceded  to  the  French,  bni  has  never  been  ocea- 
pied  by  them. 

HUESOA,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  Aragon. 
bounded  N.  by  Prance,  E.  by  Lerida,  S.  and 
8.  W.  by  Saragossa,  and  W;  and  N.  W.  by  Na- 
varre ;  area,  7,626  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  270,- 
167.  The  N.  part,  which  is  covered  by  offsets 
of  the  Pyr6n6^  is  mgged  and  monntainoas;  bnt 
the  S.  is  level  and  fertile.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Oinca,  Easera,  Alcanadre.  Gallyo,  Ara- 
gon, and  Arva,  all  tributaries  of  toe  Ebro.  The 
climate  of  the  highlands  is  cold  and  moist,  that 
of  the  lowUmds  mild  and  healthfol.  Wine,  oO, 
and  cattle  are  produced.  Iron,  copper  and  lead 
are  found,  but  mere  is  little  mining.  Ilie  manu- 
factures are  linen,  wooUen,  and  hempen  fobrics, 
^.— HtnisoA  (anc  Osoa),  the  capital  of  the 
above  province,  on  the  Isnela,  86  m.  N.  E.  from 
SaragCMsa,  pop.  about  9,000,  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity.  Here  Sertorious  founded  a  c(Mlege 
for  the  instruction  of  Iberian  youth  in  Greek 
and  Roman  learning.  Julius  Onsar  subsequent- 
ly raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  mtmieipium^ 
and  honored  it  with  the  title  of  Osca  Urbs  Yio* 
trix.  In  1096  Pedro*  I.  of  Aragon  recovered 
this  city  from  the  Moors,  and  annexed  it  to  his 
dominions. 

HUET,  PiSBBE  Danibl,  a  French  scholar, 
bishop  of  Avranches,  bom  in  Caen,  Feb.  8, 
1680,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  26, 1721.  He  studied 
with  distinguished  success  at  Oaen  and  Paria, 
travelled  in  Holland  and  Sweden  in  1662,  be- 
came on  his  return  a  member  of  the  newly  found- 
ed academy  of  Oaen,  and  in  1662  instituted 
there  another  academy  of  sciences.  He  was 
celebrated  for  various  learned  works  and  asso- 
dated  with  the  principal  learned  men  of  Fnmce, 
when  in  1670  he  was  appointed  by  the  king 
sub-preceptor  under  Bossuet  of  the  dauphin. 


He  direoted  for  his  xoyal  pupil  the  prepanftioii 
of  the  Delphin  edition  of  the  classics  {ad  Umm 
Delphini),  He  was  received  into  the  Freoioh 
academy  in  1674^  and  was  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Avranches  in  1689,  which  he  resigned  aftsr 
10  years,  in  order  to  enter  an  establidimentof 
the  Jesuits  in  Paris,  and  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  his  studies.  He  took  part  in  the  most 
important  literary,  theological,  and  philoso- 
phical discussions  of  lus  time.  His  principal 
works  are:  De IntenntaUoM  (Paris,  1661); 
Lettre  mr  roriaine  in  r&moM  (1670),  fkdl  of 
curious  researches;  DmnanUnUto  BiangMoa 
(1679);  GmrniraPhiUmphkB  (TbrtMtoM  (1689), 
in  which  he  appears  as  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable opponents  of  Oartesianism,  of  whidi 
he  had  formerly  been  an  advocate ;  HutoiM  da 
commerce  tide  la nacigatian  dee aneimte  (LyoDBf 
1716) ;  Traits  phiiowpkigue  de  la  /aiMeeee  de 
Veeprit  hwruun  (Amsterdam,  1728),  which,  ao- 
c(»ding  to  Voltaire,  was  regarded  by  many  as  a 
refutation  of  his  IMmonetratio  IhomgeUeOy  and 
has  caused  him  to  be  classed  among  sceptics;  and 
several  elegant  Greek  and  Latin  poems.  D^Olivet 
published  m  lir22  a  BueUana,  He  wrote  me- 
moirs of  his  life  in  Latin  (1718 ;  translated  into 
English  by  Aikin,  London,  1726,  and  into 
French  by  Nisard,  Paris,  1864).~^ee  Bartbolo- 
mess.  Suet,  ou  le  eeeptieieme  thMogique  (Paris, 
1849),  and  Qouxnay,  HueL  eameeteee  wwraqee 
(Paris,  1864). 

HTTFELAND,  Ohbibtofh  Wilbblk,  a  Ger* 
man  phyncian,  bom  at  Langensalca,  Thuringia, 
Aug.  12,  1762,  died  in  Berlin,  Aug.  25, 1886. 
He  was  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1788,  and  was  ap* 
pointed  professor  of  medicine  at  Jena  in  ITSl. 
In  1798  he  removed  to  BerUn,  and  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  university  of  Berlin  (1809)  he 
became  professor  there  of  spedal  pathology  and 
therapeutics.  He  was  as  ^uch  distinguii^ed  for 
his  humane  disposition  as  for  his  remarkable  akfll 
aa  a  practitioner  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  almost  all  branches  of  medioal  sdenoe.  Wa 
work  on  the  art  of  prolonging  life  {MakrMoilnik^ 
cd&rdAc  JSunet  das  menschlicM  LAeneu^erldt^ 
gem,  Jena,  1796 :  6th  ed.,  Berlin,  1842)  was 
translated  into  Italian  (Venice,  1789),  into  Eng- 
lish (London,  1797';  Boston,  1864),  and  be- 
tween 1798  and  1824  by  6  different  writers 
into  French;  also  into  Serrian,  Hungarian, 
Hebrew,  and  other  languages.  Among  his 
other  great  works  is  one  on  scrofulous  dis- 
eases (  Ueber  die  Natur,  BrheMitnitamittel  und 
ffeUart  der  JSkrophelhrarMeiL  Jena,  1796). 
His  work  on  the  physical  traming  of  infrnts 
(Outer  £ath  an  Matter  4ber  die  wiehtigdei^ 
Pufikte  der  phyeiechen  Eraukung  der  Kinaer  ta 
den  enten  Jahren,  Berlm,  1799 ;  5th  ed.  1844) 
produced  many  reforms  in  the  eystem  of  ednca- 
tion ;  while  hiA  Enchiridion  Medieium  (Beriio, 


1886 ;  9th  ed.  1861),  which  gives  the  expericL 
of  his  50  years  of  practice,  is  still  consulted  with 
great  advantage  by  the  profession.  Among 
his  numerous  other  works  peculiar  merit  must 
be  awarded  to  his  Syetem  der  praktieehen 
ffeHbunde  (Jena  and  Leipsic,  1800-'5>,  and  his 
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1816).  He  fonDded  the  poljclinioal  inatitate 
and  medioo-ehirors^oal  society  of  Berlin,  ai^ 
^9  Journal  der  prakHBchen  Beilhunde  ;  intro- 
daoed  the  ajstem  of  mortnary  houses  (for  the 
preTontion  of  boryiog  alive),  the  first  of  which 
was  erected  at  Weimar  under  his  saperintend- 
enoe;  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  inoculation 
as  a  protection  against  the  small  pox;  and 
called  into  existence  and  endowed  charitable 
insdtntions  for  the  benefit  of  poor  physicians 
and  of  DhTBicians'  widows. 

HOgeL,  Kajo.  Aiazandxb  Anbklic,  baron,  a 
German  traveller,  bom  in  Batisbon,  April  25, 
1796.  He  studied  laW  in  Heidelberg,  fought  as 
an  Austrian  officer  in  1818-'14,  was  promoted 
to  a  captainoy,  and  held  an  appomtment  in  the 
embassy  sent  to  induce  Ofanstian,  the  tempo- 
rary king  of  Norway,  to  resign.  In  1821  he 
went  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  to  Naples,  but 
after  returning  from  Italy  lived  privately  several 
years  in  Vienna,  devoting  himself  to  natural 
sdenoes  and  gardening.  In  1881  he  besan  an 
extennve  course  of  travel  with  scientific  ob- 
iects,  visiting  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Bar- 
bary,  and  veiy  remote  portions  of  India  and 
central  Asia.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  188T, 
bringing  with  him  a  collection  of  extraordinary 
value  and  extentillustrating  ethnography  and 
natural  history.  The  catalogue  of  his  specimens 
of  natural  history  alone  numbered  82,000.  Not 
less  remarkable  for  value  were  the  antique  coins, 
MBS., Jewelry,  pointingfl^  and  nlver  vessels  which 
he  had  brought  with  him.  The  whole  collection 
was  purchased  for  the  imperial  museum  and 
Ubrary  in  Vienna.  Several  German  scholars 
have  written  descriptions  of  different  portions 
of  Hngel's  collection,  but  the  specimens  of  nat- 
ural history  are  not  yet  exhausted  by  them. 
After  his  return  he  devoted  himself  again  to 
gardening,  became  president  of  the  Austrian  hor- 
tiooltural  Bode^,  and  was  sent  in  1860  as  am- 
bassador from  Wflrtemberg  to  Berlin.  He 
wrote:  BataMiehs9  Arehiv  (Vienna,  1887); 
JKa$eAmir  und  da$  Beich  der  SHh»  (Stuttgart^ 
1840)  ;  and  Iku  Beeken  im  Kalml  (Vienna, 
1861-'2). 
HUGEB,  IfiAAO,  an  American  revolutionary 

Ceral,  bom  about  1725,  died  in  South  Oaro- 
i  about  1782.  He  was  one  of  6  patriot 
brothers  active  in  the  revolution.  His  first 
military  service  was  as  a  subordinate  of  OoL 
lOddleton  in  the  expedition  against  the  Ohero- 
kees  in  1760.  Promoted  to  the  rank  ef  briga- 
dier-general in*1777,  he  took  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  engagements  connected  with  the  siege  of 
Savannah  in  1778,  commanded  a  force  of  cavalry 
at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1780  which  was 
surprised  and  dispersed  by  Tarleton.  and  com- 
manded the  Virginia  briffade  which  formed  the 
right  wing  in  the  battiee  of  Guilford  Court 
House,  March  16,  1781,  and  Hobkirk's  hill 
April  25,  1781. — ^Fbanois  Einlook,  nephew  ^ 
the  preceding,  an  American  officer,  bom  in 
1764,  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb.  16, 1866. 
Bia  flither,  Mi^or  Benjamin  Huger,  was  killed 


before  the  lines  of  Charleston  in  1780.  After 
being  a  pupil  of  Dr.  John  Hunter,  and  a  fellow 
student  of  Dr.  Physick  in  Philadelphia,  he 
joined  with  Dr.  Eric  Bollman  of  the  latter  city 
in  a  visit  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  attempt- 
ing the  rescue  of  Lafayette  from  the  dungeons 
of  OlmQtz,  his  father  having  been  the  first  to 
receive  that  general  on  his  arrival  in  George- 
town in  1777.  The  enterprise  resulted  in  their 
protracted  imprisonment.  Huger  became  a  cap- 
tain in  the  U.  S.  army  in  1798,  was  a  colonel  in 
the  war  of  1812,  and  served  in  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  of  his  state. 

HUGH  CAPET^  king  of  France  and  the 
founder  of  the  Capetian  dynasty,  bom  about 
946,  died  Oct  24,  996.  When  still  a  child  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  Hugh  the  Great,  the 
duchy  of  France  and  the  county  of  Paris,  thus 
taking  rank  among  the  most  powerfulprinces  of 
his  country.  On  the  death  of  Louis  V.,  the  last 
of  the  Carlovingian  kings,  a  number  of  nobles 
and  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  country  being 
assembled  at  Senlis^  to  settle  the  suocession, 
selected  Hugh  Capet,  in  preference  to  the  Car- 
lovingian duke  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  uncle 
of  the  late  king.  Hugh  was  conseq  uently  crown- 
ed at  Noyon,  July  1,  987,  by  the  archbishop  of 
Bheims.  NotwiUistanding  this  election,  Charles 
supported  his  claims  to  the  crown  of  France  by 
the  sword,  and  after  4  years'  hostilities  was 
apparentlv  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  when  he 
was  treacherously  made  prisoner  by  Adalb^roui 
bishop  of  Laon,  who  delivered  him  to  his  rival. 
The  unfortunate  prince  was  sent  to  Orl6anS| 
where  he  soon  breathed  his  last  in  a  dunseon. 
Hugh,  having  thus  secured  possession  of  the 
crown,  associated  his  son  Robert  in  the  govern- 
ment, which  he  settled  on  the  principle  of  he- 
reditary succesrion.    (See  CAPmiAifs.) 

HUGHE&  Baxx,  an  En^^ish  sculptor,  bom 
in  London,  Jan.  19, 1806.  He  early  exhibited  a 
decided  taste  for  modellinff,  and  at  12  years  of 
age  made  out  of  wax  candle  ends  a  baiss-relief 
copy  of  a  picture  representing  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  which  was  afterward  cast  in  silver. 
The  spirited  manner  in  which  it  was  executed 
decided  his  father  to  place  him  in  the  studio  of 
Edward  Hodges  Bailey,  where  he  remained  7 
years.  While  with  his  instructor  he  successfully 
competed  for  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  royid 
academy,  winning  the  large  silver  medal  for  Uie 
best  copy  in  ^bass-relief  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere'; 
also  the  silver  medal  of  the  society  of  arts  and 
sdences  for  a  copy  of  the  Barberini  faun,  the 
large  silver  medal  for  ihe  best  original  model 
from  life,  and  a  oold  medal  for  an  orinnal  com- 
position, "Pandora  brought  by  Mercury  to 
Epimetheus."  He  next  made  busts  of  George 
IV.,  the  dukes  of  Sussex,  York,  and  Cambridge, 
beside  a  statuette  of  George  IV.,  which  was 
subsequently  cast  in  bronze.  During  a  profes- 
sional residence  with  Thomas  Coke  (afterward 
earl  of  Leicester),  he  became  acquainted  with 
some  Americans,  hj  whose  advice  ne  emigrated 
in  1829  to  New  York.  His  first  work  of  im- 
portance was  the  marble  statue  of  Hamilton, 
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which  was  destroyed  in  the  merohants'  ex- 
change  in  New  Topk  in  the  great  fire  of  1886, 
and  was  the  first  work  of  its  class  ezecated  in 
America.  In  Trinity  ohnroh  in  the  same  city 
is  his  monumental  alto-reliei^  of  life  size,  in 
memory  of  Bishop  Hobart  In  the  Boston 
AthenflBom  are  his  oasts  of  '^  Little  Nell  '^  and 
the  groap  '*  Uncle  Toby  and  Widow  Wadman,'' 
neither  of  which  has  been  carved  in  marble.  A 
statue  of  "  Oliver  Twist^^  is  in  the  collection  of 
.his  early  patron,  the  late  duke  of  Devonshire. 
Among  his  remaning  works  are  a  model  for  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  intended  for 
the  city  of  Philadelphia;  a  ** Omcifizion ;**  the 
statue  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  in  bronze,  in  the 
Mt  Auburn  oemeteiy  in  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  a 
spirited  statuette  of  6en.  Warren,  and  a  bust  of 
Washington  Irving.  Within  a  few  years  he  has 
attracted  attention  by  some  remarkable  sketches 
done  with  a  hot  iron  upon  wood.  Mr.  Hughes 
also  appeared  for  a  season  as  a  lecturer  upon 
art.  He  has  for  some  years  resided  in  Dor^ 
Chester,  near  Boston,  where  he  is  now  engaged 
npon  a  statue  of  "  Mary  Magdalen." 
HUGHES,  John,  fin  End|ish  essayist  and 

S)et,  bom  in  Marlborough,  Wiltshire,  in  167T, 
ed  Feb.  17, 1720.  He  was  educated  at  a  dis- 
senting academy  in  London.  At  the  age  of  19 
he  wrote  a  tragedy,  never  printed  or  played, 
called  "  Almasont,  Queen  of  the  Goths.''  His 
numerous  contribntious  to  the  literature  of  the 
day,  in  the  shape  of  occasional  verses  and  trans- 
lations, brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Addison, 
Pope,  Oongreve,  and  olher  literary  men,  and 
Addison  requested  him  to  write  one  act  of 
his  ''Oato."  In  1717  Earl  Oowper  appointed 
him  to  the  position  of  clerk  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace.  Hughes  was  the  author 
of  a  tragedy  called  "The  Siege  of  Damascus," 
which  was  acted  for  the  first  time  while  he 
lay  on  his  death-bed.  He  is  best  known  by 
his  papers  in  the  "  Spectator,"  to  which  he  con- 
tributed 11  essays  and  18  letters.  He  wrote  also 
a  few  papers  for  tlie  "  Tatier"  and  the  "  Guard- 
ian." His  works  contain  several  occasional 
poems,  among  them  "  The  Ck)urt  of  Neptune," 
and  a  "  Pindaric  Ode  on  the  House  of  Nassau." 
He  was  often  employed  also  to  write  poetical 
pieces  to  be  set  to  music,  and  among  them  were 
Eni^ish  operas  on  the  Italian  model.  He  trans- 
lated Fontenelle'si>ia^p«9  de»  morts,  Vertot's 
EMfolutwfu  du  Portugal^  the  Lettres  a^AUlard 
et  d^Hek^e^  and  Molidre's  MsoneAfvpe,  and 
edited  the  works  of  Spenser  (1715). 

HUGHES,  John,  D.D.,  an  American  Oatho- 
lic  prelate,  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1798. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  respectable  fiarmer  of  small 
means,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1817  on 
account  of  the  Usabilities  to  which  his  religion 
was  subjected  in  his  native  country.  His  faUier, 
who  had  preceded  him  to  the  United  States, 

S laced  him  with  a  florist  to  learn  the  art  of  gar- 
ening;  but  having  little  taste  for  such  pursuits, 
he  devoted  his  spare  time  to  study,  and,  as  soon 
as  his  engagement  expired,  entered  the  theo- 
logical seminary  of  Mount  St.  Mary's,  £mmits> 


burg,  Md.,  where  he  remained  fbr  several  yeani, 
being  employed  almost  from  the  first  as  a  teacher. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  Philadelphia  in  1825i| 
and  was  settled  in  a  parish  in  that  city.  In 
1880  he  accepted  a  challenge  firom  the  Rev.  John 
Breckinridge,  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  cler- 
gyman, to  diiscuss  the  question :  *^  Is  the  Prot- 
estant religion  the  relinon  of  Christ?"  The 
controversy  was  carried  on  in  the  newspapers 
for  several  months,  and  attracted  so  much  atten^ 
tion  that  the  articles  were  subsequently  col- 
lected in  a  volumei  which  had  for  a  lame  a 
wide  circulation.  In  1884  Mr.  Breckinridge 
renewed  the  encounter,  by  proposing  an  onl 
discussion  on  the  question:  *'ls  the  Bomtfi 
Catholic  religion,  in  any  or  in  all  its  prindplea 
and  doctrines,  inimical  to  civil  or  religious  lib- 
erty f "  Mr.  Hughes  immediately  came  forward 
as  the  champion  of  his  creed,  and  the  debate, 
which  was  published  in  book  form  in  1886,  was 
regarded  with  great  interest  by  the  public  of 
both  parties.  In  1882  Mr.  Hughes  founded  St. 
John's  church  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  its  rec- 
tor as  long  as  he  remained  in  that  city.  In  188T, 
Bishop  Dubois  of  New  York  having  demanded 
on  account  of  age  and  infirmity  some  relief  from 
the  cares  of  the  episcopate,  the  holy  see  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Hughes  coa^utor.  He  was  conse- 
crated in  New  York.  Jan.  9, 1888,  and  about 
two  weeks  afterward  Bishop  Dubois  was  at- 
tacked by  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  wholly 
recovered.  In  the  following  year  tiie  pope 
appointed  Bishop  Hughes  administrator  of  the 
diocese ;  and  although  he  did  not  sncceed  to  the 
fhU  dignity  of  bishop  until  the  death  of  Bishop 
Dubois  in  1842,  the  government  of  that  portion 
of  the  church  was  thenceforth  entirely  in  his 
hands.  His  first  measures  were  directed  to 
a  reform  in  the  tenure  of  church  property, 
which  was  then  vested  in  lay  trustees,  a  system 
that  had  more  than  once  given  rise  to  scandal- 
ous conflicts  between  the  congregations  and  the 
episcopal  authority.  All  the  8  diurches  in  the 
city  were  heavily  in  debt,  and  5  were  bankrupt 
and  on  the  point  of  being  sold.  Bishop  Hughes 
cesolved  to  consolidate  the  church  debts,  to  re- 
move them  from  the  management  of  laymen, 
and  to  secure  the  titles  in  his  own  name.  In 
this  undertaking  he  was  violently  opposed  hv 
the  trustees,  and  was  only  partially  BUooessfuL 
but  the  most  pressing  debts  were  paid  off  ana 
harmony  was  eventually  restored.  In  1889 
Bishop  Hughes  visited  France,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  to  obtain  pecuniary  aid  for  his  diocese. 
On  his  return  he  applied  himself  with  great 
energy  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  education.  Al- 
ready during  the  previous  year  he  had  purchased 
property  at  Fordham,  in  Westchester  co.,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  college.  He  now 
completed  its  organization,  and  it  was  opened 
in  1841  under  the  name  of  St.  John's  college. 
The  dispute  on  the  school  question  about  this 
time  brought  the  bishop  still  more  prominently 
before  the  public.  It  was  charged  b^  Catholics 
that  the  common  schools  were  sectarian  in  char- 
acter, and  they  complained  of  the  ixyostioe  of 
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taxing  them  for  the  sopportofflohodls  to  which 
thej  oould  not  oonscientionslj  send  their  chil« 
dren.  Public  meetings  were  held,  and  an  asso- 
ciation was  formed  for  obtaining  raief.  It  was 
demanded  either  that  the  taxes  should  be  re- 
moved, or  that  a  change  shonld  be  made  in  the 
system  of  education.  The  Catholics  petitioned 
the  common  council  in  Sept.  1840,  to  designate 
7  Catholic  schools  as  ^'  entitled  to  participate  in 
the  common  school  fund,  upon  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law."  Remonstrances 
to  this  petition  were  sent  in  by  the  public  school 
society  and  the  pastors  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  and  on  Oct.  29  both  puties  ap- 
peared before  the  common  counciL  The  public 
sdiool  society  was  represented  by  counsel, 
Messrs.  Theodore  Sedgwick  and  Hiram  Xet- 
dbum,  and  on  subsequent  evenings  addresses 
were  made  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Bond,  Bangs, 
Reese,  Knox,  and  Spring.  Bishop  Hughes  an- 
swered them  in  an  elaborate  speech,  but  the 
petition  was  rejecte4.  The  Catholics  now  car- 
ried the  matter  before  the  legislature.  A  bill 
in  their  favor,  having  passed  Uie  assembly,  was 
lost  in  the  senate,  and  in  the  ensuing  election 
the  school  question  assumed  a  striking  nromi- 
nence  in  the  political  canvass.  The  Catnolics, 
by  the  advice  of  the  bishop,  nominated  an  inde- 
pendent ticket,  and  the  result  of  the  election 
showed  them  to  be  so  strong  that  some  modifi- 
cation, of.  the  existing  school  system  was  soon 
effected.  Throughout  this  exciting  controversy 
Bishop  Hughes  was  the  animating  spirit  of  his 
party,  and  was  called  on  at  times  to  defend  him- 
self through  the  press  against  the  personal  at- 
tacks of  his  opponents.  In  1841  he  established 
at  Fordham  the  theological  seminary  of  St.  Jo- 
seph. In  Aug.  1842,  he  held  the  first  diocesan 
synod  of  New  York,  and  in  a  pastoral  letter 
dated  Sept  8  enforced  its  decrees  respecting 
secret  societies  and  church  property.  His 
"Rules  for  the  Administration  of  Churches 
without  Trustees,"  published  in  1845,  embody 
the  system  adopted  by  this  synod.  About  1648 
the  extent  of  his  diocese  led  him  to  ask  for  a 
coadjutor,  and  the  Rev.  John  McCloskey,  now 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Albany,  was  accord- 
ingly appointed,  and  was  consecrated  March  10, 
1844.  In  Dec.  1845,  Bishop  Hughes  sailed  again 
for  Europe  in  order  to  procure  the  services  of 
some  of  the  Jesuits,  brothers  of  the  Cluistian 
schoob,  and  sisters  of  merov.  He  was  succestrful 
in  his  efforts,  and  returned  m  the  spring  of  1846. 
A  few  months  afterward  he  was  soUcited  by 
President  Polk'  to  accept  a  special  mission  to 
Mexico,  but  declined,  in  184T,  at  the  request 
of  both  houses  of  congress,  he  delivered  a  lecture 
In  the  hall  of  representatives  at  Washington,  on 
<<  Christianity  the  only  Source  of  Moral,  Social, 
and  Political  Regeneration."  In  this  year  his 
diocese  was  divided  by  the  erection  of  the  sees 
of  Albany  and  Buffiilo,  Bishop  Hughes  retaining 
all  the  counties  of  New  York  south  of  the  par- 
allel of  42^  with  a  part  of  New  Jersey.  In  1850 
New  York  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  archi- 
episoopal  see,  and  Arohbishop  Hughes  went  to 


Rome  to  receive  the  gallium  at  the  hands  of  the 
pope.  The  first  provmcial  council  of  New  York 
was  held  in  1854,  and  attended  by  7  sufiragans, 
the  new  bishoprics  of  Brooklyn  and  Newark 
having  been  created  the  precemng  year.  Soon 
after  its  close  the  archbishop  made  another  visit 
to  lUmie,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  definition 
of  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception.  On 
his  return  he  was  involved  in  a  controversy  with 
the  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  editor  of  the  New 
York  "Express,'^  and  member  of  the  state  sen- 
ate, growing  out  of  the  church  property  ques- 
tion. At  the  petition  of  the  trustees  of  St 
Louis's  church,  Buffalo,  a  bill,  which  subse- 
quentiy  became  a  law,  had  been  introduced  into 
uie  legislature  designed  to  vest  the  tities  to  all 
church  propertv  in  trustees.  In  supporting  this 
measure  Mr.  Brooks  stated  that  ArohbiBhop 
Huffhes  owned  property  in  the  city,  of  New 
York  to  the  amount  of  about  $5,000,000.  The 
archbishop  at  once  came  forward  to  attack  both 
Mr.  Brooks  and  the  trustees  of  St.  Louis's  church, 
and  a  long  discussion  through  the  newspapers 
was  the  result.  The  archbishop  subsequently 
collected  the  letters  on  both  sides  and  published 
them  in  a  volume,  with  an  introduction  review- 
ing the  trustee  system  (New  York,  1855^.  On 
Aug.  15, 1858,^  he  laid  the  comer  stone  of  a  new 
oathedraL  designed  to  be  one  of  the  grandest 
church  eaifices  in  America.  Beside  his  contro- 
versial works  already  mentioned,  he  has  pub- 
lished a  number  of  lectures  and  pamphlets. 

HUGL  Fbanz  Joseph,  a  Swiss  naturalist,  bom 
at  Grenohen,  Soleure,  in  1795,  chiefiy  known  by 
his  works  on  glaciers,  XT^ter  dtu  Wesen  der  Qlet- 
icher  (Stuttgart,  1842)  and  Dis  Glet9oherund  die 
erratischen  BldcJke  (Soleure,  1848).  The  result 
of  his  annual  explorations  in  the  Alps  is  embod- 
ied in  his  Ifaturhistaridche  Alpenreisen,  In 
1885  he  explored  northern  Africa,  Sicily,  and 
Italy,  and  his  observations  on  the  phenomena 
of  tiie  sea  are  contained  in  his  Orund^e  sti 
einw  aUgemeinen  Jfaturansieht,  of  which  the 
1st  volume  appeared  under  the  titie  of  Die 
Erde  aU  Orgcmiimut,  He  lost  his  position  as 
professor  at  the  lyceum  of  Soleure  in  1887,  on 
account  of  his  secession  from  the  church  of 
Rome. 

HUGO,  GusTAv,  a  German  professor  of  law 
and  writer  on  jurispradenoe,  born  in  L5rrach, 
Baden.  Nov.  28, 1764,  died  Sept  16, 1844.  He 
studied  at  GOttingea  from  1782  to  1785,  and  first 
became  known  to  the  world  by  his  edition  of  the 
*^  Fragments  of  Ulpian^^  (Gottingen,  1788\  In 
1788  he  was  appomted  professor  extraorainaiy: 
and  in  1792  regular  professor  of  law  at  the 
university  of  G6ttingen.  Previous  to  his  death 
he  became  privy  councillor.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  follow  the  example  of  Leibnitz  and  of 
Patter,  presenting  the  Koman  law,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  succession  of  chapters,  which  had  long 
been  the  established  German  university  methodi 
but  classified  witii  reference  to  the  principal 
eras  of  its  history.  He  shares  with  Haubold 
and  Savigny  the  reputation  of  having  been  one 
of  the  pnndpal  agents  of  the  progress  which 
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the  ifcady  of  Boman  law  has  made  of  late  yean. 
H'u  priocipal  works  are:  Lehrbueh  dir  Qt- 
9ehiMe  dei  Eomitehm  SeekU  (Berlin,  1790- 
1824) ;  Lehrbuch  einei  ewUiitiichen  Cfunui 
(1799-1812);  BntrdgeturGkiUituehmBuehdr-' 
Kermtnm  Q829). 

HUGO,  jLlbik  Vioiob,  a  French  poet  and 
novelist)  bom  in  Besan^on,  Feb.  26, 1802.  The 
son  of  an  officer  whose  military  duties  called 
him  oat  of  France,  he  was  carried  in  childhood 
to  Elba,  Corsica,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  In 
1809  he  was  brought  to  Paris ;  and  here,  for 
two  years,  in  a  qoiet  and  sedaded  house,  which 
had  been  a  convent  of  Fenillantines,  nnder  the 
exclasive  snperyision  of  his  mother  and  the  care 
of  an  old  priest,  he  commenced  his  classical 
studies  in  company  with  an  elder  brother.  En- 
gdne,  and  a  yoong  girl  who  was  afterward  to 
become  his  wife.  His  mother,  although  she  had 
married  a  republican  soldier,  was  a  royaUst  at 
heart ;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  years  only 
that  Victor  returned  gradually  to  the  principles 
of  his  father.  In  1811,  his  mther  having  been 
made  a  general  and  appointed  major-domo  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte^  the  new  king  of  Spain,  Vic- 
tor went  to  Madrid,  and  entered  the  seminary 
of  nobles  with  a  view  of  becoming  one  of  the 
pages  of  Joseph ;  but  subsequent  events  defeat- 
ed this  design.  In  1812  Mme.  Hugo  returned  to 
the  Fenillantines  in  Paris  with  her  two  sons, 
and  had  their  classical  education  continued  by 
the  same  cleiigyman  who  had  already  instructed 
them.  On  the  fihll  of  the  empire,  funily  difficul- 
ties embittered  by  opposite  political  feelings 
brought  about  a  separation  between  the  general 
and  his  wife ;  and  thenceforth  the  young  man 
was  placed  entirelv  under  the  control  of  the 
former.  He  entered  a  private  academy  in  order 
to  prepare  himself  for  admission  to  the  poly- 
technic school ;  here  he  evinced  some  taste  and 
ability  for  mathematics,  but  much  stronger  in- 
dination  toward  poetry.  His  first  attempts  in 
this  line,  which  date  as  far«baok  as  1815,  gave 
promise  of  such  talent  that  his  father  was  finally 
persuaded  to  allow  him  to  follow  literature  as 
his  vocation.  In  1817  he  presented  to  the 
French  academy  a  poem  upon  Le$  awmiagea  de 
rstude.  He  afterward  won  three  prizes  in  suc- 
cession at  the  Toulouse  academy  of  floral  games. 
His  first  volume  of  Odes  et  halladM  (1822)  cre- 
ated a  sensation,  even  after  Lamartine's  MSdita- 
tioni.  Two  novels,  Man  d'ltlande  (1828)  and 
Bug-Ja/rgal  (1825),  exhibited  him  as  an  original 
and  forcible  prose  writer.  His  second  volume 
of  Oda  et  ballades  appeared  in  1826.  About  this 
period,  in  conjunction  with  MM.  Ste.  Beuve^An- 
toine  and  t!mile  Deschamps,  A.  de  Vigny,  Bou- 
langer  the  painter,  and  David  the  sculptor,  he 
formed  a  kind  of  literary  association,  called  the 
ChiaeUy  in  the  meetings  of  whidi  new  literary 
and  artistic  doctrines  were  debated.  They  also 
established  a  periodical,  called  La  miue  JPrar^ 
faise,  which  however  attracted  little  attention. 
Such  was  not  the  case  with  the  preface  to  the 
drama  of  OnmweU,  promulgated  in  1827.  This 
play,  although  unsuitable  for  the  stage,  was  pre- 


sented as  a  apeeimenof  the  literair  refonnB  aim- 
ed at  by  the  new  school ;  but  it  had  much  leas 
importance  than  the  preface,  which  was  in  fsct 
a  treatise  on  nsthetics.  Thenceforth  Victor  Hugo 
was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  romanti- 
cisbB,  who  waged  earnest  war  against  their 
opponents,  the  dassicists.  His  oI«ms  to  this 
distinction  were  strengthened  in  1828  by  the 
publication  of  'Le$  crientalei^  a  performance 
unrivalled  in  point  of  artistio  brilliancy.  Le 
dernier  jour  vun  eondamn^  which  followed, 
fiuoinated  the  public  bv  its  vivid  delineation 
of  the  mental  tortures  of  a  man  doomed  to  exe- 
cution. The  contest  between  the  two  opponte 
schools  reached  its  climax  when,  on  Feb.  2ft, 
1880,  the  drama  of  Bemani  was  produced  at 
the  French  theatre.  From  this  period  the  lit- 
erary reformers  triumphed  in  eveiy  encounter. 
The  year  1881  was  perhaps  the  brightest  in 
the  literaiy  life  of  Hugo,  who  then  woo  an- 
other dramatic  triumph  with  Marion  DetormOf 
while  his  lyrical  poems  Le$  /euiUei  ^ofutomne 
and  his  novel  xtol^  JJame  de  Poru  were 
received  with  enthusiasm.  His  subsequent 
publications  have  all  been  received  with  great 
attention.  The  perfbrmanoe  of  his  dramas, 
lAwrke  Borgia  and  Ma/rie  Tudor  (1888),  An- 
gelo,  tyran  dePadoue  (1885),  Buy  Blae  (1888), 
and  especially  Le$  hurgraeeo  (1848),  drew  forth 
marked  approbation;  his  poetical  pieces,  £e$ 
ehanU  du  orepuoeule  (1885),  Leo  wix  intSri- 
euret  (1887),  and  Zet  rayonoet  leoombroi(l^iO)^ 
were  nighly  popular;  and  his  miscellaneous 
writings,  Claude  Oueux,  ^tude  our  Mirdbeau. 
LittSrature  et  philooophie  mUUeo  (1884^  and 
Le  Bhin  (1842),  were  scarcely  less  sncoessfuL 
His  literary  influence  had  secured  his  election 
to  the  French  academy  in  1841,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  tiie  members  attached  to 
the  old  cLEmc  school ;  and  having  thus  reached 
the  hu^est  distinction  in  literature,  he  now  in- 
dulged in  political  aspirations,  which  were  part- 
ly gratifiea  by  his  being  created  in  1845  a  peer 
of  France  by  King  Louis  Philippe.  He  improv- 
ed his  elevation  to  advocate  liberal  measures. 
On  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  he  was  elected 
a  deputy  to  the  constituent  assembly,  where  he 
generally  voted  with  the  oooservative  party. 
On  his  reelection  to  the  legislative  assembly,  be 
evinced  more  democratic  and  sociaUstio  tenden- 
cies. In  vehement  speeches  he  denounced  the 
secret  policy  of  President  Bonaparte,  foretelling 
tbe  retetablishment  of  the  empire.  On  the  oouj^ 
d'etat  of  Dec.  2, 1851,  Hugo  was  among  those 
deputies  who  vainly  attempted  to  assert  the 
rights  of  the  assembly  and  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitution. His  conduct  led  to  his  proscription ; 
he  took  reftige  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  where^ 
while  resuming  his  literary  pursuits,  he  oon- 
tinned  his  opposition  to  Louis  Napoleon,  pub- 
lishing in  succession  his  IfapoUon  le  Petit 
(1852),  and  his  bitter  satires  Leo  ehdtimente 
(1858).  Two  years  later  he  was  compelled,  on 
account  of  some  hostile  manifestation  to  the 
French  government,  to  remove  to  Gnemaey. 
He  ref oMd  to  accept  the  amnesty  offered  to 
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political  ezSks  in  1850.  Id  1856  he  published, 
under  &e  title  of  Lm  cantemplatwns,  a  colleo- 
lion  of  lyrical  and  personal  poems  which  are 
among  his  best  performances.  In  Nor.  1859, 
he  pabliahed  La  Ugende  de$  neelea  (2  vols.  8yo., 
Paris),  a  series  of  poems  mmnly  of  an  epical 
character.  He  has  ready  for  the  press  a  novel, 
Le$  midrahlM^  previously  announced  under  the 
name  of  Le»  mii^et.  His  most  important  polit- 
ical speeches  were  published  in  1851,  in  1  vol. 
870.  There  are  many  editions  of  his  literary 
works;  among  them  are  those  in  22  vols.  8vo. 
(Paris,  1819-'88) ;  the  illustrated  edition  (18 
vols.,  1840-^41)  ;  and  the  last  in  12  vols.  12mo. 
(1856-'8). — ^Two  sons  of  the  preceding,  Ohablbs 
YioTOB,  bom  in  1826,  and  Fbak^is  Yiotor, 
bom  in  1829,  distinguished  themselves  as  pupils 
of  the  Charlemagne  college,  and  in  1848,  '9,  '50 
contributed  to  the  newspaper,  L^Svinementf 
which  supported  the  politics  of  their  &ther. 
The  elder,  on  account  of  an  article  on  the  death 
penalty,  was  sentenced  to  6  months'  imprison- 
ment. Both  accompanied  their  father  in  his 
exile,  and  have  since  devoted  their  leisure  hours 
to  literature.  Charles  has  published  several  light 
novels,  among  which  La  Bohhne  dorie  was  espe- 
cially successful.  FrauQois,  after  translatmg 
with  considerable  success  the  sonnets  of  Shake- 
speare into  French,  has  undertaken  a  translation 
of  his  dramas;  *^ Hamlet"  has  already  appeared. 
—One  of  the  two  brothers  of  Victor  Hugo,  Julbs 
Abbi^  bom  in  1798,  died  in  1855,  deserves  men- 
tion as  a  literary  man.  Among  his  many  publi- 
cations were:  Etst&ire  de  lacampagne  cPE^Mgne 
en  1828  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1824) ;  France  jpiU 
iore$que^  on  description  desd^partemenU  et  eolo- 
nice  de  la  France^  &c.  (8  vols.  4to.,  1883) ;  Ihince 
mUitaire,  hittoire  dee  amUee  Franfoieee  de  terre 
et  dem&r  de  1792  a  1838  (5  vols.  4to.,  1884) ; 
France  histarique  et  monumentale^  hietoiregen^ 
rale  de  France  depute  lee  tempe  lea  plus  recuUs 
jtuqu^d  nos  jours^  iUustrie  et  expliquee  par  Us 
monuments  de  toutes  les  Spoques.  £c.  (6  vols. 
4to.,  with  maps  and  plans,  1886-^43). 

HUGUENOTS,  a  name  of  uncertain  origin, 
first  applied  to  all  heretics  in  France,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Calvinists.  Some  derive  it  from 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Tours  called  Hu- 
gons,  at  wmch  these  Protestants  held  their  first 
assemblies;  others  from  the  words  Buc  nos, 
with  which  their  protest  commenced ;  others 
from  aignos  (Germ.  Eidgenoss\  a  confederate. 
As  the  term  apparentlv  came  from  the  people,  it 
was  probably  derived,  as  the  JHctionnatre  de 
Tr^ux  suggests,  from  the  hiding  in  secret 
places  and  appearing  at  night  like  Kling  Hugon, 
the  great  hobgoblin  of  France.  The  reforma- 
tion, which  was  far  fh>m  being  entirely  religious 
even  in  Germany,  was  much  more  the  result 
of  secular  and  local  causes  in  France.  It  was 
consequently  but  little  influenced  by  Luther,  and 
before  Calvin  took  the  lead  was  almost  entirelv 
self-developing.  "  It  was  not,"  says  D' Aubigne, 
"  a  foreign  importation.  It  was  bom  on  French 
soil ;  it  germinated  in  Paris ;  it  put  forth  its 
■hoots  in  the  tmiversity  itself  that  second  author- 
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ity  in  Bomish  Christendom.^'  In  no  country  had 
there  been  more  anti-OathoIic  infiuences  at 
work  from  an  early  age.  Since  the  days  of  the 
troubadours  the  national  tendency  to  mirth  and 
satire  had  shown  itself  in  songs  and  legends  lev- 
elled at  the  priesthood,  and  even  in  relics  of 
French  ecclesiastical  art  are  found  vestiges  of 
a  f^>eedom  unknown  to  other  countries.  The 
existence  of  secret  doctrines  and  sects  remote- 
ly oriental  in  their  origin  and  heretical  in 
tiieir  tendency  is  manifest,  not  only  in  this 
ecclesiastical  art,  but  in  many  minor  political 
and  social  rebellions  against  the  church.  In 
time  the  orientalism  and  wild  superstitions  dis- 
appeared, but  the  opposition  to  tiie  established 
order  of  things  and  its  abuses  was  vigorously 
continued,  and  new  sects,  or  new  forms  of  old 
ones,  arose,  which  vigorously  advocated  these 
innovations.  Thus  there  resulted  a  constant 
change  from  the  obscure  sects  of  the  middle 
ages  to  the  Catharists  and  Waldenses,  the*  re- 
sult being  a  constantly  increasmg  spirit  of  re- 
volt, based  on  purely  moral  grounds  and  on  an- 
tagonism to  political  and  ecclesiastical  abuses, 
until  there  arose  such  bold  thinkers  as  Lef&vre 
d'£taples,  who  has  been  described  as  *'the  link 
connecting  ancient  times  with  modem  history, 
the  man  in  whom  the  transition  is  made  frcnn 
the  theology  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  theology 
of  the  reformation."  To  these  influences  was 
•added,  during  t^e  reign  of  Francis  I.,  the  very 
important  aid  of  courtly  fashion,  or  rather  the 
sympathy  of  those  nobles  and  scholars  who  had 
become  interested  in  the  revival  of  letters,  and 
by  whom  classic  art  and  literature  were  culti- 
vated with  a  zest  which  was  all  the  keener  be- 
cause such  studies  were  opposed  by  the  ortho- 
dox minority  of  the  monks.  There  was  in  G^- 
many  a  powerfbl  secular  and  merely  literary  side 
to  the  reformation,  which  attacked  the  priest- 
hood, firsCin  biting  Tannh&user  songs,  and  later 
in  the  EpistoUs  Obscurorym  Virorum,  But  all 
these  elements  of  courtly,  scholarly,  or  popular 
prelndice  were  far  exceeded  in  spirit  and  ener- 
gy in  France^  where  they  gave  birth  not  merely 
to  the  humor  of  Rabelais,  but  to  the  poetry  and 
philosophy  which  sprung  up  around  the  beauti- 
ml  Marguerite  of  Yalois,  queen  of  Navarre, 
from  whom  the  spirit  of  the  reformation  was 
transmitted  to  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  mother  of 
Henry  lY.  At  this  court  all  poets,  scholars, 
and  clergymen  more  or  less  tinctured  with  the 
spirit  of  reform,  such  as  Lef^vre,  Farel,  and 
Roussel,  were  welcome;  and  notwithstanding 
the  severe  form  which  Protestantism  soon  as- 
sumed, it  was  at  one  time  the  trae  centre  of  the 
French  reformation.  But  it  was  Indirectly  this 
worldly  and  festival  character  of  the  first  friends 
of  tiie  Protestant  cause  in  France,  with  their 
political  position,  which  subsequently  reacted 
on  it  and  prevented  it  from  becoming  the  state 
religion.  The  celebrated  concordat  agreed  upon 
between  Pope  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.,  relative  to 
the  nomination  and  consecration  of  bishops, 
&c.,  was  also  a  cause  of  this  want  of  success. 
The  parliament  of  Paris,  and  with  it  the  mdver- 
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sit7  and  many  of  the  clergy^  warmly  opposed 
the  concordat  as  an  innovation  on  tiie  part  of 
Rome ;  a  movement  which  had  the  effect  of 
alarming  the  king  lest  he  should  he  supposed  to 
sympathize  with  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
agitations.  It  was  therefore  easy  for  the  papal 
nuncio  to  persuade  the  king  that  *^  a  new  reli- 
gion disseminated  among  a  people  must  result 
in  a  change  of  kings."  It  was  in  the  city  of 
Meaux,  around  its  hishop  Briconnet,  that  a 
large  hody  of  men  inclined  to  the  new  faith 
began,  without  formally  professing  schism,  to 
act  as  reformers.  Among  these  were  Gerard 
Rousscl,  Francois  Yatable,  Martial  Mazurier, 
Joss6  Clicthou,  Michel  d^ Arande.  and  Guillaume 
Farel.  Their  labors,  joined  to  tne  political  and 
social  agitations  of  the  day,  soon  attracted  per- 
secution. It  is  remarkable  that  this  persecution 
in  IVance  acted  so  effectually  on  the  French 
reformation  as  to  free  it  in  a  great  measure 
from  excesses  such  as  those  of  the  Libertines 
and  Anabaptists  in  Germany.  Yet  it  would 
probably  have  fallen  away  had  not  the  strong 
Land  of  Calvin  taken  it  up.  Hence  we  find  the 
French  reformers  embodying  Calvin's  ideas  of 
ohurch  government  and  discipline  in  a  common 
confession  of  faith,  which  was  formally  done  at 
the  celebrated  general  synod  in  May,  1559.  It 
was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (1547-69) 
that  the  Huguenots  gathered  such  strength  as  to 
entertain  hopes  of  becoming  the  dominant  po-  . 
litical  party ;  hopes  which  were  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  several  of  the  royal  family,  such 
as  the  king  of  Navarre,  his  brother  the  prince  de 
Cond^,  and  many  of  the  noljlity,  including  the 
ChAtillons  and  Admiral  Ooligni,  favored  the 
reformation.  From  this  blending  of  religious 
reform  with  politics  arose  the  conspiracy  of 
Amboise,  whose  object  was  to  overthrow  the 
power  of  Duke  Francois  of  Guise  and  his  broth- 
er the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  with  Mary  of 
Scotland  ruled  the  kingdom  through  the  imbe- 
.cile  boy-king  Francis  11.  The  king  of  Navarre 
.  and  prince  de  Cond6  were  deeply  involved  in  this 
plot,  and  would  have  suffered  death  with  their 
Calvinist  friends  had  it  not  been  for  the  unex- 
pected demise  of  the  kins.  This  caused  a  pause 
m  persecution,  of  which  the  queen  mother, 
Catharine  de'  Medici,  and  the  ruling  party  avail- 
ed .themselves  for  political  purposes,  becoming 
more  moderate  in  their  treatment  of  reformers. 
By  extending  toleration  to  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  shrewdly  fo- 
mented quarrels  between  the  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans.  This  state  of  affairs,  which  led  to 
terrible  commotions,  was  again  temporarily 
^checked  by  .the  edict  of  January,  1562.  At  this 
time,  during  the  reigns  9f  two  successive  kings 
whose  intellectual  inferiority  rendered  a  regency 
always  necessary  (after  1659),  Catharine  de' 
Medici  held  the  reins  of  authority,  while  the 
dukes  of  Guise  flupported  by  the  Catholics,  and 
the  princes  of  Bourbon  by  the  Huguenots,  con- 
tended for  the  regency.  Some  liberal  conces- 
sions, made  for  pcuicy's  sake  by  Catharine  and 
the  Guises  to  the  Huguenots,  excited  the  anger 


of  the  Catholics,  and  to  allav  these  feelings  war 
was  renewed  and  raged  till  the  peace  of  St. 
Germain  (1570),  when  full  liberty  was  guaran- 
tied the  Huguenots,  and  the  king's  sister  given 
as  wife  to  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  leading 
Protestants  were  invited  to  Paris  to  the  nup* 
tials,  where  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
1572,  a  general  massacre  of  Protestants  was 
attempted  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen  moth- 
er. The  Huguenots,  with  Henry  of  Navarre 
as  leader,  now  battled  against  the  holy  league 
formed  by  the  Guises  and  Philip  II.  Charles 
IX.  died  a  victim  to  nervous  excitement  (1574), 
and  Henry  III.,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of 
the  league,  had  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  and  the 
cardinal  put  to  death,  and  fied  for  safety  to 
the  Protestant  camp.  He  was  himself  assas- 
sinated by  the  Dominican  CQ^ment  (1589),  and 
was  succeeded  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  who,  to 
pacify  these  terrible  disorders  in  France,  be- 
came a  Catholic,  but  secured  full  freedom  of 
conscience  and  all  political  and  religious  rights 
to  the  Huguenots  by  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1598). 
The  murder  of  Henry  IV.  by  Ravaillac  (1610) 
left  the  Protestants  without  a  protector.  Under 
his  young  son  and  successor  Louis  XIII.  their 
rights  were  soon  attacked.  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
determined  to  build  up  royal  power  and  crush 
all  jarring  elements^  at  one  time  made  war  upon 
the  Protestants,  driving  them  into  an  unlucky 
league  with  England,  which  resulted  in  the  siege 
and  capitulation  of  Rochelle.  But  his  treatment 
of  them  was  on  the  whole  tolerant,  though  its 
ultimate  result  was  to  greatly  dimini^  their 
numbers  and  weaken  their  power.  From  1629 
to  1661,  under  Richelieu,  and  especially  under 
his  successor  Mazarin,  there  was  comparative 
rest,  which  the  Protestants  repaid  by  exemplary 
fidelity  to  the  government,  resisting  the  over- 
tures of  the  great  Cond6,  and  actually  fighting 
against  him  to  sustain  the  throne  during  the 
minority  of  Louis  XIV.  But  this  service  was 
badly  repaid  by  Louis,  who,  after  ascending  the 
throne,  began  at  first  to  employ  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  their  creed  all  manner  of  means  both 
direct  and  indirect,  including  bribery  and  perse- 
cution. Having  thus  greatly  reduced  their  num- 
ber, he  resolved  to  take  a  step  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  banishing  them,  and  accordingly  in. 
1686  published  the  celebrated  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  on  which  occasion  at  least  600,- 
000  Protestants  took  reftigein  foreign  countries. 
From  this  time,  for  many  years,  their  cause  was 
completely  broken  in  Tronce,  At  the  revolu- 
tion, however,  their  civil  rights  were  restored, 
and  of  late  years  their  number  has  been  con- 
siderably increased,  through  external  as  weU 
as  internal  influences. — So  early  as  1555,  Coli- 
gni  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  establidi 
Huguenot  colonies  in  Brazil  and  Florida.  Many 
departed  for  North  America  even  before  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Some  settled 
in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  transmitting  to  us  the  fa- 
miliar names  of  Hasbrouck,  Deyo,  Dubois,  Le- 
f&vre,  Bevier,  and  Crispell.  As  early  as  1625 
several  Huguenot  families  settled  in  New  York 
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ity,  then  New  Amsterdam.  Eminent  among 
tiiese  were :  Pien-e  Valette,  Thomaa  Bayenx, 
Jean  Gazals,  J.  Jacqnes  Moulinarfl^  Jean  Bar- 
bene,  Abraham  Jounean,  Etienne  de  Lancey, 
D^Hariette,  Lafonds,  Girard,  Pineau,  David, 
Moraolt,  Ebrard,  Jay,  Gantler,  Bonrepaus, 
Tharze,  Barre,  Bodin,  Ravoux,  Richer,  Roussel, 
Bean,  and  Fresnean.  Others  founded  New 
Rochelle.  near  New  York,  named  in  honor  of 
the  Rocnelle  where  their  canse  had  suffered. 
Many  settled  on  Staten  island,  among  whom 
were  the  Guions,  Bedells,  and  Bisosways. 
Those  who  fled  to  Idassachusetts  were  settled 
in  Oxford,  Worcester  co.,  but  soon  removed  to 
Boston.  In  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  South 
Carolina  the  exiles  were  treated  with  the  great- 
est kindness,  land  being  given  them,  and  even 
freedom  from  taxation  granted.  Virginia  also 
rceived  a  number,  among  them  the  Trabues, 
Guerans,  Ghambon3,Maryes,  Ohastains,  Dupnys, 
Levilans,  Farsis,  and  others  whose  names  may  be 
found  in  "  Weiss's  History  of  the  French  Prot- 
estant Refugees.^'  Many  found  a  home  in  King- 
ston, R.  I.,  among  whose  names  occur  those  of 
Oarre,  Berton,  Ayrault,  and  Godefroy  or  God- 
frey ;  a  few  in  Pennsylvania ;  while  Maryland  re- 
ceived a  large  number  in  1690.  But  Charleston, 
S.  C,  was  their  favorite  resting  place,  where 
there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as  16,000.  Here 
they  added  whole  streets  to  the  city,  and  have 
even  at  the  present  day  a  church  following  the 
original  ritual.  A  large  proportion  of  the  first 
names  in  South  Carolina  are  of  Huguenot  origin. 
Among  those  who  were  from  tne  beginning 
of  eminent  respectability,  and  of  whom  most  of 
the  descendants  still  hold  an  honorable  rank, 
were  distinguished  tbe  Bayards,  Bonneaus,  Be- 
noits,  Bocquets,  Bacots,  Chevaliers,  Cordes, 
Chastagniers,  Dupr^s,  Delisles,  Duboscs,  Du- 
bois, Dutarques.  Be  la  Consili^res,  Dubourdieus, 
Fayssoux.  Gaillards,  Gendrons,  Horrys,  Gui- 
gnards,  Ungers,  Legar6s,  Laurenses,  Lansacs, 
Marions,  Mazycqs,  Manigaults,  Mallichamps, 
Neuvilles,  Perroneaus,  Porchera,  Peyres,  Rave- 
nels,  Saint  Juliens,  and  Travezants.  No  class 
of  emigrants  has  contributed  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers  a  greater  diare  to  the  pros- 
perity, intellectual  progress,  and  refinement 
of  the  United  States  than  these  exiles.  They 
were,  almost  without  exception,  persons  of 
superior  social  standing  and  good  education, 
yet  accustomed  by  reverses  to  labor.  Their 
floarishing  farms  around  Mannikin  were  the 
wonder  of  Virginia,  and  they  introduced  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  important  improvements  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures.  In  South  Caro- 
lina they  established  magnificent  plantations  o^ 
the  banks  of  the  Cooper,  bringing  thither  the 
olive  and  mulberry.  Many  of  the  favorite 
pears  of  North  America  derive  their  names 
from  them.  The  Huguenot  merchants  in  South 
Carolina,  among  whom  the  Laurenses,  Mani- 
gaults, and  Mazycqs  were  distinrguished,  were 
soon  regarded  as  the  most  active  and  thrifty  in 
the  province.  Wherever  they  settled  they  were 
noted  for  severe  morality,  great  charity,  and 


for  politeness  and  elegance  of  manners  far  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  English  ori- 
gin, but  which  have  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 
character  of  their  joint  descendants.  Of  seven 
presidents  who  directed  tlie  deliberiations  of  the 
congress  of  Philadelphia  during  the  revolution, 
three,  Henry  Laurens,  John  Jay,  and  Elias  Bou- 
dinot,  were  of  Huguenot  parentage. — ^Among 
the  copious  sources  existing  in  reference  to 
Huguenot  history,  the  reader  may  consult  B^za, 
EUtaire  ecclenattique  dea  eglue$  ri/ormlea  du 
royaume  de  France;  Weiss,  Histaire  dee  re- 
fugies  Froteetanis  de  France  (Paris,  1843; 
translated  by  H.  W.  Herbert,  New  York,  1854) ; 
Gieseler,  Lehrbuchder  Kirchengeechichte  (Bonn, 
1846-'7);  Berthold,  Deuteehland  und  die  Huge- 
notten  (Bremen,  1848) ;  P.  D.  F61ioe,  Histoire 
dee  Frotestants  de  France  depuie  Vorigine  de 
la  rSformation  iusqu'au  tenwe  prieent  (Paris, 
1851 ) ;  Soldan,  ffistorieches  Taeehenbnch  (Leip- 
sic,  1854);  the  Bulletin  de  la  eocieie  de  Vhte- 
toire  du  Frotestantieme  Franfaie:  and  La 
France  Froteetante,  by  Eugene  and  £mile  Haag 
(9  vols.,  Paris,  1869). 

HTJLIN,  or  Hullin,  Pikebk  Aitgustin,  count, 
a  French  general,  born  in  Pa^is,  Sept.  6,  1758, 
died  Jan.  9,  1841.  He  enlisted  in  the  army 
when  scarcely  18  years  old,  entered  the  regi- 
ment of  French  guard^  and  was  a  sergeant 
when  the  revolution  brose  out.  He  sided  with 
the  people,  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor 
and  humanity  at  the  takbog  of  the  Bastile,  July 
14, 1789,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  appointment 
of  captain  in  the  national  guards  under  Lafay- 
ette. During  the  reign  of  terror  he  was  incar- 
cerated, but  was  liberated  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre.  In  1796  he  joined  the  army  of 
Italy  under  Bonaparte,  who  appointed  him  ad- 
jutant-general ;  he  held  the  governorship  of 
Milan  in  1797-8,  assisted  in  the  defence  of 
Genoa  in  1799,  and  was  in  Paris  on  the  18th 
Brumaire,  when  he  supported  his  general.  He 
followed  Bonapat-te  in  Italy  during  the  cam- 
paign of  Marengo;  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral and  commander  of  the  foot  grenadiers  in  the 
consular  guard  in  1808 ;  presided  over  the  court 
martial  which  sentenced  the  duke  d^Enghien 
to  death,  March  20, 1804 ;  received  the  rank  of 
general  of  division  and  the  command  of  the  1st 
military  division  in  1807;  and  was  the  next 
year  created  count  of  the  empire.  He  held  the 
command  of  Paris  until  the  first  restoration; 
and  although,  after  the  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
he  had  sent  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new 
government,  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Bour- 
bons. He  resu  med  his  post  during  the  Hundred 
Days,  was  arrested  on  the  second  restoration, 
and  compelled  to  leave  France,  but  was  allowed 
to  return  in  1819.  Under  the  title  of  Espliea- 
tione  offertes  aux  hommee  impartiatix  au  eujet 
de  la  commiasion  militaire  tnstiiutie  en  Van 
Xn.  pour  juger  le  due  d?Enghien  (Paris,  1823), 
he  published  a  plain  account  of  the  part  he 
acted  in  that  tragedy. 

HULL,  or  Kinqston-ttpon-Httli^  a  municipal 
and  parliamentary  borough  and  leaport   of 
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England,  in  tbe  E.  riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the 
river  HaU,  at  its  month  in  the  Hnmber,  88  m. 
8.  E.  from  York,  174  m.  K  from  London,  and 
20  m.  from  the  sea;  pop.  in  1851,  84,690.  It 
is  bnilt  on  a  low  plain,  protected  against  inunda- 
tion hj  artificial  means,  and  extends  more  than 
2  m.  fuong  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hull,  and  nearlj 
the  same  distance  along  the  K  bank  of  the 
Hnmber.  The  streets  are  very  irregular^  bnt 
are  mostly  well  paved,  lighted,  and  dramed. 
The  residences  or  the  wealthy  inhabitants  are 
principally  in  the  parish  of  Scnlcoates  and  the 
new  quarter  called  liy  ton.  A  part  of  the  town 
built  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Hull  is  connect- 
ed with  the  remainder  by  a  bridge  of  4  arches. 
On  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  Junction  of 
the  two  rivers  there  is  a  garrisoned  citadel 
mounting  21  guns  which  commands  the  whole 
harbor.  Adjoining  it  is  the  new  Victoria  dock. 
The  old  dock,  opened  in  1778  on  the  Hull,  is 
1,708  feet  long,  254  feet  wide,  9  acres  in  extent, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  100  souare-rigr- 
ged  ships.  The  Hnmber  dock  was  buut  in  1807 
*  9,  ana  has  an  area  of  7  acres  with  accommo« 
datlon  for  70  ships ;  and  the  Junction  dock,  con- 
structed in  1827-»9,  has  an  area  of  6  acres,  can 
receive  60  sbips,  and  opens  into  both  the  Hnm- 
ber dock  and  the  old  dock.  There  is  also  a 
new  railway  dock  at  the  terminus  of  the  Hull 
and  Selby  railway.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings of  ihe  town  are  the  custom  house,  ex- 
change, post  ofBce,  mansion  house,  courts  of 
law,  gaol  and  house  of  correction,  assembly 
rooms  and  museum,  concert  rooms,  2  theatres, 
several  banks^  and  over  50  churches  and  chapels. 
A  new  com  exchange  was  opened  in  1856.  The 
Hobr  Trinity  church  is  a  handsome  cruciform 
edifice  of  several  dates ;  the  oldest  portion  was 
built  in  1270.  The  town  has  several  charitable 
schools,  one  of  which  educates  86  boys  to  be 
seamen,  and  is  connected  with  the  Trinity  house 
founded  in  1866  for  the  relief  of  decayed  sea- 
men and  the  widows  of  seamen.  Iliere  is  a 
marine  hospital  attached  to  it.  Hull  college, 
founded  in  1888,  occupies  a  fine  Grecian  build- 
ing. There  are  also  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  general 
infirmary,  a  school  of  medicine  and  anatomy, 
various  literary  associations  with  libraries,  and 
botanic  and  zoologicalgardens.  Among  the  emi- 
nent persons  bom  in  Hull  was  William  Wilber- 
foroe.  The  manufactures  include  canvas,  chains, 
•  machinery,  earthenware,  chemicals,  leather, 
sugar,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  &c.  There  are 
ship  bnUding  yards,  rope  walks,  saw  mills,  grist 
mills,  bone  mills,  and  oil  mills.  The  principal 
exports  are  hardware  ^d  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton and  woollen ;  the  imports,  timber,  tar,  pitch, 
rosin,  grain,  wool,  fiax,  hemp,  iron,  hides,  tallow, 
horns,  boneiB,  &c.  The  trade  is  chiefly  along  the 
coast,  with  the  Baltic  ports,  and  with  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Denmark.  Hull  is  an  im« 
portant  station  for  steam  packets  which  connect 
it  with  various  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
continent,  and  also  has  railway  communication 
with  nearly  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  re- 
gistered shipping  of  the  port>  Dec  81,  1856, 


consisted  of :  steam  vessels  62,  tonnage  14,096 ; 
sailing  vessels  432,  tonnage  60,078 ;  total,  ves- 
sels 494,  tonnage  64,196.  In  1866  the  entrances 
of  vessels  were  4,410,  tonnage  811,067 ;  ^ear«- 
ances  4,156,  tonnage  749,145. 

HULL,  Is^Ac,  a  commodore  in  the  American 
navy,  born  in  Derby,  Conn.,  March  9, 1776,  died 
in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  8, 1848.  He  commenced 
his  career  in  the  merchant  service,  and  was 
conmiissioned  as  lieutenant  in  the  navy  at  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  with  France  in 
1798.  In  1800  he  was  1st  lieutenant  of  the  frig- 
ate Constitution,  and  performed  a  very  gallant 
achievement  in  cutting  out  a  French  letter  of 
marque  from  under  the  guns  of  a  strong  batte^ 
in  the  harbor  of  Port  Platte,  St  Domingo.  It 
was  the  intention  of  Commodore  Talbot,  who 
commanded  the  squadron,  to  go  in  with  the 
ConstituUon,  and  capture  the  letter  of  marque, 
after  silencing  the  battery ;  but  as  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor  was  difficult,  he  abandoned  that 
idea.  A  small  sloop  which  had  sailed  from 
Port  Platte  a  few  days  before  was  detained, 
and  manned  at  sea  from  the  Constitution,  with 
about  90  seamen  and  marines,  under  Hull's 
command,  who  ran  into  Port  Platte  at  noonday, 
boarded  and  carried  the  letter  of  marque,  and 
then  landed  and  spiked  the  guns  of  the  batteiy, 
before  the  commanding  officer  could  prepare 
for  defence.  During  the  war  with  Tripoli, 
1802-'5,  Hull  served  with  distinction  in  the 
squadrons  of  Commodores  Preble  and  Barron,  in 
command  of  the  schooner  Nautilus  and  brig 
Argus,  participating  in  the  several  attacks  on 
the  dty  of  Tripoli  in  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, 1804,  and  sub8e4uently  cooperating 
with  Gen.  Eaton  in  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Deme.  In  May,  1804,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  master  commandant,  and  in  April,  1806, 
to  that  of  captain.  At  the  opening  of  the  war 
of  1812  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  Capt.  Hull  was  in  command  of  the 
frigate  Constitution,  and  in  July  of  that  year, 
while  cruising  off  Kew  York,  he  fell  in  with 
a  British  squadron  consisting  of  a  razee  of  64 
guns  and  4  frigates,  which  chased  the  Con- 
stitution closely  for  nearly  8  days  and  nights. 
The  wind  was  light  and  baffling,  with  occasional 
squalls,  nearly  the  whole  time,  and  at  one  x>eriod 
of  the  chase  Hull  resorted  to  a  novel  and  suc- 
cessful expedient.  The  ship  being  in  26  fathoms 
water,  the  boats  were  lowered,  and  all  the  spare 
rope  on  board,  fit  for  the  purpose,  was  coiled 
into  them,  and  bent  to  a  kedge,  which  was  car- 
ried out  nearly  a  mile  ahead  and  let  go.  The 
ship  was  waiped  up  to  this  kedge,  which  waa 
weighed  while  another  was  carried  out  In 
this  way  she  left  her  pursuers  before  they  dis- 
covered the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  The 
English  frigates  were  several  times  within  gun 
shot  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  seamanOke 
manner  in  which  she  was  handled,  and  advan- 
tage taken  of  every  puff  and  flaw  of  wind,  ex- 
dted  the  admiration  of  the  British  officers.  For 
62  hours  the  officers  could  only  catch  a  few 
moments'  sleep  at  long  intervals  by  throwing 
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themaelyeB  on  deck,  while  every  man  slept  at 
his  gaxL  It  should  be  mentioned  that  not  an 
anchor  was  ont  awaj  from  thcOonstitation,  or 
a  gun  lost,  or  a  boat  stove,  though  they  were 
mnch  nsed  in  towing  aud  kedging.  After  this 
remarki^le  escape,  Hull  went  into  Boston  for  a 
few  days,  whence  he  sailed  Aug.  8,  and  on  Ang« 
19,  in  lat  41**  41'  N„  long.  66'  48'  W.,  discovered 
a  ship  to  leeward,  which  was  soon  made  out  to  be 
an  English  frigate.  The  course  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  shaped  to  dose  with  this  vessel,  which 
hove  to  to  await  an  engagement.  At  6  P.  M.  the 
English  frigate  opened  her  fire  at  very  long 
range,  and  at  a  little  after  6  the  Constitution 
dosed  with  her,  when  both  ships  bore  up  and 
ran  off  under  easy  sail,  with  the  wind  on  the 
quarter,  and  a  fair  action  commenced,  yard  arm 
to  yard  arm,  at  about  half  pistol  shot  distance. 
In  10  minntes  the  mizzeh  mast  of  the  English 
frigate  was  shot  away,  and  soon  after  the  two 
ships  fell  foul  of  each  other ;  but  as  the  sea  was 
vexy  heavy,  and  the  fire  of  musketry  severe, 
it  was  impossible  for  either  party  to  board. 
In  a  few  moments  the  ships  separated,  and  as 
the  Constitution  shot  ahead,  the  fore  mast  of 
her  antagonist  fell,  carrying  with  it  the  main 
mast,  thus  reducing  her  to  a  wreck.  She  soon 
afterward  surrendered,  and  proved  to  be  H.B.M. 
frigate  Guerriere,  Capt.  James  A.  Dacres,  one 
of  the  ships  which  had  so  recently  chased  the 
Constitution.  Possession  was  taken  of  her 
soon  i^r  7  P.  M.,  and  at  daylight  the  next 
morning,  as  she  had  4  feet  of  water  in  her  hold, 
and  was  evidently  in  a  unking  condition^  the 
removal  of  the  prisoners  was  commenced,  and 
completed  by  8  P.  M.  The  wreck  was  now  set 
on  fire,  and  in  about  16  minutes  she  blew  up. 
The  Constitution  suffered  somewhat  aloft  in 
this  action,  though  but  little  in  her  hull.  Her 
lofls  was  14  killed  and  wounded,  including  Lieut. 
Bush  of  the  marines  among  the  former,  and 
Lieut.,  afterward  Commodore  Morris,  and  Sail- 
ing Master  Aylwin,  among  the  latter.  The  loss 
of  the  Guerriere  in  killed  and  wounded  was  79. 
About  two  hours  elapsed  from  the  commence- 
ment of  her  fire  at  long  range  until  she  struck, 
though  the  close  action  lasted  but  about  80 
minutes.  The  Constitution  was  the  larger  and 
heavier  sliip,  mounting  64  guns,  long  24s  and  82- 
pounder  carronades,  uie  Guerriere  mounting  49 
guns,  long  IBs  and  82-pounder  carronades.  As 
this  was  the  first  naval  action  of  the  war,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  very  important  one.  Capt.  Hull 
carried  his  prisoners  into  Boston,  where  he  was 
enthusiastically  received.  Congress  at  its  next 
session  presented  a  gold  medal  to  him,  and  sil- 
ver ones  to  each  commissioned  officer  under  his 
command  in  this  engagement.  After  the  war 
his  principal  services  were  in  command  of  the 
navy  yards  at  Boston  and  Washington,  of  our 
squadrons  in  the  Pacific  and  Mediterranean, 
and  in  the  board  of  navy  commissioners. 

HULL,  William,  an  American  revolutionary 
officer,  bom  in  Derby,  Conn.,  June  24,  1T63, 
died  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Kov.  29,  1826.  He  was 
graduated  ax  Yale  college  in  1772  studied  law 


at  litchfieid,  Oonn.,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1776.  He  entered  the  tony  of  the  rev- 
olution at  Cambridge  in  1776  as  captain  of  a 
Connecticut  company  of  volunteers;  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  8th  Massachu- 
setts regiment  in  1777,  and  to  that  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1779,  and  made  inspector  of  the  army 
nnder  Baron  Steuben.  He  was  in  the  battles  at 
White  Plains,  Trenton,  Princeton,  Stillwater, 
Saratoga,  Monmouth,  and  Stony  Point  He 
commanded  the  expedition  against  Morrisania^ 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Washing- 
ton and  of  congress.  His  services  throughout 
the  war  received  the  approbation  of  his  superior 
officers,  and  neither  his  courage  nor  patriotism 
was  ever  doubted.  After  the  war  he  was  imijor- 
general  of  the  8d  division  of  Massachusetts  mili- 
tia, and  a  state  senator,  and  was  appointed  by 
Jefferson  governor  of  Michigan  territory  In  1806. 
He  remained  in  this  office  till  1812,  when  he  was 
appointed  as  brigadier-general  to  the  command 
of  the  north-western  army.  He  marched  his 
troops  through  the  wilderness  to  Detroit,  heard 
of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  of  the  fall  of 
Michilimackinac,  which  let  loose  the  Indians  of 
the  north-west  upon  him,  cnMsed  int^anada, 
but  found  his  communications  cut  ofij  recrossed, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Brock  surrendered  tp 
that  officer  the  post  of  Detroit  and  the  territory. 
For  this  act  he  was  tried  two  years  after  by  a 
court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  The 
execution  of  the  sentence  was  remitted  by  the 
president  in  consideration  of  his  age  and  rev- 
olutionary services.  The  time  which  has  pass- 
ed since  uiese  events,  and  the  fiicts  which  have 
been  brought  to  light,  have  materially  modified 
the  opinions  of  the  public  concerning  this  trans- 
action. Historians  are  now  agreed  that  the 
difficulties  which  surrounded  Gen.  Hull  were 
so  great  that  we  need  not  ascribe  his  surrender 
either  to  treason  or  to  cowardice.  In  1824 
Gen.  Hull  published  a  series  of  letters  in  de- 
fence of  his  conduct  in  this  campaign.  They 
had  a  wide  circulation;  and  shortly  after,  a 
public  dinner  was  ^ven  to  him  in  Boston.  In 
1848  a  volume  was  published  in  Kew  York  on 
his  revolutionarv  services  and  the  campaign  of 
1812,  written  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Maria 
Campbell  of  G^rgia,  and  his  grandson,  the 
Bev.  James  F.  Clarke  of  Massachusetts. 

HULLAH,  John,  an  English  composer  and 
teacher  of  music,  bom  in  Worcester  in  1812. 
His  comic  opera  of  the  *' Village  Coquettes,'^ 
written  in  conjunction  with  Dickens,  and  pro- 
duced in  1886,  first  made  him  known  to  the 
public.    But  after  the  production  of  two  other 

rras,  he  turned  his  attention  about  1888  to 
establishment  in  England  of  popular  sing- 
ing schools,  similar  to  those  which  had  proved 
so  successful  in  Paris.  Since  1841  it  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  10,000  pupils  have  been 
nnder  his  personal  instruction  in  London,  beside 
many  thousands  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
By  his  own  exertions  and  the  aid  of  his  inends 
and  pupils  was  erected  in  1847-58  the  spacious 
singing  hall  in  Long-acre,  London,  known  as 
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8t  Martin's  hall,  in  wMoh  12  concerts  are  f^rea 
annually  by  his  pupils. 

HUMBER,  a  river  of  England,  separating  the 
counties  of  York  and  Lincolo.  It  is  principally 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Onse  and  the 
Trent.  Its  course  is  nearly  E.  as  far  as  Hull,  and 
8.  E.  thence  to  where  it  fidls  into  the  North  sea. 
It  is  about  40  m.  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth 
from  2  to  7  m.  The  chief  towns  on  its  banks 
are  Hull,  Goole,  and  Great  Grimsby.  By  means 
of  its  numerous  tributaries  it  drains  an  area  of 
10,000  sq.  m.  It  is  navigable  for  the  largest 
ships  to  Hull,  20  m.  from  the  sea,  and  through- 
out for  vessels  of  considerable  burden. 

HUMBOLDT.  I.  A  K  co.  of  Iowa,  inter- 
sected by  the  Bes  Moines  river,  which  receives 
Lizard  river  near  Humboldt,  the  capital;  area, 
576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  619.  It  has  an  un- 
dulating surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  produc- 
tions in  1859  were  818  bushels  of  wheat,  1,721 
of  oats,  11,642  of  Indian  corn,  6,791  of  potatoes, 
1,012  tons  of  hay,  820  gallons  of  molasses  made 
from  sorghum,  and  7,862  lbs.  of  butter.  11. 
A  N.  W.  CO.  of  OaL,  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  drained  by  Eel  river  and  its  branches ; 
area,  ah^t  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858  estimated 
at  4,020.  Humboldt  bay  lies  on  the  N.  W.  cor- 
ner of  the  county.  A  large  part  of  the  surface 
is  covered  with  excellent  redwood,  pine,  spruce, 
and  other  timber.  The  productions  in  1858 
were  40,000  bushels  of  wheat,  2,250  of  Indian 
corn,  48,000  of  oats,  10,000  of  barley,  25,000  of 
peas,  25,000  of  potatoes,  and  100,000  lbs.  of 
butter.  There  were  9  saw  mills  and  4  grist 
mUls.    Organized  in  1858.    Capital,  Eureka. 

HUMBOLDT,  a  river  of  the  W.  part  of  Utah, 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams  which  rise 
on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Humboldt  mountains,  a 
range  extending  from  the  Snowy  mountains  on 
the  N.  border  of  the  territory  about  250  m.  in 
a  S.  S.  W.  direction.  The  river  flows  first  W. 
by  S.,  then  N.  by  W.,  S.  W.,  and  for  the  last  50  m. 
of  its  course  due  S.,  falling  into  Lake  Humboldt, 
a  fine  clear  sheet  of  water  about  15  m.  long  ana 
40  m.  in  circumference,  in  Tooele  county.  This 
lake  is  known  as  the  "  sink"  of  Humboldt  river ; 
it  has  no  ouUet  The  river  is  850  m.  long,  but 
is  in  no  place  larger  than  a  mill  stream,  and  not 
even  a  canoe  has  ever  navigated  it.  Its  sources 
are  pure,  but  it  soon  becomes  impregnated 
with  alkaline  matter.  Its  banks  are  destitute 
of  timber  and  almost  without  shrubs,  and  are 
among  the  barrenest  parts  of  the  great  basin  of 
Utah.  It  has  no  tributary  except  one  small 
brook.  As  the  only  considerable  stream  flow- 
ing E.  or  W.  through  the  great  basin,  it  is  the 
ordinary  emigrant  route  from  the  Great  Salt 
lake  to  California. 

HUMBOLDT,  Fkiedmoh  Hkinbioh  Alexan- 
der TON,  baron,  a  German  naturalist,  the  most 
distinguished  savant  of  the  19  th  century,  bom 
in  Berlin,  Sept.  14,  1769,  died  there,  May  6, 
1859.  He  was  less  than  10  years  old  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  who  had  been  adjutant  of 
Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  in  the  7  years' 
war,  and  afterward  a  Prussian  royal  councillor. 


He  and  his  elder  brother  WilMam  were  educat- 
ed at  home,  with  special  carQ  in  the  natural 
sciences,  and  heard  private  lectures  from  Fisch- 
er in  mathematics,  Engel  in  philosophy,  and 
Dohm  in  politics.  In  1787  he  studied  at  the 
university  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  returned 
to  Berlin  in  the  following  year,  and  applied  him- 
self to  the  technology  of  manufactures  and  to 
the  Greek  language.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  young  botanist  Willdenow  led  him  to  grat- 
ify his  tastes  in  the  study  of  the  cryptogamous 
plants  and  of  the  numerous  family  of  grasses. 
He  passed  a  year  (1789-'90)  at  the  university  of 
Gottingen,  studying  philology  under  Heyne,  and. 
exten^g  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  by 
the  instructions  of  Blumenbach,  Beckmann, 
Lichtenberg,  and  Link,  and  by  excursions  on 
the  Hartz  mountains  and  the  bfmks  of  the  Bhine. 
His  first  literary  attempt,  on  the  art  of  weaving 
among  the  Greeks,  was  never  published.  His 
first  published  work,  the  fruit  of  an  excursion 
from  the  university,  was :  Ueber  die  BoMolta  am 
BheiTiy  nebst  Uhtemtchungen  dl^er  Syenit  und 
Basanit  der  Alien  (Berlin,  1790).  A  rapid  but 
very  instructive  journey  which  he  made  in 
1790,  in  company  with  George  Forster,  through 
Belgium,  Holland,  England,  and  France,  gave 
him  a  sudden  passion  for  seafaring  and  a  desire, 
which  he  constantly  cherished,  to  visit  the  trop- 
ics. He  returned  to  Germany  with  the  purpose 
of  devoting  himself  to  finance  as  a  business,  and 
repaired  to  a  mercantile  academy  at  Hamburg, 
where  he  heard  lectures  on  the  functions  d£ 
money,  learned  bookkeeping,  familiarized  him- 
self with  counting-house  affairs,  and  practised 
the  modem  languages  with  the  numerous  stu- 
dents from  various  parts  of  Europe.  He  also 
came  into  contact  with  EHopstock,  Yoss,  Clau- 
dius, and  the  two  Stolbergs.  On  a  visit  to  his 
mother  in  the  following  year  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  change  his  career  and  to  engage  in 
practical  mining ;  and  he  went  to  the  mining 
academy  at  Freiberg,  where  for  8  months  he  en- 
joyed the  private  instruction  of  Werner,  and  the 
friendship  of  Freiesleben,  Von  Buch,  and  Del 
Rio,  the  last  of  whom  12  years  later  he  found 
settled  in  Mexico.  He  wrote  while  there  a  de- 
scription of  the  subterranean  flora,  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  experiments  on  the  color  of  plants 
withdrawn  from  the  light  and  surrounded  by 
irrespirable  gases,  entitled  Flora  Suhterranea 
FrU>ergensi8y  et  Aphorismi  ex  Physiologia  Chem- 
ica  Plantarun^  which  first  appeared  in  1793. 
With  Freiesleben  he  made  the  first  geognostic 
description  of  one  of  the  Bohemian  mountain 
ranges.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  by  the  min- 
ister Yon  Heinitz  assessor  in  the  mining  depart- 
ment, and  accompanied  that  statesman  to  the 
margraviate  of  Baireuth,  where  he  was  promot- 
ed to  the  post  of  superior  mining  officer  in  the 
Fichtelgebirge,  in  the Franconian  principalities; 
and  he  took  up  his  residence  in  a  mountain 
hamlet  near  Naila.  This  office  he  held  5  years 
(1792-'7),  with  numerous  interruptions.  In 
1 793~'4  he  explored  the  mining  districts  in  Upper 
Bavaria^  Galicia,  and  southern  Prassia.  In  1794 
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he  accompanied  the  baron  Ton  Hardenberg  to 
Frankfort  at  his  solicitation,  and  was  employed 
hi  hia  cabinet  correspondence  and  in  missions 
to  the  head-qnarters  of  Held  Marshal  von  Mdl- 
lendorf.  On  his  retarn  he  experimented  on  the 
nature  of  fire-damp  in  mines,  and  made  danger- 
ous researches  with  a  lamp  and  a  respiratory 
machine  constmcted  on  the  principle  of  Bed- 
does,  in  spaces  artificially  filled  with  irrespirable 
gases.  In  1T95  he  made  a  geognostic  jonmej 
through  the  Tyrol,  Lombardy,  and  Switzerland, 
gaining  instruction  from  Yolta  in  Gomo  and 
Scarpa  in  Pavia.  In  1796  he  was  sent  on  a  dip- 
lomatic mission  to  the  head-quarters  of  Gen. 
Moreau  in  Swabia^  and  was  urged  by  Gen.  De- 
saix  to  abandon  his  intended  visit  to  the  trop- 
ical regions  of  the  new  world  in  order  to  attach 
himself  to  the  already  meditated  French  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt.  From  the  time  when  he  first 
heard  of  Galvani*s  discoyery  he  had  ac<}umulated 
materials  for  his  work  Uebir  die  gereizte  Mushel- 
imd  IfenenfaseTj  neb»t  Vermuthungen  aher  den 
ehemuehen  Procen  dee  Lehene  in  der  Thier-  tind 
jytaneentoelt  (3  vols.,  Berlm,  1797-'9).  He  also 
fiuniliarized  himself  with  nractical  astronomy, 
especially  with  the  use  of  tne  sextant  for  deter- 
mming  geographical  positions.  On  the  death 
of  his  mother  he  resolved  to  prosecute  his  pur- 

Cof  a  great  scientific  en^edition.  Leaving 
euth  in  1797,  he  passed  8  months  at  Jena, 
in  intimate  relations  with  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
studied  anatomy  under  Loder,  and  then  began 
a  second  journey  to  Italy,  with  a  desure  to  see 
the  volcanoes  Vesuvius,  Stromboli,  and  Etna 
before  his  departure  from  Europe.  The  revolu- 
tionary condition  of  Italy  made  his  purpose  im- 
practicable, and  he  passed  thewinterin  Saltzburg 
and  Berchtosgaden,  occupied  with  meteorologi" 
cal  observations.  There  he  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  Lord  Bristol  to  accompany  him  on  an 
excursion  to  Upper  Egypt,  intending  also  to 
proceed  to  Syria  and  Palestine.  He  visited 
I^aris  to  procure  the  requisite  scientific  instru- 
ments, when,  in  the  month  (May,  1798)  of  Na- 
poleon's departure  from  Toulon  for  Alexandria^ 
he  heard  that  Lord  Bristol  was  arrested  at  Mi- 
Ian  charged  with  having  secret  political  designs 
in  Egypt.  Remaining  m  Paris,  ne  was  received 
with  favor  by  the  most  distinguished  scholars, 
and  became  intimate  with  the  future  companion 
of  his  travels,  the  young  botanist  Bonpland. 
At  this  time  the  members  of  the  institute,  the 
professors  of  the  jardin  dee  plantee^  and  the 
whole  learned  public  were  interested  in  the  voy- 
age of  circumnavigation  which  the  directory  had 
decreed  and  put  under  the  command  of  Cant. 
Baudin.  The  expedition  was  to  explore  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  South  America 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Panama,  to  touch  at 
many  islands  of  the  South  sea.  New  Zealand, 
and  Madagascar,  and  to  return  by  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Huml>oldt  received  from  the  di- 
rectory permission  to  join  the  expedition  witii 
his  instruments,  and  to  leave  it  when  and  where 
he  wished.  After  several  months  of  suspense, 
the  necessities  of  war  obliged  the  government 


to  postpone  indefinitely  the  whole  undertak- 
ing. Thus  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  travel, 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  the 
Swedish  consul  Slgoldebrand,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  his  court  to  carry  presents  to 
the  dey  of  Algiers,  and  he  intended  to  proceed 
by  way  of  Tunis  to  Egypt.  The  delay  of  the 
Swedish  frigate,  and  the  news  from  Barbary 
that  during  the  war  between  the  Turks  and 
French  every  person  arriving  from  a  French 
port  was  thrown  into  prison,  thwarted  this 
purpose.  He,  therefore,  in  company  with  Bon- 
pland,  resolved  to  spend  the  winter  in  Spain ; 
and  passing  leisurely  through  Perpignan,  Bar- 
celona, Montserrat,  and  Valencia,  making  botan- 
ical, astronomical,  and  magnetic  observations 
by  the  way,  they  reached  Madrid  in  Feb.  1799. 
Under  the  patronage  of  the  first  secretary  of 
state,  Don  Mariano  Luis  de  Urquijo,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  distinguished  favor  at  court ;  and 
from  merely  personal  confidence,  since  he  was 
recommended  by  no  other  court,  all  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  America  and  the  East  Indies 
were  opened  to  him.  He  received  two  pass- 
ports, one  from  the  first  secretary  of  state,  the 
other  from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  which  per- 
mitted him  the  free  use  of  all  instruments  for 
astronomical  and  geodetic  observations,  the 
measurement  of  mountains,  the  collection  of 
objects  of  natural  history,  and  investigations 
of  every  kind  that  might  lead  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  Such  extensive  privileges  had 
never  before  been  granted  to  any  traveller. 
He  left  Madrid,  measuring  the  elevations  on 
his  way  through  Old  Castile,  Leon,  and  Galicia. 
and  on  June  5,  1799,  embarked  with  Bonpland 
in  the  frigate  Pizarro  from  Corunna.  Happily 
avoiding  the  English  cruisers,  they  reached 
Tenerifre  on  June  19,  where  they  tarried  to 
ascend  the  peak  and  to  make  many  observa- 
tions on  the  natural  features  of  the  island, 
and  arrived  at  Cumana,  in  Venezuela,  July  16, 
1799.  After  exploring  the  Venezuelan  prov- 
inces for  18  months,  residing  the  latter  part 
of  the  time  at  Caracas,  they  set  out  for'  the  in- 
terior from  Puerto  Cabello  over  the  grassy 
plains  of  Calabozo  to  the  river  Apure,  a  branch 
of  the  Orinoco.  In  Indian  canoes,  consisting  of 
hollow  trunks  of  trees,  they  made  their  way  to 
the  most  southern  post  of  the  Spaniards,  Fort  San 
Carlos,  on  the  Rio  Negro,  within  two  degrees 
of  the  equator.  They  could  have  advanced  only 
by  taking  their  boats  over  land,  and  therefore 
returned  through  the  Cassiquiare  to  the  Orinoco, 
which  they  followed  to  Angostura,  proceeding 
thence  to  Cumana.  This  journey  through  wild 
and  unfrequented  regions  was  the  first  which 
fhrnished  any  positive  knowledge  of  the  long 
disputed  bifurcation  of  the  Orinoco.  They 
sailed  to  Havana,  but  after  a  few  months  hast- 
ened to  seek  some  southern  port,  hearing  a  false 
report  that  Baudin,  whom  they  had  promised 
to  Join,  had  appeared  on  the  western  coast  of 
South  America.  From  Batabano,  on  the  S.  of 
Cuba,  they  embarked  in  March,  1801.  The 
aeason  of  the  year  forbade  the  execution  of  their 
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plan  of  going  to  Carthagena  and  Panama,  and 
they  sailed  for  54  days  np  the  river  Magdalena 
to  Honda,  in  order  to  reach  the  high  plateau  of 
Bogota.  Thence  they  made  ezcaraioDs  to  the 
most  remarkable  natural  features  of  the  snr- 
roundiug  country.  In  Sept.  1801,  in  spite  of 
the  rainy  season,  they  b^^  to  journey  south- 
ward, passed  Ibagua,  the  Cordillera  de  Quindiu 
(at  an  altitude  of  11,500  feet,  their  highest  en- 
campment by  night),  Cartago,  Popayan,  Alma* 
guer,  and  the  lofty  plain  of  los  Pastes,  and 
reached  Quito  after  experiencing  the  greatest 
difficulties  for  4  months,  Jan.  6,  1802.  The 
next  5  months  passed  in  comprehensive  investi- 
gations of  the  elevated  vale  of  Quito,  and  of  the 
chain  of  snow-capped  volcanoes  which  surround 
it.  Favored  by  circumstances,  they  ascended 
some  of  these  to  heights  not  before  attained. 
On  Chimborazo  thev  reached  (June  28, 1802) 
the  unprecedented  altitude  of  18,096  feet,  about 
8L276  feet  higher  than  the  point  reached  by  La 
Oondamine  on  the  Gorazon  in  1788,  and  they 
were  prevented  only  by  a  deep  crevasse  from 
advancing  to  the  summit  They  were  Joined 
at  Quito  by  an  enthusiastic  young  French 
scholar,  Carlos  Montufar,  son  of  the  marquis  of 
Selvalegre,  who  attended  tliem  throughout  their 
wanderingis  in  Peru  and  Mexico  and  iMick  to 
Paris.  Over  the  pass  of  the  Andes  in  the  para- 
mo of  Assuay,  by  Cuenca  and  Loja^  they  de- 
scended into  the  vale  of  the  upper  Amason  at 
Jaen  de  Bracamoras,  and  traversing  the  plateau 
of  Caxamarca,  by  the  mountain  city  Micuipampa 

g. 1,140  feet  high,  near  the  silver  mines  of 
hota),  they  reached  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Peruvian  Andes.  From  the  summit  of 
Guangamarca  (0,000  feet  high)  they  enloyed  for 
the  first  time  the  long-sought  view  of  tlie  Pa- 
dfic  They  reached  the  coast  at  Truxillo,  and 
travelled  through  the  sandy  deserts  of  lower 
Peru  to  Lima.  After  one  of  the  principaJ  de- 
signs of  their  Peruvian  journey,  the  observation 
of  the  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun,  was  ful- 
filled, they  embarked  from  Callao  in  Deo.  1802, 
and  after  a  wearisome  voyage  reached  Acapulco 
in  Mexico,  March  28,  1803.  They  arrived  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  in  April,  remained  there  a 
few  months,  and  then  visited  Guanajuato  and 
Yalladolid,  the  province  of  Michoacan  near  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  volcano  of  Jorullo,  which 
had  first  broken  out  in  1759,  and  returned  by 
way  of  Toluca  to  the  capital.  They  remidned 
in  that  city,  then  distinguished  for  wealth  and 
the  culture  of  its  better  class  of  citizens,  long 
enough  to  arrange  their  rich  collections  and  to 
reduce  their  various  observations  to  order.  In 
Jan.  1804^  after  having  measured  the  volcano 
of  Toluca  and  the  Oofre  de  Perote,  they  de- 
scended through  the  oak  forests  of  Jalapa  to 
Vera  Cruz,  where  they  escaped  from  the  prev- 
alent yellow  fever.  They  compared  their  baro- 
metric measurement  of  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  highland  of  Mexico  with  that  which  they 
had  formerly  completed  of  the  western  declivity, 
and  made  a  profile  of  the  country  from  sea  to 
sea,  the  first  that  was  ever  given  of  any  entire 


country.  On  March  7, 1804^  Humboldt  aioled 
from  tike  coast  of  Mexico  for  Havana,  where 
during  a  two  months'  residence  he  completed 
the  materials  for  his  Sasai  poUtiqus  mir  WU 
de  Cuba  (Paris;  1826).  He  embarked  thence 
with  Bonpland  and  Montufar  for  Philadelphia, 
enjoyed  a  friendly  reception  at  Washington  from 
President  Jefferson,  and  leaving  the  new  world 
landed  at  Bordeaux,  Aug.  8, 1804^  having  spent 
about  5  years  in  America,  and  gained  a  luger 
store  of  observations  and  collections  in  all  de- 
partments of  natural  science,  in  geography, 
statistics,  and  ethnography^  than  all  previous 
travellers.  He  selected  Pans  for  his  reaidenoei 
no  other  city  offering  so  many  aids  to  sci- 
entific study  or  having  so  many  distinguished 
savants,  and  remidned  there  till  March,  1805^ 
arranging  his  numerous  collections  and  manu- 
scripto,  and  experimenting  with  Gay-Lussac  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  polyteclinic  school  on  the 
chemical  elements  of  the  atmosphere.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Grav-Lussao,  who  exerted  a 
lasting  influence  on  his  chemical  studies,  in  a 
visit  to  Bome  and  Naples,  and  also  by  Yon 
Buch  on  his  return  through  Switzerland  to 
Berlin,  where,  after  an  absence  of  9  years,  he 
arrived  Nov.  16. 1805.  In  the  hope  of  momfy- 
ing  the  ignomimous  treaty  of  Tilsit  by  negotia- 
tion, the  government  resolved  in  1808  to  send 
the  young  brother  of  the  king,  Prince  William 
of  Prussia,  to  the  emperor  Napoleon  at  Paris. 
During  the  French  occupation  of  Berlin  Hum- 
boldt had  been  busy  in  his  garden  making 
hourly  observations  of  the  magnetic  declination, 
and  he  now  unexpectedly  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  king  to  accompany  Prince  William 
on  his  difficult  mission,  and  to  aid  him  by  hia 
greater  knowledge  of  influential  persons  and 
experience  of  the  world.  As  the  condition  of 
Grermany  made  it  impracticable  to  publish  there 
his  large  scientific  works,  he  was  permitted  by 
King  Frederic  William  IIL,  as  one  of  the  8 
foreign  members  of  the  French  academy  of  sd- 
ences,  to  remain  in  Paris,  which  was  his  resi- 
dence, excepting  brief  periods  of  absence,  from 
1808  to  1827.  There  appeared  his  Foyo^^auflsr^ 
gums  iquifumales  du  nouveau  monde  (8  vols,  fol., 
with  an  atlas,  Paris,  1809-'25;  translated  into 
German,  6  vols.,  Btuttgart,  1825-'82).  When 
in  1810  his  elder  brother  resigned  the  direction 
of  educational  affairs  in  Prui»a  to  become  am- 
bassador at  Vienna,  the  former  post  was  urged 
upon  Humboldt  by  Hardenberg;  but  he  de* 
cuned  it,  preferring  his  independence,  espe- 
cially as  the  publication  of  his  astronomical, 
zoological,  and  botanical  works  was  not  yet  far 
advanced.  Though  the  position  was  one  of  the 
highest  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  he  chose  to  re- 
main in  the  society  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
then  made  Paris  the  centre  of  intellectual  coltureu 
There  he  became  one  of  the  celebrated  aacUU 
d^AreueU.  He  had  also  already  decided  upon  a 
second  scientific^xpedition  throng  up]>6r  Indiai 
the  region  of  the  Himalaya,  and  Thibet,  in  pre- 
paration for  which  he  was  dilu;ently  learning 
the  Persian  language  under  Sylvestre  de  Sacj 
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and  Andr6  da  Neroiai.  He  aooepted  from  Gotrnt 
Eomanzoff  in  1812  an  inyitatidn  to  acoompany  a 
Bossian  expedition  over  Kashgar  and  Tarkimd 
to  the  highlands  of  Thibet,  but  the  outbreak 
of  war  between  Bnssia  and  France  caosed  the 
abandonment  of  the  plan.  The  political  events 
between  the  poaoe  of  Paris  and  the  congress  of 
Ait  la  Ohapeue  gave  him  occasion  for  several  ex- 
cursions. He  went  to  England  in  the  suite  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  in  1814^  again  in  company  with 
At^  when  his  brother  was  appointed  ambas- 
sador to  London,  and  again  in  1818  with  Valen- 
ciennes from  Paris  to  London  and  from  London 
to  Aix  la  Ohapelle,  where  the  king  and  Har- 
denberg  wished  to  have  him  near  them  dur- 
ing the  congress.  He  also  accompanied  the 
king  to  the  congress  of  Yerona  and  thence 
to  Bome  and  Naples,  and  in  182T,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  monarch,  gave  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  and  returned  by  wav  of  London 
and  Hamburg  to  Berlin,  where  in  the  following 
.  winter  he  delivered  public  lectures  on  the  cos- 
mos. In  1829  began  a  new  era  in  his  active 
career.  He  undertook,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  czar  Nicholas,  an  expedition  to  northern 
Asia,  the  Ohinese  Soongaria,  and  the  Caspian 
sea,  which  was  magnificently  fitted  out  by  the 
influence  of  the  minister.  Count  von  Cancrin. 
The  exploration  of  mines  of  gold  and  platinum, 
the.  disoovery  of  diamonds  outside  of  the  tropics, 
astronomical  and  magnetio  observations,  and 
geognostio  and  botanical  collections,  were  the 
principal  results  of  this  undertaking,  in  which 
Humboldt  was  accompanied  by  Ehrenberg  and 
Gustav  Bose.  Their  00x0*60  lay  through  Mos- 
cow, Ejizan,  and  the  ruins  of  old  Bi^hari  to 
Ekaterinburg,  the  gold  mines  of  the  Xfral,  the 
platinum  mines  at  K^ni  Taghilsk,  Bogoslovsk, 
yerhoturye,  and  Tobolsk,  to  Barnaul,  Sohlang^ 
enberg,  and  Ustkamengorsk  in  the  Altai  region, 
and  thence  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  From  the 
snow-covered  Altai  mountains  the  travellers 
turned  Award  the  southern  part  of  the  Ural 
range,  and,  attended  by  a  jnUk  of  armed  Cos- 
oackiB,  traversed  the  great  steppe  of  Isohim,  passed 
through  Petrojpavlovsk,  Omsk,  Miask,  the  salt 
lake  of  Bmen,  Zlatoosk,  Ta^anay,  Orenburg,  Ur- 
alsk (the  principal  seat  of  the  Uralian  Cossacks). 
Saratov  Dabovka,  Tzaritzyn,  and  the  beautifm 
Moravian  settlement  Sarepta,  to  Astrakhan  and 
the  Caspian  sea.  They  visited  the  Calmuck  chief- 
tain Sered  Dshab,  and  returned  by  Voronezh, 
Tula,  and  Moscow.  The  entire  Journey  of  oyer 
10,000  miles  was  made  in  9  months ;  its  results 
are  given  in  Bose's  Mineralogisch-geognoituehe 
JUise  naeh  dem  Ural^  Altai und  dsm  Katpisehen 
Metre  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1837-*42),  and  in  Hum- 
boldt's Ane  emtrale,  recherehee  eur  lee  ehainee  de 
mantoffnee  et  la  dimatologie  eomparee  (8  vols., 
Paris,  1843 ;  translated  into  German  by  Mahl- 
mann.  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1848-^4).  It  extended  the 
knowledge  of  telluric  magnetism,  since  in  con* 
sequence  of  it  the  Bussian  imperial  academy 
established  a  series  of  magnetic  and  meteoro- 
lo^cal  stations  from  6t  Petersburg  to  Peking, 
an  example  which  was  afterward  followed  by 


the  British  goyemment  in  the  soutbem  hemi- 
sphere. The  convulsions  of  1830  gave  a  more 
political  direction  to  Humboldt's  activity  for 
several  years,  without  interrupting  his  scien- 
tific career.  .  He  had  accompanied  the  crown 
prince  of  Pnuda  in  May,  1830,  to  Warsaw,  to 
the  last  constitutional  diet  opened  by  the  em- 
peror Nicholas  in  person,  and  he  attended  the 
king  to  the  baths  of  TOplitz.  On  the  news  of 
the  French  revolution  and  the  accession  of 
Louis  Philippe,  he  was  selected,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  his  long  intimacy  with  the  bouse  of 
Orleans,  to  convey  to  Paris  the  Prussian  recog^ 
nition  of  the  new  monarch,  and  to  send  political 
advices  to  Berlin.  The  latter  office  fell  to  him 
agidn  in  1884-'5,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  ful- 
fil it  6  times  in  the  following  12  years,  residing 
4  or  5  months  in  Paris  on  each  mission.  To 
this  period  belongs  the  publication  of  his  JExa- 
men  critique  de  la  ghgraphie  du  nouveau  wnr 
tinent  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1885-^8 ;  translated  into 
German  by  Ideler,  5  vols.,  Berlin,  1836  et  teq,). 
He  made  a  rapid  journey  with  King  Frederic 
William  lY.  to  England  in  1841,  to  attend  the 
baptism  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  Denmark  in 
1845,  and  resided  in  Paris  several  months  in 
1847-8,  from  which  time  be  lived  in  Prusflia, 
usually  in  Berlin,  pursuing  his  scientific  labors 
in  his  advanced  age  with  undiminished  zeal  and 
energy. — Humboldt  is  distinguished,  as  a  man 
of  science,  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
researches,  and  especially  for  the  skill  and  com- 
pleteness with  which  he  connected  his  own 
observations  with  all  the  stores  of  previous 
knowledge,  and  for  the  clearness  with  which  he 
expounded  facts  in  their  relations.  This  tenden- 
cy appeared  in  one  of  his  earliest  works  on  the 
contractions  of  the  muscles  and  nerves,  in  which, 
after  the  progress  of  physiology  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  may  still  be  seen  the  sagacity  of 
his  experiments  on  galvanism,  and  the  truth  of 
most  of  the  inferdftces  which  he  drew.  In  his 
travels  he  measured  elevations,  and  investigated 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  thermometrical  re- 
lations, at  the  same  time  collecting  herbariums, 
and  founding,  by  a  combination  of  the  materials 
in  his  hands,  the  new  science  of  the  geography 
of  plants.  Linn»us  and  some  of  his  successors 
had  observed  some  of  the  more  palpable  phe- 
nomena of  the  migrations  of  plants,  without) 
however,  considering  elevation  or  temperature. 
It  remained  for  Humboldt  to  bring  together  the 
vast  series  of  facts  collected  from  the  most  re- 
mote points,  to  combine  tiiem  with  his  own  ob- 
ser^tions,  to  show  their  connection  with  the 
laws  of  physics,  and  to  develop  the  principles  in 
accordance  with  which  the  infinitely  numerous 
forms  of  the  vegetable  world  have  been  spread 
over  the  earth.  He  was  the  first  to  see  that 
this  distribution  is  connected  with  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air,  as  well  as  with  the  altitudes  of 
the  surface  on  which  they  grow,  and  he  system- 
atized his  researches  into  a  general  exposition 
of  the  laws  by  which  the  distribution  of  plants 
is  regulated.  Connected  with  this  subject  he 
made  those  extensive  investigations  into  the 
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mean  temperatnre  of  a  large  number  of  places 
on  the  snrfaoe  of  the  globe,  which  led  to  the 
drawing  of  the  isothermal  lines,  so  important 
in  their  influence  in  shaping  physical  geograi>hy 
and  giring  accoraoy  to  the  mode  of  repreeentinff 
natural  phenomena.  Before  Humboldt  we  had 
no  graphic  representations  of  complex  natural 
phenomena,  which  make  them  easily  compre- 
hensible, even  to  minds  of  moderate  culnva- 
tion.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  mode 
of  representing  natural  phenomena  has  rendered 
it  possible  to  introduce  into  the  more  element- 
ary works  the  broadest  generalizations  from  the 
investigations  of  Humboldt  in  South  America. 
By  associating  many  important  questions  with 
botany,  he  made  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  the  natural  sciences.  He  showed  the  pow- 
erful influence  exercised  by  vegetable  nature 
upon  the  soil,  upon  the  character  of  a  people, 
and  upon  the  historical  development  of  the 
human  race.  This  new  view  of  the  connection 
between  the  physical  sciences  and  human  his- 
tory opened  a  path  which  has  been  followed 
by  a  school  of  subsequent  investigators  with 
novel  and  important  results.  Though  wholly 
free  from  mystical  meanings  and  obscure  phra- 
seology, his  works 'are  marked  by  poetical  con- 
ceptions of  nature  wherever  it  is  his  aim  to 
present  broad  and  complete  pictures.  His 
delineations  of  the  tropical  countries  give  de- 
light to  readers  who  have  no  special  knowl' 
edge  or  interest  in  natural  history.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  centurv  even  the  coasts  of  the 
immense  Spanish  colonies  in  America  were 
scarcely  known,  and  but  littie  confidence  was 
placed  in  the  best  maps.  More  than  700  places 
of  which  he  made  astronomical  measurements 
were  calculated  anew  by  Oltmann,  whose  work 
(2  vols..  Paris,  1808-10)  forms  the  4th  part  of 
Humboldt's  "Travek."  He  himself  made  the 
map  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Magdalena,  and  the 
greater  part  o!  the  atlas  of  lAzico.  It  was  with 
the  barometer  in  his  hands  that  he  travelled  from 
Bogota  to  Lima,  ascended  the  peaks  of  Teneriffe, 
Chimborazo,  and  numerous  other  mountains,  and 
he  made  459  measurements  of  altitude,  which 
were  often  confirmed  by  trigonometrical  calcu- 
lations. His  measurements  in  Germany  and  Si- 
beria, combined  with  those  made  by  otiier  trav- 
ellers, furnished  valuable  results  to  geography, 
and  were  the  foundation  of  theories  of  the  dis- 
persion of  plants  and  animals.  Climatology  waa 
mtimately  connected  with  his  researches.  By 
his  daily  record  of  the  meteorological,  ther- 
mometrical,  and  electrical  phenomena  of*the 
countries  through  which  he  passed,  he  gave  a 
model  to  Boussingault,  Pentland,  and  others, 
and  instituted  the  science  of  comparative  cli* 
matology.  Originally  educated  to  be  a  geolo- 
gist, he  early  emancipated  himself  from  the  pre- 
vailing views  of  the  last  century,  and  not  only 
made  special  observations,  but  gave  comparative 
views  of  the  geological  formation  of  continents. 
He  was  the  first  to  entertain  the  idea  of  es- 
timating the  average  elevation  of  continents 
above  we  sea^  previous  geographers  and  geol- 


ogists having  considered  only  the  altitude  of 
mountain  chains  and  of  the  lower  lands.  Hia 
principal  works  in  this  department  are :  Phy- 
nque  gSnirals  et  giologie  (Paris,  1807) ;  Euai 
geogno9tique  sur  le  gisement  des  roehes  dans  Us 
<20t^A^ti77A^0t(ParisandStrasbourg,  1828-^6); 
and  Fragments  de  giologie  et  elimatologie  Asia- 
tique  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1881 ;  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  LOwenberg,  Berlin,  1832).  The  phenom- 
ena of  the  volcanoes  of  South  America  and  Italy 
he  keenly  observed  and  explained.  In  connection 
with  Bonpland,  he  made  very  important  observa- 
tions on  the  sites,  uses,  and  structure  of  -piaata^ 
which  he  also  regarded  in  their  relations  to  man 
and  from  a  politico-economical  point  of  view. 
His  principal  botanical  works  are  on  the  geog- 
raphy of  plants :  Essai  sur  la  glographie  €us 
plantes  (Paris,  1805),  and  J)e  JXstributume  OeO" 
graphicaPUmtarum  secundum  CobU  Temveriem 
et  Altitudinem  Montium  ^aris,  1817).  The  rich 
herbarium  collected  by  him  and  Bonpland  con- 
tained more  than  5,000  species  of  phaneroga- 
mous plants,  of  which  8,500  were  new.  They 
were  arranged  and  illustrated  by  Humboldt, 
Bonpland,  and  Eunth,  in  the  following  works, 
which  form  the  6th  part  of  his  "Traveb:" 
Plantes  SquinoxialeSy  reeueillies  au  Mexique  et 
dans  Vile  de  Cuba  f2  vols.,  Paris,  1809  et  seq^ 
with  144  plates) ;  MonograpMe  des  mllastSmes 
et  autres  genres  du  mime  ordre  (2  vols.,  Paris, 
1809-'23,  with  120  colored  plates) ;  No^Genera 
et  Species  Plantarum,  &c.  (7  vols.,  Paris,  1815- 
'25,  with  700  plates);  Mimeses  et  autres  planted 
legumineuses  du  fiouteau  continent  (Paris,  1819- 
'24,  with  60  plates) ;  Synopsis  Plantarum,&o, 
(4  vols.,  Strasbourg  and  Paris,  1823-'6);  JSM- 
sion  des  graminSes  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1829-84,  witii 
220  colored  plates).  The  zoolo^cal  results  of 
his  travels  are  contained  in  his  Mecueil  d^dbseT' 
Dation^  de  eoologie  et  d^anatomie  eomparee  (2 
vols.,  Paris,  1805-'82),  in  the  publication  of 
which  he  was  aided  by  Guvier,  Lati^ille,  and 
Valenciennes.  Another  costly  work,The  Vues 
des  CardilUres  et  monuments  des  peuples  in- 
digenes de  VAmirique  (Paris,  1810,  with  69 
plates),  contains  elaborate  pictures  of  the  scen- 
ery of  the  Andes  and  of  the  monuments  of 
the  ancient  civilization  of  the  aborigines.  They 
were  the  first  examples  of  landscapes  adher- 
ing strictly  to  the  truth  of  natural  history. 
The  study  of  the  great  architectural  works  of 
the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  led  Hum- 
boldt to  investigations  of  their  languageSi  reo- 
ords,  early  culture,  and  n^igrations.  Statistics 
and  ethnography  were  greatly  advanced  by 
him,  he  being  the  first  foreigner  to  whom  the 
archives  of  the  colonies  were  opened.  In  this 
department  his  treatment  was  peculiar,  for  hia 
Bssai  politique  sur  le  royaume  de  la  Nouvdle 
Espagne  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1811)  contained  statis- 
tics united  with  the  facts  of  natural  history,  and 
presented  various  doctrines  of  political  econo- 
my from  a  new  point  of  view.  Especially  ori- 
ginal and  influential  were  his  reflections  on  the 
culture  of  the  soil  under  different  climates  and 
on  its  effects  upon  civilization,  and  on  the  circa- 
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laiaon  of  the  preoions  metals,  as  if  by  ebb  and 
flow,  when  rick  mines  are  anywhere  discovered 
or  new  relations  established  between  different 
peoples.  Beside  his  general  works,  he  made 
many  special  iuTesdgations,  as  his  treatise  on 
the  gec^aphy  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  he 
appears  at  once  as  historian,  astronomer,  and 
savant,  his  chemical  labors  with  Gay-Lnssao^ 
his  system  of  isothermal  lines,  his  experiments 
on  the  gy  nmotns  and  on  the  respiration  of  fishes, 
and  numerous  contributions  to  physical  geogra* 
phy.  Soon  after  his  return  from  America  he  gave 
a  general  sketch  of  the  results  of  his  inquiries 
in  his  An$iehtm  derNatur  (Stuttgart,  1808),  in 
which  he  aimed  to  present  a  picture  of  the  phys- 
ical world  exclusive  of  every  thing  that  relates 
to  the  turmoil  of  human  society  and  the  ambi- 
tions of  individual  men ;  and  in  the  evening  of  his 
life  he  determined  to  give  a  systematic  view  of 
tbe  results  of  his  investigation  and  thought  in 
the  whole  domain  of  natural  science.  This  was 
the  design  of  his  ^^Eosmos^'  (4  vob.,  Stuttgart, 
1845—^58),  which  explains  the  physical  universe 
according  to  its  dependencies  and  relations, 
grasps  nature  as  a  whole  moved  and  animated  by 
internal  forces,  and  by  a  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion shows  the  unity  which  prevails  amid  its 
variety.  It  was  translated  into  all  the  European 
langoages,  and  has  been  without  an  equal  in 
giving  an  impulse  to  natural  studies.  Imita- 
tions, explanations,  complements,  and  confuta- 
tions have  since  appeared  in  great  numbers.  The 
best  works  designed  to  give  it  a  more  general 
and  effective  character  were  by  Schaller,  Cotta, 
and  Bromme.  To  the  personal  influence  of 
Humboldt  is  due  nearly  all  that  the  Prussian 
government  did  for  science  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.  lie  obtained  the  privileges  of  a  citi- 
zen for  many  a  young  student,  was  the  protector 
of  many  unfortunate  scholars,  and  by  an  irre- 
proachable and  generous  life  obtained  the  love 
and  esteem  of  all  men  of  learning,  while  he  en- 
joyed the  favor  of  princes.  The  personal  hab- 
its of  Humboldt  were  very  peculiar.  He  slept 
but  4  hours,  rose  at  6  in  the  winter  and  6  in  the 
summer,  studied  two  hours,  drank  a  cup  of 
coffee,  an'S  returned  to  his  study  to  answer  let- 
ters, of  which  he  received  at  a  low  estimation 
100,000  annually.  From  12  to  2  he  received 
visits,  and  then  returned  to  study  till  the  dinner 
hour.  From  4  till  11  he  passed  at  the  table, 
generally  in  company  with  the  king,  but  some- 
times at  the  meeting  of  learned  societies,  or  in 
the  company  of  friends.  At  11  he  retired  to 
his  study,  and  his  best  books  are  said  to  have 
been  written  at  midnight.  He  died  after  an  ill- 
ness of  about  two  weeks,  and  in  the  long  pro- 
cession which  followed  his  funeral  car  to  tbe 
tomb  were  the  ministers  of  state,  generals  of 
the  army,  professors  in  the  university,  officers 
of  tbe  court,  the  diplomatic  coi*ps,  academicians, 
students,  and  citizens ;  and  the  coffin  was  re- 
ceived at  the  church  by  the  prince  regent  and 
the  princes  of  Prussia.  '^  The  influence  he  ex- 
erted upon  science,"  says  Agassiz,  ''is  incal- 
culable.   With  him  ends  a  great  period  in  the 


history  of  science,  a  period  to  which  Onvier. 
Laplace,  Arago,  Gay-Lussac,  De  OandoUe,  and 
Robert  Brown  belonged."— The  life  of  Hum- 
boldt was  written  by  Klencke  (2d  ed.,  Leipsio, 
1852).  His  "  Travels,"  "  Kosmos,"  and  "  Views 
of  Nature"  form  9  vols,  in  Bohn's  *' Scientific 
Library."  A  volume  of  his  "  Life,  Travels,  and 
Books"  was  prepared  by  B.  H.  Stoddard  (I^ew 
York,  1869). 

HUMBOLDT,  Kabl  Wilhelm  von,  baron, 
a  German  scholar  and  statesman,  brother  of  the 
4>receding,  bom  in  Potsdam,  June  22, 1767,  died 
at  Tegel,  April  8, 1885.  His  early  education  was 
conducted  by  Oampe,  celebrated  for  his  writings 
on  education,  and  later  by  the  philosopher  Engel, 
whose  instructions  appear  strongly  marked  in 
the  literary  style  formed  by  Humboldt,  and 
which  is  shown  in  his  first  essay,  written  at  the 
age  of  18,  on  God,  providence,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  In  1788  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  thence 
to  Gdttingen,  where  he  studied  philology  under 
the  care  of  Heyne.  He  here  became  intimate 
with  George  Forster,  and  through  him  witii 
Jaoobi  and  Johannes  von  MoUer.  When  the 
French  revolution  broke  out,  Wilhelm  Hum- 
boldt, who  had  long  been  a  reader  of  Bousseau, 
went  to  Paris  (July,  1789),  in  company  with 
Oampe ;  and  the  result  of  his  observations  there 
was  a  great  distrust  of  many  theories  and  ab- 
stract ideas  which  he  had  previously  held.  Two 
years  later  he  published  his  first  work  on  the 
subject,  a  memoir  in  the  Berliner  M(matschr\ft 
(1792),  entitled  Idem  uber  StaaU/oerfoBsung 
aurch  die  neue  Franedsmhe  Conslitution  veraji^ 
lasstf  in  which  he  combated  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  constitution  on  untried  theories^ 
He  discussed  the  subject  more  fuUy  at  a  later 
date  in  a  separate  book:  Idees  »ur  un  estai 
de  diterminer  lea  limites  de  Vaetian  que  doU 
exercer  Vitat.  After  completing  this  work  he 
lost  the  manuscript,  which  was  not  found  or 
published  until  after  his  death.  In  it  he  com- 
bats the  theory  of  subordinating  the  individual 
to  the  state,  contending  for  individual  liberty* 
About  this  time  philology  and  archssology  were 
becoming  prominent  objects  of  investigation, 
and  Humboldt,  under  the  guidance  of  Heyne 
and  Wolf^  entered  with  enthusiasm  upon  the 
study  of  Greek  literature  and  art.  The  result 
appearq4  ^^  bis  '^  Essay  on  the  Greeks"  (1792\ 
which  was  warmly  praised  byDahlberg  and  Schil- 
ler, while  Wolf  himself,  14  years  later,  admitted, 
in  his  Dantellung  der  AUerthunu*  WUsenechqft^ 
his  great  obligations  to  Humboldt  In  July, 
1791,  Humboldt  married  Oaroline  Dacheroden, 
a  brilliant  woman,  who  shared  with  him  his 
Greek  studies.  In  1798,  at  Jena,  he  contracted 
with  Schiller  an  intimacy  which  had  great  in- 
fluence on  his  studies,  the  poet  inducing  him  to 
apply  himself  more  closely  to  philosophy  and 
(esthetics.  To  this  intimacy  was  added  that  of 
Goethe,  who  was  then  writing  *'  Hermann  and 
Dorothea."  This  work  owed  much  to  the 
criticisms  and  care  of  Humboldt,  who  not  only 
superintended  its  printing,  but  wrote  a  com- 
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mentary  on  it  whiob  ranks  as  a  masterpieoe  of 
German  criticism.  In  1797,  having  lost  bis  iBn- 
tiier,  he  began  his  travelB.  Goethe  and  Wolf  sap- 
plied  him  with  ooptoos  notes  and  programmes 
of  stady  to  be  used  in  Italian  traveL  Having 
remained  with  his  family  some  time  at  Dresden, 
visiting  KOmer,  be  went  to  Vienna  and  thence 
to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  Nov.  1 797.  After 
remaining  a  year  and  a  half  in  Paris,  be  went  to 
8pain^  where  he  travelled  daring  6  months.  At 
this  tune  he  was  occupied  with  bis  system  of 
comparative  anthropology,  or  a  philosophical 
history  of  mental  development,  in  which  every 
phase  of  literature  should  be  traced  to  a  cor- 
responding civilization.  This  be  based  on  phi- 
lology, and  his  first  studies  were  directed  to  the 
old  Spanish  langaages,  and  particularly  the 
Basque.  He  returned  to  France  with  a  vast 
amount  of  material.  So  earnestly  did  he  pursue 
these  studies  that  one  day,  wishing  to  acquire  cer- 
tain information,  be  left  his  £Eanilyin  Paris  and 
departed  abruptly  for  the  Basque  provinces  to 
obtain  it  He  returned  to  Germany  in  1 801,  and 
was  soon  after  appointed  Prussian  resident  min- 
ister in  Rome,  where  be  distinguished  himself 
as  much  in  diplomacy  as  in  letters.  His  knowl- 
edge of  art  enabled  him  to  cultivate  friendly 
personal  relations,  and  his  hotel  became  a  point 
of  union  for  the  most  intelligent  men  in  Rome. 
His  letters  to  Goethe  and  Schiller,  bis  translations 
of  Pindar  and  iEscbylus,  and  the  poems  written 
during  this  period,  indicate  great  activity  and 
versatility.  In  1806  the  defeat  of  Prussia  at 
Jena  rendered  bis  political  position  a  most  try- 
ing one.  He  remained  unwillingly  at  Rome 
during  1807,  being  desirous  of  contributing  his 
aid  to  bis  country  whUe  recovering  from  its 
disasters.  In  1808  he  was  recalled  by  family 
affairs,  and  was  immediately  appointed  min- 
ister of  state  for  the  departments  of  religion, 
public  education,  and  medical  establishments. 
He  was  called  under  very  trying  circumstances, 
in  Jan.  1809,  to  reorganize  public  instruction 
in  Prussia;  and  the  prominent  position  which 
that  country  at  present  holds  in  education  is 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  him.  He  also  aided 
in  founding  the  university  of  Berlin  in  1810. 
All  his  reforms  were  effected  daring  a  period 
of  general  confusion,  and  in  the  face  of  op- 
position which  demanded  great  firmness,  and 
often  severity.  When  they  were  fairly  es- 
tablished, he  re&ntered  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  on  June  14, 1810,  was  appointed  minister 
at  the  court  of  Vienna.  At  Prague  he  met 
with  the  minister  Stein,  who  was  then  flying 
from  the  pursuit  of  Napoleon,  and  with  him 
concerted  the  part  he  was  to  take  in  the  polit- 
ical straggles  of  the  day.  Stein  had  been 
ffreatly  interested  in  the  energetic  reforms  of 
Humboldt,  and  now  gave  him  lus  full  confi- 
dence. His  task  at  the  court  of  Austria  was  to 
effect  the  reconciliation  of  Praasia  and  Aastria, 
to  consolidate  the  strength  of  Germany,  and  to 
excite  it  against  Napoleon.  The  difficulty  of 
the  effort  was  greatly  increased  during  the  resi- 
dence of  Humboldt  at  Vienna  by  the  pasnve 


position  aflsomed  by  Austria  after  the  oampaigii 
of  1809,  and  the  marriage  of  Maria  Louisa  to 
Napoleon  in  1810.  Finally  in  1813,  when  Praa- 
sia rose  against  Napoleon,  the  conference  of 
Prague  was  held.  At  this  most  critical  period 
the  perseverance  of  Humboldt  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  doubts  of  Mettemicb.  After 
the  treaty  of  Aug.  10, 1818,  which  united  the 
powers  of  Earope  against  Napoleon,  and  which 
was  decided  by  Austria,  Stein  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  count  of  Monster  declaring  that  the  course 
taken  by  Austria  was  entirely  due  to  Humboldt. 
Talleyrand  said  of  him  that  there  were  not  in  Ea- 
rope three  men  of  his  ability.  He  manifested 
the  same  shrewdness,  reserve,  and  energy  at  the 
conferences  of  1818-14  at  Frankfort.  Cbitillon, 
Paris,  and  the  congress  of  Vienna.  During  bis 
diplomatic  career  he  showed  great  genias  in  de- 
bate^ quickness  of  reply,  and  a  most  delicate, 
cutting  irony.  In  1816  be  vent  to  Frankfort 
as  minister,  and  in  1818  to  London  and  Aix  la 
Ohapelle.  In  1819  he  was  called  to  the  min- 
istry, and  charged  with  settling  tiie  territorial 
difficulties  of  Aix  la  Ohapelle.  At  this  tame  the 
king  of  Prussia  determined  not  to  introduoe  the 
representative  system  promised  to  the  people. 
Other  points  of  difficulty  arose,  and  Humboldt 
disagreed  with  his  colleagues.  By  a  decree  of 
Dec  81, 1819,  be  was  dismissed  from  the  min- 
istiy  and  deprived  of  his  state  appointments. 
He  now  retired  to  private  life,  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  contributions  to  phi- 
lology from  this  time  were  very  extensiveL 
and  of  such  importance  that  it  has  been  said 
that  before  him  great  minds,  such  as  Herder, 
AdeluDg,  and  Friedrich  Scblegel,  bad  led  the 
way,  but  Humboldt  was  the  first  who  made  of 
])hilology  a  science.  Having  formed  the  inten- 
tion to  follow  all  the  langaages  of  Uie  Pacific  ia 
detail  in  order  to  estabUsh  the  connection  be- 
tween India  and  Europe,  he  began  with  hia 
work  Ueber  dU  Kawi-Sprache  ca^djefr InulJata 
(Berlin,  1886),  in  which  he  traces  the  languages, 
history,  and  literature  of  the  Malay  races.  Hia 
principal  works  are  a  number  of  criticisms  col- 
lected in  the  Aetthetuche  F<^n«^  (Brunswick, 
1799);  a  translation  of  the  Agam^non  of 
JSschylus,  a  work  contuning  also  valuable  re- 
searches into  the  Greek  language  and  metres ; 
the  Beriehtigungen  und  Zusdtze  suAdelung^t 
Mithridatea (Berlin^lSlT);  Frufungder  Unter- 
mchungen  uber  die  Urbewohner  J^nien^  &c 
Q821);  Bhagaeadghita  (1826);  and  Udfer  den 
Ihialis  (1828).  His  coUected  works  were  pub- 
lished by  his  brother  Alexander  (4  vols.  8vo., 
1841).  His  collection  of  MSS.  and  books  be 
bequeathed  to  the  royal  library  of  Berlin. 

HUME,  David,  a  Scottish  metaphysician  and 
historian,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  April  26,  1711, 
died  Aug.  25, 1776.  His  father,  Joseph  Hume, 
was  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Ninewells  in 
Berwickshire,  which  bad  long  been  in  the  fam- 
ily. He  died  during  the  infancy  of  the  histo- 
rian, leaving  three  children,  who  were  brought 
up  by  their  mother  with  great  strictness,  ten- 
derness, and  frugality.     Hume,  having  early 
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shown  a  fbndness  for  Btudy,  was  intended  for 
the  bar.  He  passed  throngh  the  nniyersity  of 
Edinburgh,  bnt  was  drawn  awa7  from  his  legal 
fltadies  by  that  love  for  literature  which  became 
the  reding  paanon  of  his  life  and  the  great  source 
of  his  enjoyments.  At  16  he  began  to  govern 
hla  oondact  by  the  principles  of  philosophy,  and 
prepared  himself  to  meet  with  composure  the 
strokes  of  fortune.  He  was  already,  too,  a  scep- 
tic in  matters  of  religion.  His  inheritance  as  a 
younger  son  being  small,  in  1784  he  entered  a 
counting  room  at  Bristol,  whence  after  a  few 
months  he  passed  over  into  France,  and  lived  for 
three  years  with  great  economy  while  compos- 
ing his  *^  Treatise  of  Human  Nature."  In  1738 
he  printed  his  work  in  London.  It  was  noticed 
with  some  favor  by  a  literary  periodical  of  the 
day,  but  Hume,  in  his  *'Own  Life.''  states  that 
it  ''fell  dead  bom  from  the  press.''  Returning 
to  live  at  Ninewells,  he  printed  anonymously 
at  Edinbnigh,  in  1742,  the  first  volume  of  his 
''Essays,"  which  was  well  receiyed.  He  next 
sought  a  professorship  in  the  Edinburgh  uniyer- 
sity,  but  his  sceptical  principles  prevented  his 
success.  In  17*^  he  went  to  live  as  companion 
to  the  marquis  of  Annandale,  on  a  yearly  sal- 
ary of  JB800 ;  but  the  marquis  was  insane,  and 
Hume  soon  found  his  position  in  the  family  ex- 
eeedingly  painful.  He  remained  here  a.  year. 
In  1746  Gen.  St.  Olair  invited  him  to  become 
hi9  private  secretary,  in  an  expedition  designed 
for  the  invasion  of  Oanada,  but  which  was 
finally  directed  against  the  coast  of  France* 
Hume  was  also  made  Judge  advocate  in  the 
army,  and  was  highly  popular  with  his  military 
associates.  When  St.  Olair  went  as  minister  to 
Turin,  he  took  Hume  with  him  as  his  secretary. 
On  his  way  to  Italy  he  passed  through  (Germa- 
ny, sailed  down  the  Danube,  and  at  Vienna  was 
presented  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  Lord 
Oharlemont,  who  met  the  philosopher  in  the 
court  circles  of  Turin,  describes  him  as  tall,  un- 
gainly, and  fat,  with  an  unmeaning  face,  heavy 
features,  and  spiritless  eyes ;  he  wore  awk- 
wardly a  militaiT'  dress,  and  spoke  with  a  broad 
Scotch  accent ;  but  his  gooa  humor,  simplici- 
ty, and  real  benevolence  won  general  regard. 
While  at  Turin,  his  "  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Human  Understanding,"  a  new  casting  of  the 
unfortunate  "Treatise,"  was  printed  at  London 
with  indifferent  success.  On  his  return  from 
Italy  in  1749,  he  lived  with  his  brother  and 
sister  at  Ninewells,  his  mother  being  now  dead, 
and  there  wrote  his  "Political  Discourses"  and 
the  "Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals."  These  were  printed  in  1752,  and  the 
"Discourses"  were  generally  admired.  His 
brother  having  married,  Hume  and  his  sister 
commenced  housekeeping  on  a  frugal  scale  at 
Edinburgh,  and  he  now  boasted  to  his  friends, 
with  philosophic  good  humor,  that  he  was 
worth  £1,000,  and  wanted  nothmg.  In  1752, 
after  strong  opposition,  he  was  chosen  librarian 
of  the  advocates'  library  of  Edinburgh,  and 
now  began  his  "History  of  England."  He 
wrote  rapidly,  and  without  laborious  research. 


The  first  volume  of  the  '*  History  of  the  House 
of  Stuart,"  contidning  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
and  Oharles  I.,  came  out  toward  the  end  oi 
1754  amid  general  diBapprobation^  and  the  au- 
thor relates  that  in  his  disappointment  he 
thought  of  changing  his  name  and  hiding  in 
some  obscure  retreat  in  France.  His  tory  lean- 
ings and  his  open  scepticism  displeased  the  rul- 
ing political  and  religions  parties  of  the  day. 
The  history,  however,  had  a  sale  in  Edinburgh, 
but  in  London  only  45  copies  were  taken  in  a 
year.  Dr.  Herring,  primate  of  England,  and 
Dr.  Stone,  primate  of  Ireland,  sent  word  to  the 
author  not  to  be  discouraged.  In  1756  he  pub- 
lished a  second  volume,  embracing  the  reigns  of 
Oharles  II.  and  James  II.,  which  was  better  re- 
ceived. Hume  had  now  formed  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance among  the  professional  and  literary  men 
of  Scotland,  his  amiable  manners  and  pure  mor- 
als having  conquered  the  prejudices  excited  by 
his  sceptical  opinions.  The  general  assembly 
of  1755,  however,  condemned  his  writings,  and 
even  threatened  him  with  excommunication; 
but  the  moderate  party,  led  by  Dr.  Robertson, 
turned  aside  the  blow.  In  1767  appeared  his 
"  Natural  History  of  Religion,"  which  Dr.  Hurd 
attacked  in  a  violent  pamphlet  Hume  mean- 
while became  the  patron  of  the  risingliterature 
of  Scotland.  He  aided  the  blind  poet^lacklock, 
and  encouraged  Wilkie,  author  of  the  '^Epigo- 
niad."  He  had  no  literary  jealousy,  and  hbored 
with  ardor  to  advance  me  fame  of  Robertson, 
Adam  Smith,  and  almost  every  Scottish  author 
of  his  time.  Toward  the  end  of  1768  he  went 
to  London  to  publish  the  "  History  of  the  House 
of  Tudor."  It  appeared  in  1759,  and  was  se- 
verely criticized,  while  Robertson's  "Histo- 
ry of  Scotland  "  was  everywhere  praised.  In 
1761  Hume  published  two  volumes  contain- 
ing the  earlier  portion  of  the  English  annals. 
He  proposed  to  write  two  more  volumes  to  em- 
brace tne  reigns  of  William  HI.  and  Anne,  but 
this  design  was  not  fdlfilled.  By  the  sale  of  his 
copyrights,  for  which  he  received  large  pricecL 
he  had  now  gathered  a  moderate  fortune,  and 
lived  in  James  court,  Edinburgh,  in  philosophio 
ease.  But  in  1768  the  marquis  of  Hertford  in- 
vited him  to  accompany  him  to  Paris,  where 
the  marquis  was  appointed  minister ;  he  prom- 
ised Hume  that  he  should  be  made  secretary 
to  the  embassy.  Hume  at  first  declined  the 
invitation,  fearing  to  lose  happiness  in  ambi- 
tion, but  finally  attended  the  marquis,  and  was 
received  at  Paris  with  signal  distinction.  The 
whole  royal  family,  the  French  philosophers, 
the  nobility,  and  particularly  the  ladies  of  high 
rank  and  fashion,  overwhelmed  him  with  their 
attentions,  and  Hume  wrote  to  his  friends  in 
Scotland  that  Louis  XIV.  had  never  suflFered 
so  much  fiattery  in  three  weeks  as  he  had  done. 
In  the  midst  of  his  triumph,  however,  he 
still  retained  his  moderation,  simplicity,  and 
composure.  When  Lord  Hertford  left  ParisL 
he  became  charg6  d'affaires,  and  conducted 
several  diplomatic  measures  with  prudence  and 
skill.    In  the  beginning  of  1766  he  returned  to 
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England,  bringing  with  him  Bouflsean,  who 
sought  there  a  refuge  from  persecution.  Hume 
provided  Bousaeau  with  retired  lodgings  in 
I)erb78hire,  and  obtained  for  him  a  pension 
from  the  king.  But  this  singular  person  soon 
afterward  wrote  a  letter  to  Hume,  accusing 
him  of  desiring  to  destroy  his  fame.  Their 
quarrel  made  a  great  sensation,  and  Hume  in 
self-defence  publi^ed  the  letters  that  had  pass- 
ed between  them.  In  1766  Hume  went  to 
Edinburgh,  but  was  invited  bv  Gen«  Conway 
the  next  year  to  become  under  secretary  of 
state.  He  remained  in  London  until  Conway 
was  superseded,  and  in  1769  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  now  rich,  being  worth  £1,000  a 
year,  and  employed  himself  in  building  a  house, 
and  in  the  pleasures  of  society.  By  March  28, 
1775,  his  health  began  to  decline.  The  next 
spring  he  wrote  a  congratulatory  letter  to  Gib- 
bon, who  had  sent  him  the  first  volume  of  the 
"Decline  and  Fall."  In  April,  1776,  he  fin- 
ished his  "  Own  Life,"  a  concise  narrative  of 
his  literary  career.  After  a  journey  to  Bath, 
in  company  with  John  Home,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh  to  die.  Five  days  before  his  death 
he  wrote  to  the  countess  de  Boufflers  :  **  I  see 
death  gradually  approach  without  any  anxiety 
or  regret.  I  salute  you  with  great  affection  and 
regard  for  the  last  time."  He  died  cheerfully 
and  easily,  without  apparent  pain,  and  was  bur- 
ied in  Calton  hill  grave  yard,  Edinburgh,  where 
a  monument  to  him  was  erected.  Hume's 
character  was  singularly  pure  and  beneficent. 
He  was  charitable  when  he  had  little  to  spare, 
his  temper  was  mild  and  even,  and  his  friends 
spoke  of  him  as  wise  and  good  above  other 
men.  His  enemies  have  accused  him  of  insin- 
cerity, aud  of  inculcating  principles  dangerous 
to  human  happiness.  As  a  historian  he  is  gen- 
erally allowed  to  hold  the  first  rank  among  Eng- 
lish writers.  His  narrative  is  interesting,  his 
style  almost  faultless,  and  with  happy  ease  he 
blends  profound  thought,  distinct  portraiture, 
and  skilful  appeals  to  the  feelings.  He  wants, 
however,  accuracy  and  impartiality.  His  "  Es- 
says" are  clear,  thoughtful,  and  novel,  but  show 
little  imagination  or  inventive  power.  lie  founds 
his  ethical  system  upon  utility,  and  would  de- 
termine the  moral  value  of  actions  by  their 
consequences.  His  metaphysical  speculations 
cannot  be  said  to  form  a  complete  or  a  well 
ordered  system.  He  asserts  that  the  mind  is 
conscious  only  of  impressions  and  ideas,  and 
that  the  impression  always  precedes  the  idea; 
there  are  therefore  no  cognitions  but  those 
derived  from  external  sources.  He  adopts  the 
representative  theory,  and  infers  that  there  is 
no  clearer  proof  of  the  existence  of  mind  than 
there  is  of  matter.  Belief  is  only  a  vivid  idea. 
He  traces  the  course  of  thought  to  the  law  of 
association,  which  he  founds  upon  three  princi- 
ples, resemblance,  contiguity,  and  cause  and  ef- 
fect. But  the  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect  is  only 
a  habit  of  the  mind,  resulting  from  experience. 
There  is  no  proof  that  similar  causes  will  always 
produce  similar  effects.    Thus  all  is  uncertain- 


ty, and  the  mind  is  rednced  to  general  scepti- 
cism. To  these  theories  the  Scottish  philoso- 
phers, led  by  Beid,  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
common  sense,  accepting  as  true  whatever  is 
generally  believed.  Eant  and  his  German  fol- 
lowers, excited  by  Hume's  doubts,  invented  on 
the  other  hand  the  theory  that  the  mind  creates^ 
by  its  own  action,  a  certain  number  of  cogni- 
tions, which  they  have  attempted  to  define.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  again,  destroying  the  theory 
of  representation,  asserts  that  of  immediate  per- 
ception. Each  of  these  schools  of  metaphysica 
therefore  had  its  origin  in  the  scepticism  of 
Hume.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
effect  of  his  writings,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Hume's  intellect  presents  a  rare  example  of  the 
union  of  high  philosophical  power  with  great 
refinement,  ana  a  clear  and  almost  fanltlesB 
mode  of  expression. — ^Hume's  history  was  con- 
tinued by  Smollett  from  the  revolution  to  the 
death  of  George  IL,  and  an  addition  has  since 
been  made,  bringing  it  down  to  the  year  1836, 
by  the  Bev.  T.  S.  Hughes.  One  of  the  latest 
editions  is  in  18  vols.  12mo.  (London,  1856). 
The  best  editions  of  his  philosophical  works 
are  those  of  Edinburgh,  4  vols.  8vo.,  1886,  and 
of  Boston,  U.  S.,  4  vols.  8vo.,  1854.  The  latter 
is  the  more  complete.  See  the  "  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence of  I)avid  Hume,"  edited  by  John 
Hill  Burton  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1847). 

HUME,  James  Dsaoon,  an  English  civil- 
ian, born  in  Newington,  Surrey,  AprU  28, 
1774,  died  in  Beigate,  Jan.  12, 1842.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  at  the  age 
of  16  received  a  clerkship  in  the  custom  house. 
He  married  in  1798,  and  a  few  years  later 
removed  to  Pinner,  near  Harrow,  where  he 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  at  the  same 
time  fulfilling  his  official  auties  in  London.  He 
relinquished  his  fJBurming  occupations  in  1822. 
A  report  written  by  him  for  the  use  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  custom  house  introduced 
him  to  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  With 
the  sanction  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  he 
began  in  1823  the  task  of  consolidating  the 
laws  of  the  customs,  which  had  accumulated 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  the  number  of 
1,500  often  confused  and  contradictory  statutes. 
After  nearly  8  years  of  labor  by  night  and  day, 
he  produced  his  compilation  and  revision,  which 
received  the  royal  assent  in  1825,  and  was  pro- 
nounced by  Mr.  Huskisson  "  the  perfection  of 
codification."  In  11  intelligible  statutes  he 
contrived  to  preserve  all  that  was  requi»te. 
The  government  immediately  voted  him  £6,000 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  He  soon 
became  connected  with  the  board  of  trade, 
where  he  was  so  much  in  request  at  the  consul- 
tations that  in  1828  the  office  of  joint  secretary 
was  created  for  him.  At  the  same  time  he  re- 
signed the  office  of  controller  of  the  customa, 
which  he  had  held  for  88  years.  "  The  history 
of  the  boMxl  of  trade,"  says  Sir  James  Graham^ 
**  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Huskisson  to  tiie  close 
of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume's  services  at  that  board, 
may  be  considered  as  the  history  of  Mr.  Deaooa 
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Hnme  himself;  for  be  was  the  Ii&  and  aoul  of 
that  department,  and  everj  good  measure 
wluch  was  adopted  in  rapid  saccession  at  that 
period  either  received  his  earnest  support,  or 
may  be  traced  to  his  wise  saggestion.'^  It  was 
through  him  that  the  forgeries  of  Fanntleroy 
were  discovered  in  1824.  In  1840,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strain  of  his  long  and  severe  labors 
upon  his  health,  he  retired  from  the  board  of 
trade,  received  an  annual  pension  from  the  gov- 
erment  of  £1,500,  and  fiked  his  residence  at 
Beigate.  He  was,  however,  often  consulted  bj 
Sir  Kobert  Peel,  and  his  evidence  before  the 
import  duties  committee  in  1840  had  great 
weight  with  the  leading  men  of  all  parties.  Be- 
side his  numerous  and  important  official  papers, 
he  wrote  occasionally  for  periodicals  on  politico - 
economical  subjects.  A  memoir  of  his  life  has 
been  written  by  Charles  Badham  (London,  1859). 
HUME,  Joseph,  a  British  statesman  and  re- 
former, born  in  Montrose,  Scotland,  in  Jan. 
1777,  died  in  Burnley  hall,  Norfolk,  Feb.  20, 
1855.  At  about  the  age  of  9  he  lost  his  father, 
the  master  of  a  small  fishing  or  trading  vessel, 
but  was  enabled  by  the  thrift  and  industry  of  his 
mother,  who  established  a  retail  crockery  shop 
in  Montrose  for  the  support  of  her  children,  to 
receive  a  tolerable  education  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  town«  About  1790  he  was  placed 
with  a  surgeon  apothecary  of  Montrose,  and  8 
years  later  he  became  a  student  of  medicine  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained 
until  1796,  when  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  collie  of  surgeons  of  Edinburgh.  Being 
appointed  as  surgeon  to  an  East  Indiaman, 
he  made  two  voyages  to  India  in  the  com- 
pany's vessels,  and  m  1799  joined  the  medical 
establishment  in  Bengal.  In  his  second  voyage 
out  he  had  given  evidence  of  his  energy  and 
capacity  by  acting  temporarily  as  purser  upon 
the  death  of  that  functionary ;  and  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  India,  his  temperate  habits,  his  regular- 
ity in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  his  excel- 
lent judgment,  combined  to  recommend  him  for 
advancement.  Finding  that  few  of  the  com- 
pany's servants  had  taken  the  trouble  to  acquire 
the  native  languages,  he  at  once  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  them,  and  was  soon  able  to  speak 
them  with  fluency — a  circumstance  which  un- 
doubtedly laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mahratta  war  in  1803  he  was 
attached  to  tlie  division  of  the  army  under  Gcd. 
Powell,  and  upon  a  sudden  emergency  officiated 
as  Persian  interpreter  with  so  much  efficiency, 
that  be  was  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
that  office  permanently.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  medical  staff,  and  for  long  pe- 
riods acted  as  paymaster,  postmaster,  prize  agent, 
and  commissary-general.  These  multifarious 
employments  brought  him  not  merely  reputa- 
tion bu  t  h  nndsome  and  fairly  efimed  emoluments ; 
and  in  1808  he  was  able  to  retire  from  profes- 
sional life,  fuii  return  to  England  with  a  fortune 
of  between  £30,000  and  £40,000.  For  several 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  travel  and  study, 
visiting  every  place  of  importaQce,  and  particu- 


larly the  mannfaoturinff  towns,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  1810-^11  making  an  extended 
tour  throughout  southern  Europe  and  Egypt. 
Too  energetic  to  pursue  the  career  of  a  man  of 
leisure,  he  immediately  set  about  the  acquisition 
of  seats  in  parliament  and  in  the  East  India 
board,  with  a  view  of  devoting  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  public  business.  In  Jan.  1812,  he 
was  for  a  valuable  consideration  returned  to  the 
house  of  commons  as  one  of  the  members  for 
Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Begis,  commencing  * 
his  political  career  as  a  tory.  Before  the  par- 
liament was  dissolved,  however,  in  the  succeed- 
ing July,  he  gave  evidence  of  his  independent 
character  by  opposing  a  ministerial  measure 
for  the  relief  of  the  Nottingham  frame-work 
knitters,  on  the  ground  that  the  masters  would 
be  thereby  so  much  injured  that  the  workmen 
would  be  reduced  to  a  worse  state  than  before. 
The  reputation  for  independence  and  determi- 
nation which  Mr.  Hume  acquired  during  the 
first  6  months  of  his  legislative  career  alarmed 
the  conservative  patrons  of  Weymouth  and 
Melcombe  Eegis,  and  at  the  succeeding  election 
they  refused  him  a  seat,  notwithstanding  he  had 
bargained  for  a  second  return.  This  proceeding 
probably  opened  the  eyes  of  the  new  member 
to  the  evils  of  the  borough  system,  for,  although 
offered  seats  from  other  boroughs,  he  refused  to 
enter  parliament  again  except  as  a  perfectly  free 
member,  a  contingency  which  did  not  occur  for 
several  years.  During  this  interval  he  busied 
himself  with  a  variety  of  projects  for  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  improvement  of  the  la- 
boring classes,  for  whose  benefit  he  also  advocat- 
ed the  establishment  of  savings  banks.  His  chief 
efforts,  however,  were  directed  against  the  abuses 
perpetrated  by  the  East  India  direction,  for  a 
seat  in  which  he  was  an  indefatigable  tnough 
invariably  an  unsuccessful  candidate.  In  Jan. 
1819,  he  reentered  parliament  as  a  radical 
member  for  the  Aberdeen  district  of  burghs, 
comprehending  his  native  town,  Montrose ;  ana 
during  the  first  session  on  several  occasions  he 
recorded  his  views  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the 
usury  laws,  of  the  com  laws,  and  of  other  restric- 
tions upon  commerce  and  manufactures.  Ho 
continued  to  represent  the  Scotch  burghs  until 
1830,  when  he  was  returned  nnopposed  as  one 
of  the  members  for  Middlesex.  In  1837  he  was 
defeated  by  a  small  m2\jority,  but  was  imme- 
diately returned  through  the  interest  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  for  Kilkenny,  which  he  represented 
until  1841,  when  in  the  great  conservative  re- 
action of  that  year  he  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  town  of  Leeds.  In  the  succeed- 
ing year  he  offered  himself  once  more  to  the 
electors  of  Montrose,  in  whose  service  he  died. 
In  variety  and  importance  his  legislative  labors 
were  not  surpassed,  if  indeed  they  were  equal- 
led, by  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  speeches  alone  would  fill  many  voliunes  of 
"  Hansard^s  Debates,"  and  his  motions,  returns, 
reports,  and  other  acts  in  the  house  of  commons^ 
independent  of  his  vifforous  agitation  of  public 
measures  outside  of  its  doors,  were  almost  in- 
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numerable.  Poasessmg  an  nnnsaal  degree  of 
patience,  coarase,  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  he 
proposed  and  advocated  sweeping  reforms  in  all 
departments  of  governmenti  civil,  mUitarj,  and 
eodesiastical,  with  a  perseverance  which  repeat- 
ed defeats  and  the  coarsest  ridicnle  conld  never 
overcome.  He  early  advocated  the  abolition 
of  military  flogging,  naval  impressment,  and 
imprisonment  for  debt,  and,  almost  unaided, 
effected  the  repeal  of  the  acts  prohibiting  the 
*  export  of  machinery  and  the  emigration  of  work- 
men. His  efforts  against  colonial  abuses,  elec- 
tion expenses,  the  licensing  ^stem,  and  dnties  on 
paper,  tea,  tobacco,  ^.,'were  not  the  less  stren- 
nons  because  futile ;  while  those  against  Orange 
lodges  and  close  vestries  were'  completely  suo- 
oesSftil.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
Catholic  emandpation,  the  repeal  of  the  test 
and  corporation  acts,  and  the  reform  act  of  1882 
found  in  him  an  energetic  supporter.  As  a  keen 
unraveller  of  accounts  he  had  no  superior,  and 
for  the  manner  in  which  in  1821  he  procured 
from  the  ministry  a  pledge  that  the  ordnance  esti- 
mates should  be  submitted  to  the  house  in  detai), 
he  was  publidv  complimented  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  other  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Gommencing  his  career  as  a  reformer  al- 
most single-handed,  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of 
a  real  minority  which  was  subsequentlv  devel- 
oped into  an  undoubted  minority,  and  which 
gve  the  key  note  to  various  species  of  reform, 
the  face  of  neglect,  contempt,  and  almost 
open  insult,  he  worked  his  way  up  to  a  first- 
rate  position  as  a  le^slator,  and  lived  to  see 
nearly  every  important  measure  which  he  had 
advocated,  and  which  at  the  outset  had  been 
met  by  insolent  opposition,  ultimately  adopted. 
Although  several  times  invited  to  take  office,  he 
invariably  declined,  preferring  his  independent 
position ;  and  notwithstanding  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  public  duties  ho  frequently  ex- 
pended large  sums  from  his  private  purse,  '*  he 
passed  the  whole  of  a  long  life,"  to  adopt  the 
words  of  one  of  his  contemporaries,  "  in  serving 
the  people  without  fee  or  reward."  His  private 
character  was  without  a  stain,  and  his  gentle- 
ness and  consideration  for  others  extorted  the 
admiration  even  of  his  opponents,  among  others 
of  the  late  8ir  Robert  Feel,  who  also  publicly 
eulogized  his  integrity,  and  the  valuable  charac- 
ter of  his  long  services.  His  capacity  for  labor 
was  almost  proverbial,  and  probably  no  man  of 
his  time  attended  parliamentary  sessions  so  reg- 
ularly or  sat  upon  such  a  variety  of  committees. 
As  a  speaker  he  never  rose  to  eloquence,  and 
even  in  the  most  heated  debates  so  completely 

g reserved  his  equanimity  that  it  was  said  of 
im  by  Lord  l^almerston,  in  noticing  his  decease, 
that  **  any  feeling  excited  by  his  party  conflicts 
never  went  even  to  the  door  of  the  house."  A 
statue  of  him  was  in  1859  erected  in  his  native 
place,  to  commemorate  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  people. 

HUMMEL,  JoHAiTK  Nepomus:,  a  German 
composer,  bom  in  Presburg,  Nov.  14,  1778, 
died  in  Weimar,  Oct.  17,  1837.    At  7  years 


of  age  he  exhibited  sudi  remarkable  preoooHy 
that  Mozart,  contrary  to  his  custom,  OTfered  to 
direct  his  musical  education.  At  Ihe  age  of  9 
he  could  play  so  skilfully  on  the  piano  that  hia 
&th^  was  induced  to  exhibit  his  talents  in  con- 
certs. He  excited  universal  admiration  through- 
out Germany  and  subsequently  in  England,  and 
returned  home,  after  an  absence  of  6  years,  the 
most  brilliant  pianist  of  the  German  achooL 
He  gave  his  attention  for  several  years  to  the 
study  of  harmcmy,  accompaniment,  and  coun- 
terpoint^ and  soon  rendered  his  name  fiimona 
in  Germany  by  his  operas  and  masses,  and 
particularly  by  his  instrumental  compositiona. 
He  retained  hia  supremacy  as  a  pianist  until  the 
dose  of  his  life. 

HUMMmG  BIRD,  the  common  name  of  a 
large  family  (trochilida)  of  slender-billed  birds, 
found  in  America  and  its  a^aoent  islands.  There 
are  8  sub-families,  grypina  or  wedge-tailed  hum- 
ming birds,  laimpornina  6r  curved-billed  hum- 
ming birds^  and  troehiUna  or  straight-billed 
humming  birds.  These  delicate  and  beantifol 
creatures,  peculiar  to  Am^ca  as  the  eun  birds 
are  to  the  old  world,  have  always  attracted  at- 
tention even  from  the  aboriginid  inhabitants  of 
this  continent;  the  ancient  Mexicans  worked 
their  feathers  into  mantles,  pictures,  and  various 
ornamental  articles.  No  epithet  has  been  spared 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  richness  of  ooloring  of 
these  birds,  and  yet  all  fail  in  comparison  with 
the  reality ;  "  the  lustres  of  the  topaz,  oneralda, 
and  rubies,"  "the  hue  of  roses  steep^  in  liquid 
fire,"  "  the  locks  of  the  star  of  day,"  the  "  beams 
of  the  sun,"  and  similar  expressions,  fdl  far 
short  of  the  changing  tints  of  their  "gorgeous 
plumery."  The  most  brilliant  spedes  live  in 
the  tropical  forests,  amid  the  ridi  drapery  of 
the  orchids,  whose  magnificent  blossoms  rival 
the  beauty  of  the  birds  themsdves.  As  we 
leave  the  tropics  their  numbers  decrease,  and 
but  a  few  species  are  found  wi^in  the  limits  <tf 
the  United  States,  some  however  reaching  as 
high  as  lat  57^  K  In  whatever  latitude,  liieir 
manners  are  the  same ;  very  quick  and  actire, 
almost  constantly  on  the  wing,  as  they  dart 
in  the  bright  sun  they  display  their  brilliant 
colors. 

Each  npld  moTenieiit  glTes  a  different  dye ; 
Liko  scales  of  burnishM  sold  they  dozzlinK  ahow, 
Now  sink  to  shade,  now  like  a  fturnaoe  g^ow. 

"When  hovering  over  a  flower  in  which  they  are 
feeding,  their  wings  are  moved  so  rapidly  that 
they  become  invisible,  causing  a  humming 
sound,  whence  their  common  name,  their  bodies 
seeming  suspended  motionless  in  the  air.  They 
rarely  alight  on  the  ground,  but  perch  readily 
on  branches;  bold  and  familiar,  they  frequent 
gardens  in  tbiekly  settled  localities,  even  enter- 
ing rooms  and  flitting  without  fear  near  passers 
by ;  they  are  very  •pugnacious,  and  will  attack 
any  intruder  coming  near  their  nests.  The  nest 
is  delicate  but  compact,  and  lined  with  the 
softest  vegetable  downs:  it  is  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  same  m  depth,  and  placed  on 
trees,  ahrubs,  and  leeds.    The  eggs^  one  or 
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two  in  nmiiber,  are  onall  in  proportion,  ayerag- 
ioff  aboat  i  by  ^  of  an  indh,  generally  of  a  white 
color,  and'hatched  in  10  or  12  dayg.  It  is  rery 
difficnlt  to  keep  theee  birds  in  cages ;  bnt  they 
have  been  kept  in  rooms  and  conservatoriea, 
even  in  New  England,  for  months,  feeding  on 
sagar  or  honey  and  water  and  the  insects  at- 
tracted by  these,  and  have  become  so  tame  as 
to  take  their  sweetened  fluids  from  the  end  of 
the  finger.  They  are  incidentally  honey-eaters, 
bnt  essentially  insectivoroas;  their  barbed  and 
▼isoid  tongne  is  admirably  adapted  for  drawing 
insects  from  the  depths  of  tubular  flowery  orer 
which  they  delight  to  hover.  The  fiimuy  of 
troehiUda  may  be  recognized  by  their  diminn- 
tire  size,  gorgeous  plumage,  long,  slender,  and 
aoate  bill,  but  little  deft  at  the  base,  and  pecu- 
liar tongue;  the  species  are  very  numerous, 
probably  as  many  as  400,  some  of  which  have  a 
very  limited  range.  The  bill  when  dosed  forms 
a  tobe,  through  which  the  long,  divided,  and 
thrrad-like  tongue  may  be  protruded  into  deep 
flowers ;  there  are  no  bristly  feathers  around  its 
base,  as  in  birds  which  catdi  insects  on  the 
wins ;  the  tongue  has  its  comna  elongated  back- 
wara,  passing  around  the  back  to  the  top  of  the 
sknlL  as  in  woodpeckers ;  the  wings  are  long 
and  fidciform,  with  very  strong  shut^  the  1st 
quill  of  the  10  the  longest;  the  secondaries 
usually  6;  the  tail  is  of  vanous  forma,  but  al- 
ways strong,  and  important  in  directing  the 
flignt ;  the  tarsi  short  and  weak;  the  toes  long 
and  dender,  and  capable  of  sustaining  them  in 
a  hangaig  position,  as  is  known  fh>m  thehr  be- 
ing not  unfrequenuy  found  hanging  dead  from 
brandies  in  tiieantnmnafterasuddenoold  change 
in  the  weather.  The  sub-fomily  grypinm  haive 
the  bill  dighUy  curved,  and  the  tail  Ions,  broad, 
and  wedflMh{q>ed :  of  these  the  genus  j^Mt^mw 
(Swains.)  is  found  u  the  warmer  parts  of  South 
Amerioai  and  is  numerous  in  species;  oreotnh 
ehUut  (Gould)  inhabits  the  mountains  of  the 
western  side  of  South' America  inmiediatdy  be- 
neath the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  feeding  upon 
the  small  hemipterous  insects  which  resort  to 
the  flowers ;  fff^fpu$  (Spiz)  is  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bio  Janeiro.  The  curved-biUed 
humming  birds,  more  than  100  spedes,  are  not 
represented  in  the  United  States,  unless  the 
man^  humming  bird  (UmpomU  mangOf 
Swams.)  be  admitted;  this  may  be  distin- 
guished from  the  common  apedes  by  the  ab- 
sence of  metallic  scde-like  feathers  on  the 
throat,  and  by  the  serrations  of  the  end  of  the 
bill;  the  prevailing  colors  are  metallic  green  and 
golden  above,  and  vdvetv  bluish  blade  below, 
with  a  tuft  of  downy  white  feathers  under  the 
wings.  The  common  species  throughout  the 
eastern  states,  extending  to  the  high  central 

Elains  and  south  to  Bnual,  is  the  ruby-throated 
umminff  bird  (troehUui  colvMij  linn.).  The 
length  or  this  '*  glittering  fragment  of  the  rdn- 
bow''  (as  Audubon  calls  it)  is  about  8^  inches, 
with  an  extent  of  wings  of  4i  inches;  the 
upper  parts  are  uniform  metallic  green,  with  a 
ruby  red  gorget  in  the  male,  a  wMte  collar  on 
VOL.  IX. — ^28 


the  throat,  and  the  deeply  forked  tail  brownish 
violet;  the fbmale  has  not  the  red  throat,  and 
the  tail  is  rounded,  emarginate,  and  banded  with 
black.  The  correQK>nding  spedes  on  the  Paoifio 
coast  is  the  black-ddnned  T,  Alexandri  (Bourc. 
and  Mulsant).  The  last  two  belong  to  tlie  sub- 
flunily  of  troehtlina  or  meUituginrnf  having 
straight  bills :  their  genus  is  given  by  Gray  aa 
meUuuga  (Briss.),  of  which  there  are  more  than 
100  species.  The  largest  of  the  humming  birda 
belongs  to  this  sub-ftmilv,  and  is  the  kyloehark 
fiffoi  (Vieill.) ;  it  is  nearly  8  indies  lonir,  brown- 
ish green  above  and  light  reddidi  below :  the 
wings  are  longer  than  the  deeply  forked  tail, 
and  the  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  brilliant 
swallow,  with  a  long  straight  bill.  Spedes 
of  the  genera  $ela9ph(mi$  (Swains.)  and  at^ii 
(Belch.),  2  of  each,  are  described  by  Prof.  Baird 
in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Pacific  railroad  reports.  Those 
wishing  to  study  in  detail  the  complicated  ar> 
rangement  of  this  beantifbl  family  are  r^erred 
to  the  illustrated  works  of  Lesson  (Butaire  nam 
tureUe  dn  oiieawMnaucKsa,  and  Les  troehUidSm 
ou  lei  eoliM8\,Temm\nck  (Planchei  eoloriSet\ 
Audebert  and  Yidllot,  and  espedally  to  Gould^s 
monograph  on  the  TriehiUda;  also  to  vols.  xiv. 
and  XV.  of  the  "<  Naturalists'  Library." 

HUMPHBET,  HxicAN,  D.D.,  an  American 
divine,  bom  in  Simsbury,  Gonn.,  Mardi  26, 
1770.  From  the  age  of  16  he  was  engaged  for 
several  successive  winters  as  a  teacher  in  ihe 
common  schools  of  his  native  state.  He  was 
graduated  at  Tale  allege  in  1806.  and  imme- 
diately entered  upon  the  study  of  tneology,  first 
under  Preddent  Dwight,  and  afterwardunder 
the  Bev.  Asahel  Hooker  of  Godien,  Gonn.  He 
was  orddned  in  1807  over  the  G<mgregational 
church  in  Fairfield,  Gonn.,  where  he  remained 
10  years.  Bedgning  this  charge  in  1817.  he  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Pittsfidd, 
Mass.  Sixyears  afterward  he  was  deoted  to 
the  predden<^  of  Amherst  college,  and  was 
inaugurated  to  that  office  in  Oct.  1828.  When 
called  to  that  institution,  it  was  contending 
against  adverse  influences  for  a  charter  of  inoor^ 
poration,  and  its  success  in  the  succeeding  year 
was  greatiy  due  to  his  influence  and  energy. 
He  predded  over  Amherst  college  22  years,  and 
redgned  his  office  in  1846,  leaving  the  institu- 
tion flrmly  established,  and  retired  to  his  former 
home  in  Pittsfidd,  where  he  baa  shice  devoted 
his  leisure  chiefly  to  literary  pursuits  and  to  the 
promotion  of  the  rdigious  and  benevolent  en- 
terprises of  the  age.  Preddent  Humphrey  has 
been  for  60  years  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
periodicd  literature  of  his  times.  His  earlier 
papers  appeared  chiefly  in  *^  The  Ptooplist"  and 
t(  Christian  Spectator."  In  1880  he  publidied  a 
volume  of  prize  essays  on  the  Sabbath,  which 
was  republished  in  England.  His  other  prind- 
pal  works  are:  *' Tour  inFrance,  Great  Britain, 
and-Bdgium''  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  Tork,  1888); 
"Domestic  Education"  (1840);  ''Letters  to  a 
Son  in  the  lOnistiy"  (1848) ;  *'  Life  and  Writings 
of  Prof.  W.  Pidce'^  (1860) ;  "  Life  and  Writings 
of  T.  H.  Gallandet'^  (1867) ;  ''Sketches  of  the 
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History  of  BeviyaLi>'a80d)-  AooUeotioaofhiB 
pablio  addressee  and  reviews  has  also  been  pub- 
Mied,  and  a  yolmne  entitled  '^  BeTiyal  Gonver- 
sationa.'*  Dr.  Hamphrey  was,  if  not  the  first, 
one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  modem  tem- 
peranoe  reformation.  In  1810  he  preached  6 
sermons  on  the  rarages  of  intemperance ;  and 
in  1818,  in  oonneetion  with  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Swan  and  Bonney,  drew  up  a  report  to  the 
Fairfield  consociation,  which  had  a  wide  circu- 
lation, and  is  belieyed  to  have  been  the  first 
tract  poblished  on  that  snlject. 

HUMPHRETS,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bonnd- 
ed  £.  by  Tennessee  river,  and  intersected  near 
its  8.  border  by  DncJc  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
former  stream ;  area,  875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
6,422,  of  whom  1,097  were  slaves.  The  sor&ce 
is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  419,887  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  80,178  of  oats,  28,149  of  sweet 
potatoes,  11,045  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  89,866  of 
butter.  There  were  18  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills, 
21  churches,  and  1,922  pupils  attending  public 
schools.    Oapital,  Waverley. 

HUMPHREYS,  David,  an  American 
born  in  Derby,  Oonn.,  in  1758,  died  in  iTew 
Haven,  Feb.  21, 1818.  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
ooUege,  where  he  was  connected  with  Dwight 
and  Trumbull,  entered  the  army  at  the  begiuning 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  in  1780  became  a 
colonel  and  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Washington. 
He  resided  more  than  a  year  with  Washington 
after  his  retirement  toYirsrinia,  and  again  in  1788. 
In  1784  he  accompanied  Jefferson  to  Europe  as 
secretary  of  legation,  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Oonneoticutin  1786,  and  was  soon  asso- 
ciated with  Hopkins,  Trumbull,  and  Barlow  in 
the  composition  of  the  ^  Anarchiad,"  being  tiius 
one  of  ^^  the  four  bards  with  Scripture  names" 
satirized  in  London.  He  was  mmister  to  Lis- 
bon from  1791  to  1797,  and  afterward  min- 
ister to  Spain  till  1802,  and  on  his  return  im- 
ported from  Spain  100  merino  sheep,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  woollens.  He  held 
oonmiand  of  two  Oonnecticut  regiments  in  the 
war  of  1812,  after  which  he  lived  in  retirement 
His  principal  poems  are:  an  ** Address  to  tiie 
Armies  of  the  United  States"  (1772) ;  a  ''  Poem 
on  the  Happiness  of  America;"  a  tn^edy,  en- 
titled the  "Widow  of  Malabar,"  translated  from 
the  French  of  Le  Mierre;  and  a  "Poem  on 
Agriculture."  His  "Miscellaneous  Worke" 
(New  York,  1790  and  1804)  contain  beside  his 
poems  a  biography  of  Gen.  Putnam  and  several 
orations  and  othei'  prose  compositions. 

HUMUS  (Lat.  humu$y  the  ground),  a  name  of 
no  definite  signification,  that  has  been  applied 
to  various  compounds  resulting  from  the  decay 
of  woody  fibre  or  of  diflforent  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  presented  in  the  form  of  « 
brown  pulverulent  substance,  as  that  which 
forms  a  la^^  portion  of  vegetable  mould. 
BouUay  regarded  it  as  identical  with  ulmic  acid, 
but  no  definite  compound  is  now  recognized  by 
this  name,  nor  by  that  of  humic  add,  formerly 
separated  from  it 


HUMUYA,  a  river  of  Hoodnras,  rising  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Oomayagna,  and 
flowiug  due  K.  for  a  distance  of  about  80  m.  to 
a  point  near  the  town  of  Yojoa,  where  it  unites 
with  the  rivers  Blanco  and  Santiago  or  Yenta, 
forming  the  great  river  Ulna,  which  falls  into 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  about  25  m.  to  tiie  east- 
ward of  the  port  of  Omoa.  For  the  greater 
part  of  its  course  it  is  a  rapid  stream,  and  only 
navigable  for  canoes.  It  is  principally  interest- 
ing in  connection  with  the  proposed  interoceanio 
raUway  through  Honduras,  which^  is  laid  out 
through  its  valley.  Comayagua,  the  capital  oi 
Honduras,  stands  on  its  £.  bank. 

HUNDRED,  the  name  given  in  some  parts 
of  England  to  the  subdivision  of  a  shire,  which 
may  have  received  the  appellation  from  having 
comprised  100  families,  100  warriors,  or  100 
manors.  The  existing  divisions  of  this  name 
differ  greatiy  in  area  and  populaticMi.  The  hun- 
dred is  by  some  considered  to  have  been  a  Danish 
institution,  adopted  by  King  Alfred  about  897, 
each  county  being  divided  into  tithtnn,  of 
which  10  or  12  made  a  hundred,  presided  OTor 
by  a  decanus,  head  borough,  or  hundred-man. 

le  hundreds  were  represented  in  the  "shire- 
mote,"  which,  under  the  presidency  of  its  earl 
and  bishopor  sheriff,  regulated  the  affiiirs  of  the 
county.  The  iurisdiction  of  the  hundred  was 
vested  in  the  sheriff  although  it  was  sometimes* 
a  special  grant  from  the  crown  to  individuals^ 
and  he  or  his  deputy  held  a  court  baion,  or 
court  leet.  The  hundred  was  held  responsible 
for  felons  until  delivered  up. 

HUNGABY  (Hung.  Magyararmdg,  Msgyvr 
land;  Germ.  Ungam),  a  country  of  Europe, 
formerly  an  independent  kingdom,  subsequently 
united  with  Austria,  and  since  1849  a  crownland 
or  province  of  the  latter.  Before  1849  it  em- 
braced in  a  constitutional  sense,  beside  Hungary 
proper,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Hungarian 
Littorale  (coast  land  on  the  Adriatic),  and  in  its 
widest  acceptation  also  Transylvania,  the  Mili- 
tary Frontier,  and  Dalmatia,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  about  15,000,000.  All  these  de- 
pendencies having  been  detached,  and  bende 
them  from  Hungary  proper  the  counties  of 
Middle  Szolnok,  Zardnd,  and  Eraszna,  and  the 
district  of  Kdv^,  to  be  reunited  with  Transyl- 
vania, and  the  counties  of  Bdcs,  Toronto,  Temes» 
and  Era8s6,  to  form  tiie  new  crownland  of  the 
Servian  Way  wodeship  and  Banat,  the  crownland 
of  Hungary  in  its  most  limited  sense  under 
Francis  Joseph  is  bounded  N.  W.,  K.,  and  N.  E. 
by  the  Garpatibians,  which  separate  it  from  Mo- 
ravia, Austrian  Silesia,  Gbilicia,  and  Bukovina,  S. 
K  and  E.  by  Transylvania,  S.  by  the  Waywode- 
ship  and  Banat  (from  which  it  is  partiy  separat- 
ed Dy  the  Maros),  by  Slavonia  and  Groatia  (from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Drave),  and  W.  by 
Styria  and  Austria,  being  situated  between  lat. 
450  80'  and  49*"  40'  K,  and  long.  W  and  25*^  £. ; 
pop.  about  9,000,000.  Hungary  in  its  chief  parts 
forms  a  large  basin  surrounded  almost  entirely 
by  mountain  ranges,  of  which  the  principal  lure, 
the  Garpathums,  which  encircle  the  UOTth,  with 
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their  yariooB  dfihootB^  the  ore  moantaina  be- 
tween the  Waag  and  the  Eipel,  the  M^tra,  £. 
of  the  preoediDg,  and  the  wine-growing  He- 
gya^a  between  the  Tbeifis  and  the  Hemild: 
tibe  Leitha  range,  the  wooded  Bakony,  and 
the  y^rtea,  moflti7  oontinnations  of  the  iforio 
and  Oamio  AIds,  in  the  S.  W.  diyision,  and 
the  Transylvanian  Alps  on  the  S.  £.  frontier. 
The  chief  artery  of  the  country  is  the  Danabe, 
which  enters  it  between  Vienna  and  Presbnrg, 
and  on  its  conrse  to  the  Black  sea  receives  the 
waters  ^f  all  the  other  riyers,  excepting  only 
the  Popr^  which  rises  near  the  K.  bonndary 
and  flows  to  the  Yirtnla.  The  principal  of  these 
affluents  of  the  Danube  are,  on  the  right,  the 
Leitha,  Raab,  S^ryiz,  and  the  Drave,  which 
separates  Hunniry  proper  from  Slayonia,  with 
the  Mnr,  its  affluent ;  on  the  left,  the  March, 
Waaff,  Neutra,  Gran,  Eipel,  and  the  Theiss, 
which  rises  in  tlie  N.  K,  in  the  county  of  M^ 
maros,  with  its  affluents,  the  Bodrog,  Hern^ 
8i\j6,  and  Zagyya  on  the  right,  and  the  Szamos, 
Kords,  and  Maros  on  the  left.  Most  of  the  riv- 
ers of  the  now  detached  provinces  also  flow  into 
the  Danube,  amone  others  the  Save  on  the 
Turkish  frontier  and  the  Alt  from  Transylvania. 
The  B.  W.  divifflCHi,  which  has  the  fewest  rivers, 
includes  the  two  great  lakes  of  the  country,  the 
Balaton  and  the  Neusiedler.  Yarions  marshes, 
moors,  soda  lakes,  and  swamps  extend  near  the 
banks  of  tiie  great  rivers,  espedally  of  the 
Theiss.  There  are  also  numerous  mountain  lakes 
called  ^  eyes  of  the  sea,"  and  caverns,  of  which 
that  of  Agtelek  in  the  county  of  GOmOr  is  the 
most  remarkable.  Extensive  islands  are  formed 
by  the  branches  of  the  Danube,  among  others 
the  Great  SchHttand  Osepel  in  its  upper  conrse. 
The  climate  is  in  general  mild,  owing  to  the 
great  northerh  barrier  of  the  Carpathians. 
Often,  when  snow  covers  the  northern  mountain 
regions,  the  heat  is  considerable  on  the  lowlands 
of  the  south,  especially  near  the  Maros.  The 
climate  of  the  great  central  plain  resembles 
that  of  K.  Italy;  its  sandy  wastes,  however, 
greatly  contribute  to  the  aridity  of  the  summer 
winds.  Blasts  of  wind  and  hail  storms  are 
not  unfrequent  in  the  Carpathians.  The  spring 
is  the  most  agreeable  season,  but  the  autumn 
often  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Indian 
summer  in  the  United  States.— The  fertility 
of  the  soil,  with  the  exception  of  several  moun- 
tainous and  sandy  regions,  is  almost  extra- 
ordinary. Among  the  vegatable  productions 
are:  the  different  species  of  grain,  especially 
wheat,  which  is  equaUy  abundant  and  excel- 
lent ;  maize,  pulse,  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips, 
hemp,  flax,  rapesecMl;  exquisite  melons,  often 
of  immense  size,  apples,  pears,  apricots,  and 
plums;  cherries,  mulberries,  chestnuts,  filberts, 
and  walnuts ;  tobacco,  which  is  now  monopo- 
lized by  the  crown ;  poppies  cultivated  for  oil ; 
wine  of  the  most  various  kinds,  including  the 
delicious  Tokay  of  the  Hegyalja ;  almonds,  figs, 
and  olives,  on  the  southern  border ;  anise,  Turk- 
ish pepper,  'sweet  wood,  safflower,  madder,  and 
other  dye  plants;  nomerous  speciea  of  berries 


in  the  greatest  abnndance;  oaks,  which  yield 
large  quantities  of  galls,  the  beech,  fir,  pme^  adi, 
alder,  and  numerous  other  forest  trees,  often 
covering  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions.  Among  the  animals  are  the 
bear,  wol^  lynx,  wild  oat,  boar,  chiunois,  mar- 
mot, deer,  fox,  hare ;  many  fine  breeds  of  horses 
afid  cattle  including  buflaloes),  dogs,  sheep,  and 
swine,  the  last  of  which  are  fattened  in  the  ibr- 
ests  on  acorns.  The  birds  comprise  the  golden 
and  stone  eagle,  hawk,  kite,  bustard,  heron,  par- 
tridge, woodcodr,  nightingale,  lark,  and  the  com- 
mon, varieties  of  poultry  in  great  abundance. 
Fish,  bees,  and  leeches  abound.  Of  minerals,  there 
are  gold,  iron,  and  copper  in  large  quantities ; 
silver,  zinc,  lead,  coal,  cobalt,  nitre,  antimony, 
arsenic,  sulphur,  alum,  soda,  sallpetre,  potassium, 
marble.  crystaL  chalk;  salt  in  immense  mines^ 
especially  in  Marmaroe ;  Jasper,  chalcedony,  hya- 
cinths, amethysts,  Wites,  and  beautiftd  varieties 
of  opal  (in  6&ros).  There  are  more  than  800  min- 
eral springs,  of  which  those  of  Bnda,  Trentschin, 
P0st6ny,  Bartfeld,  ParM,  and  Szobrtocz  are 
among  the  most  renowned.-  The  chief  articles 
of  export  are  wheat,  rapeeeed,  gallei  honey,  wax, 
wine,  tobacco,  copper,  alum,  potasn,  wood,  cat- 
tie,  sheep,  swine,  hides,  wool,  dried  fruits,  and 
brandies,  esp^ially  iliwmtta  or  plum  liquor. 
For  imports  and  manufactures  Hungary  n^es 
mainly  on  Austria,  the  chief  home  manufM- 
tnres,  beside  the  working  of  metals,  being  linen 
and  woollens,  leather,  paper,  pottery  and  clay 
pipes,  soap  and  candles,  and  tobacco.  The 
means  of  communication  are  still  very  scanty, 
good  roads  being  rare,  and  only  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  sufficiently  improved  for  navigation. 
Steamers  ply  on  the  Danube  and  Theiss ;  a  cen- 
tral railroad  with  various  branches  connects  the 
capital  and  chief  commercial  city  Buda-Peeth 
with  Presbnrg,  Debreczin,  Szegedin,  ^.  The 
principal  seats  of  learning  are  at  Pesth,  which  is 
also  the  literary  centre,  Preebuig,  Kaschau,  De- 
breczin, Patak,  Pdpa,  Y  eszpr6m,  Miskolez,  Sz^ra- 
din.  Stuhl-Weissenburg,  andGrosswardein.  Tne 
higher  grades  of  education,  especially  classical, 
are  better  provided  for  than  elementary  instruc- 
tion.—The  variety  of  nationalities  and  languages 
rivals  that  of  productions.  There  are  Magyars  or 
Hungarians  proper,  the  predominant  race  (about 
4,500,000  in  the  limited  crownland),  chiefly 
in  the  fertUe  regions  of  the  centre  and  in  the 
8.  W. ;  Slovaks  (1,800,000)  in  the  mountain  re- 
gions of  the  N.  W.  and  K,  Ruthenians  (460,000) 
in  those  of  the  K  E.,  Rascians  (Servians),  Sla- 
vonians, and  niyrians  (together  100,000)  in  the 
S..  Croats  and  Wends  (100,000)  in  tiie  a  W., 
all  of  Slavic  race;  Wallachs  (650,000)  in  the 
S.  E. ;  Germans  (1,000,000)  and  Jews  (850,000), 
chiefly  in  the  towns  of  all  regions;  gypsies 
(60,000),  settied  in  towns  and  villages,  or  mi- 
gratory ;  beside  Szeklers  (properly  Sz^kelys^  or 
Magyar  borderers,  Armenians,  French,  Bul- 
garians, &c.,  in  the  detached  provinces.  These 
various  elements  are  distingnished  not  only  by 
language,  but  also  by  peculiar  costumes,  manr 
ners,  and  moral  characteristics.    The  dwacter 
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of  the  principal  noes  ii  well  defined  by  Mr. 
Emerio  Dzabad  in  a  recent  sketch  of  the  statiB* 
tics  and  history  of  biB  country:  ^^The  Magyars, 
.  both  nobles  and  peasants^  are  marked  by  ori* 
ental  pride  and  nobleness,  by  love  of  liberty, 
hospitable  cnstoms,  conviyiality,  and  warlike 
spirit  Clinging  with  filial  affection  to  his  sn* 
periors,  the  peasant— a  gentleman  in  hmgoage 
and  bearing^-is,  at  the  same  time,  alive  to  the 
sense  of  his  own  worth.  In  field  labor  and 
horsemanship,  the  Mamrs  sorpass  all  the 
rest  The  Slayi  of  N.  W.  Hungary  are  mild, 
fro^sl,  and  industrious.  The'  Basoians  are  in 
character  very  mudi  like  the  Greeks,  bdng, 
moreover,  merry,  warlike,  and  of  fierce  dispo- 
sition, llie  Groats  partake  more  of  the  char* 
aeter  of  the  Basdans  than  of  that  of  the  north* 
westemBlavi;  and  as  to  the  Germans,  they  pre- 
serve  their  usual  traits  of  industry  and  peace* 
ableness.  The  most  neglected  race  is,  perhaps, 
the  Wallachs.  Strongly  resembling  in  physio^ 
nomy«the  Italians,  a  faat  clearly  verifymg  theur 
intermixture  with  the  Romans,  they,  like  the 
Biavi,  are  bony,  and  of  a  tall  statura,  and  are 
considered  as  one  of  the  least  active  races."  Of 
the  inhabitants  aboat  4,700,000  are  Roman 
Catholics,  760,000  United  Grfiisks,  560,000  non- 
united  Greeks,  1,760.000  Calvinists  (Reform- 
ed, popularhr  Hunganaa  church),  900,000  Lu- 
therans, and  860,000  Jews.— Politically,  Hun- 
gary proper  was  divided  down  to  1849  into 
4  natural  divisions  or  cirdeai  called,  from  the 
standpohit  of  festh,  the  Cis-Danubian  (N.  and 
E.  of  the  Danube).  Trans-Danubian  (S.  and  W. 
of  the  Danube),  Ois-Tibiscan  (N.  and  W.  of  the 
TheisB),  and  Trans-Tibiscan  (S.  and  E.  of  the 
TheiBs),  and  subdivided  into  counties.  Bince 
the  accession  of  Frauds  Joseph,  however,  the 
orownland  is  divided  into  the  6  drdes  of  Fres- 
burg,  Oedenbuig,  Pesth.  Easdiau,  and  Gross- 
wardein,  named  after  tneur  capitals,  the  sub- 
divisions being  maintained  with  few  alterations. 
The  followinff  table  exhibits  both  the  historical 
and  present  mviuons : 

Cb-Daxvblui  OataiM, 

OouUml  rrinelfwl  Towak 

'Presban  (PPMtffiy).   Pntbnrg. 
K«utn(iryilro>         Nentra. 
Trentaohln       (TVan-  TrentachiiL 

Knbin. 
BosenbergCftnifJfiir- 

ton). 
Kremniti  (Jnirmdof X 
8i0nt  Mlkl6t. 
Bohemniti  {SdtiMcay, 

BadA-Pestb. 
Oran. 
Zombor. 
TBAm-DAimxAV  Cnoia. 
WieMlboTgCifoaoffty).  AltaDburg  {Magyar 

Ottd«BbiiTg(^90rofiy).  Oedenbniv. 

BiMiibiiiKCFcu).  OOnaCrdM^ 

2aU.  Kmnlflk 

Bomogjr.  KaposTir. 

Bamja.  FOnf  kirab«n  (P^> 

Tobaa.^  SzekBiAM. 

Vmiuioiu.  Pipft. 

^BMb(0y^  BmAu 

O.OFPuiB.    Oomom  (Zom^rom).  Comorn. 

CofMrb.    WeltBenbnig  (ra^V.  Stnbl-WalflMBbiiTa 


OB-TnooAV  CncuL 


OlBOLI 

ov 

PBMBinMK 


aor 

YOITODIHA. 


Atta. 

Tiiz6€X. 

Boa. 

Upt6w 

BoblCZMyom). 

Hont 

NAgrid. 

PMth(PMO. 

Gran  (JAi<«VM}i>. 


OF 
OlDlHSVBft 


Cocui 

OF 
KiJClIAV. 


Gacu 

OF 

Gbmb-Wab- 

vwa 
{IToffv   Vd- 

rady,      (.Caanid. 
CorPiBTH.    Gflongiid. 
ToronUL 
Bavat. 


Hevea. 
Boraod. 


Erian  (EgerX, 
lOakolef. 


^p^attpeB). 


Leataohan  {Ldcf\ 
Eperiaa  iJljp»i^% 

TollUL 

Kaaaban  (Kama\ 

-Tlhaly, 


Toma. 
▲bairi. 
2e]xipl6n. 
Un«. 

B«»g. 

TkAXi-TiBiBaur  Cnouk 
Ugoeaa.  KagyBsimSa. 

.  lunDaroa*  BdgaL 

Baatmir.  Botmir. 

Bzabolca.  KTixegybiaa. 

Dabrecaiii  (XMBnacaw) 

OTvla. 

OfdAnML 

)Cak6. 

Baegedte  (Aa0«l). 


Arad. 


'dto 

TftAXBTLTA^ 


TemeaTir. 
lAgoa, 

VAnntaedpaiia. 


Temaa. 

Knaa6 

Middla  Biolook. 

KxaaauL 

ZahLnd. 

.K6TAr(ragl<m).     J 

XvoMtBD  Dnrnon 
(on  botb  aidaa  of  tbo  middle  and  lower  Tbatas). 
Great  and  little  Cmnania  {KuM&g). 
JaiTgla  (JdrntAtft 
fiajrdnk  towm  {MiB^am-9Aro§ok), 

— Among  the  nations  who  occupied  parts  of 
Hungary  before  its  conquest  by  the  Magyars  or 
Hungarians,  we  find  the  Dadana,  Bastamn,  IDy- 
rians,  Pannonians,  Smnatians,  Y andala,  Bulgari- 
ans, James^  Alans,  Avars,  Huns,  Maroomanni, 
GepidiB,  Longobards,  Goths,  and  Khazars.  Hie 
B<Mnan8  held  the  8.  W.  part  ci  the  country  under 
the  name  of  Pannonia,  while  the  S.  £.  belonged 
to  their  province  of  Dacia.  Various  Slavic 
tribes,  together  with  Wallachs,  Bulgarians,  and 
Germansi  were  the  chief  occupants  at  the  time 
of  the  Magyar  invasicm.  The  Magyars,  a  war- 
like people  of  Turanian  race,  had  made  various 
migrations,  and  long  dwdt  in  th^  vidnity  of  the 
Caucanan  mountains,  and  afterward  in  the  re- 
l^on  between  the  Don  and  Dniester,  before  they 
apmroached  and  crossed  the  Carpathians  (about 
887)  under  the  lead  of  Almos,  one  of  their  7 
chiefs  iv€tir)j  and  elected  head  (/riedeUm)  or 
duke.  Thev  were  divided  into  7  tribes  and  108 
fiunllies,  had  a  compact,  consecrated  by  oaths, 
which  guarantied  justice  and  equalily  amcmg 
themselves,  and  a  relifl^on  which  in  various  feat- 
ures resembled  the  Aryan  element  worship  of 
the  Medo-Persians,  but  also  included  the  notion, 
of  a  supreme  Being  (Isten;  Gr.  c<rrt,  Lat  ast, 
Heb.  yeth^  Qetm.  if«,  Slavic  yat,  is).  Arp4d, 
the  son  of  Almos,  conquered  the  whole  of  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania,  organised  the  govern- 
ment and  also  made  various  expeditions  beyond 
the  limits  of  these  countries,  among  othen 
against  Svatoplnk  of  Moravia,  beins  invited  by 
the  emperor  Amulph.  These  ezpemtions  were 
further  extended  under  Mb  son  Zolt^  (907-4^ 
and  grandson  Taksony  ^946-972),  spreading  ter- 
ror and  devastation  as  &r  as  the  German  ooean^ 
the  south  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  Black  sea. 
But  various  bloody  defeats,  especiaUy  near  Mer* 
seburg  (088)  by  the  emperor  Henry  L,  cm  the 
Lech  (055)  by  Otho  I.,  and  in  Greece  (970),  final- 
ly broke  the  desiite  oi  the  Hungarians  for  boofty 
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and  adTentorous  exploitB,  and  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  their  princes  to  the  conaolidalion  of  their 
power  within  the  natoral  limits  of  the  oonntrj. 
G^za  (972-997),  the  aon  of  Taksonr,  who  mar- 
ried a  Olirifltiaa  prinoeas,  promoted  the  spread 
of  OhrisCaanit J,  which  was  begmi  br  nnmerons 
daves  and  priests  from  the  west  and  south,  and 
almost  completed  nnder  his  son  Stephen  I. 
(997*1088),  whose  religions  zeal  gained  him  a 
crown  and  the  title  of  apostolic  king  from  Pope 
Sylyester'II.  (1000),  and  afterward  the  appel- 
lation of  saint  Assisted  by  Roman  priests, 
German  knigh^  and  nnmerons  monks,  he  pro- 
claimed the  freedom  of  Christian  slaves,  in- 
troduced Latin  schools^  established  bishoprioa 
bnilt  chnrches,  chapels,  and  convents^  elevatea 
the  bishops  to  the  foremost  rank  in  the  state, 
compelled  the  people  to  pay  tithes  to  the 
new  dex|;7,  and  snbdned  the  rebellions  adher- 
ents of  toe  national  region.  The  political  and 
administrafiye  institutions  of  the  state  were 
also  orgamsed.  receiving  already  at  that  early 
period  the  principal  features  of  the  recentiy 
abolished  Hungarian  constitution.  The  origi- 
nal ocmality  of  the  conquerors  was  limited  by 
imitagtions  of  the  western  feudal  aristoeraoy,  and 
thdr  vflrious  rektions  to  the  subdued  people 
caused  the  introduction  <^  numerous  lower  di- 
vinons.  The  higher  dergy,  the  higher  nobflity, 
consisting  of  distinguished  national  ftmilies 
and  of  foreign  lords,  and  the  common  nobilit}^, 
embracing  Ae  bulk  of  the  national  warriors, 
were  the  ruling  classes;  the  two  former,  to- 
gether with  the  dignitaries  of  the  state,  the  pal- 
atine inddar)j  the  court  judge  (afterward  land 
judge),  &o.^  formed  the  senate,  or  the  higher 
division  of  the  legislative  body.  The  chiefr 
of  the  royd  casUe-environs  (vdi-fM^ye)^  out  of 
which  the  counties  were  afterward  devdoped, 
were  the  principal  executive  officers  of  the  kmff. 
Against  this  new  order  of  things,  which  includ- 
ed a  foreign  religion,  a  foreign  language,  numer- 
ous foreign  institutions,  and  the  frequent  inter- 
meddling of  foreigners,  the  national  party  more 
than  once  violent^  rose  both  under  Stephen  and 
his  successors,  Peter  (1088-*46),  against  whom 
Aba  Samuel  was  elected  Icing,  and  who  twice 
lost  his  throne.  Andrew  L  (104e-m  who 
perished  aft»r  being  defeated  by  his  brother 
Wla,  and  B61a  I.  (1081-'6S),  under  whom  the 
resistance  of  the  defenders  of  the  ancient  reli- 
^on  was  finally  broken.  The  fi^uent  bloody 
civil  etrifes  were  not  only  kept  up  by  the  unde- 
fined succession  to  the  throne  of  the  house  of 
Arp4d,  but  also  fomented  by  the  intervention 
of  the  popes  and  the  empennrs.  The  em- 
peror Henry  UL  in  th^  reign  of  Andrew  re- 
peatedly invaded  the  country.  The  son  of  the 
latter,  Solomon,  who  succeeded  his  unde  (1068 
-'74),  lost  his  throne  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
his  ill  treatment  of  his  gallant  courins  and  suc- 
cessors Gejza  (1074-'77)  and  Ladislas  (1077- 
^96),  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  and  some 
splendid  Motorics  over  invaders;  and'he  vai^ 
applied  for  aid  both  to  the  emperor  Henry  Fv. 
and  his  antagonist  Pope  Gregory  VIL,  who  each 


claimed  the  ri^ts  of  suzerainty  over  Hungary. 
He  died  in  exile.  Ladislas  was  equally  brave 
and  pious.  He  )s  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar, 
and  his  victories  over  tl\e  Oumanians,  who  in- 
vaded Transy^lvania  and  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts, and  the  conquest  of  Croatia  and  Hallos 
(eastern  Galicia),  made  him  one  of  the  favorite 
princes  of  his  nation.  His  nephew  Ooloman 
(1095-1114),  surnamed  the  Scholar,  was  an 
enlightened  and  able  ruler.  He  introduced  vi^ 
nous  reforms,  refrised  to  accept  tiie  lead  of  the 
first  crusade,  dosely  watched  the  hosts  which 
passed  through  his  country,  and  routed  or  re- 
pulsed the  more  disorderly,  thou(^  he  received 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  as  a  friend.  He  annexed 
Dalmatia,  but  stained  the  dose  of  his  r^gnby 
cruelty  toward  his  brother  Almos,  who  con- 
spired against  him.  His  son,  the  profligate  Ste- 
phen n.  (1114-'81),  waged  war  against  almost 
all  his  neighbors.  B^laU.,  the  Blind  (1181-'41), 
the  son  of  Almos,  and  like  his  frither  the  victim 
of  Ooloman,  took  bloody  revenge  on  his  former 
enemies  on  the  occasion  of  the  diet  at  Arad. 
Under  his  son  Gejza  II.  (1141-^61)  numerous 
Saxon  colonies  were  settled  in  the  Zips  and 
Transylvania,  while  their  countrymen  who  Join- 
ed the  second  crusade  desolated  the  resiona 
through  which  they  passed.  The  disputed  ng^ts 
to  €kuieia  and  Dalmatia,  and  the  often  ohang^g 
relations  with  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  now 
sources  of  frequent  wars  in  tHe  north  and  south. 
Stephen  IH.  (1161-*78),  Gaza's  youthfril  son, 
who  overcame  the  intngues  of  Ihnanuel  Oom- 
nenus  and  the  opposition  of  two  rivals,  Ladislas 
IL  and  Stephen  lY.,  but  succumbed  to  poison, 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  B41a  HI.  (1178- 
'96),  who,  having  been  educated  at  the  Greek 
court,  and  supported  by  it  introduced  Tarious 
imitations  of  its  administrative  oiganization,  and 
wassuccessM  in  GalioiiL  as  well  as  in  Dalmatia 
against  the  republic  of  Venice.  His  connection 
with  the  West  in  consequence  of  his  marriage 
with  Margaret  of  France  induced  numerous 
noble  you&s  to  visit  the  chief  cities  and  schools 
of  France,  England,  and  Italy.  His  son  Emerio 
(1196-1205)  was  tormented  by  the  revolts  of  his 
brother  Andrew,  and  in  vain  had  his  son  Ladis- 
las in.  crowned  before  his  death.  Andrew  H. 
(1205-W)  was  succesrivdy  under  the  influence 
of  his  unscrupulous  wife,  who  finall  v  was  assas* 
sinated:  of  the  pone,  who  compelled  hfan  to 
undertake  a  cmsaae;  of  his  financiers,  Chris- 
tian, Saracen,  and  Jewish,  who  monopolized 
the  revenues  of  the  impoverished  kingdom ;  of 
the  nobility,  who  in  122S  extorted  from  him  the 
'<  golden  ball,"  a  Hungarian  '' Magna  OharU'* 
of  freedom  and  privileges,  including  the  right 
of  armed  resistance  to  iynxmj;  and  finally  of  a 
combined  violent  opposition,  to  which  belonged 
his  son  and  successor  B^la  (lY.).  The  long 
reign  of  the  latter  (1885-^0)  commenced  with 
salutary  reforms,  but  was  afterward  disturbed 
by  the  immigration  of  the  Oumanians  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Tartars,  who  annihilated  the 
Hungarian  army  on  the  Bai6  (1241),  and  marked 
their  way  firom  the  Oarpathiana  to  tiie  Adriatic 
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bj  sword  andfire^  fiunineaDd  pMtflenoe.  B61a 
did  hb  best  to  restore  order  and  repeople  the 
oonntry  bv  new  immigrants,  bestowed  yarioos 
rights  on  toe  cities,  and  promoted  theooltore  of 
the  vine ;  bnt  his  wars  with  Austria,  Stjria, 
&o^  and  the  revolts  of  his  son  Stephen,  destroj- 
ed  order,  and  promoted  only  the  nsnrpatioDs  of 
the  high  nobuitj.  Stephen  Y.  (1270-72)  was 
BQOcessfcd  aCTJnst  Ottokar  of  Bohemia,  His  son 
LacUslas  IV.  (1272-'90),  who  suoceeded  at  the 
age  of  10,  caused  yiolent  oommotioDs  and  end- 
less misery  by  his  Onmanian  amours  and  pre- 
dilections, and  was  murdered  at  the  instigation 
of  one  of  his  mistresses.  A  nephew  of  B^Ia  lY., 
Andrew  in.  (1290*1801),  was  the  kst  of  the  Ar- 
pSidAi  and  after  a  disturbed  reign,  which  yarions 
diets  held  on  the  phun  of  B4kos  near  Pesth 
could  not  consolidate,  died  probably  by  poison. 
The  throne  was  now  open  for  competition,  and 
the  royal  dignity  became  purely  elective. 
Charles  Robert  of  A^jou,  a  nepnew  of  the  king 
of  Naples,  and  by  his  mother  a  descendant  of 
the  extinct  dynasty,  being  supported  by  the  see 
of  Borne,  was  the  first  dected;  while  auother 
party,  the  leader  of  which  was  the  powerful 
count  Matthias  Os^  suooeesiyely  elected  Wen- 
ceslas,  son  of  the  kiug  of  Bohemia  (1801-6),  and 
Otho  of  Bavaria  (1805-^8),  both  of  whom  were 
by  a  similar  title  descendants  of  the  Arpdds. 
Obarles  Robert's  reign  (1800-'42)  was  marked 
by  great  succeesesat  home  and  abroad.  The 
re^  power  was  extended  and  consolidated 
chiefly  by  a  new  military  and  financial  organi- 
zation ;  western  refinement  and  luxury  made  the 
Hungarian  lords  more  docile,  and  the  succesnon 
to  the  thrones  of  Poland  and  Naples  was  secured 
to  the  two  sons  of  the  king,  Louis  and  Andrew. 
Yisegrid,  however,  whidi  replaced  Stuhl- 
Weissenburg  as  the  royal  residence,  witnessed 
many  a  princely  crime.  Bnda  became  a  still 
more  splendid  residence  under  Louis,  sumamed 
the  Great  (1842-^82),  who  further  developed  the 
regal  power,  but  with  it  the  oppressive  feudal  in- 
stitutions; and  excepting  his  repeated  expedi- 
tions to  Italy  to  revenge  the  assassination  of  his 
brother  Andrew  by  his  own  wife,  Johanna,  was 
successful  in  all  hiB  undertakings,  con<raering 
among  other  territories  Moldavia  and  Bulgaria, 
and  after  the  death  of  his  undo  Casimir  the  Great 
ofPoland,  thelast  of  thePiasts(1870X  having  the 
Adriatic,  the  Black  sea,  and  the  Baltic  as  bounda- 
ries of  his  states.  He  was  chivahrous,  luxurious, 
and  bigoted;  he  promoted  commerce,  but  bur- 
dened the  peasantsL  persectu^d  the  Onmanian 
pagans,  and  expelled  the  Jews,  whom,  however, 
Ids  son-in-law  Si^^smund  of  Luxemburg  brought 
back  into  the  country.  This  prince  having 
liberated  his  wife  Mary,  who  had  |;ot  rid  of  a 
rival,  the  Neapolitan  Charles  the  Littie,  by  as- 
sassination, but  subsequentiy  lost  her  throne 
and  freedom,  reigned  together  with  her  (1887- 
'95),  and  after  her  death  alone  (1895-1487),  be- 
ing also  elected  Germim  emperor,  and  succeed- 
ing to  tiie  throne  of  his  house  in  Bohemia.  His 
long  reign  was  ftdl  of  civil  strife,  including  the 
Hnssite  war  in  Bohemia,  a  revolt  in  Hungary, 


which  for  a  short  tmie  deprived  him  of  Iub  lib- 
erty, and  a  rising  of  the  peasants  in  Tranayl- 
vania,  and  of  wars  against  Yenice  and  the 
Turks,  who  under  Bi\}azet  routed  him  in  the 
battie  of  Nicopolis ;  but  it  was  also  marked  by 
some  saiutaiy  reforms  in  favor  of  the  lower 
classes.  Sigismund  was  succeeded  by  his  sm- 
in-law,  the  emperor  Albert  (H.)  of  Hapsbuis 
(1487-0),  who  soon  died  after  an  unsoooeesfiU 
campaign  against  Sultan  Amurath,  leaving  lus 
thrones  to  his  pregnant  wife  Elizabeth.  Unable 
to  defend  them,  Sigismnnd's  daughter  now  offer- 
ed her  hand  to  La&las  IH.  of  Poland,  the  crown 
of  which  country  had  been  given  with  the  hand 
of  Hedvig,  the  younger  diuighter  of  Louis  the 
Great,  to  Jagiello  of  Lithuania,  the  father  of  Lad- 
islas.  The  young  Polish  king  after  some  stmggle 
became  also  king  of  Hun  wy  under  the  name  of 
Uladislas  L  (Polish  WkOytlaw,  Hung.  UldsM^ 
not  I4»16,  Ladialas),  but  after  several  glorious 
victories  of  his  great  general  John  Hunvadj 
over  the  Turks,  fell  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Varna 
(14441  having  broken  his  oath  of  peace  to  the 
infidels.  Ladislas  (Y.),  the  posthumous  child 
of  Albert,  whom  his  mother  Elizabeth,  shortiy 
before  her  death,  had  carried  together  with  the 
crown  to  her  brother-in-law,  the  emperor  Fred- 
eric in.,  was  now  acknowledged  as  king  (1445- 
'67),  the  heroic  Hunyady  beins  appointed 
governor  or  regent  (1446-^53).  I*rederic  of 
Hapsburg,  however,  had  to  be  compelled  to  re- 
store thejbrince ;  powerful  lords,  Giskra  in  the 
N.  W.,  Ulrio  of  Oille  in  the  S.  W^  Ujlaky, 
Garay,  and  others,  caused  endless  disturbances, 
and  the  Turks  menaced  Hungary,  while  pre- 
paring to  strike  the  last  blow  at  the  Byzantine 
empire.  Hunyady  himself  was  defeated,  but 
made  good  his  escape,  and  died  victorious,  hav- 
ing repulsed  Mohammed  II.,  the  conqueror  of 
Gonstimtinople,  from  the  walls  of  Belgrade 
(1456\  Of  his  two  sons,  Ladialas  was  treach- 
erously imprisoned  and  executed  by  command 
of  the  ungrateful  and  weak  kins,  but  Matthiaa, 
sumamed  Oorvinua,  ascended  the  throne  after 
the  death  of  the  latter  and  a  protracted  election 
struggle.  The  ablest  monarch  of  Hungary 
(1458-'90),  he  humiliated  its  enemies  at  home 
and  abroad,  subduing  the  rebelllbus  lords,  and 
alternately  vanquishing  in  numerous  campaigns 
the  emperor,  Podiebrad  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
armies  of  Mohammed  U.  He  restored  order, 
law,  and  prosperity,  promoted  science  and  art 
more  than  any  other  prince  of  his  age,  and  ad- 
ministered his  kingdom  witli  an  impartiality 
the  glory  of  which  survived  him  in  the  populu* 
adage :  "  King  Matthias  is  dead,  justice  gone." 
Not  only  justice,  but  aLK>  the  mi^t,  prosperity, 
and  splendor  of  the  country  were  gone  with 
Matthias ;  the  flourishing  schools  decayed,  the 
scientific  coDections  were  scattered.  The  in- 
dolent Uladislas  (H.)  of  Bohemia  (1490-1516) 
was  as  poor  as  he  was  contemptible,  and  let  his 
lords  do  as  they  chose.  Gf  these  John  Zdpolya, 
waywode*  of  T^ransylvania,  suppressed  with 
dreadful  bloodshed  a  great  insurrection  of  the 
peasantry  under  D6zsa  (1514).  Under  the  young 
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and  weak  son  of  Uladidas,  Loais  11.  (161(P96X 
the  oonntry  graduall  j  ripened  for  a  catastrophe. 
While  the  nobles  dironted,  Belgrade  fell,  and 
finally  the  battle  of  Mohics  was  rashly  fonght 
gainst  Saltan  Sdyman  the  Magnificent.  The 
Hongarian  army  was  destroyed,  Lonis  perished 
on  his  flight,  and  his  wifcL  Uie  sister  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria,  hastened  to  carry  the  crown 
to  her  brother.  This  prince  inangnrated  the 
still  reigning  dynasty  of  the  Hapabnrgs,  being 
acknowledged  as  king  (15a6-'64)  by  the  no- 
bility of  the  western  eoontaes,  while  the  national 
party  elected  John  Z&polya  (1626-'40),  who 
prowled  in  Tranqylvania  and  the  adjoining 
parts.  The  latter  pat  himself  nnder  the  pro- 
tection of  Solyman,  who  took  Bada  and  even 
b^eged  Vienna  (1529).  Long  campaigns  and 
negotiations  and  Bhort-lived  treaties  now  fol- 
lowed each  other,  the  final  result  of  which  was 
that  Hongary  was  for  about  150  years  divided 
Into  3  parts  with  often  changing  lunits,  under  the 
Hapsburgs  as  kings,  each  of  whom  swore  alle- 
giance to  the  constitution,  and  none  of  whom 
kept  hia  oath,  the  pashas  of  the  sultani^  who 
often  made  conquenng  or  predatory  expeditions, 
and  the  princes  of  Transylvania,  who,  though 
imder  the  vassalage  of  the  sultans,  became  the 
champions  of  Hungarian  nationality,  religious 
liberty,  and  Protestantism.  The  greater  part 
of  Hungary  proper,  however,  including  the 
whole  If.  W.j  was  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  or 
imperial  armies,  the  monarohs  holding  also  the 
crown  of  Qermany  after  the  abdication  of 
Gharlea  V.,  and  finding  many  a  hero  among 
their  Hungarian  subjects.  Thus  during  tbe  war 
with  the  Turks  in  1562  Losonczy  immortalised 
himself  by  the  defence  of  Temesv^,  Szondy 
by  that  of  Dr6gely,  I>ob6  by  that  of  Erlau. 
V^Timilian  (1564-'76)  was  saved  by  the  self- 
aaorificing  heroism  of  Zrinyi,  who  fell  with  his 
littie  fortress  Sziget  and  the  last  of  hia  men 
only  after  the  death  of  the  besieger  Solyman 
and  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  his  army  (1666). 
All  these  services  of  the  magnates^  as  well  as 
of  the  nation,  were  r^aid  with  ingratitude  by 
the  Austrian  dynasty.  The  diets  of  Hungary, 
which  for  centuries  remained  the  blood-covered 
bulwark  of  Christendom,  more  than  once  ha4 
to  complain  that  the  imperial  soldiery  did 
more  to  devastate  the  country  and  famish  the 

Ele  than  the  infidel  conquerors.  Rudolph  I. 
S-1608)  commenced  the  persecution  of  the 
estanta.  These,  however,  not  only  had  a 
firee  home  in  Transylvania  under  the  enlijKhten- 
*ed  Stephen  Bdthori,  aft;erward  king  of  Poland 
(who  had  succeeded  the  younger  Zapolya),  but 
also  a  protector  of  their  rights  in  Hungary  m 
Bocskay,  the  Transylvanian  successor  of  Sigis- 
mund  B4thori,  who  suddenly  raised  the  ban- 
ner of  freedom,  sweeping  all  over  the  north, 
crashing  the  generals  of  Rudolph,  and  finally 
compelling  the  latter  to  the  humiliating  peace 
of  Vienna  (1606).  The  old  emperor  finally 
resigned  his  Hangarian  crown  to  his  broth^ 
Hatthias  (II.),  whose  tolerant  reign,  however, 
waa  too  shiort  for  the  pacification  of  the  oountry 


(16a8-'10).  His  successor  Ferdinand  11.(1619- 
'8^,  who  commenced  his  bloody  reign  amid 
the  first  fiames  of  the  80  years'  wai\  was  pre- 
Tented  firom  tearing  the  Hungarian  charter  of 
liberty,  as  he  did  £be  Bohemian,  by  tiie  rekin- 
dled spiritof  the  nation  and  the  victories  (^  the 
Transylvanian  prince  Gabriel  Bethlen,  the  suo- 
cessor  of  the  profii^ate  tyrant  Gabriel  B&thori, 
who  soon  compelled  him  to  the  treaty  of  Nikola* 
burg  (1622),  which  again  sanctioned  the  rights 
of  the  Protestants.  A  similar  treaty  was  con- 
cluded by  Ferdinand  lU.  (1687-'67)  with  George 
L  R4k6czy  of  Transylvania  at  Linz  (164M. 
Leopold  L  (1657-1705),  whose  long  reign  m 
Hungary  was  but  a  series  of  wars,  insurrections, 
and  executions,  found  a  less  able  opponent  in 
the  ambitious  George  U.  R6k6czy  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  excellent  generals  agiunst  the  Turks 
in  Montecuculi,  who  gained  the  battie  of  St 
Gothard  (1664),  and  Nicholas  Zrinyi  (the  poet), 
but  made  an  ignominious  peace  with  the  sultan, 
and  had  the  distinguished  leaders  of  a  national 
conspiracy,  Peter  Zrinyi,  Frangepan,  and  N&- 
dasdy,  executed  in  Austria  (1671),  and  his  min- 
ister Lobkowita  sent  against  the  insurgents  of 
the  northern  counties  the  bloodthirsty  for- 
eigners Spankan,  Kobb,  Oarafi^  and  Strasoldo. 
The  people  rose  again  ^'for  God  and  freedom*' 
under  Tokdlyi  (1678),  who,  being  allied  with 
Apafi  of  Transylvania,  the  Porte,  and  Louis  XIY. 
of  France,  was  near  uniting  the  whole  of  Hun- 
gary under  his  banner,  when  the  reverses  of  the 
Turks  before  Vienna  (1688),  where  John  So- 
bieski  of  Poland  saved  the  throne  of  the  imbecile 
emperor,  at  P&rkdny  and  Gran,  the  conquest  ci 
Buda  (1686)  after  a  memorable  siege  under  Louis 
of  Baden  and  Maxmilian  of  Bavfl^ia,  who  were 
assisted  by  the  choicest  Ohristian  warriors 
iW>m  various  coantries,  and  the  subsequent 
victories  of  the  imperialists,  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  insurrection.  Oaraffii  made  tiie  scaffold 
permanent  in  Eperies;  the  diet  of  Presburg 
had  to  consent  to  the  demands  of  the  empe- 
ror in  making  the  throne  hereditary  in  the 
house  of  Ausma  and  abrogating  the  clause  of 
the  golden  bull  which  guarantied  the  right  of 
resistance  to  oppresrion  (1687) ;  Prince  Eugene 
completed  the  victories  over  the  Turks,  and 
conquered  the  peace  of  Oarlovitz  (1609) ;  Tran- 
sylvania was  occupied,  and  Tokolyi,  who  tried 
in;vain  to  recover  it,  died  in  ^xile  in  Asia  Ifinor. 
His  heroic  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  executed 
Zrinyi,  had  been  compelled  to  surrender  her 
long  defended  fortreBa  Munklics.  Hungary  was 
now  a  province  of  Austria,  and  treated  as  such, 
when  the  noble-hearted  iWncis  R4k6ozy,  who 
had  lonff  lived  in  exile,  suddenly  appesred  on 
the  N.  £.  borders  (1708),  and  renewed  the 
Btrug^e  for  religious  and  civil  liberty.  Prot- 
estants and  Catholics  flocked  to  his  banners, 
which  were  triumphantiy  carried  into  the  very 
vicinity  of  Vienna,  when  the  emperor  died.  His 
son  Joseph  L  (1705-11)  was  inclined  to  peace, 
and  Rik6czy  was  not  opposed  to  it,  though  as- 
sisted by  Louis  XIY .  and  the  perplexities  of  the 
new  emperor  in  the  war  of  Spanish  saooefldon. 
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Diets  and  negotktioiM  foDowed  eaoh  other,  but 
wUhoat  saooeaflL  while  the  viotoriee  of  Eugene 
and  Mariborongh  and  yiolent  diflsenrions  in  the 
oaznp  of  the  loscirgentB  enabled  the  emperor  to 
restore  the  fortanea  of  the  war  in  Hongary. 
In  the  absence  of  Bik6onr,  who  after  varions 
defeats  had  gone  to  Poland  to  procure  the  alii* 
ance  of  the  csar  Peter,  now  victorious  over 
Oharles  XIL,  a  peace  was  flnall/  condaded  at 
Szatm^  (1711)  by  K^lyi  and  other  leadera 
of  the  in8iitgent&  with  the  patriotic  count 
P^l£^,  who  acted  in  the  name  of  the  emperor. 
The  latter,  who  promised  toleration  and  a  strict 
observance  of  the  constitation,  had  died  in  the 
meanwhile,  and  his  successor  Oharles  (YL  aa 
emperor,  in.  as  king,  ini-*40)  ratified  the 
treaty,  while  B£k6ezy  absolved  his  followers 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  The  new 
emperor's  favorite  scheme,  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, which  was  to  secure  the  succeedon  of  the 
female  line  to  all  his  possessions,  was  agreed 
to  by  the  diet  of  1722,  which  also  enacted  va- 
rious other  impcHTtant  laws.  The  peace  of  Pas- 
sarovitx  rL7l8X  the  result  of  Euoene's  new  vic- 
tories, enlarged  the  kingdom  with  the  Banat, 
the  last  province  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary ;  but 
after  another  war  Belgrade  was  ceded  to  the 
Turks  by  the  treatv  concluded  in  that  city  in 
1789.  Charles's  mild  reign  diqxMed  the  nation 
to  defend  the  diq>uted  rights  of  his  daughter 
Karia  Theresa  (1740-'80),  who  appeared  in  per- 
•on  before  the  diet  of  Presburg^  aud  was  greeted 
with  lively  acclamations  by  the  chivalric  nobles. 
Their  Mariamur  pro  rege  noUro  Maria  7%ere$a 
was  no  vain  promise,  for  Hungarian  blood  was 
shed  profusely  in  her  wars  against  Frederic  the 
Great  and  other  enemies.  Bhe  rewarded  the 
fidelity  of  the  people  by  mUdness,  and  various 
ameliorations  of  the  condition  of  tiie  peasantry 
(the  Vrbarium)  are  among  the  merits  of  her 
reign;  but  she  too  was  fJEir  from  strictlv  observing 
the  constitutioD,  which  her  son  Joseph  II.  (1780- 
'90),  in  his  immoderate  aeal  for  reforms  and 
centralization,  was  eager  to  destroy.  To  avoid 
bindmg  himself  by  the  constitutional  oatii,  he 
refused  to  be  crowned  in  Hungary,  autocratically 
dictated  his  liberal  reforms,  and  imposed  upon 
the  country  foreign  oflidak.  a  foreign  language, 
the  G[ennan,  and  foreign  official  costumes.  But 
his  violent  though  well  meant  measures  were 
opposed  everywhere,  and  the  rising  in  his  Bel- 
gio  provinces,  the  unflftvorable  issue  of  his  war 
against  Turkey,  and  finsUy  the  threateningevents 
in  Prance,  compelled  the  philanthropic  despot  to 
revoke  his  decrees  shwtly  before  his  death.  His 
mild  and  dissolute  brother  Leopold  U.  (1790- 
'92),  afraid  of  the  growing  storm  in  the  West,  has- 
tened to  appease  the  Hunsarian  nation,  which 
had  been  aroused  by  ignominious  treii^tment  and 
the  spectacle  of  its  perishing  neighbor  Poland 
to  a  general  desire  ai  national  regeneration. 
The  diet  of  1791  again  sanctioned  the  most 
essential  constitutional  rights  of  the  kingdom 
in  general,  and  of  the  Protestants  in  particular^ 
and  for  a  series  of  years  FrandSi  the  son  ana 
successor  of  Leopold  (1792-1685),  was  satisfied 


during  his  long  wan  against  repuUican  and  !»• 
peiial  iVance  with  the  continual  snbddies  of 
Hungary  in  monev  and  men,  including  the  hus- 
sars, whom  even  N s^leon  acknowledged  to  be 
the  bravest  in  the  ranks  of  his  enemiea.  The 
rare  manifestations  of  democratic  convietiaas 
he  stifled  in  the  dungeons  of  his  fortresses,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  priest  Kartinovics  (1796), 
in  the  blood  of  the  offenders.  The  magnates 
were  flattered  and  remained  fiuthfiod.  Thus 
Kapoleon  in  vain  called  upon  the  Hungarians  to 
rise  for  national  independence.  The  last  ^  gen- 
oral  rising"  of  the  nobility  was  the  answer  (1809), 
but  proved  at  the  same  time  how  ino^bie 
the  old  spirit  was  of  being  revived.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  dangers  passed  which  so  long 
threatened  the  crowns  of  Francis^  when  his 
minister  Metternioh  made  it  one  of  his  principal 
tasks  for  the  restoration  of  the  shaken  and 
bankrupt  Austrian  empire  to  undermine  the  con- 
stitution of  Hungary,  the  only  check  on  the  un- 
limited sway  of  the  rulers.  £veiy  means,  secret 
or  open,  was  resorted  to,  but  in  vain.  The  pro- 
gress of  enlightenment,  the  warning  example  of 
Galida,  that  withering  limb  of  Polimd  torn  from 
its  bodv  by  Austria,  and  the  spirit  of  nationality, 
rekindled  by  the  activity  of  Francis  Kazinttgr  ana 
others,  had  prepared  (he  nation  for  a  strug^e 
for  constitutionalism  and  liberal  reforms,  which 
Mettemich,  both  under  Francis  and  his  imbecile 
son  Ferdinand  Y.  (I.  as  emperor  of  Austria, 
1885-'48),  was  unable  effectively  to  resist  The 
Hungarian  constitution  had  during  the  last  few 
centuries  undergone  numerous  modifications^ 
without  having  at  any  period  of  its  ezirtence 
lost  its  vitality.  As  it  was  now,  it  was  at  the 
same  time  a  charter  of  fhwdom,  whidi  shielded 
the  people  at  large  against  the  tTrannical  sway 
of  the  princes  and  their  ministers,  against  op* 
pressive  taxes  and  levies,  and  eq>eciall^  the 
Protestants  and  Jews  against  the  pro^onptive 
system  which  prevailed  in  Austria,  and  secured 
to  the  numerous  nobiUty  the  greatest  degree  of 
personal  liberty  and  immuni^  enjoyed  by  any 
class  in  Europe,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  in- 
strument of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  no- 
bility against  all  plebeian  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  especially  the  peasaotiy,  which  was 
degaa^ed  by  numerous  feudal  burdens.  The 
nobles  were  free  from  every  tax  and  personal 
service,  except  in  case  of  a  hostile  attack  on  the 
country  itself,  when  they  were  obliged  to  rise 
in  a  body  at  their  own  expense ;  they  eigoyed 
all  the  privileges  of  the  right  of  hdbM$  carput^ 

governed  the  counties  by  their  reguhir  assem-' 
lies  0*  congregations")  and  court  sesnons,  elect- 
ing the  vice-counts,  administrative  judges,  court 
assessors,  ^to.,  and  exerdsed  the  right  of  legis- 
lation by  their  deputies  to  the  lower  house  of 
the  diet,  two  from  each  countv,  who  in  impor- 
tant questions  were  bound  by  the  instructions  of 
thehr  constituents.  The  higher  nobility,  or  mag- 
nates, dukes,  counts,  and  barons,  together  wiuk 
the  chief  di^itaries  of  the  crown,  tiie  Oatholio 
and  Greek  bishops  and  aome  other  prelates,  and 
the  county  presiaentB  or  lord  lieutenants,  formed 
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the  upper  booae  of  the  di«t  under  &e  preadeney 
of  the  palatine.  The  absent  magnates  were  rep- 
resented in  the  \owet  hoose  hj  prozieB,  vha 
faoweyer,  like  some  other  minor  memben,  had 
only  a  deliberative  rote:  while  the  deputies  of 
all  firee  royal  towns,  which  had  their  own  sep- 
arate domestio  administration,  oonld  oast  only 
one  decisive  vote.  Thediet,  which  in  the  earliest 
times  had  been  held  at  Stohl-Weissenbnrg  or  on 
the  plain  of  B4koe  before  Pesth^  and  daring  the 
TnrkiBh  and  dvii  wars  in  various  dties,  was 
now  regolarl^r  convoked  by  the  monarch  at 
Presbnrg,  at  intervals  not  exceeding  8  years. 
Its  daration  was  unlimited.  Beside  general 
legislation,  it  voted  the  varions  non-domestic 
contributions  of  the  country,  the  refusal  of 
which  was  the  most  effective  weiq>on  against 
the  Vienna  government.  The  concurrence  of 
both  honses  and  the  royal  sanction  were  nece»> 
sary  for  all  enactments.  The  chief  royal  organs 
of  general  administration  were  the  Hungarian 
aolic  chancery  ai  Vienna,  and  the  royal  council 
at  Buda,  whose  decisions,  however,  very  often 
met  with  oppodtion  or  delay  in  the  county  as- 
fiembUes.  Ijiis  «m  inertim  of  the  latter  was  the 
prindpal  check  on  all  despotic  or  unconstitu- 
tiond  attempts  of  the  ministers,  while  their  pub- 
licity and  Jealously  guarded  freedom  of  debate 
were  the  chief  elements  of  progress  and  political 
enlightenment.  Gradually  to  abolish  the  im- 
'  xDunities  of  the  nobles  and  the  feudal  burdens 
of  the  peasantry,  to  endow  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  with  political  rights,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  fortify  the  old  bulwarks  of  the  constitu- 
tion, now  became  the  task  of  the  patriots ;  and 
the  great  movement  offered  the  rare  spectade 
of  an  aristocracy  contending  for  the  abolition 
of  privileges  and  the  equality  of  the  people. 
Pad  Nagy  and  Count  Stephen  Ss6ch6nyi  were 
the  champions  of  nationality  at  the  diet  of  1825, 
which  inaugurate  a  long  period  of  moderate  but 
gradnd  reforms,  the  most  important  of  whidi 
'  were  carried  through  at  the  diets  of  1882-'6, 
1889-'40,  and  1848>'4.  The  rights  of  the  non- 
noble  citizens,  peasantry,  and  Jews,  the  equdity 
of  the  Christian  confessions,  the  offidd  use  of 
tiie  Biangarian  language,  and  the  freedom  .of 
speech  were  extended,  the  mifjority  of  the  edn- 
ttited  lower  nobility  and  aminority  of  the  higher 
ardentiy  contendingagdnst  old  abuses  and  aris- 
tocratic immunities^  agdnst  bureaucratic  des- 
potism and  religious  intolerance.  Among  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  ^liberal  opposition"  under 
Ferdinand  were  the  members  of  the  upper  house 
Count  Louis  Batthy^yi,  Count  Zay;  and  Baron 
EOtvOs;  the  deputies  De4k  of  Zala,BezerMy  of 
Tohia,  BeAihy  of  Bihar,  Klanzd  of  CsongrAd, 
Pal^zy  and  Szemere  of  Borsod,  Szentkirdyi  and 
B^iday  of  Pesti^  Bdogh  of  Bars,  and  Eubinyi 
of  Ndgrdd;  the  great  Transylvanian  agitator 
Baron  Wessd^nyi,  and  the  publidst  Kossuth. 
The  cabinet  of  Vienna  chose  the  last  five  as  its 
victims,  prosecuting  them  for  treason,  and  im- 
prisoning Wessel^nyi  and  Kossuth  for  years. 
The  old  palatine  Joseph,  the  unde  of  the  em- 
peror, and  the  conservatives  under  the  lead  of 


Counts  Aurd  and  Emil  Dessewfiy,  as  wdl  as  of 
the  moderate  Sz6ch6nyi,  in  vain  strove  to  check 
the  agitation.  It  readied  its  culminating  point 
when  Kossuth,  after  a  livdy  struggle,  was 
elected  as  representative  of  Pesth  to  the  diiet 
of  1847.  Europe  was  agitated;  the  last  rising 
of  Poland  (1846)  had  been  suppressed  by  a 
massacre  of  the  nobles  in  Galida,  and  the  re- 
public of  Cracow  annihilated ;  the  Bwiss  con- 
federation was  convulsed  by  a  civil  war;  Pins 
IX.  had  given  the  signd  for  constitutiond 
movements  in  Itdy;  Sardinia  was  arming 
against  Austria,  and  IVanoe  preparing  for  anew 
struggle.  Kossuth  proposed  extendve  reforms, 
and  was  ardentiy  supported  by  the  house  of 
deputies  and  the  nation.  A  conflict  with  the 
government  seemed  imminent,  when  the  gen- 
erd  shock  which  followed  the  French  revolu- 
tion of  February  overthrew  the  mle  of  Metter- 
nich  (March  18, 1848).  Kossuth  was  greeted 
as  liberator  by  the  people  of  Vienna,  and  to- 
gether with  L.  Batthy^yi  intrusted  with  the 
rormation  of  an  independent  Hungarian  ministry 
by  Ferdinand.  The  people  of  Pesth,  under  the 
1^  of  the  youthM  poet  PetOfl.  ddivered  in 
triumph  the  plebeian  martyr  for  freedom  Stan- 
cdcs,  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
the  radicd  "wishes  of  the  nation"  (March  15). 
The  new  ministry  embraced  its  favorites;  Bat- 
thy^yi  was  president,  Kossuth  was  minister  of 
finance,  6z6on6nyi  of  public  works,  Dedk  of 
Justice,  EdtvOs  of  public  worship  and  education, 
Szemere  of  home  affdrs,  Klauzal  of  commerce, 
and  M^z&ros  of  war,  beside  Prince  Paul  Ester- 
hizy  as  qwui  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in 
Vienna.  Having  enacted  the  abolition  of  feu- 
dality, a  new  election  law,  and  various  other 
radicd  changes  in  the  constitution,  the  last  diet 
of  Presburg  dissolved,  the  new  nationd  assem- 
bly being  appointed  to  meet  in  July  at  Pesth. 
The  national  government,  however,  whose  ani- 
mating spirit  was  Kossuth,  was  from  the  be- 
ginning surrounded  by  open  and  secret  enemies, 
and  endless  difficulties  and  embarrassments. 
The  cabinet  of  Vienna  conmienced  its  intrigues 
against  the  new  order  of  thinss  on  the  very 
day  when  it  sanctioned  it  Jdladiich  and 
others  were  sent  openly  or  secretly  to  organize 
an  insurrection  of  the  southern  Slavic  tribes, 
which  had  long  been  worked  upon  by  a  three^ 
fold  nationd  agitation,  by  the  tools  of  the  Aua- 
trian  government  against  the  Magyars,  by  pop- 
ular enthusiasts  in  the  interest  of  a  democratic 
Pan-Slavic  union,  and  by  Russian  emissaries  in 
the  interest  of  a  similar  union  under  the  mle 
of  the  czar.  Secret  agents  prepared  a  rising  of 
the  Wallachfl  in  Transylvania,  the  diet  of  which 
proclaimed  its  reunion  with  Hungary.  Danger- 
ous tumdts  broke  out  in  various  German  cities 
and  amouff  the  Slovaks  of  the  Waag.  The  for- 
tresses and  the  foreign  soldiery  in  the  country 
were  commanded  by  Austrian  officers,  and  the 
Hungarian  regiments  were  retdned  in  Itdy  and 
GaUcia.  There  were  no  nationd  finances,  no 
arms  nor  arm  founderies.  Every  new  measure 
met  with  oppodtion  or  dday  through  the 
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Vienna  goyemment  or  its  took.  KegotiationB 
bad  no  result.  The  whole  south  of  the  oonn- 
tr7  was  soon  in  a  flame.  The  Rasoians  rose  in 
the  Military  Frontier,  in  the  Banat  and  Bdos, 
and  the  WaUaohs  in  Transylvania,  the  Saxons 
also  declarinff  for  Austria ;  Croatia  and  Slavonia 
proclaimed  their  independence  of  Hungary,  and 
Biui  Jellachich  occupied  the  littorale,  and 
threatened  to  cross  the  Drave.  Against  all 
these  contingencies  the  only  resource  of  the 
goveriunent  was  its  own  zeal  and  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  people.  Volunteer  troop  (honv^dsi 
defenders  of  the  land)  were  raised  m  the  coun- 
ties, ridi  contributions  toward  a  national  treas- 
ury were  collected,  and  the  militia  was  organ- 
izedL  The  diet  assembled  in  July,  and  voted 
extensive  levies  and  ample  means  for  defence, 
but  Ferdinand  revised  to  sanction  its  resolu- 
tions. The  Austrian  troops  which  were  still 
sent  against  the  insurgents  were  led  by  traitors. 
Even  M^szdros  was  repulsed  from  Szent  Tamis 
by  the  Rascians  in  August;  the  new  troops 
were  slowly  gathering.  Jellachich  finally 
crossed  the  Drave,  and  the  Vienna  government, 
having  reconquered  Lombardy,  threw  off  its 
mask  in  September,  and  sent  Count  Lamberg 
to  disperse  the  diet  by  force.  The  Batthyinyi 
ministry  now  resigned,  and  a  committee  of  de- 
fence was  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Kos- 
suth. The  revolution  began.  The  old  troops 
were  transformed  and  blended  with  the  new. 
Kossuth's  ardent  eloquence  brought  the  people 
of  the  central  plain  under  arms.  Single  de- 
tachments of  Hungarian  troops  returned  with 
or  without  their  officers  from  abroad.  Oomom 
was  secured.  Archduke  Stephen,  the  new 
palatine,  fled  from  the  country.  Lamberg  was 
massacred  on  the  bridge  of  Pesth  by  a  mob. 
Jellachich  was  defeated  at  P4kozd  near  Buda 
by  the  motley  national  army  under  H6ga  (Sept. 
29)  and  fled  toward  Vienna,  which  rose  in  rev- 
olution (Oct.  6).  Perczel  and  Gdrgey  surrounded 
and  disarmed  at  Ozora  the  isolated  Croatian 
corps  under  Both  and  Philippovics  (Oct  7).  The 
fortresses,  Comorn,  EszSk,  reterwardein,  Leo- 
poldstadt,  and  Munkics,  hoisted  the  national 
flag.  On  the  other  hand,  Rukavina  in  Temes* 
vir  and  Berger  in  Arad  hoisted  that  of  Aus- 
tria, and  made  common  cause  with  the  Rascians, 
who  committed  frightful  massacres.  The  war 
of  races  raged  with  terrible  fury  and  varying 
success.  Transylvania  was  entirely  lost.  The 
pursuit  of  Jellachich  was  executed  with  hes- 
itation by  Moga,  a  late  Austrian  general,  the 
frontier  river  Leitha  was  crossed  too  late,  and 
the  hastily  collected  volunteers  fled  after  a 
short  fight  at  Schwechat  (Oct.  80)  agamst  Wm* 
dischgr&tz  and  Jellachich,  who  thus  became 
masters  of  Vienna.  Eatona,  sent  to  reoononer 
Transylvaoia,  was  routed  at  D^  (Nov.).  The 
Polish  volunteers  under  Wysocki  made  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  capture  Arad.  Count  Schlick 
entered  Hungary  from  the  north,  dispersed  the 
Hungarian  militia  on  the  mountain  before  Ka- 
sohau,  and  occupied  that  city  (Dec  11).  The 
Basdan  Dan^Jamcs  alone  led  his  valiant  honv^da 


to  victory  at  Lagendoif  (UTor.  9),  and  Alibmi^r 
(Deo.  17)  on  the  S.  £.  frontier,  whUe  PerosBsl 
suooessftilly  defended  the  line  of  the  Drave  on 
the  S.  W.  Unable  to  defend  the  W.  frontier 
against  Windischgr&tz,  Simunich,  and  Nugent^ 
Gdrgey,  the  new  ocunmander  of  &e  axmv  of 
the  upper  Danube,  retreated  on  the  ri^t  bank 
of  that  river,  evacuating  Presbnrg,  &tit^  and 
after  the  rout  of  the  equally  retreating  Perciel 
at  Moor  (Dec  29),  and  the  engagement  at 
T6t6ny  (Jan.  8,  1849),  the  capital  Bnda-Peeth 
itself  (Jan.  6^.  The  day  before,  Schlick  dis- 
persed the  undisciplined  anny  of  the  north  under 
M^sK^ros,  the  minister  of  war.  Thus  the  gov- 
ernment and  diet,  which  transferred  their  seat 
to  Debreczio,  would  have  had  little  proq^ect  ci 
security  if  the  Polish  general  Bern  had  not  be- 
gun in  the  latter  half  of  December  a  new  IVan- 
sylvanian  campaign,  which  cheered  the  patriots 
with  a  nearly  unbroken  series  ai  signal  sac- 
cesses  over  the  imperialists  under  Urban  and 
Puchner.  Gdrgey,  too,  who  according  to  a  new 
plan  of  operations  returned  westwaifd  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  leaving  a  part  of  hia 
troops  with  Perczel  on  the  middle  Theiss,  suc- 
ceeded in  diverting  the  Austrian  main  army 
under  Windischgr&tz  from  a  march  toward  the 
latter  river,  though  not  in  rescuing  Leopold- 
stadt,  which  surrendered.  Then  turning  north- 
ward, he  skilfUly  fought  his  way  through  the 
rugged  re^on  of  the  ore  mountains,  amid  con*  ' 
tinual  penis,  and,  after  a  signal  victory  of  Ms 
vanguard  under  Guy  on,  who  had  already  proved 
his  heroism  in  manv  a  previous  battle,  over 
Schlick's  corps  on  Mount  BranviBi^6  (Feb.  5X 
finally  effected  a  iunction  with  the  army  of  the 
upper  Theiss,  which  under  Elapka  bad  been 
successM  against  that  Austrian  general  (Jan. 
22, 23,  and  81).  Dan^anics  was  recalled  with 
his  troops  from  the  south,  Perczel  defended  the 
middle  Theiss,  and  Asztaloa  ^pulsed  the  Ras- 
cians on  the  Maros  (Feb.  10).  The  aetivi^  of 
Kossuth  and  his  associates  in  su(q>l  ving  all  uiese 
bodies  of  troops  with  men^  ammunition,  monej, 
and  officers,  while  almost  all  parts  of  the  conn* 
try  were  alternately  crossed  by  imperial  and 
national  armies,  was  admirable  The  zeal 
of  the  committee  of  defence^  however,  was 
worthily  responded  to  by  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  who,  even  when  two  thirds  of  the  oonn« 
try  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  almost  as 
willingly  accepted  "Kossuth's  biUsV  aa  q>eckL 
and  by  the  general  bravery  of  the  troops,  old 
and  new,  hussars,  honv^  and  artilferiBtSL 
Order  reigned  in  the  midst  of  war ;  theprieona 
were  empty.  But  new  dangers  arose  with  the 
invasion  of  the  Russians  from  the  Danubiatt 
principalitiea  into  Transvlvania,  where  Bern, 
after  a  triumphant  manm  (January)  was  sud* 
denly  checked  before  Hermannstadt,  repulsed* 
threatened  in  the  rear  by  Saxons^  WaUacns,  and 
the  garrison  of  Carlsburg,  and  could  save  his 
position  at  Piski  (Feb.  9, 10)  only  after  the  loss 
of  a  part  of  his  herdo  troops ;  and  within  the 
national  camp  by  the  stnbbmi  disobedience  and 
intrigofis  of  G6rgey,  almost  bordering  on  trea- 
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•00^  wbioh  oansed  the  esoape  of  Sohliok  from 
Kasohan,  the  unfaTorahle  isme  of  the  great 
battle  of  Kipoba  (Feb.  26, 27\  the  retreat  of 
the  united  main  arm/  beyond  the  Theiss,  the 
depoaition  of  its  commander,  the  Pole  Dembin- 
ski,  at  FCired,  and  a  considerable  loss  of  time. 
Another  heayy  loss  was  that  of  the  isolated  for- 
tress Ess6k,  which  was  sorrendwed  with  im- 
mense stores  by  its  cowardly  commanders. 
EUited  by  the  despatches  of  Prince  Windisch* 
grftts,  the  yoonff  emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who 
had  sacceeded  his  uncle  at  OlmtXtz  (Dec.  2, 
1848),  now  promulgated  a  new  constitution 
(March  4X  which  with  one  stroke  annihilated 
the  constitution  and  national  independence  of 
Hungary,  making  it,  with  narrowed  limits,  a 
orownland  of  Austria.  But  the  next  few  days 
brought  a  new  series  of  Hungarian  victories. 
Grossing  the  Theiss  in  the  night,  Danijanics  sur- 
prised and  totally  routed  the  Austrians  at  Szol- 
nok  (March  5).  Bern  by  <i  sudden  assault  took 
Hermannstadt  (11th),  and  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  "day  of  Pesth^  (16th)  drove  the  Russians 
and  Puchner  through  the  Ited  Tower  pass  into 
Wallaohia.  After  the  occupation  of  Oronstadt 
(20th),  all  Transylvania,  except  Oarlsburg,  was 
in  Uie  hands  of  the  Polish  general,  under  whom 
Magyars  and  Bzeklers,  Poles  and  Viennese  stu- 
dents fought  with  equal  bravery.  Perczel  swept 
over  the  Baseian  Yend^.  and  stormed  the  ram- 
parts of  Sz.  Tam4B  (March,  April).  The  tempo- 
rary chief  commander  of  the  main  army,  V et- 
ter,  having  fallen  ill,  Gdrgey  finally  received  the 
command,  and  the  offensive  against  Windisch* 
gr&tz  was  resumed.  Commanded  under  him  by 
Damjanics,  iOapka^  Aulioh,  Wysocki,  &c.,  the 
army  crossed  the  Theiss  at  various  points,  and, 
advancing  toward  the  capitaL  defeated  the  ene- 
my at  Hatvan  (April  2),  Bicske  (4th),  and  Izsa- 
szeg  (6thX  and,  leaving  a  corps  under  Aulich  be- 
fore Pesth  to  cover  the  main  body,  suddenly 
turned  toward  Waitzen,  took  it  by  assault  (10th), 
rooted  the  Austrians  at  Nagy  Sarl6  (19tb),  res- 
cued Oomom,  which  had  withstood  a  long  siege 
and  bombardment,  and  crossing  the  Danube, 
gained  a  victory  at  Acs  (26th\  Schliok,  Win- 
disohgr&tz,  JellacbiclL  Gdtz,  who  fell  at  Waitzen, 
Wohlgemuth,  and  Welden  were  thus  successive]  v 
defeated  in  this  short  campaign,  during  which 
the  diet  at  Debreczin  proclaimed  the  independ- 
ence of  the  country  (April  14),  appointing^  Kos- 
suth its  gov6r«>r,  ana  Aulich  entered  resth. 
Benyiczky  and  a  younger  brother  of  GOrffey 
cleared  the  mountain  region  of  the  N.  W. 
Instead,  however,  of  continuing  his  victorious 
march  to  the  capital  of  the  enemy,  GOrgey  re- 
turned with  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  the  siege 
of  Buda,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  and 
was  strenuously  defended  under  Henzi,  while  a 
new  and  extensive  Russian  invasion  was  ap- 
proaching;. Buda  was  finally  stormed  (May  21), 
Henzi  being  mortally  wounded,  the  government 
anddiet  returned  to  the  capital,  and  Gdrgey  again 
took  the  field ;  but,  bent  on  intrigues  against 
Kossuth,  the  new  presiding  minister  Szemereu 
Dembinski,  who  oomikianded  in  the  norths  and 


his  own  generals,  he  ohose  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Danube  for  his  new  campaign,  which  suited 
his  political  schemes,  and,  wiuiout  profiting  by 
Kmetty's  victpry  at  Osoma^  S.  of  that  river 
(June  18),  wasted  the  blood  of  his  army  on  the 
T^aag.  The  Russian  armies  and  fresh  Aus- 
trian troops  under  Haynau  were  in  the  mean- 
while pouring  into  the  country  from  various 
quarters.  Wysocki,  the  successor  of  Dembin- 
ski in  command,  retreated  before  Paskevitch ; 
Temesvir  was  unsuocessftilly  besieged  by  Y4- 
csey ;  Bem  was  paralyzed  by  a  new  and  more 
terrible  rising  of  the  Wallaoh&  while  his  prov- 
ince, too,  was  invaded  by  the  Russians.  After 
various  unsuccessful  struggles  on  the  line  of  the 
Waag  (June  16, 17,  20,  21),  the  loss  of  Raab, 
(28th),  and  the  crreat  battle  of  Sz5ny  (July  2), 
Gorgey,  leaving  iQapka  in  Oomom,  finally  re- 
treatea  toward  the  middle  Theiss;  but  after  a 
bloody  fight  against  Paskevitch  at  Waitxen 
(15th),  he  turned  northward,  again  and  again 
repulsing  the  Russians,  and  crossed  the  Theiss 
at  Tokig.  The  Russians  crossed  it  at  E&red, 
while  the  central  Hungarian  forces  mider  the 
chief  conunand  of  Dembinski  retreated  toward 
Bzegedin,  where  they  were  ioined  by  Guyon, 
who  had  routed  JeUadliich  at  Kis  Hegy  es  (14th). 
The  government  leaving  the  fonnw  place, 
where  the  last  session  of  the  diet  had  been 
held,  retired  to  Arad*,  which,  having  recently 
surrendered,  was  made  the  last  point  of  general 
concentration,  after  the  rout  of  Bem  at  Sch&s- 
burg  by  the  Russians  under  LtXders  (29tb),  of 
one  of  GOrgey's  divisions  under  Nagy-Sdndor 
before  Debreczin  by  the  army  of  Paskevitch 
(Aug.  2).  and  of  Dembinski  at  Szoreg  by  Hay* 
nau  (5tn).  Dembinski,  however,  retreated 
towara  Temesvdr,  where  his  army  sufi^ed  a 
terrible  defeat  (9th).  GOrffey,  who  now  ar- 
rived at  Arad,  summoned  Kossuth  to  resign, 
and  received  from  him  the  supreme  civil  and 
military  conunand  (11th),  Klapka^s  sally  from 
Oomom  and  signal  victory  over  the  besieging 
Austrian  army  (8d)  being  unknown  at  Ajad. 
Two  days  later  Gdrgey  surrendered  his  army 
at  discretion  to  the  generals  of  the  czar  at  Yi- 
ligos  (18th).  Dan^anics  foUowed  his  example, 
and  surrendered  Arad  (ITth).'  Kossuth,  the 
late  ministers  Szemere  and  Oasimir  Battby^- 
yi,  the  generals  Bem,  Dembinski,  MtedroflL 
Vetter,  Perczel,  Guyon,  Kmetty,  Wysocki,  and 
others,  fled  into  Turkey.  Munki&cs,  Peterwar- 
dein,  and  Oomom  capitulated.  But  scarcely 
had  the  tricolor  disappeared  from  the  ramparts 
of  the  last  named  fortress  (Oct.  4),  when  the 
work  of  revenge  conunenced  on  the  side  of  the 
victors.  Count  Louis  Batthytoyi,  who  had 
been  made  dative  on  a  mission  of  peaceful  me- 
diation, was  exeouted  at  Pesth  (6thX  and  the 
generals  Kis,  Aulich,  Dan^anics,  Na^-Sdn- 
dor,  TdrOk,  Lahner,  V^csey,  Kn^zich,  P5lten- 
berg,  Leiningen,  Sohweidel,  Dessewffy,  and  L4- 
2&ty  all  of  whom  had  surrendered  at  discretion, 
were  executed  on  the  same  day  at  Arad.  The 
old  president  of  the  upper  house  at  Debreczin, 
Baron  Perdnyi,  Szacavay,   Csemyus,   GiroD» 
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AbanooQii,  the  yoanff  Poliah  pnnoe  Wororieoki, 
the  reTolationary  mmister  Csibji,  and  Baron 
Jeaaentt  were  executed  at  Pesth  a  few  days 
laterjike  most  of  the  preceding,  on  the  gallows. 
Col.  kazinczy  was  shot  at  Arad«  Other  exe- 
oations  followed.  The  dungeons  of  the  empire 
were  filled  with  prisoners  for  life  or  a  Ions 
term  of  years,  including  priests,  officers,  and 
government  officials  of  every  confession,  rank, 
and  age.  Gdrgey  was  confined  at  Elagenforth. 
The  remnants  of  the  Hungarian  troops  were 
hnpressed  into  the  Austrian  army,  and  the 
estates  of  the  rich  patriots  confiscated.  The 
country  remained  under  martial  law,  receiving 
new  divisions,  finthorities,  and  tax  regulations, 
and  foreign  officials.  The  German  was  made  the 
langiuige  of  the  reoraanized  higher  courts,  of- 
fices, and  schools.  Kew  contributions,  military 
levies,  and  so  called  voluntary  loans,  fc^owed 
each  other.  A  conspiracy  and  an  attempt  on 
the  emperor^s  life  led  to  the  resumption  of 
wholesale  executions  in  1668,  among  the  more 
distinguished  victims  being  lib^nyi,  Jubal,  Sdr- 
k<yzi,  Andrdsfi,  and  Noszlopi.  The  Protestants 
and  Jews  were  subjected  to  particular  restric- 
tions. Thus  in  spite  of  various  scanty  amnes- 
ties, and  two  loumeys  of  the  emperor  through 
the  countiy,  the  feelings  of  the  nation  remained 
hostile  to  Austria,  and  the  attack  on  the  latter 
by  France  and  Sardinia  in  the  spring  of  1859  be- 
came the  signal  for  national  agitations  abroad 
(under  Kossuth,  Count  LadislasTeleky,  Klapka, 
and  others)  as  well  as  at  home,  which,  after 
the  sudden  discomfiture  of  all  sanguine  hopes 
by  the  agreement  of  Yillafranca,  concentrated 
themselves  in  a  moderate  but  steady  opposition 
to  the  new  religious,  financial,  and  municinal 
measures  of  the  Vienna  ministry,  chiefly  under 
the  lead  of  the  '^old  conservatives,"  and  in 
peaeefiil  but  general  demonstrations  of  the  peo- 
ple. Of  the  latter  the  centenidal  celebration 
of  the  birthday  of  Francis  Kazinczy  (Oct.  27, 
1859),  in  commemoration  of  his  literary  ac- 
tivity, his  martyrdom  for  freedom  being  under- 
stood, was  the  most  significant  Soon  after 
numerous  arrests  took  place  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  5th  Austrian  army  corps  was 
recalled  from  Italy  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  governor.  Archduke  Albert  (Dec.  1859). 
HUNGART,  LAKouAftB  Ain>  LnxBATUBE  of. 
The  Hungarian  language  (Hung.  Moffywr  wyek) 
is  an  isolated  branch  of  the  Altaic,  or  Uralo- 
Altaic,  or  Tartaro-Finnic  &mily,  constituting  a 
peculiar  group  with  the  now  extinct  idioms  of 
the  IJzes,  Ehazars,  Petchenegs,  and  ancient 
Bulgarians.  Leo  Diaconus  (10th  centurv)  called 
the  Magyars  Huns,  and  the  people  liked  to  con- 
rider  themselves  as  such,  being  proud  of  Etele 
(Attila)  and  his  brother  buda.  The  chronicle 
of  the  monastery  of  St  Wandrill  ai^  Dankov- 
szki  connect  them  both  with  the  Huns  and  Avars ; 
but  De  Gmgnes  senior  distinguishes  them  from 
the  Huna  who  were  of  Mongolian  race.  Some 
connect  the  Hungarians  with  both  the  Uigurs  or 
Ighurs  and  the  westerly  Ogors,  IJgurs,  or  Jugri. 
Both  theories,  based  on  the  similarity  of  sounds^ 


are  leas  probable  than  that  which  derivee  TJngir 
from  Uh^-tdrj  castle  on  the  river  Ung.    There 
are  also  various  derivations  of  the  name  Magyar 
from  roots  belonging  to  the  Hungarian  langoage, 
as  Mij-erfy  breast-strength,  and  JTo^-^ar,  seed- 
maker,  agriculturist;  but  none  of  these  is  gen- 
eraUy  aoopted  by  scholars.     The  Bycantine 
emperor  Constantine   Porphyrogenitua  (OOC^ 
959)  names  the  people  Turkoi.  The  Magyars  and 
the  Osmanlis  agree  in  the  belief  that  they  are  kin* 
dred,  and  the  former  are  called  **'  bad  brothers" 
by  the  latter  for  having  resisted  them.    Spittier 
contends  that  the  Magyars  are  Oalmucks.    The 
Franciscan  Du  Plan  de  Oarpin  (1246)  calls  Baah- 
kiria  Magna  Eunga/ria^  and  the  Minorite  Bnja- 
broek  (1258)  says  that  the  Bashkir  and  Hungar 
rian  languages  agree.    Sijnovich  (JDemMitrO' 
Uo  Uhaa/rarum  H  Lapp&num  Idiama  idmn  eue^ 
Oopenhagen,  1770,  and  "  Memoirs  of  the  Banish 
Academy,"  t  x.),  Ihre  Oehr  (Be  (hnomientia 
Lingua  Lafponiem  cum  ffungarieOy  XJpsal,  1777), 
Sam.  Gyarmathy  (JfflniUu  Lingum  Mvai^gariom 
eum  Lmguii  Fenniem  Originu  grammatke  i^ 
numitraku  Gottingen,   1799),    Eocard,    HeU, 
Gatterer,  Schldser,  Btisching,  Hager,  ^,  sup- 
port the  Finno-Esthno-Lapponic  affinity ;  while 
Oertelins   (Eiamumia    Lwguarum,  tpedaim 
Hungarka  turn  jETeftmsa,  Wittenberg,  1746),  PanI 
Beregsz^iazy  {U^>er  die  AehnliMeeU  der  ungor 
riaehen  Spraohs  mil  den  morgefMndiedhen^  Ac, 
Leipsic,  1796),  Otrokotsi,  £alm4r,  Yerseriiy, 
dec.,  contend  for  a  Semitic  pedigree  of  the  Jla> 
gyar  lauffuage.    Ekproth  deduces  it  from  a  nuz* 
ture  of  Tartaric  or  Turkish  with  Finnic  Malte- 
Brun  conriders  the  Magyars  as  ilnns  who  were 
subjected  to  the  Turks  and  to  an  unknown  Ura- 
lian  people.  J.  E.Bese  found  that  the  Earatchai 
and  Bizinffhi,  Balkar  tribes  in  the  Caucasus, 
boasted  of  being  Magyars,  and  that  the  ruins  of 
a  Magyar  town  were  yet  virible  to  the  S.  W.  of 
Astrakhan.     Orlay  reports  that  a  Caucasian 
tribe,  called  Ugridbi  by  the  Bussians,  speak  a 
Hungarian  idiom.    Csoma  de  EdrOs,  who^ent 
in  search  of  the  cradle  of  his  nation,  supposed 
an  analogy  to  exist  between  the  names  of  Sovar, 
Pennavar,  dec,  places  in  India  and  Hungaiy. 
and  found  several  words  in  the  Thibetan  ana 
other  tongues  of  middle  Asia,  akin  in  sound  and 
sense  to  the  Magyar;  without,  however,  being 
able  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  orisinal  home 
of  the  race.    F.  Thomas  (1806)  derives  the 
Magyars  from  the  ancient  Egyptlftns ;  S.  Horv4th 
from  the  lonians,  or  rather  the  Jiszes. — Many 
Hungarian  writers  report  that  their  ancestors 
broufffat  from  Asia  works  written  in  their  na- 
tional 84  characters,  which  were  supnreased  at 
the  command  of  Pope  Sylvester  H.  ana  with  the 
aid  of  Stephen  I.,  but  whidi  were,  however, 
taught  as  late  as  the  beginninffc^  our  century  in 
remote  places  among  the  Szeklers,  and  may  be 
seen  in  S.  Gyarmathy's  grammar  as  well  as  in 
George  Hickes's  Linguarum  Veterum  SepUn* 
trumalium    Theeaurus  (8   vols,  fol.,  Oxford, 
1708-^5),  under  the  name  of  Bunnorum  litterm. 
The  language  is  now  accommodated  to  the  Latin 
al^abet,  and  consists  oi  26  simple  and  6  oom- 
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pound  sounds)  agreeing,  unleee  otherwise  no- 
tieed.  with  the  Italian,  viz.:  8  vowds:  a  (tike 
En^^ish  a  in  what,  swallow), «,  S  (FrenohX  i  (also 
y),  a,  Hi  0 (Fr.  «uX  ^  (^*  ^);  ^^  consonants:  i^, 
€«,/ jr  hai^  A  (Gennan)  J  (German),  i,  ^3  n, », 
r,  s  (Eng.  MX  ^  V  (also  «),  f  (French),  IS  (Eng.  t), 
ss  (or '«,  Fr.^;  4  oompoonds  with  y ;  ^(<^,  as 
in  ^(ir,  factory,  pron.  dfor^  in  one  (pliable),  ^ 
(asin  Fr.  jfttttf),  ny  (Fir.  ^X  ^/  ^^  ^  oompound 
sibilants:  c$  (written  idso  «A,  te;  Eng.  ten)  and 
«f  or  te  (Eng.  U).  With  the  addition  of  the  vo w« 
els  marked  as  long  with  the  aonte  accent,  as  for 
instance  d  (long  Italian  a),<^  ^,  o,^^^  there  are 
88  sounds  in  all,  beside  as,  which  is  need  only  in 
foreign  namea^  as  in  XerxeSb  As  in  Turkish 
and  other  kindred  tongnes,  the  whole  mass 
of  words  and  grammatical  forms  is  divided 
into  two  gronpa,  viz.,  into  those  of  hish  and 
low  sound.  The  former  is  determined,  oy  the 
presence  of  «,  ^,  A,  the  latter  by  that  of  a,  <^,  if, 
in  the  roots  or  stems;  those  with  Sori  consti- 
tute a  neutol  ground.  All  formative  and  rel- 
ative suffixes  have,  therefore,  a  double  form,  in 
harmony  with  the  roots  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached; thus:  tdUf  shoulder,  vdUdlf  undotakefl^ 
vdUtUatj  enterprise ;  but  heety  worth,  beeM,  he 
respects,  UeMety  respect  Whatever  changes 
the  Magyar  language  may  have  undergone  un- 
der adverse-circumstances,  amid  hostile  nations, 
it  has  yet  retained  its  essential  pecutiarities  of 
phonetism,  grammar,  and  construction.  Al- 
though it  C(Hitainsmany  Slavic,  Latin,  German. 
Greek,  and  other  foreign  words,  it  has  dige^tea 
them  in  its  own  way,  assimilating  them  other- 
wise than  the  western  nations  have  done  with 
the  same  element;  thus,  teholOf  eerea  (eon- 
dtla\  Slav.  hUu  (Lat.  aritta^  JP^)i  mtM^ 
Gkrm.  lioth^  Scknwr^  became  UfoJa^  fV^flL^ 
hald$^  gcrimbc^  Ktgy  (mountain),  9inlr.  ^Hie 
concurrence  of  hardh  sounds  and  of  consonants 
is  as  much  avoided  as  in  all  the  languages  of 
central  and  eastern  Asia.  The  roots  remain 
unaltered,  and  most  frequently  bear  the  accent 
in  all  their  derivatives. — ^The  most  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  Hungarian  grammar  is  its  system  of 
suffixes.  In  tiie  possessive  forms  of  nouns  they 
are  varied  accoraimr  to  the  number  and  person 
of  the  possessor  and  the  number  of  the  object, 
giving  12  distinct  terminations,  as  follows :  hdr 
Mom^  my  house,  hdtatm,  my  houses ;  hdaad^  thy 
house,  hd^id,  thy  houses;  Aiso,  his  or  her 
house,  hdeaiy  his  or  her  houses ;  hdmnh,  our 
house,  hdaainJL  our  houses;  hdwatoh,  your 
house,  hdeaitoiy  your  houses;  hdeoh,  their 
house,  hdgaih,  their  houses.  In  verbs  they  are 
made  to  indicate  not  only  the  voice,  mood,  and 
tense,  and  the  person  and  number  of  the  nomi- 
native, but  the  definiteness  or  indefinitenees  of 
the  object,  and  in  one  form  (indicative  present, 
1st  person  singular)  the  person  of  the  oDject,  as 
eiirAil;,  I  expect  thee;  X^Zeifc,  I  ask  thee.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  suffixes  of  the  in- 
dicative present,  the  rpot  being  always  the  8d 
person  singular  of  the  indefinite  form,  and  the 
vowds  varying,  as  above  stated,  in  consonance 
with  that  of  the  root : 


5^ 


-Ittk 
-Itek 
-Ik 


-ok,    -«k(-5k) 

(Soot) 
-nnk,  -fink 
-tok,   .tek(-tdk) 
-nak,  -n«k 


-ftftom,    -etem 
-«soI,      -etol 
-fttlk,      Hstik 
-tttank,  -etOnk 
-Attok,    -ettok 
■•tnak,  -etnek 


Examples :  vdronL  I  expect  him,  her,  it,  them, 
or  the  man ;  tdroif  I  expect,  wait ;  vdraUmi,  I 
am  expected ;  imd.  thou  askest  him, .  Aio, ; 
iSr»y  tnou  askest ;  hiretelf  thou  art  asked ;  lit^ 
jOy  he  or  she  sees  it ;  Idt,  he  or  she  sees ;  Idt' 
^ii^weseeit;2tittffilLwe8ee,te.  Othermoods 
and  tenses  are  formed  by  inserting  new  letters 
or  syllables  between  the  above  suffixes  and  the 
root,  or  in  a  few  cases  by  a  diange  of  the  final 
vowel  or  consonant,  and  by  auxiliaries ;  thus : 
vdrOj  waited ;  vdrdniSj  we  waited ;  vdrtunk,  we 
have  waited ;  vdmdnJkj  we  would  wait ;  vdroti- 
doi^  I  shall  wait;  tdfyatoly  that  ve  wait.  The 
andOiiaries  are :  wU  or  eaZo,  for  the  pluperfect ; 
legff&r^  for  the  conjunctive  past ;  volntL  for  the 
optative  past  The  infinitive  is  formed  by  suf- 
fixing ni  to  the  root,  as  vdmiy  to  expect  A 
combined  future  is  formed  by  the  infinitive  with 
the  auxiliary  yerbfoff  ;  thus,  vdmifogohj  I  shall 
wait  :edf9ii/o^o»>,  I  shall  expect  it  Possession 
is  indicated  by  the  irreffular  verb  lenniy  to  be ; 
von, is;  wmnat^  are ;  volt,  was;  {ets,  will be,^; 
thus :  anifdm  van  (mother-my  is),  I  hav^  a  mo^- 
er;  also  with  the  mark  of  the  dative,  nelm^ 
vannah  Jcerteim  (to-me  are  gardens-my,  mihi 
mint  horti)y  I  have  gardens.  Negation  is  ex- 
pressed by  fMm,  not;  ninos^  is  not,  ninMeneh, 
are  not;  rinoy  is  neither.  Various  kinds  of 
verbs  are  made  by  affixing  certain  svUables, 
thus:  at  or  tat  causative;  adl^  gat^  ko^  fre- 
quentative ;  dtd,  inceptive ;  inserting  fi,  dimin- 
utive; hat^  potential;  it^  int^  fta.  transitive; 
hodikf  reciprocal,  6diky  hM^  reflexive,  4^  Ex- 
amples:  mt,  he  beats ;  twftf^  he  causes  to  beat; 

beats  softly;  v&rekedih^  fights  with;  terodii^ 
beats  against ;  90rgodikf  beats  himself  (breaks) 
tiirough;  verhet,  can  beat;  terethety  can  cause 
to  beat;  em»tA«£,  can  beat  gently;  verehedhetik^ 
can  fight  with  somebody;  verSdheUh^  can  knock 
against;  vergodKetih,  can  break  throuffh,  Ao, 
All  these  and  similar  derivatives  can  be  con- 
jugated throughout  in  the  same  way  as  the 
simple  verb.  There  are  beside  these  other 
compounds  with  prefixes:  ali,  down;  dUal^ 
through,  by;  he^  m;  hele^  into;  el^  o^  away; 
eUen,  against;/;^ up;  K,  out:  duie^  together, 
&C. ;  and  especisAy  m^,  which  is  an  emphatic 
particle  denoting  attainment  of 'the  aun,  ac- 
complishment (like  the  German  er  and  bemer- 
langen,  hegraiben)^'^There  is  no  gender ;  he  and 
she  are  expressed  by  the  same  word.  The  defi- 
nite article  Of  oralis  of  recent  use.  Theacyeo- 
tive  precedes  the  substantive,  and  receives  the 
mariES  of  relations  only  when  standing  by  itself. 
The  relations  ciJled  cases  and  those  expressed  by 
prepositions  in  Indo-European  languages  are  do- 
noted  in  all  Altaic  tongues  by  suffixes.    Theplu- 
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Talis  formed  by  1;.  Oases:  ^  genittve;  ndk^  gen- 
itive and  datiye ;  t  at^  acciuatiTe ;  ^n^  in ;  ^ 
into;  d^Z^oatof;  irt^  for;  Aoc^  to ;  t^,  till ;  Ihit, 
like,  instead,  as;  hip.  in  manner  of;  kor^  at  the 
time  of  (about) ;  nat  (Latin  (untd,  German  hei)^ 
at ;  on,  upon ;  rSl,  down ;  ul,  instead,  as ;  i>d 
(changed)  into;  «a^  with,  dco.,  by  bemg  har^ 
monized  with  the  stem.  Examples :  tunwinb- 
hmy  eyes-onr-in;  MdMhar,  dinners-their-at- 
the-time-of.  The  separable  postpositions  are  of 
three  categories :  1,  answering  to  three  qnes* 
tionS)  where  t  whither  t  whence  t  thns :  eMtl  be- 
fore (where?) ;  «2e,  before  Twhitherf ) ;  eJ^l,  teom 
before;  each  are  a2a^  below;  hdrdtt,  aronnd; 
idedtt, between, among;  tnegett,  behind;  mellett, 
near  by ;  2,  of  two  forms,  as  hegyett,  hegyS,  npon, 
&o. ;  8,  of  one  form,  as  ellm^  against ;  irdnt, 
regflffding,  &o.  The  comparative  degree  is 
formed  by  snflSxing  bb;  the  superlative  by  pre- 
fixing 20^  to  the  comparative ;  thns :  noffy,  gre&t, 
nagyobh,  greater,  tegnagyobh,  greatest— Pro- 
nouns: Ist  person,  ^  I;  enyim,  mine;  nehem, 
to  me;  engemet,  me;  mi,  we;  mUnh,  ours; 
nskanh,  to  us ;  minhet,  ns ;  2d  person,  te^  tiSd, 
nekedy  tegedet;  ti,  tUtek,  nehUh^  titehet;  8d 
person,  of  both  genders,  <^  ^^,  nehiy  ot;  5k, 
dvik,  nekik,  dket.  These  are  joined  with  rela- 
tive prefixes, thus:  henn&m,  in  me ;  IdSled,  ont 
of  thee ;  hozedjok,  to  them ;  alattam,  nnder  me ; 
alaUady  nnder  thee,  &c.  In  addressing  a  per- 
son we  say  dn,  plural  ^Mk,  or  kegyed,  plural 
kegyetek^  for  both  genders ;  or  as  t^,  sir  (the  lord 
or  gentleman) ;  uratdgod,  sirship-thy ;  aa  tuuany, 
lady ;  cuseonsdgod,  ladyship-thy ;  formerly  maget, 
self ;  to  persons  of  lower  standing,  kend,  you. — 
Numerals :  egy,  1 ;  keM,  kSt,  2 ;  h4rom,  8 ;  nigy, 
4;  5«,  6;  Aa<,  6;  hit,  7;  nyolisz,  8;  kUenee,  9 ; 
tie,  10;  tieenegy,  11,  &c.;  Msz,  20;  harminet, 
80;  nsgyven,  40,  &c. ;  side,  100;  «er,  1000. 
Ordinals:  eUo,Ut;  mdsodik,  2d;  the  others 
are  formed  by  suflaiing  dik,  as  neyedik,  sedza- 
dik,  &o.  All  other  varieties  are  formed  by 
suitable  suflBxes.— The  formation  of  parts  of 
speech,  and  of  various  categories  of  signification, 
is  extremely  luxuriant  by  means  of  suffixed 
letters  or  syllables,  so  that  an  indefinite  and 
yet  ever  intelliffible  mass  of  words  may  be 
made  to  suit  au  conceptions  and  shades  of 
meaning.  This  plasticity  of  the  Magyar,  to- 
gether with  its  free  syntax,  renders  it  capable 
of  expressing  the  turns  of  other  tongues  and 
the  Greek  and  Latin  metres  with  more  ease 
and  fidelity  than  almost  any  other  language. 
We  subjoin  an  example  of  construction  and  of 
elegiac  distichs: 

I^iak  I  igy  9M0U  PcMnon      viM^istms     hajdan  : 
Men!        bo   spake  PannonU^s  war-god  (its)  of  old: 
3oldogfdtd4t   adoJLvUatoh  Me  hakeO, 
Blessed  ooiintry  glve-I,  llght-ye  for-it  if  need, 
*#9   vUtanak  Otadmtdn  nagy  bdiar  nenweM:  irU 
and  foQght     decidedlj  great  brave  nations     for-It 
"^8    vireten  a'   diadUtUvigr^hUtyerU       m<igyar. 
and  bloodUy  tbOTiotorj  lastly  gained  (the)  Hungarian. 
^<fa  iBimdXymaradoUa^   nipO?  IMHn:  iffUd 
alas  bat  discord  renudned  the  nations'  sools-in :  the  land 
Mdogffd      nemtud  Unmiam  dMb  alaU 

happy-made  not  knows  (can)  be      the  curse  nnder. 

(Ydreamarty.) 


^•Thii  langaage  is  spoken  bymore  Hian  ^of 
the  population  of  Hnngeury  in  its  wider  sense,  by 
more  than  i  of  that  of  Tran^vlvania,  and  in  some 
places  of  Moldavia,  Wsllaohia,  and  Bnkovina. 
It  consists  of  four  dialects,  which  do  not  differ  so 
much  as  those  of  other  tongues^  viz. :  the  Gyori. 
of  Raab  or  Trans-Dannbian,  and  the  Bihari 
on  the  Theiss,  both  represented  in  books;  Ihe 
Fal6cz  in  the  Mdtra  mountains,  in  the  contignoos 
districts  of  the  counties  of  Heves,  Borsod,  Q6- 
m6r,  Hont,  and  K6gr^  with  more  genuine  an- 
cient Haffyar  words  than  the  pre^ding;  and 
the  Sz6kely  in  Transylvania  and  the  contigoooB 
countries,  with  many  Tartaric  words,  and  of  a 
drawling  pronunciation.  The  language  has  va- 
ried very  little  in  progress  of  time. — ^Bukg Asi- 
an LrrsBATUBB  is  com^«ra1ively  of  late  date. 
The  introduction  of  the  religion  of  Borne  nnder 
King  Stephen  I.  (097-1088)  made  the  Latin,  the 
language  of  its  priests  and  teachen,  predomi- 
nant in  the  court,  the  higher  institutions  for 
education,  administration,  and  justice,  and 
among  the  higher  classes  in  general  wliich 
found  it  the  most  convenient  medium  mr  com- 
munication with  the  representatives  of  the  cul- 
tivated West  and  South  in  diplomacy,  literature, 
or  religion.  Of  the  time  of  the  Arpads  and  the 
next  following  period  only  Latin  chronides  are 

§  reserved,  of  which  those  of  the  *^  Anonymous 
ecretary  of  King  B^"  (11.)  and  Simon  K6- 
za,  the  Cfhronictm  Budens&,imd  the  Chtonieon 
Berum  Hvngariea/rum  of  John  Tur6czy  (Thu* 
rocius),  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  court 
of  Matthias  Oorvinus  (1458-^90)  at  Bnda  was 
adorned  by  some  distinguished  native  and  foreign 
scholars  of  that  age.  Of  the  latter,  Bcmfinius 
wrote  an  interesting  though  often  legendary  his- 
tory of  Hungary  in  DteadesIV,,  whidi  was  pub- 
lished with  a  continuation  by  Sambucus  (Basel, 
1668).  Galeotus  wrote  on  Matthias  himself^ 
whose  librarian  he  was,  and  OalHmaohus  on  At^ 
tila  and  Uladislas  L  Among  the  natives  the  poet 
Janus  Pannonius  holds  the  foremost  rank.  The 
preserved  remnants  of  Hungarian  writings  of 
that  period  are  very  scanty.  The  spread  of  the 
reformation  in  the  following  centnzy,  as  in  moat 
countries  of  Europe,  promoted  the  culture  of 
the  native  tongue.  But  the  simultaneous  dis- 
asters of  the  country,  the  Turkish  and  civil 
wars,  and  chiefly  the  introduction  of  the  Ger^ 
man  element  with  the  dynasty  of  the  Hapsburge^ 
checked  the  development  of  a  flourishing  na- 
tional literature.  Farts  of  the  Scriptures  were 
translated  into  Hungarian  during  the  16th  cen- 
tury by  Komjdti,  Erddsi,  Heltai,  Sz^kely,  Jn- 
hisz,  Kdrolyi,  and  others.  Gil,  lubdsz,  Kulcatfr, 
Telegdi,  B6csi,  Kirolyi,  and  others  distinguish- 
ed themselves  as  orators.  Tin6di,  Yalku,  Te- 
mesvdri,  and  others  sang  the  warlike  exploits  of 
their  times  in  light  verses,  KiLkonyi  the  deeds 
of  Cyrus,  Osiktornyi  the  heroes  of  the  siege  of 
Troy;  Balassa,  Rimu,  4Uid  Erddsi  composed 
Ivricd  poems  of  incomparably  higher  merit. 
In  the  I7th  century  the  Hungarian  muse  found 
votaries  in  Zrinyi,  the  grandson  of  the  defender 
of  Sziget,  who  celebrated  in  rhymed  alezan* 
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dilnes  the  deeds  sod  dealih  of  that  hero^  in  Liss- 
ti,  Pask6,  andKohibry,  and  especially  in  Gydn- 
gy  681,  who  saog  the  defence  of  Mnrdoy  by  Maria 
Sz6c8L  Molndr  and  Kildi  translated  the  Scrip- 
tares  ;  the  primate  and  eardinal  Pismdn  and 
Kecskem^ti  were  distingniflhed  as  orators; 
Osere  even  published  a  oyolope»dia  of  sciences 
and  a  treatise  on  logi^  in  Hungarian.  This  na- 
tional movement  in  literature  was  paralyzed  by 
the  growiog  influence  of  the  German  dynasty; 
the  bloody  peraecuttons  of  the  patriots  under 
Leopold  I.  (1657-1706)  suppressed  it  almost  en- 
tirely. The  Latin  again  became  prominent, 
being  cultivated  in  the  18th  century  by  a  large 
number  of  scholars  in  every  branch,  who  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  purity  of  their  dead 
idiom,  and  compared  with  whom  the  Hungar 
rian  writers  Faludi  and  Bessenyei,  the  founders 
of  a  classical  and  a  French  school  in  poetry, 
Orozy,  Count  Teleky.  Bar6czi,  B6vay,  and 
others,  formed  but  a  leeble  minority.  A  new 
and  fertile  period  began  about  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  diiefly  in  consequence  of  the  des- 
potic measures  of  Joseph  IL  (1780-^90)  for  the 
Germanization  of  the  country,  which  caused  a 
lively  and  general  reaction.  Societies  for  the 
cultiyation  of  the  national  tongue  were  formed, 
literary,  political,  and  scientific  periodicals  start- 
ed, national  thefl^res  established,  and  various 
lingaistic  theories  developed.  This  movement, 
being  identical  with  the  general  regeneration 
of  the  nation,  and  enthusiastically  promoted  by 
the  foremost  statesmen  and  orators  of  the  coun- 
try, became  triumphant  over  all  foreign  ele* 
ments  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, about  the  beginning  of  which  Frands 
Kazinczy,  the  great  reformer  of  the  language 
after  B^vay,  and  the  popular  poet  Csokonai, 
appear  as  tihe  foremost  in  literature.  The  poets 
Dayka^  Yerseghy,  and  Yir&g,  and  the  novelist 
Dugomcs,  were  their  contemporaries.  The  ly- 
rical *' Loves  of  Himfy'^  (Hwtfy  aereJmei)^  by 
Alexander  Kisfidudy  (1801),  were  received  with 
general  admiration,  and  were  followed  by  his 
*'*'  Tales''  {Begeh)  and  oUier  poems.  Berzsenyi 
wrote  glowing  odes  in  Roman  mefre.  The 
poets  Andrew  Horvdth,  Ddbrentei,  Yitkovics, 
Kis,  and  Paul  Szemere,  belong  both  to  the  pe- 
riod of  regeneration  and  to  the  golden  age  of 
Hungarian  literature,  which  embraces  the  SO 
years  preceding  the  revolution  of  1848-*9. 
This  period  opens  with  the  simultaneous  activ- 
ity of  5  ckssical  writers,  Charles  Eisfalndy, 
the  brother  of  Alexander,  KOlcsey,  F4y,  Czu- 
ozor,  and  YOrOsmarty,  of  whom  only  the  last  8 
anrvived  it  Eis&ludy  may  be  regiurded  as  the 
creator  of  the  Hunffarian  drama  by  his  tragedies^ 
and  still  more  by  his  really  national  comedies, 
some  of  which  are  as  yet  unsurpassed.  KOl- 
csev's  lyrical  poems,  ballads,  and  prose  writings, 
incmding  orations,  are  distinguished  by  a  spirit 
of  ardent  patriotism  and  phUosophical  phuan- 
thropy,  as  well  as  by  a  rare  precision  and  har- 
mony of  diction*  F&y's  "  Fables*'  (MeUk)  are 
excellent  specimens  of  that  kind  of  poetry,  in 
the  manner  of  Lessing.    Czuozor,  distmguished 


also  as  a  grammarian  and  lexicographer,  is  chiefly 
renowned  for  his  popular  songs  and  his  historical 
epics  in  hexameter,  the  *'  Battle  of  Augsburg" 
{Augtbwrgi  Htkdut)  and  '^  Assembly  of  Arad" 
(Aradi  gyiUea).  The  latter,  however,  were 
excelled  by  the  more  numerons  epics  of  Ydrds- 
marty,  "Caerhalom,"  "The  Flight  of  Zaldn" 
{Zaldn  fatd$a\  "Brian"  {Eger\  Ac,  which, 
together  with  his  tragedies,  short  novels,  songs, 
and  especially  odes  and  ballads,  gave  him  Uie 
foremost  rank  among  the  writers  of  his  nation. 
In  lyrical  poetry,  next  to  VOrOsmarty  and  Kdl- 
osey  we  flnd  Bfy'za,  who  is  also  remarkable  as 
an  sBsthetical  critic  and  historical  writer,  Peter 
Yigda,  John  £rd61yi,  Knnoas,  Alexander  Ya- 
chott,  Csdszdr,  and  especially  Garay,  whose  bal- 
lads also  rival  those  of  YOrdsmar^.  Toward 
the  dose  of  the  period  appear  the  uiree  youtli- 
ful  popular  poets  Tompa,  Arany,  and  Petdfi,  of 
whom  the  first  two  excelled  chiefly  in  tales 
and  legends,  and  the  last  in  light  and  playftal 
songs,  whose  subjects  are  love,  liberty,  indepen- 
dence, nature,  and  all  that  can  touch  the  heart 
or  inspire  imagination.  Fictitious  literature  was 
chiefly  cultivated,  if  not  created,  by  J6sika, 
whose  historical  novels,  "  Abafi,"  "  The  Last  of 
the  Bdthoris"  {UtoU6  Bdthory),  "The  Bohe- 
mians in  Hungary"  {(kehek  Moffyarortedgban)^ 
&c,  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
development  of  Hungarian  prose  after  Eazinczy. 
Smaller  though  not  inferior  works  were  written 
by  Peter  Yiyda.  In  many  respects  both  were 
surpassed  by  £dtv6s,  whose  "  Carthusian"  ^^ 
carthauri\  a  philosophical  romance.  "Yillage 
Notary"  (Afalujegyt^e)^  an  admirable  picture 
of  recent  political  life  in  Hungary,  and  "  Hun- 
gaiy  in  1514"  {Magyarorudg  1614ft«»),  a  his- 
torical novel,  place  him  among  the  most  eminent 
writers  of  his  age.  Kuthy  is  often  eminent  in 
pictures  of  nature,  aid  Ignatius  Nagy  in  cari- 
caturing characters ;  both  produced  imitations 
of  Sue^s  "Mysteries,"  taken  from  Hungarian 
life,  but  disflgured  by  unnatural  exaggerations. 
Kem6ny  and  J6kai  belong  also  to  a  more  recent 
period.  The  principal  dramatic  authors  bedde 
Aisfidudy  and  Ydr68marty  were  Eatona  {Bdnh 
Bdn\  Lanrentins  T6th,  Garay,  Szigligeti.  who 
is  eminent  in  popular  plays,  Gdl  ("  The  Notary 
of  Peleske"),  L  Na^,  Emeric  Yabot,  Paul 
Kovto,  and  Czak6.  Travels  were  written  by 
Belenyei  (America),  Csdszdr  (lUAj) ;  Barthol- 
omew Szemere,  Irinyi,  L.  Toth,  and  Gorove 
(western  Europe);  M6bes  (Switzerland),  Jer- 
ney  (south-eastern  Europe),  and  Regnly  (north- 
em  Russia),  the  work  of  Szemere  being  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the 
period;  political  works  by  Sz6ch^nyi,  Wes- 
seUnyi,  Kossuth,  Edtvos,  Szalay,  B.  Szemere, 
and  others;  the  best  histories  by  M.  Horv&th, 
P6czely,  and  Jdszay  (Hungary),  Bajza  (ancient 
world),  and  Toldy  (national  literatare) ;  philo- 
sophical treatises  by  Szont^h,  Kdrki,  Gregns, 
and  others ;  the  best  statistical  works  by  F6nyes, 
Y^as,  and  Kd vdry.  Natural  sciences,  theology, 
languages,  and  antiquities  also  found  numerous 
represenUtives.    The  best  grammatical  and  lex- 
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ioograpMoal  vorke  oil  the  nttkmal 
yrere  written  b  j  Ozaonnv  Fogaraasgr,  and  Bio 
The  beatltif al  songs  of  the  people  were  pnblisbed 
in  various  odlections,  among  others  by  Erd^ji ; 
miflceUaneons  writmm  bj  Polssbr,  Lnkies, 
Fraokenbora,  Gabriel  Slazinozy^Qondol,  Berecz, 
Fomp^rj,  Amelia  BezerMj^  Theresa  Karacs, 
and  others.  Of  translatorB  we  will  mention 
only  Szab6,  who  pablidied  an  admirable  metric 
cal  version  of  Homer.  Dnring  the  revolotioo 
of  1848-'9  the  moses  were  dlent^  excepting  only 
the  stirring  songs  of  war.  The  battle  field  dosed 
many  a  glorious  career,  as  in  the  case  of  PeUM| 
and  destroyed  many  an  indpient  genins,  as  in 
that  of  the  eloquent  YasvirL  fifter  the  dose 
of  the  war  the  dungeon,  the  scaffold,  and  exile 
doomed  the  most  gined  of  the  nation  to  silence. 
The  last  12  years  are  therefore  in  a  literary 
respect  far  bddnd  the  preceding  period,  although 
the  unabated  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  tine 
preservation  of  their  only  remaining  national 
treasure,  the  language,  has  oiven  rise  to  a  large 
number  of  productions  of  different  degrees  oi 
merit  8ome  of  them,  mostly  bdonoing  to  the 
Burnvinff  representatives  of  theprececung period, 
are  worthy  of  their  great  popularity.  •  In  poet- 
ry the  imitators  of  retofl  have  been  numerous. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  publications  of  the 
last  12  years  are  the  poems  of  Tompa.  Arany, 
S^ffosey,  Lisznyai.  L6vai.  Gyulai,  Nicnolas  Sze- 
mere,  Szte,  J4mDor  (Hiador),  BQkei,  Bzdestei, 
BoaszaL  Losonczy,  Sz^kely,  and  others ;  the  nov« 
dtof  Kemdny,  J6Bika,  J6kai,  P^.  GyuLO,  and 
B6rozy ;  the  humorous  writings  of  Bemdt  and 
BadakovicB  (Yas  Gereben) ;  the  historical  works 
of  Szalay,  Joseph  Teleky,  J^Lszay,  Toldy,  Osen- 
gery,  Palugvai,  M^szdros,  F€|{4r,  Hunfinlvy,  to. ; 
the  political  writings  of  EOtvds  and  Zem^ny ; 
the  tnmdations  of  Steph^  and  Oharles  Szab6, 
Hunfalvy,0sengery,Irinyif6zto,andSQkd;  the 
travels  of  Andiissy  (India),  Kendtwioh  (Amer- 
ica), Podmaniczky  (northern  Europe),  Msfjar 
(southern  Africa),  &c. ;  the  dramas  of  Szighgeti 
and  others.  Journalism  and  oratory,  both  of 
whidi  had  attained  their  hiffhest  development 
during  the  later  period  of  fLossuth's  agitation, 
have  comparatively  suffered  the  most  noticeable 
decay  through  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  speech,  after  the  revo- 
lution. This  sketch,  which  indudes  various 
Magyar  productions  of  the  Transylvanian  press, 
excludes  all  more  modem  non-Magyar  literary 
productions  of  Hungary  bdonging  to  the  Slavic, 
German,  Walladuan,  or  other  literatures,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Hungarian  exiles  (Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pulszky,  Ludvigh,  Szarvady,  &c.)  in  for- 
eign languages. — ^Among  the  prindpal  works  on 
Hungarian  history  (in  various  languages)  are 
those  of  Bd,  Pray,  Gebhardi,  Katona.  Fesder, 
Engel,  MigUth.  Horvdth,  P^czely,  Toldy,  A.  de 
G^nindo,  and  Szalay ;  on  the  last  revolution,  the 
memoirs  or  sketches  of  Elapka,  GOrgey,  Ozecz^ 
Szemere,  Schlesinger,  Horn,  Szabad,  and  Irdnyi 
and  Ohassin. 

HUNGER,  the  sensation  by  which  the  necea- 
dty  for  food  is  made  known  to  the  lystem,  re- 


tered  to  the  stomach,  but  indicating  the  wants 
€i  the  system  at  large;  impelling  us  to  supply 
the  waste  of  the  tissues  consequent  on  all  vit» 
acts,  and  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the 
aniinal  ftmotions  item  exercise,  iio.  If  the  de* 
sire  cannot  be  gratified,  or  if  absent  lh>m  dis* 
ease,  the  phenomena  of  inanition  or  of  starva- 
tion are  induced,  with  a  diminution  of  the  bulk 
of  near^  all  the  tissues  and  proportionate  weak- 
Hi 


hunger  is  greatest  in  the  young  and 
growing  state,  and  least  in  old  age,  when 
the  vital  operations  are  defident  in  aotiv- 
i^.*  It  vanes  with  the  amount  of  heat  to  be 
senerated  in  the  body ;  external  cold  increases 
hunger,  while  heat  diminishes  it;  hence  the 
voracious  appetite  of  the  arctic  rc^ons,  and  the 
general  use  of  stimulating  condiments  in  the 
tropics;  it  is  also  increased  by  any  unusual 
dram  upon  the  system,  as  in  proftase  suppura- 
tion, lactation,  and  diabetes,  in  thelsrt  of  whioh 
e(q;>ecia]ly  hunger  is  almost  insatiable.  In 
health,  the  feding  of  hunger  is  a  very  good  in- 
dication of  the  demands  <x  the  system  for  food, 
and  it  becomes  the  stimi]Qant  to  mental  opera- 
tions, automatic  in  in&ncy,  but  directed  by  In- 
tdligence  in  the  adult,  whidi  have  for  their 
object  the  gratification  of  tiie  desire.  Hunger 
depends  rather  upon  the  demand  of  the  system 
for  aliment  than  upon  the  state  of  emptiness  of 
the  stomadi.  The  sense  of  hunger  may  be, 
however  immediately  dependent  on  some  con- 
dition of  the  stomadi ;  it  is  wdl  known  that 
the  swallowing  of  indigestible  and  non-nutri- 
tions substances  will  temporarily  relieve  it. 
The  wants  of  the  general  system  in  this  respect 
are  probably  communicated  to  the  sensorium 
by  the  pneumogastric  nerves  and  to  the  stomach 
by  the  qrmpiwietic;  through  the  latter  the 
capiUary  circulation  and  the  gastric  secretion 
are  exdted.  the  latter  relieving  the  fonner, 
which  is  believed  by  Carpenter  to  be  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  hunger  by  its  action  on  tiie  ner- 
vous centres ;  tiie  act  of  secretion  unloads  tiie 
vessels,  and  relieves  the  hunger  for  the  time,  but 
if  the  food  do  not  supply  w  wants  of  the  sys- 
tem, the*feding  of  hunger  returns  with  increas- 
ed intensity.  On  the  other  hand,  mere  empti- 
ness of  the  stomadi  does  not  produce  hunger, 
aa  is  evident  from  the  fiiot  that  an  ample  supply 
of  food  passes  entirdv  from  the  stomadi  houxB 
before  this  sensation  is  felt,  and  that  in  diseaae 
there  may  bono  desire  for  food  for  many  days 
with  total  abstinence  from  it.  The  stomaoh 
may  be  full  of  food,  and,  if  the  products  of 
digestion  cannot  pass  from  it  because  of  pyloric 
or  other  obstruction,  the  sense  of  hunger  is  not 
appeased ;  moreover,  hanger  may  be  rdieved 
by  the  injection  of  alimentary  fluids  Into  the 
large  intestine,  in  cases  where  the  stomach  can- 
not  receive  or  retdn  food. 

HUNS  (Lat.  iTtftfmt),  a  people  of  northern 
Asia  who  in  the  5th  century  invaded  and  con- 

Suered  a  great  part  of  Europe.  Of  their  orig^ 
ttie  is  known  with  certainty.  Under  the  name 
of  Ghuni  they  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  early  as  the  2d 
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century.  According  to  the  theory  of  De  Gtii- 
gnes  in  his  Siitoire  de$  Mutu^  a  theory  now 
not  entertained,  however,  by  c(Mnpetent  oriticfl, 
the  Huns  were  a  Tartar  nation,  the  Hionng-non, 
whose  original  country  was  the  re^on  imme- 
diately north  of  the  great  wall  of  China,  which 
was  bailt  to  protect  that  empire  against  their 
incursions.  For  several  ages  they  carried  on 
sacoessfnl  wars  against  the  Chinese  emperora, 
who  were  compded  to  pay  them  tribnte  in 
order  to  purchase  a  precarious  peace.  Their 
power  was  at  length  broken  by  the  arms  of  the 
emperor  Youti  and  by  their  own  dissensions, 
ana  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era 
the  unconquered  remnant  of  the  nation  aban- 
doned their  country  and  marched  westward  in 
search  of  a  new  home.  The  course  of  their 
emigration  soon  carried  them  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Chinese  monarchy  into  the  region  wa- 
tered by  the  Oxus.  One  division  established 
themselves  in  the  fertile  and  extensive  plains 
on  the  K  side  of  the  Caspian  sea,  where  in  time 
their  manners  became  softened  and  their  feat- 
ures changed  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and 
by  mixture  wiUi  the  nations  around  them,  so 
that  they  became  known  as  white  Huns.  The 
main  body  of  the  nation  advanced  toward  the 
north-west,  and  established  themselves  for  a 
while  in  Russia  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  In 
the  8d  century  they  crossed  the  Yol^  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  and  families,  and  mvaded 
the  territory  of  the  Alani,  a  barbarous  nation, 
whom  they  conquered  and  amalgamated  with 
themselves.  The  united  nations  pressed  on- 
ward, and  attacked  the  Goths  in  8T6  B.  C.  The 
Goths  were  defeated,  their  king  Hermanric  put 
to  death,  and  the  Gothic  nation  driven  to  seek 
an  asylum  within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. The  Huns  established  themselves  on  the 
banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper  and  in  Pan- 
nonia.  They  soon  became  involved  in  war  with 
the  Romans,  and  in  the  6th  centuir  under  the 
leadership  of  Attila  attained  to  a  nigh  degree 
of  i>ower-  and  empire.  (See  Attila.)  Their 
dominion  fell  to  pieces  after  the  death  of 
Attila  (458),  and  the  people  themselves  were 
lost  ana  swallowed  up  in  fresh  invasions  of 
barbarians  from  the  north  and  east.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  the  Huns  were  a  tribe  of 
Finnish  stock,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Hunga- 
rians or  Magyars.  They  are  described  by  me 
Roman  writers  as  hideous  in  appearance,  with 
broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black 
eyesL  deeply  buried  in  the  head.  "  A  fabulous 
origin  was  assigned  to  them,"  says  Gibbon, 
"worthy  of  their  form  and  manners :  that  the 
witches  of  Scy  thia,  who  for  their  foul  and  dead- 
ly practices  had  been  driven  from  society,  had 
copulated  in  the  desert  with  infernal  spirits ; 
and  that  the  Huns  were  the  ofbpring  of  this 
execrable  coi^junotion.  The  tale,  so  mil  of  horror 
and  absurdity,  was  greedily  embraced  by  the 
credulous  terror  of  the  Goths;  but,  while  it 
gratified  their  hatred,  it  increased  their  fear, 
since  the  posterity  of  demons  and  witches 
might  be  supposed  to  inherit  some  share  of  Uie 
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preternatural  powers  as  well  as  of  the  malignant 
temper  of  their  parents.'' — Bee  JBistoiregMraU 
dM  JJiint,  TVifiM,  MogoU  et  auVra  Tartarei  00- 
eidentaux,  by  Joseph  de  Guignes  (5  vols.  4to., 
Paris,  l766-'8). 

HUNT,  a  N.  Kco.  of  Texas,  drained  by  trib- 
utaries of  Red  and  Sabine  rivers;  area,  986  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1858,  4,968,  of  whom  869  were 
slaves.  It  has  a  rollinj^  and  in  some  places  hflJy 
surface,  and  is  well  wooded  with  oak,  dm,  ash, 
and  other  timber.  The  soil  is  black  and  very 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  19,620 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  4,028  of  sweet  potatoes^ 
and  8,420  lbs.  of  butter.  Wheat  is  now  success- 
fully cultivatedr  Value  of  real  estate  in  1868v 
(498^76.    Capital,  Greenville. 

HUNT,  Ebumak,  an  American  author  and 
journalist  bom  in  Quinoy,  Mass.,  in  1804^  died 
m  New  York,  March  2, 1868.  He  commenced 
his  literary  career  in  Boston,  where  he  estab- 
lished the  ^Ladies'  Magazine,"  the  "^  Weekly 
Traveller,"  and  the  ^^  Juvenile  Miscellany,"  and 
in  1880  published  '^Aneodotes  and  Sketdhee 
illustrative  of  Female  Character,  Original  and 
Selected  "  (2  vols.  12mo.).  Removing  in  1881 
to  New  York,  he  established  there  a  periodical 
entitled  the  ^^  Traveller,"  which  was  the  vehicle 
for  the  publication  of  many  interesting  sketchee 
by  himself,  a  series  of  which  subsequently  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  '*  Letters  about  the 
Hudson  and  its  Vicinity."  In  July,  1889,  vp- 
peered  the  first  number  of  the  ^^  Merchants' 
Magazine,"  a  monthly  magazine  which  he  or- 
gamzed  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  the  mercantile 
classes,  and  of  which  he  remained  proprietor  and 
conductor  until  his  death.  From  the  outset  it 
was  conducted  with-  ability,  and  the  88  volumes 
edited  by  him  constitute  a  valuable  repositoiy 
of  commercial,  agricultural,  and  other  statistics. 
In  1846  he  pubushed  the  first  rolume  of  the 
'*  Library  of  Commerce,"  and  in  1865-7  the 
^*  laves  of  American  Merchants"  (2  vols.  8vo.). 
His  last  work  was  entitled  "  WealtJi  and  Worth, 
a  collection  of  Morals,  Maxims,  and  Miscellaniea 
for  Merchants." 

HUNT.  HsNBT^an  English  radical  pditidan. 
bora  in  Upavon,  Wiltshire,  Nov.  6, 1778,  died 
in  Ahresford,  Hants,  Feb.  12,  1886.  He  was  a 
wealthy  fiurmer,  and  in  early  life  was  noted  tar 
extreme  loyalty,  having  in  1801,  during  the 
alarm  at  the  pnijected  Fi^noh  invadon,  offered 
to  place  his  property,  valued  at  £20,000,  at  the 
disposal  of  govemment  He  subsequently  re- 
tired in  disgust  from  the  Everly  troop  of  yeo- 
manry on  account  of  their  r^Posal  to  volunteer 
their  services  out  of  the  county,  and  Joined  the 
Marlborough  troop.  Having  challenged  his 
commander,  Lord  JB»race,  he  was  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  £100,  and  to  be  impris- 
oned for  6  weeks  in  the  king's  bench.  During 
his  confinement  he  was  visit^  by  several  prom- 
inent reformers,  under  whose  influence  he  be- 
came a  fearless  champion  of  the  most  radical 
section  of  the  party,  and  the  political  assodate 
of  Sir  Frauds  Burdett,  Home  Tooke,  and  Wil- 
liam Cobbett    For  many  years  he  attempted  to 
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ieoore  a  seat  in  parliament,  oonterting  nnrao- 

ceadbUy  Bristol,  Westzninster,  and  Somerset- 
shiie^  and  addressing  popular  meetinffs  in  the 
large  mann&otnring  towns  and  in  ower  parts 
of  t^e  kingdom.  In  Ang.  1819,  he  presided 
over  t^e  reform  meeting  m  Manchester,  irhich 
for  alleged  illegality  was  diq)ersed  by  the  mili- 
tary, alter  11  persons  had  l^n  killed  and  np* 
ward  of  600  wounded ;  imd  for  his  partioipation 
in  this  afiEair  an  indictment  for  conspinu^  was 
found  against  him.  Previous  to  the  trial  he 
was  honored  with  a  public  reception  in  London, 
at  which  it  is  said  a  greater  concourse  of  people 
was  collected  than  had  ever  before  been  assem- 
bled in  England.  He  was  sentenced  to  2^  years* 
confinement  in  Ilchester  gaol,  and  after  his  re- 
lease made  another  public  entry  into  London  on 
Not.  11, 1822.  In  1880  and  1881  he  was  re- 
turned to  the  house  of  commons  from  Preston ; 
but  failing  of  an  election  to  the  next  parliament, 
he  made  the  tour  of  England  in  a  handsome 
equipage,  speaking  in  the  principal  towns,  and 
offering  for  sale,  under  the  name  of  **  radical 
coffee,"  roasted  grains  of  wheat,  as'a  substitute 
for  the  heavily  taxed  coffee,  of  the  West  and 
East  Indies,  bubsequently  he  made  his  appear^ 
ance  in  London  in  a  coach  drawn  by  white 
horses,  from  which  he  sold  a  new  kind  of  black- 
ing invented  by  himself.  He  died  of  a  stroke 
of  paralysis  whUe  on  one  of  his  progresses 
through  the  kingdom. 

HUNT,  Jambs  Hbkrt  Lbioh,  an  English  poet 
and  essayist,  bom  in  Southgate,  Middlesex,  Oct 
19, 1784,  died  there,  Aug.  28, 1859.  His  father, 
a  West  Indian  by  birth,  married  an  American 
lady,  a  native  of  Phikdelphia,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  revolution  was 
established  in  that  dty  in  the  practice  of  the 
law.  Having  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
crown,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  and 
settled  in  England,  where  he  took  orders,  and 
for  some  time  ofilciated  as  tutor  to  Mr.  Leigh, 
the  nephew  of  the  duke  of  Ohandos,  from  whom 
the  subject  of  this  notice  was  named.  Leigh 
Hunt  was  educated  at  Ohrist^s  hospital,  London, 
where  he  remained  until  his  16th  year,  at  which 
tune  he  was  first  deputy  Grecian.  As  this  po- 
rition,  however,  involved  the  necessity  of  de- 
livering a  speech  in  public,  and  of  entering  the 
church,  he  left  the  sohooL  and  after  remaining 
some  lime  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  who  was 
an  attorney,  procured  a  fldtnation  in  the  war 
office.  At  this  early  age  he  was  a  prolific  writer 
of  verses,  a  coUection  of  which  was  published 
by  his  father  in  1801  under  the  title  of  ^^  Juve- 
nilia, or  a  OoUection  of  Poems  written  between 
the  Ages  of  12  and  16'*  (12mo.,  London^  The 
author  in  later  life  characterized  these  juvenile 
performances  as  "a  heap  of  imitations,  all  but 
absolutely  worthless.'*  About  this  time  he  began 
also  to  contribute  to  the  periodicals,  and  subse- 
quent to  1806  he  famished  theatrical  criticisms 
and  literary  articles  to  the  "  News,"  a  Sunday 
paper  established  in  that  year  by  his  brother 
John,  and  of  which  he  became  a  sort  of  co-editor. 
A  selection  from  his  theatrical  artidee  was  pub- 


Bahed  in  1807  under  the  title  of  ''Oritioal&' 
says  on  the  Performances  hi  the  London  Thea- 
tres" (12mo.,  London).    Leaving  the  war  office 
in  1808,  he  established  in  coiigunction  with  his 
brother  the  "  Examiner,"  a  newspaper,  which 
under  the  editorship  of  the  Hunts  attained 
considerable  populantv  for  its  liberal  politics 
and  the  high  standard  of  its  literary  articles, 
and  which  ia  still  one  of  the  leading  weekly 
journals  of  England.  At  that  period  of  tory  as- 
cendency, the  boldness  with  which  the  Gditoa 
dlBonssed  public  measures  did  not  fail  to  salject 
them  to  persecution,  and  on  three  several  oo- 
canons  tne  '^Examiner"  was  prosecuted  by 
government    On  the  first  occasion,  the  offence 
beii^  certain  reflections  on  the  rule  of  Geozge 
ni.,  the  prosecution  was  abandoned;  on  the 
second,  for  an  article  against  the  practice  of 
flogging  in  the  navy,  the  Hunts  were  tried  be- 
fore Lord  Ellenborough,  but,  being  defended  bv 
Brougham,  were  acquitted ;  and  on  the  third, 
for  calling  the  prince  regent  ''an  Adonis  of  60," 
they  were  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £500  eadh, 
and  to  suffer  two  vears'  imprisonment  from 
Dea  9, 1812.    The  latter  penalty  was  endured 
by  Leigh  Hunt  in  a  manner  which  converted 
punishment  into  a  pleasure.    By  his  own  taste 
and  the  attentions  of  his  friends,  his  prison  ceU 
was  transformed  into   an  elegant  apartment, 
adorned  with   bookcases,  busts,  and  flowen^ 
and  so  far  deprived  of  its  original  i^pearanoe 
that  Charles  Lamb  declared  there  was  no  t>ther 
such  room  except  in  a  fairy  tale.    A  small  yard 
upon  which  the  cell  opened  in  like  manner  be- 
came a  garden  with  grass  plots,  flower  Beds, 
and  shade  and  fruit  trees,  where  in  fine  weather 
he  was  accustomed  to  read  and  write.    Bis 
captivity  was  cheered  by  visits  fix>m  Byron, 
Moore,  Charles  Lamb,  Haiditt,  Shelley,  Eeata, 
and  others,  with  several  of  whom  he  then  be- 
came aoqudnted  for  the  first  time;  and  so 
agreeable  did  his  life  prove  that  he  found  little 
reason  to  regret  having  rejected  the  offer  of  the 
government  not  to  press  the  penalties  if  he 
would  engage  that  no  similar  articles  should 
thereafter  appear  in  the  "Examiner."    Upon 
leaving  prison,  an  event   commemorated    by 
Keats  in  one  of  his  finest  sonnets,  he  published 
several  works  prepared  during  his  coxmnementi 
including  the  "Feast  of  the  Poets,"  &;c.  (Svo^ 
London,   1814),  the  "Descent  of  Liberty,  a 
Mask"    (12mo.,   1815),   and  "The  Story  of 
Bimini"(8vo.,    1816),   his   longest  and  best 
poem ;  and  he  continued  as  before  to  conduct 
the  "  Examiner."    In  1818  appeared  "  Foliage," 
a  melange  of  original  poems  aad  translations 
from  Homer,  Theocritus,  Bion,  dec ;  and  in  1819 
he  started  the  "Indicator,"  asmadl  weekly  Jour- 
nal on  the  model  of  Addison^s  "Spectator," 
which  was  for  two  years  the  vehicle  of  smne  of 
his  most  characteristic  essays,  and  which  wasfol- 
lowed  in  1822  by  the  "  Indicator  and  Compan- 
ion (Selections)"  (2  vols.  8vo.).  His  reputation 
as  a  writer  of  prose  and  poetry  was  now  at  its 
height,  notwithstanding  the  attacks  of  the  tory 
press  and  the  fierce  ridicule  directed  against  the 
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fldkool  of  poetry  of  whioh  his  **  Riminr'  was  an 
exempli^,  and  which  was  sneeriDgly  called  the 
^'CocKneyadhooL''  But  his  pecuniary  resonroes 
had  been  so  seriously  affiMted  by  his  imprison* 
ment  and  by  Uie  expenses  of  the  suits  brought 
against  him,  that  he  gladly  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  Byron  and  Shelley  to  visit  Pisa,  and 
assist  them  in  conducting  the  "  Liberal,"  a  jour* 
nal  intended  to  r^resent  ultra  liberal  opinions 
in  literature  and  politics — ^a  literary  partnership 
Jeeringly  billed  by  "Blackwood"  the  "holy 
alliance  of  Pisa."  He  arrived  in  Italy  in  June, 
1822,  and  within  a  few  days  after  meeting 
Shelley  witnessed  the  obsec^nies  of  his  friend  on 
the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Spezia.  He  subsequent- 
ly resided  for  some  months  with  Byron,  but  the 
union,  without  the  cooperation  of  Shelley,  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  be  permanent  Barren's  aria- 
tocratio  friends  ridiculed  the  plebeian  conneo- 
tion  he  bad  formed;  the  Journal  proved  unsuc- 
cessflil,  and  the  poets  parted  with  feelings  any- 
thing bat  friendly.  After  Byron's  death  it  was 
found  that  in  his  presentation  copy  of  "  Rimini  " 
he  had  erased  the  words,  "My  dear  Byron," 
with  which  Hunt  had  commenced  the  oedica- 
tion,  and  had  written  on  the  opposite  margin : 
"  Impadtot  varlet."  Hunt  continued  for  sev- 
eral years  to  reside  in  Italy  with  his  frmiily,  and 
after  Us  return  to  England  published  his  "Re- 
collections of  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Oon- 
temporaries,"  Ac.  (4U>.  and  2  vols.  8vo.,  1828), 
a  work  which  excited  severe  strictures  firom 
Byron'fi  friends,  who  accused  Hunt  of  ingrati- 
tude, although  the  latter  had  merely  given  vent 
to  his  disfq;>pointed  fdelings  with  a  harshness 
whidi  he  subsequently  acknowledged  was  un- 
just From  that  time  forward  his  life  was 
steadily  devoted  to  literature,  in  the  pursuit  of 
whioh  he  was  obliged  to  struggle  with  in- 
fluences foreign  to  his  nature  and  poetical  tem- 
perament, and  to  experience  various  mutations 
of  fortune.  He  was  not  of  that  practical  turn 
which  would  have  fitted  him  to  battle  success* 
fully  with  the  world,  and  until  1847,  when  he 
received  from  the  crown  a  literary  pension  of 
£200,  he  was  frequently  involved  in  pecuniary 
difficulties.  Amid  all  kinds  of  reverses,  how- 
ever, he  preserved  his  cheerfulness  and  eoua- 
nimity.  Among  his  remaining  literary  produc- 
tions were:  a  prose  romance,  entiUed  "Sir 
Ralph  Esher"  (8  vols.,  1882);  '^Captain  Sword 
and  Oaptain  Pen"  (1889),  a  metrical  satire  de- 
nouncing war;  the  "Legend  of  Florence" 
(1840),  a  play  produced  with  some  success  at 
Oovent  Garden  theatre ;  the  "  Seer"  (1840-'41), 
a  collection  of  essays;  the  "Palfrey^'  (1^42),  a 
love  story  in  rhyme ;  "  Stories  fh>m  the  Itauan 
Poets,  with  Lives  of  the  Writers"  (2  vols.,  1846), 
a  charming  collection  of  translations;  "Men, 
Women,  and  Books"  (2  vols.,  1847),  a  selection 
from  his  uncollected  prose  writings;  the  "Town" 
(2  vols.,  1848),  which  with  the  "  Old  Court  Sub- 
urb" (2  vols.,  1856)  is  made  up  of  metropolitan 
tradition  and  anecdote;  his  "Autobiography" 
(9  Tols.,  1860);  "Table  Talk,  with  Imaginary 
Conversations  of  Pope  andSwift"  (12mp.,  1860); 


""Religion  of  the  Heart"  (1868),  te.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  he  edited  "Imagination  and  Fan- 
cy" (8V0.,  1844)  and  "Wit  and  Humor"  (1846), 
containing  selectaons  from  the  English  poets; 
"  A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mt  Hybk"  (1847);  "A 
Book  for  a  Comer"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1849),  ^n, ; 
and  was  at  different  times  editor  of  the  "Tat- 
ler,"  the  "London  Journal"  &c.,  and  a  contrib- 
utor to  many  leading  reviews  and  magazines. 
Among  his  numerous  translations  may  be  men- 
tioned Tasso's  Amintay  Bedi's  Baeeo  tn  ToteanOy 
and  Boileau's  Lutrin,  To  dramatic  literature 
he  has  furnished  editions  of  Congreve,  Wycherly. 
Yanbrugh  and  Farquhar,  of  Sheridan,  and  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  latter  pruned 
of  all  passages  "morally  objectionable.''  He 
was  also  a  contributor  to  "  Household  Words," 
and  up  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death 
wrote  an  occasional  article  for  the  "  Spectator" 
newspaper.  His  rank  as  a  poet  was  established 
by  the  publication  of  "  Rimini,"  whioh  exhibits 
his  sparkling  and  livelv  fkmoy,  the  affluence  of 
his  unagination,  and  his  felicity  in  word  pftint* 
ing ;  and  at  the  san^e  time  also  ^ose  affecta* 
tions,  and  quaint,  fruvfetched  conceits,  which 
characterize  all  his  poetry,  and  which  at  the  out- 
set suljected  him  to  the  ridicule  of  tory  critics. 
His  models  were  clearly  Italian,  and  his  transla- 
tions fiY>m  the  Italian  poets  are  pronounced  by 
Miss  Mltford  "some  of  the  very  best  i^ce 
Cowley."  Many  of  the  qualities  of  his  poetry 
pervade  his  prose  writings,  and  his  collections 
of  essays  have  gained  a  wide  popularity  by  their 
genial  and  colloquial  tone,  the  graceful  fandes 
with  which  they  are  interspersed,  and  the  learn- 
ing, taste,  and  refinement  whicn  they  reveaL 
Of  this  class  of  his  works  Haditt  says :  "Many 
of  his  eflhsions  in  the  *Indx»tor'  show  that 
he  inherits  more  of  the  spirit  of  Steele  than 
any  man  of  his  time."  As  a  ^litical  writer 
he  was  forcible,  lust,  and  considerate,  and  in 
the  expression  of  his  liberal  opinions  utterly 
without  fear.  During  the  last  year  of  his 
life  he  was  collecting  a  complete  and  final 
edition  of  his  poetical  works,  of  which  the 
greater  portion  received  a  fini^fng  touch  only 
a  month  previous  to  his  death.  In  the  United 
States,  where  his  works  are  well  known,  an  ecU« 
tion  of  his  poems,  oplleotsd  and  arranged  by 
himself;  appeared  in  Boston  in  1857  (2  vds. 
82mo.),  and  in  the  same  year  an  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  in  New  York  (4  vrts. 
12mo.). — TBOKSToUt  an  English  journalist,  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  London,  Sept  10, 
1810.  He  was  educated  to  be  a  painter,  a  pro- 
fession which  he  resigned  to  enter  upon  the 
career  of  an  author.  Commencing  as  an  aH 
critic,  he  was  subsequentiy  successively  employ* 
ed  as  oo-ed^r  on  several  provincial  newspapers, 
and  in  1640  established  himself  in  LondoiL 
where  he  has  since  been  permanently  connected 
with  the  newspaper  press.  As  a  political 
writer  he  has  been  an  earnest  supporter  of 
the' British  constitution,  and  an  advocate  of  an 
extended  franchise.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  pamphlets,  he  has  pubUahed  but  one  work 
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under  his  own  name,  the  '^Foster  BroOier^  (8 
▼ok.  8va,  18i0),  a  nistorioal  romanoe  of  the 
'  14th  oentQiy.  He  has  reoentlj  finished  for  the 
press  a  complete  edition  of  his  father^s  poetical 
works,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  latter 
was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

HUNT,  Thomas  Stxbbt,  an  American  chem- 
ist, mineralogist,  and  geolodst,  horn  in  Nor- 
wich, Oonn.,  Sept.  5, 1826.  His  early  education 
was  obtained  at  the  academy  and  srammar 
school  of  his  native  town.  He  studied  for  a 
while  with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession, 
bnt  was  subsequently  induced  to  devote  himself 
to  chemistry,  and  accordingly  in  1845  became  a 
priTate  student  with  Frof.  B.  Silliman,  jr.,  in 
Yale  college,  where  also  he  was  subsequently 
chemical  assistant  to  Prof.  Silliman  senior. 
During  his  medical  studies  in  Norwich,  being 
unprovided  with  any  means  for  the  pursuit  of 
chemical  research  beyond  the  humble  resources 
of  a  country  apothecary^s  shop,  he  undertook 
the  analysis  of  monazito,  a  very  rare  mineral 
found  there,  and  of  an  intricate  oonstitntion, 
oontainingm|^ic oxides  then  almost  unlmown. 
This  difficult  problem  he  so  far  mastered  as  to 
make  known  the  composition  of  the  mineral 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  After  two  years^  study 
in  the  Yale  laborato^  he  was  offered  by  the 
late  Prof.  James  F.  W.  Johnston  the  po«t  of 
chemical  assistant  in  his.  then  newly  established 
school  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  Edinburgh; 
but  he  declined  this  overture  in  order  to  accept 
the  post  of  chemist  and  mineralogbt  to  the 
geological  commission  for  the  survey  of  Canada, 
still  in  promss  under  the  direction  of  Sir  W. 
£.  Logan.  He  had  been  previously  named  also 
to  the  same  post  in  the  geological  survey  of 
Vermont,  then  in  progress,  which  he  dedmed. 
His  labors  in  the  Canadian  survey  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  advance  our  knowledge  both 
of  the  scientific  and  economical  geology  of  Can- 
ada. His  earlier  studies  were  especially  directed 
to  organic  chemistry,  then  assuming  shape  from 
the  labors  ef  Liebig,  Dumas,  Laurent,  and  Ger- 
hardt.  It  was  as  the  reviewer,  interpreter,  and 
critic  of  these  chemists  that  Mr.  Hunt  first  be- 
came known,  l^oldly  attackins  the  views  of 
the  rival  schools  of  Giessen  and  Montpellier,  he 
developed  from  the  germs,  contained  in  some  of 
the  papers  of  Laurent  a  system  which  may  be 
said  to  be  essentially  hU  own.  In  this  system 
he  deduces  all  chemical  ciunpounds,  organic  and 
inorganic,  from  dmple  typet^  which  were  repre- 
sented by  one  or  more  atot^  of  water  or  hy- 
drogen. These  bold  views  n^  maintained  at 
first  single-handed  in  a  series  of  papers  which 
a)>peared  in  successive  volumes  of  the  "  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Science''  from  1848  to  1861 ; 
but  they  were  at  length  accepted  by  Williamson 
and  Brodie  in  Enfflimd,  by  Wurtz  in  ilParis,  and 
at  last  by  Gerbardt  himselfl  This  happy  con- 
ception of  Mr.  Hunt  will  rank  in  the  history  of 
the  science  with  the  compound  radi(»l  theory 
of  Liebig  and  the  law  of  homologous  series  of 
Gerhardt  The  author  has  now  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  it  generally  received,  although  it  is 


often  erroneously  attributed  to  the  chemists  last 
named,  who  were,  however,  led  by  Mr.  Hunt 
some  2  or  8  years,  and  who  historically  are  his 
followers.  Mr.  Hunt's  philosophical  views  in 
chemistry  and  physics  have  plainly  been  in* 
fiuenced  by  the  study  of  Kant,  and  stUl  more  of 
H^gel  and  Stallo.  This  may  be  seen  in  his 
essays  on  "Solution,"  ** Chemical  Changes,^ 
and  ^'Atomic  Volumes,"  which  appeared  fi»t 
in  the  "  American  Journal,"  but  were  repub- 
lished in  England  and  Germany.  In  these  he 
attacks  the  long  established  atomic  hypothesis 
and  all  its  consequences,  and  asserts  that  chemi- 
cal union  is  interpenetration,  or  rather  identifica- 
tion. His  researches  upon  the  atomic  volume 
of  liquids  and  solids  were  a  remarkable  antici- 
pation of  those  of  Dumas;  while  by  his  views 
on  the  polymerism  of  mineral  soecies  he  has 
oi>ened  a  new  and  as  yet  unexplored  field  for 
mineralogy.  These  philosophical  studies  have 
however  been  only  incidental  to  Mr.  Hunt's 
more  serious  labors  of  research  in  chemical 
mineralogy  and  chemical  geology.  These  re- 
searches, still  in  progress,  on  the  sedimentary 
rocks  of  Canada  and  her  mineral  waters,  have 
already  contributed  essentially  toward  obtiumng 
more  just  views  of  chemical  geology,  and  a  more 
rational  theory  of  rock  metamorpnism,  while 
serving  to  elucidate  the  rocks  of  Canada  in  aid 
of  the  researches  of  Sir  W.  £.  Logan  in  the  strati- 
graphical  geology  of  that  country.  Thus  the 
analyses  and  chemical  researches  of  Mr.  Hunt 
have  demonstrated  that  the  wide-spread  altera- 
tion and  crystallixation  of  the  sedimentary  rocka^ 
constituting  what  is  known  as  normal  metamor- 
phism,  have  been  produced  by  the  intervention 
of  alkaline  waters,  and  Ids  conclusions  were 
speedilv  confirmed  by  the  recent  experiments 
of  Daubr^e.  In  some  of  his  more  recent  papers 
Mr.  Hunt  has  discussed  the  theory  of  igneous 
rocks  and  of  volcanic  phenomena  fix>m  a  new 
point  of  view,  and  has  in  a  forcible  manner  re- 
vived the  almost  forgotten  views  of  Herachel 
and  Keferstein,  who  jSace  the  seat  and  source 
of  all  these  in  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the 
earth's  crust.  He  undertakes  to  show  that  the 
chemic^  reactions  established  in  these  sedi- 
ments by  the  ascending  heat  of  the  earth's 
nucleus  will  explain  all  volcanic  and  Plutonic 
phenomena.  He  has  further  discussed  the 
chemical  conditions  of  a  cooling  globe  sudh  as 
the  primal  earth  is  assumed  to  nave  been,  and 
essays  to  show  how  the  present  chemical  condi- 
tions of  ihe  sea,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  solid 
rocks  have  been  produced  bv  the  slow  operation 
of  natural  causes.  In  his  lately  published  re- 
searches on  the  formation  of  gypsum  and  roag- 
nesian  rocks  (**  Journal  of  Science,"  [2]  xxviii.) 
he  has,  by  the  discovery  of  new  and  most  im- 
portant reactions  of  the  enlts  of  lime  and  magne- 
sia, been  able  to  resolve  in  a  rational  way  the 
hitherto  knotty  problem  of  the  formation  of 
these  rocks,  and  refute  the  ordinary  hypothesis 
of  their  origin.  His  memoirs  on  the  serpentines 
or  ophiolites,  and  on  euphotide  and  serpentine, 
among  others,  in  chemical  lithology,  are  notice- 
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able  for  laborions  and  soeeessfal  researob.  Be- 
side the  contributions  of  Mr.  Hnnt  to  the 
"American  Joarnal  of  Science'*  and  to  the 
London  "Philosophical  Magazine,'*  the  royal 
society,  the  French  academy  of  sciences,  £o., 
we  may  cite  his  share  in  the  renorts  of  the  geo- 
logical sarvey  of  Canada  for  the  last  10  years. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  a  summary  of  organic 
chemistry,  forming,  a  part  of  Prof.  Silliman's 
"Rrst  Principles  of  Chemistry."  Mr.  Hunt 
was  one  of  the  English  members  of  the  interna* 
tional  jury  at  the  great  exhibition  at  Paris  in 
1866,  when  he  attracted  attention  by  his  oom- 
mnhications  to  the  geological  society  of  France 
and  the  French  academy.  At  that  time  he  was 
decorated  by  Napoleon  HI.  with  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honor.  In  addition  to  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  geological  commission  of 
Canada,  Mr.  Hunt  is  professor  of  chemistry  to 
tiie  faculty  of  arts  in  the  university  of  Quebec, 
where  he  lectures  in  French.  In  1864  he  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  Har- 
vard college,  and  in  1867  that  of  doctor  of  sci- 
ences from  Quebec.  He  is  a  member  of  various 
learned  bodies,  and  in  1869  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  society  of  London.  A  complete 
list  of  Mr.  Hunt's  scientific  memoirs  would 
occupy  more  space  than  our  limits  permit  In 
the  second  series  of  the  "Journal  of  Science" 
alone,  he  has  published  71  papers  since  1846. 

HUNT,  William,  an  English  water-color 
painter,  bom  in  London  in  1790.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  old  society  of  painters  in  water 
colors  in  1824,  and  since  that  time  has  pretty 
reg^nlarly  contributed  to  their  annual  exhibi- 
tions. As  a  colorist  he  ranks  among  the  first 
painters  of  the  day. 

HUNT,  WnxiAK  Holman,  an  English  paint- 
er, bom  in  London  in  1827.  He  studied  m  the 
school  of  the  royal  academy,  and  in  1846  exhib- 
ited hia  first  picture,  entitled  "Hark,"  which 
was  followed  by  a  scene  from  "Woodstock" 
(1847),  the  "Flight  of  Madeline  and  Porphyro," 
from  Eeats's  "Eve  of  St  Agnes"  (1848),  and 
"  Rienzi  vowing  to  obtain  Justice  for  the  Mur- 
der of  his  Brother,"  from  Bulwer's  novel  (1849). 
In  1860  appeared  his  *^  Converted  British  Fam- 
ily sheltering  a  Christian  Missionary  from  the 
Persecution  of  the  Druids,"  the  first  fruits  of 
the  new  **pre-Raphaelite"  movement  in  Brit- 
ish art  Impressed  with  the  insufficiency  of 
conventional  academical  rules  to  ffive  a  trae  ex- 
pression to  the  forms  of  nature,  he  had  in  the 
previous  year  associated  himself  with  John 
Everett  MiUais  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  two 
young  painters,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to 
the  art  of  painting  somewhat  of  the  earnestness 
and  conscientious  accuracy  that  had  animated 
the  painters  who  preceded  Raphael.  Medisd- 
valism  in  theology  and  architecture  was  the 
prevailing  mode  of  the  day,  and  the  young  art- 
ists showed  the  influence  which  it  had  perhaps 
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inspiration,  and  the  minutest  details  of  whioh 
they  proposed  to  copy  witii  scrupulous  accura- 
cy ;  and  that  they  were  less  bent  on  imitating 
the  models  which  Giotto  or  Fra  Angelico  had 
bequeathed  them,  than  on  inculcating  the  prin- 
ciples which  these  masters  had  observed.  By 
common  consent  Hunt  was  regarded  as  the 
leader  of  the  new  school,'  which  was  shortiy 
joined  by  Charles  Collins  and  other  young  art- 
ists ;  and  notwithstanding  much  hostile  criticism 
and  ridicule  from  those  who  refuse  to  recognise 
the  object  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  he  has  con- 
tinued year  by  year  to  develop  the  idea  with 
which  he  started.  In  1861  appeared  his  "  Yt^- 
entine  rescuing  Sylvia  from  Proteus,"  in  1862 
''The  Hireling  Shepherd,"  and  in  1868  <'Clau- 
dio  and  Isabella"  and  *'Our  English  Coasts,"  a 
pre-Raphaelite  study  of  the  downs  at  Hastings 
all  strongly  imbued  with  the  characteristics  or 
the  new  style.  In  1864  he  produced  two  pow- 
erfid  pictures,  the  "Awakened  Conscience" 
and  the  ''Light  of  the  World,"  the  latter  of 
which,  a  symbolical  representation  of  Christ 
appealing  to  the  human  soid,  was  severely 
handled  by  the  critics.  Both  works  were  made 
the  subject  of  two  characteristic  letters  by  John 
Ruskin,  in  which  the  artist's  meaning  was  elab- 
orately explained.  A  small  copy  of  the  "light 
of  the  World  "  was  exhibited  in  the  collection 
of  works  by  British  artists  brought  to  the  United 
States  in  1867.  The  summer  of  1866  was  spent 
by  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  sea, 
where  he  took  studies  of  almost  painful  minute- 
ness of  the  surrounding  scenery,  which  were 
subsequently  embodied  in  his  picture  of  the 
"  Sd^  Gk)at,"  exhibited  in  the  succeeding  year. 
He  has  since  been  almost  exduavely  engaged 
upon  a  picture  of  Christ  disputing  with  the 
doctors,  which  is  said  to  be  nearly  completed. 

HUNT,  William  Mosbis,  an  American  paint- 
er, bom  in  Brattieborough,  Yt.,  March  81, 1824. 
He  entered  Harvard  college  in  1840,  but  went 
to  Europe  on  account  of  his  health  before  the 
completion  of  his  course,  and  in  1846  entered 
the  academy  at  DOsseldorf,  with  the  intention 
of  studying  sculpture.  At  the  expiration  of  9 
months  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1848  became 
a  nupil  of  Couture,  since  which  time  he  has 
foUowed  painting  as  a  profession.  He  contribut- 
ed to  the  annual  exhibitions  in  Paris  from  1862 
to  1866,  and  in  the  latter  year  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  has  since  resided  at  New- 
port, R.  I.  His  paintings  comprise  history  and 
ffenre^  and  among  the  most  successful  are  sev- 
eral representing  picturesque  types  of  city  life 
in  Paris,  of  which  the  artist  published  a  seriea 
of  lithoffraphs  executed  by  himself  in  1869. 

HUNTER,  HuicPHRET,  an  American  patriot 
and  clergyman,  born  near  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
May  14, 1766,  died  at  Steele  Creek,  N.  C,  Aug. 
21, 182T.  His  widowed  mother  emigrated  to 
Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C,  in  1769.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  listened  at  Charlotte,  May  20, 
1776,  to  the  famous  Mecklenburg  resolves.  In 
the  following  year  he  served  as  a  private  soldier 
in  a  corps  of  cavalry  against  a  force  of  toriea 
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near  Cross  Greek,  and  as  lieutenant  against  tbe 
Cnierokee  Indians.  He  studied  at  the  Queen's 
mnsenm,  afterward  called  Liberty  Hall  aoademy, 
in  Charlotte,  till  after  the  surrender  of  Charles- 
ton, when  he  again  joined  the  army,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Camden.  He 
effected  his  escape,  and  performed  a  gallant 
part  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.  Resuming 
his  classical  studies,  he  was  graduated  at  Mt. 
Zion  college  in  Winnsborough,  S.  C,  in  178T, 
was  orddned  to  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  1789,  and  aft^er  holding  other  charges 
became  pastor  of  the  Steele  Creek  church  in 
1806,  in  which  office  he  remained  till  his  death, 
HUNTER,  John,  a  British  surgeon  and  phy- 
sioloffist,  bom  at  Long  Calderwood,  in  the 
pari£  of  Kilbride  East.  Lanarkshire,  Feb.  18, 
1728,  died  in  London,  Oct  16,  1792.  He  was 
the  youn|»8t  of  a  family  of  10  chUdren,  and 
upon  the  aeath  of  his  father,  a  farmer,  remain- 
ed at  home  with  his  mother,  who  allowed  him 
to  eijoy  without  restraint  the  pastimes  pecu- 
liar to  boyhood.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  sent 
for  the  first  time  to  sdiool,  which  he  found  so 
irksome  that  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  an 
importunity  to  visit  Glasgow,  for  the  purpose 
or  aidinff  a  brother-in-law,  who  was  a  cabinet 
maker  there,  to  extricate  himself  from  his  pecu- 
niary embarrassments.  The  fact  that  he  oc- 
casionally assisted  tbe  latter  at  his  trade  gave 
rise  to  the  statement  by  one  of  his  biographers 
that  at  one  time  of  his  life  he  had  been  a 
wheelwright  or  carpenter.  The  visit  to  Glasgow 
disffusted  nim  with  his  idle  and  profitless  career, 
and  soon  after  his  return  to  Long  Calderwood 
he  wrote  to  his  brother  William,  then  rising  into 
eminence  as  an  accoucheur  in  London,  express- 
ing a  wish  to  study  medicine,  and  offering  to 
assist  him  in  his  anatomical  labors.  Receiving 
a  favorable  reply,  he  went  to  London  in  Sept 
1748.  and  almost  immediately  gave  his  brother 
satisractory  evidence  of  his  talents  for  anatomy. 
After  several  months*  tuition  in  the  dissecting 
room,  he  was  permitted  during  l749-'50  to  at- 
tend the  practice  at  Chelsea  hospital,  then  un- 
der Cheselden,  a  man  of  great  celebritv  in  his 
profession,  and  from  whom  he  received  his  first 
mstructions  in  surgery.  Upon  the  retirement 
of  Cheselden  he  became  in  1761  a  pupil  at  St 
Bartholomew's  hospital  under  Pott,  wnose  lec- 
tures and  operations  he  attended  for  several 
years,  employing  himself  in  the  interim  in  the 
dissecting  room  of  his  brother,  for  whom  he 
procured  subjects  for  dissection.  At  the  same 
time  be  indnlged  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  city 
Kfe,  and  in  the  choice  of  his  companions  and 
amusements  evinced  a  coarseness  of  taste  which 
was  always  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character. 
With  a  view  of  improving  his  habits  and  con- 
nections, and  also  of  fitting  him  to  become  a 
fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,  William 
Hunter  caused  him  in  1758  to  be  entered  as  a 
gentleman  commoner  in  St.  Mary's  hall,  Ox- 
ford. But  this  attempt  '^  to  make  an  old  wo- 
man of  him,"  as  he  called  it,  proved  unsno- 
coflnftd,  and  in  the  following  year  he  became 


•ureeon^s  pupil  at  St  George's  hospital,  of 
which  institution  he  was  two  years  uler  ap- 
pointed house  surgeon,  a  position  giving  him 
ample  opportunities  to  aoqube  a  knowledge  of 
practical  suiigery.  In  1765  he  was  admitted  to 
a  partnership  in  the  lectures  of  his  brother,  a 
certain  portion  of  tiie  course  being  allotted  to 
him.  He  discharged  this  duty,  however,  under 
considerable  embarrassment,  and  with  a  degree 
of  difficulty  for  which  the  neglect  of  his  early 
education  will  readily  account,  being  always 
most  at  home  in  the  dissecting  room,  where  he 
soon  became  unrivalled  among  the  surgeons  of 
the  day  for  his  skill  in  making  dissecticms  and 
anatomical  preparations.  Pursuing  at  the  same 
time  a  series  of  independent  investigations  in 
human  anatomy,  he  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
anatomy  of  the  first  pair  of  nerves  within  the 
nose,  and  in  discovering  the  ftinctions  of  the 
lymphatics  and  the  cause  and  mode  of  descent 
of  tne  testis  in  the  foetus.  Having  mastered 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  he  turned  his 
attention  about  1758  to  the  study  of  compara- 
tive anatomy ;  but  he  had  scarcely  embarked  in 
this  pursuit,  destined  to  afford  the  fullest  devel- 
opment of  his  genius,  when  in  1759  he  was 
prostrated  by  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  which 
ended  in  symptoms  appearing  to  threaten  con- 
sumption, and  he  was  conseqnentiy  obliged  to 
seek  a  milder  climate.  Having  received  the 
appointment  of  staff  surgeon  in  the  army,  ho 
departed  in  the  early  part  of  1761  with  the  ex- 
pedition to  Belleisle,  and  after  the  siege  of  that 
place  served  in  Portugal  until  the  peace  of  1768, 
when  he  returned  to  England  and  was  put  on 
half  pay.  During  this  interval  he  amassed  the 
materials  for  a  work  on  gun-shot  wounds,  and 
pursued  his  anatomical  and  physiological  re- 
searches on  the  bodies  of  recentiy  killed  soldiers 
and  on  those  of  a  variety  of  animals.  Upon 
establishiuff  himself  in  London  as  a  surgeon, 
he  found  the  field  so  well  supplied  with  ^ilfbl 
operators,  that,  notwithstanding  his  talents  and 
professional  acquirements,  he  was  compelled  as 
a  means  of  subsistence  to  receive  pupils  in  anat- 
omy and  surgery.  With  the  pecuniair  meana 
derived  from  this  source  and  from  his  half  pay 
he  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  at  EarVs  Court, 
Brompton,  about  2  miles  from  London,  where 
he  built  a  house,  in  which  he  carried  on  his 
experiments  in  comparative  anatomy  with  una- 
bated ardor.  His  zeal  in  procuring  specimens 
amounted  to  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  in  the 
hal!it  of  applying  to  the  keepers  of  menageries 
for  the  bodies  of  dead  animals,  beside  present- 
ing rare  animals  to  such  collections  on  the  con- 
dition that  their  carcasses  should  be  restored  to 
him.  Every  addition  to  his  means  was  sure  to 
witness  a  corresponding  addition  to  his  museum, 
and  he  would  even  importune  his  friends  for 
money  to  ftirther  this  oDject.  Subsequentiy  he 
added  many  rare  species  of  living  animals  to  his 
collection,  and  employed  much  time  in  watching 
their  peculiar  habits  and  instincts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
attack  them  playftilly,  and  teeeij  expose  his  per- 
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g(m  to  them.  It  was  not  until  his  Bfe  had  been 
several  times  imperilled  that  he  desisted  from 
this  dangerous  amusement  His  original  papers 
on  the  changes  whidbi  animal  substances  undergo 
in  the  stomaoh  when  acted  upon  by  the  gastno 
juice,  on  the  growth  of  bone&  ^.,  communi- 
cated to  the  royal  society,  and  the  occasional 
allusions  in  his  brother's  essays  in  the  ^^  Medical 
Oommentaries"  to  his  experiments  and  observa- 
tions, having  drawn  attention  to  his  e£Ebrt8^  he 
was  in  1767  elected  a  fellow  of  the  r^al  society^ 
and  in  the  following  year  surgeon  of  St.  Gorge's 
hospital  and  a  member  of  the  college  of  sur- 
geons. His  professional  eminence  may  be  said 
to  date  from  this  time;  but  he  still  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  physiological  and  pathological 
experiments,  for  conducting  which  nis  position 
afiorded  him  ample  opportunity.  In  these  he  was 
aided  by  several  pupils  who  afterward  acquired 
eminence  in  their  profession,  including  Jenner^ 
the  discoverer  of  vaccination.  In  1771  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Home,  the  sister  of  Sir  Everard 
Home,  his  pupil  and  subsequently  his  biographer, 
and  in  the  same  year  published  his  first  original 
work,  ^*  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Teeth" 
(4to.,  London),  of  which  the  second  part  appjpr- 
ed  in  1778.  In  1773  he  commenced  his  nrst 
regular  course  of  lectures,  a  task  which  he  sel- 
dom succeeded  in  discharging  with  satisfaction 
to  himself  or  his  pupils,  and  as  a  preparation  for 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  dose  himself  with 
laudanum.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  surgeon 
extraordinary  to  the  king,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  royal  humane  society  drew  up  a  paper  on 
the  best  mode  of  restoring  apparently  drowned 
persons,  which  was  publiBhed  in  the  "Philo- 
sophical Transactions.''  His  researches  in  com- 
parative anatomy  had  not  been  allowed  to 
slumber  in  the  interval,  and  among  his  contri- 
butions to  this  science  were  papers  on  the  action 
of  the  ffastrio  juice  upon  the  stomach  after 
death,  tibe  torpedo,  the  electric  eel,  fta  His 
museum  increased  largely  year  by  year,  and  a 
talented  young  artist  named  Bell  whom  he  en- 
gaged about  this  time,  and  who  remained  with 
him  14  years,  enriched  it  with  many  accurate 
drawings  and  delicate  anatomical  preparations. 
In  the  spring  of  1777  he  experienced  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  accompanied 
with  alarming  symptoms^  the  result  of  mental 
anxiety,  and  went  to  recruit  at  Bath,  where 
Jenner  pronounced  his  disease  to  be  a  serious 
organic  affection  of  the  heart.  Between  this 
period  and  1785  appeared  his  papers  on  the 
heat  of  vegetables  and  animals,  the  structure 
of  the  placenta,  the  organs  of  hearing  in  fishes, 
&C.J  and  the  6  Oroonian  lectures  on  muscular 
motion.  The  paper  on  the  placenta,  claim- 
ing for  the  author  the  discovery  of  the  onion 
between  the  uterus  and  placenta,  which  WilHun 
Hunter  had  claimed  in  1775  in  his  ^  Gravid 
Uterus,"  caused  an  estrangement  between  the 
brothers  which  only  terminated  a  short  time 
before  the  death  of  William.  In  1785  he  re- 
moved his  whole  museum  to  a  house  erected  for 
the  purpose  in  Leicester  square,  to  which  he 


admitted  the  public  in  May  and  October  of  eadi 
year.  It  had  now  assumed  enormous  dimen- 
sions, and  such  was  his  reputation  as  a  natural- 
ist that  no  new  animal  was  brought  to  the  coun- 
try which  was  not  shown  to  him.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  spasmodic 
attack,  a  new  form  of  the  cerebral  affection 
which  he  had  experienced  in  1777,  and  of  which 
the  first  symptoms  had  appeared  in  1773.  He 
was  again  obliged  to  relinquish  practice  for  a 
time,  and  thenceforth  until  his  deatl^  he  was 
a  constant  sufferer,  his  paroxysms  occurring 
after  any  mental  excitement,  especially  anger, 
to  which  he  was  always  prone,  so  that,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "his  life  was  in  the  hands  of 
any  rascal  who  chose  to  annov  and  tease  him." 
He  nevertheless  persevered  m  his  anatomical 
and  physiological  experiments,  and  in  his  sur- 
gical practice,  which  had  now  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  his  iH'other-in-law,  Dr.  Home, 
was  obliged  to  relieve  him  of  a  portion  of  it; 
and  he  was  constantly  performing  operations 
then  new  to  the  art  of  surgery  with  a  boldness, 
skill,  and  judgment  equaJly  remarkable.  It 
was  soon  after  his  attack  in  1785  that  he  prac- 
tised the  new  method  of  tying  the  arterv  for 
popliteal  aneurism,  which  has  been  called  the 
most  brilliant  surgical  discovery  of  the  century. 
In  1786  appeared  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Yener^ 
Disease"  (4to.,  London;  4to.,  1809,  by  Sir  Ev- 
erard Home ;  4to.,  1818,  by  Joseph  Adams), 
and  *^  Observations  on  Uertain  Parts  of  the 
Animal  Economy"  (4to.,  London ;  8vo.,  1837^ 
by  Prof.  Owen),  the  latter  a  republication  of 
papers  from  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions," 
and  of  others  on  anatomical  and  physiological 
discoveries  by  the  author.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  surgeon-general  of  the  army, 
and  in  1787  he  received  the  Copley  gold  medal 
tcom  the  royal  society  for  papers  on  the  ova- 
rium, the  specific  identity  of  the  wolf^  jackaL 
and  dog,  and  on  the  structure  and  economy  of 
whales.  He  was  about  this  time  chosen  a 
member  of  the  American  philosophical  society, 
having  previously  received  distingoished  honors 
from  die  chief  European  scientific  associations. 
Soon  after  he  publisned  valuable  papers  on  the 
treatment  of  inflamed  veins,  on  introsusception, 
and  on  the  mode  of  conveying  food  into  the 
stomach  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  ossophagus ; 
and  in  1792  he  contributed  his  last  paper  to  the 
^'Philosophical  Transactions,"  entitled  "Ob- 
servations on  the  Economv  of  Bees,"  a  subject 
he  had  carefhll^  studied  for  20  years,  and  on 
which  he  is  stiU  to  a  considerable  extent  an 
authority.  In  this  year  he  resigned  his  lecture- 
ship at  St.  George's  hospital,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  completion  of  his  work  on  inflam- 
mation. His  spasms  meanwhile  increased  in 
frequency  and  intensity,  and  were  excited  by 
the  most  trivial  occurrences.  On  Oct.  1 6, 1798, 
while  attending  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  St.  George's  hospital,  he  became  vio- 
lently excited  by  a  remark  made  to  him  by  one 
of  his  colleagues,  and  leaving  the  room  hastily 
to  conceal  or  repress  his  anger,  he  fell  with  a 
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man  into  the  arms  of  Dr.  Robertson,  one  of 
llie  physiciaQs  of  the  society,  and  instantly  ez« 

e'rea. — Ajb  a  surgical  operator  merely,  John 
unter  wasnndonbtedly  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  time,  and  no  one  of  his  successors  has  ao- 
qmred  a  popularity  more  uniyersal  or  deserved. 
As  an  anatomist  and  physiologist,  moreover,  he 
displayed  a  keenness  of  intellect^  a  fieusulty  of 
generalization,  and  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind, 
which  must  rank  him  among  the  greatest  of 
modem  iiatnral  philosophers,  and  of  which  he 
has  left  an  enduring  monument  in  the  celebrat- 
ed museum  named  after  him,  and  which  was  in 
1799  purchased  by  the  nation  and  placed  in  the 
keeping  of  the  ooU^  of  surgeons.  Of  this 
oolkction  Professor  Owen,  who  spent  10  years 
in  cataloguing  it,  says:  ^^Hunter^s  genius  in- 
deed had  penetrated  far  back  into  the  zoology 
of  other  days,  and  in  his  museum  he  left  behind 
him  the  germ  of  all  the  surpassing  discoveries 
since  made  in  palsdontoloffy ;  he  left  enough  to 
'  prove  that  his  acute  mind  had  embraced  even 
this  vast  subject,  and  had  appreciated  the  stores 
of  matter  to  be  derived  m>m  its  study."  In 
consideration  of  his  limited  resources,  his  shat- 
tered health,  and  arduous  professional  duties, 
the  labor  bestowed  upon  this  coUection  is  al- 
most incredible.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it 
contained  upward  of  10,000  preparations  illus- 
trating human  and  comparative  anatomy,  phys- 
iology, pathology,  and  natural  history,  so  ar- 
ran^sa  as  to  exhibit  the  gradations  of  nature 
from  the  simplest  form  of  life  up  to  man.  The 
physiological  series,  which  comprised  consider- 
ably more  than  half  the  collection,  contained 
1,000  skeletons,  8,000  animals  and  plants  illus- 
trating natural  history,  stuffed  or  preserved  in 
spirits,  and  1,200  fossils,  beside  monsters  and 
other  eccentric  forms  of  animal  life.  The  whole 
museum  now  contains  over  26,000  specimens 
arranged  in  two  apartments,  of  which  one 
is  devoted  to  physiological  or  normal,  and 
the  other  to  pathologic^  or  abnormal  struo- 
tnres.  He  left  in  addition  19  MS.  volumes  of 
materials  for  a  catalogue  of  his  museum,  the 
preparation  of  which  occupied  him  during  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life.  The  completion  of 
the  work  was  assigned  to  Sir  Everard  Home, 
his  executor,  who  was  intrusted  for  that  pur- 
nose  with  the  10  most  valuable  volumes,  wluoh 
he  subsequently  burned,  in  accordance,  as  he 
said,  with  Hunter's  express  desire;  although  it 
is  now  pretty  certain  tiijot  he  destroyed  them  to 
conceal  his  own  appropriation  of  their  contents 
in  the  preparation  of  the  anatomical  papers 
which  pass  under  his  name.  Hunter  was  a  man 
of  warm  and  impetuous  temper,  readily  pro- 
voked, and  when  irritated  not  easily  soothed; 
but  at  the  same  time  generous,  and  free  from 
reserve  or  deceit.  In  his  investigations  he  rigid- 
ly adhered  to  facts,  making  no  fancifol  excur- 
sions into  the  regions  of  speculation,  but  pur- 
suing the  truth  with  matfiematical  precision. 
After  his  death  appeared  his  "  Treatise  on  the 
Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun-shot  Wounds,'^ 
preceded  by  a  biography  by  Sir  Everard  Home 


(4to.,  London,  1794) ;  and  In  1836-7  his  sorgioiL 
works,  with  notes  by  J.  F.  Palmer,  were  pub- 
lished in  4:  vols.  4to.  with  an  atlas  of  60  plates. 
Biographies  of  him  have  also  been  published  by 
Jesse  Foot  (8vo.,  London,  1794)  and  Joseph 
Adams  (Svo.,  1816).  His  remains,  after  a  re- 
pose of  more  than  half  a  century  under  the 
church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  were  in 
March,  1869,  disentombed  by  the  royal  college 
of  surgeons,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  mimth  de- 
posited witn  much  ceremony  in  Westminster  ab- 
bey, next  to  the  remains  of  Ben  Jonson,  wh^e 
a  monument  to  his  memory  is  to  be  erected. — ^His 
wife,  Amm  Homie  Huntbb,  bom  in  1741,  died 
in  1821,  was  a  woman  of  much  literary  culture, 
who  published  in  1802  a  volume  of  poems,  sev- 
eral of  which  were  set  to  music  bv  Haydn. 
Among  the  pieces  attributed  to  her  is  the  '*  Song 
of  Al&nomock,''  which  is  also  inclnded  in  the 
publidied  editions  of  the  American  poet  Philip 
Freneau. — ^Wnxuic,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a 
Scottish  physician  and  anatomist,  bom  at  Long 
Oalderwooo,  Lanarkshire,  May  28,  1718,  died 
in  London,  March  80, 1788.  He  was  sent  by 
his  father  to  the  univernty  of  Glasgow,  with  a 
vittsr  of  studying  for  the  ministry ;  but  mani- 
fesung  a  decided  distaste  for  theological  pur- 
suits, he  was  permitted  to  choose  his  own  pro- 
fession. The  example  of  Dr.  William  Cnllen, 
then  established  in  practice  in  Hamilton,  and 
whose  aci^uaintance  he  formed  about  1787,  drew 
his  attention  to  medicine,  and  in  that  year  he 
went  to  reside  in  his  family  as  a  medical  student 
At  the  end  of  three  years  a  partnership  was 
formed  between  them,  by  the  terms  of  which 
Hunter  was  to  take  charge  of  the  surgical  p«rt 
of  the  practice.  For  the  purpose  of  preparing 
himself  for  this  duty,  he  went  through  a  course 
of  preparatory  study  in  Edinburgh  and  London^ 
and  wnile  in  the  latter  city  in  1741  gained  ad- 
mittance into  the  family  of  Dr.  James  Dou£^ 
as  dissector  for  a  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
bones  which  the  latter  was  preparing,  and  as 
tutor  to  his  son.  At  the  same  time  he  pursued 
his  studies  in  surgery,  anatomy,  and  dissection 
under  competent  masters.  Df.  Douglas  died  in 
1742,  but  Hunter  continued  to  reside  in  the  fam- 
ily as  tutor  to  his  son,  and,  having  formed  the 
design  of  establishing  himself  in  London  as  a 
teacher  of  anatomy  and  a  general  practitioner, 
found  no  difficulty  in  cancelling  his  agreement 
with  OuUen,  between  whom  and  himself  a  warm 
friendship  existed  for  life.  In  the  winter  of 
1746  he  made  his  first  appearlmce  as  a  lecturer 
on  the  operations  of  surgery  before  the  socie^ 
of  navy  surgeons,  and  such  was  the  favor  with 
which  he  was  received  that  he  was  invited  to 
extend  his  course  to  anatomy.  About  the  same 
time  he  began  to  acquire  an  extensive  practice 
both  aa  a  surgeon  and  an  accoucheur;  but  hav- 
ing in  1748  received  the  appointment  of  surgeon 
accoucheur  to  the  Middlesex  hospital,  and  in 
1749  to  the  British  lying-in  hospital,  he  aban- 
doned surgery,  a  line  of  practice  which  he  had 
always  disliked,  and  thencefortii  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  midwifery.    The  moment 
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I  afispieiona,  as  the  chief  antihority  in  obetet- 
rios,  Smellie,  was  rade  in  manners  and  personally 
nnpopnlar,  and  the  death  of  Bir  Richard  Han- 
Timghftin  and  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Sandys,  who 
divided  between  themselves  the  most  lucrative 
part  of  the  practice,  left  the  field  in  a  measure 
open  to  Hunter.  The  latter,  having  obtained  in 
1760  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  soon  eclipsed  aU  rivals  in  his  special- 
ity, and  for  the  last  80  years  of  his  life  probably 
held  the  first  rank  in  his  profession  as  a  practi- 
tioner and  lecturer  in  obstetrics.  About  this 
time  he  established  himself  in  a  house  in  Jermyn 
street^  where  he  commenced  the  formation  of 
a  large  anatomical  museum,  the  collection  of 
Dr.  &ndys,  which  he  had  recently  purchased, 
forming  the  nucleus.  In  1754  he  entered  into  a 
professional  partnership  with  his  brother  John, 
whose  industry  was  of  great  use  in  adding  to 
the  contents  of  the  museum.  In  consequence 
of  the  illness  of  John,  however,  the  partnership 
terminated  in  1759.  Subsequently  Hewson  and 
Gruikshank,  both  eminent  as  anatomists,  were 
successively  his  partners.  In  1762  he  officiated 
as  consulting  physician  to  Queen  Oharlotte,  and 
two  years  later  was  appointed  her  physidan  ex- 
traordinary. In  1762-^4  appeared  nis  '^  Medical 
Commentaries,  Part  I.''  (4to..  London),  which 
contained  also  an  account  of  his  controversy 
with  Professor  Monro  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
doctrine  of  absorbent  action  of  the  lymphatic 
system,  and  of  the  method  of  injecting  the  testes 
wiUi  mercury.  The  latter  had  been  demon* 
Btrated  by  Hunter  to  his  class  as  early  as  1752. 
In  1765,  being  then  in  the  receipt  of  large  pro- 
fessional emoluments,  he  took  the  first  step 
toward  carrying  into  effect  a  long  cherished 
scheme  for  appropriating  a  portion  of  his  sav- 
ings to  some  work  of  public  utility,  by  applying 
to  Mr.  GrenviUe,  then  minister,  for  a  piece  of 
ground  in  the  Mews  for  the  site  of  an  ana* 
tomical  museum.  Notwithstanding  that  he  of- 
fered to  expend  £7,000  on  the  building,  and  to 
endow  a  professorship  of  anatomy,  the  applica- 
tion was  unfavorably  received,  and  he  accord- 
ingly purchased  a  spot  of  ground  in  Great  Wind- 
mOl  street,  and  erected  the  necessary  buildings, 
into  which  he  removed  in  1770  with  his  whole 
oollection.  Thenceforth  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  his  life  was  to  add  to  the  anatomical  speci- 
mens which  his  museum  contained.  From  time 
to  time  the  collections  of  eminent  praotitioners 
offered  for  sale  were  purchased  and  mcornorated 
in  it,  and  the  zeal  of  friends  and  pupils  wnom  he 
had  enlisted  in  his  cause  procured  him  a  great 
number  of  morbid  preparations.  Not  contented 
with  his  anatomical  collection,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  extensive  in  Europe,  he  presently  be- 
gan to  accumulate  fossils,  hooka,  coins,  and  other 
objects  of  antiquarian  reaearoh.  His  library  was 
aaid  to  contain  "  the  most  magnificent  treasure 
of  Greek  and  Latin  works  accumulated  since  the 
days  of  Mead ;"  and  his  coins,  of  a  portion  of 
which  a  description  was  published  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Oombe,  under  the  title  of  Nummorum  Ftf- 
Umm  Fopulorum  et  Urbium^  ^i  in  Muho 


GvUelmi  Sunteri  asierverantur,  Ikseriptto  It' 
guru  Ulustrata,  cost  upward  of  £20,000.  In 
1781  Dr.  Fothergill^s  collection  of  shells,  corals, 
and  other  objects  of  natural  history,  was  added 
to  the  museum  at  an  expense  of  £1,200.  The 
whole  collection,  with  a  fund  of  £8,000  for  its 
support  and  augmentation,  was  bequeathed  after 
the  determination  of  certain  life  interests  to  ^e 
university  of  Glasgow,  where,  under  the  name 
of  the  Hnnterian  museum,  it  is  now  deposited. 
In  1774  appeared  his  AiuUomia  Humani  Uteri 
Oranidi^  Tdbulia  (84)  EltuitratOy  in  Latin  and 
English  (atlas  fol.,  Birmingham ;  fol.,  London. 
1828),  which  was  intended  tcv.form  the  second 

Eart  of  his  medical  commentaries,  and  on  which 
e  had  been  engaged  since  1751.  It  has  been 
called  one  of  the  most  splendid  medical  works 
of  the  age,  the  engravings,  whioh  are  remarka- 
ble for  their  beauty,  having  been  executed  by  the 
most  eminent  artists.  A  work  describing  the 
engravings,  entitled  ^  An  Anatomical  Disquisi- 
tion of  the  Haman  Gravid  Uterus  and  its  Con- 
tents" (4to.,  London),  was  published  in  1794  by 
his  nephew  Dr.  BaiUie.  The  subseouent  daim 
of  John  Hunter  to  the  discovery  of  the  mode 
of  union  between  the  placenta  and  the  uterus, 
as  described  by  William  in  this  work,  caused 
a  bitter  hostility  between  the  brothers,  which 
lasted  until  the  elder  was  on  his  death-bed, 
when  a  reconciliation  took  place.  William 
Hunter  was  the  recipient  of  various  professional 
honors  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  includ- 
ing the  appointment  by  the  king  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  anatomy  in  tiie  royal  academy  of  arts, 
the  duties  of  which  ho  discharged  with  great 
ability.  In  1767  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society,  and  two  vears  before  his  death  he 
became  president  of  the  medical  society.  In 
addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  he  contributed 
important  papers  to  the  medical  and  scientifio 
periodicals  of  the  day,  and  left  sevef  al  lectures 
and  unfinished  works  in  manuscript  He  was 
universally  esteemed  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  medical  profession  in  the  18th  century, 
and  by  his  anatomy  of  the  gravid  uterus,  his 
description  of  varicose  aneurism,  and  other  pro- 
fessional labors,  materially  advanced  the  sci- 
ences of  anatomy  and  midwifery.  Although 
naturally  irascible,  he  was  polished  and  court- 
eous in  manner,  and  unsurpassed  as  a  lecturer 
by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Without  being 
parsimonious,  he  exercised  a  careful  economy  in 
nis  domestic  affairs,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to 
expend  the  \9XfSd  sum  of  £70,000  for  the  benefit 
of  science,  beside  leaving  an  ample  fortune. 

HUNTER,  BoBBBT  Mxbxsksl  Tauafebbo,  an 
American  statesman,  bom  in  Essex  co.,  Ya., 
April  21,  1809.  He  was  graduated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and,  choosing  the  law  for 
his  profession,  attended  the  lectures  of  the  late 
Judge  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  who  had  open- 
ed a  law  school  at  Winchester,  in  Frederic 
county.  In  1830,  just  after  reaching  his  ma- 
jority, Mr.  Hunter  returned  to  Essex  county, 
and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  soon  he^^ui  to  take  an  active  part  in  poll- 
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ticfl)  and  at  the  age  of  24  was  elected  to  the 
house  of  delegates.    His  first  vote  had  been 

gven  for  Jackson  in  1882,  but  the  dootrines  of 
e  proclamation  and  the  force  bill  had  driven 
him  in  common  with  many  of  the  warmest 
friends  of  the  president  from  his  party,  and  it 
was  as  an  opponent  of  those  measures  that  Mr. 
Hnnter  was  elected.  He  remained  in  the  honse 
of  delegates  for  8  sessions  nntil  1887,  when  he 
was  elected  as  the  representative  of  the  Essex 
district  in  congress.  In  the  discussions  growing 
ont  of  the  commercial  convnlsion  of  tluit  year, 
he  at  once  took  his  stand  on  the  side  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  fayor  of  the  independent  treas- 
ury bill.  His  first  speech  was  made  in  Oct 
1887.  After  reviewing  the  evils  of  the  exist- 
ing system  of  banking  in  America,  opposing  a 
national  bank  as  both  unconstitutional  and 
dangerous,  and  presenting  the  yet  weightier 
objections  to  the  private  bank  measure,  he  de- 
clared his  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  the  bill, 
strongly  advocating  the  propriety  of  a  complete 
divorce  of  the  government  from  all  banks, 
whether  state  or  national.  In  this  speech  Mr. 
Hunter  developed  those  principles  of  free  trade 
to  which  he  has  consistently  adhered  through- 
out his  public  career.  At  tiie  subsequent  ses- 
sion of  congress^  he  again  spoke  at  length  in 
support  of  the  independent  treasury  biU,  dis- 
cussing elaborately  the  sublects  of  banking  and 
finance.  He  sustained  the  measure  on  the 
ground  that  it  afforded  a  salutary  check  to  the 
mischievous  operations  of  the  banking  system 
upon  foreign  trade;  that  it  took  away  Hie 
bounty  heretofore  offered  by  tiie  government 
to  the  states,  for  the  depreciation  of  their  cur- 
rency, and  removed  the  unequal  operation  of 
the  fiscal  system  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
different  states  and  sections;  that  it  relieved 
the  gener^  government  from  its  dependence 
upon  the  state  institutions;  and  lastly,  that  it 
took  from  the  executive  an  immense  amount 
of  bank  patronage  and  the  power  to  alter  the 
standard  of  value.  At  the  closing  session  of  the 
same  congress  Mr.  Hunter,  as  chairman  of  a  select 
committee,  made  a  report  sustaining  tiie  prin- 
ciples advocated  in  his  speeches,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding congress  he  was  elected  to  the  speaker- 
ship ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  service, 
the  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  in  a  house  of  representatives 
which  was  perhaps  as  strongly  marked  by  par- 
tisan bitterness  as  any  other  in  the  history  of 
the  government.  The  extra  session  in  the  spring 
of  1841  was  the  scene  of  great  party  excite- 
ment and  conflict.  The  presidential  contest  of 
the  preceding  year  had  resulted  in  the  success 
of  the  whig  party;  and  having  decided  majori- 
ties in  both  branches  of  congress,  they  brought 
forward,  and  pressed  ardenuy,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mr.  Clay,  their  favorite  measures  of 
a  national  bank,  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands,  and  a  protective 
tariff.  To  these  was  added  a  general  bankrupt 
law.  The  contest  upon  these  measures  was 
prolong^  and  bitter.    The  initiative  measure 


of  the  whig  polioy,  calculated  upon  the  pre- 
snmed  adoption  of  the  others,  was  the  loan  biQ. 
Mr.  Hunter  spoke  in  opposition  to  it  on  July 
10, 1841,  reviewing  at  length  the  whole  w>Uej 
of  the  ^^  American  system,''  and  vigorously  op- 
posing it.  He  spoke  at  the  same  session  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  a 
fiscal  bank  of  the  United  States.  At  the  regor 
lar  session  of  1841-'2,  Mr.  Hunter  ^oke  upon 
President  Tyler's  veto  of  the  temporary  tariff 
bill,  sustaining  the  exercise  of  the  veto  in  tlus 
particular  instance,  and  denouncing  any  att^apt 
to  modify  or  abolish  this  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution. A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Hunter  ad- 
dressed the  house  on  the  general  tariff  bill, 
stating  in  fiill  his  objections  to  the  bill,  which 
was  highly  protective  in  its  character,  and 
to  the  system  upon  which  it  rested,  and  con- 
tending that  the  greatest  results  for  American 
capital  and  labor  would  be  obtained  by  a  remov-» 
al  of  legislative  impediments  upon  commerce 
and  enterprise.  At  the  election  in  the  spring 
of  1848  for  members  of  the  28th  congress, 
Mr.  Hunter  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority, 
nuunly  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  that 
clause  of  the  independent  treasury  scheme  re- 
quiring all  dues  to  the  government  to  be  paid 
in  specie.  At  the  next  congressional  election, 
which  was  in  1845,  Mr.  Hunter  was  suooessfuL 
The  leading  questions  before  the  country  during 
his  absence  firom  congress  were  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  and  the  various  measures  respectively 
represented  by  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Clay,  and  agi- 
tated in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1844.  Mr. 
Hunter  was  a  warm  friend  of  annexation,  and 
of  Mr.  Polk's  elevation  to  the  presidency.  He 
was  the  first  prominent  public  man  who  brought 
before  the  country  the  idea  of  immediate  an- 
nexation. This  was  done  in  speeches  at  dinners 
given  him  by  his  late  constituents  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Essex  and  King  William  in  1848,  and  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker's 
well  known  letter.  At  the  session  of  184&-'8, 
the  Oregon  question,  which  had  gradually  been 
leading  the  u  nited  States  and  Great  Britain  to 
the  verge  of  war,  was  formally  brought  to  the 
attention  of  congress  by  the  president.  The 
negotiation  begun  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  toward  the 
dose  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  and  renew- 
ed under  that  of  Mr.  Polk,  had  failed.  The 
offer  of  the  U.  S.  government  for  a  compromise 
on  the  line  of  49^  had  been  refused.  A  large 
party  in  the  country  were  for  immediate  meas- 
ures to  terminate  the  joint  occupancy  by  the 
two  nations,  and  for  an  exclusive  occupation  by 
the  United  States  of  the  disputed  territory. 
Mr.  Hunter  was  of  the  number  of  those  who 
opposed  these  measures.  One  of  his  ablest 
speeches  was  made  at  an  early  period  of  the 
session,  in  support  of  a  reasonable  and  fair 
compromise.  After  a  long  and  excited  debate, 
both  branches  of  congress  by  large  minorities 
rejected  this  pacific  policy.  At  this  session 
Mr.  Hunter  also  took  a  leading  part  in  favor 
of  the  retrocession  of  Alexandria  to  the  state 
of  Virginia.    He  also  spoke  in  support  of  the 
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tariff  bill  of  1846,  which  was  based  upon  the 
reyenne  principle,  and  abolished  the  specific  dn- 
ties  aad  minimmn  yalnation  of  the  act  of  1842. 
The  warehoiising  system  was  at  this  session  first 
incorporated  into  the  revenue  laws.  Bj  this 
act  merchants  were  enabled  to  put  their  goods 
as  they  arrived  in  the  pnbiio  stores,  and  to  with- 
draw them  for  consumption  or  exportation  at 
ancJIi  times  and  in  saoh  quantities  afi  their  inter- 
ests and  the  state  of  the  market  might  suggest 
The  duties  were  not  to  be  paid  untS  the  goods 
were  withdrawn  for  consumption.  This  bill, 
which  benefited  the  merchant  without  dimin- 
ishing the  revenues  of  the  government,  origi- 
nated with  Mr.  Hunter,  and  was  drawn  by  him. 
In  May,  1846,  the  United  Btates  had  become 
involved  in  successful  hostilities  with  Mexico, 
and  it  became  apparent  that  the  war  would 
result  in  lar^  a<^uisitions  of  new  territory  to 
the  Union.  The  me  soil  party  at  once  sought 
to  impose  as  a  condition  upon  any  grant  of 
money  f6r  the  purposes  of  a  treaty  with  Mex- 
ico, that  in  any  territory  to  be  acquired  by  such 
treaty  slavery  should  be  for  ever  interdicted. 
To  this  end  Mr.  Wihnot  of  Pennsylvania  of- 
fered his  celebrated  proviso.  Mr.  Hunter,  in 
common  with  other  southern  representatives, 
resisted  the  application  of  the  Wilmot  proviso. 
He  voted  for  aJl  the  measures  necessary  to  pros- 
ecute the  war  to  a  just  and  honorable  conclu- 
don,  bat  altogether  opposed  the  protect,  favored 
by  some,  of  incorporating  the  whole  of  the 
Mexican  states  into  our  poutical  system.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1846-'7  Mr.  Hunter  was  cho- 
sen by  the  legislature  of  Yirgmia  to  the  U.  S. 
senat^  and  took  his  seat  in  Dec.  1847.  At  this 
time  toe  slavery  agitation  had  greatiy  increased 
throughout  the  country ;  the  me  soil  party  aim- 
ing to  apply  the  Wilmot  piroviso  to  all  the  new 
territory  to  be  acquired,  and  the  South  demand- 
ing the  right  to  ip  there  with  their  slave  prop- 
erty, or  a  partition  of  the  new  territory  upon 
Bome  line  or  principle  of  division.  The  bill  for 
the  territorial  government  of  Oregon  brought 
the  whole  subject  under  review  and  discussion. 
Mr.  Hunter  spoke  upon  this  bill,  vindicating 
the  position  assumed  by  Virginia  and  the  other 
sontnem  states  in  reference  to  these  questions. 
Whfle  the  debate  was  pending  Mr.  Olayton  of 
Delaware  brought  forwfurd  his  proposition  for  a 
compromise,  afterward  known  as  the  ^^  Olayton 
compromise.''  This  bill  provided  governments 
for  the  territories  of  Oregon,  Oalifomia,  and 
Kew  Mexl(Do,  free  from  any  restriction  as  to 
slavery,  and  based  on  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention— ^the  judicial  tribunals  to  determine  tiie 
vexed  questions  between  tiieNorth  and  the  South. 
Mr.  Hunter  gave  his  cordial  support  to  this  meas- 
ure, and  it  passed  the  senate  by  a  large  minority, 
bat  was  lost  in  the  other  house.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  excitement  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  entered  largely  into  the  discussions 
of  the  presidential  election  of  1848.  At  the  ses- 
sion of  1848  an  effort  was  made,  by  Mr.  Walker's 
amendment^  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  over  Oalifoniia.    This  amendment  was 


sustained  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  passed  the  senate ; 
but  it  was  defeated  in  the  house  by  a  free  soil 
minority,  who  were  unyieldingly  bent  on  secur- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  With 
the  first  session  of  Qen.  Taylor's  administration, 
the  slavery  agitation  reached  a  l^gher  point  of 
violence  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  Mr.  Hunt- 
er took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates,  and  was 
willing  to  agree  to  any  fair  compromise  which 
should  save  tiie  honor  and  the  rights  of  the  South 
and  the  state  which  he  represented.  In  tiiis 
spirit  he  had  voted  for  the  Walker  amendment 
the  Olayton  compromise,  and  the  extension  oi 
the  Missouri  compromise  line  to  the  Pacificooean. 
But  he  condenmed  the  executive  proceedings  in 
relation  to  Oalifomia  and  the  Texas  boundary, 
and  opposed  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  in  the  district  of  Oolumbia,  or  any 
interference  with  that  institution  in  the  states 
or  territories.  He  voted  in  common  with  tiie 
body  of  southern  senators  against  the  admis- 
sion of  Oalifomia,  regarding  the  proceedings 
attending  her  state  organization  as  a  lawless 
usurpation.  The  ftigitive  slave  law  received  his 
cordial  support  At  this  session  Mr.  Hunter  de- 
livered an  elaborate  and  important  speech  upon 
the  proposition  to  suspend  diplomatic  relations 
with  Austria.  This  movement  proceeded,  not 
upon  any  misunderstanding  or  confilct  between 
the  American  government  and  Austria,  but 
solely  upon  the  ground  of  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  Hungary.  Mr.  Hunter  strongly  opposed 
the  measure  in  question,  or  any  other  interven- 
tion in  European  politics.  The  non-intervention 
golicy  marked  out  by  Washington  and  Monroe 
e  declared  to  be  the  trae  theory  of  action,  and 
deprecated  any  departure  from  it  At  the  ses- 
sion of  1850~'51,  Mr.  Hunter  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee  of  the  senate,  a 
post  he  has  ever  since  retained.  In  this  impor- 
tant and  laborious  position  he  has  necessarily 
given  especial  attention  to  the  business  of  con- 
gress, and  has  be^i  noted  rather  for  hard  work 
than  for  displays  of  oratory.  At  this  session 
we  find  his  name  connected  with  the  debates  on 
appraisements  under  the  revenue  laws,  the  post- 
age bill,  and  bills  for  appropriation.  During  the 
sessions  of  1851-'2  ana  185d-'8.  he  spoke  upon 
the  bill  granting  lands  to  Iowa  for  railroad  pur- 
poses ;  upon  the  deficiency  bill,  and  government 
expenditures ;  upon  the  river  and  harbor  bill ; 
the  payment  of  the  Texas  debt,  &o.  As  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee  he  made  an  elab- 
orate report  upon  the  gold  and  silver  coinage 
of  the  country,  and  initiated  the  reduction  in 
the  value  of  the  silver  coins  of  50  cents  and 
less,  by  which  their  shipment  to  foreign  coun- 
tries was  arrested.  In  the  presidential  canvass 
of  1862,  between  Gen.  Scott  and  Gen.  Pierce, 
Mr.  Hunter,  at  the  request  of  the  democratic 
association  of  Richmond,  delivered  an  address 
before  that  body  tracing  the  history  of  parties 
from  the  foundation  of  the  government,  and 
mving  powerfully  the  soundness  of  the  states' 
ri^ts  school  At  the  expiration  of  his  first 
term  in  the  senate  he  was  reelected  by  a  very 
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flattering  vote,  every  democrat  intbe  legialatare 
sapporting  him  with  a  single  exception,  and  one 
half  of  the  whigs.  The  most  important  topic 
before  this  congress  was  the  bill  introdaced  by 
Mr.  Donglas  in  the  senate,  providing  for  the  ter- 
ritorial organization  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction.  Mr. 
Hnnter  spoke  and  voted  in  &vor  of  the  bill.  He 
also  spoke  against  the  homestead  bill,  the  river 
and  harbor  bill,  the  president's  veto  on  the  bill 
granting;  lands  to  the  indigent  insane,  npon  the 
Tezas  debt  bill,  in  favor  of  the  project  of  a 
court  to  investigate  claims  against  the  United 
States,  &c.  The  year  1854  was  marked  by  the 
organization  of  the  American  or  know-nothing 
party.  Mr.  Hnnter,  in  common  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  democratic  body,  vigorously 
opposed  the  new  party,  as  proscriptive  of  the 
rignts  of  the  citizen,  and  as  hostile  to  repub- 
lican government.  He  took  the  field  in  the 
roring  of  1866,  when  Mr.  Wise  was  canvassing 
ike  state  as  candidate  for  governor,  and  made 
elaborate  addresses  at  Richmond,  Petersburg, 
and  other  prominent  places  in  Virginia.  In  his 
speech  at  Petersburg  especially,  the  speaker 
strongly  inveighed  against  the  secret  feature, 
declaring  that  no  party  which  revised  to  sub- 
mit its  action  to  the  ^*  wholesome  jurisdiction*' 
of  public  opinion  could  be  worthy  of  confidence. 
He  stigmatized  as  unrepublican  the  anti-Catho- 
lic policy  of  the  Americans,  and  drew  an  elo- 
quent picture  of  the  good  deeds  of  the  sisters 
of  charity  and  of  the  character  and  merits  of 
the  Catholic  portion  of  the  community.  The 
canvass  terminated  in  the  election  of  Gov. 
"Wise,  to  which  result  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Hunter  no  doubt  largely  contributed.  The  con- 
gressional session  of  1856-6  was  marked  by 
a  continuance  of  the  slavery  agitation  which 
had  followed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act.  The 
republican  party  had  been  organized  with  a 
view  to  the  election  of  a  president  who  should 
represent  their  views,  and  the  session  was  char- 
acterized by  excited  feeling  and  debate.  Mr. 
Hunter  spoke  at  this  session  upon  the  admission 
of  Kansas,  upon  the  Massachusetts  resolutions 
in  respect  to  the  assault  upon  Mr.  Sumner,  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  claims,  tiie  in- 
crease of  the  navy,  the  power  of  congress  to 
make  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors,  &c. 
The  republican  migorityin  the  house  having 
made  an  attempt  to  compel  the  senate  to  con- 
cur in  their  amendment  to  the  army  appropriar 
tion  bill,  which  forbade  the  employment  of  any 
portion  of  the  army  in  aiding  to  execute  the 
laws  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Hunter  took  a  prominent 
part  in  opposition  to  this  attempt.  A  few 
days  before  the  presidential  election 'of  1866, 
Mr.  Hunter  addressed  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
New  York  democrats  at  Pou^keepsie,  in  ad- 
vocacy of  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  The 
session  of  1856-'7  was  noted  for  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1867,  a  bill  framed  by  Mr, 
Hunter.  By  this  act  the  duties  were  considerably 
lowered,  the  articles  used  as  component  parts  in 
manuiaotures  were  placed  upon  the  free  list,  and 


the  total  amount  of  revenue  reduced.  During 
the  winter  of  1867-'8,  Mr.  Hunter  was  a  third 
time  chosen  senator  by  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, only  10  out  of  about  160  members  voting 
for  other  candidates.  At  this  sesdon  Mr.  Hunt- 
er advocated  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the 
Union  under  tl^e  Lecompton  constitution.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  conference 
which  repelled  the  proposition  commonly  called 
the  ^^  English  bill,''  wnich  was  finally  adopted 
by  congress.  He  spoke  at  the  same  session 
upon  the  treasury  note  bill,  the  admission  of 
Minnesota,  the  appropriation  bills,  &c.  At  the 
session  of  186&-'9  an  effort  to  alter  the  tariff  of 
186^  and  to  increase  the  duties,  was  resisted 
by  Mr.  Hunter  in  an  elaborate  speech,  and  failed. 
In  addition  to  the  n>eeches  and  addresses  al- 
ready referred  to,  Mr.  Hnnter  has  delivered 
others  of  a  character  less  exclusively  political, 
but  all  of  them  developing  his  plulosophical 
theory  of  government.  The  most  important 
perhaps  of  these  was  an  oration  pronounced  at 
Richmond,  Feb.  ^2, 1868,  on  occasion  of  the  in- 
auguration of  Crawford's  statue  of  Wadiington. 
Upon  the  question  of  popular  sovereignty  in  the 
territories  the  views  of  Mr.  Hunter  were  thus 
expressed  in  a  speech  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
act  in  1864 :  *'  In  my  opinion,  the  government 
of  these  territories  ought  to  be  administered  with 
the  double  object  of  securing  the  rights  of  the 
states  as  well  as  those  of  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritories, and  to  these  last  should  be  given  all  the 
rights  of  self-government  which  are  consistent 
with  the  limitation  that  they  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  equal  rights  of  the  states,  or  violate 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  With  these 
limitations  all  the  power  that  could  possibly  be 
given  to  the  people  of  that  territory,  ought  to  be 
given  to  them And  if  they  should  as- 
sume powers  which  are  thought  to  be  inconns- 
tent  with  the  constitution,  the  courts  will  dedde 
that  question  whenever  it  maybe  raised,  lliere 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  friends  of 
this  measure  as  to  tiie  extent  of  the  limits  which 
the  constitution  imposes  upon  the  territorial 
legislatures.  The  bill  proposes  to  leave  these 
differences  to  the  decision  of  the  courts.  To 
that  tribunal  I  am  willing  to  leave  this  decision.^* 
On  Jan.  81,  1860,  Mr.  Hunter  made  in  the  sen- 
ate an  elaborate  speech  in  defence  of  slavery 
and  of  the  right  of  the  slaveholder  to  carry  his 
slaves  into  the  territories.  He  maintidned  that 
free  society  was  yet  only  an  experiment  of 
doubtftil  success,  while  slavery  had  received 
the  sanction  of  ages  and  of  all  nations. 

HUNTERDON,  a  W.  co.  of  N.  J.,  separated 
from  Pennsylvania  on  the  W.  by  Delaware 
river,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Mnsconetcong,  E. 
in  part  by  the  Lamington,  and  drained  by 
branches  of  Raritan  river ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1866,  80,410.  The  surface  is  level  in 
the  centre  and  mountunons  toward  the  N.  and 
S.  Limestone  and  freestone  are  abundant,  and 
the  hills  are  well  timbered.  The  soil  of  the 
valleys  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were 
188,828  bushels  of  wheats  «64,788  of  Indian 
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oorn,  188,662  of  rje,  679,689  of  oats,  82,247 
tons  of  h^,  60,489  lbs.  of  wool,  and  975,679  of 
batter.  There  were  26  flour  mills,  24  straw 
mannfaotoriea,  14  tanneries,  8  newspaper  offices, 
62  ohnrohes,  and  4,969  pnpils  attending  public 
schools.  The  New  Jersey  central  and  we  Bel- 
yidere  Delaware  railroads  traverse  the  conntj, 
a  brandi  of  the  latter  extending  to  Elemington, 
tJie  capital, 

HUNnNGDON",  a  central  oo.  of  Penn., 
drained  by  the  Juniata  river  and  its  tributaries ; 
area,  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  24,786.  It  has 
a  very  diversified  snr&oe,  occupied  in  part  by 
mountains,  and  noted  for  its  fine  scenery.  Iron, 
lead,  coal,  saltand  alum  are  found,  and  timber 
is  abundant  The  valleys  are  fertile.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  865,278  bushds  of  wheat, 
221,892  of  Indian  com,  280,126  of  oats,  41,296 
of  potatoes,  51,884  lbs.  of  wool,  881,268  of  but- 
ter, and  17,842  tons  of  hay.  There  were  40 
grist  mOls,  84  saw  mills^  16  tanneries,  a  large 
number  of  furnaces  and  factories,  2  newspaper 
offices,  67  churches,  and  6,925  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  The  Pennsylvania  central  rail- 
road passes  through  the  county,  and  connects 
with  the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  railroad 
at  Huntingdon,  the  capital. 

HIINTINGBON,  a  co.  at  the  SfW".  extremity 
of  Canada  East,  bordering  on  New  Tork,  and 
bounded  N.  W.  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  area 
in  1851,  488  sq.  m.,  pop.  40,645,  since  which 
time  its  territory  has  been  reduced  by  the  act 
of  1858.  It  has  an  nndulating  surfa!oe  ai^d  a 
fertile  soil    Capital,  Huntingdon. 

HUNTINGDON,  Skuna,  countess  of,  a  pa- 
tron of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  Engkmd, 
bom  in  1707,  died  June  17. 1791.  Bhe  was  one 
of  the  8  daughters  of  Washington  Shirley,  earl 
of  Ferrers,  fuid  at  the  age  of  21  was  married  to 
Theophilus  HastiDgs,  ean  of  Huntingdon,  a  man 
distinguished  for  piety.  His  sudden  death  in 
1746.  and  also  the  death  of  4  of  her  children  in 
youtn,  caused  her  to  become  deeply  reli^ous. 
During  tiie  religions  revival  which  the  effiarts  of 
Wesley  and  Whitefield  were  then  effecting,  she 
attached  herself  to  the  opinions  of  the  latter, 
and  by  her  zeal  and  wealw  exerted  so  much  in- 
fluence over  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  that  a 
branch  of  them  became  known  as  *^  the  coun- 
tess of  Huntingdon's  connection.^'  She  built 
chapela,  supported  ministers^  and  by  the  aid  of 
opulent  persona,  many  of  them  members  of  her 
own  &mily,  establL^ed  a  college  at  Trevecca,  in 
South  Wales,  for  the  education  of  Calvinistic 

Srea^shers.  This  college  was  removed  after  her 
eath  to  Cheshunt,  Herts,  where  it  still  exists, 
and  for  the  support  of  it  and  also  of  her  chapels 
she  left  a  trust.  According  to  the  census  of 
1861,  there  were  109  chapels  belonging  to  her 
connection,  with  acconunodations  for  88,727 
hearers.  The  congregational  polity  prevails 
among  the  societies,  some  of  wnich  have  for- 
mally identified  themselves  with  the  Congrega- 
tionalists. 

HUNTINGDON,  WniiAM,  S.a  (jpinner  saved), 
an  English  Antinomian  preacher,  bom  in  Kent 


in  1744^  died  hi  London  in  Aug.  1818.  The 
son  of  a  farmer's  laborer,  he  was  employed  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  as  a  coal-heaver  and  in 
other  menial  service.  While  indulging  in  vi- 
cious and  dissipated  courses  he  was  converted, 
became  a  zealous  preacher  among  the  Calvin- 
istic Methodists,  and  began  to  expound  the 
Scriptures  in  a  most  eccentric  and  curious  man-' 
ner.  He  possessed  considerable  uncultivated 
talent,  drew  together  a  large  number  of  follow- 
ers, denounced  all  other  ministers  as  heretical, 
ana  wrote  avast  number  of  controversial  tracts. 
He  travelled  through  the  country,  gaining  dis- 
ciples wherever  he  went,  and  chapels  still  exist 
in  Sussex  and  other  counties  where  his  tenets 
contiDue  to  be  taught  His  second  wife  was 
the  relict  of  a  wealthy  London  alderman,  and 
he  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  affluence. 
He  gave  the  following  explanation  of  the  let- 
ters S.S.  which  he  added  to  his  name:  "As  I 
cannot  get  a  D.D.  for  the  want  of  cash,  neither 
can  I  get  an  M.A.  for  want  of  learning;  there- 
fore I  am  compelled  to  fiy  for  refuge  to  S.S.,  by 
which  I  mean,  sinner  saved."  Mis  writioga, 
some  of  which  rank  among  the  curiosities  of 
theological  literature,  were  published  in  1820 
(20  vols.,  London).  His  select  works,  edited  by 
his  son,  appeared  in  6  vols,  in  1888,  and  were 
reprinted  m  1856. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE,  an  inland  co.  of 
England,  surrounded  by  Cambridgeshire,  North- 
amptonshire, and  Bedfordshire,  29  m.  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  20  m.  from  £.  to  W. ; 
area.  861  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  64,183.  The 
N.  E.  portion  forms  part  of  the  fen  district  (see 
Bedfobd  Levbl),  and  is  devoted  chiefly  to 
grazing.  In  the  W.  and  S.  parts  the  surface  is 
^ightiy  varied  by  the  swell  of  two  low  ridges 
of  hills.  In  the  S.  E.  is  an  extensive  pliun  of 
fertile  land,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Ouse 
and  Nene  are  rich  meadows^  overflowed  at 
high  tides.  The  general  chara!cter  of  the  soil 
is  either  gravelly  or  clayey  loam.  Although  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  was  once  a  royal 
forest  it  is  now  very  bare  of  timber.  Agricul- 
ture IS  the  only  industry.  The  products  are 
wheat,  oats,  and  beans,  with  some  barley,  hop^ 
hemp,  turnips,  and  mustard  seed.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Ouse  within  the  county,  and  the 
Nene  along  the  border,  with  their  tributaries. 
In  the  fen  district  are  2  lakes,  or  '^  meres,"  viz. : 
Ramsey,  about  700  acres,  and  Ugg  mere,  of 
smaller  size.  These  meres  teem  with  flab,  and 
are  frequented  by  multitudes  of  water  fowl. 
Projects  have  been  broached  more  than  once  to 
have  these  lakes  drained,  as  the  water  is  shallow 
and  their  basins  are  composed  of  rich  alluvium. 
A  considerable  extent  of  marsh  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  other  portions  have  been 
planted  with  willows.  Huntingdonshire  is  the 
smallest  of  the  English  counties  excepting  But^ 
land  and  Middlesex.  It  sends  2  members  to 
parliament,  in  addition  to  2  from  the  borough 
of  Huntingdon.  The  chief  towna  are  Hunting- 
don, St  Ives,  St  Neots,  and  Ramsey.  It  gives 
the  titie  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Hastings. 
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HUNTINGTOK,  a  N.  K  oo.  of  lod^  drained 
by  Waba^  and  SaJamonie  riven ;  area,  884  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 7,850.  The  Burfaoe  is  alightlx 
xmeven  and  the  fldl  fertile.  The  prodaotions  in 
1850  were  76,750  boaheLi  of  wheaL  216,178  of 
Indian  com,  27,087  of  oats,  9,675  lbs.  of  wool, 
and  2,707  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6  grist  mills, 
8  saw  mills,  2  newspaper  offioes,  6  ohorohes, 
and  1,500  pnpils  attending  public  schools.  The 
Waba!di  and  Erie  oflual,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash, 
and  western  raihoad,  pass  through  Hontington, 
the  capital. 

HUNTINGTON,  Dairkl,  an  American  paint- 
er, bom  in  New  Tork,  Oct  14^  1816.  His 
predilection  for  painting  is  said  to  hare  been 
nrst  excited  during  a  visit  to  the  stndio  of 
Trombnll,  whither  his  mother,  a  relative  of  the 
painter,  was  in  the  habit  of  tiddng  him  ooca* 
sionally.  His  first  efforts  in  drawing,  however, 
fluled  to  elicit  any  expression  of  approbation 
from  Trambull,  who  decidedly  discouraged  the 
idea  of  his  attempting  to  become  an  artist.  Bnb- 
seqnentiy,  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  Hamil- 
ton collie,  N.  T.,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Charles  L.  Elliott,  the  portrait  painter,  who  was 
then  travelling  in  the  practice  of  his  vocation, 
and  from  whom  he  received  a  decided  bias  for 
his  art  Having  sat  to  Elliott  for  his  portrait, 
he  proceeded,  with  implements  borrowed  from 
him,  to  take  the  likenesses  of  his  college  com- 
panions, for  whose  amusement  he  also  painted 
a  number  of  comic  pieces.  In  1885  he  entered 
the  studio  of  Professor  Morse,  then  living  in 
New  Tork,  and  president  of  the  national  acad- 
emy of  design,  and  soon  after  produced  the  ^^  Bar- 
Room  Politician,"  ^'  A  Toper  Asleep,"  ^c,  be- 
side some  landscapes  and  portraits.  Leaving  Mr. 
Morse  in  1886,  he  spent  several  months  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hudson  highlands,  and  executed 
views  near  Yerplanok's,  l£e  Dunderberg  moun- 
tain, and  Rondout  creek  at  twilight  and  sunset 
In  1889  he  went  to  Europe,  and  in  Florence 
painted  the  "  Bibyl "  and  the  "  Florentine  Girl," 
the  former  his  &rst  essay  in  history,  a  branch 
of  his  art  to  which  he  has  since  devoted  much 
attention.  Removing  to  Rome,  soon  after,  he 
painted  the  '^Shepherd  Boy  of  the  Oampagna" 
and  '^  Earlv  Christian  Prisoners,"  both  or  ^ioh 
were  pundiased  by  New  Tork  collectors.  Upon 
his  return  to  New  Tork  he  was  employed  for  a 
long  time  almost  exclusively  upon  portraits,  his 
only  historical  pieces  of  importance  being  ^*  Mer- 
cy's Dream"  and  "  Christiana  and  her  Children," 
firom  the  ^^  Pilgrim's  Progress."  For  two  years 
he  was  compelled  by  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  to  relinquish  his  labors,  and  in  1844  went 
again  to  Rome,  where  he  passed  the  succeeding 
winter,  and  whence  he  sent  back  to  America 
the  ''  Roman  Penitents,"  "  Italy,"  the  "  Sacred 
Lesson,"  the  '*  Communion  of  the  Sick,"  and 
some  landscapes.  Upon  his  return  to  New  Tork 
in  1846  he  again  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  por- 
traits. During  the  Isst  few  years  he  has  made 
several  vidts  to  England,  but  is  now  a  perma- 
nent resident  of  New  Tork.  In  addition  to  the 
works  above  mentioned,  he  has  painted  *^  Lady 


Jane  Grey  and  Feckeoham  In  the  Tower,* 

"Henry  Ym.  and  Queen  Ostharine  Parr,"  tba 
"  Marys  at  the  Sepulchre,"  "  Queen  Msry  sign- 
ing the  Death  Warrant  of  Lady  Jane  Grey," 
which  was  engraved  for  the  American  art  nmon, 
im.    He  recently  painted  in  England  another 

gicture  of  *^  Moray's  Dream,"  which  Barlow 
I  now  (1860)  engraving.-*JBDEDiAH  Yingkst, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  an  American  author, 
bom  in  New  Tork  in  Jan.  1815.  He  was  edu* 
cated  as  a  physician,  but  after  several  yearaP 
practice  he  beoiEune  in  the  latter  part  of  1889  a 
candidate  for  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  and  was  also  a  teacher  in  St.  Paul's  ool- 
lege,  at  College  Point,  Long  island.  After  offi* 
datmg  for  a  short  time  as  rector  of  an  Episcopal 
church  in  Mddleburr,  Yt,  he  travelled  in  £a« 
rope,  spending  several  years  in  Italy.  Since  1840 
he  has  been  a  Roman  Catholic  He  edited  far 
some  time  the  Bsltimore  *'  Metropolitan  Maga* 
zine,"  and  subsequently  removed  to  St  LouiSi 
Mo.,  where  he  started  a  religions  weekly  newa- 
paper  called  the  '^Leader,"  which  was  soon 
changed  to  a  daily  political  paper.  He  now 
resides  in  New  Tork.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  ^^  Poems"  (12mo.,  New  Tork,  1843) ; 
"  Lady  Alice,  or  the  New  Una,"  a  novel  devoted 
to  art,  religiom  and  the  fashionable  world,  which 
was  published  during  his  residence  abroad  (8 
vols.  8vo.,  London,  1849),  and  which  is  the  most 
popular  of  hlB  works;  "Alban"  (2  vols.  12mo., 
New  Tork,  1850);  "The  ForesV'  a  sequel  to 
"  Alban"  (12mo.,  1852),  &»;,  beside  a  number 
of  translations.  His  latest  work  is  *^  Blonde  and 
Brunette"  a2mo.,  New  Tork,  1869),  published 
anonymously. 

HUNTINGTON,  Fbemdho  Daw,  D.D.,  an 
American  clergyman,  now  preacher  to  the 
university  and  rlummer  professor  of  Christian 
morals  in  Harvard  college,  Cambridge,  bom  in 
Hadley,  Mass.,  May  28,  1819.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst  in  1889,  and  studied  8  years  in 
the  divinity  school  of  Cambridge.  In  1842  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the- South  Congregational 
church  in  Boston,  which  he  left  in  Sept.  1855, 
and  was  inaugurated  into  the  oflSce  he  now  holds^ 
which  includes  that  of  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Harvard  coUege.  In  his  doctrinal  views  he 
is  entirely  independent;  and  although  formerly 
calling  himself  a  Unitarian,  he  has  gradually, 
but  decidedly,  withdrawn  from  that  body. 
Among  his  measures  in  his  present  (^oe  which 
have  attracted  most  attention,  is  the  relinquish- 
ment of  afternoon  preaching  in  the  coU^ 
chapel,  and  the  substitution  of  a  service  formed 
from  those  in  use  in  the  principal  branches  of 
the  Christian  ohureh,  with  some  novel  and  origi- 
nal additions.  He  has  publiidied  a  great  number 
of  articles  in  prose  and  verse  in  the  varioos 
miscellanies  and  reviews  of  the  day,  and  many 
occasional  sermons  and  addresses  printed  sepa- 
rately, some  of  which  have  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished in  various  forms,  during  the  last  20  years. 
He  has  also  published  a  volume  of  *'  Sermons 
for  the  People"  (^1858),  which  has  already  passed 
to  the  6th  edition;  and  recently  a  volume  of 
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^^Sormoim  on  Olurirtiaa  Living  and  BefieTing" 
(12mo.f  I860),  and  a  volame  of  leotarea,  being 
ft  conrse  of  Graham  leotores  at  the  Brooklyn 
inatitnte,  repeated  before  the  Lowell  institate 
in  Boston,  on  ^'Hmnan  Sooietj,  as  illnstratinff 
the  Wisdom,  Power,  and  Goodness  of  God" 
(8vo.,  1860). 

HUNTINGTON,  Bamusl,  an  American  states- 
man and  jorist,  one  of  the  ajpers  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  bom  in  Windham,  Conn., 
July  8, 1732,  died  in  Norwich,  Jan.  5, 1796.  He 
was  educated  to  the  law,  and  proTions  to  1775 
held  the  offices  of  king^s  attorney  and  associate 

Justice  of  the  superior  court  of  Connecticut.  In 
an.  1776,  he  entered  the  continental  congress 
as  &  delegate  from  his  natire  state.  In  Sept 
1779,  he  succeeded  John  Jay  as  president  of 
oongress,  and  discharged  the  fhnctions  of  that 
office  until  July,  1780,  when  he  resumed  his  seat 
on  the  Connecticut  bench.  He  served  again  in 
congress  from  May  to  June,  1788,  and  in  the 
succeeding  year  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
the  superior  court  of  Oonnectiout.  In  1785  he 
was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  Connecticut, 
and  in  1786  he  succeeded  Boger  Griswold  as 
governor,  to  which  office  he  was  annually  re- 
elected until  his  death. 

HUNTSYUJ^.  I.  The  capital  of  Madison 
CO.,  Ala.,  in  the%.  part  of  the  state,  158  m.  N. 
N.  £.  from  Tuscaloosa;  pop.  in  1864^  about 
4,000.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Memphis  and 
CSiarleston  railroad,  situated  about  10  m.  N. 
from  the  Tennessee  river,  is  well  built,  and 
contains  a  handsome  brick  court  house  in  the 
Grecian  style  of  architecture,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $45,000.  The  other  principal  buildings  are 
the  bank  (which  cost  $80,000,  constructed  of 
hewn  stone,  with  an  Ionic  portico),  a  female 
seminary,  a  market  house,  and  6  or  7  churches. 
There  are  8  newspaper  offices.  H.  The  capital 
of  Walker  co.,  Texas,  in  the  K  part  of  the  state, 
about  12  m.  S.  W.  from  Trinity  river,  and  180 
m.  £.  N.  £.  from  Austin;  pop.  in  1858,  892. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  high  ground,  in  the 
midst  of  a  rich  cotton  region,  has  an  active 
business,  is  well  built,  and  is  the  seat  of  Austin 
college,  a  flourishing  institution  under  the  care 
"of  the  Presbyterians,  of  the  Andrew  female  in- 
stitute (Methodist),  and  of  the  state  penitentiary. 
The  penitentiary  was  built  in  1848-'9.  Its  site 
embraces  an  area  of  5  acres,  and  a  timber  tract 
of  98  acres  belongs  to  it  The  walls  endose  an 
area  of  11,000  square  yards.  There  are  240 
cells,  workshops,  a  hospital,  and  a  building  for 
factory  purposes  2  stones  high,  270  feet  long, 
and  50  feet  wide.  An  appropriation  of  $85,000, 
since  raised  to  $69,000,  was  made  by  the  legis- 
lature of  1858-^4  for  the  purchase  of  machinery 
for  manufacturing  plantation  goods.  There  are 
40  looms  and  896  spindles  for  cotton,  and  200 
spindles  for  wool  About  $80,000  worth  of 
fkbrios  can  be  made  annually.  The  number  of 
convicts  in  1857  was  102. 

HUNYADT,  Jijros  (Jomr  Hitrkiadxs),  a 
Hungarian  general  and  statesman,  bom  toward 
the  dose  of  the  14th  century,  died  in  1456. 


His  birth  and  youth  are  wrapped  in  legendary 
obscurity;  as  is  the  origin  of  his  surname  Cor- 
vinus  (Holl68i).  Under  the  reign  of  Albert 
(1487-9)  he  became  ban  of  a  province  south 
of  the  Danube,  and  under  Uladialas  I.  (1489-'44) 
count  of  Temes  and  conmiander  of  Belgrade. 
Shortly  after  the  latter  appointment  he  repuls- 
ed a  Turkish  army  of  invasion  from  his  prov- 
ince, and  soon  after  routed  the  same  in  Transyl- 
vania (1442).  In  the  following  year  he  acquired 
new  glory  by  a  victorious  campaign  through 
Bervia  and  across  the  Balkan,  which  conquered 
peace  from  the  Turks.  Uladislas,  however,  was 
induced  by  the  legate  of  Eugenius  lY.  to  break 
it,  and  perished  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  at  the  battle  of  Varna  (1444).  Hunyady, 
who  escaped,  was  made  governor  of  Hungary 
during  the  minori^  and  absence  of  Ladislas  the 
Posthumous,  son  of  Albert,  who  was  detained  by 
the  emperor  Frederic  IIL  The  intrigues  of  va- 
rious powerful  lords,  however,  greatly  disturbed 
this  period  (1446-'58).  In  1448  Hunyady  was 
defeased  by  Sultan  Amurath  at  Kossova,  on  the 
confines  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  but  in  1454  he 
was  again  victorious  over  the  enemies  of  his 
count^  and  Christendom,  whose  expulsion 
from  Europe  he  made  the  task  of  his  life.  The 
heroic  and  successful  defence  of  Belgrade  closed 
his  career.  Of  his  two  sons,  Tiadialaa  died  inno- 
cently on  the  scaffold,  and  Matthias  (Corvinua) 
ascended  the  throne  of  Hungary. 

HUPAZOLI,  Fbanossgo,  aPiedmontese  cen* 
tenarian,  who  lived  in  8  centuries,  bom  in  Oasale, 
March  15, 1587,  died  Jan.  27, 1702.  His  parents 
sent  him  to  Rome  to  be  educated,  and  obliged 
him  to  enter  holy  orders.  He  travelled  in  Greece 
and  the  Levant,  and  at  Sdo  was  married  in 
1625,  and  engaged  in  commerce.  At  82  years 
of  age  he  was  appointed  consul  of  Yenioe  at 
Smyrna.  His  habits  were  regular;  he  drank 
no  fermented  liquors,  ate  little,  and  chiefly  of 
game  and  friiits,  never  smoked,  and  went  to  bed 
and  rose  early.  He  was  of  a  mild  temper  and 
exact  in  his  religious  observances,  attended  mass 
every  mominff,  then  walked  for  several  hours, 
after  which  he  applied  himself  to  his  correo 
spondence,  and  gave  the  rest  of  his  time  to  so- 
ciety. He  was  sick  for  the  first  time  in  1701, 
when  he  had  a  fever  which  lasted  15  days,  and 
he  remained  deaf  for  8  months  after  his  recov- 
ery. At  the  age  of  112  years  he  had  two  new 
teeth,  but  lost  all  his  teeth  before  his  death,  and 
lived  on  soup.  At  the  age  of  100  years  his  hair, 
beard,  and  eyebrows,  which  were  white,  be- 
came again  black.  He  suffered  in  the  last  year 
of  his  life  fix>m  the  gravel,  and  died  of  a  cold« 
He  was  5  times  married,  and  had  24  legitimate 
and  2Mlegitimate  children.  By  his  5th  mar- 
riaffc,  which  took  place  in  his  99th  year,  he  had 
4  children.  He  left  in  manuscript  a  full  journal 
of  tiie  principal  events  of  his  life. 

HUBD,  BiOHABD,  an  English  prelate,  bom  in 
Congreve,  Staffordshfre,  in  1720,  died  at  Har- 
tlebury  in  1808.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  of 
Staffordshire,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  a  fellow  of  Emmanuel  college 
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in  1742.  la  17i0  he  published  a  ooxnmeatary 
on  the  An  Poetiea  of  Horace,  and  while  en- 
gaged upon  this  became  intimate  with  Bishop 
WarbartoD,  whose  life  he  afterward  wrote.  He 
ooDtinned  to  reside  at  Cambridge  till  1757, 
when  he  became  rector  of  Thnrcaston.  He 
was  preacher  to  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1765 ;  archdeacon  of  Gloucester  in  1767;  bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Ooventrj  in  1775 ;  preceptor  to 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  dnke  of  York  in 
1776;  and  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1781.  In 
1788  George  III.  offered  him  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury,  but  he  declined  it.  A  collection 
of  his  works,  in  8  Yols.  8yo.,  was  published  in 
London  in  1811. 

HURON.  L  A  N".  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  by 
Huron  and  Vermilion  rivers;  area,  455  sq.  m.; 
-  pop.  in  1850,  26,208.  It  has  a  nearly  level  sur- 
face and  an  excellent  sandy  soil.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  666,416  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  801,892  of  wheat,  244,601  of  oats,  81,488 
tons  of  hay,  748,701  lbs.  of  butter,  and  265,134 
of  wool.  There  were  15  grist  mills,  57  saw 
mills,  9  iron  founderies,  12  tanneries,  42  church- 
es, 2  newspaper  offices,  and  7,880  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.  The  Cleveland  and  Toledo, 
the  Sandusky,  Mansfield,  and  Newark,  and  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati  railroads 

ri  through  the  county.  Capital,  Norwalk. 
An£.  CO.  of  the  8.  peninsula  of  Iffichigan, 
forming  the  extremis  of  a  point  of  land  be- 
tween Lake  Huron  on  the  £.  and  N.  £.  and 
Saginaw  bay  on  the  N.  W. ;  area,  860  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1850,  210.  The  surface  is  nearly  level, 
watered  by  Pigeon,  Willow,  and  Tappapoie 
rivers,  and  in  some  places  marshy.  Most  of 
the  county  is  covered  with  forests*  It  was  yet 
unorganized  at  the  date  of  the  last  census. 

HURON',  Lake,  one  of  the  great  lakes  on  the 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
da. It  receives  at  its  N.  extremity  the  waters 
discharged  from  Lake  Superior  by  St.  Mary's 
river  or  strait,  and  also  those  of  Ltuce  Michigan 
through  the  straits  of  Mackinaw.  Its  outlet  at 
the  S.  extremity  is  the  St.  Clair  river,  the 
lake  suddenly  contracting  into  this  stream  in 
lat  48"*  K  Its  extreme  N.  limit  is  the  £.  end 
of  the  S.  coast  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igaxL  in  lat.  46°.  Its  bounaary  on  the  W.  is  the  S. 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  on  the  E.  the  Canadian 
coast  and  a  group  of  islands  belonging  (except 
Drummond's,  the  most  western)  to  Canada, 
which  stretch  around  on  its  K  side,  and  par- 
tially separate  the  lake  from  the  great  bodies  of 
water  that  are  in  fact  but  a  part  of  it,  though 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Georgian  bay  and 
Manitoulin  bay.  The  whole  width  of  L^e  Hu- 
ron, including  Georgian  bay,  is  estinftted  at 
about  190  m.,  and  its  length  252  m.  Its  area 
is  computed  to  be  about  21,000  sq.  m.  Its  ele- 
vation above  the  sea  is  rated  by  the  state  engi- 
neers of  Michigan  at  578  feet;  the  Canadians 
make  it  8  feet  less.  The  level  of  its  waters 
fluctuates  several  feet  at  irregular  periods,  as  is 
observed  also  of  the  other  lakes.  Various  esti- 
mates are  made  of  its  average  depth,  the  least  be- 


ing 800  feet,  and  the  hi^MSt,  which  is  that  of 

the  Michigan  state  report  of  1888, 1,000  feet. 
In  this  report  it  is  stated  that  soundings  have 
been  made  in  the  lake  of  1,800  feet  withoot 
finding  bottom.  Few  harbors  are  found  along 
the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Horon.  About  70  m.  N. 
from  the  outlet  Saginaw  bay  sets  back  into  the 
land  a  distance  of  60  m.  toward  the  S.  W.,  and 
under  its  islands  and  shores  vessels  find  shelter 
from  the  storms  which  prevail  from  the  N.  £. 
or  S.  W.  up  and  down  its  wide  mouth  and 
across  the  broadest  expanse  of  the  lake.  Thunder 
bay  is  a  much  smaller  extensios  of  the  lake  into 
the  land,  about  150  m.  from  the  outlet  Steamers 
usually  stop  here  for  snpplJee  of  wood,  chiefly 

Sine  and  biroh,  which,  with  the  white  pine  larg^ 
J  cut  for  lumber,  and  excellent  grindstones  ob- 
tained from  the  sandstone  rocks,  constitute  the 
only  valuable  products  of  these  shores.  At 
Presque  Isle,  28  m.  further  N.,  is  another  har- 
bor, where  the  land  turns  round  toward  the  N. 
W.,  and  a  straight  course  is  thence  made  for 
Mackinaw,  70  m.  distant  This  island  is  fiunoua 
as  a  trading  post  and  fort  in  the  history  of  the 
N.  W.  and  of  the  fur  trade,  and  is  still  tiie  chief 
point  of  importance  on  the  lake.  The  harbor 
is  deep  and  well  sheltered,  on  Ihe  S.  side  of 
the  island,  under  high  hills,  uyn  which  stands 
the  U.  S.  fort  The  fishing  uSsiness  is  exten- 
sively carried  on,  whitefish  of  excellent  quality 
abounding  in  the  lake  near  by,  and  those  of  the 
northern  part  of  Lake  Michigan  also  finding  a 
market  here.— The  shores  on  ttie  Michigan  side 
present  few  features  of  interest  The  rock 
formations  are  sandstones  and  limestonee  of  the 
several  groups  from  the  Helderberg  to  the  ooal 
measures,  the  latter  being  found  in  the  upper 
portion  of  Saginaw  bay,  where,  however^  they 
are  of  little  importance.  Beaches  of  sand  alter- 
nate with  others  of  limestone  shin^e,  and  the 
forests  behind  are  often  a  tangled  growth  of 
cedar,  fir,  and  spruce  in  impenetrable  swamps, 
or  a  scrubby  scattered  growth  upon  a  sandy 
soil.  Calcareous  strata  of  the  upper  silnriaa 
stretch  along  the  £.  ooast  from  the  outlet  nearly 
to  Georgian  bay,  and  are  succeeded  by  the 
lower  members  of  the  same  series  down  to  the 
Hudson  river  slates  and  the  Trenton  limestonef 
which  last  two  stretch  across  from  Lake  Ontario 
to  Georgian  bay.  In  the  metamorphio  rocka 
found  in  the  upper  portions  of  Manitoulin  bay 
copper  ores  b^;in  to  appear,  and  have  been 
worked  at  the  Bruce  mines.  With  the  change 
in  the  rook  formations  the  surface  becomes 
more  broken  and  hilly,  rising  to  elevations  600 
feet  or  more  above  the  lake. — ^The  rivers  that 
fiow  into  Lake  Huron,  excepting  the  St  Mary^s 
and  the  Frangois,  the  outlet  of  Nipiasing  lake, 
are  of  little  importance.  Those  on  the  Cwadian 
side  are  noticed  in  the  article  Canada,  ycL  iv. 
p.  880 ;  and  in  the  same  artide,  p.  889,  the  rail- 
road route  recently  opened  between  the  head 
of  Georgian  bay  and  Lake  Ontario  is  mentioned. 
B^  this  road  the  distance  between  Buffalo  and 
Mackinaw  is  reduced  by  about  the  whole  length 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  navigation  of  this  lake 
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and  of  the  oiiief  portion  of  Lake  Huron  is  saVed 
by  a  passage  across  Lake  Ontario,  by  raOroad 
across  the  Canadian  peninsula,  and  by  steam- 
boat throngh  Georgian  bay  to  Mackinaw.  The 
Canadians  have  also  a  line  of  trarel  formerly 
mnch  nsed  by  the  canoes  of  the  N.  W.  traders 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Montreal,  by  the 
Francis  river,  Nipissing  lake,  and  the  river 
Mattawa,  into  the  Ottawa,  the  whole  distance 
beinff  about  400  m^  instead  of  about  1,000  m. 
by  tiae  6t.  Lawrence  and  Lakes  Ontario  and 
£rie.  The  season  of  navigation  in  Lake  Huron 
is  usually  from  the  last  of  April  or  early  part  of 
May  into  December ;  and  the  finest  season,  dur- 
ing which  the  waters  often  continue  smooth  and 
the  air  mild  and  hazy  for  2  or  8  weeks,  is  the 
latter  portion  of  November. 

HURONS.    SeeWTANDOTS. 

HUERIOAl^  a  violent  storm  of  wind  oo- 
oasionally  passing  over  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  ;  also  caUed  cyclone  and  tornado,  the 
latter  commonly  designating  a  hurricane  on 
land.  Hurricanes,  prevail  more  particularly 
and  with  the  greatest  fhry  in  the  torrid  zone, 
always  however  at  some  distance  from  the 
equator,  which  they  never  touch  nor  cross. 
They  also  occur  in  the  temperate  zones,  either 
independently  or  proceeding  frt>m  the  torrid 
zone.  In  the  polar  regions  they  are  unknown. 
These  terrible  commotions  of  the  atmosphere 
are  naturally  objects  of  special  interest  to  nav- 
igators, and  to  landsmen  also  of  the  regions 
where  they  prevail,  whose  lives  and  proper- 
ty they  endanger.  But  though  this  interest 
has  been  felt  from  remote  periods,  little  waa 
known  until  the  present  century  of  the  laws 
which  control  these  phenomena,  or  of  any 
means  of  foreseeing  and  guarding  against  their 
effects.  They  were  looked  upon  as  destructive 
currents  of  the  atmosphere  moving  onward  in 
a  direct  course,  and  exhibiting  whirls  and  eddies 
analogous  to  those  seen  in  impetuous  torrents 
of  water.  No  one  was  able  to  comprehend  the 
whole  phenomenon  in  one  view,  and  trace  out 
the  storm  from  the  time  and  place  of  its  begin- 
ning to  those  in  which  it  died  away.  Franklin 
first  observed  the  tendency  of  the  N.  £.  storms 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  to  advance  toward  the 
point  whence  the  prevailing  wind  comes,  and 
ne  presented  a  greatly  exaggerated  estimate  of 
100  m.  an  hour  as  the  average  rate  of  this 
progress ;  but  in  his  meteorological  papers  no 
evidence  is  found  of  his  having  a  clearer  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  hurricanes  than  waa 
generally  possessed.  Li  1801  Col.  Capper  pub- 
lished a  work  on  winds  and  monsoons,  in  which 
he  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  hurricanes  at 
Pondicherry  and  Madras  of  1760  and  1778  were 
of  the  nature  of  whirlwinds,  whose  diameters 
could  not  exceed  120  m. ;  that  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  at  any  point  was  doe  to  the  rotary 
velocity  of  the  vortex ;  and  moreover,  that  the 
storm  had  a  progressive  motion.  Li  1820 
Brandes,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Weather  in 
1788,"  propounded  a  theory  which  was  after- 
ward wlvocated  by  Profs.  Espy,  Baohe,  and 
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others  in  the  United  States,  that  the  currents 
of  air  in  great  storms  fiow  in  all  directions  to- 
ward a  central  point,  which  is  a  point  of  dimin- 
ished pressure,  naving  an  onward  motion  over 
the  sur&ce.  He  nrged  ^is  theory  also  in  1^ 
J)is9ertatio  Phynea  de  repentinia  Variatwni- 
Jyiu  in  Prenicne  Atmo^hara  ObaervaUa^  pub- 
lished in  1826^respecting  a  storm  which  passed 
over  southern  Europe  in  Dec.  1821.  Prof.  Dove 
opposed  these  views  in  a  treatise  on  barometric 
minima,  published  in  Po^gendorff's  Anrwlen^ 
voL  xiiL,  1828,  and  explamed  the  phenomena 
on  the  assumption  of  one  or  more  great  rotary 
currents  or  whirlwinds  moving  from  8.  W.  to 
K  £. ;  and  in  this  paper  he  remarked  that  iJl 
the  hurricanes  that  had  come  under  his  notice 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  rotated  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  those  in  the  northern.  The 
cause  of  the  rotation  he  attributed  to  the  con- 
tinual opposition  which  the  winds,  set  in  motion 
by  any  agency  toward  the  poles,  experience 
from  masses  of  air  either  comparatively  inert 
or  like  the  trade  winds  moving  in  an  opposite 
course,  the  effect  of  which  must  be  to  throw 
the  winds  in  the  northern  hemisphere  around 
in  great  whirls  directed  6.  K  and  N.  W.,  or  in 
the  contrary  direction  to  the  movements  of  the 
hands  of  a  watch  placed  &ce  upward ;  and  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  in  whins  turning  with 
the  hands  of  a  watch.  (See  **  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,''  vol.  xliv.,  1848,  p.  828.)  In 
April,  1881.  Mr.  William  C.  Redfield  of  New 
York  published  in  the  "  American  Journal  of 
Science"  the  first  of  a  remarkable  series  of 
papers  upon  the  phenomena  of  storms,  which 
was  continued  in  many  subsequent  numbers  of 
the  same  journal  to  the  period  of  his  death  in 
Feb.  1857,  and  particularly  in  those  of  1840. 
Entirely  unacquainted  with  the  opinions  ad- 
vanced by  CoL  Capper  and  with  those  of  Pro£ 
Dove,  he  presented  in  his  first  paper  his  obser- 
vations, made  in  Sept  1821,  upon  a  hurricane 
which  swept  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  crossed 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  in  which  he  then  resid- 
ed, and  from  this  passed  across  Massachusetts. 
Soon  after  its  occurrence  he  had  occasion  to 
follow  a  portion  of  its  track,  and  his  attention 
was  forcibly  directed  to  the  evidences  presented 
of  the  wind  having  blown  toward  different  points 
at  the  same  time  in  different  places,  and  also  in 
the  same  place  at  different  times.  Comparing  to- 
gether his  observations,  he  was  thoroughly  per- 
suaded that  the  storm  was  a  progresnve  whirl- 
wind ;  so  he  explained  it  at  the  time  to  hia 
friends ;  and  in  the  paper  referred  to  he  pub- 
li^ed  his  views  in  frOl,  supporting  them  by  de- 
tails afterward  collected  of  the  same  storm  in 
its  range  fbrther  south,  and  of  other  great  storms 
ofthe  same  character.  The  novelty  of  the  views, 
and  the  clearness  and  ability  with  which  they 
were  sustained,  drew  the  attention  of  sdentifio 
men  to  the  subject  About  that  time  Mijor 
tleid,  afterward  Gen.  Sir  William  Reid,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  British  government  at  Barbados 
in  restoring  the  buildings  laid  waste  in  the  great 
hurricane  of  1881,  and  waa  earnestly  collecting 
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details  rapeoting  the  West  Indlsn  hnrrioanes. 
The  paper  of  ^.  Bedfield  eazne  to  his  notice, 
and,  as  he  states^  **  wss  the  first  he  had  met  with 
-which  appeared  to  convey  any  Jost  opinion  on 
the  sabjeot  of  hnrrioanes."  His  obssrystions 
confirmed  tills  impression.  In  1888  he  published 
his  first  paper  on  hurricanes  in  **  Professional 
Pi4>ers  of  the  Bc^al  Engineers.''  voL  it ;  not 
long  afterward  his  woric  entitled  '*  An  Attempt 
to  wivelop  the  Law  of  Storms  by  means  of  FaotBi 
arranged  according  to  Place  and  Time ;"  and  in 
1849  another  work,  entitled  ^'  The  Progress  of 
the  Development  of  the  Law  of  Storms  and  of  the 
Variable  Winds,  with  the  Practical  Application 
of  the  Subject  to  Kavigati<m."--One  of  the  most 
extennve,  rapidly  advancing,  and  destructive 
ocean  hurricanes  on  record,  which  well  exemp- 
lifies the  range  and  immense  areas  swept  over 
by  hurricanes,  was  first  observed  at  the  Wind- 
ward islsnds  about  Oct  20, 1858.  It  passed  over 
Porto  Rico,  Hayti,  and  the  Bahamas;  then  re- 
curving its  axis,  passed,  on  the  24th  nearly  over 
Bermuda,  where  its  violence  was  extraordinary : 
and  thence,  for  some  days  following,  it  pursued 
its  course  to  the  N.  £.  almost  or  quite  to  the 
shores  of  Europe.  "So  storm  described  by  either 
Bedfield  or  Beid  seems  to  have  had  the  enor- 
mous diameter  of  this.  It  was  severely  felt  700 
m.  eastward  of  Bermuda  in  the  same  latitude, 
while  its  western  border  graced  New  York,  af- 
fecting the  barometer  sensibly,  and  rolling  in 
the  extraordinary  tides  of  Oct  24  and  25. 
t  ((<  American  Journal  of  Science,'*  Jan.  1859,  p. 
155.)  Most  of  the  hurricanes  of  the  Atiaptic 
commence,  like  the  one  described,  to  the  E.  of 
the  Windward  islands,  and  proceed  toward  the 
W.  N.  W.,  sometimes  reschmg  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and  almost  invariably  cnrvinf 
around  in  lat  25''  to  SO""  toward  the  N.,  and 
then  toward  the  N.  £.,  following  after  making 
the  bend  a  course  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast 
Their  path  is.  thus  an  approximation  to  a  para- 
bolic curve^  the  apex  of  which  is  near  lat  80^. 
Of  15  hurricanes,  the  courses  of  which  are  de- 
lineated by  Mr.  Bedfield  in  the  chart  accompa- 
nying his  paper  in  the  *^  Journal  of  Science*'  of 
Jan.  1846, 10  (all  of  the  months  of  August  and 
September)  follow  the  general  course  given ;  of 
the  others,  those  belonging  to  the  tropics  were 
traced  only  on  their  western  course  from  the 
Windward  islands  through  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  two  of  October  passed  from  Central  Amer- 
ica N.  E.  into  the  Atlantic  one  reaching  from 
Honduras  across  Cuba  and  beyond  Newfound- 
land. This  is  traced  more  than  8,000  m.,  and 
is  called  by  Mr.  Bedfield  the  Cuba  hurricane. 
One  of  December  is  traced  from  Arkansas 
across  New  Jerseyinto  the  Atlantic ;  and  one  of 
November  from  Wisconsin  through  Lake  Onta- 
rio into  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  The  places  of 
beginning  and  ending  of  these  storms,  some  of 
which  were  traced  fk^m  2,500  to  8,000  m.,  were ' 
undetermined*  They  covered  in  some  instances 
an  area  of  more  than  1,000  m.  in  width,  while 
in  the  low  latitudes  they  are  usually  limited 
to  100  or  150  m.    Their  progress  was  at  vari- 


able rates,  fh>m  4  to  44  m.  an  hour,  commoiQy 
about  80  m.  But  the  motion  of  rotation, 
as  the  great  body  of  idr  moved  forward,  was 
much  more  rapid.  It  was  found  greater  near 
the  centre  tiian  in  the  outer  whirls,  and  was  es- 
timated to  reach  a  velocity  of  from  100  to  800 
m.  an  hour.  As  the  storm  passes  over  any 
place  lying  near  the  centre  of  its  track,  the 
wind  blowing  from  right  to  left  across  the  di- 
rection pursued  by  the  great  body  of  the  storm 
continues  to  increase  in  violence  and  the  ba- 
rometer to  fall,  till  the  latter  sometimes  reaches 
to  about  28  inches  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  A 
lull  or  calm  then  ensues  for  a  diort  time,  and 
the  storm  recommences  with  additional  fixry. 
But  the  wind  now  blows  from  the  other  direction, 
the  axis  of  the  spiral  whirls  having  passed  be- 
yond the  place.  The  change  of  wind  is  very 
sudden  at  points  a  littie  removed  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  track,  and,  occurring  on  the  inner 
whirls,  where  the  wind  rages  with  the  utmost 
violence,  the  effects  are  most  disastrous  to  ves- 
sels at  sea  in  such  positions.  As  the  hurricsne 
passes  onward,  the  mariner,  who  may  have  been 
contending  against  its  terrible  power  for  days 
together,  u  first  cheered  by  observing  the  rise 
of  the  barometer,  and  the  subsiding  of  the  tor- 
rents of  rain  which  it  poured  down  along  its 
fh>nt;  and  if  acquainted  with  its  course,  he  so 
shapes  his  own  as  to  pass  in  the  shortest  time 
through  its  outer  whirls.  It  is  indeed  not  now 
unususl  for  skilfVil  seamen,  who  understand  tiie 
laws  of  these  storms  and  their  general  course, 
to  foresee  their  approach,  and  avail  tiiemselves 
of  the  outer  winds  they  bring  along  to  waft 
them  away  from  their  track.  But  an  inexperi- 
enced navigator  may  be  carried  around  in  their 
circuits  as  in  a  whirlpool ;  and  once  out  of  the 
storm,  he  may  by  a  wrong  course  overtake  it 
and  again  plunge  into  the  dangers  just  esc^ied. 
Mr.  Bedfield  cites  the  case  of  the  clipper  Charles 
Heddle,  which,  sailing  from  Mauritius  to  Muscat 
in  the  usual  course  of  the  hurricanes  of  the  In- 
dian ocean,  was  caught  by  one  which  was  slowly 
advancing  at  the  rate  of  less  thsn  4  m.  an  houi% 
and  was  kept  in  it  117  hours,  carried  round  and 
round  at  an  estimated  average  distance  of  45  m. 
fh>m  the  axis  of  the  gale,  while  the  wind  veered 
5  complete  revolutions.  The  whole  distance 
sailed  by  log  was  1,878  m.,  while  that  made  on 
her  course  in  the  same  time  was  only  854  m. 
The  phenomena  observed  of  the  great  hurri- 
canes at  sea  are  more  uniform  than  oar  the  smslier 
gales,  and  of  those  which  occur  upon  land. — 
The  season  most  subject  to  hurricanes  in  the 
Atiantic  is  in  the  months  of  August  and  Scqp- 
tember.  Mr.  A.  Poey  of  Havana  has  found 
that  855  hurricanes  which  have  been  observed 
from  1498  to  1855  were  distributed  as  follows : 
Jan.,  5 ;  Feb.,  7;  March,  11 ;  April,  6 ;  May,  5 ; 
June,  10;  July,  42;  Aug.,  96;  Sept,  80;  Oct, 
69 ;  Nov.,  17;  Dec.,  7. — ^The  hurricanes  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  snd  of  the  Indian  ocean 
and  China  sea,  nave  been  studied  particularly 
by  Mr.  Piddington  and  Gen.  Beid,  and  by  Dr. 
Thom,  who  has  long  resided  at  the  island  of 
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ManritiiM.  ^nuBtdaod,  and  thoie  of  Bonrlxni 
and  Rodriquea,  lie  directly  in  the  track  of  the 
hnrricanea  that  prevail  hi  this  part  of  the  In- 
dian ocean  from  December  to  April.  Its  inhab- 
itants conseqnentl  J  take  the  greatest  interest 
in  these  phenomena,  making  them,  as  stated 
hy  Commodore  Perry,  the  chief  topic  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  season  of  their  ocoarrence,  talk- 
ing of  little  dse,  and  keeping  meteorological 
instrmnents  of  every  kind  m  use  and  nnder  the 
most  carefbl  observation.  Mr.  Bosmiet  of  the 
observatory  at  Manritins  daims  to  be  able  to 
predict  the  approach  of  a  hurricane  and  describe 
the  course  it  will  take.  The  barometer  is  afifected 
by  an  advance  afirial  wave,  which  causes  it  to 
stand  higher  than  usual.  The  inequality  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  causes  its  column  to  oscil- 
late, and  this  effect  has  been  noticed  in  the 
Ohina  sea  24  hours  in  advance  of  a  typhoon.  A 
hetLYj  sea,  too  great  for  the  prevailing  weather, 
also  indicates  a  coming  gale.  The  hurricanes 
of  the  South  Indian  ocean  are  estimated  to  range 
from  ISO  to  600  m.  in  diameter;  their  rate  of 
progress  is  remarkably  slow,  varying  from  H 
to  12  m.  per  hour.  This  slow  progress  tends  to 
produce  sudden  shifts  of  wind  with  alternate 
lulls,  as  the  successive  whirls  sweep  several 
times  over  the  same  spot.  In  tlfb  southern 
hemisphere  tiie  recurvature  in  the  track  of  the 
cyclones  is  about  lat  26%  being,  as  in  the  north- 
em  hemisphere,  at  the  polar  Ihnit  of  the  trade 
winds,  llie  path  is  directed  westward  from  the 
point  of  commencement  of  the  storm  near  the 
equator,  and,  turning  around  in  the  latitude 
named,  is  then  directed  toward  the  B.  £.  The 
most  dangerous  quarter  for  a  vessel  to  be  over- 
taken by  a  southern  typhoon  is  on  the  left  side 
as  it  is  advancing,  the  rotation  being  from  the 
left  to  the  right,  and  thus  tending  to  draw  the 
vessel  into  its  track,  while  on  the  right  side  the 
wind  would  permit  her  easily  keepmg  off!  In 
the  northern  hemisphere,  owmg  to  the  different 
direction  of  the  rotation,  the  r^ht  hand  is  the 
dangerous  side  of  the  advancing  storm.  The  cy- 
clones of  the  Asiatic  seas  N.  of  the  equator  are 
equally  terrific  with  those  on  the  S.  side.  At  the 
Ladrone  ishuids,  in  long.  146%  they  prevail  in 
June,  July,  and  August,  and  again  in  December 
and  January.  The  inhabitants  prepare  for 
them  by  lashing  down  and  securing  tneir  houses. 
In  8ept  1855,  one  occurred  at  the  island  of 
Guam,  lat.  W  26'  K,  by  which  more  than  8,000 
persons  were  left  without  a  roof  to  shelter  them. 
The  chief  notices  of  the  great  gales  in  the  bay 
of  Bengal  and  the  China  sea  are  found  in  the 
works  of  Piddingtou.  These  accounts  show  a 
remarkable  similarity  in  these  gales  to  those  of 
the  Atlantic;  the  rate  of  progress,  however, 
being  generally  much  slower  than  of  the  gales 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  Spates.— It  cannot 
faU  to  excite  surprise  that  in  the  short  time 
since  we  have  learned  the  movements  of  the 
winds  in  hurricanes,  we  should  have  been  able 
to  turn  this  knowledge  to  such  good  account  in 
saving  lives  and  property.  The  most  intelligent 
navigators  gratefolly  recognize  the  benefits  iSbey 


derive  from  the  discoveries  of  Hr.  Redfield  and 
Gen.  Reid.  It  seems  reasonable  to  hope  that 
the  fruits  of  these  are  not  yet  all  realizes  The 
telegraph,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Redfield,  is  likely 
to  prove  a  most  valuaUe  instrument  in  giving 
notice  of  the  approach  of  a  hurricane ;  and  to  the 
United  States  it  will  be  moreparticularly  valu- 
able when  extended  to  the  West  India  islands. 
HUSBAND  AND  WIPE.  The  laws  which 
govern  the  marital  relation,  and  determine  tibe 
mutual  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties,  are 
among  the  most  important  of  tiiose  which  pre- 
vail in  any  community ;  and  it  may  be  regretted 
that  in  the  United  States  they  are,  at  tms  mo- 
ment, less  acoorately  determined  and  less  ascer- 
tainable than  any  others  of  equal  consequence. 
The  reason  is,  that  we  received  from  England 
this  portion  of  the  common  law,  and  have  only 
of  late  years  perceived  its  repugnance  to  reason 
and  justice.  We  now  know,  and  probably  no 
one  denies,  that  the  feudal  system,  upon  which 
the  common  law  is  founded,  did  not  give  to 
woman  that  place  and  those  rights  which  she 
ought  to  have.  It  not  only  regarded  husband 
and  wife  as  one,  but  the  husbimd  as  that  one. 
The  sentiment  that  the  law  needs  vast  change 
hi  this  respect  is  proved  to  be  universal  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  one  of  our  states  in  which  it 
has  not  undergone  great  modification ;  and  the 
difficulty  in  making  the  change  in  such  a  way 
that  the  essential  character  and  inestimable  good 
of  the  marriage  rehition  may  not  be  endangered 
or  impaired,  is  proved  by  the  great  diversity  in 
the  provisions  recently  introduced,  in  the  fre- 
quent changes  among  them,  and  in  the  very  fre- 
quent expression  of  opinion  that  much  harm  has 
already  been  done.  In  the  East,  where  society  . 
began,  woman  has  always  been  regu^ed  as  a 
servant  of  her  husband,  as  his  property,  and 
as  his  plaything ;  and  man  has  always  been 
held  in  absolute  political  subjection.  In  Greece 
there  were  republics  and  democracies,  in  name 
at  least ;  and  certainly  that  political  tyranny 
which  had  prevailed  among  eastern  nations  was 
greatly  lessened,  and  the  domestic  tyrannv  of 
the  husband  over  the  wife  was  modified  about 
equally.  Bnt  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  the  lib- 
e^ofcomparatively  few  who  were  the  masters 
of  many;  and  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  wo- 
men of  dreece  ^ere  those  who,  like  Sappho  and 
Aspasia,  had  indeed  escaped  from  the  gyntBeeum^ 
but  had  not  found  a  home.  In  Rome  there  was 
a  wider  spread  and  better  protection  of  personal 
right,  for  even  under  the  most  despotio  empe- 
rors municipal  rights  and  privileges  were  gen- 
erally preserved  throughout  the  Roman  world; 
and  woman  had  also  advanced  so  far,  that  the 
Roman  matron  has  been  since  regarded  as  the 
type,  of  female  dignity  and  purity.  But  much 
was  yet  wanted.  The  feudal  system,  built  upon 
the  ruins  of  western  Rome  by  the  Teutonic 
nations,  a  new  race,  acknowledging  the  new 
infiuence  of  Christianity,  made  an  immense 
advance,  because  it  gave  to  every  man,  even  the 
serf;  a  definite  place  and  definite  rights,  and 
in  theory  at  least  knew  nothing  of  unUmited 
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power;  and  to  woman  it  gave  the  iiiiq>eakal)le 
advantage  of  Ohristiaii  marriage.  It  introdnced, 
probabl7  as  a  meana  of  remedy  ins  or  of  mitigat- 
ing social  misohiefe  which  it  oonld  not  otherwise 
restrain,  the  spirit  of  chivaliy,  whose  oontroUing 
principle  was  the  sentiment  of  honor ;  and  while 
this  newlj  developed  sentiment  exerted  a  very 
wide  and  beDeficial  inflnenoe  npon  sll  the  reli^ 
tions  and  all  the  departments  of  society,  in  no- 
thing wsa  it  more  ns^nl  than  in  the  profonnd 
respect  and  tender  care  which  it  sought  at  least 
to  inspire  toward  woman.    It  was  under  this 
feudal  system  that  the  law  srew  up  which  forms 
at  this  moment  the  basis  of  the  law  under  which 
we  live.    It  was  by  the  gradual  elevation  of 
woman  in  social  and  domestic  life,  by  the  side 
of  man  as  he  rose  toward  the  possession  of  politi- 
cal rights,  that  so  much  good  was  attained  as  ex- 
ists in  that  law.    That  the  law  of  husband  and 
wife  in  the  United  States  is  in  advance  of  any 
that  has  existed  or  now  exists  elsewhere,  we  are 
confident  The  tendency  of  the  law,  however  in- 
complete it  may  yet  be,  is  to  respect  and  secure 
the  rights  of  woman  in  such  wise  as  to  preserve 
her  influence  and  her  happiness ;  and  to  make  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife  not  a  form  of  Bervi- 
tude  or  the  means  of  oppression,  but  the  central 
origin  of  blessings  which  could  spring  from  no 
other  source,  and  may  pervade  the  whole  life 
of  both  sexes.    As  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
common  law  is  still  in  force  with  us,  and  what- 
ever laws  we  have  are  but  various  modifications 
of  that  law,  we  purpose,  first,  to  give  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  principles  of  l£e  common 
law  in  its  reference  to  the  relation  of  husband 
and  wife ;  and  then  to  present  a  brief  statement 
qf  the  principal  variations  from  this  law  in  all 
&e  states  of  this  Union.  In  this  article  we  shaU 
not  treat  of  promises  to  marry,  or  of  the  con- 
tract of  marriage,  or  of  settlements  or  contracts 
in  view  of  marriase,  but  shall  present  what 
we  have  to  say  on  those  subjects  in  the  article 
I&Cabbiaob.    Here  we  shall  treat  only  of  the 
effect  of  marriage  on  the  propertv  of  a  woman, 
and  of  the  husband's  liability  for  her  debts  con- 
tracted previous  to  marriage,  and  of  her  power 
to  bind  him  by  her  contracts,  and  of  his  obliga- 
tions for  her,  after  marriage. — ^First^  of  the 
effect  of  marriage  upon  the   property  of  a 
woman ;  for  a  single  woman  can  possess  almost 
every  kind  of  property  or  interest  which  a 
man  may.  either  real  or  personoL    1.  A  wo- 
man's real  estate  remains  her  own  after  mar- 
riage; but  her  husband  acquires  a  right  to  it 
(or,  in  law  language,  an  estate  in  it)  for  her  life, 
and  an  estate  in  it  for  his  own  life  as  soon  as 
a  living  child  is  bom  to  them,  by  what  is  called 
tenancy  by  courtesy.    He  has  therefore  a  life 
estate  m  her  land  either  for  her  life,  or  fof  his 
own  life ;  but  when  this  Ufe  estate  ceases,  her 
rights,  or  the  rights  of  her  heirs,  revive  abso- 
lutely.    He  cannot  transfer  her  land  by  his 
deed,  nor  can  she  by  her  deed;  but  in  this 
country  it  may  be  transferred  by  the  joint  deed 
of  the  two.    In  different  states  different  pre- 
cautions are  provided  by  law,  to  make  it  sure 


that  she  executes  such  a  deed  of  her  own  fr«6 
wUl.    Thus,  she  must,  in  many  of  the  states,  be 
examined  q>art  from  her  husband,  by  some 
magistrate,  as  to  her  willingness  and  her  mo- 
tives for  thus  disposing  of  her  land.    On  the 
other  hand,  by  her  marriage,  she  acquires  an 
indefeasible  right  of  dower  to  the  use  of  one 
third  of  his  lands  during  her  own  life,  of  whidi 
sh^  cannot  be  divested  but  by  her  own  act.    In 
this  country  she  usually  releases  her  right  of 
dower,  when  shie  wishes  to  do  so,  by  addmg  her 
release  to  her  husband's  deed  of  the  premises. 
But  his  creditors  cannot  generally  get  it  in  any 
way  without  her  consent.    (See  Dowsb.)    2. 
A  woman's  personal  property  in  possession  be- 
comes abBolutely  the  husband's  property  by 
marriage.    By  this  is  meant  all  the  money  in 
her  himds,  and  all  her  chattels,  as  fhmiture, 
plate,  pictures,  books,  jewels,  &c.    Kor  can  he 
by  common  law  give  to  her  either  of  these  chat- 
tels or  of  his  own  during  marriage,  because 
transfer  of  possession  is  essential  to  a  valid 
transfer  by  ^ft,  and  her  possession  is  his  pos- 
session in  law.    He  however  may  give  to  her 
by  his  wHl  what  he  chooses  to,  and  may  doubt- 
less make  a  valid  transfer  of  any  thing  in  pos- 
session, as  a  gift  eauMm^tw.  (See  Gift.)    The 
reason  wny  the  personal  property  of  the  wife 
is  thus  absolutely  transferred  to  the  husband 
may  have  been,  in  part,  the  lingering  influence 
of  the  falsity  which  regarded  the  wife  herself 
as  only  the  property  of  the  husband ;  but  it  was 
much  more,  probably,  the  comparative  worth- 
lessness  of  personal  possessions  in  tiie  feudal 
ages,  when  tne  common  law  began.    Whatever 
were  the  reasons,  they  have  little  force  or  ap- 
plication at  present.    A  single  woman  may,  in 
ffeneral,  make  whatever  contracts  a  man  can. 
If  by  such  a  contract  she  acquires  and  receives 
into  her  own  hands  any  property,  it  is  property 
in  possession,  of  which  we  have  spoken.    But  If 
the  thing  which  she  purposes  to  obtam  by  the 
contract  be  money,  or  the  ri^ht  to  dividends, 
or  any  other  right,  and  it  remains  to  be  received 
or  acquired  afl^r  her  marriage,  she  herself  pos- 
sesses not  the  thing,  but  a  right  to  demand  and 
receive  the  thing ;  and  this  right  is  a  thing  in 
action  (usually  called  by  the  Konnan  French 
phrase,  a  ehose  in  action\  and  not  a  thing  in 
possession.    This  chose  in  action,  belonging  to 
the  wife,  passes  by  marriage  to  the  husband, 
but  not  absolutely.    What  he  acquires  is  the 
right  to  reduce  it  to  possession,  and  thereby 
make  it  absolutely  his  own.    But  he  is  not 
obliged  to  reduce  it  to  possession ;  and  if  he 
does  not,  and  dies,  the  wife  surviving  him,  aU 
his  right  is  gone,  and  the  chose  in  action  re- 
mains as  absolutely  the  property  of  the  widow 
as  it  would  have  been  had  she  never  married. 
The  principal  choses  in  action  to  which  this  rule 
applies  are  notes,  biDs  of  exchange,  and  evi- 
dences of  debt  generally,  and  scrip  or  stocks 
standing  in  her  name.    The  principal  ways  of 
reducing  it  to  his  possession  are  four :  by  col- 
lecting and  receiving  the  debt  for  his  own  use ; 
making  a  new  ocmtraot  wit^  the  debtor,  in  hb 
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own  name^  in  saMitation  for  her  name :  bar-    and  which  his  assignees  do  not  acquire  by  bis 
ing  the  scrip  or  certificates  or  other  eTidences    insolvent  nor  his  creditors  by  attachment, 


<^debt  transferred  to  himself  and  his  own  name ; 
or  suing  the  debt  and  reoovering  a  indgment 
upon  it    If  she  dies  before  him,  and  before  he 
has  reduced  them  to  his  own  possesdon,  he 
may  now  do  so  as  her  administrator,  and  then 
retain  them  for  his  own  benefit  as  her  next  of 
kin.    And  it  seems  now  that  if  he  obtains  pos- 
session of  them  and  their  proceeds,  after  her 
deadi.  without  taking  out  letters  of  administra- 
tion, his  title  is  perfect,  and  he  need  not  take 
them  ont ;  bnt  this  is  not  certain.    If  he  dies 
(haying  snrviyed  her)  without  having  reduced 
them  to  possession,  his  next  of  kin  may  take  out 
letters  as  her  administrator,  and  reduce  the 
choses  in  action  to  possession  for  his  heirs.    In 
regard  to  Ibe  wife's  contracts  against  herself, 
«. «.,  the  debts  she  owes  at  the  time  of  marriage, 
the  general  rule  is  that  the  husband  is  an- 
swerable for  all  of  these.    The  creditor  may 
demand  ^yment  of  the  husband,  and  may  sue 
him.     This  is  eaualiy  true  of  the  debts  which 
had  matured  and  become  due  before  marriage, 
and  of  those  which  were  not  payable  until  af- 
terward ;  and  his  liability  for  her  debts  is  the 
same,  whether  he  receives  much  with  her,  or 
little,  or  nothing.    But  this  liability  is  not  ab- 
solute ;  for  if  she  dies  before  he  pays  the  debt, 
and  before  a  judgment  is  recovered  against  him, 
his  liability  ceases.    But  if  she  leaves  choses  in 
action  not  reduced  to  the  husband's  possession, 
these  are  still  liable  for  her  debts,  and  the  hus- 
band, or  whoever  becomes,  her  administrator, 
must  apply  them  to  pay  these  debts,  and  retain 
only  the  surplus  for  the  husband  or  his  next  of 
kin.    If  he  dies  belore  he  pays  her  debts,  and 
before  judgment  is  rendered  against  him.  his 
estate  is  not  liable,  but  the  wife's  liability,  wnich 
was  suspended  durinff  his  life,  revives  at  his 
death.    This  is  true  alUiough  he  received  a  large 
property  with  her.    Thus,  if  a  single  woman 
owes  $60,000,  and  has  $216,000  in  her  hands^ 
and  as  much  more  in  notes  or  other  choses  in 
action,  and  her  husband  takes  her  money,  and 
reduces  her  choses  in  action  to  his  own  pos- 
Mflsion,  and  dies  before  he  can  be  compelled 
to  pay  the  debts,  and  gives  his  personal  prop- 
erty by  will  to  others  (which  he  may  do), 
all  her  liability  revivea,  while  all  her  means 
are  gone,  and  her  creditors  have  no  way  of 
reaching  any  part  of  what  was  her  property. 
On  one  point  there  is  irreconcilable  confiict 
among  the  American  authorities.    All  admit 
that  the  husband  may  reduce  his  wife's  choses 
in  action  for  his  own  benefit;  bnt  can  he  trans- 
ler  to  another  person  the  right  to  collect  them 
for  that  person's  own  benefit?    So,  if,  beibre 
reducing  them  to  possession  himself^  he  becomes 
inaolvent,  can  his  assignees  or  creditors  collect 
these  choses  in  action  against  his  will,  and  ap- 
ply them  to  the  payment  of  his  debts  f    There 
IS  high  authority  for  the  doctrine  that  the  hus- 
band's right  over  his  wife's  choses  In  action  is 
a  purely  marital  right,  which  he  cannot  transfer 
to  another  to  exercise  excepting  as  hia  agen^ 


and  which  he  cannot  be  made  to  exercise  him- 
self^ except  at  his  own  pleasure.    Bnt  the  pre- 
vaiUng  authority  and  practice  of  the  countrv 
seem  to  be  in  favor  not  only  of  the  husband's 
own  power  to  transfer  his  mere  right  (regarding 
this  transfer,  especially  if  for  value,  as  a  reduc- 
tion to  possession  by  the  husband),  but  of  the 
princix>le  that  the  right  itself  is  a  vested  pecu- 
niary right,  which  his  creditors  may  acquire  and 
exercise,  by  due  process  of  law,  against  his  will. 
But  courts  having  equity  powers  do,  in  some 
cases,  interfere  in  favor  of  the  wife,  and  compel 
the  creditors  to  make  some  provision  for  her. 
8.  We  will  now  consider  the  contracts  or  obli- 
gations of  the  wife  made  or  entered  into  during 
marriage.    In  the  first  place,  a  married  woman 
has,  at  common  law,  no  power  whatever  to 
make  a  valid  contract  which  shall  bind  herself 
or  her  husband.    If  monev  is  due  for  her  ser- 
vices, or  for  money  lent  by  her,  it  is  due,  not 
to  her,  but  to  him.    Her  time  and  her  labor 
and  her  money  are  all  his.    Bat  she  may  act  as 
his  agent  in  making  a  contract,  and,  if  author- 
iced  by  him,  he  is  bonnd.    This  authority  may 
be  express,  or  it  may  be  implied  fi-om  frequent 
acts  of  agency  recognized  by  him,  as  when  she 
acts  as  his  clerk,  accepting  or  paying  bills,  te. ; 
and  then  it  does  not  differ  in  law  from  a  com- 
mon agency.    There  is,  however,  an  important 
and  peculiar  agency  of  the  wife,  growing  out  of 
her  duties ;  and  this  is  an  implied  agency  for  the 
husband  in  all  domestic  matters,  as  the  hiring 
of  servants,  and  the  purchase  of  provisions  and 
of  clothing  for  the  family.    As  this  grows  out 
of  necessity,  it  is  measured  by  it;  but  the  law 
means  a  reasonable  necessity,  and  this  is  only 
an  appropriateness.    For  any  contract  of  this 
sort  made  by  her.  which  is  in  due  conformity 
with  the  husband's  means,  station,  and  manner 
of  life,  would  bind  him,  and  he  would  not  be 
permitted  to  deny  his  authority.    If  they  ex- 
ceeded this  necessity  or  appropriateness,  the 
husband  could  be  held  only  on  some  eviaence 
of  authority  or  assent,  as  that  he  knew  the 
contract,  or  saw  the  things  bought,  and  made  no 
objection.    The  question  then  occnrs,  How  &r 
is  the  husband  bound  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  the  wife?    The  general  rule  on  this  subject 
is,  that  he  is  bound  to  supply  her  with  all  neces- 
saries, which  means  in  this  case  all  her  reason- 
able wants,  while  they  live  together.    If  they 
separate  because  he  drives  her  away  without 
svdfficient  canse,  the  same  liability  continues ; 
and  then  he  is  responsible  for  any  debts  she 
may  contract  for  this  purpose.     Even  Lord 
Eldon  declared  that  "where  a  man  turns  his 
wife  out  of  doors,  he  sends  with  her  credit  for 
her  reasonable  expenses."    ^8  Espinasse,  260.) 
There  can  hardly  oe  a  sufficient  canse  for  thus 
casting  her  off  without  his  liability  for  her  sub- 
sistence, unless  it  be  her  adultery ;  but  this 
certdnly  is  sufficient.    If,  however,  she  volun- 
tarily leaves  him.  she  cannot  ccury  his  credit 
Willi  her,  unless  sne  leaves  with  sufficient  cause. 
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It  has  been  held  in  England  that  crael  treat- 
ment, oonflnexnent  in  her  chamber  nnder  pre- 
tence of  her  insanity,  and  taking  a  mistreea  mto 
his  honae,  were  not  sufficient  cause ;  and  that  if 
the  wife  then  escaped  and  fled,  the  hnsband  was 
not  liable  for  necessaries  supplied  to  her.  (8 
Taunton,  421.)  But  this  ease  has  been  disap- 
proved in  England,  and  it  was  declared  in  New 
York  that  such  doctrine  cannot  be  law  in  a 
Christian  country.  (^  Denio,  46.)  While  the 
law  is  now  prettj  well  settled,  both  in  Eng^d 
and  in  this  country,  as  to  when  the  husband  is 
liable  for  necessaries  furnished  to  the  wife,  and 
when  he  is  not,  a  question  of  much  moment 
remains^  and  of  late  years  has  been  much  con- 
sidered, viz. :  On  what  ground  does  this  liabiUtnr 
rest  t  It  must  rest  upon  his  authority  as  proTecL 
or  as  implied  by  law :  or  else  upon  his  marital 
duty  as  husband.  If  it  stands  upon  the  for- 
mer foundation,  it  must  follow  that  he  may 
always  prevent  his  liability  by  express  reftisal 
and  prohibition;  or,  in  oUier  words,  that  he 
always  has  the  power  to  limit  or  prevent  his 
liabiHtv.  If  it  stands  on  the  foundation  of  his 
marital  duty,  this  he  is  bound  to  discharge,  and 
his  prohibitions  are  of  no  effect.  The  former 
was  the  unquestionable  rule  in  England  and 
here  until  very  recently,  no  other  ^und  for 
the  husband's  liability  being  recognized  in  any 
way  than  his  authority  express  or  implied ;  and 
therefore  it  was  held,  that  if  a  wife  lived  with 
her  husband,  no  one  could  recover  from  him 
the  price  of  any  necessaries  supplied  to  her,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  against  his  prohibition. 
Thus,  Chief  Justice  Hale  said  (1  Siderfin,  109) : 
^^  The  law  will  not  presume  so  much  iU,  as  tliat 
a  husband  should  not  provide  for  his  wife's  ne- 
cessities." At  length,  however,  it  began  to  be 
seen  that  there  might  be  cases  of  incapacity, 
as  where  the  husband  was  wholly  insane,  and 
could  not  be  supposed  to  constitute  an  agent 
or  confer  authonty  upon  any  one ;  and  yet  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  the  wife  was  to 
be  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which 
her  husband^s  means  were  amplv  sufficient  for: 
because  he  could  not  authorize  Uie  purchase  of 
them.  Again,  we  have  seen  that  the  husband 
who  drives  his  wife  abroad  sends  his  credit  with 
her ;  but  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  he  con- 
stitutes her  his  agent  strucK  the  court.  Baron 
Alderson  said  (Read  u.  Le^d,  6  Ezch.  636)  : 
*'It  is  a  monstrous  proposition  that  a  man  who 
drives  a  woman  out  of  doors,  who  hate&  who 
abominates  her,  actually  gives  her  authority  to 
make  contracts  for  him.''  In  that  case  the  prin- 
ciple was  recognized,  that  the  right  of  a  wife  to 
a  proper  support  grows  out  of  the  marital  dela- 
tion, and  that  the  liability  of  the  husband  for 
necessaries  supplied  to  her  is  a  consequence  of 
that  right  This  case  was  so  decided  in  1851 :  but 
in  1884  the  same  doctrine  had  been  hdd  in  Maa* 
saohusetts  (16  Pickering,  198),  and  it  has  been 
adopted  and  confirmed  in  New  York  (1  Sand- 
ford's  Sup.  Court  Rep.  488),  and  may  now  be 
conndered  as  the  settled  law  of  the  country. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Uiere  is 


an  essential  difTeresoe  between  the  case  wheff 
hnsband  and  wife  cohabit,  and  that  where  they 
live  iq>art  In  the  first,  the  presomption  of  law 
is  strcmg  against  the  husband ;  and  he  can  renst 
payment  for  supplies  ftoiiahed  only  by  showing 
that  they  were  not  necessaries,  either  becanse 
they  were  unreasonable  and  inappropriate  in 
kind  or  in  amount,  or  that  the  wife  was  aoffi- 
dently  supplied  elsewhere.  But  if  she  bava 
separated  from  him,  no  such  presumption  exiatSL 
Whoever  supplies  the  wifenow,  takes  upon  him- 
self the  risk  of  being  able  to  show  that  ahe 
needed  what  he  gave  her,  and  that  there  was  n» 
such  sufficient  cause  for  the  husband's  with- 
drawing his  support  of  her  as  would  destroy  lus 
liability  for  what  was  furnished  to  her. — ^As  to 
^  separation  of  husband  and  wife  by  mutual 
consent,  the  law  has  always  regarded  it  as  a  kind 
of  voluntary  divorcet  and  has  formerly  refused 
to  admit  or  aoknowledoe  it  in  any  way.  Of 
late  years,  however,  in  England  certainly,  and 
perhaps  here,  it  seems  to  be  otherwise.  It  ia 
still  a  role  of  the  common  law  that  hnsband 
and  wife  cannot  contract  with  each  other,  be- 
cause they  are  not  two  persons,  but  <me.  Henoe 
no  bargain  which  they  can  make  directly  with 
each  other  has  any  force  or  effect  at  law.  But 
if  they  make  their  bargain  through  and  by 
means  of  a  third  person,  byway  of  trustee,  and 
enter  into  certain  covenants  with  him,  a  court 
of  equity,  and  for  some  purposes  a  court  of  law, 
would  permit  this  tmstee  to  maintain  such 
actions  as  might  be  necessary  to  give  full  effect 
to  the  bargain,  although  its  only  purpose  were  to 
provide  for  the  separation  of  the  parties.  There 
are,  however,  two  qualifications  to  this  rule. 
One  is,  that  if  the  court  see  that  the  terms 
of  separation  are  catching,  oppressive,  or  un- 
reasonable, they  will  not  cany  them  into  effect. 
The  other  is,  that  the  loeus  pcmUmUia  is  al- 
ways kept  open.  AlthouKh  the  bargain  provides 
that  the  separation  shall  be  perpetual,  and  all 
its  terms  are  founded  upon  this  supposition,  and 
are  clothed  for  this  purpose  in  the  most  strin- 
gent language,  yet,  as  soon  as  either  paitf  wishes 
the  separation  to  cease,  it  must  cease.  The 
husband  cannot  deprive  himself  of  his  right  to 
recall  his  wife;  and  she  cannot  deprive  herself 
of  her  right  to  return.  By  the  ^^  custom  of  Lon- 
don," a  married  woman  may  be  a  sole  trader 
there,  but  nowhere  else  in  England.  In  the 
United  States^  partly  by  statute  and  partly  by 
a^udication,  a  married  woman  would  genmlly 
be  permitted  to  carry  on  bnuness  on  her  own 
account,  much  as  a  single  woman  might,  in 
case  of  continued  abandonment,  or  long  im- 
prisonment of  the  husband,  or  alienage  and  non- 
residence,  or  with  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  husband,  which  might  be  inferred  from 
circumstances.  It  should  be  added,  that  the 
husband  is  liable  for  the  wife's  wrong  doings 
(or  torts  and  trespasses,  as  the  law  caUa  them) 
in  many  cases;  as  for  her  libel,  dander,  frand, 
cheating,  and  generally  for  iiyurious  miseoQ- 
dnct.  If  she  commit  a  crime  m  his  presenoe, 
the  law  preaumea  that  he  ordered  it;  but  be 
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may  Temore  this  pmsompttoii  hj  evidence  of  its 
falsity. — ^We  ahaU  now  prooeed  to  present  the 
prineipel  changes  in  the  common  lav  as  to 
nnsband  and  wife,  made  by  statnto  Ui  the  sev- 
eral states,  np  to  the  present  time,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn  them.  Provisions  of 
this  kind  are  'sometimes  inserted  in  laws  of 
which  the  title  and  general  porpoee  are  wholly 
different ;  and  in  this  or  in  some  similar  way 
some  may  have  escaped  onr  notice.  In  Maine 
a  married  woman  holds  as  her  separate  property 
whatever  was  hen  before  marriage,  or  comes 
to  her  in  good  ^th  daring  marriage,  and  her 
property  only  is  liable  for  her  debts;  and  mar- 
riage makes  her  of  fall  age  althonffh  nnder  21. 
In  New  HampeUre,  after  8  months  of  deser- 
tion, or  any  cansa  for  divorce^  she  becomes  a 
single  woman  as  to  aU  rights  or  acqoiring,  hold* 
ing,  and  dii^KMiing  of  property ;  and  the  will  of 
a  wife  passes  all  her  property,  saving  the  hns- 
band'a  tenancy  by  the  oonrtesy,  and  excepting 
that  laer  devise  or  beqnest  to  him  is  void.  In 
Vermont  the  superior  conrt  may  anthorize  a 
married  woman  to  dispose  of  her  property  in 
case  of  desertion;  and  her  will  passes  property 
aa  in  New  Hamp^ire.  In  Massachnsetts  the 
laws  are  complicated ;  bat  in  general,  &  mar- 
ried woman  aeserted  by  her  husband  has  the 
rights  of  a  single  woman ;  and  contracts  made 
for  her  benefit  are  valid  withont  the  interven- 
tion of  a  trostee,  and  she  may  make  a  will 
with  the  hnsband*s  assent,  or  for  some  pnrposes 
by  the  authority  of  the  supreme  court,  or  with- 
out any  assent  or  authorlly.  In  Bhode  Island 
the  provisions  of  law  are  substantially  similar 
to  those  in  Massachusetts.  In  Conneotiont  the 
property  held  b  v  or  cominff  to  her  is  secured  to 
her  own  nse,  the  hnsbana  for  some  purposes 
being  her  trustee,  and  he  may  be  required  to 
glTe  bonds ;  and  if  he  abandons  her,  property 
coming  to  her  is  absolutely  hers.  In  New  York 
aU  her  proper^,  whenever  acquired,  may  be 
held  ana  disposed  of  br  her,  for  her  own  use, 
and  this  alone  is  liable  for  her  debts;  and 
an  action  may  be  maintained  between  her  and 
her  husband.  In  New  Jersey  the  law  of  hus- 
band and  wife  is  mnch  as  in  New  Tork; 
but  the  wife  cannot  dispose  of  real  estate  by 


footing  as  the  personal  estate;  it  is  said  to  vest 
absolutely  in  the  husband,  but  his  power  of  dis- 
posing of  it  without  her  assent  is  much  restrain- 
ed;  he  Ib  liable  for  debts  only  as  far  as  her  prop- 
erty goes.  In  Florida  the  wife's  property  is 
secured  to  her,  and  is  alone  liable  for  her  debts ; 
and  at  her  death  he  takes  the  same  interest  as  a 
child,  and  if  there  be  no  child  he  takes  the 
whole ;  but  she  may  dispose  of  it  by  a  will.  In 
Alabama  her  property  is  secured  to  her,  and  is 
alone  liable  for  her  debts.  In  Mississippi  her 
property  is  secured  to  her,  but.  as  it  seems,  less 
perfectiy ;  her  husband  is  saia  not  to  be  liable 
for  her  ante-nuptial  debts  until  her  separate 

Property  is  exhausted,  nor  for  her  post-nuptial 
ebts  if  she  has  a  separate  estate :  and  she  can- 
not make  a  wilL  In  Louisiana  ner  rights  and 
obligations  are  peculiar ;  we  cannot  give  with- 
in a  reasonable  space  even  a  condensed  state- 
ment of  them ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are 
founded  on  the  rules  of  tiie  civil  law,  as  that  is 
now  modified  wherever  it  prevails^  and  tiiese 
rules  we  think  more  reasonable  than  those  of 
the  common  law.  In  Texas  her  property  is 
secured  to  her ;  but  propertv  acquired  by  eitiier, 
and  not  by  gift,  devise,  or  descent,  during  mar- 
riage, is  common  to  them;  if  there  are  no  chil- 
dren, the  survivor  of  the  two  takes  the  whole,  hot 
the  husband  may  dispose  of  it  during  his  life. 
In  Arkansas  her  prepay  may  be  held  by  her  in 
her  own  right,  and  yet  it  would  seem  Uiat  the 
wife's  personal  property  is  liable  for  the  hus- 
band's debts  contracted  after  marriage ;  she  can- 
not make  a  will  unless  empowered  by  settiement 
or  by  her  husband.  In  Tennessee  ^e  principal 
change  from  the  common  law  makes  her  prop- 
erty acquired  during  separation  not  liable  ror  lus 
debts,  unless  she  lives  with  him  again.  In  Ken- 
tucky it  is  difficult  to  state  the  general  effect  of 
the  peculiar  provisions ;  but  her  property  is  sul^ 
stantially  secured  to  her  (the  husbjEmd  having 
the  use  of  it  during  marriaseX  and  is  alone  lia^ 
ble  for  her  debts.  In  Ohio  ner  properly  cannot 
be  taken  for  the  debts  of  the  husband,  except- 
ing her  choses  in  action  reduced  to  possession 
by  him.  In  Michigan,  a  woman  acauires  by 
desertion  of  the  husband  the  rights  or  a  single 
woman ;  her  property  is  secured  to  her,  but  uie 


will,  and  if  she  does  not  dispose  of  her  personal    cannot  aispose  of  it  without  her  husband'^  con- 


eetate  her  husband  may  administer  and  retain 
it  In  Pennsylvania  a  wife  whose  husband  is 
at  sea  has  the  rights  of  a  single  woman ;  all  her 
property  is  her  own,  and  is  liable  for  her  debts, 
and  her  husband  is  not  liable ;  she  may  dispose 
of  it  by  will,  hot  he  retains  his  tenancy  by  the 
oourteffy.  In  Delaware,  there  is  an  express  pro- 
vision that  the  widow  of  one  whose  will  was 
made  before  marriage  takes  the  same  share  as 
if  he  were  intestate.  In  Maryland  the  common 
law  is  not  changed  in  any  important  particulars. 
80  also  in  Virginia.    In  North  Oarolina  there  ^her  personal  estate  is 


sent;  she  may  however  devise  it.  In  Indiana, 
the  principal  change  limits  ^e  husband's  liabil- 
ity for  her  debts  to  the  amount  of  her  propertr. 
In  Illinois  the  common  law  is  not  materiallf 
changed.  In  Missouri  her  property  is  not  liable 
for  the  ante-nuptial  debts  of  her  husband ;  and 
his  property  acquired  before  marriage  in  any 
way,  or  after  marriage  by  descent,  gift,  grant,  or 
devise,  is  liable  for  her  ante-nuptial  debts ;  she 
cannot  make  a  will  unless  empowered  by  settie- 
ment or  by  her  husband.    In  lowa^  the  law  as  to 


are  some  particular  provisiona  but  they  do  not 
vary  her  rights  materially.  In  South  Carolina 
the  principal  change  is  an  enlargement  of  her 
rights  and  obligations  as  sole  trader.  In  €toorgia 
the  real  estate  of  the  wife  is  pot  on  the  same 


r  and  intricate,  and 


amounts  to  an  imperfect  security  of  it  for  her 
benefit;  the  property  of  neither  party  is  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  other ;  by  desertion  she  ac- 
qnhres  the  rights  of  a  single  woman;  tenancy 
by  the  conrteey  is  abolished,  and  the  husband 
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has  the  same  right  of  dower  in  the  wife's  prop* 
ertj  that  she  has  in  his;  she  may  receive  girts 
or  grants  from  him  without  the  intervention  of 
a  trustee.  In  Wisconsin  the  property  of  the  wife 
isaUfleooredtoher.  InOalifomiatbelawof  hns- 
hand  and  wife  is  minutely  providedfor  by  statutes 
which  leave  little  of  the  common  law  in  force. 
All  the  property  of  either  party  at  marriage^ 
and  all  subsequently  acquired  by  gift»  descent, 
bequest^  or  devise,  is  the  separate  property  of 
that  party ;  all  property  subsequently  acquired 
by  either  par^  otherwise  is  the  common  prop- 
erty of  both.  He  has  the  management  and 
control  of  her  separate  property,  but  cannot 
alienate  it  without  her  consent;  he  has  the  ab- 
solute diflposition  of  the  common  property  and 
of  his  own  separate  property ;  dower  and  cour- 
ts^ are  abolished;  upon  tlie  death  of  either 
party,  the  common  property  is  divided  between 
the  survivor  and  the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  and 
this  latter  half  is  chargeable  with  the  debts  of 
the  deceased ;  her  separate  property  only  is 
liable  for  her  ante-nuptial  debts ;  they  may  con- 
trol these  provisions  by  marriage  contract ;  she 
may  make  a  will  with  the  written  consent  of 
her  husband;  she  may  carry  on  trade  as  a  single 
person,  upon  complying  with  certain  require- 
ments, and  her  husband  is  not  liable  for  her  debts 
contracted  in  such  trading,'  without  his  special 
written  promise.    (See  Homestrjld.) 

HUSB Ain)S,  HsBMAir,  an  American  patriot^ 
bom  in  Pennsylvania,  died  n^^  Philadelphia 
about  1794.  Bemoving  to  Orange  co.,  N.  0., 
he  became  a  member  of  the  legislature  and 
leader  of  the  '*  regulators,"  a  party  which  was 
organised  in  1768  for  the  forcible  redress  of 
public  grievances.  He  published  in  1770  a  full 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  troubles.  A  battle 
took  place  in  1771  between  Gov.  Tryon  with 
1,100  men  and  2,000  of  the  insurgents  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alamance,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated.  Husbands  escaped  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  was  concerned  in  the  whiskey  insur- 
rection in  1794,  and  was  associated  with  Albert 
CkJlatin,  Breckinridge,  and  others,  as  a  com- 
mittee of  safety. 

HUSKISSON,  WiLUAM,  an  English  states- 
man, born  at  Birch-Moreton,  Worcestershire, 
March  11,  1770,  died  at  Eccles,  Lancashire, 
Sept.  15, 1830.  He  was  orieinally  intended  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  in  his  14th  year 
went  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies.  During  a 
residence  there  of  several  years  his  mind  be- 
came thoroughly  imbued  with  revolutionary 
doctrines ;  and  he  carried  his  enthusiasm  so  far 
as  to  loin  the  socUU  de  1789,  from  which  how- 
ever ne  withdrew  in  1790,  when  his  views  un- 
derwent a  change.  In  1792  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  the  British  ambassador,  Lord  Gower, 
whose  private  secretary  he  had  become,  and 
having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Pitt,  Dundaa, 
and  other  influential  men,  received  in  1795  tJie 
appointment  of  under  secretary  of  state  in  the 
departments  of  war  and  the  colonies  under  Mr. 
Dundas.  He  soon  evinced  so  great  a  capadty 
for  business  that  he  was  frequently  consulted  by 


Pitt  on  public  matters.  In  1796  he  entered  par* 
liament,  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  two 
years,  from  1802  to  1804,  he  remained  a  mem* 
ber  until  his  death.  Pollowing  the  fortunes  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  he  retired  from  oflEice  with  him  in 
1801,  and  became  secretary  of  the  treasury  on 
the  formation  of  the  new  Pitt  ministry  in  1804. 
In  the  same  manner  he  attached  himself  to  Mr. 
Canning,  taking  ofSice  with  him  in  1807  and  re- 
tiring in  1809.  He  entered  the  cabinet  in  1823 
as  president  of  the  board  of  trade  «id  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  which  offices  he  retained  until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Canning.  In  the  Goderich  cabi- 
net and  in  that  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  he 
held  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  colonies;  in 
which  position  he  remained  until  May,  1828, 
when  the  redemption  of  a  pledge  formerly 
given  obliged  him  to  vote  against  his  colleagues, 
and  he  resigned.  As  a  public  man  he  was 
chiefly  known  by  his  speeches  on  financial  and 
commercial  subjects.  In  1810,  as  a  member  of 
the  bullion  committee,  he  recommended  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  bank  of 
England,  and  the  suppression  of  bank  notes  un- 
der the  value  of  £5.  He  is  regarded  as  the  great 
gioneer  in  the  free  trade  movemen^  althou^rii 
e  was  far  from  advocating  the  doctrines  of  the 
modem  free  traders  in  their  fulness.  In  182S 
he  carried  through  parliament  an  act  for  remov- 
ing various  restnctions  upon  commerce,  includ- 
ing a  number  of  duties  which  had  been  imposed 
for  the  protection  of  home  produce.  It  mad* 
him  the  object  of  much  abuse  from  interested 
parties ;  but  he  defended  his  measures  with  abil- 
ity, and  his  speeches  on  the  subject  are  among 
the  best  he  ever  delivered.  He  was  also  active 
in  procuring  the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws^ 
and  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  the  ex- 
portation of  machinery.  Mr.  Huskisson  kfib 
London  on  Dec.  5, 1830,  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  Liveroool  and  Manchester  rail- 
way :  and  at  Parksiae,  while  conversing  with 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  was  accidentally  run 
over  by  a  locomotive,  and  died  the  same  evening. 
HUSS,  John,  a  Bohemian  religious  reformer, 
born  July  6, 1878,  burned  as  a  herelio  at  Con- 
stance, July  6, 1415.  His  surname  was  derived 
from  his  place  of  birth,  the  small  town  of  Husd- 
netz,  on  the  border  of  Bavaria.  His.  lineage 
was  not  noble,  yet  he  was  enabled  to  pursue 
liberal  studies,  at  first  in  his  own  town,  then  in 
Praschalitz,  and  finally  in  the  univernty  of 
Prague,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1893.  In 
1398  he  began  to  give  lectures  in  phikeophy 
and  theology;  in  1401  he  became  pvesideni 
of  the  university  faculty  of  theology;  and  in 
1402  he  was  installed  preacher  in  the  Bethle- 
hem chapel,  whidi  had  becm  establbhed  10  years 
earlier  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  people  to 
hear  preaching  and  the  Scriptures  in  the  Bohe- 
mian toncue.  He  became  the  confessor  and 
friend  of  the  queen,  the  adviser  of  the  archlush- 
op,  and  the  head  of  a  party  of  young  priests  and 
scholars  who  meditated  alike  reforms  in  disci- 
pline and  in  doctrine.  The  close  relations  of  the 
English  and  Bohemian  monarchies^  as  <tf  the 
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univerBities  of  Oxford  and  Fraga^  had  bnragfat 
the  latter  city  into  aoqnaintanoe  with  the  views 
of  Wjdiffe,  and  Huaa  was  not  slow  to  embrace 
them.  His  first  ik)lemical  treatise,  I>e  Sanguine 
Chmti  Ohr^eato,  was  occasioned  by  the  pil- 
g;rlinage8  to  Wiknack  to  see  and  worship  the 
miraooloas  blood  of  Christ  there  shown  on 
the  consecrated  boat  In  saocessive  sermons 
preadhed  before  the  archbishop,  Hass  next  ar- 
raigned the  misoondoet  of  the  clergy  even  in  high 
places ;  demanded  the  despoiling  of  the<!harehes 
of  useless  ornaments,  that  the  poor  might  be  fed 
and  clothed ;  and  called  upon  the  seonlar  officers 
to  hinder  and  punish  the  open  vices  of  ecclesias- 
tics. This  bold  severity  excited  strong  opposi- 
tion, which  was  greatly  increased  when  the  or- 
dinance of  Charles  IV.,  giving  special  privileges 
to  the  native  over  the  foreign  students^  was  re- 
vived by  Hoss,  and  the  enraged  Poles  and  Ger- 
mans deserted  the  university,  depriving  the  city 
of  thousands  of  its  population ;  soon  after  whidb 
he  beciuxie  rector  of  tiie  university.  If  this  act 
of  Hubs  made  the  native  students  more  proud 
of  thehr  ohammon,  it  brought  upon  him  the  ill 
will  of  the  traaesmen  and  the  ecclesiastics,  whose 
revenues  were  by  this  means  curtailed.  Other 
outnimstanoes,  connected  with  the  papal  schism, 
aided  to  embroil  Huss  with  the  archbishop  and 
his  friends.  It  became  a  warfare  between  the 
univeraity  and  the  cathedral.  The  pope  inter- 
fered for  the  latter ;  and,  fortified  by  his  bull,  at 
the  dose  of  the  year  1400,  the  archbishop  8by- 
nek  burned  200  volumes  of  the  works  of  Wye- 
Hffe,  which  had  been  deposited  in  his  palace. 
Against  this  act  Huss  protested,  in  a  n>irited 
treatise  addressed  to  the  new  pope,  John  XXTIL, 
with  arguments  of  such  weight  that  a  commis* 
non  of  doctors  condemned  the  archbishop  for 
irregular  action.  Espedally  in  this  treatise  does 
Huss  insist  upon  the  right  of  the  people  to  have 
spiritual  instruction,  and  to  use  even  the  works 
of  unbelievers  if  their  own  faith  remcun  unharm- 
ed. The  cry  of  heresy  was  now  raised  agamst 
Huss,  and  he  was  snmmcmed  to  Home  to  answer 
this  charge.  The  court  the  university,  and  even 
the  archbishop  sent  a  defence  of  his  orthodoxy, 
and  Huss  sent  advocates  to  plead  his  cause  be- 
fore the  cardinals,  but  they  were  not  heard.  He 
was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  ordered  to  quit 
Prague:  and  the  city  was  placed  under  ban  so 
long  as  he  should  remam  there.  Finding  it  vain 
to  resist,  and  not  yet  prepared  for  an  open  war- 
fare with  Rome,  he  yielded  to  the  interdict  and 
left  the  city.  But  his  retirement  only  inflamed 
the  seal  of  his  partisans.  The  books  which  he 
wrote  at  this  period,  half  apologetic,  half  polem- 
ic, tended  more  and  more  to  widen  the  breach  * 
and  to  arouse  acts  of  violence.  The  first  words 
of  the  treatise  De  lAbrU  Mcareliearum  Legendu 
a^e :  ^*  We  ought  to  read  and  not  to  burn  the 
books  of  heretics,  if  there  is  possibly  any  truth 
in  them.''  Protesting  his  orthodoxy,  Huss  vin- 
dicates reason  and  Scripture  as  the  best  and  high- 
est grounds  of  &ith.  He  is  not  afraid  to  defend 
Wydifi'e,  so  far  as  Wydiffe  has  spoken  truth ; 
and  he  is  willing  to  go  to  the  stake  in  defence 


of  what  he  believes  to  be  truth.  He  is  ready  to 
be  a  martyr.  Such  views  were  incendiary.  An 
outbreak  in  the  city  followed ;  the  partisans  of 
Huss  were  victorious,  the  archbishop  fled,  and 
the  heretic  came  back  to  his  chapel,  embolden- 
ed to  preach  more  vehementiy  against  prevalent 
corruptions.  He  praised  the  king  for  uphold- 
ing the  cause  of  truth  and  purity  against  the 
mandates  of  ecclesiastical  power;  and  in  his 
treatise  Contra  Occultum  Adversarium^  written 
at  this  time,  he  maintains-  the  doctrine  that 
kings  have  the  right  to  rule  the  clergy  not  less 
than  the  laity.  Scarcely  had  this  commotion 
been  quieted  by  the  death  of  Sbynek  in  1411  and 
the  appointment  of  the  new  archbishop  Albic, 
when  a  more  serious  trouble  arose.  The  pope 
had  issued  bulls  of  excommunication  against 
King  Ladislas  of  Naples.  Political  reasons  in- 
duced the  court  and  university  to  side  with  the 
pope;  but  Huss  immediately  published  2  tracts 
against  the  papal  bulls.  A  reaction  followed. 
The  partisans  of  the  pope  were  insulted  in  the 
streets,  and  Huss  had  great  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing the  tary  of  his  followers.  This  blow  against 
ecclesiasticiEd  supremacy  was  followed  by  an- 
other, in  tracts  which  maintained  that  the  cleray 
were  not  owners  but  only  stewards  of  the 
wealth  in  their  possession,  which  belonged  to 
the  people  and  not  to  the  church.  Huss  now 
denounced  auricular  confession,  the  veneration 
of  images,  prayers  to  the  saints  and  the  Vir- 
gin, and  prayers  for  the  dead;  maintained 
that  not  the  priest's  word,  but  the  power  of 
Qod,  wrought  the  change  of  transubstantiation ; 
claimed  that  any  one  moved  by  the  Spirit  had 
the  right  to  preach ;  and  asserted  the  right  of 
conscience  as  against  the  ediota  of  popes  and 
coundls.  Many  of  his  former  friends  in  the 
university  now  left  him,  and  some  became  reso- 
lute adversaries.  He  was  affain  summoned  to 
Bome,  but  took  no  heed  of  the  order,  and  only 
preached  more  zealously.  He  attended  as  chap- 
lain the  burial  of  8  youug  artisans  of  Prague, 
who  were  executed  for  resisting  the  royal  edicts, 
and  celebrated  their  death  as  a  martyrdom. 
Bepeated  attempts  were  made  by  the  king  to 
compose  the  difficulties  and  to  moderate  the 
zeal  of  the  reformer,  but  without  success.  A 
decree  was  procured  from  Rome,  putting  Hubs 
again  under  ban  as  an  incomgible  heretic,  and 
requiring  all  the  parish  priests  of  Prague  to  de- 
nounce him.  The  archbishop  Albic,  unequal  to 
the  crisis,  retired,  and  left  to  his  successor, 
Conrad  of  Yechta,  the  task  of  enforcing  the  in- 
terdict. Huss  thought  it  best,  at  the  eaniest 
request  of  the  king,  to  leave  Prague  for  a  time, 
ana  found  shelter  in  his  native  town,  contenting 
himself  with  sending  tracts  and  placards  to  bo 
hung  on  the  door  of  his  Bethlehem  chapel.  In 
a  long  treatise  upon  ^^The  Church,"  he  holds 
that  the  papacy  oegan  to  exist  at  the  time  of 
Constantino,  and  that  its  usurpations  threatened 
to  secularize  and  so  to  destroy  the  gospel.  Fre- 
auent  letters  and  occasional  secret  visits  con- 
nrmed  the  zeal  of  his  partisans.  He  continued 
to  preach  in  the  cities  to  immense  crowds;  and 
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after  a  time,  to  be  nearer  Pragae,  he  removed 
hia  residenoe  to  the  oastle  of  &aoowitz,  whioh 
had  been  offered  him  as  a  refoge.  Prndenoe 
could  not  restrain  the  bitterness  of  his  inyeo- 
tive,  and  the  nnmerous  treatises  and  sermons 
whioh  oame  from  his  pen  at  this  period  are  all 
marked  by  the  same  saroastio  and  neiy  indigna* 
tion.  In  1414,  at  the  instigation  of  the  emperor 
Sigismund,  John  XXIII.  summoned  ft  general 
connoU  at  Ck)nstanoe  to  consider  and  heal  the 
numerous  troubles  under  whioh  the  ohnrch  was 
laboring.  Huss  was  cited  to  appear,  and  trust- 
ing to  the  safe-conduct  which  the  emperor 
granted  him,  against  the  advice  of  friends,  re- 
solved to  obey  and  defend  his  cause  in  person. 
On  Oct.  11  he  set  out  upon  his  journey,  travel- 
ling on  horseback,  escorted  by  4  knights,  his 
friends,  and  was  every  where  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. In  all  the  places  through  which  he 
passed,  he  gave  notice  that  he  was  ready  to  an- 
swer questions  and  explain  his  views.  Parish 
priests  assured  him  of  their  sympathy;  at  Nu- 
remberg he  held  a  long  intervkw  with  the  mer- 
chants, and  left  them  friendly  to  his  opinions. 
On  his  arrival  at  Constance  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  pope  with  a  fraternal  greeting.  "K 
John  Huss  had  killed  my  own  brother,"  said  the 
pope,  **  I  would  hinder  with  all  my  power  the 
least  injustice  to  him  during  his  stay  in  Con- 
stance.^' He  promised  even  to  suspend  tiie  for- 
mer interdict  Two  days  after  his  arrival  the 
council  opened ;  but  it  was  not  untU  Nov.  16 
that  the  first  regular  session  was  held.  Up  to 
this  time,  and  for  some  weeks  longer,  Huss 
was  free  to  come  and  go,  to  discuss  and  preach, 
and  had  begun  to  gain  confidence.  Expecting 
a  special  trial,  he  had  prepared  his  defence. 
But  his  enemies  dreaded  the  effect  of  this  per- 
sonal appearance ;  they  placarded  the  streets 
with  the  name  of  Huss  as  an  excommunicated 
heretic;  they  circulated  the  report  that  he  was 
intending  to  escape;  and  their  manoduvres  so 
far  succeeded,  that  on  Nov.  28  they  caused  the 
arrest  of  the  heretic,  his  imprisonment  in  the 
cathedral,  and  his  transfer  to  the  Dominican 
convent,  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  some  8  days 
later.  An  accusation  in  8  artides  against 
Huss  had  been  drawn  up,  and  8  commissioners 
were  appointed  by  the  pope  to  visit  him  in 
prison,  question  him,  take  down  his  answers, 
and  report  to  a  council  of  doctors.  Huss  asked, 
but  was  not  allowed,  the  assistance  of  counseL 
His  private  letters  were  opened,  his  appeals  to 
the  emperor  disregarded,  and  the  kind  treatment 
of  his  prison  keepers  could  hardly  compensate 
for  the  injustice  of  his  enemies.  The  flight  of 
the  pope,  instead  of  relieving  him,  only  aggra- 
vated his  suffering.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
strong  castle  of  Gottieben,  heavily  chained.  A 
new  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  and 
decide  in  his  affair,  and  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
1416,  he  was  removed  to  the  Franciscan  convent 
in  Constance.  On  June  6  he  had  his  first  hear- 
ing before  the  council,  which  had  already  at  a 
previous  session  condemned  the  heresy  of  Wyo- 
liffe.    The  attempt  of  Huss  to  answer  the  &st 


article  of  aooniaiioa  was  met  by  rach  a  atomi 
of  outcries,  insnlta,  and  sarcasms,  that  he  was 
unable  to  proceed;  and  the  hearing  was  ad- 
journed until  the  7th,  when  it  was  renewed  in 
presence  of  the  emperor.  He  was  accused  of 
denying  transubstantiation ;  of  treatinff  St  Greg- 
ory as  a  bnflbon ;  of  teaching  in  Bohemia  the 
doctrines  of  Wy cliffe ;  of  encouraging  his  friends 
to  resist  the  mandates  of  the  archbishop ;  of 
exciting  a  edhism  of  the  state  from  the  church ; 
of  appealing  from  the  pope  to  Christ ;  of  conn- 
selling  the  people  to  violent  and  aggrearive 
measures;  and  of  boasting  that  he  could  not 
have  been  forced  either  by  pope  or  emperor  to 
come  to  Constance,  unless  he  had  chosen  to 
come.  Some  of  these  chaigea  lie  frankly  ad- 
mitted; B(mie  he  denied.  A  third  hearing  was 
allowed  him  on  the  next  day,  when  89  articles 
extracted  from  8  of  his  works,  were  presented 
and  read,  touching  various  points  of  his  free 
teaching  concerning  the  church,  its  officers  and 
sacraments.  Huss  was  then  smnmoned  to  re- 
tract these  heresies,  which  he  dedined  to  do. 
affirming  that  he  could  not  retract  what  he  haa 
never  sidd,  nor  ought  he  to  retract  what  he  had 
said  until  its  fidsity  was  ahown.  The  threats 
and  entreaties  of  tiie  emperor  were  as  power- 
less to  move  him  as  the  subtieties  of  the  cardi- 
nal of  Cambrai,  who  was  spokesman  lor  the 
doctors.  Abundant  promises  of  &vor  were 
made  to  him  if  he  would  consent  to  recant ;  an 
ingenious  formula  was  drawn  up  which  vaiAt 
enable  him  to  overcome  his  scruples;  friendly 
visits  and  visits  of  warning  were  made  to  him 
in  his  cell;  but  no  influences  could  shake  his 
resolution.  On  June  24  the  books  of  Huss  were 
condenmed  to  be  burned  as  hereticaL  On  Jnlv 
1  a  new  deputation  came  from  the  council, 
and  on  the  6th  another  from  the  emperor;  but 
though  respectfully  listened  to,  they  could  ob- 
tain no  satisfaotion.  On  July  6  he  was  l»t>ugfat 
before  the  council  to  receive  sentence.  The 
place  of  assembly  was  densely  crowded.  After 
a  discourse  by  the  bishop  of  Lodi,  fh)m  the  text, 
^^  that  the  body  of  sin  be  destroyed,"  the  89 
articles  were  read,  together  with  the  sentenoe 
of  condemnation  of  the  books  of  Huss,  and 
finally  the  sentence  of  himself,  to  be  degraded 
from  the  priesthood  as  an  incorrigible  heretic, 
and  given  over  to  the  secular  arm.  He  was  then 
conducted  out  of  the  city  to  an  open  field,  In 
which  a  stake  and  a  pile  of  wood  had  been 
erected.  Here  he  was  again  summoned  to  ab- 
jure his  heresies,  but  at  the  summons  he  only 
knelt  and  prayed,  using  the  words  of  the  peshoos 
of  David.  As  the  fire  was  kindled,  he  began  to 
'  sing  with  a  loud  voice  iheOhriUe  eUutmy  'Oesu^ 
have  mercy.'*  and  only  ceased  when  he  was  suf- 
focated by  tne  rising  flame.  When  the  fire  had 
ceased,  the  ashes  of  the  pile  were  gathered  and 
cast  into  the  Rhine ;  all  traces  of  the  event  were 
carefully  obliterated,  and  to  this  day  the  exact 
spot  remains  uncertain. — ^The  writi^g8  of  Huss 
are  of  4  kinds,  dogmatic  and  ccmtroversia],  ex- 
egetical,  sermons,  and  epistiee.  Of  the  first  dasSy 
there  are  2T  separato  treatises,  beside  fragments^ 
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whioh  treat  of  the  blood  of  Ghrlst^  the  priest- 
hood, iadalgenoes,  the  veneration  of  images, 
and  all  the  points  at  issoe  in  that  age  conoerning 
eocleaiastical  doctrine  or  nraotice.  Of  the  class 
of  ezegetiGal  writings^  tnere  are  5  treatises, 
on  the  acts  of  Ohrist,  the  passion  of  Ohrist,  a 
commentary  on  7  chapters  of  the  1st  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  notes  on  other  canonical 
epistles,  and  an  explanation  of  10  of  the  psalms. 
In  the  class  of  sermons  there  are  88,  two  of 
which  were  written  at  Constance,  hnt  never 

CM)hed.  There  are  two  series  of  letters,  the 
of  14,  written  before,  and  the  second  of  66, 
written  after  his  departure  from  Prague  to  Con- 
stance. The  complete  works  of  Hoss  were  pub- 
lished in  quarto  at  Strasbourg  in  1626. — ^The 
Hoasites,  or  followers  of  Huss  in  Bohemia,  im- 
mediately made  the  offering  of  the  cup  to  the 
hdty  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  the  badge 
of  their  covenant.  Upon  the  death  of  Wenoes- 
las  (1419V  the  J  reftised  to  recognize  the  em- 
peror Sigismund  as  king,  whereupon  the  Hussite 
civil  war  broke  out.  They  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  the  more  moderate  Caliztines  and 
the  more  rigid  Taborites.  Ziska,  the  leader  of 
the  latter  party,  assembled  them  on  Mt.  Tabor, 
captured  Prague,  pillaged  the  monasteries,  and 
in  several  engagements  defeated  Sigismund. 
After  the  death  of  Ziska  (1424),  his  place  was 
filled  by  a  monk  named  Procopins,  who  de- 
fiMted  the  mercenaries  sent  under  the  name  of 
crusaders  by  the  emperor  and  the  papal  legates 
in  the  battles  of  Mies  (1427)  and  Tachau  (1481), 
and  whose  troops  ravaged  Austria,  Franconia^ 
Saxony,  Catholic  Bohemia,  Lusatia,  and  Silesia. 
A  cotinoil  held  at  Basel  in  1488  made  conces- 
sions which  were  accepted  by  the  Calixtines. 
The  Taborites,  r^eoting  the  compromise,  were 
vanquished  in  the  batue  of  Prague  (1484),  and 
by  tne  treaty  of  Iglau  Q486)  the  compromise 
of  Basel  was  accepted  by  Bohemia,  and  Sigis- 
mund was  recognized  as  king.  On  the  deatii 
of  Sigismund  (1487)  controversies  again  arose, 
and  civil  wars  were  prosecuted  with  no  decisive 
results,  till  at  the  diet  of  Kuttenberg  (1486^  a 
peace  was  established  by  King  Ladislas  which 
secured  the  Catholic  and  Calixtine  parties  in  the 
possessions  which  they  then  held. — See  Schubert, 
Oe$ehiehU  tUt  BumtmhriegB  (1826). 

HUSSARS  (Hung.  kAsM,  20,  and  dr,  rate),  the 
national  cavalry  of  Hungary  and  Croatia.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  some  bodies  of  light 
cavalry  in  the  armies  of  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
16th  century  every  20  houses  in  Hungary 
were  required  to  ftimish  a  soldier  with  a  horse 
and  ftamiture.  The  arms  of  the  hussars  are  a 
sabre,  a  carbine,  and  pistols.  Their  regimentals 
were  originally  a  fur  cap  with  a  roather,  a 
doublet,  a  pair  of  breeches  to  which  the  stockings 
were  attached,  and  a  pair  of  red  or  yeUow  boots. 
There  were  6  regiments  of  hussars  under  Tilly 
at  leipsic  in  1681.  The  name  first  became 
general  in  the  18th  century,  when  re^pments  of 
hussars  were  organized  in  the  principal  Euro- 
pean armies. 


HUSTINGS  (Sax.  hu^-tynge,  house  of  trialX 
the  name  of  an  ancient  court  granted  to  the  city 
of  London  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  1062. 
It  is  the  supreme  court  of  Judicature  of  the  city, 
held  annually  before  the  mayor  and  common 
council.  Winchester,  York,  Lincoln,  and  some 
other  old  English  cities,  have  had  similar  courts. 
The  name  is  now  applied  to  the  booths  wherein 
parliamentary  elections  are  conducted. 

HUSTON,  Lorenzo  Dow,  D  J).,  an  Ameri- 
can clergyman,  bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb. 
24, 1820.  He  was  educated  at  Woodford  col- 
lege ;  entered  the  Ohio  conference  of  the  Metii- 
odist  Episcopal  church  in  Sept.  1889;  was 
transferred  to  the  Kentucky  conference  in  1848 ; 
was  elected  by  the  general  conference  of  the  M. 
E.  church,  South,  editor  of  the  ^'Home  Cirde'* 
and  of  the  '^Sunday  School  Visitor"  in  May, 
1864,  and  reelected  in  1868.  He  deceived  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Emory  college,  Ga.,  in  1868. 

HUTCHESON,  Fbanois,  the  founder  of  the 
Scottish  school  oi  speculative  philosophy,  bom 
in  Ireland,  Au^.  8,  1694^  dieg  in  Gbsgow  in 
1747.  He  studied  theology  at  Glasgow,  and 
became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation 
in  the  synod  of  Ulster.  His  first  work,  an  ^^  In- 
quiry into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty 
and  Virtue"  (1720^  gave  him  distinction  among 
philosophers,  and  gained  for  him  the  friendship 
of  Archbishop  King  of  Dublin.  In  1728  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  the  '^Nature  and  Conduct 
of  the  Passions  and  Affections,"  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  appointed  professor  of  moral 
phUosophy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  from 
which  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
His  Synopiii  MetofhynoB  Ontologiain  H  Pnm^ 
matoUgiam  eomfieeteM,  and  his  PhiUwpMm 
MbraUi  Inttitntto^  were  written  as  text  books 
for  his  classes.  His  most  complete  and  elabor- 
ate work,  the  ^^  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,'* 
appeared  after  his  death  (2  vols.,  Glasgow,  1766X 
with  an  interesting  biography  by  Dr.  William 
Leechman.  His  writings  are  marked  by  puri^ 
of  style,  copiousness  of  illustration,  and  an  ami- 
able tone  of  feeling^  and  exerted  a  more  general 
influence  than  the  severe  and  profounder  com- 
pontions  of  his  contemporary  Kshop  Butler, 
with  whom  he  coincided  in  his  most  important 
prindples.  Following  in  the  path  of  Shaftes- 
bury, he  maintained  that  beside  the  6  external 
senses  we  pc^ssess  also  internal  senses,  one  of 
which  occasions  the  emotions  of  beauty  and 
sublimity  and  introduces  us  to  the  realm  of 
ODsthetics,  and  another  sives  rise  to  the  moral 
feelings.  He  introduced  the  term  moral  sense, 
which  had  been  once  employed  by  Shaftesbunr, 
and  has  continued  to  be  a  part  of  philosoph- 
ical language.  This  suggestion  of  an  inward 
source  of  ideas  was  the  first  step  taken  by  the 
Scotch  philosophy  agdnst  the  increasing  materi- 
alism of  the  school  of  Locke.  He  also  maintained 
the  existence  of  certain  metaphysical  axioms  or 
universal  propositions,  which  are  derived  not 
fh>m  experience,  but  from  the  connate  power  of 
the  mind  (numti  congenita  inUlligmdi  vi»). 
Benevolent  sentiments  and  acts  he  regarded  as 
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the  only  objects  of  moral  apfprobatioD,  and  de- 
nied that  prndenoe,  as  long  as  its  end  was  the 
profit  of  the  agent  oonld  be  aoooonted  Tirtnoas. 
HUTCHINSON,  Akhb,  the  founder  of  the 
Antinomian  party  in  the  New  England  oolo* 
Dies,  died  in  Westchester  oo.,  N.  T.,  in  Aog. 
1648.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  lincolnahire 
clergyman.  Id  Ensland  she  was  interested  in 
no  preaching  but  that  of  John  Cotton  and  her 
bro&er-in-law  John  Wheelwright,  and  it  was 
her  demre  to  enjoy  the  miniatiy  of  the  former 
which  induced  her  to  follow  him  to  New  Eng- 
land. She  arrived  in  Boston  with  her  husband, 
Sept.  18, 1684,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Boston  church,  Nov.  2,  and  rapidly  acquired 
esteem  and  influence.  She  instituted  meetings 
of  the  women  of  the  church  to  discuss  sermons 
and  doctrines,  in  which,  with  a  ready  wit,  bold 
spirit,  and  imposing  familiarity  with  Scripture^ 
sne  gave  prominence  to  peculiar  speculations 
whic&  even  on  her  voyage  had  attracted  the 
attention  and  caused  the  displeasure  of  her  fel- 
low passengers.  Such  were  the  tenets  that  the 
person  of  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  every  be- 
liever, and  that  the  inward  revelations  of  the 
Spirit,  the  conscious  judgments  of  the  mind,  are 
of  paramount  authority.  She  had  been  two 
years  in  the  country  before  the  strife  between 
her  suDDorters  and  her  opponents  broke  ont 
into  public  action.  Among  her  partisans  were 
the  young  governor  Vane,  Cotton,  Wheelwright, 
and  the  whole  Boston  church  with  the  excep- 
tion of  5  members,  one  of  whom  was  the  asso- 
ciate pastor  Wilson,  while  the  country  clergy 
and  churches  were  generally  united  against  her. 
Wilson  was  censured  by  the  church  for  a  speech 
which  he  delivered  on  the  subject  in  a  meeting 
of  magistrates  and  elders.  Soon  after  (1887) 
Wheelwright  was  censured  by  the  general  court 
ibr  a  sermon  in  maintenance  of  his  opinions 
which  was  pronounced  seditious,  but  the  gov- 
ernor protected  him,  and  the  Boston  church 
petitioned  a^nst  the  proceeding.  ^^The  dis- 
pute,'' says  Bancroft,  ^Mnfused  its  spurit  into 
every  thing;  it  interfered  with  the  levy  of 
troops  for  the  Pequot  war;  it  influenced  tbe 
respect  shown  to  the  magistrates,  the  distribu- 
tion of  town  lots,  the  assessment  of  rates ;  and 
at  last  the  continued  existence  of  the  two  op- 
posing parties  was  considered  inconsbtent  witii 
the  public  peace."  The  peculiar  tenets  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  were  among  the  82  opinions  con- 
demned as  erroneous  by  the  ecclesiastical  synod 
at  Newtown^  Aug.  80, 1687;  and  in  November 
she  was  summoned  before  the  general  court, 
and  after  a  trial  of  two  days  was  sentenced  with 
some  of  her  associates  to  banishment  fhmi  the 
territory  of  Massachusetts,  but  was  allowed  to 
remain  during  the  winter  at  a  private  house  in 
Boxbory.  It  was  her  first  intention  to  remove 
to  the  banks  of  the  Piscataqna,  but  changing 
her  phin  she  Joined  the  larger  number  of  her 
friends,  who,  led  by  John  Clarke  and  William 
Coddington,  had  been  welcomed  by  Roger  Wil* 
Hams  to  his  vicinity,  and  had  obtamed  through 
bis  influence  from  tiie  chief  of  the  Namgansetts 


the  island  of  Aqnetneck,  subsemieDtly  oaiDed 
Rhode  island.  There  a  body  politic  was  formed 
on  democratic  principles^  in  which  no  one  was 
to  be  ^accounted  a  delmquent  for  doctrine.** 
The  church  in  Boston,  from  which  she  had  been 
excommunicated,  vainly  sent  a  deputation  of 
^four  men  of  a  lovely  and  winning  spirit*'  to 
the  island  with  the  nope  of  reclaiming  her. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1642,  she 
removed  with  her  surviving  family  into  the 
territory  of  the  Dutch,  probably  fh>m  appre- 
hennona  that  Rhode  island  mi^t  not  be  a  saft 
place  of  reftige  from  the  encroachments  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  precise  locality  where  she 
settled  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  bat  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  authorities  it  was  near  Hell 
Gate,  Westchester  co.,  N.  T.  The  Indians  and 
the  Dutch  were  then  at  war,  and  in  an  invasion 
of  the  settlement  by  the  former  her  house  was 
attacked  and  set  on  fire,  and  herself  and  aU 
her  family,  excepting  one  child  who  was  oarried 
captive,  perishea  ei&er  by  the  flames  or  by  the 
weapons  of  the  savages. 

HUTCHINSON,  Jomr,  a  Puritan  colonel  in 
theparliamentaiy  service  during  the  civil  war 
in  England,  bom  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1617, 
died  in  Sandown  castte,  Kent,  Sept.  11,  1664. 
He  was  a  man  of  fiunlly  and  of  good  education, 
and  was  married  at  Richmond,  July  8,  1688,  to 
Lncv,  daughter  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  governor 
of  the  tower  of  London,  with  whom  he  subse- 
quently settled  on  his  estate  at  Owthorpe. 
Being  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  he  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  divinity,  from  which 
his  attention  was  soon  diverted  by  the  serioos 
political  questions  which  agitated  Uie  kingdom. 
A  oarefbl  investigation  of  the  matters  at  issue 
between  the  king  and  the  parliament  satisfied 
him  of  the  justice  of  the  letter's  cause,  and 
after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  he  de- 
clared for  the  parliament  and  was  appointed 
governor  of  Nottingham  castle,  which  he  held 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  afterward  rep- 
resented Nottingham  in  parliament,  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  high  court  of  judiciary  appoint- 
ed for  the  trial  of  the  king,  concurred  in  the 
sentMice  pronounced  on  him,  havinff  first  ^^  ad- 
dressed himself  to  God  by  prayer.**  The  sub- 
sequent course  of  Cromwdl,  however,  met  with 
the  disapproval  of  Hutchinson,  who  was  one  of 
the  few  honest  and  consistent  republicans  among 
the  public  men  of  En^and.  At  the  restoration 
he  was  comprehended  in  the  general  act  <tf  am- 
nesty, but  was  subsequently  arrested  on  a  sus- 
picion of  treasonable  conspire^,  and  after  a 
detention  of  10  months  in  the  tower  was  re- 
moved to  Sandown  castJe,  wheve  he  died  of  an 
aguish  fever  brought  on  by  confinement  in  a 
damp  cell. — ^Lucr  Apslbt,  wife  of  ^e  preced- 
ing^ bom  in  the  tower  of  London,  of  which  her 
fiither  was  at  the  time  governor,  Feb.  9, 1690, 
died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  She 
survived  her  husband  many  years,  and  left  a 
memoir  of  him,  dictated  by  affectionate  admi- 
ration of  her  subject,  and  valuable  as  a  record 
of  events,  and  as  presenting  many  striking  por- 
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traitB  of  pnblio  men,  althongh  too  strongly 
biassed  by  her  buBbsnd's  political  views  to  be 
oonsidered  an  impartial  record.  One  of  its 
most  interesting  features  is  the  insight  it  gives 
into  the  domestic  life  of  the  Puritan  gentry,  the 
authoress  beings  in  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Smyth,  **  often  a  painter  of  manners  as  minute 
and  far  more  forcible  than  even  Clarendon." 
According  to  the  same  authority :  "  She  will  be 
thought  to  have  united  the  opposite  virtues  d 
the  sexes,  and  to  have  been  alike  fitted  to  give 
a  charm  to  existence  amid  the  tranquillity  of 
domestic  life,  and  in  an  hour  of  trial  to  add  en- 
terprise  and  stroagth  to  the  courage  of  a  hero.'' 
Her  work  was  first  published  from  the  original 
manuscript  in  1806  (4to.,  London),  under  the 
editorial  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Junus  Hutchin- 
son, a  desoendant  Several  other  editions  have 
since  appeared,  the  last  being  that  published  in 
''Bohn's  Standard  Library"  m  1846. 

HUTCHINSON,  JoHV,  an  English  philoso- 
pher, founder  of  a  mystical  school  of  philoso- 
phy and  tlieology,  bom  in  Spennithome,  York- 
shire, in  1674,  died  Aug.  28, 1787.  After  receiv- 
ing a  oarefnl  private  education,  he  ser^'ed  as 
steward  in  several  noble  flEunilies.  As  riding  pur- 
veyor of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  then  master  of 
the  horse,  he  availed  hims^  of  his  excellent  op- 
portunities for  the  study  of  natural  history,  and 
made  a  large  collection  of  fossils.  In  1724  ap- 
peared the  first  part  of  his  '*  Moses's  Prindpia," 
m  which  he  disputed  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
gravitation.  In  the  second  part  (1727)  he  con- 
tinued his  criticisms -of  Newton,  and  maintained 
on  biblical  authority  the  doctrine  of  a  plenwrn  in 
opposition  to  that  of  a  vaeuvm.  From  this  time 
one  or  more  of  his  unoouthly  written  volumes, 
containing  a  sort  of  cabalistio  interpretation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  appeared  annually. 
His  leading  idea  is  that  the  Seriptures  contain 
the  elements  of  all  rational  philosophy  as  well 
as  of  general  religion.  The  Hebrew  language 
baa  not  only  its  literal  but  its  typical  sense, 
every  root  of  it  being  significant  of  hidden 
meanings.  With  this  elastic  principle  of  exe- 
gesis he  deduces  a  system  from  which  the  occult 
powers  of  attraction,  mvitaUon,  magi^tism, 
and  electricity  are  exdfuded,  but  according  to 
which  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  heavens  is 
the  result  of  the  agency  of  fire,  light,  and  spirit, 
the  8  material  elements  which  were  set  to  work 
in  the  beginning^  and  which  typify  the  *8  per- 
Bons  of  the  Trinity.  His  views  found  numer- 
ous followers,  among  the  more  eminent  of  whom 
'were  President  Forbes,  Bishops  Home  and 
Horsley,  Jones  of  Nayknd,  Parkhurst  the  lexi- 
oograpber,  Robert  Spearman,  Julius  Bates,  Lee, 
Hodges,  Wetherell,  and  HoUoway,  His  philo- 
sophical and  theological  works  were  pubushed 
in  London  in  18  vols.  (1749-'65). 

HUTCHINSON,  Tbomas,  governor  of  the 
province  of  Massachusetts,  m>m  in  Boston, 
Sept  9, 1711,  died  at  Brompton,  near  London, 
in  June,  1780.  He  was  the  son  of  a  merohant 
of  Boston  who  was  long  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 


1787.  After  engaging  without  success  in  com- 
merce, he  began  the  study  of  law  with  refer- 
ence to  public  life.  He  represented  Boston  for 
10  years  in  the  general  court,  of  which  he  was 
for  8  years  speaker.  He  became  judge  of  pro- 
bate m  1762,  was  a  councillor  from  1749  to 
1766,  lieutenant-governor  from  1758  to  1771, 
and  was  appointed  chief  Justice  in  1760,  thus 
holding  4  high  offices  at  one  time.  In  the  dis- 
putes which  led  to  the  revolution  he  sided  witii 
the  British  government.  His  brother-in-law, 
Andrew  Oliver,  was  iq[ypointed  distributor  et 
stamps  under  the  law  which  was  to  go  into 
effect  Nov.  1, 1765,  but  was  compelled  by  mobs 
to  resign  the  office  before  that  time.  The  man- 
sion of  Hutchinson  was  also  twice  attacked  in 
consequence  of  a  report  that  he  had  written 
letters  in  fiivor  of  the  act,  and  on  the  second  oc- 
casion (Aug.  26),  when  the  rioters  were  mad- 
dened by  liquor,  his  house  was  sacked,  the  fur- 
niture burned  in  bonfires  in  the  street,  and  many 
manuscripts  relating  to  the  history  of  the  prov- 
ince, which  he  had  been  80  years  in  coUeoting 
and  which  could  not  be  replaced,  were  lost. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  on  the  ficdlowing 
day  in  public  meeting  voted  their  abhorrence 
of  the  proceedings;  but  though  many  of  the 
actors  were  well  known,  no  one  was  punished. 
He,  however,  received  compensation  for  his 
losses.  In  1767  he  took  a  seat  in  the  council, 
claiming  it  ex  cffido  as  lieutenant-governor ;  but 
both  the  house  end  council  resisted  his  preten- 
sion, and  he  abandoned  it.  The  legislature  was 
inclined  to  restore  him  to  the  council  in  1768, 
until  it  was  announced  by  his  opponent  James 
Otis  that  he  received  an  annxial  pension  of 
£200  from  the  crown.  When  in  1769  Gov. 
Bernard  was  transferred  to  Virginia,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts  fell  to  Hutchinson. 
The  poptdar  exdtement  had  already  been  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  British  troops,  and 
alter  the  Boston  massacre  a  committee  of  citi- 
xens,  headed  by  Samuel  Adams,  forced  him  to 
consent  to  the  removal  of  the  regiments.  He 
received  his  commission  as  governor  in  1771, 
and  his  whole  administration  was  characterized 
by  duplicity  and  an  avaricious  love  of  money, 
writing  letters  which  he  never  sent,  but  which 
he  showed  as  evidence  of  his  zeal  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  province,  while  he  advised  the  estab- 
Ibhment  of  a  citadel  in  Boston,  the  stationing 
of  a  fieet  in  its  harbor,  the  prodamaticm  of 
martial  law,  and  the  transportation  of  "  incen- 
diaries'' to  England.  In  1772  I>r.  Franklin, 
tiien  in  London,  procured  some  of  his  confiden- 
tial letters,  which  were  forwarded  to  Massa- 
dinsetts,  and  ultimately  oommnnicated  to  the 
legislature  in  secret  session.  They  proved  that 
he  had  been  for  years  opposing  every  part  of 
tiie  oolonial  oonstitution,  and  urging  measures 
to  enforce  the  supremacy  of  parliament;  and 
the  result  was  a  petition  to  the  king  from  the 
assembly  and  the  council  praying  for  his  re- 
moval from  the  government.  The  last  of  his 
public  difficulties  was  when  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  nd^^boring  towns  determined  to 
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resist  the  taxation  on  teas  conaigned  by  the  East 
India  ooropony,  two  of  the  oonaigQeea  being 
sons  of  Gov.  Hatohinsott.  The  popular  com* 
mitteee  were  resolved  that  the  tea  should  not 
he  Imded,  bat  should  be  reshipped  to  London. 
A  meetiDg  of  several  tlionsand  men,  the  most 
nnmeroas  ever  held  in  Boston  (Dea  14. 1778), 
demanded  the  return  of  the  ships,  bat  toe  gov- 
ernor refused  a  pass.  The  consequence  was 
that  on  that  evening  between  40  and  50  men 
disguised  as  Indians  repaired  to  the  wharf,  and 
emptied  840  chests  of  tea,  the  whole  quantity 
that  had  been  imported,  mto  the  bay;  In  the 
following  February  the  governor  sent  a  message 
to  the  legislature  that  he  had  obtained  his  mar 
Jesty^s  leave  to  return  to  England,  and  he  sailed 
on  June  1.  The  privy  council  investigated  his 
official  acts,  and  decided  in  favor  of  **  his  honor, 
integri^,  and  conduct,''  which  decision  was  ap- 
proved by  the  king.  He  was  rewarded  with  a 
pension.  He  published  the  following  valuable 
works:  the  '^  History  of  the  Colony  of  MaBsa> 
chusetts  Bay,  from  the  First  Settlement  thereof 
in  1628  unta  the  Year  1760"  (2  vols.,  1760-'67) ; 
a  ''Brief  State  of  the  Claim  of  the  Colonies" 
(1764) ;  and  a  *' Collection  of  Ori^^nal  Papers 
rehitive  to  the  History  of  the  Colony  of  Massar 
chusetts  Bay"  (1769).  From  his  manuscripts  a 
volume  treating  the  history  of  Massachusetts 
from  1749  to  1774  was  prepared  by  his  grand- 
son,  the  Rev.  John  H.  Hutchinson,  of  Trentham, 
England  (London,  1828). 

HUTTEN,  Ulbich  von,  a  German  scholar 
and  reformer,  bom  in  the  castle  of  Steckelberg, 
Hesse-Cassel,  April  20  or  22,  1488,  died  in 
Switzerhind,  Aug.  29,  1528.  When  11  years 
old  he  was  placed  in  the  monastery  of  Rilda, 
that  he  might  there  become  a  monk ;  but  when 
only  16  he  ran  away  from  the  cloister  to  the 
university  of  Erf  art,  where  he  became  intimate 
with  such  men  as  Crotus  Rubianus  and  Eobanus 
Hesse,  Temonius,  and  many  others  who  were 
jsealonsly  pursuing  ancient  literature  and  form* 
ing  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  regular  monk- 
ish party,  which  viewed  with  disfavor  studies 
which  were  in  fact  often  carried  so  far  as  to  ap- 
narentiy  threaten  a  revival  of  heathenism.  Here 
be  was  supported  by  his  friends  and  relations. 
A  disease  then  new  to  Europe  raged  in  many 
places,  and  when  it  appeared  in  the  summer  of 
1606  in  Erfurt  both  students  and  teachers  took 
to  flight  Among  the  former  were  Hutten 
and  his  friend  Crotus.  It  was  still  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  an  educated  man  to  be  familiar  with 
the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  Hutten  accord- 
ingly studied  industriously  at  Colosne  the  writ- 
ings of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus.  This 
city  was  the  stronghold  of  the  old  system,  led 
by  the  since  notorious  Ortwein  or  Ortninus 
Gratius,  Jacobus  Hoqntraten,  Arnoldus  Tun- 
gem,  their  friend  Pfef»rkorn,  and  all  who  were 
then  termed  Bunbekndnner  or  **  Obscurants." 
Here,  in  the  head-quarters  of  monkish  peculiar- 
ities, Hutten  collected  rich  material  for  the 
strongly  characterised,  biting  sketches  of  the 
£^tolm  Obteurorum  Vvrorwn.    Even  in  Co- 


logne however,  th^  new  solrit  of  classic  stndy 
had  found  a  home  under  the  care  of  Johaimei 
Bhagius,  generally  known  as  Rhag^ns^fisticnn- 
planus,  who,  encouraged  by  Count  Naeoasr, 
endeavored  to  form  a  taste  for  the  works  of 
classical  antiouity  and  what  was  then  tanned 
poetry,  a  word  limited  by  the  Obscurants  to  pnn 
and  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  metrical  compod- 
tion.  Hutten  became  his  friend  and  soholir, 
and,  when  he  was  driven  away  by  the  dominant 
party  under  the  accusation  of  cormptmg  both 
youth  and  theology,  followed  him  to  Frankfort 
on-the-Oder,  where  a  new  nnivernty  dedicated 
to  liberal  studies  was  opened  Api^  27,  1601 
Among  the  eminent  men  here  he  found  an  oM 
friend,  Eitelwolf  von  Stein,  who  had  been  in- 
strumental as  privy  counsellor  in  indndng  tbe 
margrave  of  Brandenburg  to  found  the  umve^ 
sity,  and  who  at  once  took  him  under  his  eare. 
At  the  inanguration  Hutten  published  his  first 
poem.  Carmen  in  iMudem  Marehim^  in  praise  of 
the  mark  of  Brandenburg.  Here  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  remained  till  1608. 
The  disease  which  had  driven  him  from  Ecfort 
again  seised  on  him,  and  in  despair  he  eooght 
health  in  long,  aimless  travel.  In  nortiieni 
Germany  he  was  everywhere  warmly  received, 
but  was  wrecked  on  the  Baltic  and  reduoed  to 
great  poverty.  In  this  condition  he  went  to 
tiie  university  of  Greifiiwalde,  and  took  lodgipgi 
with  the  burgomaster  Wedeg  L6tz,  a  rapacknu 
and  cruel  wretch,  who  in  some  way  drove  him 
from  the  town.  While  flying,  the  son  and  8e^ 
vants  of  Ldtz,  having  Idd  in  wait^  caught  turn, 
beat  him  cruelly,  and  robbed  him  of  all  bis 
money  and  papers,  even  stripping  him  naked. 
In  this  conditio,  diseased  and  wounded,  he 
came  to  Rostodc,  where  he  was  well  Teoeived. 
Here  he  wrote  a  ftmous  satire  on  LOtz  {Xlag» 
gegen  LdU\  calling  on  all  the  scholars  of  the 
new  school  in  Germany  to  avenge  him.  In 
Rostock  he  lectured  on  the  dassios.  established 
intimate  relations  with  the  profesaofs,  snd 
worked  for  the  interests  of  the  classic  school 
His  work  against  Ldtz  soon  spread  over  Ger- 
many, and  his  friends  learned  from  it  what  had 
become  of  him.  Crotus  Rubianus,  now  teacher 
of  Latin  at  Fulda,  informed  him  that  his  father, 
who  had  never  forgiven  him  since  he  ran  away 
from  Fulda,  was  at  heart  glad  to  hear  of  his 
growing  reputation.  ^^  Sometimes  he  admits 
that  you  would  have  made  a  bad  monk,  and 
then  hints  a  wish  that  you  would  study  law  in 
Italy."  But  Hutten  could  not  bring  himself  to^ 
break  off  his  vagabond  life.  In  1511  he  west 
to  Wittenberg,  where  he  published  his  in 
VersificatariOf  regarded  in  its  day  as  a  master 
piece,  Thence  he  wandered,  literally  at  times 
as  a  beggar,  through  Bohennia  and  Moravia  to 
Vienna.  Tet  he  met  with  some  friends,  one  of 
whom.  Bishop  Stanislas  of  Tunso,  gave  him  a 
horse  and  money.  At  Vienna  he  found  another 
patron  in  Vadian,  and  here  ibr  a  time  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  pro^>eroQ8  and  courted. 
Finally  arriving  at  Pavia  ia  April,  1512,  Hutten 
resolved  to  study  law  in  order  to  be  reconciled 
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with  bk  &iher.  Bat  3  months  later  tihe  city  was 
besieged,  and  Hntten,  who  had  taken  nait  in  the 
eontest,  believed  himself  in  danger  of  death,  and 
wrote  his  famous  epitaph.  Plmidered  of  all  he 
possessed  by  the  Swiss  troops  of  the  emperor 
liaximilian,  he  fled  to  Bologna.  Here  his  mal- 
ady retorned,  and,  repnked  by  every  one,  badly 
treated,  and  starrbg,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in 
the  emperor's  army.  The  results  of  his  Italian 
studies  were  embodied  in  the  elegant  satire  of 
Ovrit  (Ifemo),  in  which  the  8nl]j|ixgation  of  Ger> 
many  to  Italy  was  closely  criticiiEed,  and  a  de- 
cided inclination  shown  toward  the  reformers. 
In  1514^  worn  ont  by  wretchedness,  he  left  the 
army  and  retorned  to  Germany.  He  was  in 
hot  indifferent  condition  to  seek,  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  fkmily ;  his  literary  reputation  was 
in  those  days  an  effectoal  barrier  to  church 
preferment,  and  he  was  identified  with  the 
party  out  of  power.  An  accident  now,  how- 
ever, led  him  to  the  very  height  of  popular 
&me.  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wtlrtemberg  had  rallen 
in  love  with  the  wife  of  his  cousin  Johann 
▼on  Hutten,  and  murdered  the  husband.  All 
Germany  sent  forth  a  cry  of  indignation  at 
the  outrage;  *'the  murderer's  own  defence," 
says  Gemnus,  "condemned  instead  of  ezcm- 
pating  him."  When  Hutten  heard  of  this  he 
was  travelling,  but  his  indignation  went  beyond 
bounds,  and  without  waiting  for  a  more  fitting 
place  he  wrote  on  horseback  his  '^Deplora- 
tiotts,"  in  which  he  cried  for  vengeance.  He 
availed  himself  of  this  deed  to  call  on  German 
towns  to  free  themselves  from  ducal  tyranny. 
**  He  so  pointed  out  to  the  Germans  the  tyrant, 
that  he  became  a  by-word."  The  orations 
themselves  obtained  for  Hutten  the  renown  of 
a  Demosthenes.  But  a  short  time  elapsed  be- 
fore Hutten  found  himself  in  a  new  quarrel, 
ardently  defending  Benchlin,  who  as  a  scholar 
was  protesting  against  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  all  Hebrew  books  for  which  the  Cologne  Ob- 
scurants were  elamorinff.  With  the  aid  of  many 
friends  he  published  ttie  celebrated  &i$tol4B 
Obicurorum  Vir&rutn^  a  work  which  aided  the 
reformation  more  than  an^  other  one  writing; 
and  previous  to  this  his  Triumphut  OapniowU^  a 
vigorous  book,  whose  publication  was  long  de- 
layed by  the  scruples  of  **the  prudent  Eras* 
mus."  In  Oct  1616,  Hutten  went  again  to 
Italy  to  study  law  and  regain  the  favor  of  his 
family;  but  at  Rome,  having  Tanquished  in 
fight  sinsle-handed  6  frenchmen,  one  of  whom 
he  slew,  he  fied  to  Bologna,  which  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  quit  for  a  somewhat  similar  cause, 
having  taken  part  in  a  batde  between  Italian 
and  German  students.  He  visited  Ferrara  and 
Venice,  but,  having  published  satires  against 
those  in  power,  found  it  advisable  to  take  ref* 
uge  in  Germany.  At  Aimburg  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  celebrated  Gonrad  Pentinger  to 
the  emperor,  who  gave  him  in  public  the  spurs 
of  knighthood,  while  Constance  Pentinger,  said 
to  tiave  been  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  Ger> 
many,  crowned  him  with  laurel  He  was  then 
sent  by  the  elector  of  Mentz  on  a  mission  to 


Paris,  where  he  established  intimate  reladons 
with  the  learned.  Retiribg  to  his  family  castle 
of  Steckelberg,  Hutten,  having  written  by  way 
of  introduction  several  epigrams  on  Pope  Ju- 
lius II.,  edited  the  work  of  Laurentius  Valla, 
entitled  De  FaUo  Oredita  et  EmerUita  Dtma- 
tione  GonstafUini  Magni  (1617).  This  daring 
book  caused  a.  great  sensation ;  Luther  himself 
spoke  of  it  in  1620  in  high  terms.  In  1618 
he  found  a  protector  in  iUbert,  margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  whom  he  invited  in  a  glowing 
panegyric  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  united 
Germany.  In  the  same  year  he  accompanied 
the  mai^grave  to  the  diet  of  Anasburg,  where 
Luther  was  to  reply  to  Cretan.  But  "  Hutten, 
now  the  brilliant  knight,  troubled  himself  but 
little  as  to  the  poor  Augustinian  monk ;"  he  was 
fhll  of  a  prefect  for  unitinff  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope against  the  Turks,  and  was  fascinated  with 
the  idea  of  becoming  an  influential  statesman. 
The  work  in  which  he  preached  this  crusade  he 
printed  himself  at  Bceckelberg  in  1619,  entitling 
it,  Ad  Frineipei  QermanuB,  ut  BeUmm  TureU 
innehant  Exhortatoria,  In  it  he  upbnuds  the 
court  of  Rome  and  the  German  nobility.  These 
latter  had  been  previously  more  fiercely  at- 
tacked in  hiB  *^  Dialogue  of  the  Court  Enemy," 
in  which  Hutten  boldly  assumes  a  tone  like  that 
of  modem  republicaniBm.  In  1619  he  left  the 
marsrave  to  Join  Franz  von  8ickingen  in  the 
Bwabian  league  against  his  old  enemy  Ulnch 
of  WOrtemb^.  Yet  during  this  war  he  wrote 
the  ''  Triad,"  ''  the  most  vehement  thing  which 
had  hitherto  been  written  against  Rome,"  pub- 
lished his  treatise  J)e  Owiiaei  Medieina  et 
Morbo  Oallieo.  and  edited  two  books  of  Livy, 
hitherto  unpublished.  The  war  over,  he  re- 
tired to  the  castle  of  Sickingen,  whence  he  sent 
forth  the  bitterest  attacks  on  Rome.  He  dis- 
coTered  in  the  library  of  Fulda  a  manifesto  of 
Henry  IV.  against  Gregory  VH.,  and  turned  its 
German  sentiment  to  such  account  that  Leo  X. 
demanded  him  as  a  prisoner.  Driven  from  his 
castle  by  persecution,  he  took  refuge  in  Ebem- 
burg,  whence  he  again  sent  forth  1]^ld  writings 
addressed  even  to  common  soldiers.  He  now 
began  to  write,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  German, 
and  these  tracts  are  among  his  most  daring 
productions.  For  a  short  time  he  fought  in  the 
army  of  Charles  V.  at  the  siege  of  Metz ;  and  at 
this  time  Francis  I.  ofi'ered  him  the  place  of 
oonndllor  at  his  court  with  200  florins  a  year. 
Hutten  next  wandered  to  Switzerland,  and 
iEcolampadius  led  him  to  Basel,  where  he  hoped 
for  support  from  Erasmus,  who  however  turned 
against  him,  and  even  took  pains  to  set  the 
council  of  ZOrich  against  him.  Finally  Zwingli 
obtained  for  him  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  tne 
dei^man  Schnegg  on  the  island  of  Ufhau  in  the 
lake  of  Zurich.  Here,  *^  worn  out  by  war  and 
suffering,  he  ended,  in  view  of  the  Alps,  a  life 
which  had  been  so  short,  so  tumultuous,  and  so 
ftall  of  generous  aspirations."  Among  his  other 
works  are:  Diaiogi,  IbrtunOj  F^ris  (including 
the  Tria§^  Mentz,  1620),  and  his  poems  (Frank- 
fort, 1688).    His  collectod  works  were  publish- 
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6d  bjE.  J.  H.  liftnob  (Beriin,  18Sll-*7).  Am 
Index  Bibliographictu  Eutteniawu$  was  pub- 
lished by  Booking  at  Leipaio  in  1858,  and  a  new 
edition  of  bis  works  in  7  vols,  in  1869.  Among 
the  most  recent  and  best  lives  of  Ulrioh  T<m 
Hntten  is  that  by  Stranss  (Leipsio,  1867). 

HUTTON,  Oharlbs,  an  £n^h  matbemali- 
dan,  born  in  Newoastle-on-Tjrne,  Aug.  14^ 
1787,  died  Jan.  27,  1838.  He  received  but  an 
indifferent  education,  and  acquired  his  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  withont  the  aid  of  an 
instructor.  At  tbe  ase  of  18  he  became  an 
usher  in  the  village  of  Jesmond,  and  some  yean 
later  the  master  of  the  school.  In  1760  he  re- 
moved to  Newcastle,  where,  while  teaching,  he 
wrote  his  ^*  Practical  Treatise  on  Arithmetic  and 
Book-Keeping**  (1764}.  His  '^  Treatise  on  Men- 
suration" (1771),  and  ^^Prindples  of  Bridges, 
and  the  Mathematical  Demonstration  of  the 
Laws  of  Arches'*  (1772X  attracted  much  at- 
tention, aud  led  to  his  being  chosen  in  1778 
professor  of  mathematios  in  the  royal  military 
academy  of  Woolwich.  He  was  elected  fellow 
of  the  royal  society,  Nov.  10,  1774,  and  was 
foreign  secretary  of  that  body  from  1779  to 
1783,  when  he  resigned,  owing  to  an  unjust 
charge  that  he  neglected  his  duties.  While  con- 
nected with  the  royal  society,  Hutton  publiriied 
a  large  number  of  papers  in  its  '*  Transactions," 
and  made  all  the  mathematical  calculations  for 
Maskelyne's  experiments  for  determining  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth.  About  1796  he 
undertook,  aided  by  Drs.  Pearson  and  Shaw, 
the  labor  of  abridging  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions.*' The  work  was  completed  in  1809,  Hut- 
ton  receiving  £6,000  for  his  share  in  it.  being 
compelled  by  bad  health  to  resign  his  profes- 
sorship at  Woolwich,  he  received  firom  the 
board  of  ordnance  a  retiring  pension  of  £600. 
His  principal  works,  in  addition  to  those  above 
mentioned,  are:  '^Tables  of  the  Product  and 
Powers  of  Numbers"  (Loodon,  1781) ;  "  Mathe- 
matical Tables"  (1786) ;  ''  Course  of  Mathemat- 
ios" (8  vols.,  1798);  ''Mathematical  and  Philo- 
sophical Dictionary"  (1796).  He  was  also  for 
many  years  editor  of  tbe  ''Ladies*  Diary.*' 

HUTTON,  Jaicbs,  M.D.,  a  British  natural 

Shilosopher,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  June  8, 1726, 
led  March  26, 1797.  He  entered  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  in  1740,  and  began  the  study 
of  law,  which  he  subsequently  abandoned  for 
medicine,  attending  tiie  requisite  classes  for  6 
years  in  Edinburgh,  Paris,  and  Leyden,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  Sept  1749.  He 
then  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sal  ammo- 
niac from  coal  soot,  which  was  carried  on  in 
Edinburgh  for  many  years  with  considerable 
success.  Having  inherited  from  his  father  a 
small  estate  in  Berwickshire,  he  next  betook 
himself  to  agriculture.  He  finally  removed  to 
his  native  city  in  1768,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self exclusively  to  scientific  pursuits,  especially 
the  study  of  geology,  and  while  thus  engaged 
made  several  important  discoveries.  In  1796  he 
published  the  results  of  80  years'  study  in  his 
^'  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  in  whichhe  assumes  that 
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heat  is  the  prindpal  agent  of  the  great  operationf 
of  nature.  Later  researches  in  geolo|;y  hsre 
strong  confirmed  many  of  Hutton's  views. 

HUXLET,  Thomas  Hbkbt,  an  English  nat* 
uralist,  born  about  1800.  He  was  edacated  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  natural  lustory,  became  an  aasistr 
ant  surgeon  in  the  naval  service,  accompanied 
Oapt  Stanley's  expedition  to  the  eastern  archi- 
pelago, and  made  observations  on  the  nataral  his- 
tory of  the  sea,  particularly  on  the  anatomy  and 
affinities  of  the  medusss  and  mollusca,  on  which 
subjects  he  has  written  extensively.  He  suo- 
ceeded  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  in  the  chair  of  pa- 
IfBontology  in  the  government  school  of  minefli 
in  connection  with  which  he  delivers  an  annual 
course  of  lectures  on  general  natural  histoiy. 
He  is  also  Fullerian  professor  of  physiology  at 
the  royal  institution.  He  has  recently  published 
a  large  work  with  illustrations,  entitled  *'A 
History  of  the  Oceanic  Hydrozoa." 

HUlGHENS,  Chbistian,  a  Dutch  astrono- 
mer, born  at  the  Hague,  April  14,  1629,  died 
there,  July  8, 1696.  His  fatfier  instructed  him 
till  he  was  16.  From  1646  to  1648  he  studied 
the  mathematics  and  civil  law  at  Leyden  and 
Breda.  His  first  work,  I%6oremata  de  Quadror 
tura  JSffperbole$,ElUpm^  et  Circuli^  published 
in  1661,  attracted  the  attention  of  Descartes  and 
all  the  mathematical  scholars,  of  France.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  I>e  Cireuli  MagnihtdiM 
Invmta  Nova  (1664).  In  1666  he  went  to 
France,  and  received  the  degree  of  LLD.  from 
the  Protestant  faculty  of  Angers.  On  his  re- 
turn he  turned  his  attenticm  to  theoonstmction 
of  lenses  for  telescopes.  Assisted  by  his  bro- 
ther, he  succeeded  in  making  one  with  a  focal 
distance  ofabout  10  feet  With  this  instrument^ 
more  powerfhl  than  any  that  had  been  used  be- 
fore, Huyghens  discovered  the  Ist,  now  called 
from  its  position  the  4th,  satellite  of  Satara 
He  also  first  save  a  scientific  explanation  of  the 
ring  of  that  juanet.  Galileo  had  said  that  Sat- 
urn was  sometimes  attended  by  two  globes,  one 
on  each  side,  having  no  relative  motion,  and  at 
regular  periods  entirely  disappearing  and  lea?- 
ing  the  planet  single.  Hayghens  discovered 
that  these  appearances  arose  from  the  broad 
ring  of  Saturn  being  seen  obliquely  from  the 
earth.  In  1666  he  published  a  work  on  tbe 
calculus  of  probabilities,  afterward  translated 
into  Latin  by  Schooten,  his  instructor  in  geom- 
etry, and  reprinted  in  his  IkercUationet  Mo- 
tkematicm  under  tbe  title  of  De  £atiociniu  «» 
Ludo  Alem.  In  1667  he  constructed  an  instru- 
ment to  measure  time  acourately  by  applying  the 
pendulum  to  clockwork.  His  first  pend^nm 
dock  he  presented  to  the  states-generm  of  Hol- 
land, and  asked  a  patent  for  his  invention.  Ho 
discovered  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  fin^ 
ing  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a  compoond 
pendulum,  or  the  length  of  a  simple  <Hie  vi- 
brating in  the  same  time  with  it,  wiuiont 
which  solution  no  conclusion  concerning  the 
pendulum  could  be  applied  to  those  clocks  in 
which  the  pendulums  were  necessarily  com- 
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pound.  In  his  Eonlof^um  OteiUaiorwm  (Pa^ 
ria,  1678)  there  is  a  foil  aocoant  of  his  cy- 
doidal  pendnlam,  an  interestiDg  treatise  on  the 
properties  of  the  ojdoid,  and  a  paper  De  Motu 
Oorporum  ex  Ferous&ione.  During  the  years 
1655-^63  he  made  several  joomeys  to  Franoe 
and  £DgIand.  In  1 666  ho  went  again  to  France^ 
and  received  at  this  time  a  pension  from  Lonla 
XIY.,  who  also  assigned  him  a  room  in  his  li* 
brarj.  He  stayed  in  Paris  abont  16  years,  and 
after  some  absence  returned  there  again,  and 
wrote  many  papers,  some  of  which  are  still  in 
manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  institnte.  At 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  however, 
being  a  Protestant^  he  left  France,  and  even  de- 
clined to  keep  np  his  correspondence  with  the 
academy  of  sciences,  writing  only  for  the  royal 
society  of  London,  of  which  also  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. In  1689  he  went  to  Engknd,  principally 
with  a  view  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  New* 
ton.  In  1695  he  lost  his  mind,  so  that  he  had 
only  occasionally  lucid  moments.  To  almost  all 
the  physical  sciences,  to  mechanics,  optics,  and 
astronomy,  Huyghens  contributed  some  valo* 
able  discoverv  or  some  interesting  contrivance. 
The  glasses  of  his  telescopes  were  all  made  and 
polished  by  himself,  and  he  used  the  most  pow* 
erfol  instruments  of  his  time.  He  was  the  first 
to  discover  the  nebulous  spots  in  the  sword  of 
Orion  and  in  the  constellation  of  Andromeda 
in  1656.  He  also  was  tiie  first  to  adapt  the 
telescope  to  the  measurement  of  small  angles, 
convert^ing  it  in  fact  into  the  instrument  smce 
called  «  micrometer.  In  his  Syttema  Satur- 
ninum  lie  gives  a  full  account  of  the  discoveij 
and  mechanism  of  this  instrument.  In  his 
TraiU  de  la  lumUre  |[Leyden,  1690^  he  de- 
scribes a  new  theory  ox  light,  which  nas  since 
been  more  fuUy  developed  under  the  name  of 
the  tindulatory  theory.  The  ingenuity  of  this 
theory  does  not  appear  so  much  in  the  general 
view,  as  in  his  application  of  it  to  explain  the 
equality  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflec- 
tion, and  the  constant  ratio  subsisting  between 
the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  of  ro- 
fracdoo,  and  also  the  phenpmena  of  double  re- 
fraction. His  investigations  on  double  refrac- 
tion led  him  to  the  important  discovery  of  the 
polarization  of  light  His  writings  were  very 
numerous,  and  were  most  of  them  contributions 
to  the  royal  society  of  London,  and  the  academy 
of  sciences  in  Paris.  Hie  most  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  tiiat  of  '8  GraYesande  (Ley- 
den,  1724 ;  Amsterdam,  1728). 

HTAOINTH  (hyadnthuB  orimtalis,  Linn.), 
a  flower  of  numerous  varieties,  and  all  of  great 
beauty  andfi-agrance.  The  hyacinth  is  of  orien- 
tal ongin.  To  the  Dutch  is  conceded  the  merit 
of  improving  its  qualities;  and  probably  they 
were  first  acquainted  with  it  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  About  1700  some  7  or  8 
varieties  were  known  in  England.  Miller  in 
1720  says  that  the  Haarlem  florists  had  above 
2,000  varieties,  and  their  bulbs  formed  a  most 
valuable  branch  of  commerce.  The  hyacinth 
grows  readily  from  the  seeds;  Ihey  are  sown  in 
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October,  after  they  have  ripen^  or  in  the  fol- 
lowing March.  The  new  plants  usually  flower 
in  about  6  years  from  the  time  of  sowing.  The 
hyacinth  as  seen  in  cultivation  is  of  two  sorts^ 
viz.,  single  and  double  flowered.  The  single 
hyacinth  is  preferable  in  many  respects,  as  it 
flowers  earlier,  and  its  bk)SBoms  or  beUs  are 
sweeter  scented  and  more  regular  in  shape. 
The  double  hyacinths  greatly  vary  in  size  and 
multiplicity  of  petals,  and  some  are  in  this  re- 
spect of  extraordinary  beanty.  Their  cultiva- 
tion is  simple  and  easy,  requiring  essentially  a 
soil  of  sandy  loam  and  vegetable  mould  2  feet 
deep ;  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  early  enough 
in  October  to  insnre  a  good  supply  of  flbrous 
roots  before  the  winter ;  the  beds  thus  prepared 
and  planted  should  be  protected  with  leaves, 
which  are  to  be  careftiliy  taken  away  in  the 
spring  when  the  plants  issue  from  the  earth. 
Some  sort  of  protection  from  the  rain  and  sun 
is  well,  as  very  warm  weather  in  May  is  apt 
to  injure  the  blooming.  The  hyacinth  does 
well  too  in  the  parlor ;  and  the  bulbs,  placed  in 
large  deep  pots  in  good  soil  in  November  and 
kept  cool  in  the  cellar  untU  the  next  February, 
will  blossom  flnely  when  brought  into  the  light 
and  warmth.  Such  bulbs  are  of  little  value, 
however,  for  another  season's  use.  When  used 
for  flowering  in  water,  the  water  should  b^kept 
fresh  and  pure  in  the  bulb  glasses ;  and  when  tiie 
bulbs  are  first  inserted,  the  glass  should  be  put 
in  some  cool,  dark  place  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  fibrous  roots,  without  a  strong  supply  of 
which  the  blossoms  are  worthless.  Ilus  pro- 
cess, however,  is  so  unnatnnd  that  the  plant  is 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  flowering.  It  will  be 
found  preferable  to  select  the  earliest  and  single 
kinds  for  such  purposes,  as  they  always  do  bet- 
ter than  the  double  sorts.  A  good  hyacinth, 
according  to  the  florist^s  idea,  is  one  having  a 
strong,  tall,  and  erect  stem,  supp<fftiifg  numer- 
ous flowers  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole 
may  have  a  compact  pyramidal  form,  with  the 
crown  or  uppermost  flower  perfectly  erect ;  the 
flowers  should  be  large  and  peri^y  double, 
appearing  to  the  eye  rather  convex  in  the  cen^ 
tre;  the  colors  iiiould  be  dear  and  bright, 
whether  plain  red,  white,  or  blue,  or  variously 
intermixed  and  diversified.  Strong  bright  col- 
ors are  in  general  preferred.  The  usual  colors 
of  the  hyacinth  are  blue,  both  pale  and  dark, 
red,  rosy,  crimson,  straw-colored  or  yellowish, 
called  golden,  and  pure  white.  There  is  as 
great  a  difference  in  the  readiness  with  which 
they  flower  as  there  is  in  the  beauty,  grace, 
or  even  splendor  of  their  blossoms.  In  culti- 
vating  the  several  varieties,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sult the  different  floricultural  treatises  in  which 
their  several  merits  are  set  forth. 

HYAOINTHUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of 
the  Spartan  king  Amyclas  and  Diomede,  or  of 
Rems  and  Olio,  or  of  G)balus  and  Eurotas.  He 
was  a  boy  of  great  beauty  and  the  favorite  of 
Apollo,  but  was  also  beloved  by  Zephyrus,  who 
from  Jealousy  caused  his  death  as  he  was  play* 
ing  with  Apollo,  by  blowing  the  qudt  of  the 
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god  agidiut  his  head.  ApoUo  ohanged  him  into 
the  flower  hyadnth,  QpoD  whoae  leaves  appear 
the  Greek  exdamatioa  of  woe,  AI,  AI,  or  the 
letter  Y,  beginniDfic  hb  name  (rantpdat). 

HYADES,  in  Greek  mythology,  D^phs  va- 
rioosly  described  as  being  from  d  to  7  in  num- 
ber, and  beariug  18  names.  According  to  some 
anthorities,  Jnpiter  placed  them  among  the  stars 
in  honor  of  their  care  of  the  infant  Bacchus; 
while  others  say  it  was  to  reward  them  for 
their  long  mourning  for  their  brother  Hyas, 
who  had  been  killed  by  a  wild  boar. 

HTiENA,  adigitigrade  carniToroas  mammal, 
most  nnmerons  in  Africa,  bat  found  also  in 
southern  and  middle  Asia^  where  the  genus  has 
probably  spread  while  following  the  track  of 
armies  and  carayans.  Zoologists  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  position  of  this  animal ;  the  older 
authors  place  it  in  the  feline  fkmily,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  the  single  true  molar  on 
each  side  of  both  Jaws,  and  in  the  siuffle  tuber- 
culate  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  upper  Jaw  only ; 
Waterhouse  regarded  it  as  a  small  divergent 
group  of  ^iterrina  or  civet  cats;  Linnieus 
ranked  it  in  his  genus  eanu;  and  Hamilton 
Smith  puts  it  in  juxtaposition  to  the  dogs.  It 
seems  to  be  an  osculant  type,  united  on  ti^e  one 
hand  to  the  dogs  by  the  genus  lyeaon^  and  on 
the  other  to  the  civets  by  the  genus  proteles 
(aard-wolf) ;  its  general  aspect  is  decidedly  ca- 
nine, as  also  are  most  of  its  habits.  The  dental 
formula,  according  to  Owen,  is:  incisors  f,  car 
nines  I,  premolars,  f:},  and  molars  f:|,  84  in 
all.  Tne  disposition  of  the  hyeana  is  fierce  and 
cowardly,  and  its  habits  revolting;  it  is  able  to 
witiistand  any  temperatures  and  privations, 
revels  in  the  foulest  air,  and  gorges  on  the 
filthiest  substances  when  living  prey&ils;  of 
powerful  form,  thick  skin,  and  strong  jaws  and 
teeth,  the  bands  of  hynnas  fear  not  the  lion 
and  tiger,  and  will  attack  even  man  in  tlie  night 
time.  Its  appearance  is  very  repulsive;  the 
head  is  large  and  truncated,  the  neck  short  and 
stout,  the  bodj  thick  and  short,  high  at  the 
shoulders  and  declining  rapidly  towarcl  the  tail, 
a  long  stiff  mane  from  the  nape  to  the  rump, 
and  a  short  tail;  the  gait  is  clumsy,  the  voice 
harsh  and  frightful,  the  expression  of  the  fiice 
malignant,  and  its  body  offensive  from  its  car- 
rion food  and  the  strong  odor  of  its  anal  pouch. 
The  feet  are  all  4-toed,  with  strong  non-retrao- 
tile  daws  fitted  for  digging,  the  dorsals  and  the 
pairs  of  ribs  15  or  16,  and  the  lumbar  vertebne 
4  or  5 ;  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  much  shorter 
than  the  radius  and  ulna ;  the  tongpe  is  covered 
with  hornj  papill»,  the  irides  elliptical  above 
and  circular  below,  the  erect  ears  long  and 
pointed,  and  mamma  4.  The  prevailing  color 
is  a  dismal  ochrey  gray,  with  dark  stripes  and 
spots.  The  hynna  is  among  manmials  what  the 
vulture  is  among  birds,  we  scavenger  of  the 
wilderness,  the  woods,  and  the  shore,  and  use- 
ful in  this  way  in  disposing  of  carcasses  whic^ 
otherwise  would  pollute  the  air;  often  it  attacks 
cattle  and  disabled  animals,  prowls  in  the  rear 
»of  the  larger  camivora,  whose  leavings  it  de- 


Toura,  and  digs  up  when  possible  the  deadbodiei 
of  man  and  beast;  from  this  last  undispated 
habit)  the  hyiena  has  been  regarded  as  a  h<nv 
rible  and  mysterious  creature,  and  is  the  gnb- 
jeot  of  many  superstitious  fears  and  belief 
adiong  the  Semitic  races.    Its  teeth  are  so  pow- 
erfhl  that  they  can  crack  the  bones  of  an  ox 
with  ease,  and  their  grip  is  tenacious  to  the  last 
degree;  were  its  sp^  great  and  its  courage 
equal  to  its  strength,  it  would  be  among  tbe 
most  dangerous  of  the  camivora ;  it  sometimes 
burrows  in  the  earth  or  hides  in  caverns,  bat 
generally  passes  the  day  in  the  desert,  inseoo 
mble  to  the  scorching  sun.    The  spotted  hjnmi 
(JJ.  eroeut<L,  Erxl.)  is  the  most  dog-like  (k  the 
genus ;  it  is  about  4^  feet  long  fh>m  nose  to 
base  of  tail,  the  latter  measuring  about  18 
inches,  and  the  head  about  12 ;  the  height  at 
the  shoulders  is  2^  feet ;  the  general  color  is  a 
dingy  whitish  gray,  with  small  round  brown 
^ts,  the  muzde  as  &r  as  the  eyes  and  lower 
limbs  sooty,  and  the  tail  dark;  the  mane  is 
rather  short.    It  is  found  in  South  Africa,  and 
on  the  coasts  of  Senegal  and  Guinea,  and  with 
the  next  species  is  generally  called  wolf  by  tbe 
Dntch  colonists.    It  is  fierce  but  cowardly,  and 
will  sometimes  approach  camps  and  make  se* 
vere  gashes  on  the  limbs  and  faces  of  persons 
asleep ;  it  is  said  sometimes  to  drag  off  chil- 
dren, which  from  its  strength  it  could  easily  do; 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  voice  to  a  bumaa 
laugh,  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  langfaisg 
hynna ;  it  rarely  burrows,  but  oocnpies  the 
retreats  of  other  animals,  prowling  aboat  at 
night    The  striped  hyssna  (JI.  vulgaris,  Desm^ 
or  JET.  striata^  Zimm.),  a  rather  larger  animal,  is 
found  in  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  and  Pe^ 
sia;  the  head  is  wider,  the  muzzle  foller,  and 
the  eyes  further  from  the  nose,  than  in  the 
preceding  species ;  the  hair  is  coarse  and  thick, 
of  a  dirty  gray  color,  with  transverse  dark 
stripes  on  the  sides  and  limbs;  there  is  a  stiff 
mane  along  the  back ;  the  habits  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  spotted  hyana.    There  are  some 
varieties  of  smaller  size,  and  one  with  a  skin 
almost  naked,  in  the  Nabian  deserts.     The 
brown  hysena,  or  strand  wolf  of  the  Dutch 
colonists  {K  brunnea^  Thanh.),  is  only  4  feet 
long  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  a  little  over  S 
feet  high  at  the  shoulders ;  the  hair  is  long  and 
shaggy,  of  a  dirty  yellow  color,  with  tawny  tints 
on  the  ba^k  and  irregular  stripes  on  the  sides; 
It  is  less  in  size  than  the  other  species,  and  less 
destructive  to  the  cattle  of  the  colonists.   The 
hyenas  act  very  much  the  part  of  the  wolf  « 
northern  climates,  being  equally  fierce,  cowardly 
except  at  dight  and  when  in  packs,  and  annoy- 
ing  to  the  herdsman  by  their  destruction  of 
sheep  and  oxen.^-There  are  in  Africa  oerttfn 
dog-like  animals,  the  wUde  honden  of  the  Dotch, 
and  constituting  the  genns  lyeaon  (Broob), 
which  seem  to  oonnect  the  dogs  with  the  hye- 
nas, and  which  are  believed  bj  Hamilton  Smith 
to  be  partly  tbe  progenitorsof  the  mastiff  noes ; 
the  head  is  short  and  tmncated,  the  moath 
broad,  the  teeth  strong  and  dog-like$  the  ears 
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ereet  and  large;  neok  long,  bod/  short,  the 
limbs  slender  and  highest  before;  tail  short, 
hanging  down,  and  inflexible ;  4  toes  on  all  the 
feet;  pupils  ronnd;  mammsd  8  or  10.  They 
hunt  in  packs,  being  swift,  active,  hardy,  with 
excellent  scent  and  acute  sight;  they  do  not 
burrow.  They  are  found  in  Africa  south  of  the 
creat  desert,  and  in  Arabia  and  as  far  as  the 
Indus  in  Asia.  The  hunting  hyesna  {lycaon 
venaticusy  Bnrch.)  of  the  Cape  is  about  as  tall 
as  a  large  greyhound,  with  long  legs ;  the  color 
is  ochrey,  white  on  the  breast,  with  spots  of  the 
same  edged  with  black  on  the  neck,  shoulders, 
loins,  and  croup,  with  wavy  black  streaks  on  the 
sides ;  the  muzzle  and  cheeks  black,  the  color 
passing  up  on  the  ni^e  and  down  on  the  throat 
it  hunts  in  packs  both  by  day  and  night,  fre- 
quently destroying  sheep,  and  sometimes  sur- 
prising cattle,  bitinff  off  their  tails ;  it  is  consid- 
ered untamable.  The  painted  hyssna  (L.  pietuij 
Temm.)  is  by  many  thought  to  be  a  mere  yap 
riety  of  the  last ;  it  is  about  8  feet  long,  the  tail 
1  foot  more,  and  If  feet  high  at  the  shoulders ; 
the  colors  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
animal;  it  hunts  also  in  packs,  surprising  ante- 
lopes, And  attacking  when  hard  pressed  for  food 
cattle  And  even  man ;  Bappel  says  it  looks  much 
less  like  a  hyeana  and  more  like  a  dog  than  the 
L.  vejuitieus. — In  anterior  geological  epochs  the 
hyeanas  were  not  confined  to  tropical  Africa  and 
Asia,  nor  to  the  old  world.  Tiiey  appeared  in 
Europe  toward  the  end  of  the  tertiary  age,  but 
were  most  numerous  during  the  diluvial  period, 
and  were  found  in  England,  Belgium,  and  Ger- 
many ;  there  were  about  half  a  dozen  species, 
numerous  in  individuals,  and  of  a  size  sometimes 
superior  to  the  living  animal.  In  the  Kirkdale 
and  other  caverns  of  Europe  8  species  are  found, 
of  which  the  best  known  is  .  the  JJ.  ipelaa 
(Goldf.).  In  Asia  they  were  numerous  in  the 
Himalaya  region,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  K  Sival&nns  (Gantl,  and  Falc.).  In  the 
caverns  of  Brazil  M.  Lund  has  found  abundant 
remains  of  a  hyasna  which  he  calls  J7.  neogaetf 
mixed  with  the  bones  of  rodents,  peccaries,  me- 
galonyx,  and  other  American  types,  seeming  to 
show  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  ani- 
mals in  the  modem  faunn  is  in  no  way  connect- 
ed with  their  ancient  distribution.  The  bones 
of  the  caverns  bear  unmistakable  marks  of  the 
teeth  of  hysBuas,  even  if  the  remains  of  the  lat- 
ter did  not  prove  their  existence ;  and  this  ani- 
mal seems  to  have  been  the  principal  consumer 
of  the  great  proboscidians  aud  ruminants  of  the 
dilavial  age. 

HTBLA,  the  name  of  several  cities  of  ancient 
Sicily,  the  most  considerable  of  which  were  the 
following:  I.  Htbla.  Majos,  situated  on  the 
soathern  declivity  of  )(t,  Etna,  near  the  river 
SimsBthus.  It  was  founded  by  the  Siculi,  and 
was  one  of  those  which  Pucetius,  a  chief  of 
that  people,  sought  to  unite  into  a  confederacy 
against  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians.  In  the 
time  of  Cicero,  Hybla  Mi\}or  was  an  opulent 
piunicipiuv^  but  in  that  of  Pausanias  it  was  a 
poor  deoay^  place.    Its  site  was  probably  at 


Patemo,  where  an  altar  has  been  discovered 
dedicated  to  Venus  Vittrix  Eyhlenns,  11.  Ht- 
■BLA.  Minos,  which  stood  so  near  Megara  that 
the  two  cities  were  often  confounded,  was  like- 
wise of  Siculian  origin.  It  was  chiefly  celebrated 
for  the  honey  produced  in  its  vicinity. 

•  HYBRID,  the  oflfepring  produced  by  the  union 
of  two  distinct  species  of  animals  or  plants.  It 
was  taught  by  Buffon,  Hunter,  and  other  natu- 
ralists of  the  last  century,  and  is  still  maintain- 
ed by  many,  that  such  ofl&pring  are  incapable 
of  producing  their  kind,  and  therefore  it  is  con- 
cluded that  hybridity  is  a  test  of  specific  char- 
acter. This  supposed  connection  of  hybridity 
with  specific  character  has  led  those  who  adopt 
it  to  the  firm  belief  in  the  realitv  and  distinct- 
ness of  species,  while  others  think  that  the  facts 
show  that  the  present  varieties  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  were  derived  from  comparatively 
few  original  types.  In  birds  hybrids  are  very 
numerous,  especially  in  the  gallinaceous  tribes* 
In  plants  they  are  said  to  be  so  common,  that 
some  botanists  maintain  that  botanical  species 
are  only  a  higher  and  more  permanent  type  of 
varieties,  and  retain  only  the  genera  to  designate 
the  characters  which  have  usually  been  attrib- 
uted to  species.  Notwithstanding  the  occurrence 
of  prolific  hybrids,  occasionaUy  even  in  a  state 
of  nature  for  a  generation  or  two,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  hybridity  is  by  far  the  most  common 
among  domesticated  animals  and  in  those  unnat- 
urally brought  together  by  human  art,  and  that 
the  capacity  for  fertile  hybridity  is  in  proportion 
to  the  aptitude  of  animals  for  domestication. 
The  great  source  of  confusion  in  estimating  the 
value  of  arguments  drawn  from  these  phenom- 
ena is  the  habit  of  regarding  hybridity  as  a  unit, 
whereas  there  are  degrees  in  the  series.  Dr. 
Morton  makes  4  such  degrees :  1,  that  in  which 
the  hybrids  never  reproduce,  the  mixed  ofispring 
ceasing  with  the  first  cross,  as  in  most  domesti- 
cated birds;  2,  that  in  which  the  hybrids,  in- 
capable of  reproduction  inter  m,  multiply  by 
union  with  the  parent  stocks,  as  in  the  ox  fam- 
ily ;  8,  that  in  which  animals  of  distinct  species 
produce  a  progeny  prolific  inter  m,  as  the  wolf 
and  dog,  and  other  canines ;  4,  that  which  oc- 
curs between  closely  allied  spedes,  as  among 
mankind  and  the  common  domestic  animals. 
After  all,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  hy^ 
bridity,  as  this  seems  contrary  to  the  general 
law  of  nature ;  the  comparatively  few  excep- 
tions to.  this  law  are  generally  produced  by  hu- 
man intervention  both  in  animals  and  in  plants, 
and  are  mostly  confined  to  external  modifica- 
tions, the  reproductive  system  not  being  so  im- 
pressed as  to  perpetuate  the  mongrel  breed  for 
an  indefinite  period ;  were  it  otherwise,  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  order  and  distinct 
specific  forms  either  in  the  vegetable  or  animal 
world.  Even  in  the  most  favorable  cases  among 
domestic  animals,  constant  attention  and  fre- 
quent crossing  with  the  original  species  are  ne- 
cessary to  perpetuate  the  hybrids,  and  to  keep 
them  from  Lapsing  into  one  or  the  other  of  the 
primitive  stocks.    loo  much  importance  haa 
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been  attached  to  these  phenomena  both  as  re- 
gards man  and  the  lower  mammalia,  and  the 
extent  of  the  argument  that  can  be  drawn 
from  them  la,  ^^that  the  occurrence  of  proli- 
fic o&pring  between  the  different  races  wowb 
that  there  is  a  near  aflSnitj  between  the  spe* 
cies."  The  mania  for  nnnatoral  crosses  in  mam- 
mals and  birds  at  present  prevailing  ought  to 
be  turned  to  the  profit  of  science,  in  elucidating 
the  origin  of  our  domestic  animals.  There  are 
probably  few  naturalists  now  who  would  main- 
tain that  tiie  varieties  of  cattle,  sheep,  goata 
dogs,  fowls,  &c.,  are  derived  from  a  single  wild 
original  modified  by  man's  care  or  abuse  into 
the  present  numerous  breeds.  As  there  is  no 
necessity  for  such  a  single  derivation,  since  we 
find  several  wild  species  equally  entitled  to  be 
considered  the  original,  the  geuerd  belief  seems 
to  be  that  our  domesticated  animals  have  been 
produced  by  the  crossing,  natural  or  forced,  of 
several  more  or  less  nearly  allied  species ;  in 
other  words,  that  they  are  complicated  hybrid 
races,  crossed  and  recrossed  with  each  other, 
with  the  wild  ori^als,  and  with  allied  species^ 
through  the  care  of  man,  until  the  primitive 
stocks  can  be  no  longer  ascertained  with  cer- 
tainty. These  phenomena  of  partial  hybridity, 
therefore,  affora  no  proof  that  any  one  species 
of  animals  is  the  parent  of  the  domesticated 
races.  One  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
which  has  been  made  to  turn  upon  the  phenom- 
ena of  hybridity  is  that  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race,  the  varieties  of  which,  more  or  less 
prolific  inter  m,  are  therefore  asserted  to  belonff 
to  one  and  the  same  species.  Those  who  would 
study  this  subject  intimately  are  referred 
to  the  writin|B  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton  of  Phila- 
delphia, especially  to  his  paper  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Jonnud  of  Science  and  Arts"  for  1847,  and 
to  his  letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bachman  in  the 
Charleston  ^'Medical  Journal  and  Review'*  for 
1860-^51,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the 
principal  authorities  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. See  also  Priohard's  "  Natural  History  of 
Man"  (4th  ed.  2  vols.,  London,  1855),  and  the 
work  of  0.  Darwin  on  the  "  Origin  of  Species'* 
(London,  1859). 

HYDATIDS.    See  Entozoa,  vol.  vii.  p.  225. 

HYDE,  an  E.  co.  of  N.  0.,  bordering  on 
Pamlico  sound,  and  drained  by  Pango  river ; 
area,  880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,686,  of  whom 
2,627  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface,  a 
large  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  pine,  cypress, 
and  cedar  swamps.  The  products  of  the  pine 
are  the  staples  of  export.  The  agricultural 
productions  in  1850  were  14,876  bushels  of 
wheat)  882,525  of  Indian  com,  and  12,879  of 
oats.  There  were  10  churches.  Capital,  Swan 
Quarter. 

HYDE,  Edward.    See  Oulkendox. 

HYDE,  Thomas,  an  English  divine  and  orien- 
talist, bom  in  Billingsley,  Shropshire,  June  29. 
1686,  died  in  Oxford,  Jan.  18, 1708.  He  studied 
at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  bclioame  head  li- 
brarian of  the  Bodleian  library.  He  succeeded 
Pocooke  in  1691  as  Laudian  professor  of  Arabic, 


and  soon  after  was  appointed  reg^us  profeasor 
of  Hebrew.  He  was  interpreter  of  oriental  laa- 
ffuages  to  the  court  during  the  reigns  of  Oharies 
II.,  James  II.,  and  William  lU.  He  understood 
Hebrew,  Svriac,  Persian,  Arabic,  Malay,  Arme- 
nian, and  Chinese.  The  most  important  of  lus 
works  is  Veterum  Penarum  et  Medorum  Beli- 
ffianii  Butoria  (Oxford,  1700;  best  ed.  1760). 
A  complete  edition  of  his  other  writings  ap- 
peared at  Oxford  in  1767. 

HYDE  D£  NEUYILLE,  Jsak  OmiuLimi, 
baron,  a  French  politician  of  English  descent^ 
bom  at  La  Charit6-sur-Loire,  Jan.  24)  1776, 
died  in  Paris,  May  28,  1857.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  active  and  daring  agents  of  the  Boa^ 
bons  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  mingled 
in  nearly  all  the  intrigues  for  the  subyenion  of 
the  revolutionary  governments.  After  the  18di 
Brumaire,  in  an  interview  with  Bonaparte,  he 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  restore  the  Bourbons. 
He  was  charged  by  Fonch6  with  being  an  ac- 
complice in  the  infernal  machine  plot,  but  in- 
dignantly and  successfully  deseed  himsdlf  from 
the  accusation.  He  subseqnently  removed  to 
the  United  States,  settled  ia  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  became  acquainted  &ere  with  Gen. 
Moreau,  then  an  exile,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  persuading  liim  to  retorn  to 
Europe.  Early  in  1814  he  himself  retained  to 
France,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  Bourbons, 
who  had  just  been  reinstated  on  the  throne.  He 
was  engaged  in  all  the  negotiations  and  trans- 
actions which  took  place  during  1814  and  1815, 
and  on  the  second  restoration  was  elected  by 
his  native  department  a  depnty  to  the  ehambre 
introuvablsj  where  he  was  an  uncompromising 
advocateof  the  most  reactionary  measures.  In 
1816  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiaiy 
to  the  United  States,  and  held  that  office  nntil 
1821,  when,  after  being  created  a  baron,  he  was 
recalled  to  France.  Being  ambasBador  at  Us- 
bon  in  1824,  he  rescued  and  restored  to  power 
the  old  king  John  YL,  whom  his  son  Don 
Miguel  had  imprisoned.  Thenceforth  he  grad- 
uaUy  estranged  himself  from  the  ultra-royalist 
party.  In  1828  he  entered  the  semi-liberal 
Martignao  cabinet  as  minister  of  the  navy, 
made  several  improvements  in  the  colonial 
system,  enforced  measures  against  the  AM- 
can  slave  trade,  and  favored  the  independence 
of  Greece.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1880,  he  asserted  the  claims  of  the 
duke  of  Bordeaux  to  the  throne  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  and  resigned  his  seat  on  Lonis 
Philippe  being  selected.  From  that  period  he 
devot€xi  himsdf  mainly  to  agriculture. 

HYDER  ALi  KHAN,  sultan  of  Mysore,  an 
Indian  prince  and  general,  bom  in  Dinavelli, 
Mysore,  in  1718,  died  Dec.  7, 1782.  He  was  of 
Arabian  descent,  and  son  of  a  petty  chie£  En- 
tering the  service  of  the  r^'ah  of  Mysore  in 
1749,  he  rose  in  the  course  of  10  years  to  be 
commander  of  the  forces,  and,  having  thus  tiie 
power  in  his  own  hands,  set  aside  the  nyah  inth 
a  pension  of  8  lacs  of  rupees,  and  took  possesaon 
of  the  sovereignty.    The  East  India  company, 
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becoming  jealona  of  his  abilities,  formed  an  al- 
lianoe  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  nizam  of  the 
Deocan  against  him;  but  Hyder  not  only  gained 
over  the  nizam  to  his  side,  but  for  two  years 
waged  vehement  war  on  the  British.  By  a  se- 
ries of  skilful  mancsuvres  he  managed  to  draw 
their  force  to  a  distance  from  Madras,  and  then 
at  the  head  of  6,000  horsemen  rode  120  m.  in 
8  days  and  appeared  before  the  city.  The  out- 
lying country  being  at  his  mercy,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  presidency  was  disposed  to  come 
to  terms,  and  Hyder  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  which 
the  principal  feature  was  that  the  British  should 
form  an  offensive  alliance  with  him  in  his  de- 
fensive wars.  In  1770,  the  Mahrattas  having 
invaded  his  dominions,  he  applied  to  the  British 
for  their  promised  aid,  but  could  obtain  from 
them  notning  more  than  neutrality.  By  the 
year  1778  he  had  recovered  from  the  disadvan- 
tages their  defection  had  caused  him.  Being 
once  more  threatened  by  the  same  warlike  peo- 
ple, he  again  invited  British  assistance,  but 
wiUi  a  like  result.  Incensed  by  this  conduct, 
he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas  and 
the  nizam,  and  in  1780  invaded  the  British  ter- 
ritory of  the  Carnatic,  which  he  ravaged  with 
fire  and  sword,  capturing  many  of  the  strong 
places,  but  avoiding  battle  in  the  open  field. 
The  desolation  he  brought  on  the  country  dur- 
ing the  two  years'  war  was  such  that  the  Brit- 
ish force,  and  even  the  cit^  of  Madras,  were  in 
danffcr  from  &mine.  This  war  elicited  a  re- 
markable display  of  military  talent  by  the  Brit- 
ish general  Sir  Eyre  Ooote  on  the  one  side,  and 
by  Hyder  and  the  French  officers,  of  whom  he 
had  many  in  his  service,  on  the  other.  The 
Mysore  leader  had  already  r<gected  terms  of 
acyustment  offered  by  Lord  Macartney,  the  gov* 
emor  of  Madras,  when  he  died,  and  was  suo- 
ceeded  by  his  son  Tippoo  Sultan. 

HYDERABAD,  or  the  Nizam's  Terbitobt, 
fl  oountiy  of  the  Deccan,  in  Hindostan,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  Nagpoor^.  £.  by  the  Madras  presi- 
dency, W.  and  N.  W .  by  the  Bombay  presiden- 
cy, and  N.  W.  by  GwaJior  and  the  British  dis- 
tricts of  Sangor  and  Nerbudda;  area,  96,887 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  10,000,000.  The  sur- 
face consists  chiefly  of  a  high  table-land  watered 
by  the  Godavery,  Wurda,  Kistnah,  and  several 
other  rivers,  fertile  but  not  well  cultivated. 
Wheat  and  cotton  are  the  principal  productions. 
The  climate,  owing  to  the  elevated  position  of 
the  country,  is  colder  than  is  usual  in  this  lati- 
tude. The  territory  is  crossed  by  several  good 
military  roads.  The  government  is  Mohamme- 
dan, but  the  migority  of  the  people  are  Hindoos. 
Hyderabad  was  anciently  subject  to  the  ngahs 
of  Telingana  and  Bganagur.  It  was  erected 
into  a  separate  kingdom  in  1512  by  a  Turkish 
adventurer,  and  in  1687  became  a  province  of 
the  Mogul  empire.  Azof  Jah,  an  officer  of  the 
court  cf  Delhi,  who  in  1719  governed  this  and 
the  5  other  provinces  of  the  Deccan  with  the 
title  of  Kizam-nl-mulk  ('*  regulator  of  the 
state^Oi  made  himself  independent.  On  his 
death  in  1748  tlie  succession  was  disputed  by  his 


son  Nazir  Jung,  whose  cause  was  eq>onBed  by 
the  English,  and  his  grandson  Mirzapha  Jung, 
who  was  favored  by  the  French.  The  latter 
finally  triumphed,  and  governed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  French  commander  Dupleix  until 
he  was  put  to  death  by  some  Patan  chiefl^ 
During  a  period  of  anarchy  which  followed,  the 
French  and  English  supported  rival  claimants 
for  the  sovereignty.  Nizam  Ali,  who  came  to 
the  throne  in  1761,  ravaged  the  Oamatici  but 
was  overpowered  by  a  British  force,  and  in- 
duced to  sign  a  treaty  in  1766  which  gave  to 
the  East  India  company  the  Northern  Circara. 
The  English  bound  themselves  to  n>friTitftin  a 
military  force  for  the  nizam^s  protection.  In 
the  war  between  the  British  and  Hyder  Ali, 
however,  the  nizam  sided  with  the  sultan  of 
Mysore,  but  in  that  with  Tippoo  Sultan  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  company  and  the 
peishwa,  and  received  a  share  of  the  snoils  of 
victory.  The  accession  of  territory  which  he 
then  obtained  he  subsequently  ceded  to  ^e 
British  in  lieu  of  payment  for  the  support  of 
the  British  contingent.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  Mahratta  war  in  1804  his  dominions 
were  again  enlarged.  The  miagovemment  of 
the  country  under  the  successors  of  Nizam  Ali 
plunged  Hyderabad  deeply  in  debt  The  East 
India  company  was  at  one  time  creditor  to  the 
amount  of  £500,000  or  £600,000,  and  in  liqui- 
dation they  accepted  a  cession  of  territory,  part 
of  the  revenues  of  which  were  to  be  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  subsidiary  native  force 
known  as  the  nizam^s  continffent.  The  nizam 
remained  true  to  the  British  during  the  mutiny 
of  1857-8,  and  his  dominions  were  little  dis- 
turbed except  by  marauders.  The  present  ni- 
zam, A&ul-ud-Dowlah,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  father.  May  19,  1857.— 
Htobrabad,  the  ci4[>ital  of  the  above  territory, 
is  situated  on  the  river  Miessi,  889  m.  N.  W. 
from  Madras,  814  S.  from  Nagpoor,  and  962  S. 
W.  from  Calcutta;  pop.  about  200,000,  a  large 
majority  of  whom  are  Mohammedans.  It  is  a 
weakly  fortified  town,  crowded  with  buildings, 
some  of  which  are  large  and  imposing,  having 
numerous  mosques,  and  surrounded  by  gardens 
of  remarkable  beauty.  The  British  residency 
is  a  magnificent  edifice  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  connected  with  the  town  by  a  stone 
bridge.  In  the  neighborhood  there  are  lar^pe 
water  tanks,  one  of  which  is  20  m.  in  circmt 
There  is  a  large  British  military  cantonment  at 
Secunderabad,  a  few  miles  N.  from  the  town. 

HYDRA.    See  Hkbcules. 

HYDRA,  an  island  in  the  Gredan  archipel- 
ago, off  the  £.  coast  of  the  Morea;  greatest 
length  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  about  12  m.,  greatest 
breadth  8  m. ;  pop.  about  20,000.  Its  surface  is 
rocky,  sterile,  and  mountainous.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  esteemed  the  best  sailors  of  Greece, 
and  rendered  important  services  during  the  war 
of  independence. — ^Htdba,  the  capittu  of  the 
island,  is  situated  on  a  barren  rugged  height 
on  the  N.  W.  shore ;  pop.  about  12,000.  fhe 
streets  are  steep  and  uneven,  and  the  houses 
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sabstantially  built  The  mantifactares  are  silk 
and  cotton  stafb,  soap  and  leather.  The  harbor 
is  formed  by  a  deep  bay,  but  is  neither  spacious 
nor  well  sheltered.  While  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution raged  Hydra  was  a  place  of  general  ref- 
uge for  people  from  all  parts  of  Greece. 

HYDRABAD,  a  town  of  British  India^  in 
the  province  of  Sinde,  situated  on  an  eminence 
belonging  to  the  Gni^ah  hills,  4  m.  £.  from  the 
£.  bank  of  the  Indus ;  pop.  about  24^000.  Part 
of  it  is  built  on  an  island  16  m.  long,  which  is 
formed  by  the  Indus  and  an  offset  of  that 
stream  called  the  Fulailee.  It  is  defended 
by  a  fortress  of  imposing  appearance  but  no 
great  strengUi,  and  has  manufactures  of  match- 
locks, swords,  q)ear8,  and  shields,  and  of  orna- 
mental silks  and  cottons.  The  town  is  to  be 
connected  with  Eurrachee  on  the  Arabian  sea 
by  a  railway  120  m.  long,  which  was  begun  in 
April,  1858.  Hydrabad  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  chief  ameers  of  Sinde,  who  gov- 
erned the  S.  and  principal  part  of  the  country. 
A  victory  was  gained  over  a  Sindian  force  near 
here  by  Sir  0.  Napier,  Feb.  24,  1848. 

HYDRANGEA  (Gr.  vb»p,  water,  and  ayyot, 
a  vase),  a  genus  of  shrubby  plants,  so  called 
from  their  predilection  for  water,  and  from  the 
calyx  of  some  species  resembling  a  cup,  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  scudfragcufea,  and 
natives  of  Asia  and  of  North  America.  The  spe- 
cies best  known  by  this  name  (H,  Bbrtenris)  re- 
ceived the  generic  name  of  Hortmma  from  Com- 
merson,  and  this  name  it  still  bears  in  France. 
The  common  hydrangea  was  brought  to  Eng^ 
land  from  China  in  the  year  1790.  Cuttings 
of  the  wood  or  of  the  growing  stems  wiU  root 
without  difficulty;  those  of  the  latter  make 
roots  soonest,  and  if  they  are  then  potted  in 
rich  soil,  they  will  grow  rapidly.  The  hy- 
drangea delights  in  an  unlimited  supply  of 
water,  fading  at  once  on  its  being  withheld. 
There  has  lately  been  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion a  variety  with  variegated  foliage,  nearly  all 
silvery  white.  In  some  parts  of  England  the 
common  hydrangea  stands  the  winter,  very 
severe  weather  only  killing  the  stems  to  the 
roots.  Specimens  tihere  are  mentioned  of  80 
feet  circumference,  and  producing  on  a  single 
plant  more  than  1^000  heads  or  corymbs  of 
flowers.  In  the  United  States,  even  so  far  north 
as  Boston,  it  will  survive  the  winter,  if  slightly 
protected  by  the  stems  being  covered.  The  Japah 
nydran^ea  {H,  Japanica^  Siebold),  introduced 
into  this  country  about  15  years  ago,  and  into 
England  a  short  time  previous,  is  considered  in- 
ferior in  both  leaf  and  blossom.  The  wild  hy- 
drangea (ZT.  arboreicem^  Linn.)  is  a  shrub  having 
a  stem  4  to  6  feet  high  with  opposite  branches, 
leaves  8  to  6  inches  long,  ovate,  pointed,  serrate, 
and  green  on  both  sides ;  its  flowers,  which  are 
borne  on  flat  cymes,  are  white  or  yellowish, 
and  usually  all  fertile.  The  species  ranges  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  southward  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Carolina.  The  oak-leaved  hydrangea 
(^ff.  quereifolia)  was  first  discovered  by  Bar- 
tram  in  his  travels  through  the  southern  states, 


and  is  attributed  by  Elliott  to  C^rgia.  Itvas 
carried  to  England  in  1808,  and  is  considered 
the  finest  of  the  North  American  species.  It 
has  deeply  lobed,  sinuate  leaves,  and  fine  largs 
ooryml^  of  nearly  white  flowers,  which  change 
afterward  to  purple.  In  the  gardens  at  the 
north  is  often  seen  the  snowy-leaved  hydrangea 
(JET.  nivea^  Kx.),  a  shrub  from  6  to  8  feet  high, 
with  large  leaves  of  a  silvery  whiteness  beneath, 
and  flowers  in  terminal  cymes,  having  a  fev 
showy,  white  sterile  florets  enclosing  manj 
small  green  fertile  ones.  It  grows  naturaUy  in 
the  upper  part  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinsa. 

HYDRATES  (Gr.  vd^p,  water),  componnds 
in  which  water  is  an  ingredient  in  definite  pro- 
portion. Thus  lime  (oxide  of  calcium)  slaked 
with  water  forms  a  chemical  combination  with 
a  x>ortion  of  this,  and  falls  to  a  white  powder, 
which  is  a  hydrate  of  lime  (OaO,  HO).  Hy- 
drate of  potassa  is  a  combination  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  potassa  and  one  of  water,  and  is  pe^ 
manent  even  when  exposed  to  high  temperature. 
Common  oil  of  vitricu  is  also  a  chemical  com- 
bination of  one  equivalent  of  water  and  one  of 
pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

HYDRAULIC  RAM,-  or  Watkb  Ram,  a 
machine  first  erected  by  John  Whitehurst  in 
Cheshire  in  1772,  and  improved  byMontgolfier, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  raise  a  small  stream  of 
water  to  a  considerable  height  by  the  power  af- 
forded by  a  larger  stream. with  little  fall.  The 
main  current  is  made  to  flow  through  a  pipe  from 
the  reservoir  which  feeds  it,  and  which  by  its 
elevation  above  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  for- 
nishes  the  required  power.  An  opening  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  pipe  at  the  lower  end  allows 
the  water  to  escape ;  but  this  opening  is  supplied 
with  a  valve,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  metaUic 
balL  held  within  the  pipe  in  a  sort  of  daw  di- 
rectly under  the  opening.  As  the  current  ac- 
quires velocity  this  ball,  twice  as  heavy  as  the 
water  it  displaces,  is  lifted  up  and  shuts  the  ori- 
fice of  escape.  Another  similar  but  smaDer  valve 
is  placed  on  a  short  upright  length  of  pipe  a 
little  above  the  lower. valve,  and  works  in  the 
opposite  direction,  closing -the  orifice  by  its 
descent,  and  opening  it  as  it  is  lifted  up.  .  This 
short  pipe  opens  above  into  a  strong  metallic 
chamber,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  of  water 
in  its  lower  part,  and  of  air  above.  A  tube, 
called  the  ascension  tube,  leads  from  the  water 
through  the  wall  of  the  chamber  to  any  place 
required.  The  recoil  of  the  water  throws  up 
the  valve  and  opens  the  passage  into  the  cham- 
ber, the  action  being  facilitated  by  the  spring 
produced  by  the  pressure  upon  a  body  of  air 
contained  in  an  annular  space  surroun£ng  the 
valve  box,  which  is  let  a  little  way  down  into 
the  short  upright  pipe  to  give  room  for  this 
annular  chamber.  As  the  impulse  fails  whi^ 
opens  the  upper  valve,  the  lower  one  is  relieved 
of  the  pressure  which  lifted  it  and  falls  down, 
opening  the  outlet,  and  the  other  also  falls,  clos- 
ing the  orifice  into  the  chamber,  when  the  force 
again  accumulates,  repeating  the  operation. 
With  each  stroke  a  quantity  of  water  is  iigeotp 
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ed  into  the  large  chamber.  The  air  in  the  up- 
per part  of  this  is  each  time  compressed,  and  by 
Its  elasticity  drives  the  water  up  the  ascension 
tabe,  equalizing  the  effect  of  the  strokes.  Mont- 
golfier  was  thus  able  with  a  head  of  7i  feet  to 
raise  to  the  height  of  50  feet  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter compared  with  the  whole  that  flowed  as  2 
to  21,  makiDff  the  nsefol  effect  as  64  to  100  of 
that  expended ;  but  it  is  more  commonly  about 
jf  of  that  expended.  A  uniform  flow  may  be 
obtained  without  the  air  chamber  by  using  two 
or  more  rams,  and  connecting  their  ascension 
tubes  into  one.  Water  has  thus  been  raised  at 
Marly  in  France  to  the  height  of  187  feet  The 
younger  Montgolfier  improved  the  ram  so  as  to 
obtain  for  it  a  useM  effect  of  60  per  cent.  The 
changes  introduced  were  in  the  form  of  the 
valves,  the  lower  one,  of  dish  sha|)e,  being  at- 
tached to  a  guide  stem,  which  kept  it  in  place  as 
it  worked  up  and  down,  and  was  so  contrived 
as  to  give  longer  or  shorter  play  to  the  valve  as 
circumstances  required.  For  the  annular  air 
space  was  substituted  an  air  chamber  of  similar 
form  to  the  large  one,  within  which  it  was  con- 
tained, and  into  which  it  opened  by  two  valves. 
Under  it  a  capillary  open  tube  connected  with 
the  idr  without,  and  with  each  stroke  a  Jet  of 
water  was  forced  out  and  air  returned,  the  lat- 
ter serving  to  keep  up  the  supply  required  by 
the  air  chambers.  Its  entrance  was  caused  by 
the  reduced  pressure  within  the  smaller  air 
chamber  immediately  after  the  elastic  force  had 
expended  itself,  this  pressure  for  an  instant  be- 
coming less  than  that  of  the  air  without.  When 
the  water  is  propelled  by  the  ram  to  consider- 
able height,  its  workings  are  so  violent  that  the 
ground  is  shaken,  and  uie  tremor  is  felt  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  pipe.  This  destructive 
action  is  partially  corrected  by  the  improve- 
ments introduced  in  the  rams  constructed  by 
Mr.  Birkinbine  of  Philadelphia.  In  these  the 
force  of  the  blow  of  the  larger  valve  as  it  rises 
is  received  by  a  portion  of  water  caught  be- 
tween the  valve  and  its  seat,  which  serves  as  a 
water  cushion.  Some  of  the  lareer  rams  are 
worked  by  driving  pipes  of  6  inches  diameter, 
and  one  of  these  with  a  fall  of  6  feet  is  cajpable 
of  raising  20,000  gallons  per  day  60  feet  high. 

HYDRAULICS.    See  Htdbomeohanics. 

HYDROCEPHALUS  (Gr.  Idmp,  water,  and 
icc^ciXi;,  the  head),  dropsy  of  the  brain.  Chronic 
hydrocephalus  is  commonly  the  result  of  either 
a  malformation  of  the  brain,  or  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles. 
It  is  for  the  most  mirt  congenita],  or  shows  itself 
within  a  few  weeKs  after  oirth,  though  it  some- 
times seems  to  have  been  caused  by  iz^uries 
received  on  the  head  in  early  childhood.  Con- 
genital hydrocephalus  is  occasionally  an  obsta- 
de  to  childbirth,  the  head  requiring  to  be  less- 
ened before  it  can  be  deliverod  with  safety  to 
the  mother.  When  it  occurs  after  birth,  the 
head  gradually  enlarges,  assuming  a  globular 
form,  Sie  sutures  and  fontanelle  becoming  more 
and  more  open.  As  the  nutrition  of  tiie  re- 
mainder of  the  body  is  imperfect  and  its  growth 


dwarfed,  the  contrast  between  the  immense 
head,  the  weight  of  which  the  child  is  unable 
to  sustain,  and  the  small  and  infantile  face,  gives 
the  patient  a  strange  and  characteristic  aspect. 
More  or  less  squinting  or  a  constant  rolling  mo- 
tion of  the  eyes  is  an  attendant  upon  the  disease. 
The  intellect  is  weak,  and  the  child  is  subject 
to  spasmodic  attacks  and  convulsions;  exhaus- 
tion, diarrhoea,  or   convulsions  generally  ter- 
minate the  patient's  existence  at  an  early  age ; 
in  one  instance,  however,  an  extreme  case,  the 
patient  reached  the  age  of  29  years.    A  variety 
of  remedial  means  have  been  recommended,  but 
their  effects  are  very  uncertain,  and  the  com- 
plaint when  once  fairly  established  may  be 
looked  upon  as  hopeless. — AeutsSydrocephaha, 
Dr.  Whytt  in  1768  was  the  first  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  medical  profession  to  the  fact 
that  in  a  large  class  of  cases  in  young  children, 
evidently  involving  the  brain  and  rapidly  ter- 
minating in  death,  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
were  apt  to  be  more  or  less  distended  by  a 
serous  effusion ;  to  this  effusion  the  symptoms 
during  life  were  attributed,  and  the  disease  was 
dassed  as  a  dropsy.    Toward  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  the  inflammatoir 
oriffin  of  the  disease  began  to  be  recognized, 
ana  about  the  year  1880  the  observations  of  MM. 
Rufz  and  Gherard,  at  the  hSpitdl  de$  enfanti^ 
proved  the  tubercular  nature  of  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases.    In  consonance  with 
more  correct  views  of  its  patholognr,  the  disease 
has  accordingly  been  termed  tubercular  me- 
nin^tis.    As  would  be  anticipated,  it  is  most 
apt  to  attack  feeble  and  delicate  children,  es- 
pecially those  who  have  inherited  a  tendency 
to  tubercular  complaints ;  yet  it  often  occurs  in 
those  who  until  its  invasion  have  appeared  to 
be  in  good  health.    In  the  beginning  the  child 
is  fretful  and  irritable,  it  loses  its  appetite,  and 
its  movements  are  sluggish ;  the  bowels  are  apt 
to  be  constipated,  the  evacuations  scanty  and 
offensive,  the  skin  dry,  and  the  pulse  accel- 
erated.   If  old  enough,  the  child  complains  of 
headache,  or  it  carries. its  hands  to  its  head; 
it  is  unusually  sensitive  to  light  and  noise;  it 
seems  drowsy,  but  sleeps  badly,  starting  and 
grinding  its  teeth.    Occasionally  it  appears  for 
a  few  moments  to  lose  its  consciousness,  gazing 
fixedly  with  its  eyes  wide  open,  and  then  sud- 
denly resuming  its  former  manner.    It  is  often 
attacked  with  vomiting,  which  continues,  with- 
out apparent  cause.    After  more  or  fewer  of 
these  symptoms  of  nervous  disturbance  have 
continued  for  a  variable  number  of  days,  the 
complaint  becomes  fully  formed.    The  child  re- 
mains in  a  drowsy  condition,  the  eyes  closed,  the 
brow  contracted,  and  the  countenance  expres- 
sive of  suffering.    It  is  averse  to  being  disturb- 
ed, answers  shortly  and  quickly,  and  if  old 
enough  complains  only  of  its  head  and  of  wea- 
riness.   The  skin  remains  hot  and  dry;  the 
pulise,  at  first  more  frequent,  often  suddenly 
becomes  comparatively  slow.    At  night  there 
is  an  exacerbation,  of  fever  attended  with  rest- 
lessness, and  often  with  delirium.    Sometimes 
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the  child  oontinnes  to  utter  at  intervals  a  short 
piercing  cry  chiuracteristic  of  the  disease.  The 
Dowels  remain  confined,  and  the  evacnations 
are  scanty  and  nnnatural,  thongh  the  abdomen 
is  neither  hard  nor  fttU ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
commonly  retracted.  The  pnpils  are  sometimes 
natural,  and  sometimes  one  is  dilated  while  the 
other  is  contracted ;  they  are  apt  to  be  sluggish 
to  the  inflnenoe  of  light,  and  squinting  often 
occurs.  Toward  the  dose  of  the  disease,  the 
ohUd  sometimes  fiills  into  a  state  of  stupor,  from 
which  it  cannot  be  roused ;  frequently  conynl- 
sions  ensue,  followed  by  paralysis  of  one  side, 
with  automatic  movements  of  the  other.  The 
child  often  picks  at  its  nose,  lips,  or  head,  draw- 
ing blood  and  leaving  frightful-looking  ulcera- 
tions. The  eyes  remain  constantly  half  open, 
flmy,  insensible  to  light,  and  commonly  squint- 
ing; the  cheeks  are  now  flushed,  now  pale; 
the  head  is  often  retracted ;  the  pulse  becomes 
feeble  and  exceedingly  frequent,  and  the  child 
is  more  and  more  emaciated,  until  finally  death 
after  a  variable  interval  closes  the  scene.  The 
appearance  after  death  to  which  for  a  longtime 
l£e  attention  of  observers  was  confined  is  the 
increased  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles ; 
this  varies  greatly  in  dijQTerent  cases,  and  is  in 
general  periectly  transparent.  The  pia  mater, 
and  more  especially  the  arachnoid  membrane, 
particularly  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  present  a 
milky  or  opaline  appearance ;  often  more  or  less 
yellow  lymph  is  found  underneath  the  latter 
membrane.  Beside  these  appearances,  a  number 
of  minute  granular  bodies  are  found  scattered 
within  the  membranes,  the  largest  of  them  being 
of  the  size  of  a  small  pin^s  head ;  some  of  these 
bodies  are  yellowish  and  friable,  others  grayish, 
semi-transparentj  and  resistant.  These  bodies 
are  always  associated  with  the  presence  of  tu- 
bercles in  other  organs  of  the  body,  and  the 
general  opinion  of  pathologists  is  that  they  are 
tubercular. — ^When  the  disease  is  recognized  as 
tubercular  meningitis,  the  prognosis  is  exceed- 
ingly unfavorable,  the  cases  of  cure  on  record 
beinff  few  and  doubtftil.  More  can  be  done  to 
ward  off  the  attack  of  the  disease  than  to  cure  it 
after  its  development.  To  this  end,  all  efforts 
must  be  directed  toward  strengthening  the  sys- 
tem of  the  child,  and  repressing  undue  activity 
of  the  brain  or  nervous  system.  In  the  com- 
mencement, and  when  the  diagnosis  is  still  un- 
certain, the  employment  of  mild  but  efficient 
purgatives  seems  to  be  indicated ;  calomel  with 
rhubarb  and  soda  are  among  the  most  useful. 
Occasionally  the  application  of  a  few  leeches 
to  the  head  may  be  advisable,  but  the  disease 
occurs  mostly  in  children  who  bear  depletion 
badly.  When  the  complaint  is  thoroughly  es- 
tablished, all  measures  seem  to  be  of  no  avail; 
still  a  few  cures  are  reported  which  appear  to 
have  been  obtained  by  the  employment  of  large 
doses  of  iodide  of  potassium. — ^In  rare  instances 
meningitis  appears  independently  of  a  tubercular 
origin.  Here  the  disease  occurs  in  children  who 
have  been  previously  healthy.  It  is  more  violent 
in  its  invasions,  being  commonly  ushered  in  by 


oonvulsiona,  which  often  recur  until  the  dei^h 
of  the  patient ;  and  its  course  is  shorter,  rarely 
lasting  beyond  a  week.  After  death  none  of 
the  granulations  characteristic  of  tubercular 
meningitis  are  found,  but  the  serum  effiiaed  in 
the  ventricles  is  apt  to  be  turbid,  and  pus  is 
sometimes  found  on  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
Ilie  treatment  must  be  prompt;  leeches  and 
cold  to  the  head,  active  purgatives^  and  stimulat- 
ingfoot  baths  are  recommended. 

HYDROOHLORIO  AODX  or  Chlokohydwo 
Acid,  a  gaseous  compound  of  one  equivalent  of 
chlorine  and  one  of  hydrogen  (HCl),  of  combin- 
ing  i>roportion  86.6,  long  known  in  its  aqueous 
solution  by  the  names  of  muriatic  acid,  marine 
salt,  and  spirit  of  salt,  in  reference  to  its  being 
prepared  from  sea  salt  (muriaa).  Priestley  first 
obtained  it  as  a  gas  in  1772,  and  Gaj-Lussae, 
Th6nard,  and  Davy  long  afterward  showed  that 
it  conosts  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hy- 
drogen, and  occupies  the  same  space  as  the  gases 
which  produce  it  Its  elements  mixed  leather 
slowly  combine  by  the  action  of  the  light,  bat 
instantly  with  explosion  if  exposed  to  the  diieet 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  if  an  eleclaric  spark  is  passed 
through  the  mixture,  or  a  lighted  taper  is  brought 
in  contact  with  it  The  gas  is  obtained  by  add- 
ing concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  common  salt 
placed  in  a  retort,  and  collecting  over  mercury. 
The  <$hlorine  of  the  salt  (chloride  of  sodium] 
unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  sodium,  taking  the  oxygen  of 
the  water,  forms  with  the  sulphuric  acid  sulphate 
of  soda ;  or,  by  symbols,  NaOl+SOa,  HO  yields 
NaO,  SO.+HOl.  The  gas  is  coloriess,  but  es- 
caping in  the  air  it  instantiv  unites  with  moist- 
ure present,  and  forms  a  white  cloud.  It  has  a 
strongly  acid  taste  and  a  pungent  odor.  Taken 
into  the  lungs  it  is  irrespirable,  but  when  dilat- 
ed with  air  is  not  so  irritating  as  chlorine.  It 
neither  supports  combustion  nor  is  itself  inflam- 
mable. Under  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres,  at 
60®  F.,  it  is  condensed  into  a  liquid  of  specific 
gravity  1.27.  The  density  of  the  gas  is  1269.5, 
air  being  1000.  Its  afihiity  for  water  is  such 
that  it  can  be  kept  only  in  lars  over  mercury. 
If  a  piece  of  ice  be  introduced  into  a  jar  contain- 
ing the  gas,  the  ice  is  instantiy  liquefied,  and  the 
gas  disappears.  If  tiie  jar  be  opened  under  wa- 
ter, the  water  rushes  up  as  into  a  vacuum.  A 
cubic  inch  of  water  absorbs  418  cubic  inches  of 
gas  at  69*^,  and  becomes  1.84  cubic  inches.  The 
aqueous  solution 'is  the  form  in  which  the  add 
is  commonly  known.  It  is  of  various  degrees 
of  strength,  the  strongest  readily  obtained  hav- 
ing 6  equivalents  of  water  to  one  of  acid,  40.66 
per  cent  of  real  acid,  and  being  of  specific  grav- 
ity 1.208.  This  loses  acid  by  evaporation,  com- 
ing, according  to  Prof.  Graham,  to  12  equiva- 
lents of  water  to  one  of  acid,  this  containing  25.52 
of  real  acid,  and  being  of  specific  gravity  1.1197. 
When  reduced  by  distillation  till  it  changes  no 
more,  it  contains  16.4  equivalents  of  wat^  and 
SO  per  cent  of  real  acid,  and  is  of  specific  grav- 
ity 1.0947.  The  following  table  by  Mr.  £d. 
Davy  gives  its  strengtii  at  different  densities: 
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An  approziinate  result  is  obtained  hy  nraltiplj- 
ing  the  deoimal  of  the  roecifio  gravity  hj  200.-^ 
The  pare  concentrated  acid  is  colorless,  and 
fnming  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  conye* 
niently  nsed  for  most  purposes  diluted  to  a  spe- 
cific gravitx  of  about  1.1,  at  which  it  does  not 
fiune.  ThoDgh  powerfully  acid,  it  is  not  so  cor- 
rosire  as  snlphnric  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by 
substanoes  which  yield  oxygen  freely,  as  the  per- 
oxide of  manganese,  and  is  thns  made  to  fnmish 
chlorine  gas,  its  hydrogen  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  metaUic  oxide.  Nitrate  of  silver 
detects  its  presence  by  a  white  onrdy  precipi- 
tate (chloride  of  silver),  soluble  in  ammonia, 
but  not  in  nitric  acid,  which  forms  on  the  ad- 
dition of  a  drop  or  two  of  its  solution. — ^The 
ingredients  used  for  preparing  hydrochloric 
acid,  either  upon  a  large  or  small  scale,  are 
common  salt,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water.  Dif- 
ferent proportions  are  adopted,  the  most  usual 
being  equal  weights  of  concentrated  acid  and 
of  salt,  or  in  the  large  way  6  parts  of  salt  to  6 
of  aci«i,  being  an  equivalent  of  each.  In  the 
small  way,  by  distiUing  in  a  glass  retort,  may 
be  used  8  parts  or  1  equivalent  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  5  parts  or  2  equivalents  of  oil  of  vit- 
rioL  and  5  parts  of  water.  The  acid  mixed 
with  2  of  water  is  poured  when  cool  upon  the 
salt  oonttuned  in  a  large  retort,  and  the  remain- 
ing 8  parts  of  water  are  placed  in  the  vessel 
serving  as  a  condenser  to  receive  the  gas.  Heat 
is  applied  to  the  retort,  and  the  acid  gas  distils 
over ;  the  water  in  the  condenser  allows  none 
of  it  to  esoane,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  cool  and  is 
not  saturated.  The  aqueous  solution  obtained 
is  of  specific  gravity  about  1.17,  and  contains 
84  per  cent,  of  dry  acid.  The  residuum  va  bi- 
sulphate  of  soda.  The  acid  va  so  cheaply  pre- 
pared in  large  chemical  works,  that  it  is  selaom 
made  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  an  incidental 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  ot 
soda,  and  was  formerly  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 
Th.e  commercial  article  is  often  contaminated 
with  iron,  which  gives  it  a  yellow  color,  though 
this  is  sometimes  owin^^  to  organic  matter,  as 
cork  or  wood.  8ulphunc  acid  is  almost  always 
present  in  it,  and  sometimes  free  chlorine  and 
nitrous  acid.  Sulphurous  acid  has  also  been 
found  to  the  amount  of  7  to  nearly  11  per  cent. 
Bulphuric  acid  is  detected  by  tiie  wnite  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphate  of  baryta  produced  when 
chloride  of  banum  is  added  to  a  diluted  portion 
of  acid.  Protochloride  of  tin  decomposes  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  causes  after  a  time  a  brown 
Jtrecipitate  to  a|)x>6ar.  Arsenic  and  chloride  of 
ead  may  sometimea  be  detected  by  a  current 


of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  common  meth* 
od  of  purifying  is  to  dilute,  add  chloride  of 
barium,  and  distil. — ^The  acid  ib  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  arts,  especially  as  a  solvent  for 
mineral  substances.  In  combination  with  nitric 
acid  it  makes  the  o^tca  rsgia^  used  for  dissolv- 
ing gold  and  platinum.  It  is  used  to  furnish 
chlorine  in  the  preparation  of  bleaching  and 
disinfectant  salts,  and  in  the  production  of  sal 
ammoniac-;  and  is  employed  to  extract  gelatine 
fh>m  bones.  When  neutralized  with  basic  ox- 
ides, it  does  not  combine  as  an  acid  with  these, 
but  gives  its  hydrogen  to  their  oxygen,  and  its 
chlorine  unites  with  the  metallic  base  of  the 
oxide.  In  medicine  the  acid  is  employed  as  a 
tonic,  refrigerant,  and  antiseptic.  The  latter 
quality  recommends  it  as  an  adjunct  to  gargles 
in  ulcerated  sore  throat  and  scarlet  fever. 

HYDROCYANIC  ACID,  or  Pbussio  Acid 
(HCy ;  chemical  equivalent  27),  was  first  ob- 
tained in  its  aqueous  solution  by  Bcheele  in 
1782,  who  described  it  correctly  as  consisting 
of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen;  but  the 
true  nature  of  the  compound  was  determined 
by  Gay-Lussac  80  years  later,  who  first  obtained 
the  anhydrous  acid.  This  Ib  a  colorless,  in- 
fiammalde  liquid,  possessing  a  strong  odor, 
which  is  recognized  in  peach  blossoms;  but 
when  exjialed  from  the  pure  acid  it  is  so  power- 
ful as  to  cause  immediate  headache  and  giddi- 
ness, involving  the  most  serious  consequences 
to  life  itself.  The  vapor  is  so  remarkably  vola- 
tile, that  a  drop  of  the  acid  congeals  upon  a 
piece  of  glass  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  a 
portion  of  the  liquid.  -It  boils  at  80°,  and 
freezes  at  6""  into  a  fibrous  mass.  At  64°  its 
q>ecific  gravity  ib  .6969.  Its  taste  (a  hazard- 
ous test)  is  acrid  and  bitter  like  that  of  bitter 
almonds.  Its  acid  properties  are  feeble;  the 
fiftint  red  tinge  it  imparts  to  litmus  paper  soon 
disappears ;  and  it  fails  to  decompose  salts  of 
carbonic  acid.  It  exists  in  parts  of  many  plants, 
as  t^e  kernels  of  peaches,  almonds,  plums,  &c.<, 
and  in  the  leaves  of  the  peach,  laurel,  &c.  It 
is  also  generated  in  the  processes  contrived  for 
extracting  it  from  various  vegetable  matters. 
The  chief  source  of  the  acid,  however,  is  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  blood,  hoofs,  horns,  and 
tissues  of  the  animal  body  being  made  to  fur- 
nish cyanogen  to  potassium  on  being  ignited 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  cyanide  thus 
obtained  and  other  cyanides  of  the  same  deri- 
vation are  employed  to  fimish  the  cyanogen 
for  the  acid.  Its  detection  in  the  cyanide  aiilt, 
Prussian  blue,  gave  it  the  name  of  Prussic  acid. 
Many  methods  have  been  devised  for  preparing 
the  anhydrous  acid.  The  cyanide  of  mercury 
has  been  decomposed  together  with  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  thus  producing  diloride  of  mercury  and 
hydrocyanic  acid;  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  also  diluted  sulphuric  acid  have  by  suitable 
processes  been  substituted  for  the  hydrochloric 
acid.  But  tiie  aqueous  solution  or  medicinal 
acid  is  commonly  prepared  direct  by  some  one 
of  the  numerous  processes  of  the  pharmaco- 
poBias.    The  following,  adopted  in  the  United 
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BiatoB,  is  recommended  for  its  rimplicity  and 
convenience.  Of  cyanide  of  silver  50^  grains 
are  dissolved  in  41  grains  of  hydrochloric  acid 
diluted  with  a  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water ; 
the  mixture  is  shaken,  in  a  well  stoppc^d  vial, 
and  the  clear  liquor,  poured  off  from  the  insoln- 
hie  matter  which  suhsides,  is  kept  in  tight 
bottles  excluded  from  the  lieht.  Single  eqniv 
alents  of  the  acid  and  cyanide  salt  are  employ- 
ed ;  and  by  their  mntud  decomposition  hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  obtained  in  solution,  and  chloride 
of  silver  falls  as  a  precipitate.  By  this  method 
the  acid  may  always  be  prepared  as  wanted — a 
mat^r  of  no  little  importance  in  its  medicinal 
applications,  in  consideration  of  its  liability  to 
spontaneously  decompose,  and  its  consequent  un« 
certain  composition  and  strength.  The  aqueous 
solutions  prepared  by  the  Afferent  processes 
adopted  are  not  uniform  in  their  proportions  of 
anhydrous  acid  ;  but  their  strength  ought  not 
to  exceed  8  per  cent,  of  pure  acid.  Various 
methods  are  given  in  the  onemical  books  of  as- 
certaining this  strength  and  the  degree  of  purity. 
Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  the  most 
common  foreign  bodies  present  The  quantity  of 
real  acid  is  usually  determined  by  the  weight  of 
cyanide  of  silver  precipitated  on  adding  nitrate 
of  silver.  By  the  U.  S.  formula  100  grains  of 
pure  acid  must  accurately  saturate  12.7  grains 
of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  distilled  water, 
and  produce  a  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver, 
which,  washed  and  dried  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  212'',  shall  weigh  10  grains  and  be 
wholly  soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid.  If  a  resi- 
due remain,  it  is  chloride  of  silver,  indicating 
the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  origi- 
nal. Sulphuric  acid  woi^ld  be  indicated  by  a 
precipitate  formed  on  adding  chloride  of  barium 
to  a  portion  of  the  acid. — Hydrocyanic  acid  is 
well  known  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
poisons,  destructive  to  vegetable  as  well  as  ani- 
mal life.  Seeds  immersed  in  it  lose  their  ger- 
minating power,  and  the  stems  of  sensitive 
plants  lose  their  peculiar  property  by  its  appli- 
cation. A  drop  of  the  anhydrous  acid  placed 
on  the  eye  or  throat  of  a  dog  will  cause  violent 
convulsions,  soon  terminating  in  death.  Its  va- 
por produces  similar  effects.  Its  action  appears 
to  be  upon  the  heart,  to  which  it  is  conveyed 
by  the  blood.  Its  medicinal  properties  were 
experimented  upon  by  Italian  practitioners  in 
1806.  Magendie  recommended  its  employment 
in  diseases  of  the  chest  in  1817;  and  Drs.  A.  F. 
Thomson  and  Elliotson,  by  their  investigations 
in  1820  and  1821,  caused  its  use  to  be  much  ex- 
tended in  England.  Dr.  Pereira  notices  .the 
following  symptoms  attending  its  use  in*  gradu- 
ally increased  quantities:  a  peculiar  bitter  taste, 
increased  secretion  of  saliva,  irritation  in  the 
throat,  nausea,  disordered  respiration,  pain  in 
the  head,  giddiness,  sometimes  faintness,  ob- 
scurity of  vision,  and  sleepiness.  It  has  been 
used  in  pulmonaiy  complaints,  asthma,  whoop- 
ing cough,  &o.,  and  in  violent  and  painM  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach  unattended  with  inflam- 
xnation;  also  as  an  anodyne  in  cancer,  tic 


douloiirenx,  &o^  and  extema^y  as  a  wash  in 
some  cutaneous  diseases.    It  should  from  its 
uncertain  strength  be  always  administered  in 
its  minimum  dose,  and  this  (penally  increased. 
In  case  of.  poisoning  by  an  overdose,  the  anU> 
dote  most  to  be  depended  upon  is  either  am- 
monia or  chlorine,  admimstered  internaUy  in 
weak  aqueous  solution,  and  the  vapor  iahalei 
Chloride  of  lime  may  offer  itself  as  a  ready 
means  of  affording  the  chlorine  sdution ;  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  if  at  hand,  or  else  the 
smelling  salts,  may  be  used  to  furnish  the  am- 
monia.   Affusions  of  veiy  cold  water  upon  the 
head  and  spine  have  resuscitated  animals  appa« 
rently  dead  from  the  effects  of  hydrocyanic  add. 
Re^iration  by  artificial  means  is  also  recom- 
mended.   After  death  and  before  decompoaidoii 
has  taken  place,  the  presence  of  hydrocyanie 
acid  is  rendered  iq>parent  in  the  blood  veaseb 
and  also  in  the  bram  by  its  peculiar  odor.  To 
obtain  the  acid,  the  oonlents  of  the  stomsdi 
should  be  washed  with  distilled  water  and  fil- 
tered, and  the  filtrate  distilled  in  a  water  ha&. 
The  product  may  then  be  subjected  to  the  ts- 
rious  tests  given  in  the  chemical  works.   One 
lately  sugg^ted  by  Liebig  is  recommended  as 
also  applicable  for  the  estimation  of  the  add  in 
cherry  laurel  water  and  other  fluids  in  which  it 
is  present  in  very  small  Quantity.    To  the  hy« 
drocyanic  acid  solution,  alter  itis  supersatarated 
with  potassa,  are  added  a  few  drops  of  chloiide 
of  sodium;  nitrate  of  silver  is  now  gradoaDT 
added,  and  cyanide  of  silver  is  produced  and 
dissolved  by  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  two 
forming  a  double   cyanide    consisting  of  an 
equivalent  of  each.    When  a  precipitate  begins 
to  appear,  the  amount  of  hydrocyanic  add  that 
was  present  is  known  from  the  amount  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  employed,  being  in  the  prm)orti(m 
of  2  equivalents  to  one  of  aUver.    If  85  grains 
of  nitrate  were  used,  this  would  give  64  of  sil- 
ver, and  i  this  or  27  grains  would  be  the  qoan- 
ti^  of  hydrocyanic  acid  present 

HYDRODYNAMICS.  See  HTDROioQBAincs. 

HYDBOGEN  (Gr.  {^d^/i,  water,  and  ynm»j  to 
produce),  an  elementary  gaseous  body,  named 
from  its  property  of  forming  water  by  oom- 
bining  witn  oxygen.  Its  symbol  is  H ;  chemical 
equivalent  1 ;  weight  compared  with  air  .06926 ; 
100  cubic  inches  weigh  under  ordinary  presBore 
and  temperature  2.14  grains,  being  16  times 
less  than  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen,  and  14.4 
times  less  than  air.  It  was  known  near  the 
dose  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  termed  in- 
flammable air  from  its  burning  with  a  flame; 
it  was  also  called  phlogiston,  fhmi  the  snppo* 
sition  of  its  being  the  matter  of  heat  Its  r^l 
nature  was  first  described  by  Cav^diah  in 
1766  ("Philosophical  Transactions,"  vol  Iri.  p. 
144).  The  gas  is  not  found  uocombmed,  hot 
is  readily  obtained  by  decomposing  water,  of 
which  it  constitutes  about  4  by  .weight,  the 
remainder  being  oxygen.  This  process  is  ef- 
fected very  much  as  metallic  oxides  are  decom- 
posed, some  substance  bdng  presented  to  the 
compound  which  has  a  strong  affinity  for  the 
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oxygen^  and  oombining  with  it  liberateB  the 
hj£ogen  or  other  element.  The  vapor  of 
water  passed  throagh  an  iron  tube  filled  with 
iron  shayiDgs  and  kept  at  a  red  heat  is  thus 
decomposed,  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  iron, 
and  ^e  hydrogen  escaping.  The  common  meth- 
od ot  preparing  the  ffas  is  to  place  some  bits  of 
zino  in  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
with  5  or  6  times  its  bulk  of  water.  Chemical 
action  immediately  takes  place,  and  the  zinc  is 
dissolved  with  effervescence,  owing  to  the  bub- 
bles of  hydrogen  separating  from  the  liquid ; 
an  atom  of  zinc  unites  with  one  of  snlphurio 
acid  and  one  of  oxygen,  forming  a  sulphate 
of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is 
set  free,  as  represented  by  the  formula  HO 
+  80«  +  Zn  =  ZnO  +  SO.  +  H.  With  an 
onnoe  of  zino  there  may  be  obtained  615  cubic 
inches  of  hydrogen.  A  common  flask  answers 
very  well  for  the  apparatus,  by  inserting  a  bent 
tube  throuf^h  the  cork  for  the  exit  of  the  gas, 
and  a  straight  tube,  terminating  above  in  a 
small  funnel,  and  reaching  below  the  cork  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fia^  at  least  so  as  to  be 
covered  by  the  liquid.  Through  this  tube  the 
acid  is  poured  in  as  required,  the  zinc  and 
water  being  first  introduced.  The  sulphur  and 
carbon  present  in  almost  all  zinc  appear  in  the 
hydrogen  as  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  acid.  They  may  be  separated  by 
agitating  the  gas  with  lime  water.  When  pure, 
hydrogen  has  neither  taste,  smell,  nor  color.  It 
is  destructive  to  animal  life  when  inhaled  for  a 
short  t^ime,  and  extinguishes  a  buming  taper 
plunged  into  it.  Yet  it  is  itself  highly  com- 
bustible, burning  with  a  faint  bluish  yellow 
flame  at  its  contact  with  atmospheric  air  or 
oxygen;  and  when  mixed  with  proper  propor^ 
tions  of  either  and  ignited  by  flame,  ari  electric 
spark,  or  a  glass  rod  heated  hardly  to  redness, 
its  combustion  is  instantaneous  and  explosive. 
A  piece  of  spongy  platinum  introduced  into  the 
mixture  also  causes  combustion  to  take  place.  The 
most  violent  effects  are  produced  by  a  mixture 
of  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxygen.  The 
only  product  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  is 
water.  The  gas  is  made  to  enter  into  combina- 
tion with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  producing  heat 
sufficient  to  cause  its  ignition,  by  directing  a 
jet  of  it  upon  a  piece  of  spongy  platinum,  or 
even  upon  a  perfectly  clean  surface  of  sheet 
platinum.  The  metal  becomes  red  hot,  the  gas 
ignites,  and  thus  a  light  may  be  instantaneously 
obtained.  A  little  apparatas  has  been  devised 
for  i;his  purpose,  and  would  be  an  excellent 
meams  of  obtaining  a  flame  in  tiie  absence  of 
the  oheap  matches  in  common  use.  Though  the 
flame  of  hydrogen  is  very  slightly  luminous,  a 
bright  light  is  emitted  from  the  heated  plati- 
num; and  an  apparatus. based  on  this  principle 
has  been  applied  to  purposes  of  illnraination  in 
the  place  of  ordinary  gas  lights.  Sach  lights 
are  said  to  be  in  practical  use  in  France  and 
England.  The  hydrogen  is  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  water,  effected  by  passing  its 
vapor  over  inoandesoent  charcoal  contained  in 


a  tube;  some  carbomc  oxide  and  carburetted 
hydrogen  are  generated,  which  bum  with  the 
hydrogen,  the  jet  of  mixed  gases  being  directed 

Xinst  a  basket  constructed  of  flue  guaze  of 
unum,  which  becomes  •  intensely  hot  and 
ighly  luminous.  Hydrogen  produces  intense 
heat  by  its  combustion,  taking  up  more  oxygen 
than  is  required  by  the  same  weight  of  any 
other  combustible.  It  is  this  property  that  has 
led  to  its  application  in  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe for  melting  the  most  refractory  substances, 
(See  Blowpifb.)  The  levity  of  hydrogen  early 
suggested  its  use  for  fllling  balloons.  The  quan- 
tity required  to  fill  one  of  the  capacity  of  2,000 
cubic  feet  would  weigh  only  10,57  lbs.,  while 
the  same  velume  of  air  would  weigh  158.26  Ibs.^ 
giving  an  ascensional  power  of  142.69  lbs.  Illu- 
minating gas  is  heavier,  but  is  commonly  used 
instead  of  hydrogen  only  on  account  of  its 
greater  cheapness.  Hydrogen  is  so  subtle  and 
penetrating  a  gas  that  it  passes  with  facUity 
through  paper  and  also  through  gold  and  silver 
leaves.  A  stream  of  the  gas  directed  agunst 
one  side  of  the  leaf  may  be  ignited  on  the  other. 
Hydrogen  combines  with  one  equivalent  of  oxy- 
gen to  form  the  protoxide  of  hydrogen  or  water; 
with  two.  equivalents  to  form  the  binoxide, 
or  oxygenated  water,  a  liquid  discovered  by 
Th^nara  in  1818,  and  now  rarely  prepared  by 
chemists ;  also  with  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen 
to  form  ammonia ;  and  with  one  of  chlorine  to 
form  hydrochloric  acid. 

HYDROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  surveying  and 
describing  the  sea,  lakes,  rivers,  and  odier  nav- 
if^ble  waters,  and  the  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
tides  and  currents;  also  of  constructing  charts 
in  piano  showing. the  coasts,  rocks,  shoals^ 
depths  of  water,  bearings,  &c.  The  invention 
of  sea  charts  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Henry 
the  Navigator  (1894r-1468),  though  eariier  ones 
exist  These  charts  were  rude  and  imperfect, 
the  size  of  the  earth  being  then  unknown,  the 
log  for  measuring  nautical  miles  not  in  use,  and 
the  sea  astrolabe  being  the  only  instrument  for 
determining  latitude.  He  however  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  science  of  hydrography,  but 
until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  pro- 
gress in  marine  surveys  was  almost  nothing,  and 
the  commercial  world  were  indebted  to  individ- 
uals alone  for  hydrographical  information.  The 
expeditions  of  Capt.  James .  Oook  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  government  may  be  con- 
sidered the  commencement  of  another  era.  He 
had  received  instruction  under  Des  Barres,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  John  Bemouilli,  and  was  after- 
ward appointed  marine  surveyor  of  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador.  (See  Dxs  Babbks.)  Thesuo- 
cessof  this  accomplished  navigator  excited  the 
French  governmentto  follow  tiie  example,  and 
the  expedition  of  La  P^rouse,  consisting  of  two 
frigates  and  a  scientific  corps,  was  fitted  out  in 
1785,  to  finish  what  Oook  had  commenced.  The 
voyage  ended  disastrously,  but  fortunately  jour- 
nals and  charts  of  his  discoveries  prior  to  his 
arriv^  at  Botany  Bay  were  sent  home,  Not 
being  again  heard  from,  an  expedition  under 
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Blntreoarteaox  was  sent  in  aettroih  <^  him  in 
1791,  but  no  iDformation  was  obtained  as  to  the 
missing  ships.  M.  Beautemps-Beaapr^  was  prin- 
cipal marine  sorveyor  in  this  expedition,  and 
published  a  treatise  on  nantical  smrrejing,  as 
an  appendix  to  the  narrative  of  the  voyage,  in 
1808.  This  work,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
"Essay  on  the  most  Gommodions  Methods  of 
Marine  Surveying,"  by  Alexander  Dalrymple 
(1771),  was  the  first  treatise  pablished  in  a 
practical  shape,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  tnis  branch  of  their  profession  by 
naval  men.  About  this  period  M.  Beantemps- 
Beaupr6  took  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  French 
coast,  and  trained  a  corps  of  hydrographical 
engineers,  which  enabled  hun  to  conduct  that 
extensive  work  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the 
nation,  and  provide  competent  surveyors  for 
future  expeditions.  Spain  has  done  much  for 
hydrography,  but  in  another  way.  The  custom 
of  examining  officers  as  to  their  competency  to 
navigate  a  vessel  before  promotion  has  given  a 
high  reputation  to  its  mercantile  marine,  and 
nautical  information  fi-om  this  dass  has  been 
exceedingly  valuable.  At  present,  to  render  hy- 
drographical surveys  more  perfect,  professional 
hydrographers  are  employed,  and  hydrography 
is  dependent  on  geodesy  where  any  extensive  sur- 
veys are  carried  on.  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
other  nations  have  availed  themselves  of  their 
trigonometrical  surveys,  and  in  the  U.  S.  coast 
survey  the  trigonometrical  and  hydrographical 
labors  are  carried  on  together ;  this  last  is  the 
greatest  hydrographical  work  ever  undertaken, 
and  for  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  execution  has 
never  been  equalled.  (See  Coast  Subvet.)  Al- 
most every  commercial  nation  has  now  its  hydro- 
graphic  office,  and  appropriations  are  made  for 
surveys,  not  only  of  their  own  coasts,  but  those 
of  other  countries.  The  admiralty  of  Great 
Britain  are,  however,  the  most  active  in  collect- 
ing and  distributing  information. 

HTDROMEGEANIOS,  that  branch  of  natu- 
ral philosophy  which  treats  of  tiie  mechanics 
of  liquid  bodies,  or  in  other  words,  of  their  laws 
of  equilibrium  and  motion.  A  great  diversity 
prevails  in  the  naming  of  this  science  and  its 
two  divisions;  but  bv  employing  the  term 
above  given,  with  hydrostatics  and  hydrody- 
namics as  the  tities  of  the  divisions,  we  adopt 
a  nomenclature  exactiy  corresponding  with  that 
of  general  mechanics^  as  well  as  true  to  the 
nature  of  each  subject,  and  the  previous  usage 
of  the  terms  themselves.  Hydromechanics 
comprises  properly  those  phenomena  of  liquids 
by  which  these  bodies  dif»r  from  solids  or  from 
bodies  at  large;  hence,  its  foundation  is  laid 
in  the  properties  that  distingnish  the  liquid 
from  other  states  of  bodies,  viz.,  the  presence  of 
cohesion,  with  great  mobility  of  parts,  and  per- 
fect elasticity.  I.  Htdbostatios.  Sui>pose 
a  hollow  cylinder  of  any  depth  containing 
liquid,  that  this  liquid  could  be  destitute  of 
weight,  and  that  a  movable  piston  of  100  square 
inches  area  exactiy  covers  its  upper  sunace; 
there  would  be  no  pressure  of  such  a  liquid  itself 


on  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  cylinder ;  but  if  a 
downward  load  or  pressure  of  Just  100  lbs.  were 
applied  to  the  piston,  it  is  plain  that  tlds  would 
be  a  pressure  of  1  lb.  on  every  square  inch  of 
its  area;  and  the  liquid  not  being  compressible 
in  anv  marked  degree,  and  hence  not  capable 
of  yielding  before  tiie  piston,  this  pressure  most 
be  imparted  downward  from  layer  to  layer,  and 
must  amount  to  a  force  of  1  lb.  on  each  squire 
inch  of  the  base.  A  piston  of  1  square  inch 
area  in  the  base  would  therefore  receive  1  lb. 
of  the  pressure  thus  applied,  and  in  proportion 
for  any  area.  Again,  if  in  various  parte  in  the 
bottom,  sideS)  and  top  of  a  vessel  containing  a 
confined  body  of  water,  pistons  of  eqoal  size  be 
inserted,  and  a  given  force  applied  upon  any 
one  of  these,  it  is  found  that  the  same  amonnt 
of  pressure  precisely  is  felt  by  each  of  the 
others,  no  matter  what  their  number.  Thns 
we  arrive  at  the  important  and  ftmdsmental 
laws  of  hydrostatics,  viz. :  1,  that  liquids  trans- 
mit through  their  mass  any  pressure  applied  to 
them  without  diminution,  so  that  the  pressaie 
is  felt  equally  upon  every  equal  area  of  the 
liquid  or  its  enclosure;  2,  weight  being disre- 
gmed,  the  pressure  is  proportional  to  the 
area  of  every  surface  receiving  it ;  8,  it  is  trans* 
mitted  eouadly  in  all  directions,  upward,  down- 
ward, ana  laterally.  These  results  are  simply 
due  to  mobility  of  parts  withincompresaabilitj, 
in  effect,  of  mass.  But  as  a  consequence  of  this 
equality  of  pressure  on  every  equid  area  within 
a  liquid,  the  remarkable  fact  follows  that  if  on  a 
piston  of  1  sauare  inch  area^  toudiing  the  sm^ 
of  a  confined  body  of  water,  any  pressore^  say  10 
lbs.,  be  exerted,  another  piston  of  any  larger  area, 
say  40  square  inches,  in  contact  with  the  same 
body  of  water,  will  receive  the  given  pressors  on 
every  surface  of  equal  size,  and  ocmseqnently 
feel,  and  by  proper  connections  transmit  to  ma- 
chinery, the  original  pressnre  of  10  lbs.  ninlti^ 
Elied  by  the  increase  of  area^  in  this  case  400  lbs. 
a  this  way  a  confined  bod  v  of  liquid  senres,  first, 
as  a  convenient  means  of  transmitting  power, 
and,  friction  not  considered^  in  any  direction  or 
to  any  distance ;  and  seoondlj,  as  a  means  of  mul- 
tiplying the  action  of  a  power;  so  that  water 
has  been  properly  considered  as  a  Tth  element 
of  machinery.  The  principle  now  explained  in- 
dudes  all  that  is  peculiar  in  tiie  constnction  and 
action  of  Bramah^s  hydrostatic  press ;  althongh 
in  this  the  power  applied  can  be  farther  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  tiie  lever,  Ac,  or  ocmyerted 
into  velocity  by  trains  of  wheels.  This  most 
powerful  of  existing  machines  is  used  for  pressing 
paper,  cloth,  gunpowder,  &c.,  raising  shms  in 
dock^  or  any  ponaerous  bodies.  That  employed 
in  raising  the  immense  tubes  of  the  Britannia 
bridge  had  pistons  whose  respective  areas  were 
as  1  to  854,  and,  with  a  power  on  the  smaller 
of  8.8  tons  to  the  square  inch,  exerted  a  lifting 
force  of  2,622  tons,  and  was  calcdated  to  be 
capable  of  throwing  water  in  a  vacnum  to  a 
height  of  5.4  miles.— But  the  weight  of  tiie 
upper  parts  of  any  liquid  mass  must  be  sustain- 
ed  by  the  lower :  and  hence,  the  latter  reoeiTea 
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a  pressure  from  this  cause  that  is  proportional 
in  everj  case  to  the  depth  or  perpendicular 
distance  of  the  part  considered  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  liauid.  A  horizontal  square  inch  of 
anrface  at  a  depOi  of  1  foot  in  a  liquid  mass  is 
pressed  upon  with  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
column  resting  upon  it,  yiz,,  nearly  ^  lb. ;  at 
the  depth  of  2  feet,  by  double  this,  or  nearly 
y^lb.;  and  so  on.  Every  particle  of  the  liquid 
in  such  square  inch  is  preyed  downward  with 
a  force  due  to  the  weight  of  the  minute  column 
it  sustains.  But  if  a  liquid  be  poured  into  any 
vessel  or  reservoir,  and  no  further  agitation  im- 
parted to  it,  it  soon  comes  completely  to  rest; 
every  part  is  presently  in  a  state  of  equilibrium; 
and  hence  it  follows,  agun,  that  whatever 
pressure  a  given  particle  or  surface  within  a 
liquid  may  receive  and  exert,  whether  by  the 
weight  of  parts  over  it,  or  by  force  applied  from 
without  upon  a  confined  body  of  it,  the  con- 
tiguous pa^  of  the  liquid,  by  reaction,  exert 
against  this  an  eaual  pressure  and  in  all  other 
dLrectione,  upward  and  laterally.  If  this  were 
not  so,  ibe  particles  pressed  upon  must  move ; 
and  a  liquid  mass,  instead  of  coming  to  rest, 
would  be  in  a  state  of  continued  movement 
within  itsdfl  The  upward  and  lateral  pres- 
aores  against  a  liquid  particle  or  any  surflEuse  at 
2  feet  depth,  then,  are  Just  twice  as  great  as 
they  are  at  1  foot  depth ;  and  so  for  any  depth 
whatever.  OonsequenUy,  though  a  vessel  with 
perpendioular  sides  receives  on  its  bottom  the 
only  pressure  which  a  solid  filling  it,  as  ice,  is 
capable  of  exerting,  yet  if  the  same  ice  be 
changed  to  water,  tkere  will  be  the  same  pres- 
sure aa  before  on  the  bottom,  and  additional 
pressure  arising  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
WiUi  the  contained  solid,  the  whole  tendency  to 
burst  the  vessel  is  only  equal  to  the  whole 
weight  of  the  solid ;  but  with  the  contained 
liquid,  much  greater.  Hence,  again,  if  a  small 
and  a  large  column  of  liquid  of  equal  heights 
meet  in  a  common  surface  below,  of  any  shape 
or  size,  the  downward  pressures  of  die  two 
columns  being  at  the  same  depth  equal  on  any 
particle  in  the  common  surfiice  of  the  two,  the 
upward  or  lateral  supporting  pressures  thence 
arisinff  on  the  two  sides  wiU  also  be  equal, 
and  the  two  columns  must  perfectly  balance. 
Liquids,  then,  balance  each  other  by  their  pres- 
sures, not  by  their  weights ;  and  their  pressures 
are  as  their  perpendicular  heights,  not  as  their 
quantities.  This  is  still  true,  though  one  or 
both  the  columns  or  bodies  be  oblique  or  irregu- 
lar, and  though  the  communication  be  by  any 
set  of  tubes,  not  rising  above  the  common  sur- 
face, or  otherwise.  Any  quantity  of  liquid, 
bowcver  small,  then,  must  balance  any  otner, 
how«dver  great,  provided  the  perpendicular 
heiglits  be  the  same.  Of  this  principle,  com- 
monly termed  the  **  hydrostatic  paradox,''  a 
fiftmiliar  illustration  is  seen  in  the  balancing  <^ 
the  liquid  in  the  body  of  a  coffee  pot  by  the 
smaller  column  in  the  spout ;  and  in  the  hydro- 
static bellows,  a  few  ounces  of  liquid  may  be 
made  to  balanoe  many  pounds  of  solid  matter. 


toce  the  pressure  upon  any  vertical  enclosing 
wall  must  increase  regularly  with  the  depth,  it 
follows  that,  in  a  filled  cubical  reaervour,  the 
average  pressure  against  any  side  is  at  hi^  the 
depth ;  but  this  is  also  the  depth  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  that  enclosing  surface.  The  whole 
pressure  of  the  liquid  against  such  vertical  side 
IS  just  half  that  on  the  base ;  and  it  is  therefore 
proportional  to  the  product  of  the  area  of  the 
side  into  the  depth  of  its  centre  of  gravity  below 
the  liquid  surface.  Thus,  tiie  whole  pressure 
received  by  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  filled 
cubical  reservoir  is  3  times  that  on  the  bottom, 
f.  «.,  8  times  the  weight  of  the  contdned  liquid* 
In  case  a  lateral  wall  is  inclined  in  either  direc- 
tion, and  in  case  of  an  inclined  or  horizontal 
bottom,  the  law  above  given  still  holds  true, 
viz.,  the  whole  pressure  on  any  such  surface  is 
equal  to  that  on  a  horizontal  sur&ce  having  the 
same  area,  and  whose  depth  is  the  perpendicular 
depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface 
considered  below  that  of  the  liquid  in  such  re- 
servour.  If  a  distant  body  of  liquid,  as  that  in 
a  larger  reservoir,  communicate  by  pipes  with 
the  confined  body  of  liauid  under  consideration, 
and  have  a  higher  level,  the  principle  is  still  ^e 
same ;  the  depth  in  this  case  is  that  below  the 
highest  liquid  surface;  so  that,  in  every  case, 
the  pressure  on  a  surface  will  be  determined  by 
its  area  and  the  entire  perpendicular  depth  of 
its  centre  of  gravity,  not  by  the  shape,  size, 
or  connections  of  the  containing  vessel  From 
the  increase  of  lateral  pressure  with  depth,  or 
*^  head  of  water,"  follows  the  necessity  of  making 
dams,  flood  gates,  and  locks  proportionally  more 
strong  as  they  descend  below  the  water  sur&ce ; 
and  fh>m  the  relation  of  pressure  to  the  amount 
of  surface,  as  well  as  owing  to  the  principle 
of  the  arch,  the  greater  relative  strength  and 
economy  of  cylindrical  over  prismatic  tubes  for 
conveying  liquids.  The  actual  pressure  on  a 
horizontu  square  foot  at  1  foot  depth  in  pure 
water,  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water, 
viz.,  62.8282  lbs.;  at  a  depth  of  2  feet,  double 
thia;  and  proportionally  for  all  depths.  At 
great  depths,  this  pressure  becomes  enormous; 
and  though  it  is  doubtftd  whether  it  materially 
increases  the  density  or  lessens  the  mobility  of 
water,  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  parta 
of  the  ocean,  it  produces  many  other  and  obvi- 
ous effects.  Sunken  ships  have  the  air  in  the 
pores  of  the  wood  displaced  by  the  water,  be- 
come relatively  heavier  than  water,  and  refuse 
to  rise.  The  side  or  bottom  of  a  ship  being 
broken  in  or  perforated  in  any  way,  water 
rushes  in  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  depth 
of  the  opening,  so  that  it  is  usually  quite  im- 
practicable successfully  to  oppose  a  resistance  to 
it  fW>m  within.  The  liquid  within  the  bodies 
of  fishes,  or  in  the  human  body,  balances  at 
moderate  depths  the  pressure  of  the  superin- 
cumbent mass,  and  by  itself  would  do  so  at 
any  depth;  but  at  great  depths  the  delicate 
membranes  or  vesseu  of  the  body  give  way 
owing  to  compression  from  without  or  displace- 
ment of  their  fluids,  and  hence  divers,  aa  well 
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80  fish,  can  descend  to  limited  depths  only;  the 
latter  can  descend  150  feet,  bat  do  not  nsoally 
more  than  100  feet  Pipes  for  the  conTeyance 
of  water  in  cities  suffer  a  pressure  on  the  square 
inch  of  about  4}  lbs.  for  every  10  feet  of  descent 
below  the  level  of  ^  water  in  the  reservoir,  and 
require  to  be  made  correspondingly  strong. 
The  outward  pressure  upon  the  lower  third  of 
one  nde  of  a  filled  cubical  box  Is  Just  equal  to 
that  upon  the  upper  two  thirds;  hence,  the 
middle  point  of  a  horizontal  line  at }  the  depth, 
in  this  case,  will  be  the  point  at  which  a  force 
could  be  applied  from  without  so  as  exactly  to 
sustain  the  whole  pressure  of  the  liquid  from 
witiiin,  and  to  keep  the  side,  if  detached  from 
the  vessel,  in  exact  equilibrium.  This  point  is 
therefore  the  centre  of  pressure,  a  point  that 
can  be  found  for  a  surface  of  any  shape  or  size, 
and  that  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
practical  business  of  opposing  support  to  or 
confining  liquid  bodies.  From  the  relation  of 
liquid  pressures  to  depth  it  follows  also  that 
liquids  in  different  vessels,  in  bodies  of  any  form, 
or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  body,  if  free  to 
move,  can  be  m  equilibrium  and  at  rest  only 
when  their  several  surfaces  stand  at  the  same 
level.  In  consequence  of  the  equality  of  up- 
ward to  downward  pressure  at  any  given  depth 
in  their  mass,  liquids  exert  a  buoyant  or  sup- 
porting power  on  all  solids  immersed  in  them. 
When  an  egg  fioats  in  the  middle  of  a  quantity 
of  the  lyfi  of  ashes,  neither  rising  to  the  surface 
nor  sinking  to  the  bottom,  it  is  because  the 
density  or  specific  gravity  of  the  egg  is  Just 
equal  to  that  of  the  liquid.  Any  solid  displaces 
its  own  volume  of  liquid ;  if  then,  in  the  case 
given,  the  density  of  the  former  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  latter,  the  downward  pressure  which  acts 
at  the  under  surface  of  the  egg  is  just  equal  to  Uie 
upward  pressure  on  the  same  surface  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  columns  of  liquid  around  it  reach<- 
ing  to  the  same  depth,  and  the  egg  is  in  equilib- 
rium and  at  rest.  But  suppose  the  liquid  made 
denser;  the  surrounding  columns  now  weigh 
and  press  more  than  that  containing  the  egg ; 
the  downward  pressure  at  its  under  surface  is 
less  than  the  upward,  and  it  is  pushed  up  in  con- 
sequence. If  the  liquid  be  made  rarer,  the  egg 
must  sink.  This  is  true  of  any  solid  set  free  or 
immersed  in  a  liquid;  the  solid. will  always 
sink  or  rise  until  the  whole  downward  pressure 
acting  on  its  under  surface,  and  due  to  its  own 
weight  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  weight 
of  liquid  above  it,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  whole 
upward  pressure  of  surrounding  columns,  and 
which  is  greater  the  lower  the  body  sinks.  If  the 
body  be  of  less  weight  than  its  own  volume  of 
water,  it  must  float ;  and  it  will  sink  until  it  has 
displaced  a  volume  of  water  whose  weight  is  just 
equal  to  its  own.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the 
weight  of  boats  or  their  cargo  is  found  by  the 
amount  of  displacement  they  cause  within  a 
reservoir  constructed  for  the  purpose.  All  the 
upward  pressures  acting  upon  the  bottom  of 
any  floating  body,  as  a  ship,  combine  so  as  to 
give  a  single  resultant  pressure  acting  vertically 


upward ;  and  the  point  at  which  this  isineffeot 
applied  to  the  floating  body  is  that  of  the  centra 
of  gravity  of  the  previous  mass  of  liauid,  now 
displaced.  This  is  for  the  floating  body  the 
centre  of  buoyancy;  and  the  degree  of  support 
the  body  receives  is  termed  its  buoyancy.  GIub 
or  iron  floats  on  quicksilver,  but  sinks  m  wa- 
ter ;  and  some  kinds  of  wood  which  float  on 
water  sink  in  oil  or  alcohol.  The  buoyancy 
of  a  body  may  be  increased  by  incorporating 
or  connecting  with  it  bodies  or  tight  spaces, 
having  a  certain  volume  with  very  small  den- 
sity. Thus,  the  human  body  is  made  more 
buoyant  by  an  attachment  of  inflii^  bags  or 
other  contrivances,  known  as  life  preserren; 
empty  boxes,  termed  "  camels,"  are  used  to 
lighten  ships  over  shoals,  or  to  raise  those  that 
are  sunk,  being  flrst  let  down  filled  with  water, 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  body  to  be  lifted, 
and  then  exhausted  by  pumping,  while  air  la 
allowed  to  enter.  This  is  also  the  philosophy 
of  the  life  boat,  and  of  the  recently  invented 
diving  engine,  the  nautilus,  which  rises  or  sinks 
in  water  according  as  certain  chambers  are  filled 
with  air  or  water,-  just  as  fish  ascend  and  de- 
scend by  infiating  or  emptying  the  air  bladder. 
In  fact,  it  is  upon  the  principle  now  stated  that 
the  materials  of  wooden  or  iron  ships  can  be 
made  buoyant ;  the  air  filling  their  hold,  like  that 
in  a  caldron  kettle  fioadng  on  water,  is  really, 
BO  long  as  the  water  cannot  enter  to  displace 
it,  incorporate  with  the  solids  in  a  single  body, 
and  gives  levity  to  the  whole.  Floating  bodies 
may  have  equilibrium  of  three  kinds:  1,  neu- 
tral, or  indifferent  equilibrium,  when  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  solid  is  at  the  same  point 
with  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  the  solid  will 
rest  indifferently  in  any  position;  2,  ordinary 
stable  equilibrium,  when  the  centre  of  gravi^ 
is  below  that  of  buoyancy,  and  the  boSy  can 
oscillate  about  its  position,  like  a  pendnlnn, 
but  does  not  easily  overturn ;  8,  unstable,  when 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  above,  and  the  least  in- 
clination must  overturn  the  body.  But  in  a 
body  fioating  as  a  ship  and  osciUating  by  winds 
or  waves,  mathematical  analysis  discovers  a 
third  point,  above  the  centre  of  buoyancy, 
which,  through  any  ordinary  swmg  of  the  ship, 
keeps  its  place  at  every  moment  in  a  vertical 
line  over  the  changing  centre  of  the  displaced 
liquid ;  this  is  called  the  meta-centre,  uid  its 
peculiarity  is,  that  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  ship  and  cargo  be  kept  below  it,  even 
though  above  that  of  buoyancy,  the  ship  still 
possesses  stable  equilibrium,  righting  itself  after 
ordinary  disturbances  of  position.  A  ship  is 
thus  rather  a  supported  than  a  suspended  body, 
and  yet  enjoys  a  good  degree  of  stabUity;  in- 
deed, if  the  centre  of  gravity  be  too  much  de- 
pressed, the  oscillations  of  the  hull  are  unftvo^ 
ably  increased  in  sweep.  II.  Htdrodtkamtcb, 
or  Htdrauuos.  Under  this  head  three  general 
cases  are  to  be  considered :  that  of  liqaids  isso- 
ing  from  orifices ;  their  flow  through  tubes,  or 
in  streams ;  and  the  effects  of  the  momentnm 
and  impact  of  liquids,  including  the  case  oi 
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bodies  moving  throngli  tbem.  If  an  orifice  in 
a  vessel  present  downward,  and  the  oolnmn  of 
liquid  over  it  be  short,  this  will  simply  drop 
out  by  its  own  wei^t,  starting  at  a  velocity  of 
0.  But  if  a  considerable  depth  of  liquid  be 
above,  its  gravity  prodnoes  a  corresponding 
pressure  on  its  base,  or  on  that  liquid  which  is 
near  it;  so  that,  if  a  nluff  be  removed  from  an 
orifice  in  or  close  to  the  base,  the  li<|uid  starts 
at  once  into  rapid  motion.  Theoretically,  the 
velocity  with  which  it  thus  starts  to  move  is 
eaual  to  that  which  a  body  would  acquire  in 
fiEulinff  freely,  in  vacuo,  from  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  to  the  centre  of  the  orifice.  If  this  depth 
be  16  feet,  the  initial  velocity  will  be  82  feet 
per  second,  and  so  on.  The  velocity  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  density  of  the  liquid,  being  de- 
termined solely  by  the  depth  below  the  surface ; 
and  it  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
depth,  being  5  times  as  rapid  at  a  depth  of  25 
feet  as  at  1  foot. .  If  the  liquid  in  the  vessel 
be  kept  at  the  same  level,  the  quantity  dis- 
charged in  a  given  time  will  be  in  theory  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  cross  section 
of  the  escaping  jet  at  the  orifice  into  the  length 
of  jet  delivered.  •  The  time  required  by  a  ves- 
sel to  empty  itself  is  to  the  time  required,  when 
it  is  kept  constantly  full,  to  discharge  the  same 
quantity  of  water,  as  2  io  1 ;  and  the  spaces  de- 
scribed by  the  surface  in  its  descent  in  a  column 
of  equal  size  throughout,  are  as  the  odd  num- 
bers, ♦  ♦  ♦  9,  7,  6,  8,  1.  Thus,  these  spaces 
measure  equal  times,  as  in  the  clepsydra,  or 
water  clock.  Since  liquids  are  not  perfectly 
mobile,  and  their  exit  at  an  orifice  must  be  re- 
tarded by  cohesion  and  friction,  the  results  thus 
far  given  are  much  modified  in  practice.  When 
a  liquid  fiows  through  an  orifice  in  a  vessel, 
eddies  are  formed  about  the  sides  of  the  orifice, 
preventing  the  escape  of  a  jet  equivalent  to  its 
full  size ;  and  owing  to  these,  and  to  accelera- 
tion of  velocity,  if  the  jet  be  downward,  it 
rapidly  contracts  in  its  diameter.  At  a  distance 
outside  about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  ori- 
fice, it  is  contracted  to  }  or  i  its  area  at  first ; 
and  this  part  has  been  called  the"  contracted 
vein."  Savart  has  shown  that  below  this  the 
stream  still  contracts,  though  less  rapidly. 
Through  a  certain  length  the  jet  seems  to  re- 
main entire  and  pellucid ;  but  it  soon  becomes 
turbid,  being  broken  into  drops  in  a  series  of 
layers.  Savart  also  found  that  these  alternately 
fiatten  laterally  and  elongate,  forming  what  he 
has  called  ventral  segments  and  nodes.  These 
layers  separate  more  widely  as  they  descend 
"with  increased  rigidity ;  but  falling  through 
great  heights,  the  whole  may  finally  be  dissi- 

Sated  in  a  mist.  The  formation  of  the  drops 
oubtless  takes  place  in  consequence  of  pulsa- 
tions in  the  liquid,  originatinff  at  the  moment 
of  its  passage  through  the  orifice.  In  this  view 
the  most  recent  and  carefiil  investigator  of  the 
Bubject,  Plateau  ("Philosophical  Magazine," 
Oct.  1856),  essentially  coincides.  A  musical 
aound  is  produced  at  the  orifice,  and  undoubt- 
edly by  the  action  of  molecular  forces  similar 


to  those  which  determine  the  *' singing"  6f 
burning  jets  of  gas.  Owing  to  disturbing  in- 
fiuences  such  as  those  now  named,  the  actual 
efflux  of  a  liqnid  is  always  much  less  than  the 
theoretical.  Through  a  thin  wall  not  more  than 
15  feet  in  depthj  the  former  is  only  about  64 
parts  in  100  of  the  latter.  A  short  pipe  insert- 
ed so  as  to  reach  within  the  orifice  diminishes 
the  fiow;  not  reaching  within,  and  having  a 
length  of  twice  its  diameter,  it  increases  the 
efflux  to  82  parts ;  having  the  form  of  the  con- 
tracted vein,  to  95  parts ;  and  when  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  approach  the  tube  within  in  para- 
boloid form,  and  the  tube  itself  is  trumpet- 
shaped,  the  discharge  may  equal  or  exceed  that 
required  by  theory.  Liquid  jets  from  the  sides 
of  vessels  may  be  considered  as  discharges  of 
continuous  bodies  of  projectiles  (drops)  slightly 
held  together  by  cohesion.  In  practice,  such 
a  jet  directed  upward  foils  considerably  short 
of  reaching  the  height  of  the  liquid  surface 
in  the  vessel  or  reservoir.  When  the  jet  is 
directed  horizontally  it  tends,  but  for  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air,  to  describe  a  curve  in 
form  of  a  parabola.  All  the  results  now  stated 
are  further  modified  in  those  semi-liquids  which 
have  greater  or  less  visciditv,  as  sirup,  fixed  oils, 
&c. — In  theory,  cylindrical  tubes  of  the  same 
length,  having  their  diameters  as  2  to  1,  should 
deliver  in  the  same  time  quantities  of  liquid  that 
are  as  4  to  1 ;  and  genendly,  the  quantities  will 
be  as  the  squares  of  the  diameters.  But  owing 
to  the  fiftct  that  the  friction  is  relatively  greater 
the  smaller  the  tube,  it  results  in  practice  that 
two  tubes  will  not  deliver  quantities  that  are  as 
those  squares,  but  the  larger  will  afford  propor- 
tionally more.  Under  the  same  conditions,  a 
tube  70  yards  long  of  the  same  size  with  another 
that  is  1  inch  long,  will  deliver  onlv  about  ^ 
the  quantity  of  liquid ;  two  pipes  of  2  and  1 
inch  diameter,  100  feet  long,  yield  quantities  as 
5  to  1,  not  as  4  to  1 ;  and  to  secure  a  given  dis- 
charge by  a  long  pipe,  its  diameter  must  usually 
be  i  greater  than  that  reonired  by  theory.  In 
tubes  of  unequal  size  in  different  parts,  and  kept 
filled,  the  fiow  is  somewhat  quickened  at  the  con- 
tracted portions  so  as  in  a  degree  to  compensate 
for  loss  of  capacity  j  if  any  portion  is  greatly  en- 
larged, eddies  are  rormed  in  it,  and  the  fiow  is 
retarded ;  as  it  is  also  by  greatly  diminishing  the 
caliber,  as  is  done  by  cocks,  and  in  a5rirorm 
fiuids  by  dampers.  If  a  single  pipe  terminate 
in  several  smaller  ones,  the  velocity  in  the 
smaller  is  leas,  unless  their  collective  area  be 
made  as  much  larger  than  that  of  the  single  one 
OS  the  friction  arising  within  them  is  greater ; 
a  principle  well  iUustrated  in  the  case  of  arteries 
and  capillaries  in  the  animal  body.    And  any 

Sipe  will  deliver  in  a  given  time  a  quantity  of 
quid  that  is  greater  in  proportion  as  its  inner 
surface  is  smooth ;  as  the  liquid  is  one  having  less 
adhesion  for  the  pipe ;  as  the  head  of  water  and 
•rapidity  of  descent  of  the  pipe  are  increased ;  as 
the  bore  is  more  nearly  uniform ;  and  as  the  curves 
in  its  course  are  more  gradual,  or  its  direction 
approaches  a  straight  line,  Singularly,  too,  even 
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with  long  tubes  the  amoant  deliTered  is  increafl^ 
ed  by  shaping  the  exit  of  the  reservoir  into  the 
tube  in  form  of  a  paraboloid,  and  still  more  bj 
terminating  the  tnbe  in  a  conical  opening,  en- 
larging outward.  If  a  carrent  of  water  be  sent 
through  a  cistern,  the  cohesion  of  the  water 
will  draw  along  with  it  that  on  either  side,  until 
the  contents  of  the  cistern  will  stand  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  stream  itself ;  and  Yenturi,  who 
discovered  this  fact,  availed  himself  of  it  to 
drain  a  marsh  near  Modena,  by  turning  through 
it  a  neighboring  rapid  stream.  So,  Magnus 
found  a  let  of  about  i  inch  diameter  directed 
upward  through  a  spout  of  i  inch  diameter  in  a 
reservoir  to  arrest  in  a  de^e  the  escape  of 
liqmd  around  it,  and  maintam  the  level  within 
at  some  10  inches  above  the  orifice. — The  force 
of  impact  between  a  liquid  and  a  solid  body 
moving  in  or  against  it,  may  arise  firom  motion 
of  either,  or  of  both,  and  in  the  same  or  in  oppo* 
site  directions.  If  one  only  be  moving,  the 
resistance  or  impact  is  generally  stated  as  the 
square  of  its  velocity ;  if  both,  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, as  the  square  of  the  sum  of  the  velocities; 
both  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  square  of  the 
difference.  A  body  having  1  square  foot  of 
surfiuie.  at  right  angles  to  its  course,  and  im- 
pelled tor  ward  Jnst  below  the  surface  of  water 
with  the  velocity  it  would  acquire  in  falling  the 
first  second  (2  X  16|-V  ft.=a  uniform  velocity 
of  886  inches  per  second),  will  meet  with  a 
resistance  e^ual  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
water  198  inches  in  height  and  of  1  square 
foot  base,  i.  «.,  about  1,008  lbs.  This  may  be 
taken  as  the  unit  of  resbtanoe  in  such  cases ; 
but  the  resistance  must  be  proportionally  in- 
creased for  greater  depths,  and  calculated  on 
the  principle  of  resolution  of  forces,  when  the 
solid,  like  the  bow  qf  a  ship,  presents  its  «ur- 
face  obliquely,  not  at  right  angles  to  the  liquid 
body  to  be  displaced.  At  very  great  velocitiesi 
however,  the  resistance  is  found  practically  to 
be  increased  in  much  higher  than  the  duplicate 
ratio  above  given ;  and  owing  to  the  mobility 
of  water,  long  tapering  bows,  which  ^ive  time 
for  the  gradual  displacement  of  the  liquid,  do 
not  experience,  in  proportion  to  that  felt  upon 
those  more  square-built,  even  the  full  theoretical 
resistance  due  to  the  amount  and  obliquity  of 
surface  they  present. 

HYDROMETER  (Gr.  W«p,  water,  andficrpoy, 
measure),  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
specific  gravities  of  fluids,  the  principle  of 
which  has  already  been  explained  under  Abs- 
oxETXB.  A  variety  of  these  instruments  have 
been  introduced  in  different  countries.  Baum^^s 
is  generally  recognized  in  the  United  States, 
and  on  the  continent 'of  Europe  is  much  used, 
especially  for  liquids  heavier  than  water.  It  is 
made  of  two  sorts,  one  for  liquids  Hghter,  and  the 
other  for  those  heavier  than  water,  and  of  these 
there  are  varieties  for  special  liquids.  For  acids 
or  salts  the  instrument  is  graduated  hj  sinking 
it  first  in  pure  water,  and  ballasting  it  so  that 
the  water  line  shall  be  near  the  top  of  the  stem. 
This  fixes  the  zero  point    It  la  then  floated  in 


a  solution  of  10  parts  by  weidlit  of  diy  eonmioli 
salt  in  85  parts  of  distilled  water;  and  the 
point  cut  by  the  water  line  is  marked  15^ 
From  these  the  whole  stem  is  divided  into  de- 
grees, which  riiould  reach  to  66''  for  sulphuric 
add.  The  greater  the  decree  indicated  in  its 
use,  the  more  dense  is  the  fluid.  For  spiritnoiis 
licjuors  the  sero  point  upon  the  stem  is  deter- 
mmed  from  a  solution  of  10  parts  of  dry  salt  in 
90  of  water,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
stem  should  be  out  of  the  fluid.  The  10''  point 
is  given  by  pure  water,  and  tlie  degrees  are  from 
these  marked  upward,  even  to  70®  for  sol^hmio 
ether ;  the  larger  the  degree  indicated  the  lighter 
is  the  fluid.  Instruments  for  special  uses  are 
made  from  these,  but  with  short  range  adapted 
for  their  particular  service.  The  specific  gntvi^ 
of  a  liquid  is  ascertained  from  the  indicaticMi  of 
the  hydrometer  of  the  first  class  by  the  formula, 

^=i^;  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  «^  ^y  ^=5^4'  ^ 
being  the  degree  given  by  the  scale.  But  tables 
are  prepared  for  convenient,  reference. — Oar- 
tier^s  hydrometer  is  also  much  used  in  commerce, 
especifdly  by  the  French.  It  is  made  by  adopt- 
ing the  22""  point  of  Baum^  and  dividmg  the  16 
degrees  on  each  side  of  this  into  15  equal  de- 
grees. The  degrees  of  Cartier  (0.)  are  convert- 
ed into  those  of  Baum6  (B.),  and  reciprocally, 
by  the  formula,  160=156+22 ;  whence  the 
specific  gravity,  ^,  corresponding  to  G.  degrees 
=^^^  The  hydrometers  of  Baum6  and  Oar- 
tier  are  based  on  a  temperature  of  12.5**  cent 
(64.5''  F.) ;   and  when  used  for  a  liquid  at  a 


ferent  temperature,  allowance  is  to  bo  made, 
as  given  in  the  tables. — ^In  Great  Britain,  Twad- 
deU^s  hydrometer  is  in  general  use  for  dense 
liquids.  It  is  so  graduated  that  the  specific 
sravity  may  be  deduced  by  multiplyii^;  the 
degree  indicated  by  5  and  adding  1000,  water 
being  reckoned  1000  ;  thus  12""  Twaddell  indi- 
cates a  specific  gravity  of  1060  or  1.06. 

HYDROPATHY  (Gr.  M«^  water,  and  mi^ 
affection  or  disease),  a  system  of  treatment  <^ 
diseases  mainly  or  exclusively  by  the  use  of 
water  and  of  the  known  hygienic  agenoies. 
Hygienic  management  in  some  form,  as  a  resort 
to  exercise,  or,  in  diseases  induced  by  luxorioua 
living,  to  al»temiousness,  dates  frx>m  the  ear* 
liest  conception  of  a  healing  art ;  and  it  has  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  physiological  scienwk 
until  within  the  present  century  the  laws  ana 
daims  of  hygiene  have  become  appreciated  as 
never  before.  The  physicians  oi  very  ear^ 
times  seem  also  to  have  employed  water  as  a 
remedy  in  certain  febrile,  infiammatory,  and 
surgical  maladies ;  a  usage  recommended,  among 
other  early  medical  writers,  by  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  and  Avicenna.  In  the  18th  centoiy  Sir 
John  Floyer  and  Dr.  Baynard,  in  England,  re- 
sorted to  bathing  almost  exclusively  in  chronio 
diseases;  as  did  F.  Hoffinann  and  Hahn  on  the 
continent  Dr.  James  Ourrie  in  1797  published 
highly  favorable  reports  of  the  efiBscts  of  water, 
chiefly  by  affusion,  in  many  diseases.  But  the 
distinctive  ^  water  onre^''  or  hydropathy,  owes 
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its  origin  to  the  fertility  of  inveiition  of  a  Bile- 
elan  peasant,  Yinoent  Priessnitz.  Having  at  the 
age  of  18  sprained  his  wrist,  young  Priessnitz 
intnitively  appUed  it  to  the  pnmp;  and  after- 
ward, to  continne  the  relief  thus  obtained,  he 
bound  npon  it  an  Uimehiagy  or  wet  bandage^ 
Bewetting  this  as  it  became  dry,  he  redaoed  tiie 
inflammation,  but  excited  a  rash  on  the  snrfaoe 
of  the  part  Soon  after,  having  crushed  hia 
thumb,  and  again  applying  the  bandage,  the 
pain  once  more  subsided,  but  the  rash  reiq>pea]> 
ed«  He  inferred  that  the  rash  indicated  an  im- 
pure blood ;  and  this  conclusion  was  strengthen- 
ed by  the  result  of  experiments  which  he  was 
induced  to  try  upon  injuries  and  ulcers  in  the 
case  of  some  of  his  neighbors,  since  the  rash 
in  some  instances  appeared  after  the  treatment^ 
and  in  others  did  not  Thus  he  was  led  to 
frame  for  himself  a  humoral  pathology  of  all 
diseases^  and  a  doctrine  of  the  elimination  of 
m<»-bifio  matters  by  ^'crisis.''  According  to 
thia  view,  the  cure  of  disease  ia  to  be  effected 
by  favoring  the  activity  of  those  organa  through 
which  the  purification  of  the  system  is  carried 
on,  and,  through  a  regulated  and  pure  dietary 
and  correct  regimen,  preventing  further  morbid 
accumulations.  In  his  19th  year,  being  run 
over  by  a  cart,  Priessnitz  had  some  ribs  broken 
and  received  severe  bruises  ;  on  learning  that 
the  physicians  pronounced  his  case  hopeless,  he 
tore  off  their  bandages,  and  recoverod  under 
the  renewed  application  of  the  UmaMag^  and 
replaced  his  ribs  by  inflating  the  lungs  while 
pressing  the  abdomen  against  a  window  silL 
This  incident  confirmed  the  idea  and  inau* 
gurated  the  practice  of  the  water  cure.  In  the 
new  practice,  its  author  discovered  in  rapid 
succession  the  means  of  securing  ^ther  cooling, 
heating,  or  soothing  effects  by  compresses ;  then, 
the  sponge  bath,  the  wetnaheet  packing,  the 
Bitz,  foot,  arm,  and  other  partial  baths,  the 
douche,  the  stream  bath,  the  dripping  sheet, 
tiie  plunge,  the  tepid  shallow  bath,  ary-blanket 
packing,  ^  The  pail  douche  of  Dr.  £.  Johnson 
18  one  of  the  very  few  additions  since  made  to  this 
list  of  measures.  Unquestionably,  Priessnitz's 
earlier  treatment,  especially  after  the  opening 
in  1829  of  the  famous  Gralidnberg  cure,  waa  too 
incessant  and  severe,  and  often  borne  only 
through  the  vital  tenacity,  whatever  their  mal- 
adies, of  the  class  of  invalids  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal.  Along  with  this  was  introduced 
a  rigorous,  but  in  some  respects  mistaken  hy- 
giene, including  the  very  free  use  of  a  plain  and 
peculiar  diet,  much  walking  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  disose  of  flannel  undergarments  and  of 
soft  beds.  The  water  appliances  have  since 
been  rendered  more  mild,  and  in  the  United 
States  necessarily  so.  The  number  of  instances, 
however,  of  decided  restoration  to  health  among 
the  invalids  (many  of  them  afflicted  with  the 
worst  forms  and  complications  of  disease,  and 
abandoned  to  incurability  by  the  prevalent  med- 
ication of  the  day)  who  flocked  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States  to  the  Gr&- 
fenberg  cure,  sufficiently  explains  the  rapid 
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B|H-ead  of  the  new  system.  This  was  first  dia- 
tmctly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  English 
public  about  the  year  1840,  by  a  book  put  forth 
by  a  former  patient  of  Priessnitz,  Oapt..O]aridge, 
and  entitied  "  Hydropatiiy,  or  the  Oold  Water 
Gore."  In  Germany,  under  Franc&e,  Weias, 
Munde,  and  others,  the  enthusiastic  treatise  of 
the  first  of  whom  did  much  to  spread  the  sys- 
tem, several  new  establishments  had  already 
sprung  up.  On  March  17,  1842,  the  hydro- 
pathic Bodety  was  formed  in  London,  for  the 
gurpose,  among  others,  of  collecting  information 
I  regard  to  Priessnitz  and  the  authenticity  of 
the  reported  cures.  Drs.  Wilson,  Johnson,  and 
Gully  were  first  to  embrace  the  practice,  the 
first  two  early  lecturing  before  the  new  society, 
and  all  soon  establishing  institutions  of  tiieir 
own.  The  writings  of  Drs.  Gully  and  Johnson 
contributed  much  to  spread  the  qrstem  in  Eng- 
land, and  at  a  later  day  they  were  ably  second- 
ed by  Bulwer's  ^'Oonfesdonsof  a  Water  Patient,'' 
detidling  incidents  of  his  restoration  to  health 
at  the  Malvern  establishment.  The  earliest  pop- 
ular information  concerning  water  treatment  in 
the  United  States  waa  throu£^  a  letter  publish- 
ed about  1848,  from  H.  0.  Wright,  himself  at 
the  time  a  patient  under  Priessnitz;  and  tina 
waa  soon  followed  by  the  earnest  statements 
and  appeals,  through  a  like  channel,  of  J.  H. 
Gray  of  Boston  and  A.  J.  Oolvin  of  Albany. 
Drs.  Schiefferdecker,  Wesselhoeft,  and  Shew 
aeem  to  have  been  the  first  to  enter  upon  tiie 
new  practice  in  the  United  States;  while  the 
first  establishment  appears  to  have  been  that 
opened  in  1844  at  No,  68  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 
Of  this,  David  Gambell,  also  the  ori^^ator  of 
the  existing  "  Water-Oure  Journal,"  was  pro- 
prietor, and  Joel  Shew  physician.  Early  in 
May,  1845,  was  opened  the  establishment  at 
New  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  under  Dr.  Shew, 
and  the  more  widely  celebrated  one  at  Brattie- 
borough,  Yt,  under  Dr.  Wesselhoeft.  The  latter, 
having  explored  the  country  from  Florida  to 
Maine,  selected  Brattleborough  on  account  of 
the  superior  puritv  of  the  water  of  a  spring 
there.  Probably  tnere  are  at  the  present  time, 
scattered  throughout  this  country  and  Europe, 
more  than  200  establishments  of  this  kind. 
Several  works  relating  to  hydropathy,  and  of 
interest  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  have  been 
issued  in  the  United  States,  especially  by  Drs. 
Shew  and  Trail ;  but  in  this  respect  the  prac- 
tice experiences  the  want,  incident  to  the  in- 
fiancy  of  almost  all  systems,  of  a  comprehensive 
and  philosophical  exposition  of  its  principles 
ana  their  application.  A  school  in  the  city  of 
New  York  teaching  the  doctrines  of  tins  system, 
perhaps  the  only  one  now  in  existence,  received 
a  charter  from  the  state  legislature  in  1857. 

HYDROPHOBIA  (Gr.  vh»p,  water,  and 
^o/Seofioi,  to  fear ;  Lat  rabie$  caninoy  canine 
madness).  This  appalling  disease  has  been  long 
known.  Homer  speaks  of  madness  occurring 
in  dogs.  Aiistotie  denies  that  man  va  ever  a^ 
fected  by  it,  but  soon  after  it  waa  described  as 
occurring  in  man ;  and  flrom  that  time  to  this 
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notioes  of  it  abound  among  medical  anthon. 
The  disease  is  propagated  by  the  dog,  the  wol£ 
and  the  Jackal ;  the  oat  likewise  is  capable  of 
oonminnicatiDgit;  and  Tonatt  siyesan  instanoe 
in  which  a  groom,  whose  hand  was  scratched 
hj  the  tooth  of  a  horse  laboring  under  it,  be- 
came affected  with  hydrophobia.  Man  and 
most  if  not  all  of  the  domestic  animals  are  capa- 
ble of  contracting  the  disease,  bnt  whether  they 
are  capable  of  communicating  it  is  still  nnde- 
dded.  For  man  to  contract  it,  the  saliva  of  the 
mad  dog  most  be  apnlied  either  to  a  mncons 
membrane  or  to  an  abraded  sarfiace ;  the  mere 
contact  of  tiie  poison  with  the  unbroken  skin 
will  not,  except  under  very  rare  circumstances, 
produce  tiie  disease.  The  period  that  elapses 
between  the  reception  of  the  injuiy  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  disease  varies  exceedingly ;  the 
greater  number  of  cases  occur  between  the  80th 
and  the  69th  day ;  some  have  occurred  earlier, 
and  a  few  as  late  as  6, 7, 9,  and  even  19  months 
after  the  reception  of  the  wound ;  in  the  one  or 
two  instances  on  record  in  which  a  still  longer 
period  has  elapsed,  the  patient  has  probably  been 
reinoculated  with  the  virus.  The  first  symptom 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  patient  is  pain 
or  some  uneaa^  sensation  in  the  cicatrix  of  the 
original  wound,  which  extends  toward  the  trunk. 
The  wound  itself  sometimes  becomes  red,  livid, 
or  inflamed,  or  it  may  open  afresh,  discharging 
a  peculiar  ichor.  This  is  the  period  of  recru- 
descence, and  though  not  always  noticed  occurs 
probably  in  every  case*  Commonly  withm  2 
or  8  days  after  this  stage  of  recrudescence,  rarely 
later  than  6,  during  which  period  the  patient 
remains  ill  and  uncomfortable,  the  8d  and  final 
stage  of  the  complaint  commences.  A  feeling 
of  painftil  stiffness  occurs  about  the  back  of  the 
neck,  extending  to  the  base  of  the  law  and  root 
of  the  tonffue;  the  breathing  is  hurried,  and 
sighing  is&eauent;  the  patient  finds  himself 
unable  to  swaJlow  fluids,  every  attempt  to  do  so 
bringing  on  a  fit  of  the  most  distressing  sobbing 
and  choking ;  during  this  paroxysm  the  muscles 
of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  are  seen  to  be  spas- 
modically contracted.  The  patient  is  tormented 
with  thint,  and  the  paroxysms  are  often  excited 
by  the  sight  or  sound  of  water ;  even  a  polished 
surface  or  a  current  of  air  is  sometimes  sufficient 
to  bring  them  on.  The  mind  seems  excited; 
the  patient  appears  alarmed,  is  anxious,  irrita- 
ble, and  suspicious ;  often  a  degree  of  delirium 
or  mania  supervenes.  He  is  annoyed  by  the 
secretion  of  a  thick  viscid  saliva,  and  tries  to 
free  himself  from  it  by  blowing  and  spitt^^. 
Yomiting  of  a  yellow  or  greenish  matter  is 
often  present,  sighing  is  frequent  and  peculiar, 
and  the  pulse  rapidly  becomes  weak  and  fre- 
quent Death  commonly  takes  place  on  the  2d 
or  8d  day,  though  it  has  happened  within  24 
hours,  and  has  been  delayed  to  the  9th  day.  In 
some  few  cases,  toward  the  dose  of  the  disease, 
a  remission  of  the  symptoms  takes  place,  when 
the  patient  is  able  to  eat  and  drink,  and  appears 
composed;  in  this  condition  he  may  sink  into 
a  sleep  which  is  but  the  precursor  of  death,  or 


he  expires  in  a  sudden  and  general  convulsion. 
Exammation  after  death  throws  no  light  on  the 
phenomena  of  hydrophobia.  There  are  no  ap- 
pearances found  peculiar  to  it.  Evidences  of 
inflammation  of  me  cesophagns,  pharynx,  and 
larynx  are  commonly  present,  but  they  are  re- 
sults rather  than  causes  of  the  disease. — ^It  has 
been  miuntained,  and  is  still  maintained  by  some 
authorities,  that  there  is  no  such  disease  as  hy- 
drophobia, and  that  the  phenomena  are  caused 
by  fear  acting  on  a  sensitive  organization.  The 
uniformity  of  the  symptoms,  uie  effect  of  the 
poison  upon  other  animals,  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  disease  in  infants  and  idiots,  reftite  this 
hvpothesis.  Hysteria  sometimes  imitates  hydro- 
phobia, as  it  does  every  other  disease,  and  ap- 
prehension has  reproduced  some  of  its  symp- 
toms, but  these  cases  can  readily  be  discrim- 
inated. Some  well  authenticated  cases  are  on 
record  where  the  disease  has  occurred  and 
proved  &tal,  and  yet  in  which  the  patient  had 
not  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  anima^  so  that  a 
hydrophobia  of  spontaneous  origin  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  most  authorities ;  but  in  these  rare 
cases  may  not  the  origin  of  the  inoculation  have 
escaped  notice?  Some  singular  instances  are 
related  by  Mr.  Touatt  of  the  mode  in.whidi  the 
poison  may  be  propagated.  A  man  was  ob- 
served attempting  to  untie  a  knot  in  a  cord 
with  his  teeth;  two  months  after  he  perished 
of  hydrophobia.  The  cord  had  been  used  to 
tie  up  a  mad  dog.  A  woman  had  her  dress 
torn  oy  a  mad  dog,  and  in  mending  it  she 
pressed  the  seam  with  her  teeth  and  was  inoc- 
ulated. Of  a  number  of  persons  bitten  bv  a 
rabid  dop^,  how  many  will  be  attacked  with  hy- 
drophobia f  J.  Hunter  says  that  in  one  instanoe 
of  21  persons  bitten  only  one  was  attacked! 
Dr.  Hamilton  thinks  the  proportion  is  1  in  25. 
In  a  case  that  occurred  near  Senlis  in  France, 
where  by  the  order  of  the  government  the  most 
accurate  inquiries  were  made,  out  of  16  persons 
bitten  5  were  attacked.  The  bite  of  the  rabid 
wolf  seems  more  fiital  than  that  of  the  dog; 
thus  out  of  114  persons  bitten  by  rabid  wolves 
67  died. — ^When  hydrophobia  is  characteristi- 
cally developed,  the  patient  dies ;  there  is  no  au- 
thenticated case  of  cure  on  record.  By  the  use 
of  chloroform  and  narcotics  we  may  relieve  the 
affony  of  the  patient,  but  that  is  all.  As  a  pro- 
phylactic, the  only  sure  means  is  the  complete 
excision  of  the  part  bitten.  To  accomplish  this. 
Abemethy  recommends  that  a  bit  of  wooa 
sharpened  to  a  likeness  of  the  dog's  tootib  be 
thrust  into  the  part  and  then  cut  out  without 
the  knife^s  coming  in  contact  with  the  wood. 
Where  this  will  not  be  permitted,  caustics  maj 
be  liberally  employed,  and  of  these  the  best  are 
perhaps  nitric  acid  and  strong  liquid  8mm<»iia. 
Mr.  Touatt  uses  lunar  caustic  with  sucoesa 

HYDROSTATICS.    See  Htbromkohahicb. 

HYDROSULPHURIO  ACID,  Sulfhtdbio 
AoiD,  or  SuLFHimBTTSD  HTnBooxN,  a  gaseous 
compound  flrst  examined  by  Schecde  in  1777; 
symbol,  SH;  chemical  equivalent  17.  Itoonasts 
of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  uid  one  of  solpbnr 
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vapor  condeDsed  into  two  yolmnea,  which  form 
its  combining  measnre.  Its  density  is  1191.2,  air 
being  1000.  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  has  a  slight  add 
reaction,  and  a  most  ofensive  odor,  recognized 
in  rotten  eggs,  dock  mud,  cesspools,  many  mine- 
ral waters,  and  putrefying  organic  matters  con- 
taining sulphnr.  It  extinguishes  flame,  but  burns 
itself  in  contact  with  air  with  a  blue  flame, 
depositing  sulphur.  It  is  condensed  bj  a  pres- 
sure of  17  atmospheres  at  50°  into  a  colorless 
liquid,  and  was  solidified  by  Faraday  by  cooling 
to  — 122^  into  a  white  crystalline  translucent 
substance.  Water  absorbs  2^  times  its  volume  of 
the  gas;  alcohol  6  volumes.  It  blackens  the 
salts  of  lead  and  of  many  other  metals,  forming 
sulphurets  of  the  metals.  These  being  insoluble 
ana  made  readilj  visible  by  their  peculiar  colors, 
even  in  minute  quantity,  the  acid  is  a  conve- 
nient test  for  determining  the  presence  of  the 
metals  in  solutions,  and  distinguishing  them  by 
the  color  of  the  precipitate  and  its  other  prop- 
erties. Its  aqueous  solution  and  its  solution 
in  ammonia  (hydrosnlphuret  of  ammonium)  are 
among  the  useful  chemical  reagents.  The  gas 
is  exceedingly  noxious  to  inhale.  Th^nard  found 
that  a  small  bird  would  die  in  air  containing 
Tzvv  P^^  ^^  %  And  ahorse  in  air  that  contained 
^1^  of  the  gas.  It  is  idso  stated  that  fatal  ac- 
cidents have  occurred  to  grave  diggers  by  this 
gas  suddenly  issuing  Arorn  coffins  expoaed  in 
oigging ;  but  these  may  possibly  have  been  ow- 
ing to  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  more  sudden  in 
its  effects  upon  animal  life  than  other  gases. 
The  gas  is  neutralized  and  decomposed  by  chlo- 
rine and  iodine,  which  unite  with  its  hydrooen ; 
and  the  former,  furnbhed  by  chloride  of  lime 
wet  with  strong  vinegar,  is  a  convenient  anti- 
dote and  disinfectant  of  the  gas.  Nitrate  of  lead, 
chloride  of  idnc,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  sulphate 
of  manganese  are  also  efficacious  in  this  respect. 
The  presence  of  the  gas  is  detected  by  its  odor, 
and  by  its  blackening  a  paper  wet  with  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
coloration of  white  lead  paint  in  the  apactments 
of  houses,  also  of  the  blackening  of  silver  spoons 
when  these  are  used  with  boued  e^s,  the  al- 
bumen of  the  white  of  the  egg  furnishing  the 
sulphur  for  the  production  of  the  gas. — ^To  pre- 
pare hydrosulphurio  acid,  the  ingredients  em- 
ployed are  a  protosulphuret  of  iron,  made  by 
exposing  to  a  low  red  heat  4  parts  of  coarse  sul- 
phur and  7  of  iron  filings,  and  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  By  pouring  the  acid  upon  broken  lumps 
of  the  former  compound  placed  in  a  gas  bottle, 
the  g^  is  evolved,  and  may  be  collected  in  a  bell 
glass  over  water  at  80*  or  90%  or  over  brine.  It 
is  absorbed  by  cold  water,  it  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon 
tersulphuret  of  antimony.  The  reactions  in 
each  case  are  thus  expressed:  FeS-f-HO,  80s 
yield  FeO,  SO.-t-SH;  8H01+8bS.  yield  Sb 
C1.+8SH. 

HYDRUOTUM.    See  Otiunto. 

HTI:R£S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Yar,  on  the  S.  declivity  of  a  hill,  11  m. 
£.  of  Toulon,  and  8  m.  from  the  Mediterranean ; 
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pop.  9,966.  The  principal  edifices  are :  the  old 
church,  one  of  the  most  gingnlfti*  gtmctures  in 
France ;  and  an  ancient  chateau,  now  used  as  a 
town  hall.  In  the  principal  square  is  a  column, 
surmounted  by  a  white  marble  bust  of  the  cele- 
brated Massillon,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town. 
Hy^res  is  considered  one  of  the  healfliiest  winter 
residences  in  the  8.  of  i^ce,  and  is  much  i^ 
sorted  to  by  invalids.  Remains  of  an  ancient 
Roman  city  exist  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  road- 
stead opposite  the  town,  and  belonging  to  it 
is  a  group  of  small  islands  called  the  isles  of 
HySres,  two  of  which  are  fortified.      . 

HYGIEIA,  or  Htgba,  in  Qreek  mytholooy, 
the  goddess  of  health,  and  a  daughter  of  iBscua- 
pius.  She  was  represented  by  artists  as  a  virgin 
m  fiowing  garments  feeding  a  serpent  from  a 
cup ;  the  poets  speak  of  her  as  a  smiling  goddess 
with  bright  glances,  and  a  fovorite^  ApoUo. 
By  the  Romana  she  was  in  time  identified  with 
the  old  Sabine  goddess  Sains. 

HYGROMETOY  (Gr.  {r/pos,  moist,  and  /Mrpor, 
measure),  the  method  of  determining  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  bodies,  more  especially  in  atmo- 
spheric air.  A  hygrometer  is  an  instrument  used 
for  this  purpose;  and  a  hygrosoope  is  any  sub- 
stance that  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  and 
is  in  consequence  changed  in  form  or  weight 
Various  salts  absorb  moisture  and  deliquesce, 
and  are  consequently  called  hygroscopic.  Theee 
serve  as  hygrometers  in  chemical  analysis ;  thus 
chloride  of  calcium  placed  in  a  glass  tube  ab- 
sorbs the  moisture  firom  the  air  passed  Uirough 
the  tube,  and  its  increase  of  weight  determines 
the  quantity.  The  property  is  exhibited  in  hemp  ■ 
and  cotton  ropes,  and  in  small  fibres,  as  those  of 
whalebone,  and  in  haurs.  Paper  by  absorption 
of  moisture  expands  to  sudi  a  aegree  tiiatit  is  an 
imperfect  material  for  preserving  accurate  plana. 
Its  variation  in  length  in  extremely  dry  and  in 
moist  air  sometimes  exceeds  1  in  40.  If  a  sub* 
stance  could  be  found  which  absorbed  moisture 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  in  the  air,  and  its 
form  was  proportionally  affected  thereby,  thia 
change  could  be  readily  indicated  upon  a  dial, 
the  extreme  points  of  which  are  determined,  the 
one  by  the  least  lensth  produced  by  the  greatest 
dryness,  and  the  o^er  by  the  greatest  elonfla* 
tion  caused  by  the  most  humid  air  that  could  be 
produced,  the  intermediate  space  being  divid- 
ed into  100  or  other  convenient  number  of  de- 
grees. Such  an  instrument  would  be  a  perfect 
hydrometer;  but  no  such  substance  is  known, 
and  the  properties  of  the  same  body  in  this  re» 
spect  are  not  constant  at  all  times.  The  best 
mstrument  of  this  sort,  which  is  after  all  only  a 
hygroscope,  was  contrived  by  De  Saussure.  k  ia 
a  human  hair,  cleansed  by  boiling  in  alkaline  wa- 
ter. The  zero  point  of  the  scale  to  which  it  is 
attached  is  fixea  by  drying  the  hair  in  air  ren- 
dered by  chemical  absorMuts  as  dry  as  possi- 
ble; and  then,  by  exposing  it  in  a  receiver  to 
air  saturated  with  moisture,  the  other  extreme 
of  the  scale  is  found.  The  equal  divisions  be- 
tween these  are  assumed  to  indicate  proportion- 
al degrees  of  moisture  or  dryness.    One  end  id 
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the  hair  is  fixed,  and  to  the  other  is  snapeDded 
a  small  weight  A  grooTed  wheel  or  pnlley 
oarrving  an  index  is  plaoed  so  as  to  he  moved 
bj  the  hair  as  it  contracts  or  expands.  Yarioiu 
other  hygrometers  of  this  class  have  been  de- 
vised, some  on  the  principle  of  determining  the 
moisture  by  the  increased  weight  imparted  to 
bodies  by  its  absorption,  and  oUiers  by  the  tor- 
sion thereby  indnoed  in  cords  and  in  vegetable 
fibres ;  but  all  these  methods  have  proved  very 
imperfect. — ^Two  other  methods  are  to  be  no- 
ticed by  which  the  humidity  of  the  air  is  ascer- 
tained. The  first  depends  on  the  determination 
(^  the  dew  point,  or  the  degree  of  temperature 
to  which  the  air  must  be  reduced  that  its  moist- 
ure shall  begin  to  separate  and  condense  upon 
cold  sur&ces.  This  difference  alone  is  some- 
tunes  used  to  express  the  dryness  of  the  air,  as 
itfordinff  an  indication  of  how  near  it  is  to  its 
point  of  saturation.  In  temperate  regions  this 
sometimes  amounts  to  80^ ;  but  in  a  dry  and  hot 
climate,  under  the  lee  of  cold  mountains  which 
first  strip  the  air  of  its  moisture,  it  amounts  to 
60^  or  more ;  such  is  the  case  upon  the  hot 
plains  of  the  Deccan,  to  which  the  air  is  brought 
team  the  other  side  of  the  Ghauts.  €kx>led  down 
upon  these  to  a  low  temperature,  its  moisture  is 
precipitated  in  rain  and  snow,  and  when  imme- 
diately after  this  it  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of 
90®^  it  is  found  that  no  deposition  of  moisture 
agam  takes  place  until  the  temperature  is  re- 
duced to  29^  The  observation,  however,  is 
used  to  furnish  more  exact  results.  Tables  have 
been  prepared  vrith  the  utmost  care  which  give 
the  elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapor  at  difi^ent 
degrees  and  even  tenths  of  degrees  of  temper- 
ature, expressed  in  the  height  of  a  column  of 
mercury  the  vapor  sustains.  The  temperature 
of  the  dew  point  of  the  air  being  ascertained, 
the  elastic  force  corresponding  to  this  tempera- 
ture in  the  table  represents  the  absolute  humid- 
ity of  the  air,  and  may  be  converted  into  the 
actual  weight  of  moisture  to  the  cubic  foot  un- 
der a  given  barometric  pressure  by  the  formuk^ 
prepared  for  this  purpose,  or  directly  bv  the  ta- 
bles constructed  to  reduce  the  labor  of  the  calcu- 
lation. By  comparing  the  elastic  force  obtained 
from  the  table  with  that  corresponding  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air  itselj^  the  ratio  between 
the  two  expresses  the  relative  humidity  of  the 
air.  This  also  is  ascertained  at  sight  by  tiie  ta- 
bles specially  constructed  for  this  object.  The 
most  highly  approved  hygrometrical  tables  are 
those  derived  from  the  experiments  of  Y.  Re- 
gnault,  made  b^  direction  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  determine  the  expansive  force  of  steam 
at  different  temperatures,  which  is  also  that  of 
the  vapor  suspended  in  the  air  at  the  same  tem- 
peratures. These  tables  are  publidied  in  Re- 
gnault's  Mudm  9ur  VhygronUtrie^  in  the  Annates 
de  ehimie  et  ds  physique  (1845)  ;  and  formulsd 
also  are  given  from  which  other  tables,  beside 
that  of  Qie  elastic  forces,  have  been  prepar- 
ed by  others.  The  most  complete  series  of 
these  is  fhmished  in  the  volume  of  ^  Tables, 
Meteorological    and    Physical,   prepared    for 


the  Smithsonian  Institution  by  Arnold  Gimit, 
P.D.,  LLJ).,*'  and  published  in  the  ''Smithso- 
nian Miscellaneous  Collections,"  1808.  In  the 
same  series  is  also  presented  the  table  of  elastic 
forces  of  vapor  deauced  from  the  experiments 
of  Dalton,  together  with  others  based  upon 
it,  and  in  general  use  in  En^and.  These 
are  also  found  in  Glaisher's  ''Hygrometrical 
Tables  *'  (London,  1847),  and  in  the  Greenwidi 
Tolumes. — ^Various  forms  of  the  dew  point  in- 
strument or  hyjRometer  have  been  devised. 
That  of  Prof.  Daniell,  which  has  been  much 
used,  is  of  the  following  constmction.  A  bent 
tube,  blown  out  at  each  end  to  a  bulb,  b  laid 
across  the  top  of  a  pillar,  which  serves  as  a 
stand,  the  two  bulbs  hanging  down  one  on  each 
side.  One  tube  is  long  enough  to  contain  a  del- 
icate thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  termi- 
nates in  some  ether  contained  in  the  external 
bulbs.  Bj[  boiling  the  ether  before  closing  the 
tube  the  air  is  nearly  expelled.  When  in  use 
the  empty  bulb  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  mus- 
lin, which  is  kept  wet  with  ether.  The  evapo- 
ration of  this  condenses  the  vapor  within,  caus- 
ing the  liquid  in  the  other  bulb  to  evaporate 
and  grow  cool.  The  bulb  becomes  at  last  suffi- 
eientl  V  cool  for  the  moisture  to  condense  upon  it, 
and  the  instant  this  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  form  of  a  ring  of  dew  endroling  the  bulb  at 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ether,  the  tem- 
perature is  to  be  noted  by  the  thermometer 
within,  while  that  of  the  air  Is  observed  upon 
another  thermometer  attached  to  the  stand. 
Another  observation  of  tiie  enclosed  tbennom- 
eter  is  made  as  the  dew  disappears  by  the  bulb 
returning  to  its  former  temperature;  and  the 
mean  of  the  two  observations  will  give  a  dose 
approximation  to  the  dew  point — ^A  bett^  in- 
strument is  that  of  Regnanlt  Two  glass  tubes 
are  suspended  by  a  small  tubular  arm  near  the 
top  of  each,  both  opening  into  the  hollow  stand 
that  supports  the  tubes.  A  pipe  for  exhausting 
the  air  oy  means  of  a  sort  of  bellows  or  the 
flow  of  water  connects  with  the  hollow  in  the 
stand  by  an  opening  near  its  base.  The  two 
tubes  are  dosed,  each  with  a  cork  through 
whid]  a  thermometer  tube  is  fitted,  the  bulb  in 
one  reaching  neariy  to  the  bottom.  Over  the 
lower  end  of  this  one  a  very  thin  and  hi^y 
polished  thimble  of  silver  nearly  2  inches  long 
is  fitted,  and  a  fine  tube  open  at  each  end  is 
passed  through  the  cork,  reaching  from  the  ex- 
ternal air  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 
Ether  is  poured  into  this  bulb,  coTcring  the 
lower  end  of  the  thermometer,  and  rising  an 
inch  or  two  higher  than  the  upf>er  edge  of  the 
silver  thimble.  To  determine  the  dew  point, 
the  apparatus  for  .exhausting  the  air  frx>m  the 
hollow  stand  is  set  in  actaon.  This  causes  the 
air  to  pass  through  the  fine  tube,  and  bubble 
through  the  ether,  keeping  it  in  motion  and 
taking  up  its  vapor.  The  liquid,  the  thermom- 
eter bulb,  and  the  silver  coating  of  the  tube 
equally  feel  the  reduced  temperature,  and  the 
instant  this  reaches  the  dew  point,  the  whde 
sur&ce  of  the  silver  is  covered  wiui  m<ristQre. 
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The  tomperatore  ct  the  thermometer  placed  in 
the  ether  is  &en  observed,  while  the  other 
marks  the  temperature  of  the  air.  By  stopping 
the  omrent  of  air  the  temperatm-e  rises,  and  the 
moisture  disappears  from  the  silver.  The  ther- 
mometer is  to  be  noted  again,  and  the  mean  of 
tiie  two  observations  taken  for  the  dew  point; 
or  several  trials  may  be  made  in  rapid  sacoes- 
rion.  To  avoid  affeoting  the  result  by  the 
warmth  radiated  from  the  body,  a  small  tele- 
scope may  be  used  in  reading  the  thermometer. 
The  instrument  has  been  modified  by  Prof. 
Gonnell  in  substituting  for  the  tube  a  small  flask 
of  highly  polished  brass  or  silver,  into  the  neck 
of  which  is  secured  an  exhausting  syringe. — ^The 
second  of  the  two  methods  alx>ve  referred  to, 
by  which  the  humidity  of  the  air  is  ascertained, 
involves  the  determination  of  the  temperature 
of  evaporation;  and  the  instrument  used  is 
the  wet  bulb  thermometer  or  ^ychrometer  in- 
vented by  Prof.  August  of  Berhn,  and  described 
in  his  work  Ue^  die  ForttchritU  dtr  Eygro- 
metrie  (Berlin,  1880).  It  consists  of  two  deli- 
cate thermometers  placed  near  together.  The 
bulb  of  one  is  covered  with  muslin,  which  is 
kept  wet  by  water  supplied  from  a  vessel  close 
by  through  capillaiy  conduction.  The  instru- 
ment is  ^aced  in  a  light  draught  of  air,  and  as 
evaporation  goes  on  the  mercury  in  the  wet 
bulb  thermometer  sinks  to  a  certain  point ;  the 
temperature  of  both  is  then  noticed.  If  the  air 
was  nearly  saturated  with  moisture,  the  differ- 
ence will  be  found  to  be  very  slight.  The  baro- 
metric pressure  is  observed  at  the  same  time, 
and  data  are  thus  afforded  for  calculating  the 
elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air.  The 
formula  for  this  calculation^  modified  by  Re- 
gnault,  and  the  psychrometncal  tables  deduced 
from  it,  are  given  in  the  volume  of  tables  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  a^  equally  applicable  to 
the  estimation  whether  the  dew  pomt  instru- 
ment or  wet  bulb  thermometer  be  used.  To 
render  them  moreconvenient  they  have  been 
converted  bvPhif.  Guyot  intoEnglish  measures. 
The  series  also  contains  tables  of  the  weight  of 
vapors  in  a  given  space  at  different  tempera- 
tures. The  method  by  the  wet  bulb,  though 
regarded  as  decidedly  uie  most  accurate  means 
of  determining  the  elastic  forces  of  the  vapor, 
and  thence  the  humidity  of  the  air,  is  still  ren- 
dered somewhat  uncertain  in  its  results  from 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  wet  bulb  uni- 
formly moist,  and  from  other  causes  also. — ^The 
ultimate  object  of  these  hygrometrical  investi- 
gations is.by  enabling  the  meteorologist  to  ascer- 
tain at  all  times,  in  all  localities,  and  at  all  ac- 
cessible elevations,  the  true  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  as  to  moisture,  to  fbmish  him  with 
accurate  data  for  studying  ihe  laws  which  con- 
trol its  variations.  Among  tJie  meteorological 
works  which  may  advantageouslybe consulted, 
beside  those  already  named,  are  K6mtz*s  Lekr- 
hieh  der  Meteorologies  or  the  same  trandated 
^  Charles  Martins;  DanieH's  *^ Meteorological 
Essays;"  and  Blodget^s  "Qimatology  of  the 
United  States"  (Philadelphia,  1657). 
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HYXBOS,  orSHBFHBSDEnroA,  apastoral  Asi- 
atic race  who  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt  at 
a  remote  period,  computed  by  Bunsen  at  2567 
or  2477  B.  0.,  by  WUkinson  at  2240,  2173,  or 
2059  B.  0.,  and  by  Lepsius  at  about  2000  B.  0. 
The  only  detailed  account  of  them  that  has 
reached  us  from  any  ancient  writer  is  the  follow- 
ing fragment  of  a  lost  work  of  the  Egyptian 
Manetho  (280  B.  0.),  quoted  by  Josephus  in  his 
reply  to  Apion :  *'  We  had  once  a  king  called  II- 
msoos,  under  whom,  from  some  cause  unknown 
to  me,  the  Deity  was  unfavorable  to  us,  and 
there  came  unexpectedly  from  the  eastern  parts 
a  race  of  men  of  obscure  extraction,  who  con* 
fidentiy  invaded  the  country  and  easily  got 
possession  of  it  by  force,  without  a  battie. 
Having  subdued  those  who  commanded  in  itL 
they  proceeded  savagely  to  bum  the  cities,  and 
razed  the  temples  of  the  gods,  inhumanly  treat- 
ing all  the  natives,  murdering  some  of  them, 
and  carrying  the  wives  and  children  of  others 
into  slavery.  In  the  end  they  also  established 
one  of  themselves  as  a  king  whose  name  was 
Salatis ;  and  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Memphis, 
exacting  tribute  from  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  and  leaving  garrisons  in  the  most  suit- 
able places.  He  especially  strengthened  the 
parts  toward  the  east,  foreseeing  that  on  the 
part  of  the  Assyrians,  who  were  tnen  powerfd, 
there  would  be  a  desire  to  invade  their  king- 
dom. Finding  therefore  in  the  Sethroite  nome 
a  city  very  conveniently  placed,  lying  eastward 
of  the  Bubastic  river,  ana  called  from  some  old 
religious  doctrine  Avaris  [or  Abaris],  he  built 
it  up  and  made  it  very  strong  with  walls,  set- 
tling there  also  a  great  number  of  heavy-armed 
soldiers,  to  the  amount  of  240,000,  for  a  guard. 
Hither  he  used  to  come  in  the  summer  season, 
partiy  to  distribute  the  rations  of  com  and  pay 
the  troops,  partiy  to  exercise  them  carefully  by 
musterings  and  reviews,  in  order  to  inspire  fear 
into  foreign  nations.  He  died  after  a  rei^  of 
19  years.  Alter  him  another  king  called  Salon 
reigned  44  years ;  after  him  another,  Apachnas^ 
86  years  and  7  months ;  then  Apophis  61  yearsw 
and  Jaunas  50  years  and  one  month;  last  of  all 
Assis,  49  years  and  2  months.  Ajid  these  6 
were  their  first  rblers,  always  carrying  on  war 
and  desiring  rather  to  extirpate  the  i^yptians. 
Their  whole  nation  was  called  Hyksos,  that  is, 
shepherd  kings;  for  hyhin  the  sacred  Isnguage 
denotes  king,  and  sm  is  a  shepherd  in  the  com- 
mon dialect,  and  hence  by  composition  Hyk- 
sos. The  before-named  kings  and  tiieir  de- 
scendants were  masters  of  Egypt  for  611  years. 
After  this  a  revolt  of  the  kings  of  the  Thebaid 
and  the  rest  of  Egypt  took  place  against  the 
shepherds,  and  a  great  and  prolonged  war  was 
carried  on  with  them.  Under  a  king  whose 
name  wasMisphramuthosis,  the  shepherds  were 
expelled  bv  hmi  from  the  rest  of  Egypt  after  a 
defeat,  and  shut  up  in  Avaris.  Thutmosis,  the 
son  of  Misphramuthosis,  endeavored  to  take 
the  place  bv  siege,  attacking  it  with  480,000 
men.  Despairing  of  taking  it  he  made  a  treaty 
with  them  that  they  Aould  leave  Egypt  and 
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withdraw,  without  injary.  whitheraoeyer  they 
pleased ;  and  in  virtue  of  this  agreement  they 
withdrew  from  Egypt  with  all  their  families 
and  possessions  to  the  nnmher  of  not  fewer  than 
840,000,  and  traversed  the  desert  into  Syria. 
Fearing  the  power  of  the  Assyrians,  who  were 
at  that  time  masters  of  Asia,  they  bnilt  a  city 
in  Judffia  and  called  it  Jerusalem."  Josephns 
evidently  meant  it  to  be  inferred  from  this  nar- 
rative that  the  Hyksos  and  the  Hebrews  were 
the  same;  and  he  proceeds  to  say  that  the 
name  Hyksos,  though  commonly  interpreted 
shepherd  kings,  in  reality  meant  shephem  cap- 
tives, such  as  were  his  forefathers  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Pharaohs  "  who  knew  not  Jo- 
seph." But  modern  criticism  has  shown  this 
interpretation  to  be  altogether  untenable,  and 
admits  no  identity  between  the  small  tribe 
whom  Jacob  led  into  Egypt  as  peaceful  guests 
and  the  powerftd  conquerors  who  overthrew 
the  Egyptian  monarchy  in  a  campaign  and  held 
it  in  subjection  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  ap- 
pears certain  beside,  from  chronology,  that  the 
inroad  of  the  Hyksos  was  long  prior  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Hebrews  into  Egypt.  It  has  been 
conjectured,  with  some  plausibility,  that  the 
Pharaoh  by  whom  Joseph  and  Jacob  and  their 
pastoral  followers  were  so  kindly  received  was 
one  of  the  shepherd  kings ;  and  that  the  subse- 
quent Pharaoh,  "who  knew  not  Joseph,"  and 
persecuted  the  Hebrews,  was  one  of  the  native 
kings  who  succeeded  the  expelled  Hyksos,  and 
who  regarded  the  Hebrews  with  suspicion  in 
consequence  of  the  favor  that  had  been  shown 
to  them  by  the  shepherds  and  the  similarity  of 
their  pursuits.  The  Egyptians  so  detested  the 
Hyksos  that  no  mention  of  their  occupation  of 
the  country  is  found  on  the  monuments.  The 
inscriptions  contain  nothing  whatever  about 
them,  and  none  of  the  names  mentioned  by  Ma- 
netho  have  been  found  among  the  inscribed 
names  of  kings,  though  some  Egyptologists 
have  with  more  or  less  success  attempted  to 
identify  two  or  three  of  the  later  monarchs 
with  certain  of  the  monumental  names.  It  is 
a  siuffular  and  unaccountable  fact  that  neither 
Herodotus  nor  Biodorus  nor  any  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  historians,  though  some  of  them  were 
well  acquiunted  with  Egypt,  midce  any  mention 
of  the  shepherd  kings.  Several  recent  Egypt- 
ologists have  made  from  the  monumental  rec- 
ords discordant  calculations  of  the  duration  of 
their  empire.  Wilkinson  in  his  latest  publica- 
tions assigns  1648  B.  0.  as  the  probable  date  of 
their  expulsion,  after  an  occupation  of  611  or 
626  years.  Bunsen,  who  ms^es  their  reign  the 
middle  of  the  8  periods  into  which  he  divides 
Egyptian  history,fixes  the  date  of  the  same  event 
also  at  1648  B.  0.,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Hyksos  held  Egypt  under  48  kings  for  922  or 
929  yeard.  The  native  king  who  finally  expelled 
them  he  considers  to  have  been  Tuthmosis  HI. 
Of  the  origin  and  race  of  the  Hyksos  we  have 
absolutely  no  materials  on  which  to  form  a 
positive  opinion.  We  can  merely  conjecture 
that  th^  were  eithei^ArabSj  who  broke  out 


from  their  deserts  and  conquered  Egypt,  as 
their  descendants  did  long  afterward  in  tb& 
early  days  of  Mohammedanism,  or  Tartars  de- 
scending fh>m  their  steppes  like  the  Huns, 
Magyars,  Mongols,  and  Turks,  to  ravage  aiid 
occupy  fairer  landis  than  their  own.  The  latter 
opinion  finds  a  certain  confirmation  in  tiie 
fact  that  all  the  Hyksos  names  mentioned  in 
Manetho^s  relation  can  easily  be  traced  in  living 
roots  of  the  Turanian  languages.  Thus  the 
word  Hyksos  itself  strikingly  resembles  the 
Magyar  aik^,  horse  herdsman,  the  name  (^ 
the  fortified  town,  Avaris,  the  Hungarian 
names  of  places,  Ov^  (Old  Castle),  ujv^ 
(New  Castle),  Oviros  (Old  Town),  and  Ujv^Lros, 
(New  Town),  the  name  of  King  Apophis,  that 
of  the  Magyar  prineely  house  of  the  ApidSs,  &o. 

HTLAS,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Tlieo- 
damas.  king  of  the  Bryopes,  and  Hie  nymph 
Menodice.  Hercules,  after  slaying  his  ikther, 
adopted  Hylas,  and  took  him  on  the  Argo- 
nautio  expedition.  When  they  arrived  atMysia, 
Hylas  went  to  a  neighboring  well  for  water, 
but  the  naiads  of  that  fountain  became  eo 
fascinated  with  his  beauty  that  they  drew  him 
into  the  water,  and  he  was  never  seen  more. 
When  Hercules  shouted  for  him  the  yontirs 
voice  was  heard  from  the  well  like  a  finnt  echo; 
and  he  was  so  enraged  at  his  loss  that  he 
threatened  to  ravage  the  country  of  the  Mysians 
if  they  would  not  produce  Hylas  dead  or  alive. 
They  sought  him  in  vain,  but  ultimately  in- 
stituted an  annual  festival,  during  which  they 
roamed  over  the  mountains  caUing  out  the 
name  of  Hylas. 

HYMEN,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god  of 
marriage.  He  was  according  to  some  a  son 
of  Apollo,  and  one  of  the  Muses ;  but  according 
to  others  he  was  originally  a  mortal,  who, 
having  rescued  some  Attic  maidens  from  Pe- 
lasgic  pirates  or  other  robbers,  had  his  praises 
celebrated  in  token  of  gratitude  in  their  bridal 
songs,  which  after  him  were  called  hym^ieal 
songs.  The  practice  of  sin^g  such  songs  at 
the  nuptial  season  became  in  time  universal, 
and  the  heroic  youth  was  gradually  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  a  divinity.  Hymen  is  represented  in 
works  of  art  as  a  tall  handsome  youth,  carry- 
ingin  his  right  hand  a  bridal  torch. 

HYMETTUS,  a  mountain  range  of  Attiea, 
forming  the  S.  E.  boundary  of  the  Athenian 
plain.  It  consists  of  two  summita,  the  N.  or 
ffreater  Hymettus,  the  apex  of  which  is  8,606 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  S.  or  lesser  Hy- 
mettus, denominated  Anhydms,  **tbe  wato*- 
lesa,"  by  the  andents.  The  honey  of  Hymettos 
was  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  inferior  only 
to  that  of  Hybla;  and  the  excellence  of  its 
marble  is  a  favorite  theme  with  clasnc  authon. 
The  greater  Hymettus  is  now  oaUed  Telo-Vuni ; 
and  we  lesser,  Mavro-Ynni. 

HY08CYAMUS.    See  HsMBAins. 

HYPATIA,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  female  philosophers,  bom  in  Alexandria 
about  870,  killed  in  416.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Theon,  a  distinguished  mathematioian  and 
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agtroQomer,  tmder  whom  she  made  great  pro- 
mas  in  geometry.  She  repaired  to  Athena  near 
tke  close  of  the  4th  oentnry,  and  stadied  nnder 
Plutarch,  the  head  of  the  Athenian  school,  who 
expounded  to  a  small  eirde  of  disciples,  one  of 
whom  was  his  daughter  Asdepigenia,  the  Chal- 
dean oracles  and  the  secrets  of  thenrgy.  On 
her  return  to  Alexandria,  her  talents,  beauty, 
l^racefnl  eloquence,  and  modesty  at  once  made 
her  an  object  of  admiration.  She  revived  the 
Umguishing  Neo-Platonic  school  of  Plotinus, 
be<»me  its  head,  and  expounded  her  doctrines 
before  a  numerous  and  enthusiastio  auditory. 
Synesius  of  Cyrene,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  ac- 
knowledged lumself  her  disciple,  and  corre- 
sponded with  her,  addressing  his  letters  17 
^<Mro6^  But  both  as  a  pagan  and  as  a  philos- 
opher she  is  said  to  have  provoked  the  hostility 
of  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Not  only  her 
lecture  room  was  thronged,  but  she  was  con* 
suited  by  the  most  considerable  persons  of  the 
city,  among  others  by  the  prefect  Orestes,  who 
was  at  constant  feud  with  tne  bishop.  The  dty 
was  a  prey  to  the  violence  of  parties,  and  it  was 
to  the  influence  of  Hypatia  that  Cyril  attributed 
the  refusal  of  Orestes  to  come  to  a  reconciliation. 
*'  Certain  persons,  therefore,^'  says  the  ecclesias- 
tical historian  Socrates,  "  of  fierce  and  over-hot 
minds,  who  were  headed  by  one  Peter,  a  reader, 
conspired  agamst  the  woman,  and  observed  her 
returning  home  from  some  place;  and  having 
pulled  her  out  of  her  chariot,  they  dragged  her 
to  the  church  named  Ceesareum,  where  they 
stripped  her  and  murdered  her.  Aiid  when  they 
had  torn  her  piecemeal,  they  carried  all  her 
members  to  a  place  called  Cinaron,  and  con* 
Bumed  them  with  fire.  This  fact  brought  no 
small  disgrace  upon  Cyril  and  the  Alexandrian 
church."  Cyril  is  accused  by  Theodoret  of  sano- 
tionine  this  murder,  but  Cave  regards  it  as  in- 
credible, though  only  on  the  ground  of  Cyril^s 
general  character.  Hypatia  was  the  author  of 
two  mathematical  treatises,  which  are  lost,  and 
there  remains  from  her  only  an  astronomical 
table  inserted  in  the  manual  tables  of  Theon. 
She  18  the  heroine  of  one  of  Charles  Kingsley's 
historical  romances,  which  bears  her  name. 

HYPERBOLA  (Gr.  intpfiaKkm,  to  transcend), 
one  of  the  conic  sections,  produced  what  the 
cutting  plane  makes  a  smaller  angle  with  the 
axis  of  a  right  cone  than  is  made  by  the  side. 
The  shadow  of  a  g^obe  on  aflat  wall,  when  part 
of  the  globe  is  further  than  the  luminous  point  is 
firom  the  wall,  gives  a  hyperbola.  Hyperboloids 
are  surfaces  generated  by  the  motion  of  hyper- 
bolas. 

HYPERBOREANS,  a  legendary  race,  placed 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  remote  regions  of  the 
north,  beyond  the  domain  of  Boreas  or  the  north 
wind.  They  were  unknown  to  Homer,  and  first 
appear  in  Hesiod  and  in  the  traditions  con- 
nected with  the  temples  at  Delphi  and  Deles. 
The  poets  and  geographers  conceived  of  them  as 
a  pious  nation,  dwelling  in  perpetual  sunshine, 
possessing  abundant  frmts,  abstaining  from  the 
flesh  of  animalsi  and  living  for  a  thousand  years 


in  innocence  and  peace,  in  the  service  of  Apollo, 
delighted  by  dances  and  music.  Humboldt  finds 
in  the  legend  "the  first  views  of  a  natural  sci- 
ence which  explains  the  distribution  of  heat  and 
the  difference  of  climates  by  local  causes,  by 
the  direction  of  the  winds,  the  proximity  of  the 
sun,  and  the  action  of  a  moist  or  saline  prin- 
ciple." The  supposed  location  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans changed  with  the  progress  of  geograph- 
ical knowledge.  At  first  placed  in  the  north  at 
the  sources  of  the  Ister  (Danube),  they  were 
transferred  by  some  to  the  west  when  this  river 
was  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Europe;  while  others  transferred 
them  to  the  extreme  north  of  Europe,  bevond 
the  mythical  Gfyppes  and  Arimaspi,  who  them- 
selves dwelt  beyond  the  Scythians.  The  latter 
view  at  length  prevailed ;  the  character  of  the 
Hyperboreans  as  a  sacred  nation  was  lost  sight 
of;  and  their  name  became  only  a  geographical 
expression  for  the  extreme  norUi. 

HYPERmES,  one  of  the  10  Attic  orators, 
bom  probably  about  896  B.  C,  died  in  JSgina  in 
822.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Plato  in  philosophy,  of 
lacerates  in  oratory,  began  his  career  as  an  ad- 
vocate, and  was  an  associate  of  Demosthenes  as 
leader  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party.  In  858  he 
and  his  son  equipped  two  triremes  at  their  own 
expense  to  join  the  expedition  against  Euboea. 
He  displayed  an  equal  interest  in  the  patriotic 
cause  on  an  embassy  to  Rhodes  (846),  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Byzantium  (840),  as  ambassador 
with  Demosthenes  to  Thebes  after  the  capture 
of  Elatea  by  Philip  (888),  and  after  the  battle 
of  Chieronea,  when  he  proposed,  by  a  union  of 
the  dtizens,  resident  aliens,  and  slaves,  to  organise 
a  desperate  resistance  to  Philip.  For  his  efforts 
on  the  last  occasion  he  was  prosecuted  in  an 
indictment  for  illegal  proposition,  but  was  ac- 
quitted. Of  his  defence  there  remain  only  the 
words:  *'The  Macedonian  army  darkened  my 
vision;  it  was  not  I  that  moved  the  decree,  but 
the  battle  of  Chaoronea."  The  affair  of  Haroa- 
lus  ^824)  for  the  first  time  broke  his  friendly 
relations  with  Demosthenes,  against  whom  he 
appeared  as  public  prosecutor.  On  the  report 
of  Alexander's  death  (828),  it  was  chiefly  bv  his 
exertions  that  the  confederacy  was  formed  which 
brought  about  the  Lamian  war.  He  fled  after 
the  battle  of  Crannon  to  ^Bgina,  and  was  pmv 
sued  and  put  to  death  bjr  the  emissaries  of 
Antipater.  The  ancient  critics  agree  in  extolling 
his  genius,  and  commend  him  for  almost  every 
excdlence  of  style.  Until  lately,  however,  only 
unimportant  fragments  of  his  orations  were 
known  to  have  been  preserved.  In  1847  A.  0. 
Harris,  an  English  rendent  at  Alexandria,  pur- 
chased at  Thebes  some  fragments  of  papyrus 
written  over  with  Greek,  which  were  parts  of 
the  oration  of  Hyperides  against  Demosthenes 
on  the  diarse  of  having  been  bribed  by  Harpa- 
lus.  He  published  a  facsimile  of  them  in  1848. 
They  were  edited  by  Churchill  Babington,  with 
an  introduction  and  commentary,  in  1660.  An- 
other Englishman,  Joseph  Arden,  procured  at 
the  same  place  and  nearly  the  same  time  other 
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fragmente  of  papyrof,  whioh  were  foaad  to  eoa* 
tain  a  lam  part  of  his  speech  for  Ljoophron, 
proseeated  lor  adultery,  and  hii  complete  ortk- 
tion  for  Knxenippna,  charged  with  making  a 
false  report  of  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraaa.  These 
were  edited  bj  Mr.  Babington  in  1868.  An- 
other traveiler,  Mr.  Stodart^  faronght  from  ilgypt 
in  1856  another  collection  of  papyrus  fragmenta, 
among  which  were  a  large  part  of  the  ftmeral 
oration  on  Leosthenee  and  the  Athenian  soldiers 
who  perished  in  the  Lamian  war.  Thiswaa 
pnblisned  by  the  same  editor  in  1858.  These 
works  restore  Hyperides  to  his  place  among  the 
great  Attic  orators ;  and  though  his  style  does 
not  equal  that  of  Demosthenes  m  force,  dignity, 
and  careful  preparation,  its  deamess,  fluency, 
and  eloquence  Justify  the  praises  of  the  andents. 
Bm  orations  haye  been  republished  in  Germany 
by  BOckh,  Eayser,  and  others,  and  in  Paris  in 
Didot's  BMiotheea  Graea,  The  funeral  oration 
has  been  edited  by  Oobet  (Leyden,  1858). 

HTFERTROP&Y  (Gr.  iircp,  over,  and  t/km^i?, 
nourishmentX  an  excess  of  growth  of  a  part 
without  degeneration  or  alteration  in  the  struc- 
tore;  the  exact  oppodte  to  atrophy.  Hyper- 
trophy may  depend  on  the  excess  of  the  mate- 
rials of  certain  tissues  in  the  blood ;  when  this 
fluid  contdns  habitually  too  much  fat,  there 
may  be  an  abnormal  increase  of  the  adipose 
tissue;  when  one  kidney  cannot  perform  its 
functions,  the  other  increases  in  size  on  account 
of  the  accmnulatioo  of  its  special  materials  in 
the  blood;  similar  hypertrophy  may  thus  be 
induced  in  other  tissues,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  musdesor  nerves  increase  in  bulk  from 
the  mere  excess  of  their  formative  materials. 
Though  an  increased  supply  of  blood  is  generally 
rather  the  ccMisequence  than  the  cause  of  exces- 
sive nutrition  in  a  part,  hypertrophy  may  arise 
from  a  mere  increased  circulation ;  tiiis  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  augmented  bulk  of  long 
congested  parts,  in  which  there  is  not  normal 
hypertrophy,  but  an  addition  of  altered  and 
inferior  tissue.  Hypertrophy  is  in  most  cases 
dependent  on  a  preternatural  formative  capacity 
in  the  part,  sometimes  congenital  (as  in  the  al>- 
normal  growths  of  fingers  and  toes,  and  even 
entire  limbs),  but  generally  acquired.  The  most 
striking  instances  of  acquired  nutritive  activity 
are  seen  in  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems, 
consequent  upon  the  excessive  exercise  of  their 
functional  powers.  Excessive  use  of  the  brain 
in  young  persons  of  precodous  intellect  increases 
its  growth  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  cranium, 
and  fi^m  the  consequent  pressure  upon  the  vessels 
may  arise  inactivity,  imbecility,  and  even  coma. 
Muscular  hypertrophy  is  most  often  seen  in 
the  involuntuy  musdes,  whose  action  is  in  some 
way  impeded ;  thus  stricture  of  the  urethra  or 
stone  in  the  bladder,  obstructing  the  exit  of  the 
urine  and  calling  for  extra  exertion  to  expd  it, 
causes  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
bladder ;  so  it  nappens  with  the  gall  bladder 
when  its  ducts  are  stopped  by  calculi,  and  with 
the  intestines  when  a  stricture  exists  in  any  por- 
tion.  Hypertrq>hyoftheventride8oftheheart 


iaakttoet  alwaya  dependent  on  pulmoiiaiy  alag* 
nation  and  obstruction,  oc  narrowing  oi  the  car- 
diac orifices  by  disease  of  the  valves,  giving  thle 
organ  double  work  to  do,  and  increanng  its  activ- 
ity, as  in  other  musdes.  (See  Hbabt,  DiSEAais  ov 
THE.)  When  any  of  the  voluntary  musdes  are 
specially  exercised,  hypertrophy  is  observed  in 
them,  as  in  the  arm  of  the  blacksmith  or  the  legs 
of  a  pniemanBl  dancer;  and  sudi  hypertrophied 
musdes  generally  cause  an  increased  nutrition 
of  the  bones  to  whidi  they  are  attached,  and  an 
enkrgement  of  the  points  of  Cinfpn  and  insert 
tion.  There  are  certain  enlargements  of  ^ands, 
in  which  their  pn^r  tissue  is  increased  without 
structural  diange,  which  unite  physiological  hy* 
pertrophy  with  pathological  tumors,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  mammary,  thyroid,  and  prostate 
glands.  Oertain  tumors  of  the  uterus  contain 
only  an  excess  of  the  normal  muscular  and 
fibrous  tissues  of  the  organ,  and  yet  cannot  be 
regarded  as  examples  of  hypertrophy,  as  th^ 
observe  no  regular  growth,  subserve  no  physio- 
logical purpose,  and  constitute  a  podtive  defonn- 
ity  and  disease ;  such  abnormal  growths  may 
exist  up<m  a  uterus  itsdf  hypertrophied  from 
increased  functiond  activity,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  latter.  Bupemnmerary 
parts,  as  additional  fingers  and  toes  and  various 
outgrowths  develpped  during  fi»tal  life,  must  ui 
like  manner  be  referred  to  locd  hypertrophy 
from  excess  of  formative  activity.  Dr.  Car- 
penter sees  in  this  whde  series  of  abnoimd 
productions  the  operation  of  a  dmilar  power; 
that  which  in  simple  hypertrophy  is  confined  to 
increasing  the  size  of  an  organ  by  the  develop- 
ment of  new  tissue  according  to  the  moq^o- 
logical  type  of  the  part,  in  the  formation  of  su- 
pernumerary tissues  also  imparts  to  them  an 
indq>endent  existence ;  on  the  other  hand,  while 
in  ordinary  hypertrophy  the  tissues  in  excess 
are  incorporated  into  the  affected  organ,  in  the 
structure  of  a  tumor  the  perfectiy  formed  and 
independentiy  growing  tissues  constitute  a  mass 
whose  diape  is  determined  more  by  surround- 
ing conditions  than  by  any  tendency  of  their 
own — the  formative  power  undirected  fay  the 
normal  morphological  nieus.  In  malignant 
growths,  the  devdopment  of  tissue  stops  diort 
of  the  limit  by  whicn  formative  power  produoea 
the  nomud  tissnes  of  the  body,  and  tfadr  vitd 
endowments  are  not  sufficient  to  resist  the  ten- 
dency  to  degeneration. 

HYPOOHONDBIA  (Gr.  im,  under,  and 
Xovdpof,  cartilageV  a  disease  generally  dasssd 
among  neuroses,  characterised  by  derangement 
of  various  ornmic  functions,  and  accompanied 
by  an  habitual  sadness,  often  bordering  on  de- 
spdr,  and  a  diflj>odtion  to  exaggerate  every  tri- 
fiing  symptom  mto  a  sign  of  dangerous  mdady. 
It  constitutes  the  *^  spleen^'  of  the  Euj^ish,  and  m 
in  common  language  abbreviated  into  "hypo." 
It  occurs  prindpaUy  in  persons  of  melanohoKo 
temperamentL  and  in  those  whose  moral  and 
intellectual  acuities  have  received  high  and 
unnaturd  development;  it  is  said  tobeoommon 
in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  human 
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mliid  and  to  ttMprogrovof  dTillzatkMi;  ilk 
never  seen  in  berbarons  and  unoultivated  na- 
tiona,  and  is  rare  among  the  working  daseea. 
Hen  of  letters,  overtasked  stodents  and  men  of 
business^  and  those  whose  natoralljr  delicate 
ooDstitntions  and  ardent  imaginative  minds  have 
been  abnormally  stimnlated,  are  the  most  fre- 
qnent  sntrjects  of  hypodhondria ;  bnt  it  maj  arise 
at  any  age  and  in  the  strongest  persona  after 
profound  grief  or  other  moral  emotion^  whether 
of  love,  hopes  jealouqr^  or  fear,  debilitating  ez- 
oessea  of  any  und,  the  suppression  of  aay  habit- 
ual discharge,  a  sudden  change  of  habits  of  life, 
or  unceasiiig  devotion  to  any  philanthropic, 
political^  or  intellectual  pursuit.  Theqrmptoms 
are  as  various  as  its  causes  and  the  constitntions 
of  men ;  there  is  not  a  part  of  the  body  which 
may  not  be  the  subject  of  the  hypochoodriao's 
ocmplaint;  the  senses  are  ordinarily  very  acute^ 
and  the  sight,  hearing^  smell,  taste,  and  touch 
are  pretematurally  excitable,  and  the  sources  of 

Sat  real  or  imaginary  suffering  from  the 
htest  causes;  there  is  almost  uways  diges* 
tive  disturbance,  which  enters  largely  into  the 
explanation  of  the  causes  |  without  fever  or 
local  lesion,  the  sensibility  is  exalted,  with  flat- 
nleoce,  nausea,  spasm&  palpitations,  illusions 
of  the  senses,  aches  ana  pains  simulating  most 
diseases,  fear  of  trifling  dangefs,  exaggeration 
of  all  the  moral  sentiments,  extreme  instability 
of  conduct,  and  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  health. 
The  head  is  fhll  of  painful  sensatiiKis,  as  ft^tive 
as  passing  douds,  agonuElng  at  one  moment  and 
foigotten  the  next;  sleep  is  disturbed  and  unre- 
freshing  and  the  waking  hours  rendered  miser- 
ablie  by  imaginary  troubles.  Expressing  complete 
diseust  with  life,  the  sufferers  yet  run  to  the  phy- 
nckan  with  an  account  of  every  fugitive  pain, 
and  consider  themselves  neglected  if  not  listened 
to,  and  insulted  if  their  ailmeots  be  called  imi^ 
giiiary.  Both  sexes  suffer  from  hypochondria, 
and  the  female  specially  in  the  reproductive 
system.  Though  m  the  bennning  the  disorder 
may  have  been  wholly  in  the  digestive  organs, 
and  that  only  of  a  Amctional  and  curable 
diaracter.  by  constant  and  morbid  attention  to 
these  ana  other  landed  ailments  real  and  or* 
sanio  disease  may  be  produced^  and  a  return  to 
health  be  impossible.  It  is  generally  slow  in 
coming  on  and  of  long  duration,  and  is  not  in- 
compatible with  long  life;  if  the  digestion  be 
tolerably  good,  the  prognosis  is  favorable,  as 
anch  persons  are  apt  to  observe  most  rigidly  the 
ordinary  rules  <rf  hygiene;  in  some  imprenion- 
able  but  resolute  natures,  it  degenerates  into  a 
settled  melanchdy,  which  a  shght  cause  may 
convert  into  temporaty  insani^  and  suicidal 
mania.  It  cannot  be  add  to  have  any  spedd 
organic  ledons,  though  in  severe  and  tAtl  cases 
there  have  betti  found  various  dteraiions  of  the 
digestive,  chroulatinff,  and  nervous  qrstemsi 
There  are  two  opinions  aa  to  the  nature  and 
seat  of  hypochondria;  one  is  that  it  is  an  irrlta> 
tion  of  tiie  nervoua  system  whidi  preddes  over 
the  digestive  organs,  with  or  wiuioot  gastro- 
Inteatind  inflammation;  and  the  other  that  it 


is  a  oerelmJ  neuroda,  a  Idnd  of  melancholy,  as 
proved  by  the  constancy  of  the  cerebrd  symp- 
toms and  the  efficacy  of  mord  methods  of  treat- 
ment. 8ome  modify  the  latter  opinion  by  trac* 
ing  it  to  a  disturbance  of  the  intelfectnd  powers, 
which  acts  upon  and  impedes  the  functions  of 
all  the  organs  by  concentrating  the  whole  ner- 
vous enersy  in  turn  upon  each  system,  organic 
ledons  following  upon  the  neurosis  and  diq>ky- 
ing  the  morbid  symptoms  peculiar  to  each.  As 
a  generd  rule  the  disease  is  of  fiear  less  moment 
than  the  formidable  array  of  symptoms,  the 
complaints  of  the  patient,  and  the  expresdon  of 
suffering  would  indicate;  sometimes  deceitld, 
and  their  feelings  midnt^rpreted  both  by  them- 
sdves  ana  the  phydcian,  irritable,  suspidous, 
and  versatile,  hypochondriacs  are  exceedinglv 
troublesome  and  unsatis&ctory  patients.  OhU- 
dren  of  hypochondriac  parents,  if  they  ^ow  any 
signs  of  uncoDomon  nervous  susceptibility,  should 
be  educated  in  a  manner  cdculated  to  diminidi 
the  preponderance  of  the  nervous  element,  and 
to  increase  the  phydcd  strength,  as  by  avoiding 
excess  of  study  and  all  excitement,  cultivating 
the  generous  sentiments,  and  by  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises; in  this  way  the  ranks  of  hypochondriacs 
would  be  much  lessened  Attention  to  the 
causes,  when  these  can  be  ascertained,  and  their 
removd  as  far  as  posdble,  the  observance  of 
hygienic  rules  adapted  to  drcumstances  and 
constitutions,  avoidance  of  excess  in  eating  and 
diinldng,  ana  perhaps  an  ocoadond  laxative  or 
a  tonic  course,  are  perhaps  all  that  can  be  done 
in  the  wav  of  treatment  Bnt  in  order  to  be  of 
any  benefit  to  his  patient,  the  physician  must 
secure  his  confidence,  and  accustom  him  to  the 
belief  that  his  affection  is  understood,  his  feel- 
ings appredated,  his  sofferinfls  commiserated, 
and  his  complaints  attentivdy  listened  to;  hav- 
ing inspired  this  confidence,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
lead  even  the  most  confirmed  hypochondriac  to 
change  his  stereotyped  way  of  regarding  men 
and  uiings,  to  interest  him  in  new  enterprises 
and  modes  of  thought,  and  by  judicious  manage- 
ment to  put  him  in  the  way  of  a  return  to  health 
by  following  the  dictates  of  his  own  feelings  and 
common  sense.  Persons  of  strong  nerves  and 
in  robust  hedth  are  apt  to  lan^  at  the  poor 
hypochondriac  and  to  make  light  of  his  supposed 
imaginary  pdns ;  but  this  is  not  only  ui^ust  and 
aggravating,  but  displays  an  ignorance  of  the 
mentd  and  phydcd  constitution  of  man,  and  an 
insensibility  to  red  and  often  acute  suffering. 

HTP08ULPHATES  Aim  HTFoaFLPHrrBS, 
compounds,  the  one  of  hyposnlphuric,  and  the 
other  of  hyposdphurous  add,  with  bases*  Of 
these  sdts  tne  omy  one  of  much  interest  is  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  possesses  the  prop- 
er^ of  readily  dissolving  the  chloride,  bromide, 
and  iodide  of  silver.  It  has  been  of  great  ser- 
vice in  the  preparation  of  daguerreotypes  and 
photographs,  beins  used  to  dissolve  the  sensitive 
sdt  of  silver  whictt  remdns  undianged  after  ita 
exposure  in  the  dark  dutmber  of  the  camera. 
In  chemicd  andysis  dso  it  is  employed  to  dis- 
tinguidi  between  the  earths  strontia  and  baryta, 
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predpitating  tbe  latter  from  its  solutions,  bnt 
not  the  former.  It  has  moreover  been  adopted 
as  a  medicine,  and  been  fonnd  beneficial  in  cn- 
taneons  affections,  yisoeral  obstmctions,  and  in 
disease  of  Uie  stomach  attended  with  yeasty 
Tomiting.  The  salt  is  prepared  as  follows.  A 
ponnd  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  finely  pnlrer- 
ued,  is  mixed  with  5  onnoes  of  flowers  of  snl- 
phnr,  and  the  mixture  is  slowly  heated  nntil  the 
Bolphnr  melts.  By  constant  stirring  exposed  to 
the  air  the  solphuret  of  sodinm,  which  first 
forms,  is  oonrerted  into  sulphite  of  soda.  This 
is  dissolved  in  water  and  filtered.  The  hot  solu- 
tion, concentrated  by  boiling,  is  then  saturated 
with  sulphur,  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  de- 
posits large  transparent  crystals,  which  are  the 
nyposnlphite  of  soda,  of  composition  represent- 
ed by  the  formual  NaO,  S^Ot+SHO.  These 
are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  By 
carefully  heating,  the  whole  of  the  water  may 
be  driven  off  without  decomposing  the  salt,  but 
more  heat  than  is  required  for  this  converts  it 
into  a  sulphate  and  suiphuret. 

HYPOTHECATION  (Gt.  Wo,  in  or  under, 
and  ^ffKriy  a  chest),  a  wora  which  in  the  Boman 
dvil  law,  from  which  it  is  taken,  signifies  more 
nearly  what  we  understand  by  mortgage  than 
by  pledge,  for  which  they  had  a  separate  word, 
pigntu;  but  it  is  not  precisely  the  same  as 
either.  It  was  generally  used  whenever  the 
title  to  property  was  transferred  by  the  owner 
to  his  creditor,  by  way  of  security  for  the  debt, 
but  without  that  delivery  of  actual  possession 
which  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  pledge.  In 
English  and  American  law,  the  word  is  most 
frequency  used  in  the  law  of  shipping. 

HYRAX,  a  small  pachyderm,  coming  near- 
est to  the  rhinoceros  family,  but  looking  much 
like  a  diminutive  hare,  and  in  some  respects 
seeming  to  form  one  of  the  connecting  links 
with  the  rodents,  constituting  tbe  ftamljkmnun- 
gia  of  Bliger.  The  old  naturalists  had  always 
placed  it  among  the  rodents,  but  Cnvier  from 
Its  anatomical  structure  ranked  it  with  the 
pachyderms,  of  which  Mr.  Swainson  calls  it 
the  glireform  type.  The  number  of  ribs  is  21 
pairs,  greater  by  6  than  in  any  roden^  of  which  7 
are  true ;  the  sternum  consists  of  0  pieces ;  there 
are  no  clavicles;  the  suborbital  foramen  is  smsU ; 
the  dental  formula  is :  incisors  J ;  canines  none ; 
molars  ^:f  or  f  :},  with  distinct  roots ;  the  ex. 
tinot  pachyderm  UKcodon  has  long  and  curved 
molara,  without  roots,  and  incisors  with  arched 
sockets,  forming  another  link  in  the  chain  of 
rodent  affinities  in  this  order.  The  toes  are  4 
before  and  3  behind,  as  in  the  tapir;  the  hoofe 
are  small  and  flat,  but  the  inner  toe«of  the  hind 
foot  has  a  curved  daw.  The  genus  hyraai  (Her- 
mann) is  the  only  one  in  the  family,  and  con- 
tains 4  or  5  species.  The  body  is  covered  witii 
short,  thick  frir,  with  a  few  long  bristles  scat- 
^red  among  the  shorter  hair,  ana  others  around 
the  nostrils  and  orbits ;  a  tiA>ercle  in  the  place 
of  the  tail.  The  common  name  of  the  species  is 
daman ;  it  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  rhinoceros  as  the  existing  sloths  to  the  ex- 


tbot  rae^therium ;  It  Hvea  amoiig  rooka^  and 
is  sometimes  called  rock  rabbit  and  Ctpe 
badger.  The  Syrian  hyrax  (ff,  Syriaem^ 
Schreb.)  is  about  11  indies  long  and  10  indies 
hiffh ;  the  upper  parts  are  brownish  gray,  the 
sides  yellowiui,  and  the  lower  parts  white.  Iti 
movements  are  quick,  and  its  habits  mnoh  like 
those  of  rodents;  it  de%ht8in  heat,  in  cdd 
weather  rolling  itsdf  up;  it  searches  for  nanow 
openings  in  which  to  hide  itself^  as  its  soft  feet 
are  not  adUipted  for  digging  burrows  like  many 
rodents ;  its  sense  of  smell  is  acute,  and  by  it 
the  food,  which  is  wholly  vegetable,  is  obtttned; 
it  is  of  mild  disposition,  wit^  little  intdligenos 
and  little  fear.  It  is  found  in  Syria  on  tiie 
mountains  near  the  Bed  sea,  and  in  Ethiopia 
and  Abyssinia  in  caverns  in  the  rocks,  doseos 
being  seen  at  a  time  warming  themsdves  in 
the  sun.  This  animaL  the  aMBo1»  of  Bktioe, 
according  to  him  is  called  in  Arabia  and  Syria 
Israd's  sheep,  and  is  the  9luj^an  of  the  He- 
brews, generally  transUted  rabbit  or  cony.  The 
Cape  hyrax  {H,  Oapiwig,  Pall.)  is  about  tbe 
nse  of  the  rabbit  but  with  shorter  legs,  more 
dumsy  forjn,  thick  head,  and  obtuse  muzde; 
the  color  is  uniform  grayish  brown,  darkest 
along  the  back ;  it  lives  in  the  rocky  regions  of 
the  south  of  Africa;  its  flesh  is  delicate  and 
savory.  Other  species  are  described  in  the 
woods  of  Africa. 

HYRCAKIA,  an  andent  provinoe  c^  Asia, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Caspian  sea,  E.  by  the  river 
Oxus,  S.  by  the  Sariphian  mountains,  and  W. 
by  Mt  Coronus  and  the  river  CharindaeL  The 
plain  portion  of  Hj^rcania  was  fertile,  while  its 
mountains  swarmed  with  bees.  Xen<w>h(Hi  sajs 
the  inhabitants  were  subdued  by  the  Assyrians. 
A  considerable  body  of  them  served  in  the  sr* 
my  of  the  last  Darius.  They  were  nomads  fike 
the  surrounding  tribes,  growing  no  com,  and 
havinff  no  fixed  nabitations.  The  modem  proY- 
ince  of  Mazanderan  indndes  a  cimsideraUe  por- 
tion of  Hyroania. 

HYBCANUS,  JoAznnEs,  a  Jewish  high  priest, 
died  in  106  B.  C.  •  He  was  the  son  of  Simon  Mao-^ 
cabesus,  whom  he  suooeeded  in  the  high  priest- 
hood as  one  of  the  Annonean  rulers  of  Judsea, 
186  B.  C.  In  the  1st  year  of  his  reign  Antiochus 
Sidetes  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  obliged  the  in- 
habitants to  dismantle  its  fortifications  and  pay 
a  tribute;  but  after  the  defeat  and  death  <^ 
Antiochus  in  180,  Hyrcanus  reestablished  his 
independence  and  extended  his  dominion.  He 
razed  the  dty  of  Samaria,  took  several  other 
cities  tvKjm  the  Syrian  kingdom,  and  not  onij 
conquered  the  Idumaaans,  but  compelled  them  to 
submit  to  the  Mosaic  rifeuaL  He  also  fomed 
an  alliance  with  the  Bomans.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  he  abandoned  the  sect  of  the 
rharisees  for  that  of  the  Sadduceea.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Aristobnlus,  who  todt  tbe 
titie  of  king  of  Judaa. — ^Htboahus  IL,  high 

Eriest  and  king  of  Judesa,  bom  about  109,  be- 
eaded  in  89  B.  C.  He  was  the  ddest  son  of 
Alexander  Jamueus  and  his  wife  Alexandra. 
On  his  mother's  death  CTl)  he  aaooeeded  to  the 
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Idngdom,  but  fhe  power  was  soon  wroBtod  from 
him  by  his  brother  Aristobahis.  WhenPompey 
made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem  in  68,  he  re- 
instated Hyrcaoos  in  the  govemment  as  a  trib- 
ntiuT'piinoe.  DisMosions  again  deprired  him  of 

Sower,  bat  when  Giesar  reoonstmoted  the  state 
e  was  once  more  restored  as  high  priest^  Antipa- 
ter  having  the  temporal  aothoritj  as  procnrator. 
Herod,  the  younger  son  of  Antipater,  snooeeded 
his  fi^er  as  proonrator,  and  betrothed  himself 
to  Mariamne,  the  granddanc^ter  of  Hyroanns. 
In  a  new  attaok  by  Antigonns,  the  only  snrviv- 
ing  son  of  Aristobalns,  who  was  aided  by  the 
Parthians^  Hyrcanns  was  taken  prisoner:  his 
ears  were  eat  off  to  render  him  inoapable  of 
holding  the  ofBce  of  high  priest,  and  he  was 
banished  to  Babylon,  where  the  Parthian  m<m- 
arch  and  oriental  Jews  treated  him  with  dis- 
tinction. After  some  years  he  retarned  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  Herod  had  now  established  himself 
in  the  sovereignty,  and  had  married  Mariamne. 
Becoming  jeafoos  of  his  daims  to  the  throne^ 
Herod  cwiaed  him  to  be  pat  to  death. 

HYBTL,  JoeEPH,  an  Anstrian  physician,  bom 
in  Eisenstadt,  Hungary,  in  1811.  He  studied  at 
the  universi^  of  Vienna,  and  became  professor 
of  anat<»ny  in  Prague  in  1887.  Since  1846  he 
has  officiated  in  the  same  capacity  in  Vienna. 
He  is  distinguished  for  his  laborsHn  comparative 
anatomy,  his  investigadons  on  the  organ  of 
hearing,  and  the  invention  of  various  anatomical 
instruments.  His  Lehrbueh  der  Anatomis  de» 
Mensehen  passed  through  4  editions  from  1847 
to  1855,  was  translated  into  5  different  Ian- 
gaaees,  and  is  now  one  of  the  standard  works 
hi  all  German  universities. 

HYSSOP  (hy98opu9  offienudiij  linn.},  a  per- 
ennial aromatic  plant,  of  the  nataral  order 
lajtiatOy  a  native  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  there 
and  in  the  United  States  in  gardens.  Its 
flowers,  violet-colored  or  blue,  and  its  leaves, 
are  used  in  medidne,  though  but  litUe  by  reg- 
ular practitioners.  It  is  a  warm  and  gentle 
atimnlaat,  promotes  expectoration  of  the  mucus. 
and  is  used  in  chronic  catarrhs,  eq)ecially  by  ola 
peo^e.  The  hyssop  of  Scripture  is  supposed 
by  i>r.  Boyle,  after  investigi^ng  the  opinions 
m  various  writem^  to  be  the  caper  tree,  ea^pparU 
9pwMa  (linn.),  a  tree  that  abounds  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  in  lower  Egypt,  and  in  Syria. 

HYSTERIA  (Gr.  <HrT9pa,  the  womb),  a  dis- 
ease characterized  by  great  excitability  of  the 
nervous  system,  especially  of  the  sensory 
ganglia,  without  necessaiy  strootunl  lesion, 
and  manifested  by  disordered  states  of  the 
emotional  nature,  with  loss  of  the  power  of  con- 
trolling the  thoughts  and  feelings,  by  spas- 
modic symptoms,  and  occanonally  by  perver* 
flion  or  suspension  of  the  intelleotual  faculties. 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  idea  that  it  is 
peculiar  to  the  female  sex,  originating  in  some 
disturbance  of  the  uterine  functions ;  but,  though 
by  fiir  the  most  common  in  females,  and  gener- 
aUy  connected  with  disorder  in  the  generative 
system,  it  may  also  occur  in  males;  a  common 
name  for  it  is  **the  vapors.''    The  nervous 


symptoms  predominate,  varying  in  character 
and  intensity  according  to  the  temperament  of 
the  individual,  the  nature  of  the  causes,  and 
the  persistence  of  the  disease ;  in  the  beginning 
it  generally  manifests  itself  by  an  exaggeration 
of  the  ordinary  signs  of  emotional  excitement, 
such  as  smiles  and  tears,  irrepressible  laughter 
and  convulsive  sobs,  brought  on  by  trifling 
causes ;  the  nervous  excitability  increases,  nntU 
violent  convulsions  of  an  ^ileptic  or  tetanic 
character  arise  from  slight  stimuli,  with  coma, 
opisthotonos,  trismus,  paralysis,  cramps,  ending 
often  in  monomania  or  moral  insanity.  The 
paroxysms  are  sometimes  of  frightfbl  intensity, 
requiring  the  strength  of  several  persons  to 
restrain  a  delicate  female  and  prevent  self-in- 
jury ;  after  an  attack  the  patient  may  be  ex- 
hausted and  almost  insensible,  and  in  a  state  of 
double  consciousness,  or  much  agitated,  laughing 
or  crying  at  the  strangest  fancies ;  at  times  the 
person  falls  insensible,  breathing  at  long  inter- 
vals, recovering  with  a  sense  of  fatigue  and 
coldness,  or  wiui  involuntary  emission  of  limpid 
urine.  In  cases  where  the  nervous  symptoms 
are  less  prominent,  there  are  pain  and  a  sense 
of  heat  and  fulness  in  the  region  of  the  uterus, 
constriction  of  the  throat  with  difficulty  ana 
increased  desire  of  swallowing,  a  feeling  as  if  a 
ball  were  rolling  from  the  abdomen  up  to  the 
epigastrium  and  throat  with  a  sensation  of  pres- 
sure and  suffocation,  flatulence  and  tympanitic 
distention,  hurried  respiration,  palpitations,  oc- 
casional cramps,  and  great  depression  or  exalta- 
tion of  spirits.  An  attack  of  hysteria  usually 
lasts  several  hours,  the  violent  symptoms  re- 
curring every  few  minutes,  with  intervals  of 
partial  rest ;  after  the  paroxysm  has  ceased,  tol- 
erable health  may  be  ei^oyed  for  some  time, 
though  the  nervous  excitability  persists;  in 
cases  of  long  duration,  the  intdlect  and  memory 
become  enfeebled,  the  strength  fails,  and  hypo- 
chondria and  various  chronic  irritations  of  the 
vital  organs  supervene.  Hysteria  is  very  irreg- 
ular in  its  march ;  it  is  the  most  Protean  of 
diseases,  simulating  almost  every  morbid  con- 
dition ;  its  duration  is  variable,  sometimes  ter- 
minating in  health  after  a  few  attacks  without 
medical  treatment,  and  at  others  lasting  a  life- 
time in  spite  of  the  best  directed  efforts  to 
arrest  it ;  its  most  dangerous  consequences  are 
convulsions,  spasmodic  contractions,  partial 
paralysis,  epilepsy,  and  tendency  to  insanity. 
The  predisposing  causes  of  hysteria  are  the 
female  sex  and  a  hereditary  or  acquired  nervous 
irritability ;  the  exciting  causes  are  vivid  moral 
emotions,  anything  which  excites  the  imagina- 
tion especially,  disappointed  love,  iealousy,  and 
various  excesses  of  body  or  mind ;  it  is  often 
brought  on  by  the  mere  force  of  imitation; 
some  irregular  action  of  the  sexual  functions 
is  found  in  almost  all,  if  not  in  all  cases  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  60.  There  has  been  great 
diversity  of  opinion  on  the  nature  and  seat  of 
the  disease ;  it  has  been  located  in  the  uterus, 
in  the  brain,  in  the  sninal  cord,  and  in  the 
■^tnanh  and  other  abaominal  organs.    What- 
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erer  be  its  ariflo,  adiflordered  rtftte  of  theamo* 
tion&l  natnre  u  an  essential  character  of  hja* 
teria,  and  the  control  of  the  feelings  rather  than 
of  mosoolar  action  is  lessened  or  lost ;  it  is 
partly  a  disease  of  the  mind,  from  improper 
education  or  self-abandonment  to  the  power  of 
the  emotions.  The  habitnal  indulgence  of  feel^ 
iagi  of  a  painfal  character  or  of  sexual  tendency 
a&ots  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  and  genital 
systems,  giving  rise  to  the  peculiar  phenommia 
cc  this  weotion.  Though  hysteria  may  simu* 
late  the  phenomena  of  epilepsy,  tetanus,  chorea, 
hydrophobia,  and  other  nervous  diseases  pre- 
sented to  its  imitative  disposition,  it  is  depen<- 
dent  on  a  state  of  much  less  abnormal  chmc- 
ter;  there  is  generally  no  structural  lesion,  nor 
any  serious  disturbance  of  the  nutritive  funo- 
tions,  as  is  evident  from  the  long  duration  of 
the  disease,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  dif- 
fmnt  forms  pass  into  each  other  or  disappear 
entirely ;  the  strangeness  of  these  combinations 
and  sudden  changes  is  sufficient  to  distinguish 
hysteria  from  the  more  grave  diseases  which  it 
imitates.  According  to  Oarpenter,  this  exdta* 
bility  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  only  an 
exaggeration  of  that  characteristic  of  the  female 
sex,  is  caused  by  some  defect  of  nutrition,  the 
particular  phenomena  arising  either  frx»m  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood  acting  upon  the 
nervous  centre  most  susceptible  to  its  influ« 
ence,  or  from  irritation  of  the  peripheral  nerves ; 


he  believes  a  gouty  diathesis  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  sources  of  this  imperii  nutrition.— 
The  prindples  of  treatment  are  threefold :  1,  to 
improve  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system  by 
bringnig  the  blood  up  to  its  healtiiy  standaid 
by  strengthening  diet,  hygi«iic  means,  and  the 
judicious  employment  of  tonics  ;  8,  to  remove 
all  irregularities  in  the  menstrual  or  other  func- 
tions, when  they  are  evident  exciting  causes; 
8,  to  act  upon  the  mind,  by  leading  the  patient 
to  repress  the  tnt  emetioxud  exdtement  by  the 
force  of  the  will,  and  to  direct  the  attention  to 
a  different  class  of  objects,  substituting  a  {feas- 
ant for  a  disagreeable  train  ci  thoo^t  The 
attack  itwlf  requires  that  the  patient  should  be 
kept  from  injuring  hersell^  and  the  removal  of 
all  constricting  garments,  fi^sh  air,  sprinkling 
with  cold  water^  inspiration  of  ammonia  or 
other  strong  or  disagreeble  odors,  irritating  the 
nostrils  by  a  feather,  and  other  similar  domestic 
remedies.  To  prevent  a  return,  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  habits  of  sc^-control  are  the  best 
remedies ;  any  disappointment,  whether  in  love^ 
business,  or  other  aflStirs  of  l^Te.  should  If  pos- 
sible be  removed  by  the  realization  of  the 
hopes ;  if  marriage  be  unadvisable,  the  tendency 
to  hysteric  attacks  will  often  be  removed  by  the 
change  of  air,  scene,  and  habits  resulting  from 
a  distant  Journey;  and  anmilar  course  is  us^d 
to  distract  the  attention  from  other  oonsumiog 
cares  and  passions. 


I  the  9th  letter  of  the  Latin  and  of  most  other 
^  European  alphabets,  is  derived  from  the 
10th  PhoBnician,  Hebrew,  dK).,  where  it  is  named 
Jbd  (hand),  and  considered  as  a  consonant  As 
such  it  is  the  18th  Jaman  (right  hand)  in  the 
Ethiopian  syllabary;  being  attached,  when  a 
vowel,  by  a  diacritic  mark,  to  eac^  consonant. 
A  dot  under  other  consonants  denotes  its  vo« 
cality  in  the  Hebrew ;  other  marks  betoken 
the  same  in  other  Semitic  languages.  It  is  the 
11th  letter  in  Armenian,  the  28th  and  last  in 
Arabic,  and  the  82d  and  last  in  Persian  and 
Turkish.  The  Greek  I«mi  is  the  9th  letter,  but 
10th  numeral  sign,  and  is  sometimes  subs<aribed 
to  3  vowels,  thus,  099.  There  are  many  ways 
of  representing  the  sound  of  this  letter  in  the 
Devanagari,  viz. :  two  letters  when  vocal,  one 
when  consonant,  two  diacritic  lines  when  at- 
tached to  other  consonants,  &g.  ;  also  letters 
and  diacritic  marks  of  this  sound  when  modified 
by  r  and  Ir  in  the  peculiar  vowds  ri,  Iri,  In 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  it  was  represented  by 
two  strokes.  The  dot  which  we  puice  over  our 
i  dates  from  the  14th  century ;  in  French  the 
proverb  mettre  Ub  points  gw  le&im  expressive 
of  trifling  precision.  The  sound  of  this  letter 
is  the  highest  in  the  vocal  scale,  the  counterpart 
of  that  of  tL  This  sound  (not  as  pronounced 
in  miney  but  as  in  pi^ue  or  pin)  is  symbdioi 


in  many  words  of  all  languftges,  of  what  is  lit- 
tie,  thin,  slim,  swift,  shrill,  light,  flitting ;  this 
property  is  mentioned  by  Plato.  It  is  uttered 
through  a  broad  but  very  thin  interstice,  which 
the  tongue  leaves  between  itself  and  the  hard 
palate,  by  being  closely  raised  toward  it  and 
pressed  against  the  molar  teeth:  while  the 
larynx  is  raised  hi^er  than  in  toe  formation 
of  any  other  vocal.  Hence  it  is  consideped  as  a 
palatol  by  John  Wallis,  and  as  a  dental  by  OL 
Amman.  As  interchanging  with  the  guttnrala 
(as  in  the  French  lait  frt>m  2a6^tf),  it  is  virtually 
a  guttural  vowel.  In  the  Altai-Uralic  languages 
i  is  the  neutral  of  their  vocal  harmony,  b^ween 
the  heavy  a,  0,  k,  and  the  li^t «,  d,fl.  ffiee 
FramsH  and  HuNOABiAjr  Labovagbs.)  The 
Oopts  pronounce  their  H  and  I  idike,  tiie  former 
long,  the  latter  short  Modem  Greeks  pro- 
nounce 1^,  tij  Oft,  V,  and  w  like  i;  whereas  tiie 
ancients  made  at,  «,  m,  and  vc  diphthongal, 
giving  to  the  V  a  sound  like  that  of  the  German 
t),  and  to  the  17  that  of  German  d, — llie  Bo- 
mans  used  I  both  as  a  vowel  and  as  a  con- 
sonant; since  they,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian^ 
Hebrews,  and  Greeks,  knew  no  such  somids  as 
the  French  and  English  give  to  their  J  (th  and 
deh).  They  pronounced  Janus^  ieour,  pfmiet^^ 
tus,  ioeu$y  &c.,  as  if  they  bad  been  written  Jamd^ 
yeouvy  proyikio,  dec.    Th^  majsr  (greaterX 
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mii  or  ail  (iboa  sayert),  ^  eouicled  as  if 
written  hm^ot  and  oyif/  out  of  the  laat  named 
word  we  bave  formed  onr  two  affiraiatiTe 
adverbe  aye  and  yes,  hj  splitting  it  in  twain. 
lehoMh^  ludaa^  laeobj  &o.,  uttered  as  now 
written  with  the  modem  J,  are  anachronisms. 
— ^The  Italian  laogoage  ismnoh  impaired  in  its 
beant 7  by  the  freqaenOT  of  I  in  its  grammatio 
formations;  its  J  is  either  a  consonant  I  or  a 
long  vowel  representatiye  of  double  I;  thus  in 
jerty  jest&cdAj;  ajufo^  help;  stmsorM,  plural  for 
coTUonii,    In  Spanish  the  sound  of  I  is  repre- 
sented by  Y;   for  instance,  in  yerla^  herb; 
Yriarte^  &o.  In  French  there  are  spurious  diph- 
thongs formed  with  I:  fa/i^  I  have;  favre^peimSy 
4ko.,  with  a  nasal  twang[  in  gain^  win^  &i>    In 
the  genuine  diphthong  ot  in  roi,  moi,  ^co^  both 
Towels  are  changed  in  sound,  thus,  ra&a  or 
raudf  moiia.     1  is  nasal  in   syllables  ending 
with  »  or  fTk  as  2a  JIt^  impStuem^  &Q,    As 
a  consonant  the  sound  of  I  is  written  with  y, 
equivalent  to  double  i,  as  inpayer,  noyer^  muyerj 
A^    The  Qermans  use  J  as  a  consonant,  as  in 
Jude^  ja  (pronounced  yoodi^  ya) ;  and  they  now 
employ  I  as  part  of  the  old  diphthong  ey^  thus: 
ftei,  9ei^  iM^  formerly  written  hey,  eey.     In 
English,  the  Italian  sound  of  I,  that  heard  in  mar 
rine^  is  written  in  14  ways  (both  short  and  long). 
Woras   ending   originally  in  age  (collection) 
are  now  written  in  idge,  as  porridge^  he    The 
diphthong  in  mtns  (Germ,  m^n)  is  taken  for 
the  long  sound  of  I,  and  its  genuine  long  sound 
is  trand'erred  to  £,  as  in  mete.    The  consonant 
I  is  written  with  T  in  English,  thus:  yes.  Ger- 
man ja;  yaeht^  yellow.  ^.    The  Englian  dic- 
tionaries and  the  French  "  Encyclopaddia"  of  the 
18th  century,  those  of  Ersch  and  Gmber,  of 
Pierer,  ^.,  and  many  other  lexicons,  class 
words  in  I  and  J  together ;  but  this  is  logical 
only  when  both  represent  the  same  sound,  and 
not  when  tii^  latter  is  the  sign  of  a  hissing 
simple  or  compound  sound.    In  Russian,  is,  iUj 
to,  ten,  are  written  with  peculiar  letters.    In 
PoUsh  the  I  often  adheres  to  E,  as  in  nelde 
(Latin  eibi),  &c — I  often  interchanges  with 
V  in  the  Semitic  languages;  thus:  Heb.  idktd, 
Arab,  and  Ethiop.  vdlddi^  to  produce,  beget; 
icUe&y  Arab,  wua,  bed;   idqa\Ax&h,  ea^,  to 
revere,  &a    With  other  vowels  or  diphthongs : 
Germ,  eeite^  Lat.  eUue;  ssi,  Ht;  treibm^  rptfiitp; 
adipieeory  from  ad-apUcor;  transigo,  d^^ieia^&c^ 
from  ago^  fwm;  HmUis  and  iimul,  eknultae; 
faeUis  ana  faeultas  ;  familioy  frooi  famuluB  ; 
oUL  oUm^  and  iUL  Ule ;  iUico,  eognitue,  from 
4n  Ueo^  eogwmo,  kn^ ;  often  in  reduplications, 
as  gigno^  eieto,  t^tm,  irtirr«»,  ^,  from  the 
roots,  gefif  ito,  men^  pet,    Ital.  freddOy  verde^ 
segno^  Jmerey  fede,  &C.,  from  Lat  frigiduit 
wridU^  eigwum,  Inhere^  fide;   Span,  etmeeboy 
hebroy  dsc,  Lat  eoncipio^  fibra ;  Eng.  efndoee^ 
enquire^  &o.,  and  ineloee^  inquire.     Ancient 
Latin,  mcuBumuSy  cptwmm^  ^,  for  moimimm^ 
eptmm  ;  the  accusative  and  ablative  em,  \^'^ 
tn^  i,    Iraiiy  from  Aryan;  EhrOy  negro^  nom 
IberWy  niger;  Fr.  erUe^  erSpUy  Ac.,  fhnn  omtOy 
eriepw.  Itissometime8substituteafor6,^,aBin 


lT.faity  fact,  Portag./stto;  roi,  MQjBt.  reoty  2»}, 
loyal  (legaUe),  &c— In  abbreviationsi  I  stanas 
for  inoieius  tn,  i^feriy  luUtOy  itmuM ,  Ac, ;  1. 0. 
for  iwrii  eontuuiuy  A«l  Boring  the  lethaigy 
of  literature  I  was  used  to  denote  100.  Among 
the  £omans  it  denoted  1 ;  when  placed  after 
other  numerals  it  was  to  be  added;  when 
placed  before,  to  be  subtracted;  thus:  YI  =  6 ; 
IX  =  9.;  though  sometimes  it  was  a  factor  in 
thelatterca8e,thus:  no  =  2X100  =  200.  On 
French  coins  it  denotes  Limoges  as  the  place  of 
coinage. — In  music,  I  is  the  name  of  the  9th 
tie  on  the  neck  of  the  lute,  and  of  various  old 
musical  instruments.  Kimbetger,  Fasch,  and 
other  organists,  denoted  by  it  a  by-tone  between 
a  sharp  and  h  flat 

TAMBLIOHUS,  a  Neo-Platonio  philosopheri 
bom  in  Ohalds,  Ocsle-Syria,  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  4th  centurv  A.  D.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Anatolius  and  Porphyry,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  latter  became  the  head  of  the 
school  in  Syria,  and  was  so  much  admired  by 
his  pupils  and  contemporaries  that  thev  styled 
him  the  '^most  divine  teacher,"  and  declared 
him  the  equal  even  of  PUito.  littie  is  known 
of  his  life,  except  that  he  made  an  excursion 
annually  to  the  hot  springs  of  Gadara,  and  that 
miraculons  acts  were  ascribed  to  him,  which, 
whether  invented  by  his  admiring  disciples  or 
pretended  to  by  himself  reveal  the  tendency  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  school  at  this  time  to  combine 
the  thaumaturgns  with  the  philosopher.  He 
had  thoroughly  studied  the  systems  of  Plato 
and  Pythagoras,  and  the  theology  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  Ohaldeans  and  Egyptians,  and  his 
speculations,  even  more  than  those  of  Plotinus 
and  Porphyry,  present  a  confusion  of  Hellenic 
and  oriental  ideas.  Of  his  numerous  writings 
l^ere  remain  only  5  books  of  his  work  on  the 
doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  a  treatise  on  the  Egyp* 
tian  mysteries,  the  authorship  of  which  has 
been  doubted,  and  several  fragments.  Unlike 
his  predecessors  Porphyry  and  Plpthms,  he  did 
not  regard  the  perception  of  the  I)eity  by  means 
of  ecstasy  as  the  object  of  philosophy,  but 
maintained  a  direct  union  with  God  by  means 
of  theurgy  or  the  supernatural  sdenoe,  to  which 
he  made  philosophy  subordinate.  Theurgic  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  certain  mysterious  symbols, 
though  perfectly  understood  by  God  alone^  have 
power  to  influence  the  divinities  according  to 
human  wiriies.  His  mysticism  and  extravagan* 
oes  appear  most  strikingly  in  the  work  oa  Egyp- 
tian mysteries.  Though  the  most  fantastic  of 
the  Neo-Platonists  in  his  theological  tenets^  he 
surpassed  his  immediate  predeoeasors  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  ethical  doctrine,  reproducing 
with  fewer  modifications  the  ideas  of  Plato.  . 
The  extant  books  of  his  work  on  the  Pytha- 
fforean  philosophy  have  been  published  under 
different  tities;  the  last  edition  of  the  1st  (which 
contains  the  life  of  Pythagoras)  and  2d  is  by 
Eiessling  (Leipsio,  1618-'15X  of  the  Sd  by  Fries 
(Oopenhagen,  1790),  of  the  4th  by  Tennulius, 
Aso.  (Amheim,  1668X  and  of  the  7th  by  Ast 
(Leipsio,  1817).    His  work  on  Egyptian  mys- 
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teries  was  pnbllflhed  hj  Thomas  Gale  (Oxford, 
1678).  It  waa  tnnalatea  into  Engtiah  by  Tay- 
lor the  Platonist  (Chuwick,  1821),  who  alao 
tran^ated  the  ^'Llfe  of  Pythagoraa"  (London, 
1818). 

IAMBUS,  in  prosody,  afoot  oonaiating  of  two 
^Uables,  the  first  abort  and  the  second  lonff. 
The  union  of  6  of  them  eonstitntes  an  iambio 
yerse,  called  by  Aristotle  the  most  oolloqnial 
of  metres,  and  employed  by  the  Greeks  chiefly 
in  sathrioal  and  dramatio  poetry.  It  admitted 
of  the  sabstitntion  of  a  tribrach  for  either  of 
the  first  5  feet,  of  a  spondee  for  the  Ist,  S^ 
.  or  6th,  of  a  dactyl  for  the  Ist  and  8d,  and  or 
an  anapasst  for  the  1st  The  Italian  wno  ea- 
dents  and  the  English  heroic  verse  consist  of  6 
iambi. 

IBABRA,  JoAQunr,  a  Spanish  printer,  bom 
in  Saragossa  in  1726,  died  in  Madrid,  Nov.  28, 
1786.  Me  contribated  powerfoUy  by  bis  inven- 
tions and  improvements  to  the  promotion  of  the 
art  of  printing  in  Spain,  and  from  his  preas  is- 
aned  s^endid  editions  of  the  Bible,  of  Mariana^a 
history  of  Spain,  of  '*Don  Quixote,'^  of  the  in- 
fknte  Don  Gabriers  translation  of  Sallost,  te., 
which  are  still  sought  for  by  biblic^olee. 

IBERIA,  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  Spain. 
The  aboriginal  Iberi,  from  whom  the  name  waa 
derived,  seem  to  have  oocapied  the  entire  sonth- 
em  portion  of  the  peninsiua  from  the  strait  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  Pyr6n6e8,  nntil  the  date  of  the 
Oarthaginian  invasion.  Mr.  Ticknor  in  his  ^'  His- 
tory of  Spanish  Literatore''  says :  '*  The  Iberians 
are  the  oldest  of  the  occapants  of  the  Spanish  soil, 
and  the  people  who,  since  we  can  go  back  no 
ftxrther,  must  be  by  na  regarded  as  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  peninsiua.  They  awear,  at  the 
remotest  period  of  which  tradition  afl&rds  ns  any 
notice,  to  have  been  spread  over  the  whole  ter- 
ritory, and  to  have  given  to  its  mountains, 
rivers,  and  cities  most  of  the  names  they  atOl 
bear — a  fierce  race,  whose  power  has  never  been 
entirely  broken  by  any  of  the  long  line  of  in- 
vaders who  at  different  times  have  occnpied  the 
rest  of  the  country.''  The  Iberians  maintained 
a  lively  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Oar- 
tiiaginians,  and  they  displayed  much  artistic 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  and  great 
activity  in  mining.  Boudard,  who  published  in 
1861  a  work  on  the  Iberian  alphabet^  has  since 
prepared  an  important  work  on  the  Iberian  coins 
(NumUmatique  IbMenne^  Paris,  1867  et  9eq,). — 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  also  called  by  the  name 
of  Iberia  the  country  of  the  Oaucasus  now 
known  as  Georgia.  This  country  was  bounded 
by  the  Oaucasus,  Albania,  Armenia,  and  Oolchis. 
These  Asiatic  Iberians  were  divided  into  4  caates. 
The  origin  of  their  name  is  unknown. 

IBERVILLE,  a  S.  parish  of  La.,  bounded  W. 
by  Atcha&laya  bayou  and  S.  E.  by  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  area,  460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 14,880, 
of  whom  9,286  were  slaves.  It  has  a  flat  sur- 
&ce,  and  is  firequentiy  inundated.  The  lands 
lyiug  near  the  rivers  are  fertile;  the  rest  of  the 
parish  is  mostiy  uncultivated.  The  productions 
m  1866  were  262,778  bushels  of  Indian  com. 


914  bales  of  cotton,  28,686  hhds.  of  sbgar,  and 
60,462  bbls.  of  mdaases.  Value  of  real  eatato  in 
1866,  $4^7,000.    Capital,  IberviUe. 

IBERVILLE,  Leicoinb  i>*,  a  Oanadian  navi- 
gator, who  began  the  colonization  of  Loniaiaaa, 
bom  in  Montreal  in  1642.  died  in  Havana,  July 
9. 1706.  He  was  one  of  7  brothers  who  were 
all  active  in  Oanadian  affairs  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  17th  century.  He  early  went  to  aea, 
and  distingaished  himself  for  bravery  and  abili- 
ty as  a  volunteer  in  tiie  midnight  attack  on 
Schenectady,  as  commander  of  tiie  ezpeditiflQ 
which  recovered  Fort  Nelson  fh>m  the  British 
a686),  and  with  it  the  control  of  the  In- 
dian oQmmerce  of  the  region  of  Nelson^s  river, 
as  a  successful  invader  of  tiie  Engtish  possearions 
in  Newfoundland,  and  as  a  victor  in  naval  con- 
tests (1697),  in  spite  of  icebergs  and  a  shipwreck, 
in  Hudson's  htij.  He  was  reputed  the  moat 
skilful  naval  officer  in  the  service  of  IVance^ 
when  in  1698  he  was  commissioned  l^  tiie 
French  government  to  explore  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  had  never  yet  been  entered 
from  the  sea,  and  to  erect  a  fort  near  it.  With 
two  frigates,  two  smaller  vessehL  a  company  of 
marinea,  and  about  200  settiers,  he  set  sail  from 
Bochefort,  Oct  17, 1698,  was  welcomed  at  St 
Domingo,  found  Pensacola  preoccupied  by 
Spaniards,  and  cast  anchor,  Feb.  2, 1799,  on  the 
island  of  Massacre  near  Mobile.  Accompanied 
by  his  brother,  Lemoine  de  Bienville,  a  Fhmcia- 
can  who  had  been  a  companion  of  La  SaDe,  and 
48  men,  in  two  barges,  and  with  provisions  for 
16  days,  he  sailed  thence  to  seek  the  IGssianppi, 
which  they  entered  March  2,  and  ascended  to 
the  village  of  the  BayagonUu.  They  alao  vis- 
ited the  Oumas,  among  whom  they  found  a  let- 
ter written  by  Tonty  to  La  Salle  in  1684^  and 
they  probably  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Bed 
river.  Betuming  to  the  bay  of  Biloxi,  Ibe^> 
ville  erected  a  fort  as  a  te^mony  of  French 
jurisdiction,  the  command  of  which  he  intrusted 
to  his  two  brothers  Sauville  and  Bienville.  He 
bimaelf  sailed  for  France,  but  returned  when 
the  French  supremacy  upon  tiie  IGsaMppi 
was  «adangered  by  Bntiah  aggression,  and  the 
Frendi  Protestant  refbgees  were  seeking  there 
an  asylum  aftor  their  ^rile  from  France.  He 
again  ascended  the  Mississippi  (1700)  aa  far  aa 
the  country  of  the  Natchez,  while  hia  brothw  ex- 
plored western  Louisiana,  crossed  the  Bed  river, 
and  approached  New  Mexico.  Bfliona  fevers 
desolated  the  colonists  at  Biloxi;  Sanvillewasa 
victinr  to  it,  and  the  chief  command  devolved  on 
Bienville ;  and  when  Iberville  arrived  witii  r»- 
enforcements  (July  22,  1701),  there  were  but 
160  of  them  alive.  Soon  after  this  fortress  was 
transferred  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Mobile 
river,  the  first  European  settiement  in  Alabama. 
Iberville  also  constructed  fortifications  on  the 
island  of  Massacre,  which  he  named  Danphioe 
island,  and  which  became  tiie  centre  <^  the  col- 
ony. Attacked  by  the  yellow  fever,  he  escaped 
with  broken  health.  In  1706,  in  command  of 
8  vessels,  he  made  a  descent  upon  the  En^ish 
island  of  Nevis,  which  he  captured;  ana  he 
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di«d  at  HsYanA  an  board  of  his  flMp  on  tbe  eve 
of  an  expedition  against  Jamaica. 

IBEX,  a  species  of  wild  goat,  inhabiting  the 
monntainons  regions  of  Switzeriand,  the  Pj* 
r6n^  the  Oancasos,  aod  Abyssinia.  The  ge- 
neric characters  are  giren  in  the  article  Goat. 
The  common  ibex  (papra  %b«^  linn.),  the  'b<mqy&' 
tin  of  the  Swiss  hnntera,  is  aboot  6  feet  long, 
and  2|  feet  high  at  the  shonlders;  the  horns 
are  lai^e,  flat,  with  8  longitadinal  ridges  at  the 
sides  and  namerons  transrerse  knobs;  at  first 
nearly  rertical,  they  cotfc  backward  and  oat- 
ward  to  a  length  of  abont  80  inches ;  they  are 
dark  colored  and  very  stout.  The  color  of  the 
adult  is  brownish,  with  a  grayidi  tint  in  winter 
and  reddish  in  summer ;  the  hair  is  short  and 
tiiiok;  the  under  parts  are  whitish,  and  the 
dorsal  stripe  blackish  brown.  The  period  of 
gestation  is  abont  160  days,  and  the  yonng  are 
QSUftUy  bom  in  April.  They  prefer  the  high- 
est and  most  inaccessible  mountains,  near  the 
line  of  perpetual  suow,  and  are  accordingly 
hunted  with  great  difficult  and  danger.  The 
Abyasinian  ibex  {G.  jadOy  H.  Smith),  Known  to 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  writers,  is  rather  higher 
thaa  the  preceding  spedes,  with  longer  horns, 
more  circular  and  less  divergent,  rounded  in 
front  and  marked  witii  nnmerous  transverse 
ridges ;  the  color  of  the  hair  is  brownish  fawn, 
with  a  dark  dorsal  line ;  under  the  throat  and 
neck  the  hair  is  lengthened.  The  Oaucssian  ibex 
{0.  Oa/ucanca^  Guld.)  is  broader  and  shorter 
than  the  European  species ;  the  horns  are  trian- 
gular with  distant  ridges,  very  solid,  daric  brown, 
and  about  28  inches  long.  The  color  is  dark 
brown  above,  head  grayi^^  breast  and  dorsal 
line  blackish,  and  throat  whitish  gray ;  the  hair 
is  coarse,  having  at  the  roots  a  grayish  wool 
All  these  animals  are  remarkable  for  strength 
and  agility,  making  immense  bounds  among  the 
moat  dangerous  precipices;  they  are  said  to  fall 
fromconnderable  heights  upon  the  homs^  when 
pressed  bv  the  hunter,  and  apparentiy  receive 
no  injury  from  the  shock.  They  are  all  probably 
more  or  less  mixed  with  the  conunon  wild  goat 
O.  agagrui)  of  Europe,  and  have  contributed 
largely  to  tiie  production  of  the  numerous  va- 
rieties of  the  domestic  goaL    (See  Goat.) 

IBIS,  a  wading  bird  of  the  nunOy  tanUalidm^ 
including  the  genera  iftis  (Moehr.)  and  ger<mU» 
eu»  (Wagl.) ;  the  genus  tantahu  (linn.)  will  be 
noticed  under  Wood  Inm.  The  oenus  ib%$  is 
characterized  by  a  lengthened,  slender  bill, 
curved  for  its  whole  length,  with  the  sides  com- 
preflsed  and  tip  obtuse;  Ihe  nostrils  are  in  a 
groove  which  extends  to  the  tip  of  the  upper 
mandible;  forehead  and  base  of  bill,  to  benind 
the  eyes  and  on  the  chin,  in  most  species  bare: 
winp  long  and  nointed,  with  the  Ist  and  Sa 
quills  equal  and  longest;  tail  rather  short  and 
nearly  even;  tibia  bare  for  half  its  length,  cov- 
ered with  hexagonal  scales ;  tsrsi  dender,  longer 
than  the  middle  toe,  with  broad  trsnsverse 
scales  in  front;  toes  long  and  slender,  the  late- 
ral ones  united  to  the  middle  by  a  small  web; 
hind  toe  long  and  slender,  daws  curved  and 


rsther  week.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen 
species,  of  which  8  are  found  in  the  United 
states.  The  red  or  scarlet  ibis  (/.  rubra^  Linn.) 
is  about  28  inches  long,  the  extent  of  wings  a 
littie  over  8  feet,  and  the  bill  6i  inches.  The 
color  is  a  uniform  bright  scarlet  red,  with  the 
tips  of  the  outer  primaries  black ;  in  the  young 
the  color  is  ashy,  darkest  above,  with  the  under 
parts  and  rump  white.  Its  natural  habitat  is 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  but  it  has 
been  seen  in  the  southern  states  by  Audubon; 
it  is  sometimes  called,  from  the  length  and 
shape  of  the  bill,  the  pink  curlew.  The  white 
ibis,  Spanish  or  white  curlew  (/.  aSba^  Linn.),  is 
26  inches  long^  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  40 
inches,  and  the  bill  7  inches.    The  color  of  the 

fumage  is  pure  white,  with  the  tips  of  the  outer 
primaries  shining  greenish  blsick;  the  bill  is 
red,  entirely  so  in  the  young  birds,  but  with  the 
terminal  half  black  in  the  adult ;  the  head  in 
fh>ntoftheeyeisbare;  the  younff  birds  are  of 
a  dull  brown  color,  with  the  under  parts  and 
rump  white.  This  species  is  very  conunon  in 
the  southern  Atiantio  and  gf^  stflSes,  occasion- 
ally straggling  as  fiir  north  as  New  Jersey. 
They  breed  in  large  companies  on  the  Florida 
keys  on  trees;  the  nest  is  about  15  inches  in 
diameter,  formed  of  twigs  and  roots,  flat  on 
the  inside;  the  eggs  are  8,  and  are  laid  only 
once  a  year,  2^  by  If  inches,  dull  white,  wiu 
pale  yellow  blotches  and  reddish  brown  spots ; 
incubation  generally  takes  place  between  the 
10th  of  April  and  the  10th  of  May;  the  eggs 
afford  excellent  eating,  though  the  yolk  is  of  a 
reddish  oranae  color  when  boiled,  and  the 
white  a  livid-colored  jelly.  When  breeding, 
they  fly  in  flocks  of  several  hundreds  to  the  mud 
fiats,  sometimes  to  ereat  distances,  where  they 
feed  on  crabs,  crawlsh,  and  other  crustaceans, 
moUusks,  and  aquatic  animals,  until  the  tide  be- 
gins to  come  in,  whether  by  day  or  night.  The 
flight  is  rapid  and  well  sustained,  effected  by 
alternate  flappings  and  sailings ;  they  often  rise 
very  high  in  the  air,  performing  beautiful  evo- 
lutions. Thev  are  fond  of  resorting  to  ponds 
or  lakes  in  the  woods,  and  often  breed  in  such 
localities  more  than  800  miles  from  the  sea; 
though  not  taking  naturally  to  the  water,  they 
can  swim  tolerably  well  when  forced  to  it;  the 
walk  is  light  and  graceful.  The  flesh  has  a 
very  fishy  taste,  and  is  rarely  eaten  except  by 
the  Indians.  The  glos^  ibis  (7.  Ordii  Bonap.) 
is  a  smaller  species,  being  about  21  inches  lou^, 
with  a  bill  of  A\  inches ;  the  general  color  is 
chestnut  brown,  with  the  back  and  top  of  head 
metallic  green  glossed  with  purple;  the  feathers 
continue  almost  to  the  bill,  which  is  of  a  dusky 
black  color.  It  exists  in  great  numbers  in  Mex- 
ico, and  it  has  been  procured  as  far  north  as 
Mttsaohusetts.  The  green  ibis  (7.  falcineUut, 
Linn.)  is  a  native  of  southern  Europe  and 
northern  Africa;  it  much  resembles  the  glossy 
ibis,  being  of  a  purplish  brown  color^  with  a 
deep  green  mantie;  in  the  voun^;  burds  the 
head  and  neck  are  pointed  with  whitish.  These 
ibises  all  live  in  warm  climates,  performing  their 
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annoal  migr«tioDf|  and  are  generdlf  seen  on 
lands  reoentlj  inundated,  and  on  river  hankBf 
seeking  for  worms,  snails^  onistaoeans,  insects, 
and  the  roots  of  bnlboos  plants,  or  on  the  sea 
ooast  as  above  mentioned. — ^The  genus  gerorUi- 
ctu  has  a  stronger  Inll,  a  longer  and  broader  tsiL 
the  8d  and  4th  qniUs  the  longest,  tarsi  and 
toes  stouter,  and  the  head  and  neok  more  do* 
noded  of  feathers,  than  the  preceding ;  in  some 
species  the  scapulars  are  long,  and  consist  of 
decomposed  plames.  There  are  about  20  q[>ecie& 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
South  America,  of  which  will  be  mentioned 
here  only  one,  the  sacred  ibis  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  ((?.  jSthiopieuSj  Lath.>.  It  is  about 
88  large  as  a  domestic  fowl;  the  plumage  is 
white,  with  the  ends  of  the  quills,  the  elcmgated 
barbs  of  some  of  the  wing  coverts  extending 
over  the  wings  and  tail,  bill,  feet,  and  naked 
part  of  the  head  and  nedk^  black  j  it  is  found 
thjx>Qghout  northern  Africa.  This  bird  was 
reared  in  the  temples  of  ancient  Egypt  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  was  embalmed  aiter  its  death ; 
it  was  forbidden  to  Mil  one  on  pain  of  death. 
This  superstitions  people  reverenced  the  ibis, 
not  because  they  supposed  that  it  destrpyea 
noxious  reptiles,  or  that  there  was  any  relation 
between  the  cnanges  of  its  plumage  and  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  but  because  they  associated 
its  annual  appearance  with  the  period  of  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  the  source  of  the  fertil- 
ity and  healthfulness  of  the  land;  the  crafty 
priests  led  the  people  to  believe  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  river,  which  brought  the  birds 
there  in  seardi  of  food,  was  the  consequence  in- 
stead of  the  cause  of  their  visit ;  the  educated 
class  regarded  the  ibis  as  the  harbinger  of  the 
fruitful  epoch  of  their  year,  as  we  look  upon 
the  coming  of  the  bluebird  and  the  swallow 
as  the  signs  of  spring.  A  black  ibis  was  also 
honored  and  embahned.  The  flight  of  these 
birds  is  powerful  and  high,  with  the  neok  and 
feet  extended  horizontally,  and  accompanied  by 
occasional  harsh  cries.  They  probe  the  mud 
with  their  bills  in  search  of  iuaects,  worms,  mol- 
lusks,  te.,  advancinfr  by  fdow  steps;  they  arrive 
in  Egypt  when  the  Nile  begins  to  increase,  and 
migrate  about  the  end  of  June,  not  nesting  in 
that  country;  they  are  caught  in  great  numbers 
by  the  moaem  Egyptians  in  nets,  and  their 
bodies  are  frequently  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
markets.  Both  species  usually  go  in  small 
flocks.  All  the  species  have  the  same  habits, 
frequenting  both  overflowed  lands  and  dry  open 
plains;  they  sometimes  devour  frogs  and  small 
aquatic  lizards,  but  do  not  destroy  serpents  as 
Herodotus  and  many  writers  since  have  main- 
tained ;  when  satiated  with  food  they  perch  on 
high  trees,  and  are  very  watchful;  the  nest  is 
either  on  a  decayed  tree  or  on  the  ground,  and 
the  eggs  are  2  or  8  in  number.  For  full  details 
on  the  sacred  ibis,  see  Savigny's  HUtovre  natu- 
reUe  de  Vibia  (8vo.,  Paris,  1806). 

IBN-BATUTA.    SeeBATUTA. 

IBRAHIM  PASHA,  an  Egyptian  viceroy, 
the  SOD,  or  aocordhig  to  some  the  adopted  son, 


ef  Ifiebemet  Afi,  bom  in  Oarala,  a  vfllige  of 
Bonmelia,  in  1789,  died  in  Cairo,  Nov.  9, 1848. 
He  possessed  sJl  his  father's  ability,  with  even 
more  than  his  ferocity.  His  youth  was  pass- 
ed in  battles  with  the  wild  tribes  of  nrnMr 
Egypt  wherein  be  acquired  that  pitiless  dis- 
regard of  life  which  he  afterward  exhibited 
ac^iinst  the  Greeks.  His  first  exploit  of  con- 
sequence was  the  reduoti<m  of  the  powerinl 
Arabian  sect  of  the  Wahabees  (fhnn  1816  to 
1819X  which  he  oomi^eted  b^  takins  their 
capital,  Derayeb,  and  pntdng  its  inhabitants 
to  the  sword.  For  this  service  the  anltan  made 
Mm  pasha  of  Mecca.  In  the  Greek  revolntion 
Mehemet  Ali  sent  a  strong  force  in  the  b^gin- 
nin^  of  1824  to  the  Mores,  Oypms,  and  Oandis, 
in  aid  of  the  Turks,  the  sultan  having  bestowed 
on  him  the  government  of  those  provinces  on 
condition  that  he  would  reduce  them.  Ibrahim 
was  sent  as  generalissimo  of  the  Egyptian  fivoe. 
The  Greeks  were  at  first  snooessf uTin  hanasing 
his  fleet,  but  in  1826  he  disembsxked  10,000 
men  at  Modon,  and  thenceforth  he  had  com- 
mand of  the  Morea,  and  carried  desolalioQ 
wherever  he  went.  The  Ohristian  powersi 
which  had  at  length  Intervened  and  won  the 
great  naval  battle  of  Navarino,  innsted  on 
Ibrahim's  evacuatioq  of  the  Moraa,  which  he 
aocordinffly  left  in  1828,  and  returned  to  Egypt 
In  1882  Mehemet  Ali,  being  determined  to  ex- 
tort fh>m  the  sultan  the  full  and  hereditaiy 
sovereignly  of  Egypt,  made  a  quarrel  with  the 
pasha  of  Acre  the  pretext  for  invading  Syria. 
An  Egyptian  army  under  Ibrahim  oi^tared 
without  much  trouble  the  towns  of  Gaza 
and  Jaffiu  Acre  surrendered  after  8  monthi^ 
siese,  but  not  until  a  Turkish  force  sent  to  its 
assKBtance  had  been  dispersed.  The  sultan  and 
Mehemet  being  now  in  open  war,  Ibrahim  ad- 
vanced by  a  succession  of  victories  to  Aleppo, 
which  he  took,  and  thus  laid  the  whole  of 
Syria  at  his  feet  His  fisither  sent  him  orden 
to  advance  through  Asia  Minor  with  the  view 
of  attacking  €k>nstantinople  itself;  but  Ibrahim, 
having  defeated  at  Eonieh  80,000  Turks  under 
Beshid  Pasha,  awaited  rednforoeoients  before 
advancing,  while  Russian  troops  sent  in  aid  of 
the  sultan  made  their  landing,  in  Ama  IGnor. 
At  the  intervention  of  the  European  powers  a 
peace  was  concluded,  wMch  gave  Syria  and  the 
district  of  Adana  to  the  conquerors.  The  war 
was  renewed  in  1889,  when  Ibrahim  totally 
routed  the  Turkish  army  at  Nisib.  The  Eu- 
ropean powers  again  interfered.  Various  ef- 
forts at  arrangement  having  fidled,  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  took  Beyront  and  St  Jean  d^Acrs 
(1840),  and  appeared  before  Alexandria,  where- 
upon Mehemet  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  he 
consented  to  withdraw  his  army  from  Syria. 
This  terminated  Ibrahim's  military  career.  He 
visited  France,  England,  Spain,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe  in  1845,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaming 
medical  aid,  and  was  received  on  his  tour  with 
great  consideration.  In  1848,  Mehemet  Ali 
having  become  in<»pable  by  age  of  carrying  on 
the  govemmenti  Ibrahim  went  to  Gonstan- 
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tinople  and  was  inyestod  with  the  authority  of 
yioeroy,  but  died  soon  after  his  retnnu  His 
descendants  were  debarred  from  the  saccessioo, 
which  passed  to  Mehemet  Ali's  grandson  Abbas, 
and  in  1854  to  the  present  viceroj,  Said  Pasha. 

IBRAILA.  SeeBBAHUoy. 
.  IBTOUS,  a  Greek  lyric  poet  who  liyed  in 
the  middle  of  the  6th  century  B.  0.  He  was  a 
natiye  of  Rhegium  in  Italy,  and  liyed  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos.  It  is 
narrated  that  as  he  was  trayelling  near  Oorinth, 
he  was  attacked  and  mortally  wounded  by 
robbers,  and  inyoked  a  flock  of  cranes,  then 
passing  OTerhead,  to  ayenge  his  death.  The 
cranes,  obedient  to  the  inyocation,  directed 
their  flight  to  Corinth,  and  hoyered  oyer  the 
people  as  they  sat  in  the  theatre.  The  mur- 
derers were  present,  and  one  of  them  on  seeing 
the  cranes  exdaimed  inyolnctarily :  "Behold 
the  ayencers  of  Ibycus."  This  led  to  an  in- 
quiry, and  to  the  punishment  of  the  assassins. 
The  poetry  of  Ibycus  was  mostly  erotic,  but 
sometimes  mythical  and  heroic.  There  are  but 
a  few  fragments  of  his  works  in  existence,  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Schneidewm 
(G6ttingen,  1836). 

lOARUS.  See  D.«daiu8. 
IGE,  water  or  other  f  uid  solidified  by  freez- 
ing. Various  liquids  l>ecome  partially  solid  at 
law  temperatures,  bui  this  is  commonly  owing 
to  the  water  of  which  they  are  in  part  com- 
posed ;  and  none  oi  them  produce  a  clear  uni- 
torm  solid  like  that  of  frozen  water.  At  82°  F. 
under  ordinary  circumstances  water  begins  to 
crystallize.  SZender  prisms,  usually  of  6  sides 
and  terminated  by  6-sided  pyramids,  form  in  it, 
and  arrange  themselyes  in  lines,  crossing  each 
otber  at  an^es  of  60*"  and  120**.  The  presence 
of  salts  in  solution  impedes  this  process,  and 
when  at  last  it  takes  place  at  a  temperature  be- 
low 82°,  the  greater  portion  of  the  foreign  mat- 
ters is  excluded  fromtne  ice,  which  consequentiy 
is  nearer  the  composition  of  pure  water.  Ao- 
rantsge  is  taken  of  this  in  some  operations 
designed  to  concentrate  the  strength  of  liquors, 
as  of  yinegar,  the  portion  that  first  crystallizes 
by  cold  being  remoyed,  and  leaying  the  residue 
less  diluted.  Pure  water  contained  in  a  polish- 
ed yessel  and  kept  perfectiy  quiet  may  be  re- 
duced to  eyen  15°  without  freezing;  but  agi- 
tation or  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  will 
cause  congelation  to  take  place  suddenly,  and 
as  the  ice  is  formed  latent  heat  is  liberated,  and 
the  temperature  rises  to  82°.  Saline  solutions 
Bometimes  exhibit  a  similar  reluctance  to  deposit 
their  salts  in  crystalline  form  eyen  when  re- 
duced by  eyaporation  below  their  point  of  satu- 
ration ;  and  in  these  cases  crystallization  is  often 
guddenly  induced  by  the  same  methods  that 
cause  the  water  to  congeal.  From  about  89° 
water  expands  as  its  temperature  is  reduced ; 
and  it  does  this  with  the  exertion  of  prodigious 
force  in  freezing.  A  hollow  globe  of  brass  with 
a  cayity  only  an  inch  in  diameter,  filled  with 
water,  has  been  burst  by  the  freezing  of  this, 
exerting  a  force,  as  estimated,  of  27,720  lbs. 
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The  effect  of  this  property  is  seen  in  the  ten- 
denpy  of  ice  to  plough  up  tiie  banks  of  ponds^ 
to  ^lit  off  masses  of  rock  from  mountain  ^liffii^ 
and  to  loosen  and  pulyerite  the  soil  througji 
which  it  is  diffused.  The  effect  last  named  la 
not  perceiyed  till  the  thaws  oi  spring,  when 
the  frost  is  said  to  come  out  of  the  ground. 
This  force  has  been  artificially  applied  to  split- 
ting rocks  and  trunks  of  trees  by  allowiog  water 
to  freeze  in  theur  fissures.  This  'expansion, 
estimated  by  Boyle  at  ^  the  original  yolume, 
gives  to  ice  less  density  than  that  of  water,  so 
that  it  fioats.  Its  specific  grayity  by  tiiis  esti- 
mate should  be  0.9  ;  M.  Brunner  in  his  series 
of  experiments  found  it  to  yary  from  0.918  at 
0°  0.  to  0.92025  at  —20°  0.    But  for  this  sin- 

Salor  exception  to  the  usual  law  of  increase  of 
ensity  by  reduction  of  temperature,  ice  as  it 
forms  would  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  there  ao* 
cumulate  beyond  the  reach  of  atmospheric  heat 
Great  collections  of  water  would  be  chilled 
throughoutj  and  their  fitness  for  sustaining  life 
in  cold  regions  be  entu*ely  destroyed.  But  as 
the  ice,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  coyers  the  wa- 
ter, it  seryes  as  a  protecting  sheet  to  retain  the 
warmth  below,  and  preserye  the  water  firom 
the  extreme  temperature  that  prevails  aboye. 
As  the  cold  increases,  the  solid  ice  is  found  to 
be  subject  to  the  usual  law,  contrlu)ting  as 
found  by  Brunner  more  than  other  solids ;  and 
upon  ponds  in  excessiyely  cold  weather  it  con- 
tracts, and  in  shrinking  parts  asunder  in  the 
weakest  places  with  loud  reports.  A  form  of 
ice  called  anchor  ice  is  often  seen  in  cold 
weather  attached  to  objects  at  the  bottom  of 
streams.  Its  character  Is  explained  by  Profl 
Dewey  on  the  supnosition  that  the  whole  body 
of  water  is  cooled  below  the  freezing  poin^ 
but  under  conditions  of  quietness  opposed  to  the 
formation  of  ice.  The  substances  at  tiie  bottom 
senre  as  points  of  conflation,  like  those  intro- 
duced into  salme  solutions  to  cause  crystalliza- 
tion to  take  place,  and  ice  forms  upon  them. 
It  is  obseryed  to  gather  in  a  dear  cold  night, 
when  the  surface  of  the  water  is  not  fh>zen,  and 
its  temperaturo  is  at  the  freezing  point,  that  of 
the  air  being  still  lower.  The  layers  of  ice  are 
sometimes  8  inches  thick ;  and  as  soon  as  thej^ 
are  detached  from  the  bodies  which  hold  them 
down  they  rise  to  the  surface.  Some  other  prop- 
erties of  ice  aro  noticed  in  the  article  Gulobb. — 
From  the  earliest  times  ice  and  snow  haye  been 
esteemed  as  luxuries  for  cooling  water  and  other 
liquors  in  the  warm  dimates  of  the  East  **  As 
the  cold  of  snow  in  the  time  of  haryesl^  so  is  a 
faithftd  messenger  to  them  that  send  him.'' 
rProyerbs,  xxy.  18.)  Its  production  in  regions 
distant  fit>m  those  which  most  require  it  is  a  pro- 
yidpn  for  the  commerce  of  nations,  leading  to 
the'intercourse  of  people  liyins  in  countries  fiir 
separated  from  each  other.  In  modem  times, 
from  haying  been  regarded  only  as  a  luxury,  its 
use  has  extended  till  it  has  become  almost  one 
of  the  necessaries  of  ciyilized  people.  Its  dhief 
yalue  perhaps  consists  in  its  antiseptic  property. 
Meats  and  n^  are  preserred  fresh  by  it  more 
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eooyaniently  and  effidenfly  than  by  any  other 
means ;  and  its  largest  oonsamptlon  is  in  the 
great  markets  of  oar  cities.  Vessels  at  sea  need 
not  now  as  formcirly  depend  for  fresh  meat 
upon  live  animals  taken  at  great  InconTenience 
on  board ;  bat,  by  means  of  a  small  ice  hoose, 
they  can  preserve  their  sapplies  fresh  for  a  con- 
siderable voyage.  In  sickness,  and  especially 
in  the  fever  of  hot  climates,  ice  is  not  only  a 
most  gratef al  application,  bat  is  often  the  only 
meians  of  saving  life;  and  its  introdnction  into 
India  is  lastly  esteemed  a  blessing  by  its  inhab- 
itants. The  high  estimation  in  which  the  natives 
held  thia  material  is  indicated  by  the  pains  they 
took  to  prodaoe  it  artificially,  as  explained  in  the 
notice  of  the  operations  or  those  living  npon 
the  plains  near  HoQgly,  40  m.  N.  of  Oalcatta,  in 
the  artide  Oouo.  By  the  slow  and  careM  pro- 
cess that  thev  employed  they  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting small  sapplies  of  ice,  which  with  great 
pains  they  transported  by  night  to  Oalcatta, 
protected  from  melting  by  being  packed  in  bas- 
kets lined  with  straw  mats.  The  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans  boiled  the  water  they  wished  to 
freeze,  the  freedom  from  air^  on  the  supposition 
of  Sir  John  Leslie,  caasing  it  to  congeal  more 
readily.  Ice  produced  from  boiled  water  is, 
like  that  which  makes  over  deep  ponds,  more 
dense  add  compsratively  free  from  air  babbles. 
— ^In  the  article  FssfiziNa  Miztubbs  an  account 
is  given  of  various  methods  of  producing  low 
degrees  of  temperature  by  mixing  and  stirring 
to^dier  different  saline  bodies.  In  producing  ice 
upon  a  large  scale  the  SocUte  d'enoauraffement  of 
Paris  find  that  the  cost  of  the  ice  made  by  the 
most  convenient  and  cheig[>e8t  method  cannot  be 
less  than  about  5i  cts.  a  pound,  the  composition 
employed  being  fragments  of  ice  and  common 
sal^  or  nitridye  of  ammonia  and  water.  In  this 
estimate  is  included  the  cost  of  fuel  required  to 
recover  the  salts  by  evaporation.  Where  fuel  is 
cheap,  the  cost  would  be  considerably  less. — ^In 
the  article  EvAPOBA^Tioiir  instances  are  noted  of 
extremely  low  de^ees  of  temperature  obtained 
by  this  method.  Sir  John  Leshe,  who  originated 
this  daas  of  experiments,  noticed  that  thefrigo- 
rific  effect  of  evaporation  is  greatly  increased 
*by  rapidly  removing  the  vimor  as  it  fonns,  thus 
causing  it  to  be  replaced  by  more  with  far- 
ther abstraction  of  heat  from  the  liquid  evapor- 
ated. He  employed  porous  vessels  which  ad- 
mitted the  liquid  placed  in  them  to  ooze  through 
and  evaporate  on  all  sides.  One  of  these  being 
set  in  an  outer  vessel  together  with  some  good 
absorbent  of  moisture,  as  perfectly  dry  flannel, 
parched  oatmeal,  &o.,  or  better  than  all  strong 
sulphuric  acid  e34>08ing  abroad  surface,  evapor- 
ation went  on  rapidly  -v^ith  great  reduction  of 
temperature.  He  recommended  for  a  cooler 
for  domestic  purposes,  in  the  waAt  of  ice,  the 
use  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  dense  glazed  earth- 
enware, 12  to  16  inches  diameter,  charged  with 
sulphuric  add  covering  its  bottom  i  inch  deep, 
to  be  placed  in  a  cool  celhir.  Upon  a  porcelam 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  cistern  is  placed  a 
porous  earthen  pot  filled  with  water,  and  the 


oater  vessel  is  ihen  to  be  dosdy  oovered.  The 
effect  is  greater  as  the  difference  is  increaaed 
between  &e  surface  of  the  small  vessel  of  wttn 
and  the  area  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  porous 
vessel  butter  or  a  bottle  of  wine  may  be  placed 
to  be  cooled,  or  the  bottle  may  be  oovered  with 
a  woollen  stocking  soaked  in  water,  and  placed 
upon  a  shelf  in  Uie  vessel  and  left  for  a  few 
hours.  Leslie  effected  much  more  striking  re- 
sults by  the  use  of  the  air  pump  in  addition  to 
the  sulphuric  acid.  As  the  air  is  exhansted 
fiom  the  surface  of  the  water,  this  is  thrown 
into  commotion,  as  if  boiling,  in  consequence  of 
the  air  it  contained  escaping.  The  vapor  nm- 
idly  produced  is  immediately  absorbed  by  the 
add,  and  the  water  thus  parting  with  its  heat 
becomes  of  lower  temperature  than  the  freezing 
point,  wheu  at  last  it  congeals  and  rises  to  S2^ 
This  result  gave  encouragement  to  attempt 
upon  the  same  prindple  the  manufacture  of  ice 
on  a  large  scale.  The  process  has  been  made 
more  efiective  by  placing  a  vessel  of  ether  with 
the  water  and  puoming  out  its  vapor  as  it  rapid- 
ly forms  in  the  exhai^ted  receiver.  The  ether 
vapor  is  collected  and  condensed  to  go  the  same 
round  agiun.  A  combination  of  apparatus  de- 
dgned  to  produce  this  effect  was  patented  in 
England  in  July,  1850,  by  Prof.  A.  0.  Twining, 
then  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  and  the  same  was 
patented  in  the  United  States  in  Kov.  1858. 
In  this  the  ether  parUaUy  evaporated  in  one 
vessd  is  made  to  flow  in  its  chilled  state  contin- 
uously around  vessels  containing  the  water  to 
be  frozen,  from  which  withdrawing  a  portion 
of  caloric  it  flows  back  to  the  evaporator  and 
is  again  chilled.  The  same  power  that  draws 
off  the  vapor  compresses  it  into  a  chamber  in 
which  it  is  condensed,  and  from  which  it  passes 
in  the  Uquid  state  to  unite  with  the  main  sap- 
ply.  With  this  apparatus  it  was  antidpated 
that  ice  could  be  manufactured  to  great  profit, 
and  machines  were  constructed  to  test  the  prin- 
ciple on  a  large  scale.  A  similar  trizl  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  made  in  London  in  1858 
by  Mr.  Harrison  of  Geelong,  Australia,  who 
with  an  engine  of  10-horse  power  produced 
from  5,000  to  6,000  lbs.  of  ice  per  day.  Another 
machine  upon  a  different  principlo  was  invent- 
ed by  Dr.  Gorrie,  and  put  in  operation  a  few 
years  since  in  New  Orleans.  When  air  is  com- 
pressed it  parts  with  a  portion  of  the  heat  be- 
longing to  it,  and  as  it  expands  again  it  takes 
back  uie  same  amount  from  bodies  in  contact 
with  it  Air  thus  deprived  of  heat  can  be  made 
to  take  it  from  uncongealable  fluids,  which  in 
this  way  accumulate  cold  that  may  be  applied 
to  freeze  water.  In  the  machine  the  air  is  com- 
pressed in  a  powerful  pump  attached  to  one  end 
of  a  walking  beam,  and  a  smaller  pump  with 
the  same  stroke  throws  jets  of  water  into  the 
compressed  air,  taking  up  the  liberated  caloric 
The  mixed  air  and  water  pass  into  a  large  re- 
ceiver, and  from  this  the  air  enters  another 
pump  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam,  aiding  to 
raise  its  piston  as  -it  expands.  In  this  pump 
tlie  uncongealable   saline   solutions   are  dia- 
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charged  in  jeta,  yieldiiig  a  part  of  their  calorie  pared  by  the  natives.    At  the  present  time  a 

to .  the  expanding  idr.     The  liquid  then  goes  waste  of  about  one  half  is  generally  expected 

back  to  its  reservoir,  and  a  new  supply  is  sent  on  this  voyage.    In  1884  the  first  cargo  was 

from  this  to  be  chilled  and  returned  with  the  shipped  by  l£r.  Tudor  to  Brazil.    Until  1886  he 

next  stroke.     The  water  to  be  frozen  is  in  a  conducted  the  whole  trade;  but  as  it  became 

vessel  surrounded  by  that  which  contains  the  profitable  others  b^an  to  enter  into  it,  and  from 

working  fiuids.    This  machine  was  afterward  other  ports  bcMside  Boston.    This,  however,  has 

patented  in  Great  Britain ;   and  from  the  ac-  the  ^reat  bulk  of  the  trade,  which  from  Boston 

count  in  the  "London  Mechanic's  Magazine^'  has  mcreased  as  follows,  according  to  the  in- 

it  appeara  that  with  pumps  of  about  8  inches  complete  returns  that  have  been  preserved: 

diameter  and  16  inches  stroke,  condensing  and        inisos icaigo,        laotont 

expanding  air  to  and  from  a  tension  of  8  atmo-         "  i^J ' jS^^T**^   tSJ  • 

spheres,  a  block  of  ice  weighing  nearly  60  lbs.  «  ism! '.V.',V/.\V. !V.'.V. ! ! '. !  45     ♦•       i^ooo  " 

was  produced  by  the  labor  of  2  men  in  2  houra.  "1846.....* !...175     "       ss^ooo  •* 

—Toe  Trade.     Ice  was  little  known  as  an         ^^ ^  **«*«»  * 

article  of  commerce  until  the  early  part  of  the  These  figures  show  an  extraordinary  rapidity  of 
present  century.  In  the  17th  century  its  use  increase,  still  continuing,  and  the  establishment 
was  so  common  in  France  that  many  dealt  in  it  of  an  important  branch  of  commerce  upon  a 
and  in  snow,  gathering  these  in  winter  and  natnral  production  formerly  regarded  as  of  no 
packing  them  closely  in  pits  surrounded  with  value.  It  has  served  to  secure  to  Boston  tlie 
straw  ox  otiier  non-conducting  substances  and  chief  portion  of  the  Calcutta  trade,  and  provides 
protected  from  the  air.  The  Italian  peasants  her  ships  with  cargoes  for  the  southern  ports^ 
also  hawe  long  found  a  profitable  bu^ess  in  col-  thus  reducing  the  expenses  of  freighting  soiv^* 
lectanff  the  snow  upon  the  Apennines  and  stor-  em  products  to  the  north.  Of  the  146,000  tons 
ing  itim.  the  caves  of  these  mountains  to  supply  shipped  in  1856,  it  is  estimated  that  81,891  tons 
the  large  demand  at  Naples,  wliere  it  is  stated  were^  for  southern  domestic  ports.  Into  the 
there  are  snow  shops  in  idmost  every  street,  interior  ice  has  been  carried  by  railroad  in  con- 
whidi  are  kept  open  dsvand  night  through  the  siderable  quantity  as  far  as  EnoxviUe,  Tenn. 
warm  season.  The  bodies  of  ice  found  in  the  The  shipments  to  England,  which  were  at  one 
recesses  of  Mount  Etna,  and  excavated  some-  tune  nearly  1.000  tons  annusJly,  have  been 
times  from  beneath  beds  of  lava  wliich  have  greatly  reducea  by  the  supplies  fbrnished  from 
fiowed  over  them,  are  noticed  in  the  article  JHorway  at  less  rates  than  tne  cost  of  American 
Etna.  In  the  last  century  the  gathering  and  ice.  The  superior  quality  of  the  latter,  how* 
storing  of  ice  for  summer  use  is  known  to  have  ever,  enables  it  to  compete  with  the  Norwegian 
been  practised  in  some  of  the  middle  states  of  article,  and  a  Massachusetts  association  ciQled 
the  American  Union,  the  receptacles  for  preserv-  the  Wenham  lake  company  erected  exten« 
ing  it  being  deep  cellars,  placed  so  as  to  be  sive  houses  in  London  and  Liveipool  for  stor- 
readtly  drained,  or  from  which  the  water  was  ing  ice^  with  capacity  for  'conducting  an  an- 
pumped  out  as  it  collected ;  but  though  most  nual  business  of  several  thousand  tons.  The 
wanted  in  countries  where  it  is  not  naturally  chief  difficulty  in  establishing  the  ice  business  in 
produced,  no  attempts  had  been  made  to  trans-  warm  countries  has  been  the  necessity  of  con- 
port  it  by  sea.  This  was  first  done  by  Mr.  structing  houses  especially  adapted  for  preserv- 
fVederic  Tudor  of  Boston,  who  sailed  himself  ing  the  ice ;  and  these  to  be  profitable  must  be 
with  a  car^  of  180  tons  in  his  own  brig  to  upon  a  larse  scale.  One  of  these  erected  in 
Martinique  m  1805.  The  ice  was  brought  down  1845  at  Oiucutta,  by. Mr.  Wyeth  of  OambridgeL 
to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  from  a  part  of  Lynn  then  covered  more  than  three  fourths  of  an  acre,  and 
called  Saugns.  Mr.  Tudor  persevered  in  the  was  capable  of  holding  80,000  tons  of  ice.  Its 
business,  making  little  or  no  profit,  however,  walls  of  brick  were  triple,  with  fines  or  air 
till  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812.  In  1815  spaces  between;  their  length  was  198  feet  by 
be  obtained  the  monopolv  of  the  Havana  busi-  178  feet,  and  their  height  40  feet  The  building 
ness  and  important  privileges  from  the  Ouban  was  covered  by  5  roots,  and  between  every  two 
government  In  1817  he  introduced  the  trade  contiguous  ones  were  air  spaces.— New  York 
into  Charleston,  S.  C.  the  next  year  into  8a-  city  is  supplied  with  ice  chiefiy  from  snoall 
vannah,  and  in  1820  mto  New  Orleans.  Fre-  lakes  near  the  Hudson  river,  or  fr^m  the  river 
quent  disasters  attended  his  enterprises,  and  in  itself  above  the  reach  of  tide,  as  at  Athens, 
1882  his  entire  shipments  amounted  to  only  opposite  Hudson,  and  other  places.  The  largest 
4,852  tons,  the  whole  of  which  came  from  Fresh  quantity  fhmiahed  byoiny  one  of  these  sources 

Sond  in  Oambridge.    In  May,  1888,  he  sent  the  is  from  Rockland  lake  in  Orange  county,  about 

ret  cargo  of  i^e  to  the  East  Indies,  which  was  120,000  tons  annually.    The  whole  amount  de^ 

delivered  at  Oalcatta  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  livered  in  the  city  is  alxfut  285,000  tons,  of 

Of  180  tons,  one  third  was  wasted  on  the  voy-  which  only  20,000  is  for  exportation.    With  the 

age,  and  20  tons  more  in  going  up  the  Ganges,  growth  of  the  business  upon  the  coast  it  has 

It  was  packed  in  large  blocks  closely  fitted  to-  also  spread  in  the  interior,  where,  emoially 

getber  between  a  double  plank  casing  filled  in  near  the  large  towns,  the  gathering  of  ice  is 

with  dry  tan.    The  ice  was  sold  immediately  now  an  important  business.    In  the  interidr 

at  no  more  than  half  the  cost  of  that  pre-  towns  it  is  afforded  at  wholesale  in  the  summer 
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at  $2  50  to  $8  a  ton,  and  in  small  qnantitiM  at 
about  |4.  In  Boston  large  sapplieB  for  ahip- 
ment  are  commonly  worth  abont  $2.  The  gr^ 
lakes  famish  sapplies  which  are  carried  by  rail- 
road to  the  oities  lying  sonth,  and  through  the 
Illinois  river  ice  is  sent  down  the  MississippL 
In  the  antomn  the  ice  boats  come  np  to  the  yi* 
oinity  of  PerOf  HI^  where  they  are  allowed  to 
be  frozen  in.  In  tae  winter  they  are  filled,  and 
in  the  spring  when  the  ice  breaks  np  they  float 
down  with  their  freight.  The  ice  produced  in 
deep  ponds  by  the  severe  oold  weather  of  New 
Enfflimd  is  particolarly  adapted  by  its  hardness 
and  compactness  to  keen  well,  while  the  purity 
of  the  water  ^ves  it  clearness  and  renders  it 
especially  agreeable.  The  ice  formed  upon  the 
sballow  waters  of  Great  Britain  is  found  to  be 
porous  and  very  inferior  in  durability  to  that 
from  the  United  States  of  the  same  thickness. 
-^The  methods  of  gathering  and  storing  ice  are 
entirely  American.  When  the  ice  is  9  inches 
to  a  foot  thick,  or  if  for  exportation  20  inches 
thick,  the  snow,  if  there  be  any,  is  cleared  off 
the  surface  with  wooden  scrapers,  each  drawn 
by.  one  horse.  Another  scraper  armed  with  a 
steel  blade  planes  off  the  porous  upper  layer  to 
the  depth  of  8  inches  or  more  if  necessary.  The 
surface  is  thto  marked  off  in  hurge  squares  by  a 
'  sort  of  plough  drawn  by  a  horse,  which  cuts  a 
groove  about  8  inches  deep.  A  machine  some- 
what like  a  harrow  with  3  or  more  parallel  rows 
of  teeth,  which  maybe  22  inches  apart,  is  next 
drawn  along  the  lines  already  made,  one  row 
of  teeth  mnniog  in  the  groove  as  a  guide;  and 
as  many  more  cuts  are  made  as  there  are  more 
rows  of  teeth.  This  is  repeated  upon  the  cross 
lines,  and  the  whole  area  is  thus  cut  into  small 
squares.  If  necesskiy,  a  deeper  plough  is  after- 
ward run  through  m  the  grooves  to  increase 
their  depth.  A  row  of  blocks  is  then  sawn  out 
bjr  hand,  and  being  taken  oat  or  thrust  under 
the  others,  room  is  made  for  splitting  off  tiie 
a4Joining  squares,  which  is  done  by  an  ice 
^>ade  dropped  into  the  grooves.  In  very  cold 
weather  the  ice  yields  readily  to  a  slight  wedg- 
ing force.  The  blocks  are  sometimes  float^ 
through  the  canals  opened  in  the  ice  to  the 
shore,  where  they  are  noisted  out;  and  they  are 
also  sometimes  lerked  with  a  hook  at  the  end 
of  a  pole  up  a  slide  upon  a  platform  placed  at 
the  edge  of  the  opening,  and  from  this  platform 
they  are  slid  along  on  to  the  sleds  which  con- 
vey them  away.  At  the  ice  houses  the  blocks 
are  raised  often  by  steam  power  up  an  indined 
plane  to  tKe  top  of  the  building,  and  thence  let 
down  another  plane  to  any  part  within  where 
it  is  required  for  packiBg.  The  storehouses, 
huge  wooden  or  brick  bnoldings  without  win- 
dows standing  around  the  edge  of  the  ponds  or 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  present  a  yery 
singular  appearance.  They  are  from  100  to  200 
feet  long  and  very  broad,  with  a  capacity  some- 
tames  exceeding  20.000  tons.  OneatAUiens 
on  the  Hudson  holds  58,000  tons,  and  two  at 
Rockland  lake  in  Orange  co.,  N.  T.,  hold  40,000 
tons  each.    Around  Fresh  pond  in  Oambridge^ 


Mass.,  there  are  some  60  of  these  buildings. 
Between  their  wfills  they  are  filled  in  with  tiui, 
dried  leaves,  rice  hulls,  hay,  shavings,  or  saw 
dost;  and  the  blocks  of  ice  are  also  packed 
with  the  same  materials  to  good  advanta^  ex- 
eluding  the  air  as  much  as  possible.  Thus  the 
refuse  materials  of  the  saw  mills  are  brou^t 
into  use,  and  the  dust  that  was  formerly  an  ob- 
struction to  the  mills  in  Maine  is  now  sold  to 
oonnderable  extent  for  preserving  ice,  and  is 
brought  to  Boston  for  this  purpose.  In  packing 
the  ice  it  is  found  advantageous  for  long  keep- 
ing to  place  the  blocks  upon  their  edges  rather 
than  upon  their  flat  sides.  As  the  season  of  the 
ice  harvest  is  short  and  uncertain,  the  gathering 
of  the  crop  is  conducted  with  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity at  favorable  times.  The  ponds  present  a 
busy  scene  by  day,  with  the  crowds  of  men 
pressing  forward  tiieir  various  operatbns  with 
their  horses  and  curious  machines.  But  in  the 
dear  cold  nights,  when  the  work  is  still  con- 
tinued by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  interest  is 
greatly  heightened  by  the  contrast  of  life  and 
activity,  noise  and  bustle  upon  the  io^  with  the 
darkness  of  the  open  water  around  and  the 

goom  and  stillness  of  the  surrounding  forests, 
o  time  is  suffered  to  be  lost  The  men  by 
their  great  numbers  are  sometimes  able  when 
assisted  by  the  steam  engine  to  take  out  and 
store  600  tons  of  ice  in  va,  hour;  and  sevOTd 
parties  are  often  seen  thm  eneaged  upon  tilie 
different  parts  of  the  same  pond. 

lOE  PLANT  (mesembryanthmmn  ery$talU' 
fMim,  Linn.),  the  common  name  of  a  plant  origi- 
nally brought  from  the  Oanaiy  islands,  where  its 
seeds  reduced  to  powder  are  ssid  to  ha^e  been 
usedby  the  aborigines  as  an  artide  of  fool  In 
Spain  it  used  to  be  hirgd^  cultivated  in  oTOfsr  to 
procure  alkali  for  makmg  glass;  and  in  cue 
year  the  value  of  the  expmts  of  its  ashes  from 
the  Oanary  islands  amounted  to  about  $120,000. 
Each  plant  spreads  over  the  ground  from  a 
small,  central,  fibrous,  woody  root,  and  has 
numerous  succulent  branches  covered  with 
larffe,  tender,  and  succulent  leaves,  the  cutide 
of  both  being  elevated  into  many  crystalline 
points,  whence  its  name.  The  flowers  are  very 
small  and  sit  dosely  upon  the  stalks ;  they  con- 
sist of  a  few  linear  white  petals  rinng  out  of 
broadly  ovate,  acute,  retuse  calyx  leaves,  of 
little  beauty,  and  only  produced  in  abundance 
under  cultivation  in  the  garden  during  contin- 
ued pleasant  weather.  The  plants  are  readfly 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  a  frame,  or  even  in 
flower  pots  kept  in  some  sunny  window  of  the 
sitting  room ;  if  thus  treated  with  early  sowing 
the  plants  can  be  forwarded  for  planting  out  by 
the  middle  of  May  or  first  of  June.  It  is  best 
to  select  some  dry,  bare,  sunny  spot,  allowing 
each  plant  abundance  of  room. 

ICEBERGS  AND  loB  l8LAin>B,  fioating  masses 
of  ice  gathered  on  the  coast  of  polar  regions, 
and  set  adrift  by  force  pf  winds  and  currents. 
Many  icebergs  are  produced  from  gladei^ 
which,  thrust  down  from  the  devated  snowy 
lands  in  the  interior,  are  moved  onward  into 
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the  deep  wftters,  -when  the  fragments  broken 
off  from  the  adyanee  border  are  floated  away. 
The  edges  of  gladers  extending  many  miles 
along  a  preoipitons  coast  have  been  seen  to  fall 
with  terri&s  violence  into  the  sea  beneath,  and 
.at  once  be  transformed  into  floating  islands  of 
ice.  These  carry  with  them  the  masses  of  rock 
gathered  np  by  ihb  ice  in  its  progress  as  a  gla- 
cier, and  transport  them  to  new  localities  in 
warmer  latitudes.  (See]>iLuyiuif,andGLAOiSB.) 
Ice  idands  oi  yast  extent  are  also  prodnoed  by 
the  breaking  ap  of  the  great  fields  of  sea-made 
ice,  which  aocnmnlate  dong  the  shores  of  the 
frigid  waters.  In  the  year  1817  the  ice  cover- 
ing several  thousand  square  miles  of  the  sea  N. 
*  of  Iceland,  and  chiefly  on  the  K  coast  of  Green- 
land, most  of  which,  it  is  beUeved,  had  not  been 
moved  for  nearly  400  years,  was  saddenly  broken 
up  and  dispersed  over  the  waters  of  the  north 
Atlantic.  Portions  of  it  were  carried  fiir  to 
the. eastward  of  the  nsoal  range  of  icebergs 
from  the  nordi,  and  approached  within  800  m. 
of  Ireland,  or  to  long.  82**  W.  The  breaking  np 
of  this  ice  led  to  the  expedition  of  Oapt  Koss, 
the  second  of  the  present  century  in  search 
of  a  K.  W.  passage,  the  opinion  prevailing  that  • 
the  climate  had  essentially  changed,  and  that  the 
nordiem  seas  would  continne  open.  The  drift 
of  the  northern  icebergs  is  with  the  greatpolar 
enrrenta,  one  of  whidi  sets  in  a  8.  S.  w.  di- 
rection between  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and 
another  along  the  W.  side  of  Baffin^s  bay,  meet- 
ing the  former  near  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
They  are  brought  against  the  American  conti- 
nent and  the  W.  slK)res  of  its  bays  in  conse* 
qnence  of  not  catching  at  once  the  more  rapid 
rotating  motion  of  the  earth  as  they  pass  upon 
laraer  paraUeLa,  and  so  allowing  this  to  slip  from 
under  them.  The  greatest  numbers  are  pro- 
duced on  the  W.  side  of  Greenland ;  and,  as  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Kane,  '*  perhi4;>s  the  most  remark- 
able place  for  the  genesis  of  icebergs  on  the 
lace  of  the  globe"  is  at  Jacobus  bight^  an  inlet 
OB  this  side  a  little  N.  of  Disco  island,  in  about 
lat  71  "^  and  lonff.  56".  From  Labrador  the  icd 
is  floated  with  the  current  past  Newfoundland, 
and  meeting  near  the  Great  Bank  the  warming 
influences  of  the  Gulf  stream,  it  usually  disap- 
pears about  lat  42^  The  extreme  limit  is  in 
laL  40*^.  Sometimes  the  ice  is  carried  as  &r  to 
the  eastward  as  the  Azores,  in  lat.  42".  In  the 
fiouthem  hemisphere  icebergs  drift  still  nearer 
to  the  equator,  being  occasionally  seen  off  the 
ciq>e  of  Good  Hope  m  lat  86".  Were  they  not 
checked  before  reaching  a  corresponding  lati- 
tude in  the  northern  hemisphere,  they  might 
fail  into  the  current  that  sets  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  chill 
the  waters  of  that  sea,  and  produce  an  unwel- 
come change  in  its  delightful  climate.  As  they 
reach  their  southern  limit  their  influence  is  felt 
in  sensibly  cooling  the  waters  of  t^e  Gulf  stream 
for  40  to  50  m.  around,  and  on  approachinff 
them  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  iUl 
17"  or  18".  When  driven,  as  they  sometimes 
are,  in  large  numbers  into  Hudson^s  bay,  they 


difibse  intense  cold  over  the  northern  portion 
of  the  continent ;  and,  as  observed  by  Oapt 
Franklin,  ice  is  always  found,  even  in  summer, 
at  the  mouth  of  Hayes  river  at  the  depth  of 
4  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  this 
in  the  latitude  of  the  north  of  Prus8ia.--The 
floating  masses  assume  a  variety  of  forms.  Some 
spread  out  into  sheets,  which  cover  hundreds  of 
square  miles  and  rise  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
water.  These  are  called  fields,  or,  when  their 
whole  area  can  be  defined  from  Uie  mast  head, 
floes.  A  number  of  sheets  succeeding  each  other 
in  one  direction  constitute  a  stream,  or  lying  to- 
gether in  great  collections,  a  pack.  Hie  surface 
of  the  sheets  is  often  diversined  by  projections 
above  the  general  level,  which  are  called  hum* 
mocks ;  they  are  forced  up  by  the  floes  press- 
ing against  each  other,  and  are  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  great  slabs  supported  by  one  edge. 
Dr.  Kane  noticed  that  tnese  become  bent  by 
their  own  weight,  even  when  the  tiiermometer 
continues  far  below  the  freezing  point  The 
most  solid  dear  ice  exhibits  tiiis  yielding  prop- 
erty of  its  t>srticles.  The  surface  of  the  ice 
fields  is  UBuaUy  covered  with  snow,  and  when 
the  ice  is  no  more  than  2  feet  tbick  it  gives  no 
trace  of  salt  on  tlie  surface.  The  thicker  ice 
contains  open  pools  of  fresh  water.  The  bergs 
are  real  floating  mountains  of  ice,  ragged  and 
picturesque,  with  peaks  lutting  high  into  the  air, 
and  strange  forms  in  the  glittering  hard  blue 
ice,  which  one  easily  converts  into  imaginary 
castles  and  grotesque  architectural  designs. 
They  are  occasionally  seen  in  great  numbers 
moving  on  together.  Dr.  Kane  in  his  first  cruise 
counted  280  in  sight  at  one  time,  most  of  which 
exceeded  250  feet  in  height,  and  some  even  ex- 
ceeded 800  feet  The  dimensions  of  the  largest 
are  measured  by  miles.  Lieut  Parry  in  the 
first  expedition  of  Ross  encountered  one  in  Baf- 
fin's bay,  *T  leagues  from  Lmd,  the  length  of 
which  was  4,169  yards,  its  breadth  8,869,  and 
its  height  61  feet  It  was  aground  in  61  fath- 
oms. Its  cliffs  recalled  those  of  the  chalk  on 
the  coast  of  England  W.  of  Dover.  Dr.  Kane 
saw  one  aground  in  soundinss  of  520  feet^ 
which  with  every  change  of  tide  swung  rouna 
npon  its  axis;  and  Capt  Ross  describes  several 
he  saw  aground  together  in  Baffin's  bay  in 
water  1,500  feet  deep.  The  officers  of  the 
French  exploring  expedition  in  the  Southern 
ocean  measured  several  bergs  from  2  to  5  miles 
each  in  length,  and  from  100  to  226  feet  high. 
Oapt  Dumont  d'lJrvUle  reports  one  in  the 
Southern  ocean  18  miles  long,  with  vertical 
walls  100  feet  high.  The  portion  of  these  mass- 
es of  ice  seen  above  the  water  is  only  about 
an  eighth  part  of  their  entire  bulk.  Such 
bodies,  weighing  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons, 
moved  on  by  a  broad  current  of  water,  exert 
a  power  against  obstacles  of  which  we  can 
form  little  idea.  In  their  action  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  as  explained  in  tlie  article  Dilv- 
vinii,  many  geologists  recognize  a  repetition 
of  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  distribu- 
tion of  tlie  drift  formation,  aud  the  production 
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of  its  Bands  and  gravel  and  rotincled  bowlders. 
I>r.  Kane  remarl^  of  the  display  of  power  ex- 
hibited by  the  movement  of  these  huge  bodies 
as  follows:  ** Nothing  can  be  more  imposing 
than  the  rotation  of  a  berg.  I  have  often 
watched  one,  rooking  its  earth*Btained  sides  in 
steadily  deepening  oorves,  as  if  to  gather  en- 
ergy for  some  desperate  gymnastic  feat;  and 
then  tnrning  itself  slowly  over  in  a  monster 
somerset,  and  vibrating  as  its  head  rose  into 
the  new  element,  like  a  leviathan  shaking  the 
water  from  its  crest  It  was  impossible  not  to 
have  snffgestions  thmst  npon  me  of  their  agency 
in  modifying  the  geological  disposition  of  the 
earth's  snrfece." — iceberg  occur  in  great  nnm- 
bers  in  the  North  Atlantic  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer,  and  form  the  chief  danger  which 
then  besets  the  navigation  between  Europe  and 
North  America. 

ICELAND,  a  large  island  in  the  Northern 
ocean,  subject  to  Denmark,  geographically  be- 
lons^g  to  the  western  hemisphere,  and  distant 
from  Norway  about  650  m.,  from  the  Shetland 
islands  and  Scotland  500  m.,  from  the  FAr5e 
islands  250  m.,  and  from  Greenland  160  m.  It 
is  situated  between  lat.  eZ""  20'  and  66""  85'  N. 
and  long.  Id""  25'  and  24*^  81'  W. ;  greatest  length 
825  m.,  greatest  breadth  200  m.  ^  area,  41,000  sq. 
m.  The  population  of  Iceland  in  its  more  Nourish- 
ing epochs  exceeded  100,000.  The  results  of  sev- 
eral censuses  of  modern  times  are  as  follows : 
1840,57)094;  1845,58,558;  1850,59,157;  1855, 
64,608.  Reikiavik,  the  capital,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  only  1,500.  The  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  oonasts  of  a  mass  of  plutonic  rocks, 
trhose  more  prominent  upheavals  have  taken 
the  shape  of  tolerably  well  defined  ranges  of 
mountains  running  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  The 
coast  line  is  generally  ragged,  and  is  indented, 
especially  on  the  N.  and  W.,  with  long,  deep,  and 
narrow  bays  or  fiords.  The  highest  mountains 
are:  Oerftfa  Jokull,  6,241  Danish  feet;  Snafell, 
5,808;  EyjaflaUa  JokuU,  5,482;  Herdnbreid, 
5,290;  Vatna  JokuU,  5,000;  Heda,  4,961.  The 
chief  streams  are  the  JCkulls^  Lagar^ot,  and 
SkjalJpanda^ot  in  the  N.  E.,  and  the  Thiors&  in 
the  S.  W.  The  lakes  are  neither  large  nor 
numerous,  the  most  noticeable  being  the  My- 
vatn  in  tne  N.,  and  the  Fiskivatn,  Hvitavatn, 
and  Thingvallavatn  in  the  S.  In  the  interior, 
upon  an  extent  of  thousands  of  square  miles,  the 
eye  beholds  nothing  but  the  vestiges  of  volcanic 
destruction.  Deep  abysses  formed  by  extinct 
craters  are  surrounded  by  immense  fields  of  lava 
which  has  filled  the  beds  of  lakes,  and  has  trans- 
formed fertile  valleys  into  stony  deserts.  Then 
follow  tall  conical  hills  of  ashes,  and,  scattered 
between  them,  gigantic  rocks  or  blocks  of  ice; 
again  a  steaming  pool,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
masses  of  sulphur  are  boiling  and  bubbling; 
still  further  on,  a  mammoth  cave,  its  stalactites 
glazed  over  with  ice,  and  vast  fields  of  brim- 
stone, honeycombed  by  hot  springs,  and  pro- 
ducing an  unearthly  noise  not  unlike  that  of 
thousands  of  steam  boilers  combined;  then 
gladers,  a  smoking  volcano  whose  subterranean 


thunders  have  for  years  been  annconoiBg  a  fear- 
ful eraption,  and  boiling  fountains  throwing  up 
their  grand  columns  of  hot  water  with  a  roar- 
ing din  like  Hiat  of  a  hundred  cannona.  Soeh 
are  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  natonl 
scenery  of  Iceland,  the  grandest,  the  most  ap- 
palling scenery  to  be  found  in  the  worid.  (See 
Gktskbs.)  Moant  Heda  is  sitiuited  in  the  8. 
W.  part  of  the  island,  in  the  '. 


in  kt  dS""  59'  N.,  long.  19 
m.  from  the  S.  coast  Its  height  is  4,961  Dan- 
ish, or  5,104  English  feet.  Its  emptioiiB  take 
place  every  70  or  80  years,  aooording  toTfal- 
tershausen  (Skiue  wn  IsJand)j  but  the  Icdaodic 
records  mention  no  fewer  than  48  since  A.  D. 
900.  Pliny  IQles.  who  ascended  the  moantain 
in  1852,  ^ves  in  his  ^^  Rambles  in  Iceland "  a 
list  of  24  eruptions  which  have  occurred  sinee 
1004,  at  intervals  varying  fr^m  6  to  76  years^ 
the  two  last  being  in  1766-'S  and  1846-'& 
Mount  Heda  has  the  appearance  of  an  dongated 
ridge,  with  a  single  conical  peak,  on  the  nde  of 
which  lie  in  a  row  4  great  oratears,  whidi  were 
opened  in  1845-'6.  On  the  summit  is  a  5th^ 
the  principal  crater  of  the  mountain.  It  is  a 
■long  irregular  chasm,  nearly  }  of  a  mile  long, 
800  feet  wide,  and  200  or  800  feet  deep.  It  has 
been  silent  for  ages,  and  may  be  entered  with 
safety.  The  bottom  consists  of  volcanic  sand 
and  moist  earth,  emitting  little  heat,  and  in 
some  places  covered  with  snow,  but  from  fis- 
sures in  the  rock  lava,  dags,  and  scorie  whidi 
form  its  sides,  issue  smoke  and  hot  steam.  The 
craters  more  recently  opened  are  filled  with 
dark  smoke,  sulphur,  and  red  cind^s^  and 
streams  of  lava  thrown  out  in  1845  were  found 
yet  hot  after  an  interval  of  7  yeara.  A  lava 
stream  formed  by  that  eruption  was  8  geograph- 
ical miles  long,  and  in  some  places  more  than 
2  m.  wide.  On  the  summit  the  gromid  feds 
warm  to  the  feet ;  on  digging  to  t^  depth  of  6 
inches  smoke  bursts  out,  and  smoking  heaps  of 
lava  are  scattered  over  the  surface.  The  top 
of  the  mountain  is  nearly  flat»  forming  a  broad 
table,  i  of  a  mile  by  50  rods  across.  The  Skap- 
tar  JokuU  is  a  name  given  to  a  mountain  group 
over  100  m.  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  880  m. 
in  drcumference.  It  presents  from  different 
points  of  view  the  appearance  of  seversl  distinct 
mountains.  The  Oeraia  JOkoll  and  Yatna  J5- 
kull  are  2  of  its  highest  peaks.  It  is  accesdble 
only  in  a  few  places,  ana  from  the  summit  of 
Heda  presents  the  appearance  of  one  vast  de- 
vated  plain  of  ice  and  snow.  A  terrific  erap- 
tion of  this  mountain  took  place  in  1788,  pre- 
ceded by  the  sudden  formation  some  70  m.  off 
the  coast  of  a  volcanic  island,  which  disappeared 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  by  violent  earth- 
quakes, clouds  of  smoke,  and  showers  of  ashes, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  carried  toj^aees 
on  the  continent  2,000  m.  distant  The  snows 
were  melted,  causing  a  heavy  freshet,  aad  on 
June  10  the  streams  of  lava  burst  forth.  In  24 
hours  the  bed  <tf  the  Skapta  river  was  dried  ap, 
and  a  torrent  of  lava  filled  it  The  fiery  flood 
lasted  8  months,  and  the  eruption  continued 
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uBta  Feb.  1784^  The  laya  covered  a  traot  <ii 
ooontry  500  sq.  m.  in  area.  The  principal  min* 
eral  productions  are  sulphur,  which  occurs  in 
large  quantities  at  Husatik  on  the  N*  coast  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  feldspar  used  in  commerce, 
whidi  is  found  imbedded  in  the  amygdaloid 
tracts  of  the  £.  portion  of  the  island. — ^The 
cold,,  bleak  tilimateand  barren  soil  of  Iceland 
are  so  repulsive  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  more 
temperate  zone,  that  it  appears  almost  miracu- 
loua  how  a  high  state  of  civilization  could  ever 
have  existed  there.  The  summer  is  very  shorty 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  year  is  a  severe 
winter.  In  the  month  of  June  one  may  still  ride 
over  the  frozen  bays  and  inlets,  and  it  is  re- 
coiled that  in  1758  the  isJand  was  surrounded 
by  an  immense  wall  of  floating  ice  as  late  as 
the  month  of  August.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  only  41*"  F.,  and  is  gradually  de- 
creanug  from  year  to  year.  Varieties  of  grain 
"whi^  were  raised  in  former  centuries  do  not  now 
grow  tbere.  Scarcely  a  tree  or  large  shrub  is 
to  be  seen,  and  ev^  in  the  most  favorable  years 
the  vegetation  is  extremely  poor  and  stunted. 
A  few  groves  of  hardy  birch  occur  in  the  more 
Weltered  valleys,  and  now  and  then  in  the  south 
a  stunted  willow  is  met  with.  The  ancient  for- 
ests have  disappeared,  and  the  only  traces  of 
them  are  the  deposits  of  semi-carbonized  wood, 
known  as  surturbrandur^  which  is  occasionally 
used  as  fuel  or  for  the  manufacture  of  articles 
of  forniture.  The  lichen  IdandieuSj  or  Iceland 
moss,  is  exported  in  Gonsidei|ible  quantities.  A 
etout^  thick  grass,  growing  m  the  short,  well 
'watered  valleys  which  open  toward  the  ocean, 
enables  the  inhabitants  to  raise  an  inferior  qual- 
ity of  horses,  cattle,  and  homed  sheep.  Oab- 
bage,  tumipS)  lettuce,  spinach,  parsley,  radishes^ 
cresses,  flax,  and  a  few  potatoes  are  raised  in 
•earefully  cultivated  garden  plots.  The  number 
of  these  gardens  has  increased  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  from  a  few  hundred  to 
6,068.  About  i  of  the  surface  is  capable  of 
cultivation,  and  i  consiBts  of  pasture  lands  inac- 
cessible during  part  of  the  year.  The  reindeer, 
having  been  introduced  from  Norway  about  100 
years  ago,  roams  through  the  island  in  large 
herds.  The  fox  is  the  only  other  animal  found 
in  a  wild  state.  The  ocean  and  the  rugged  clifib 
furnish  the  islanders  with  fish,  birds,  and  eggs 
for  food.  The  erne,  gull,  ptarmigan,  snipe, 
swan,  falcon,  eider  duck,  and  many  other  land 
birds  and  water  fowl,  are  abundant  The  sal- 
mon, cod,  haddock,  herring,  and  flounder  are 
the  principal  varieties  of  fish.  The  number  of 
neat  cattle  on  the  island  at  the  close  of  1855 
was  24,067,  of  sheep  489,982,  and  of  horses  40,- 
889.  The  fisheries  off  the  coast  employ  8,498 
boats  belonging  to  natives  of  the  i^and.  Scanty 
as  the  means  of  subsistence  are,  they  are  not  even 
to  be  relied  on  by  the  inhabitants.  They  are 
continually  threatened  by  the  numerous  subter- 
ranean furnaces  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  storms 
and  spring  floods,  carrying  devastation  far  up 
into  the  inhabited  valleys,  on  the  other.  Thus 
famine  in  its  most  terrible  form  has  frequently 


viuted  the  island,  and  the  horrors  of  pestileooe 
have  been  added  to  those  of  utter  destitution.  In 
1707,  for  instance,  16,000  inhabitants,  fuU  one 
third  of  the  entire  population,  were  carried 
away  by  the  small  pox,  and  a  few  years  l^r 
10,000  became  victims  of  famine.  During  tiie 
terrible  eruption  of  the  Skaptar  Jokull  in  1783- 
'4,  no  fewer  than  11,000  people  died  from 
destitution  and  pestilence;  and  20,000  horses, 
7,000  head  of  cattie,  and  180,000  sheep  were 
starved  to  death. — ^That  such  circumstances 
must  have  stamped  distinct  national  character- 
istics on  the  inhabitants  is  natural.  The  Iceland- 
ers, descendants  of  the  old  Northmen,  whose 
ancient  language  they  have  preserved  in  its 
purity,  are  of  small  stature,  but  of  a  strong  mus- 
cular development.  Their  appearance  is  not 
prepossessing,  but  tiieir  moral  qualities  cannot 
be  too  favorably  spoken  of.  Hardened  by  an 
almost  continuous  strife  with  the  elements,  the 
Icelander  is  proud  and  seemingly  cold,  and  not 
communicative  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
though  always  hospitable;  his  honesty,  tem- 
perate habits,  chastity,  and  piety  deserve  the 
ni^hest  pnuse.  An  Icelandic  dergyman  has 
said  of  his  countrymen :  **  The  extreme  poverty 
of  our  people  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
this  morality.'^  But  it  is  truly  added  by  a  Ger- 
man autiior  who  quotes  this  remark:  *' There 
must  be  a  strong  moral  foundation  beforehand, 
for  poverty  to  have  such  an  effect  Otherwise 
it  produces  a  very  different  result"  There  is 
scarcely  any  country  where  a  general  education 
is  so  highly  esteemed  as  in  Iceland.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  Icelander  not  able  to  read 
and  write.  With  their  old  national  sagas  and 
poems  they  are  all  familiar.  A  library  is  con- 
nected with  each  church,  where  the  members 
obtain  books  or  manuscripts  (which  are  still  used 
to  some  extent  in  place^of  printed  books)  for 
reading  at  home.  During  the  long  winter  even* 
ings  the  whole  family  and  servants  are  assem- 
bled in  a  cheerfully  warmed  room,  doing  the 
necessary  handiwork,  and  at  the  same  time 
listening  to  their  old  histories  or  to  rhymed 
versions  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament^  which  the  head  of  the  family  or  one  of 
the  elder  sons  recites  to  tiiem  in  the  same  half* 
singing  tone  used  by  the  skalds  of  old,  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  The  habitations  consist  of  low 
huts,  built  of  turf  or  lava,  painted  red,  and 
thatched  with  sod.  There  are  no  dense  settie- 
ments  except  near  the  sea  shore.  Fishmg, 
hunting  (after  birds,  chiefly  for  their  feathers), 
and  cattle  raising  are  the  principal  occupations 
of  the  Icelanders.  Of  manufactures  there  are 
none  but  the  simplest  branches  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, spinning  and  weaving.  The  laborious 
and  danserous  occupations  of  the  male  inhabit- 
ants tend  to  shorten  their  life.  Very  aged  per- 
sons are  rare,  but  on  tiie  other  hand  the  fecun- 
dity of  the  women  is  remarkable;  a  mother  of 
12  or  15  children  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  The 
principal  food  of  the  Icelander  is  dried  fish  and 
milk ;  br^  is  a  luxury  which  the  wealthy  only' 
can  afford  to  use ;  a  kind  of  meal  is  ^prepared 
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from  the  loeland  moes.  The  cattle  are  Bome« 
times  fed  with  crashed  fish  bones  when  grass 
is  wanting.    The  deprirations  whioh  the  peo- 

ge  stdfer  when  ice  or  storms  prevent  them 
om  going  oat  to  sea  fishing,  are  of  the  most 
serious  kind,  and  not  mifreqnently  engender 
disease,  if  not  aotnal  starvation.  Iceland  has 
821  ohnrohes,  164  ministers,  and  one  bishop,  all 
Lntheran.  Cornmon  schools  are  connected  with 
all  the  ohnrohes,  but  there  is  only  one  college 
on  the  island,  at  Havnefiord.  At  Beikiavur, 
the  seat  of  the  government,  there  is  a  library 
containing  10,000  volumes,  and  an  observatory. 
Three  or  fonr  Journals  are  published  regularly 
in  diflierent  parts  of  the  island. — ^Ilie  executive 

Sovernment  is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  and  8 
eputy  governors,  one  for  each  of  the  depart- 
ments into  which  the  island  is  divided,  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  of  Denmark.  Each  county, 
of  which  there  are  20,  has  its  court,  ft'om  whose 
decision  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court 
at  Beikiavik.  The  legislative  power  is  intrasted 
to  the  aUhing,  which  assembles  once  in  2  or  8 
years,  and  upon  all  of  whose  acts  tiie  king  pos- 
sesses the  privilege  of  an  absolute  veto.  The 
althing  is  composed  of  26  members,  6  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  sovereign,  and  one  chosen  from 
each  county  by  the  people.  The  governor,  the 
chief  justice,  and  the  executive  secretaiy  are  idso 
entitled  to  seats.  The  Journals  and  laws  are  pub- 
lished immediately  after  the  dose  of  each  session, 
and  distributed  among  the  people.  The  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  government  in  the  fiscal  year  1856- 
'7  were  81,995  Danish  dollars,  and  the  expendi- 
tures 52,487,  the  deficit  being  pud  by  the  home 
government.  This  difference,  however,  is  rap- 
idly decreasing ;  for  in  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
receipts  rose  to  88,478  dollars,  while  the  expendi- 
tures sunk  to  44.626.  The  receipts  are  derived 
from  taxes  on  tne  fi^Jieries,  property  taxation, 
and  the  rent  of  crown  lands.  The  commerce  is 
small.  The  leading  articles  of  import  are  rye, 
barley,  fiour,  coffee,  liquor,  tobacco,  sugar,  salt, 
beans,  iron,  coal,  hemp,  and  tar.  In  1855  were 
imported  of  corn  (all  kinds),  40,688  Danish  bar^ 
rels;  liquor,  447,699  quarts;  coffee,  426,980 
lbs. ;  sugar,  457,281  lbs. ;  tobacco,  108.880  lbs. ; 
sak,  20,842  barrels;  coal,  82,000  chaldrons. 
The  imports  of  1855  were  carried  to  Icebmd  by 
125  ships,  18  of  wluch  were  English,  Norwe^^, 
and  Spanish,  the  remainder  being  Danish.  They 
were  consigned  to  90  different  mercantile  houses, 
of  which  a  little  less  than  one  half  were  foreign 
houses.  The  chief  exports  are  fish,  fresh,  saltM, 
and  dried,  wool,  tallow,  cattle,  sheepskins,  horses, 
wild  fowl,  feathers,  eider  down,  Iceland  moss, 
and  sulphur.  In  1855  were  exported  of  fish 
(all  kinds),  7,705,280  lbs. ;  wool,  1,596,828  lbs.; 
tallow,  982,906  lbs.:  mittens  and  socks,  110,000 
pairs. — ^Iceland  was  discovered  byNaddod,  a  sea 
rover,  in  860.  Its  colonization  was  commenced 
in  874  by  Ingolf,  a  Norwegian  chief.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  9th  century  a  great  revolu- 
tion took  place  in  Norway.  Harold  the  Fair- 
haired,  a  ruler  of  one  of  those  petty  kingdoms 
which  then  divided  that  oonntay  into  a  score 


of  independent  realms,  was  enabled  by  con- 
snmmate  statesmanship  and  great  militaty 
skill  to  subdue  all  his  brother  monarchs.  The 
snccessor  of  the  new  sovereign,  St  Olaf^  be- 
came a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  the  cchi- 
quered  kings  and  chiefs  were  subjected  not  only 
to  civil  oppression  but  to  religious  persecution. 
The  haughty  chieftains,  who  dunjf  to  the  £uth 
and  freedom  of  their  &thers,  weia  forced  into 
rebellion  and  exile.  The  weslthier  ones,  who 
were  able  to  make  the  distant  voyage,  sought 
refbge  in  Iceland;  and  before  980  the  island 
contuned  many  thousand  hardy  and  intelligent 
settiers,  who  adopted,  with  some  modifications, 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they  had 
lived  at  home.  By  the  influence  of  Ulfljot,  the 
most  prominent  Icelander  of  his  day,  the  whde 
island  was  brought  under  the  rule  of  one  great 
legislative  body  called  the  aUhingy  which  met 
first  in  980,  and  thereafter  annually,  in  the 
phuns  of  Tmngvalk  in  the  south.  The  execu- 
tive power  was  intrusted  to  a  lagmadur^  or 
president,  chosen  by  the  national  assembly.  A 
code  of  Jurisprudence  was  c(Mnpiled,  whioh  was 
amended  at  various  times,  and  in  which  the 
system  of  trial  by  jury  was  for  the  first  time 
folly  developed,  the  territorial  rights  of  each 
inhabitant  were  strictiy  defined,  and  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  priesthood,  a  class  which 
was  generally  identical  with  the  highest  dril 
rank,  were  carefully  marked  out  The  repnUio 
endured  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and 
forms  the  golden  .period  of  Icelandic  histoiy. 
It  was  under  the  republic  that  the  Icelanders 
maintained  an  important  commerce  with  the 
mother  country.  Their  adventurous  navigaton 
penetrated  through  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Black  sea  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
discovered  and  settied  the  sterile  coast  of  Green- 
land, and  are  supposed  to  have  made  voyages* 
to  Yinland  or  the  southern  coast  oi  New  Eng- 
land 5  centuries  before  Columbus.  Their  waiv 
riors  served  in  the  body  guards  of  the  Gesars 
of  Byzantium,  and  fought  under  the  banners  of 
the  earliest  Muscovite  czars.  Their  skakis  or 
poets  and  their  chroniders  visited  all  the 
northern  courts  from  Novgorod  to  Dublin,  and 
formed  a  literary  class  which  kings  delighted  to 
honor.  A  series  of  statesmen  of  great  abQlty 
ruled  or  influenced  the  national  councils,  among 
whom  were  Thordur  GelL  NJal,  Skaptur,  Hafli- 
dur  Marsson,  Bergthor,  Snorri  the  (rood,  and 
Einar  Thveroing.  Ohristianity  was  introduced 
in  the  year  1000,  and  was  soon  established  by 
the  althiuff  as  the  national  religion.  In  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  12th  century  jealousies  began  to 
spring  up  among  the  party  leaders.  These  wero 
carried  to  such  an  extent  during  the  first  half 
of  the  following  century,  that  resort  was  often 
had  to  arms.  These  difficulties  resulted  in  ren- 
dering the  island  an  easy  prey  to  the  Norw^an 
kings,  who  had  long  looked  upon  it  with  cov* 
etous  eyes.  But  the  loss  of  its  independence, 
though  the  greatest,  was  not  tiie  only  evil  whldi 
Iceland  was  now  compelled  to  undergo.  Severe 
pestilences  raged  and  destmotive  eruptions  ckf 
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Tolcanoes  ooonrred.  These  infliodons  almost 
orasbed  the  spirit  of  the  people,  but  now  and 
then  the  old  love  of  liberty  broke  out.  Its  last 
exhibition  was  in  the  ease  of  Jon  Arason,  the 
last  Boman  Oatholio  bishop  of  the  island,  who 
endeavored  to  oppose  bj  arms  the  encroach* 
ments  of  the  Danes,  who  by  the  annexation  of 
Norway  became  in  1880  the  possessors  of  Ice- 
land. With  his  defeat  and  execution  in  1660 
the  last  hope  of  freedom  died  away.  Now  fol- 
lowed more  than  two  eentaries  of  oppression 
and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  home  govem- 
•  ment.  Ail  power  was  transfeired  to  a  foreign 
governor;  the  trade  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  monopoly ;  and  the  old  customs  and  insti- 
tutions were  gradually  overthrown.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  old  sagas  by  native  scholars,  and 
by  Swedish  and  Danish  antiquaries,  produced  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  a  literary 
revival,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  politicid 
awakening.  Some  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
Danish  commercial  monopoly  were  abolished 
before  the  dose  of  the  century,  and  sinoe  1800 
the  progress  of  the  island  in  every  part  has  been 
rapid.  A  singular  episode  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  Iceland  occurred  in  1800,  when  a  former 
Danish  sailor,  Jdrgen  Jdrgenson,  appeared  with 
two  privateers  before  Beikiavik,  captured  the 
Danish  governor,  and  establishea  an  indepen- 
dent republic  of  Iceland  (June  21).  He  resided 
in  the  government  house,  where  he  surrounded 
himself  with  a  body  guard  of  sailors.  But  his 
rule  lasted  only  two  months.  In  August  the 
flag  of  the  republic  (representing  8  cods)  was 
hauled  down  by  the  British,  and  Jdrgen  himself 
made  a  prisoner.  The  island  was  visited  by  vol- 
canic eruptions  in  1821  and  1828,  by  fieimine  in 
1824  and  1826,  and  in  1827  epidemic  diseases  re- 
duced the  population  to  ^,000,  sipoe  which  time 
it  has  increased  rapidly.  Public  opinion  forced 
the  Danes  in  1846  to  restore  the  old  parliamen- 
tary body  or  althing,  and  in  1868  the  trade  was 
thrown  open  to  the  competition  of  all  commer- 
cial nations]  A  steady  improvement  is  visible  in 
population,  a^culture,  industry,  and  education. 
— See  "  An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account 
of  Iceland,"  Ac.  ("  Edin.  Cab.  Lib.,*^  1  vol.,  1840) : 
Gumard,  V^age  en  Islands  et  en  Grdenlcmd 
(6  v<d8.  8vo.,  Paris,  1880-'48);  Ida  Pfeiflbr, 
**Joumey  to  Iceland"  (New  York,  1862);  Pliny 
Miles,  <'  Bambles  in  Iceland"  (New  York,  1864.) 
ICELAND,  LiOffouAQS  Ain>  Litsbature  ov. 
The  Islendsh  tunga  is  the  oldest  of  all  living 
European  languages,  and  tiie  most  northerlv  of 
all  civilized  idioms.  It  is  wonderfully  ridi  in 
roots,  as  well  as  in  grammatical  forms.  Its 
filiation  is  indicated  in  the  articles  on  the 
Danish  (see  Dbnuabk,  Laitoitaoi  of),  Frisian, 
German,  and  €K>thic  languages.  Owin^  to  the 
seclusion  of  its  area  from  contact  with  the 
whirlpool  in  which  other  tongues  are  tossed 
about,  it  has  been  but  littie  altered  ftom  the 
Norradna,  especially  in  the  interior  of  Iceland. 
It  is  soft  and  sonorous,  free  from  Germanic  gut- 
tural and  other  harshness,  and  from  English 
hisses  and  compressed  sounds  like  those  of  j, 


eh^  &c.,  only  the  h  beiug  aspirated.  Its  gram- 
mar is  akin  to  that  of  the  Gothic.  Before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  (1000)  Sunir  (lines, 
n>eech)  were  the  characters  used  in  writing. 
They  consisted  of  16  letters,  the  sounds  of  whi^ 
were  indicated  by  the  initials  of  their  names, 
viz.:  Fie^  flock;  I7r,  toirent,  sparks;  IhjMy 
thorn;  Oit,  month,  port;  Ridr^  rider;  KaUy 
ulcer, boil;  JSo^^hail;  J\^0«^need;  /t,  icicle; 
At^  year;  861^  sun;  Tyr  (Lat  taunu\  bull; 
Biarhan,  birch ;  Lagur,  liquor ;  Madr,  man ;  Fr, 
cow.  To  these  were  added  *l  Btungen  (stung, 
pointed)  letters,  viz. :  stungen  Kaun  otjKnesol 
for  G,  itungtn  la  for  E,  $tungen  Bi€Mr1xtn  for 
P,  atwigen  Dusa  for  Th,  atungen  FU  for  Y,  and 
a^ungen  Yr  fbr  W.  Subsequently  the  Iceland- 
ers adopted  the  Latin  alphabet,  at  first  wiUi  its 
angular  shapes  (the  pseudo-Gothic),  but  re- 
oentiy  with  the  Latin.  The  number  of  letters  is 
28,  viz.,  the  26  English,  omitting  tr,  and  8  par- 
ticular letters  after  s,  viz. :  >  English  th\  <By 
and  ^  ((German  A  and  d).  Instead  of  g  and  the 
hard  e  the  letter  h  is  now  frequentiyused. — ^We 
subjoin  the  most  noteworthy  grammatical  fea- 
tures.  Substantive  nouns  are  declined  either 
indefinitely  or  d^nitely.  The  terminations  of 
the  indefinite  declension  are  as  follows:  sin- 
gular— genitive,  a,  s,  or,  «r ;  dative,  a,  t,  tc; 
plural — nominative,  u^  or,  »r,  ur;  p;enitive,  no, 
a;  dative,  am;  accusative,  v^  Ojt,  ir,  ur  (ar- 
ranged into  8  groups).  The  cases  of  the  defi- 
nite declension  are  formed  by  suffixing  the 
demonstrative  hinn^  he,  hin,  she,  hitt^  it,  which 
drop  the  h  and  sometimes  ni;  thus :  wdr^n^ 
wood-the;  dygd-in^  Grerm.  Tugend-dieiBsitweri 
Tugend-in);  auga^t^  Germ,  Auge-daa  ;  the  suffix 
recdves  the  signs  of  cases.  There  are  8  gen- 
ders, as  follows :  singular,  masc.  frbmr^  pious,  up- 
right ;  fem../^^,  neuter yV^^;  plural,  frimxr^ 
frbmar^  frbm.  Degrees;  comparative,  masc. 
aod  fem. /V-dfTkzn,  neuter /r^mara;  superlative, 
masc  frlmaater^  {em./r6mtat,  neuter /rooMW^. 
The  following  are  anomalous :  gddry  hetri^  heatr^ 
good,  better,  best ;  illry  wrriy  veatVy  ill  (bad), 
worse,  worst;  gamaUf  eUdri,  elhtr^  old,  ^. ; 
margr,  Jleri,  fieatr^  much,  more,  most ;  mihil^ 
foeirij  meatr  (Lat.  magnus,  maior,  maxitMia), 
great,  dee.  Numerals:  1,  einn;  2,  tveir  ;  8,  '^Hr; 
\flMr;  6,  flmm;  6,  aex;  7,  ai^;  B^dtta;  9, 
niu;  10,  tiu;  11, eUifu^ &«. ;  20,  tutugu, isc.;  40, 
JirutiUy  &0.;  100,  hundrad;  1000,  '^liaund^ 
&c. ;  liddiTy  hddar,  Icsdi^  both;  fyratiy  first; 
anna/Ty  another,  &c.     Personal  pronouns:  1st 

§erson---0ls,  I,  gen.  min,  dat.  mer,  accus.  mih; 
ual,  ridy  gen.  ocibor,  dat.  ockr^  we  two,-&c. ; 
plural,  «^,  «or,  om,  we,  our,  us ;  2d  person — "^ 
piTi,  >^,  'hiky  thou,  &c. ;  dual,  ]>ii,  yekar^  yebr^ 
ye  two,  Ac. ;  plural,  hSr^  ydar^  ydr^  you,  Ac.; 
8d  person— ^fl.,  aor^  aih  (Lat.  aui^  m&i,  m),  Aann, 
Mfij  >a<,  he.  she,  it,  Belative  and  interrogative 
pronouns :  Aiw,  hverty  who,  what ;  h^ariveggi^ 
each;  noehry  somebody;  mangiy  nobody. — Verbs 
have  two  voices,  two  simple  tenses,  and  moods 
as  in  English.  There  are  two  kinds  of  coiguga- 
tions,  the  one  ancient  (organic,  strong,  and  meta- 
phonic),  the  other  modem  (so  called  regular, 
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weaik,  with  Boffixes).  Th«  preterite  perfect, 
ploperfect,  fhtnre,  and  oonditioDal,  are  peri- 
phrtstio  by  means  of  anxiliary  verbs.  We  sab- 
join  examples  of  strong  verbs  in  five  classes: 
1.  i^^  ff^/<h  to  give ;  gi/r,  (I)  give ;  gqf.  gave ; 
fiML  Germ,  gdhe,  g^nn,  given.  9.  Falloj  (to) 
fai ;  /eUr,  (I)  fidl ;  /eU,  feU  ?  /mi,  Germ,  jfiele; 
faHinn,  fallen.  8.  SUna,  (to)  shine;  skiny  (L) 
shine ;  «i;0t»^one;  Mni,  Germ.  Bchiene;  Mnit^ 
shone.  4.  Mlaupa  (Germ.  2au;^en),  (to)  mn; 
Meypr^  (I)  mn;  A2i^,  ran ;  A^/»i,  Genu.  Zi^tf ; 
A2cn^ptAii,  ran.  5.  Prikc^  (to)  freeze ;  /ry«,  (I) 
freeze  ;,/>«««,  froze  ;/ry«i,  Genn.yV^rtf  y/rwinwi 
frozen.  There  are  four  classes  of  weak  or  reg- 
ular verbs,  with  a  few  metaphonies,  coi\}agated 
with  the  following  suffixes:  infinitive^  a,  as 
{at)  eUh-a^  to  love ;  participle,  andi ;  impera- 
tive singular,  Ist  and  dd  persons  i,  2d  a,  plur. 
vrn^  idy  i;  indicative  present,  1st  person  a, 
3d  and  8d  r,  plur.  um,  %d^  a;  imperfect,  o^ 
oAity  adi,  udumy  adudy  udu;  subjunctive,  1st 
and  8d  persons  «,  2d  f  r,  plur.  «m,  id^i;  im- 
perfect, 1st  and  8d  odt^  2d  odiTy  plur.  udun^ 
ftdudf  odL  All  forms  of  the  passive  voice  end 
in  9ty  without  any  auxiliary  verb.  *  Auxiliary 
verbs :  hqfa,  to  have ;  munu^  also  ihiUtiy  shall, 
of  the  future ;  verda,  Qerm,  toerdeny  lAtJieri  ; 
wroy  to  be  (veriy  Lat.  Mto),  em,  ert,  er,  am,  art, 
is;  eruM,  erud,  eru  (we,  ye,  they)  are;  var, 
was ;  se,  iirt.  Mi;  sSum,  seud,  mSu,  Lat  nrOy  aii, 
&c ;  wbrij  e$9eln,  &c.  The  formation  of  parts 
of  speech,  derivation,  and  composition  are  very 
manifold,  by  means  of  many  suffixed  particles, 
and  by  some  prefixes. — The  art  of  versification 
is  very  ancient  in  Iceland,  the  oldest  and  most 
frequent  form  being  alliterative ;  for  instance : 

Farvel  fagnadar 
FarawAllJoy 

Foldog  heiUa, 
Full    «jid  holy  (land). 

Yerses  were  also  made  by  assonance,  according 
to  quantity,  or  in  rhyme ;  so  that  including  the 
various  combinations  of  all  these  modes,  there 
were  more  than  800  forms  of  versification.  The 
first  of  all  was  the  Fomyrddlag  (ancient  struc- 
ture), of  which  the  following,  from  the  JTavo- 
maai  of  the  Edda,  with  a  Latin  rendering,  is  an 
example : 

Veiztu  ef  ]>«  vin      dU 

SdA-ta    an  (Eng.  if >  til   amionm  haboaa, 

Col       tn   bene  (well)  fldaa, 

Oh  fnlUu  qf  henum  gott    gita  : 

Ao   vla-ta   ab  hoc  Doniim  aoqulrere  (En^  get) : 

GSdi     skalUuvid'^ann        hlandoy 

Anlmam  debM-ta  earn  ^Of  (anima)  misoere  (bl«ndX 

Gi^/um  sJnptOy 

I>ona  (gifts)  diTldere, 

Oh  fata  atjlnna  opt 

Ae    Ire       inTlaare     MBpe(oft)r 

— ^Troil,  a  Swedish  bishop,  found  four  varieties 
of  the  Icelandic  idiom  m  different  localities. 
The  old  language  also  differs  from  that  of  later 
times,  being  purer,  clearer,  and  more  concise. 
The  modem  language  is  corrupted  by  a  mixture 
of  Danish,  English,  Dutch,  Erench,  and  other 


words  and  expresaiona,  eapedaUy  on  the  sea 
shore.  On  the  Farde  islands  the  Icelandic 
language  is  poorer  in  forms,  thou^  rich  in 
archaisms.  It  shows  these  characteristics  also 
in  the  once  traditional,  heroic  poems,  edited 
by  H.  0.  Lyngbye  (1823)  and  Y.  U.  Hamer- 
schaimb  (1851).  The  Orknevs  and  Hebrides,  the 
coasts  of  Scotland,  and  those  of  Greenland, 
offer  also  traces  of  this  interesting  language. 
Already  before  the  union  with  Denmark  (1880), 
and  still  more  after  it,  both  the  language  and 
the  arts  and  sciences,  which  had  been  culti- 
vated during  the  sway  of  Norway,  declined , 
very  much ;  but  they  rose  again  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing  (1531). 
The  language  gained  by  poetry  and  by  ele- 
mentary books  for  the  use  of  the  peq>le;  but 
sciences  were  treated  in  Latin  or  Danish. — For 
Icelandic  grammars  and  dictionaries,  see  Bun. 
Jona,  BeeentiMima  Lingum  Septentrumalis  In- 
cunahulay  i.  «.,  Grammatiea,  &c.  (1651) ;  Epi- 
Urns  Orammaticsa  ZatitKhlslandica  (Xldi); 
B.  K.  Rask,  V^ledning  til  det  Itlatidthe  eUer 
gamle  Norduhe  Sprog  (1811);  Gudm.  Andrea, 
Zeinaon  lalandieum  (1683) ;  BiOm  Haldor- 
eoTLZes^icim  iBlandico-Latino-Danieumy  edited 
by  B.  K.  Bask  (1814) ;  G.  P.  Marsh,  "'  Grammar 
of  the  old  Northern  or  Icelandic  Language*'  (Bur- 
lington, 1838) ;  Sveinbjom  Egilsson,  Laneon 
Foetieum  Antiqua  Lingum  Septentrionalu  (1856 
-  9).--The  Icelandic  literature,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  unimportant  Norwegian  pro- 
ductions, was  written  wholly  in  Iceland  or  by 
Icelanders,  may  be  divided  into  two  very  marked 
periods,  the  ancient  and  the  modem.  The  fiist 
terminated  a  century  after  the  fall  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  the  other  comprises  the  period  intervening 
between  that  date  and  the  present  time.  Soon 
after  the  settlement  of  the  island  the  genial 
influence  of  free  government  caused  a  marked 
development  of  the  national  spirit,  which  was 
early  exhibited  in  the  field  of  letters^  The 
dimate,  too,  had  much  to  do  with  it  In  the 
long  evenings  of  a  long  winter,  an  intelligent 
people,  prohibited  by  the  severities  of  the  season 
from  outdoor  avocations,  would  niUurally  have 
recourse  to  the  charms  of  literature;  and  as 
soon  as  the  introduction  of  Christianity  brought 
with  it  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  Latin 
alphabet,  the  earliest  employment  of  the  new 
gift  was  in  writing  out  the  pagan  songs  which 
had  been  orally  transmitted  from  one  senera- 
tion  to  another.  In  such  a  manner  did  the 
priest  Samund  Sigfusson,  called  ^'the  learned'* 
(1056-1183),  compile  that  sublime  oompendiom 
of  heathen  wisdom  and  mythological  lore,  known 
as  the  elder  or  poetic  Edda.  (See  Edda.)  Be- 
side these  religious  effhsions,  the  poetry  that 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  daya  of  the  re- 
public consists  generally  of  songs  of  victory  or 
of  praise,  elegies,  and  epigrams,  in  which  Mter 
the  old  skalds  especially  excelled.  The  most 
noted  skalds  of  the  10th  century  are  Bern 
Torfuson,  Egill  Skallagrimsson  (904r-990),  £y- 
vindur  FLdsson,  Glumur  Geirason,  Kormaknr 
OegmnndarBon  (died  967),  Gunnlaugur  Hromnn- 
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daxiBon  (088*1012),  Hallfrediir  Ottanon  (died 
1014),  Thordnr  Sigvaldaakald,  and  Thorleiftir 
Hakonarakald.  The  11th  century  was  very 
prolific  of  poets;  we  have  Amorr  ThordarsoD, 
£iDarr  Helgason,  Eirikur,  Gisli  lUngason,  Od- 
dnr,  Ottarr.  Sighvatnr,  Sknli  Thorsteinsson, 
Saegla-Halli,  ^lar-Steinn,  Steinn  Skaptason, 
Stnnir  Blindi,  Tbjodolftir  Arnorseon,  Thorarinn, 
and  Thordar  Kolbeinsson.  The  12th  centorr 
presents  the  names  of  Eioarr  Skulason,  B5^ 
varr,  HaUbjOm,  Hallnr,  Ivarr  iDginmndarson, 
and  a  host  of  others.  In  the  18w  century  we 
find  scarcely  any  names  hut  those  of  Einarr 
Gilsson,  Ondmundur  Oddsson,  Ingialdnr  Geir- 
mundaraon,  and  Olafur  Thordarson,  showing  that 
the  loss  of  liberty  had  begun  to  affect  the  labors 
of  the  muse.  Kor  were  the  historians  and  ro- 
mancers less  numerous.  The  sagas  pro^ly  fiaU 
into  two  classes,  the  fictitious  and  historical. 
Among  the  former  are  the  Vdliunga  Scigoj  Nor^ 
nargeiU  Saga^  the  Vilhina  Saga  (narrating  the 
exploits  of  Diederich  of  B^m,  and  thus  belong- 
ing to  the  same  heroic  ^de  as  the  BMenbueh 
and  NtbelungerUied),  Hdlft  Saga^  ^Saga  of 
King  Hrolf  Kraka  and  his  Champions,"  "^  Saga 
of  King  Bagnar  Lodbrok"  (which  contains  the 
oelebrated  LddMlarhnda^  or  '^  Death  Bong 
of  Lodbrok"),  Frithiofi  Saga^  Hervara/r  Saga^ 
Oervar  Odds  Sagtt^  and  Snorro  Sturleson's 
*<  Toung^  or  Ptose  Edda."  Some  of  these  are 
in  part  hbtorical  in  their  character,  hut  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  ftlse. 
Far  more  yolnable  as  well  as  more  numerous  are 
the  sagas  of  the  historical  class.  They  consist 
of  histories  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  of 
local  and  funilv  histories^  and  of  biographies. 
Of  those  whidi  relate  to  Iceland,  the  most 
noted  are  the  lilendingabShy  by  Ari  Thorgilsson 
(106&-1148) ;  the  LandnamaUh^  a  detailed  oo- 
count  of  the  settlement  of  the  island ;  the  Fristni 
Saga,  a  narrative  of  the  introduction  of  Ohris- 
tianity  into  Iceland ;  IS^U  Saga,  a  plassic  com* 
position;  ChinnUKigg  Onmtungu  Saga;  Viaa 
GlufM  Saga ;  Egih  Saga,  the  biography  of  a 
renowned  poet  and  chiefbiun ;  Earmaka  Saga; 
JEyrbyggw  Saga,  an  abstract  of  which  has  been 
published  by  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Laxdala  Saga; 
SHtrlunga  Saga,  a  history  of  the  race  of  the 
Bturlungar,  so  important  in  Icelandic  history ; 
and  Grettu  Saga,  The  chief  sagas  relating  to 
other  countries  are :  the  OrhMyinga  Saga,  a  nis- 
tory  of  the  Orkneian  Jarls ;  the  Iwreyinga  Saga, 
relating  to  the  FfirOes;  the  Jimmihinga  Saga, 
an  account  of  the  sea  rovers,  whose  seat  was 
at  Jomsbnrg  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder ;  the 
Knytlinga  Saga,  a  history  of  the  Danish  kings 
from  Harald  Blaatand  to  Canute  YL ;  the  sagas 
of  Olaf  Trygvason,  one  by  Oddur  (died  1200^ 
and  the  other  by  Gnnnlaug ;  the  saga  of  St. 
Olaf;  the  Eeivwhringla,  or  ^^  Chronide  of  the 
Norwegian  Kings,"  by  the  celebrated  states- 
man Snorro  Stnrleson ;  and  various  minor  sagas 
relating  to  Scandinavia,  Buasia,  Great  Britain, 
and  Greenland.  The  most  elaborate  codes  of  law 
were  the  Ordgds,  JamMa,  J&nMik,  and  i^Wi- 
flnr^ttf.  Many  of  the  works  enumerated  in  this 


list  are  masterpieces  of  style,  and  are  still  read 
with  delight  by  the  peasant  in  his  turf-roofed 
cabin  under  the  shadow  of  Heda,  and  by  the  self- 
exiled  Icelandic  scholar  in  the  university  halls 
of  Copenhagen.  This  meagre  list  also  diows 
the  attention  paid  to  the  culture  of  letters  in  a 
remote  comer  of  the  world,  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  continent  of  ^nrope  was  sunk  in  bar- 
barism and  ignorance. — ^The  second  or  mod- 
em period  of  Icelandic  literature  by  no  means 
commences  with  the  termination  of  the  old  lit- 
erature ;  a  long  time  of  utter  mental  inactivity 
followed,  and  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  pro- 
duced scarcely  anything  hut  a  few  unimportant 
religious  books.  In  the  17th  century  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  andent  literature  and  glory  of  the 
idand  began  to  revive.  Foremost  in  the  move- 
ment were  Aragrimur  Jonsson  (Jonas,  156&- 
1648),  Gudmundur  Andrso  (died  1654),  Bunol- 
fnr  Jonsson  (died  1654),  Arni  ICagnnsson  (Mag^ 
nffius,  died  1780),  and  Thormodur  Torfason 
(1636-1710).  The  last  named,  better  known 
under  his  Latinized  name  of  Torfa>us,  was  espe- 
cially zealous  iu  his  efforts  to  disseminate  a 
knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  Icdand.  In 
theology,  Gndbrandur  Thorlaksson  (died  1627>> 
under  whose  direction  the  first  conoplete  edition 
of  the  Icelandic  Bible  was  issued,  Bidiop  Thor- 
lakur  Skulson,  and  Jon  Yidalin  (1666-1720X 
the  author  of  a  popular  collection  of  homilies^ 
were  the  eminent  names ;  while  jurisprudence 
was  represented  by  Pall  Vidalin  (1687-1727). 
But  the  tme  revivd  of  letters  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  was  coinci- 
dent with  the  commencement  qf  an  increase 
in  population.  During  the  last  hundred  years 
no  other  nation  can  show  so  large  a  proportion 
of  literary  men.  Unnur  Jonsson  (1704-'89X 
author  of  an  elaborate  ecdesiastical  histoxy  of 
the  idand,  which  has  been  continued  by  Petur 
Petnrsson  (bom  1808),  Hannes  Finsson  (1789- 
'96),  Jon  Jonsson  (bom  1759),  and  Ami  Hdgar 
son  (bom  1777),  were  emment  theologians. 
Antiquities,  philology,  and  the  old  literature 
have  oeen  lai^y  illustrated  by  Halfdan^  Einar- 
Bon  (died  l785)J^e  author  of  an  Icelandic  literary 
history,  BjOm  Haldorssen  (died  1794),  the  com- 
piler of  a  large  Icelandic-Latin  lexicon,  which 
was  edited  by  Bask,  Jon  Olafsson  (1781-181 IX 
S.  T.  Thorladus  (1741-1816),  Hallgrimur  Sche- 
ving,  G.  J.  Thorkelin  (1752-1829),  ilnnur  Mag- 
nusson  (1781-1847),  and  Konrad  Gislason  (bora 
1808).  An  elaborate  history  of  the  island,  in 
continuation  of  the  Stvrlunga  Saga,  has  been 
written  by  Jon  Espolin  (1769-1836).  The  po- 
etical literature  of  tne  period  has  been  rendered 
remarkable  by  the  names  of  Jon  Thorlaksson 
(1744-1819),  translator  of  the  "Paradise  Lost," 


nedikt  GrOndd  (bom  1826),  and  many  others. 
But  the  attention  of  the  Icelanders  has  been 
largely  given  to  political  economy,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  a  rapid  and  marked  improvement 
in  Uie  economical  condition  of  the  country.  Par- 
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tlodflrij  active  in  ibis  respect  hare  been  Jon 
Eyrlksson  (1728-^87),  Stephan  Tborarinsson 
(1754  1828),  Magnns  Stepbensen  (1762-1888), 
BjarniTborsteinsson  (born  1781),Thordur  Svein- 
bJamarBon  (born  1786),  Baldvin  Einarsson  (1801- 
*83X  Jon  Jonsson  (bom  1806),  Pall  Melated,  and 
Jon  Siffardsson  (bom  1811).  In  natural  history 
we  find  recorded  the  names  of  Eggert  Olafsson 
(1726-^68),  whose  tonr  through  Iceland  in  com- 
pany with  BJami  Palsson  is  still  one  of  the  most 
mteresting  works  on  the  subject,  O.  J.  Hjaltalin 
(1782-1840),  Jon  Thorsteinsson  (bom  1794), 
and  J.  J.  Hjaltalin  (bom  1807).  Among  the 
younger  writers,  most  of  whose  political  opin- 
ions are  liberal,  are  Giali  Brynjulfsson  (bom 
1827),  Jon  Thordarson,  and  Magnus  Grimsson. 
The  series  of  transactions  published  by  the  Lat' 
dofM-Litta  Mlag  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century,  and  the  numerous  Yolumes  issued  within 
the  past  25  years  by  the  lilenaka  Bdhmenntafi- 
lag^  or  society  of  literature,  are  of  great  value. 
lOELAND  MOSS  (eetraria  IslandiccLAchar 
rius),  a  lichen  common  in  the  N.  of  Europe 
and  America.  It  consists  of  a  tuft  of  deeply 
divided  and  dentate-ciliate  margined,  leaf-like, 
cartilag^ons  stems,  flattened  out  and  of  a  lighter 
color  at  their  base,  but  above  incurved  at  their 
edges,  so  as  to  render  them  channelled ;  in  gen* 
eru  color  they  are  of  a  dark  olive  brown.  The 
frait  (apothecia)  is  borne  upon  the  extremities 
and  sides  of  the  broadest  branches,  and  is  very 
broad  and  flat  with  elevated  borders.  This 
fruitful  condition  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the 
alpine  regions  of  our  northern  mountains; 
wnen  the  plants  occur  upon  the  lower  hills,  and 
more  especially  in  dry  exposed  pastures,  they 
are  uniformly  infertile.  It  is  possible  that  these 
last  mentioned  forms  may  yet  prove  to  be  dis- 
tinct species ;  to  settle  this  point,  however,  the 
occurrence  of  the  apothecia  is  very  desirable. 
A  very  bitter  principle  is  resident  in  the  alpine 
forms  as  well  as  in  the  Iceland  moss  of  the 
shops ;  but  this  is  almost  wanting  in  the  cam- 
pestral sorts.  As  an  alleviative  to  pulmonary 
complaints  the  Iceland  moss  is  well  luiown ;  the 
principal  part  of  the  stock  used  in  medicine  is 
brought  from  Iceland  and  Norway.  After  the 
intense  bitterness,  which  readily  yields  to  cold 
water,  has  been  extracted,  boiling  water  is  to  be 
poured  upon  the  mass,  when,  by  keeping  up  a 
considerable  heat  and  by  sever^  hours^  steep- 
ing, an  abundant  and  soothing  mucilage  is  ffiven 
out,  and  can  be  used  with  freedom,  the  drink 
being  made  palatable  with  a  little  sugar. 
Hooker  says  that  after  being  purged  of  its  bit- 
terness the  lichen  "  is  dried,  reduced  to  powder, 
and  made  into  a  cake  or  boiled  and  eaten  wiUi 
milk,  and  eaten  with  thankfulness  too.  by  the 
poor  natives^'  of  those  countries  where  it  grows 
abundantly,'  ^'  who  consider  that  the  very  stones 
yield  them  bread."  The  mucilaginous  character 
IS  owing  to  a  great  abundance  of  lichen  starch. 
Even  the  bitter  principle  is  tonic  and  useful  in 
the  treatment  of  disease.  Similar  alimentary 
substances  are  found  in  other  lichens,  resulting 
from  the  presence  of  this  kind  of  starch. 


ICHNEUMON  (Gr.  mw«,  to  track),  a  viv«r- 
rine  carnivorous  animal  of  the  genus  herpetiUi 
(Illiger).  The  cheek  teeth  are  }:};  the  body  is 
long  and  the  legs  short ;  head  small  and  point-  # 
ed ;  ears  sliort  and  rounded ;  feet  5-toed,  with 
shan)  semi-retractile  claws:  a  large  anal  poncb, 
in  which  the  vent  opens.  Of  the  several  species 
described,  the  best  known  is  the  ichneumon  of 
^ypt  (jST.  iehneumanj  LmaX  known  also  as 
naraoh^s  rat.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  a  cat, 
with  a  gait  more  like  a  marten,  and  the  long 
tail  ending  in  a  divergent  tuft ;  the  color  of  the 
muzzle  and  paws  is  black,  and  the  fur  of  the 
body  with  each  hair  alternately  ringed  with 
brown  and  dirty  yellow.  It  is  an  inlu3>itant  oi 
N.  E.  Africa,  especially  Egypt.  It  was  adored  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  for  its  antipathy  to  the 
crocodile,  whose  eggs  it  destroys  in  great  nam- 
bers ;  they  saw  in  it  the  representative  of  a  be- 
nign power  engaged  in  the  destroction  of  one 
of  their  most  troublesome  enemies.  Its  natural 
food  confflsts  of  rati,  reptiles,  birds,  and  eggs, 
but  it  has  no  special  antipathy  to  the  crocodile ; 
the  stories  about  its  running  into  the  open 
mouth  of  this  reptile,  passing  into  the  stomach, 
and  destroying  it  by  eating  its  way  out,  are  ab- 
surd fables.  It  is  itself  destroyed  by  foxes  and 
Jackals.  The  ichneumon  is  frequently  domes- 
ticated in  Egypt,  where  it  is  used  like  &e  oat  in 
ridding  houses  of  rats  and  smaller  peats;  it 
forms  attachments  to  persons  and  places,  and 
recognizes  with  signs  of  pleasure  the  caresses  (^ 
its  master.  The  mangouste  of  India  (E.  mungoi, 
linn.)  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  ichneumon, 
of  a  paler  and  more  grayish  color,  and  with  a 
pointed  tail;  it  possesses  a  singular  antipathy 
to  serpents,  which  it  destroys  whenever  it  can, 
not  hesitating  to  attack  even  the  deadly  cobra 
de  capello ;  against  the  bite  of  the  latter  it  is 
said  to  find  an  antidote  in  itieophiorrhiea  muth 
go»,  a  root  which  is  considered  in  Ceylon  as  a 
specific  agidnst  the  cobra's  bite  in  man.  It  is  as 
mischievous,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  the  pole- 
cat and  weasels.  The  garaugan  of  Java  (J91 
Javanieus,  6eofli>.)  is  chestnut  brown,  with  yel- 
lowish white  spots ;  its  habits  are  the  same  as 
in  the  other  species,  and  it  is  expert  in  burrow- 
ing; it  is  easily  domesticated,  and  is  used  for 
destroying  rats. 

ICHNEUMON  FLY,  an  extensive  tribe  of  the 
pupivorons  family  of  hymenopterous  insects,  of 
great  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature  on 
account  of  their  destroction  of  insects  injurioos 
to  vegetation,  and  very  interesting  from  the  pe- 
culiar manner  in  which  this  purpose  is  effected. 
They  are  perfect  parasites^  depositing  their  em 
within  the  body  of  living  insects,  which  are  oe- 
voured  by  the  larvn  hatched  within  them. 
Their  forms  are  various,  but  they  generally  have 
an  elongated  body,  with  a  terminal,  long^  di- 
vided, bristle-like  appendage  and  filiform  an- 
tennsB  which  have  a  constant  vibratory  motion; 
the  prevailing  colors  are  black,  rufous,  and  yel- 
low, with  lines  and  spots  of  white.  The  head 
is  prominent;  the  mandibles  corneous;  the 
wings  4,  of  thin  membrane  and  homy  ribs  or 
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n6nmre&  the  anterior  longest,  narrow  at  tne 
base  and  dilated  at  the  eztremitj;  the  abdo- 
men begina  between  the  2  posterior  legs ;  the 
feet  are  long  and  slender.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
tect the  sexes  except  bj  the  ovipositor  wiUi 
which  the  females  are  provided;  this  instm- 
ment  is  short  or  long  according  as  the  eggs  are 
to  be  deposited  in  the  bodies  of  caterpillars 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  to  be  thrust 
down  into  tiieir  living  nidus  through  a  nest  or 
deep  crevice ;  in  the  former  it  is  retractile  and 
lodged  in  a  groove  on  the  under  side  of  the 
body,  in  the  latter  often  longer  than  the  body, 
consisting  of  a  central  oviduct  and  2  lateral 
protecdng  appendages  coming  from  the  last  ab- 
dominal segment.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  the 
body  of  the  larva,  and  the  young  consume  the 
fatty  matters  in  the  interior  of  the  victim,  with- 
out ii\{uring^  the  vital  organs ;  many  eggs  are 
often  deposited  within  the  same  larva ;  the 
young  undergo  transformation  within  the  Uvimr 
insect,  or  eat  their  way  through  the  skin  and 
spin  their  pupa  cases  on  the  outside,  from  which 
after  a  time  they  come  out  perfect  insects.  The 
larvffi  selected  for  this  deposition  are  so  enfeebled 
by  the  parasites  that  they  perish  without  going 
into  the  ^upa  state.  A  common  example  is 
met  with  m  the  large  green  caterpillar,  with  a 
horn  on  the  last  segment,  generally  called  the 
potato  worm ;  this  is  a  favorite  nidus  for  the 
eggs  of  a  minute  black  ichneumon  fly ;  the  young, 
hatched  within  its  bodv  and  devouring  its  sub- 
stance, eat  throuffh  the  skin,  and  spin  their 
pupa  cases  so  thick  upon  the  outside  as  almost 
to  cover  the  back  and  ades  of  this  4-inch  cater- 
pillar ;  each  case  is  attached  to  the  skin  by  a 
fihort  delicate  filament,  and  the  place  of  exit  of 
each  larva  is  indicated  by  ajblack  dot;  this  eater- 
pillar  is  often  seen  crawling  about  and  eating, 
almost  covered  with  a  colony  of  these  tiny 
ailvery  white  pupa  cases,  from  which  in  about 
a  week  the  shining  ichneumon  flies  appear ;  the 
caterpillar  does  not  enter  the  pupa  state,  but 
dies  exhausted.  These  flies  are  generallv  rapid 
.  in  their  movements^  and  are  taken  with  diffi-. 
culty  except  when  depositing  their  e^^ ;  they 
occur  in  flowers,  on  trees  and  walls,  m  houses, 
and  wherever  the  desired  larvsB  are  found.  The 
perfect  insects  live  upon  the  pollen  and  honey 
of  flowers,  and  do  not  attack  other  insects  ex- 
cept to  make  a  deposit  of  eggs;  they  are  of  all 
sizes,  from  a  fraction  of  a  line  to  more  than  an 
inch  long;  %e  species  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous, there  being  about  1,660  in  Europe  alone. 
The  larvffi  are  without  feet,  parasitical  and  car- 
nivorous. The  chalcidians^  allied  to  the  ich- 
neumon flies,  are  extremely  small ;  they  pun^ 
ture  the  eggs  of  other  insects  and  deposit  their 
own  tiny  ones  in  them.  We  can  hardly  esti- 
mate the  benefits  conferred  upon  man  by  these 
apparently  insignificant  insects;  their  instincts 
lead  them  ta  do  for  man's  advantage  what  all 
his  contrivances  could  not  effect ;  to  mention 
only  a  few  destructive  insects  ke^t  in  check 
by  them,  the  best  known  are  the  pine  weevils. 
liuikey  caterpillarS|  the  grubs  of  many  wooa 


eaters  of  their  own  order,  the  gall  insects^  the 
Hessian  fly,  and  hosts  of  others  which  would 
overrun  the  forests  and  fields  were  it  not  for 
the  agency  of  these  diminutive  creatures. 

lOHNOLOGY  rGr.  i^wr,  a  footprint,  and 
Aoyoff,  dLBConrse),  the  name  applied  to  the  mod- 
em science  of  fosnl  footprints,  or  ichnolites.  See 
Fossil  FooTPmirrs,  and JIitohoock,  Edwabd. 

ICHTHYOLOGY  (Gr.  txivs,  a  fish,  and 
Xoyoff,  discourse),  the  branch  of  zoology  which 
treats  of  fishes,  the  lowest  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  vertebrated  animals.  The  class  of  fishes 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  arranged  in  a  strict- 
ly natural  manner  by  any  systematist^  and  such 
an  arrangement  is  impossible  until  their  external 
and  internal  structure  and  embryonic  develop- 
ment are  better  understood ;  and  until  zoologists 
are  better  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes  family, 
ordinal,  generic,  and  specific  characters,  litUe 
harmony  of  arrangement  can  be  expe^bed. 
Most  classifications  of  fishes  up  to  the  tmie  of 
Guvier  (including  his)  were  based  on  the  organs 
of  locomotion  and  the  extemal  integument; 
after  him  appeared  the  anatomical  arrangement 
by  J.  HtUler,  and  one  is  expected  from  Fmf. 
Agasaiz- founded  on  anatomical  structure  and 
embryological  development.  The  older  systems 
were  very  imperfect  from  the  ignorance  of  fos- 
sil forms,  which  supply  many  links  otherwise 
wanting  in  the  chain  of  ichthyological  charac^ 
ters.  Aristotle,  in  the  4th  century  B.  0.,  first 
reduced  ichthyology,  as  he  did  the  other  branch- 
es of  zoology,  to  scientific  form ;  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  structure  and  externid  char- 
acters of  fishes,  which  he  distinguishes  from 
cetaceans,  laying  special  stress  upon  the  oilgans 
of  respiration  and  locomotion  and  the  Maly 
covering;  he  gives  the  names  of  117  species, 
entering  into  interesting  details  on  their  habits. 
Several  of  Aristotle's  disciples  added  important 
facta  to  those  of  their  master.  For  want  of 
patrons  like  Alexander,  the  science  of  experi- 
mental natural  history  rapidly  fell  into  decline, 
and  the  system  of  Aristotle  received  no  ampli- 
fication, and  hardly  any  attention;  the  Romans 
aided  in  nothing  the  progress  of  ichthyology, 
and  Pliny's  writings  are  mere  Compilations 
from  Aristotle  and  his  pupils.  This  system  of 
compilation  without  observation  prevailed  until 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  when  Belon, 
Bondelet,  and  Salviani  laid  the  foundations  of 
modem  ichthyology.  Belon  gives  rude  figures 
of  110  species,  Salviani  excellent  engravings  on 
copper  of  99,  and  Rondelet  woodcuts  of  284 
species,  in  all  three  mostly  fishes  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Gesner  in  the  same  century  borrowed 
the  descriptions  of  the  last  mentioned  authors, 
and  added  some  of  his  own  in  his  Eistoria 
.^TMfnaZtvm  (1651~'6),  all  arranged  in  alphabets 
oal  order  without  any  attempt  at  method,  em- 
bracing however  many  fordgn  fishes.  Numer- 
ous voyages  of  discovery  to  the  East  Indies 
and  America  made  naturalists  acquainted  with 
many  new  forms,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
learned  societies  in  all  countries  of  Europe 
were  filled  with  anatomical  and  other  deserip- 
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tions  of  new  md  ttrancd  fiihas.  Bay  and  hk 
pupil  Willogbby,  Enduh  natiiralists  of  the 
17th  century,  in  ikeirSiitaria  Fitdtm  (1686X 
gave  the  first  attempt  at  a  natural  daasifioation 
of  fishes,  founded  upon  the  consistenoe  of  the 
skeleton,  the  form,  the  teeth,  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  ventral  fins,  number  of  dorsals,  and 
character  of  the  fin  rays.  They  ^vided  fishes 
into  cartilaginous  and  osseous ;  the  former  were 
either  longi  ^barks)  or  lati  (rays) ;  the  latter 
were  plant  (flat  fishes)  or  nan  plant  (ordinair 
fishes) ;  the  non  plant  were  either  anguUh- 
formei  (eel-like),  or  with  a  more  contracted  body 
with  or  without  yentrals ;  the  fishes  with  ven- 
trals  were  divided  into  malaeopterygii  (soft- 
rayed),  with  1,  2,  or  8  dorsals,  and  aeantho' 
pterygii  (spiny-rayed),  with  1  or  2  dorsals. 
Though  their  genera  are  not  well  defined,  the 
species  are  so  well  described  that  it  is  generally 
easy  to  refer  them  to  their  proper  place  in  buIh 
sequent  systems ;  the  whole  number  of  spedes 
is  420.  The  2d  volume  consists  of  well  exe- 
cuted, tolerably  accurate  plates.  This  work 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  ichthyology, 
which  from  this  time  began  to  assume  a  method- 
ical arrangement  Passing  over  Sloane,  Catesbv, 
Buyach,  Kftmpfer,  I^umier,  and  many  sciendfio 
voyagers  of  this  period,  we  come  to  Artedi  in 
the  first  third  of  the  18th  century.  This  Swedish 
naturalist  C9mpleted  the  scientific  classification 
of  fishes,  commenced  bjr  Willu^by  and  Ray, 
defining  genera  and  giving  them  appropriate 
names.  In  his  PhUotophia  he  divides  the  class 
into  4  orders,  founded  on  the  consistenoe  of  the 
skeleton,  the  branchial  coverings,  and  the  nature 
of  the  fin  rays,  as  follows:  1,  mahioopterysians; 
2,  acanthopterygians;  8,  branchiostegous  fishes; 
and  4,  chondropterygians  (sharks,  rays,  and 
sturgeons^.  He  made  a  Gth,  including  cetaceans, 
which  is  inadmissible,  and  the  8d  is  badly  char- 
acterized; the  3  others  are  to  a  certain  degree 
natursl.  In  his  Genera  Piteium  he  gives  names 
and  distinctive  characters  of  45  genera,  founded 
on  the  number  of  branchiostegous  rays  (of 
which  h^  was  the  first  to  see  the  valued  on  the 
position  and  number  of  the  fins,  on  the  parts 
supplied  with  teeth,  on  the  form  of  the  scales^ 
and  on  the  shape  of  the  stomach  and  csscal  ap- 
pendages ;  most  of  these  genera  stand  at  the 
present  day.  In  his  Synonymia  Pieeium  he 
gives  the  synonymy  of  274  species.  Though 
borrowing  much  from  Willughby,  Artedi  added 
much  of  the  greatest  value ;  his  works  were 
published  after  his  death  by  Linnaus,  his  early 
friend,  at  Leyden,  in  1788. — ^Linneus,  in  the 
1st  edition  of  the  Syatema  Ndturm  (1785),  fol- 
lowed Artedi;  but  in  the  next  (1740)  he  Wan 
to  give  the  number  of  the  fin  rays,  a  method  of 
distinguishing  since  found  of  great  value.  In 
his  10th  edition  (1758)  he  trusted  to  his  own 
knowledge,  creating  a  new  system,  defining 
genera  more  clearly,  and  using  a  scientific  no- 
menclature ;  the  most  important  change  was  in 
removing  cetaceans  from  the  class  of  fishes,  in 
which  after  the  time  of  Aristotle  they  had  been 
placed,  and  in  uniting  them  with  viviparous 


quadrupeds  into  the  class  fiumimalia.  Briasoo, 
m  1756,  had  already  separated  them  from  fish- 
es, linnous,  however,  c<»nmitted  the  error 
of  placing  the  chondropterygians  among  rep- 
tilee,  under  the  title  of  ampMlna  nantet^  to 
which  in  the  12th  edition  (1766)  he  had  added 
the  branehioBtegi  of  Artedi  (petracian,  I(^hiiUf 
tetrodone,  &c.).  He  also  suppressed  the  divi- 
sion of  fishes  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fin 
rays,  and  substituted  one  founded  on  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  the  ventral  fins  and  their 
position  in  reference  to  the  pectorals,  a  method 
which  violates  many  of  the  true  relations  of 
these  animals.  Before  this  time  Gronovins  had 
published  his  Ifiueum  lehthyohgicum  (Leyden, 
1754-^6),  describing  58  j;enera  according  to  the 
system  of  Artedi,  and  his  Zoophyladum  (1768X 
with  78  genera,  divided  into  ehondropterfgii, 
"branMoBtegi,  and  hranehialea^  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  the  ventrals  and  the 
number  and  character  of  the  dorsals.  linnsous 
in  his  12th  edition  describes  414  species,  some 
of  which  were  taken  from  Gronovins,  from  de- 
scriptions of  various  cabinets  of  his  time,  and 
from  voyages  and  scientific  journals.  In  the 
system  of  Klein,  which  Liimssus  must  have 
purposely  ignored  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation,  as 
contained  in  his  Mistus  HktoruB  NatunUU  Pih 
eium  promowndm  (1740-^49),  61  genera  are  de- 
scribed; the  divisions  are  made  according  to 
the  shape  of  tlie  body  and  head,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  dorsals  and  branchial  openings^ 
and  the  openness  of  the  latter;  it  contains 
some  new  species,  good  figures,  andtrae  generic 
groups.  Though  Linnasus  n^ected  some  of 
Sie  genera  of  his  contemporaries,  and  distribut- 
ed his'  orders  in  an  unnatural  manner,  describ- 
ing only  480  species,  his  predsion  of  definilloa 
and  the  exoeUence  of  his  binary  nomendataie 
were  of  great  advantage  to  the  progress  of  ich- 
thyology, and  his  division  into  apodM^jugrdaret^ 
ihoraeieij  and  dbd^miinales  for  a  long  time  held 
its  place  in  the  sdence.  linnsufl  gave  an  im- 
petus to  the  study  of  natural  history,  which  xe- 
aolted  in  making  it  interesting  to  all  classes^  and 
in  inspiring  kings  with  a  deore  to  extend  its 
domain;  natioufd  expeditions  were  fitted  out 
by  England,  France,  Denmark,  and  Bussia, 
whidi  came  back  laden  with  treasures  of  the 
deep  for  naturalists ;  among  the  workers  in  this 
great  field  we  can  only  mention  the  names  of 
Gommerson,  Sonnerat,  Pennant,  Banks,  Solan- 
der,  the  Forsters,  Forskal,  Stelle^ptho  FsM* 
cius,  O.  F.  Mailer,  and  Thunb&rg ;  the  scientifie 
journals  teemed  with  descriptionsof  new  spedes 
of  fishes  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.— -The  next 
great  contributor  to  ichthyology  was  the  Ger- 
man naturalist  Bloch,  whose  celebrated  work 
on  the  ^'Natural  History  of  Fishes"  consists 
of  two  parts  essentially  distinct;  the  first,  the 
*^  Economic  History  of  the  Fishes  of  Germany," 
appeared  at  Berlin  in  1782-'^  in  8  vols.  4to., 
with  108  folio  plates;  the  second,  the  '^Histoiy 
of  Foreign  Fishes,"  in  1786-'95,  in  9  vols.  4t<^ 
with  824  folio  plates ;  both  were  translated  into 
French  in  a  few  years  after  each  volume  ap* 
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peared.  Of  German  fishes  he  describes  115 
speoieS)  mostly  obsenred  by  himself.  little  con- 
Tenant  with  the  anatomy  of  fishes,  some  of  his 
genera  are  based  on  pnrely  artificial  characters^ 
while  others  are  remarkably  oorrect  He  follows 
the  method  of  linnnns,  bringiDg  back  the  am- 
phtbianantesj  howcTer,  into  the  class  of  fishes, 
and  dividing  them,  with  Artedi,  into  hranehir 
&8tegi  and  ehondropleryffii.  Toward  the  end 
of  his  life  he  prepared  a  general  ichthyological 
^stem,  which  was  published  after  his  death, 
edited  by  Schneider,  in  1801,  in  1  vol  8vo.  with 
110  plates;  in  this  he  conceived  the  singnlar 
idea  of  classifying  fishes  according  to  the  nom- 
ber  of  tlie  fins,  and  on  this  principle  makes  11 
orders^  adopting  the  Linn»an  divisions  of  jugu- 
lares,  tfuyraciei,  aMominaUs,^  and  cmodei;  these 
orders  are:  1,  hendecapterygii ;  ^^aecapUfygii; 
8,  enneapterygii ;  4,  octopterygii;  5,  heptaptd- 
rygii;  6,  hexapterygii;  *I,  fentapUrygii;  8, 
tetrapterygii ;  9,  tripterygi%;  10,  dipterpgii ; 
and  lis  fnonopterygzi.  This  artificial  system 
leads  to  the  approximation  in  the  same  order 
of  fishes  the  most  widely  separated,  and  divides 
others  most  nearly  related;  the  chief  merit 
consists  in  the  number  of  new  species  described, 
the  genera  being  118,  and  the  species  1,519. — 
The  18th  or  Omelin's  edition  of  linnans  ap- 
peared in  1788-'90,  a  mere  compilation  by  a 
person  but  little  acquainted  with  natural  his- 
tory, containing  a  confused  account  of  the  dis- 
coveries in  ichthyology  for  the  preceding  25 
years,  and  copying  the  errors  as  wdl  as  the  facts 
of  his  several  antiiorities ;  it  is  valuable  chiefiy 
as  a  book  of  quotations,  and  as  indicating  to  the 
student  the  original  sources  of  information  on 
his  science;  only  about  780  undoubted  species 
are  described,  and  only  5  genera  are  added  to 
the  61  of  Linnseus. — Ck>mparative  anatomy  had 
made  considerable  progress  toward  the  end  of 
the  18th  century,  when  Lac^pMe  began  his  re- 
searches in  1798-1803 ;  amid  the  terrors  of  the 
French  revolution,  shut  off  fh>m  communication 
with  foreign  ichthyologists,  and  deprived  of  new 
accessions  from  abroad,  he  was  forced  to  work 
principally  upon  old  materials  without  the  op- 
portunity to  detect  the  errors  of  his  ^redeces^ 
sors.  He  divides  the  dass  into  cartilaginous 
and  osseous  fishes,  in  each  of  which  sub-dasses 
he  makes  4  divisions:  1,  with  neither  opercula 
nor  branchial  membrane;  2,  without  opercula, 
and  with  a  branchial  membrane;  8,  with  oper- 
cula and  without  branchial  membrane;  and  4, 
with  both  opercula  and  branchial  membrane. 
In  each  of  the  8  divisions  he  adopts  the  orders 
of  apodes^  Jugulares,  thoracidj  and  abcU)mp' 
ncU^  according  to  the  absence  of  ventrals,  or 
their  position  on  the  throat,  thorax,  or  abdo- 
men. The  natural  history  of  ficAies  in  Sonnini's 
Buffon  (1808-'4)  is  essentially  a  copy  of  Lac6- 
pMe  without  acknowledgment.  These  works 
of  Bloch  and  Lac6pdde  supplied  the  prindtoal 
foundation  for  meet  subs^uent  systems.  The 
classification  of  M.  Dum^rU,  in  his  Zoologie  ana- 
lytique  (1806),  resembles  that  of  Lac6pMe,  inas- 
moch  as  it  lays  stress  upon  the  supposed  absence 


of  operculaand  branchial  rays  and  the  position  of 
the  ventral.  In  the  cartila^ous  fi^es  he  makes 
the  orders:  1,  trematopnh,  including  thecydo- 
stome  and  plagiostome  &milies;  2,  eMsmapnis^ 
and  8,  eletUhenmomeSj  each  with  a  single  fun- 
ily ;  and  4,  teletnn'ancMs,  with  8  families.  In  the 
osseous  fishes  are  ranked:  5,  holobranches,  with 
28  families  of  the  most  common  species ;  6,  »ter^ 
fi^tyges,  7,  cryptohranches,  and  8,  ophichtitet^ 
each  with  a  single  family.  He  gives  in  all  212 
genera.  In  1810  Rafinesque  publishM  at  Mes- 
nna  a  list  of  Sicilian  fishes  arranged  according 
to  a  natural  order;  the  species  are  800,  of 
which  about  180  are  described  as  new ;  the  sys- 
tem is  essentially  that  of  Lac^p^de,  except  that 
the  cartilaginous  are  mixed  in  with  osseous  fidics, 
according  to  the  opercular  and  branchial  charac* 
ters;  he  makes  71  orders,  generadly  without 
regard  to  natural  affinities,  though  some  of  the 
ideas  are  original  and  deserve  attention.  Pal- 
las, in  the  8d  volume  of  the  Zoographia  Rui9(h 
A»iat%ca{i%l\\  ^ves  a  list  of  240  species,  dis- 
tributed into  88  genera,  with  the  exception  of  8 
taken  from  Linnssus;  he  makes  2  orders, -4^ 
raculatd  or  chondropterygians,  and  hrandiiat€^ 
forming  with  reptiles  (pulmonata)  the  class 
fnonoca/rdia  (single-hearted  or  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals). In  1816  Rafinesque  published  a  2d 
ichthyological  ^stem  in  his  ^^  Analysis  of 
Nature,  or  Tableau  of  the  Universe"  (1  voL 
8vo.,  Palermo) ;  on  the  principles  of  Lac^p^e 
he  obtains  the  orders  deripia,  tharaonpick,  g€»- 
MpiOy  apodia,  eUropomia^  ehitmopnefi,  and 
tremapnea,  subdivided  into  80  families,  each 
comprising  2  or  8  sub-fEunilies,  and  induding 
in  all  877  genera.  Though  containing  many 
errors^  this  system  is  valuable  for  several  true 
affinities  between  fishes  before  and  since  regard- 
ed as  widely  separated,  as  for' instance  that  of 
the  pohfptertu  with  the  sturgeon  family. — ^De 
Blainville  in  1816  (Journal  de  fihyd^udy  Tol. 
Ixxxiii.)  published  a  dassification  m  which  fishes 
are  divided  into  gnaiMdcmtet  or  osseous  and 
dermodontes  or  cartilaginous,  the  latter  distin- 
guished by  having  teeth  adherent  only  to  the 
skin ;  the  former  include  the  heterodermea  or 
Iranehiaategiy  and  the  squammodermeB  or  com- 
mon fishes;  in  the  subdivisions  the  Linnfloan 
character  of  the  position  of  the  ventrals  is  adopt- 
ed, and  the  families  are  established  principally 
on  the  form  of  the  body ;  it  does  not  employ 
the  Lac^pddean  characters  taken  from  the  q>er- 
cula  and  branchial  raya — Gnvier,  in  1817,  in  his 
Signs  animal,  divides  fishes  into  chondroptery- 
gians and  osseous.  The  former  contain  the  fiam- 
Sies  of  sndcers  Vlampreys),  selachians  (sharks 
and  rays),  with  fixed  branchife,  and  the  sturio- 
nians  (sturgeons),  with  free  branchisB.  In  the 
osseous  fishes  he  suppresses  the  branehioiUgif 
forming  of  a  portion  of  them  the  order  joktOth 
gnaihi,  from  a  peculiar  mode  of  articulation  of 
the  Jaws,  indudinff  the  families  gymnodonts, 
sderoderms,  uod  lophobranchs.  The  remain- 
ing osseous  fishes  he  separates  into  the  orders 
malaoopterys^ans  and  acanthopterygians,  after 
Artedi,  according  as  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin 
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are  soft  or  spiny.  The  soft-rayed  order  he  dis- 
tribates  into  families,  according  to  the  Linncsan 
method  of  the  position  of  the  yentrals,  disre* 
gffi:ding  entirely  characters  drawn  from  the 
opercok  and  branchial  rays ;  in  the  abdominal 
fishes  are  the  talnumes  (salmons),  dupes  (her* 
rines),  e9oce»  (pikes),  cifprini  (oar{»),  and  silu' 
roidea  (catfish);  in  the  snb-brachians  are  the 
gadoidi$  (cod),  fiatfishes,  and  discoboli  (Lamp 
fished);  in  the  apodals  are  the  anrntiUiformes 
(eel-like  fiSihes).  The  roiny-rayed  fishes  form  a 
single  order,  with  the  mmilies  tanioids  (ribbon 
fifihes),  gobioids  (blennies  and  gobies),  labroids 
(bass),  perooids  Q)erohe8,  a  very  extensive  fiim- 
uy),  scomberoids  (mackerel4ike,  also  nnm^roas), 
squammipennes  (chietodons,  &c.),  and  the.finte- 
months  {fiatularia^  ^.).  He  thus  makes  in  all 
22  families,  founded  on  direct  observation  and 
comparison,  and  not  simply  compiled  from  pre- 
vious authorities.— Goldfuss  ("Manual  of  Zool- 
ogy'O)  1&  1^^%  adopted  the  4  orders  of  Gmeltn^ 
giving  to  them  Greek  names,  and  subdividing 
them  mto  4  fiunilies,  each  according  to  the  shape 
of  the  head,  mouth,  or  body,  or  other  external 
character.  The  abdominal  fishes  he  calls  ^a»- 
tercpterygii^  with  the  families   UpioeephiiUki 

the  apodals  are  styled  pteraptei^giiy  with  the 
families  ophioidei^  enchelioidei,  wyphanoti^  &nd 
maerorhynehi  ;  the  jtigulares  and  thoreteiei  are 
united  into  the  sternopterygii,  with  the  fiimi- 
Hes  orthosamatOy  tcsniasomatOj  leptosanuUOj  and 
eephahtes ;  the  branehiostegt  and  cartila^nous 
fishes  form  the  eJumdropterygiij  with  the  Mmi- 
lies mierostomata^  cyctostomata^  fnacrostomatOy 
and  plagiostomat€^ — ^Risso  (Bistoire  natureUs 
de  VMuTope  meridionaley  vol  iii.,  1827)  takes  as 
the  basis  of  his  classification  the  apodesi,  jugu^ 
lares^  thonmei^  and  aMominales  of  LinninuSi 
adding  the  orders  pleetognathes  and  kpho- 
hroTK^  of  Guvier,  and  making  of  the  chon- 
dropterygians  two  orders  according  as  the  gills 
are  fixed  or  free ;  the  ordinary  fishes  he  divides 
into  malacopterygians  and  acanthopterygians. — 
Thus  far  the  systems  have  been  litue  more  than 
repetitions  of  the  combinations  of  Artedi^  Lin* 
n»ns,  and  Lac^pdde.  Gomparative  and  philo- 
sophical anatomy  began  to  be  studied  with  zeal 
from  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century.  Oken, 
Garus,  Geoflaroy  St.  Hilaire,  Spix,  Weber,  Van 
der  Hoeven.  Meckel,  Everard  Home,  Hunter, 
Tiedemann,  and  others,  wrote  upon  different 
portions  of  the  structure  of  fishes,  and  their  re- 
sults began  to  modi^  ichthyological  classifica- 
tions. Before  mentioning  tiie  anatomical  and 
embryological  systems,  the  classification  adopt- 
ed in  the  Eistoire  natureUe  des  Poisstms^  by 
Guvier  and  Valenciennes,  beginning  in  1828 
and  coming  down  to  the  present  time,  may  be 
alluded  to.  In  this,  fi^es  are  divided  into  osse- 
ous and  cartilaginous,  the  latter  (or  chondropte* 
rygians)  inducing  the  families  sturionians.  pla- 
giostomes,  and  cyoloetomes.  The  osseous  fiuies 
have  the  branchisB  pectinated  or  laminated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lophobranchs,  which  have 
them  in  the  form  of  tufts :  all  the  acanthopte- 


rygiana  have  the  upper  jaw  firee,  induding  18 
fkmWe^,  and  all  the  malacopterygians  except  the 
sderoderms,  gymnodonts,  and  lophobranchs; 
the  malacopterygians  are  divided  into  abdom- 
inals, sub-braohians,  and  apodes.  Guvier  had 
very  abundant  materials  at  his  command,  em- 
bracing the  collections  of  P6ron,  and  those  of 
the  expeditions  under  Baudin,  Freycinet,  Du- 
perrey,  Dumont  d^UrviUe,  and  other  French 
naval  officers.— -Oken,  in  his  ''Physiophiloso- 
phy'^  (Ray  society  edition),  calls  the  dass  glos- 
sozoa,  as  those  animals  in  which  a  true  tongue 
makes  its  appearance  for  the  first  time,  and  »- 
teotwiy  because  in  them  also  the  bony  system  first 
appears.  He  makes  4  divisions,  tilie  cartilagi- 
nous iqM>dal  and  jttgulares,  th(fraeiei,  and  ab- 
dominaUs,  the  first  2  having  an  irregular  and  the 
last  2  a  regular  body.  Of  the  irregular  fishes  he 
makes  2  orders:  I.  The  intestiniQ,  protozooid 
fishes,  with  the  mouth  round  and  without  max- 
ill»,  or  disproportionately  narrow  and  wide, 
induding  the  lamilies :  1,  infusorial  fishes  or 
lampreys ;  2,  polypary  fishes  (narrow-mouthed) ; 
and  8,  acalephoid,  or  wide-mouthed  (frog  fishes), 
n.  VascuLv,  conchozooid  fishes,  witli :  4,  mussel 
fishes  (eds) ;  6,  snail  fishes  Qiaddocks) ;  and  0, 
kraken  fishes  (gobies  and  trigla).  In  the  reg- 
ular fishes  are  8  orders :  HI.  Pulmonary  or  an- 
cyliozooid  fishes,  with :  7,  worm  fishes  (tunnies) ; 
8,  crustacean  fishes  (Idbrida^  ^.) ;  and  9,  pti- 
lotoid  fishes  (perch).  IV.  Sarcose  fishes,  with : 
10,  typical  fiahes,  or  carps;  11,  reptilian  fishes 
(sfumons) ;  and  12,  omithio  fishes  (nerrings  and 
pikes).  V.  Sensorial  fishes,  with  the  last  fam- 
ily :  18.  thricozooid  fishes  (sharks,  rays,  stur- 
geons, ice.),  the  highest  of  the  cl&8a.^)arus  ar- 
ranges fishes  in  his  8d  cirde,  eephaheock,  and  in 
his  4th  class,  eephalo-iBdoiozoa ;  his  orders  are: 
1,  eyclostamata,  related  to  artieulata,  sapetro- 
myson  and  myxine  ;  2,  arth^isomata  apodn^  as 
mwnjma ;  8,  orikosffmaUk  eatapoda^  with  the 
snb-ord^n  stemoptery^iii  (perch,  cod,  mackerel, 
&c.^  and  gasteropterygii  (pike,  salmon,  herring, 
te.) ;  4,  mierost^ntata,  as  ostraeiofi^  diodon^  p&- 
gcuMS^  aeipens&r;  and  5,  plagiastomata^  related 
to  reptiles,  including  the  sharks  and  rajs. — 
Among  the  systems  based  upon  that  of  Guvier 
are  those  of  Bonaparte,  Swainson,  Straus-Durck- 
heim,  and  Rymer  Jones.  The  dassification  of 
G.  ll  Bonaparte  (Rome,  1881)  comprised  the 
orders :  L,  acanth^UrygiiyWxih  17  families ;  H., 
malaeopt&rygiif  with  12  families ;  HI.,  pUcto- 
^naMi,  with  2  families;  and  IV.,  eartitaginei^ 
with  5  families;  including  in  all  nearly  8,600 
species.  The  principal  improvement  on  the 
system  of  Guvier  is  in  the  series  in  which  the 
genera  are  placed.  Swainson  (^Monocardian 
Animals."  in  Lardner's  "  Cydop®dia,"  188a-'9), 
true  to  his  quinary  system,  divides  fishes  into 
the  5  orders  acanth^^UrygeSj  malaeopteryges^ 
eartilctgines,  pleetognathes^  and  apodes;  the  Ist 
and  2d  typied  forma,  and  the  most  highly  oigan- 
ized,  correspond  in  his  circles  to  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  Hzards  and  snakes,  insessorid  and 
rapacious  birds,  monkeys  and  camivora  respec- 
tively ^  the  8d,  of  lax^ge  size,  mostiy  viviparoufi^ 
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and  with  a  broad  and  depressed  vacnt,  reoresent 
reptiles,  Banrians,  swimming  birds,  ana  ceta- 
ceans ;  the  ith,  with  small  eyes  situated  far  back, 
without  true  teeth  or  scales,  with  sharp  Jaws, 
and   oval   thick  bodj  armed  with  mail  ana 
semi-aqnatio,  he  considers  analogous  to  amphi- 
bians, chelonians,  wading  birds,  and  rodents ; 
while  the  5tb,  with  the  lunbs  sniaUer  or  absent 
and  tail  very  long,  correspond  to  fish,  chame- 
leons; rasorijd  birds,  and  noofed  qoadmpeds  in 
their    respective    circles.     8trans-Dnrckheim 
{TraiU  dranatomie  eampa/ratiDe.  Paris,  1848) 
adopts  the  8  orders  of  GuTler,  bat  subdivides 
the  chondropterygians  with  fixed  branchis  into 
8  orders,  and  separates  the  sharks  as  the  order 
ieOaoieiM^  the  rays  as  the  order  daUnde$y  and  the 
cydostomes  as  the  order  gaUxieM  (from  Gr. 
yak€ofj  lamprey),  the  term  eyeloitoma  having 
been  need  for  a  gasteropod  moUnsk;  he  thns 
makes  10  orders.    Bymer  Jones  0n  the  article 
**  Pisces,'*  in  the  ''  Gyclopadia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,"  18i7)  adopts  a  modification  of 
Gnvier's   system.    He  makes  8  divisions:  I., 
ehandroptervffii  or  cartilaginons  fishes,  with 
orders  jflagtoBtomata  (with  fixed  branchiiB)  and 
tturianida  (withfreebranchi») ;  11.,  oiUopUrygii 
or  bony  fishee^  with  orders  aeanthopterygiif 
f/uUaeopteirygii  oMamindUSf  M.  ttMraehuU»j 
M,   apodee,  lophohranehiij  and  pleetognaihi ; 
III^  dermapterygiif  with  skeleton  cartilaginoas 
or  membranoQs,  and  with  orders  cyeloBtomata 
(lampreys)  and  bran^iaitcmata. — ^Aboat  1880 
Prof.  Agassiz,  principally  irom  the  stady  of  fossil 
fishes,  estabUsned  a  dudfication  based  on  the 
characters  of  the  scales,  as  foUows:  order  1, 
plaooids.    corresponding  to   the  cartila^^ons 
adies  of  anthors.  exdnding,  however,  the  stmv 
geons ;  2,  ganoias,  indnding  the  sturgeons,  and 
especially  the  fossil  genera  with  enameUed  scales ; 
8,  otenoids,  compising  bony  fishes  with  scdes 
pectinated  on  the  posterior  border,  and  cor- 
reeponding  generally  to  the  acanthopterygians 
of  Artedi,  exdndve  of  the  scomberoids,  la* 
broids,  and  plenronectes;  4^  cvdoida,  indnding 
the  malacopterygians  with  the  above  excep* 
tions,  and  exdndve  of  the  blennioids  and  lopm- 
oida.     This  system,  now  abandoned  as  an  ex- 
clndTe  one  by  its  anthor.from  its  placing  too 
nracdi  stress  on  external  diaracters,  was  vain- 
able  as  connecting  in  a  continnoas  series  living 
and  fossil  fishes,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of 
manj  important  rdations  between  the  mles 
and  the  mtemal  oigans. — ^The  system  of  Jo- 
hannes MUller,  as  given  in  the  Berlin  ^*  Trans^ 
actions''  for  1844,  derives  its  characters  from 
anatomiod  stroctnre,  leadinff  often  to  combina- 
tions without  regard  to  zodoipcd  differences. 
He  makes  8  sub-daases:  L,  dipnoi;  II.,  teUo^ 
tei;    nj.,  gofundei;  lY.,  elatm<^4>ranehii  or 
Mlachii;  v.,  fnanifobranchii or eyclottomi;  YL, 
l^toemdii.  The  first  indudes  the  order  «<rm^ 
deiy  with  the  family  of  the  same  name,  embrac- 
ing toidosiren,  ^    The  2d,  indnding  the  os- 
aeonsndies  generally,  has  the  following  orders; 
1,  aeanikopUri^  with  16  fiuniliea,  like  perdies, 
ace;  ^ionaoanMni^  "with  the  eub-orders  9ub» 
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hrachii  (gadoids  and  fiat  fishes)  and  apodei^  with 
fEunfly  cphidini;  B^  pharyngcgnatht,  with  tiie 
suborders  of  spiny-rayed  (labroids  and  chro- 
mids)  and  soft-rayed  wm^btftemten;  ^phiu909Umi 
with  sub-orders  dbdominales,  11  famihes  (silu« 
roids,  sahnons,  herrings,  Ae.\  and  apadea^  with  8 
fimiOies  of  ed-like  fishes ;  6,  pleetognathi^  with 
8  families  (ostradons,  ^^) ;  and  6,  hi^Mbranehii, 
with. a  family  of  the  same  name,  indnding  hip- 
poeampui,  ico.  The  8d  sub-dass  has  the  orders : 
1,  hoMteif  with  families  Upidovteini  BSkdpoly-^ 
pterinm  ;  and  2,  ekondrtMiUiy  with  families  oei- 
pmttvini  and  tpatuUvrvB.  The  4th  has  the 
orders:  1,  plagia»tom%  with  the  sub-orders 
iquaUda  or  sharks,  10  fiimilies,  and  r4i^id4B  or 
rays.  0  families;  and  2,  holacepJMi^  with  the 
ftmily  ehim4Br<B,    The  6th  comprises  Ihe  orders : 

1,  hyperoartii^  with  UaaSly  petiromf9onini ;  and 

2,  hyperotreH^  with  funuy  mytDinaideL  The 
6th  and  last  sub-dass  indudes  the  order  am- 
fhioadniy  with  the  family  of  that  name.  Sie- 
Dold  and  Stannius  adopt  this  classifioation  in 
their  ** Comparative  Anatomy;"  and  a  slight 
modification  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  8d  vol- 
ume of  the  ''  Organic  Nature"  in  Orr^s  ^^  Oirde 
of  Sciences,"  1866.  Owen's  classification,  men- 
tioned below,  and  adopted  by  Sir  John  Bidiard* 
son  in  the  artide  *'  Ichthyology"  of  the  '*  Ency • 
dopsddia  Britannica,"  in  based  partiv  on  that 
of  Midler.— Yogt,  in  his  ZoolofiiJke  Britfe 
(1861),  divides  fishes  into  the  orders  Uptoear' 
aia,  iyyclo9itomat€L  delaekia^  ganoidea.  and  Meat- 
tia.  Van  Beneden's  embryological  system  is 
nearly  the  same,  at  the  date  of  1866 ;  his  orders 
are  plagiaitomi,  ganaidei,  tsle09tei;  effcloatomiy 
Bndipptocardii.  Van  der  Hoeven's  dassifica- 
tion,  at  about  the  same  date  (as  given  in  the 
English  translation  of  his  "'  Handbook  of  Zool- 
ogy," 1868),  makes  fishes  the  14th  dass  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  divides  them  into  6  sec- 
tions, with  11  orders  and  46  families.  The  sec- 
tions are :  I.  Jkrmopterygii^wiih  the  orders :  1, 
leptoeardii^  and  ftmiljr  a^hiosnni;  2,  cvekh 
atomic  with  the  myxinoid  and  petromyzont  umi- 
lies.  n.  Ghandropterygii^  with  orders:  8,  dn- 
miobranchii  or  pla^^iostomes  (rays  and  diarks) ; 
4t^€UuthtTobrancki^  with  the chmiiBroid ftmily. 
in.  QanoUpidoH^  with  orders:  6,  elumd/rotiUi 
(stnrgeons),  and  6,  ganolepidoH  (lepid4>$teui  and 
extinct  sauroids.)  lY.  Oitecpterygii.  with  or- 
ders :  7,  lophobranekO^  and  umily  of  the  same 
name ;  8,  peetognaiki^  with  gymnodont  and  sde- 
roderm  families;  9,  malacipterygii,  with  16 
soft-rayed  fiimilies ;  and  10,  aeantnopterygii, 
with  18  i^iny-rayed  fismilies.  Y.  Proiopteriy 
with  order  11,  containing  the  family  nren&idei 
(lepidodren>.  Ifilne-Edwards^  in  his  CtmnSU- 
mmtaire  dfhi$toir$  natwreUe  (1866),  divides 
fishes  into  osseous  andoartilagfaions;  the  former 
indudes  the  orders  aeanthiptenfgiiy  cMomU 
naUi^  mibbraehii.  apodM^  iSphtirancMi^  and 
pleetognathi ;  and  the  latter,  the  orders  ttu^ 
riona^  idaMiyjKDd  cydoaUmii. — Owen's  dasd- 
fication  is  as  follows,  taken  from  Ids  ^Lectures 
on  Comparative  Anatomy''  (1866):  order  L, 
dermoptirif  with  the  sab-orders  j»Aaryn^o5roii- 
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tikU  (aimpkioxu$\  fnanipobranehii  or  faoken 
(flnmoeatet^  myxinoids,  and  petroinyzonts),  and 
apodet  Umniteati  or  ribbon  apodala;  order  IL^ 
malaeopt^rs  with  the  sub-orders  apodei  angui* 
forma  (eels,  congers,  te.)»  o^mIm  artJh/ropUf^g^ 
{^ymnotid(B\  and  oMomtnaZtif  (herring,  salmon^ 
cyprinodonts^  pike,  carp,  siloroids,  &»).) ;  order 
ui.<ipharyngcffnathi^  inth  the  sab-orders  fiui2a- 
capUrygii  (dcimba^efoXy  leUme.  fl^ng  fish,  dw.)^ 
and  acanthopteryffU  (c^clo-laDroids,  dec);  or- 
der IV.,  anacanthini^  with  the  sub-oraers  apoda 
(ophidida)  and  tharaeiei  (cod,  remora,  and 
nounder);  order  Y.,  aeanthopteri^  the  most 
extensive  of  all,  indnding  the  percoida,  mullets, 
mailed-cheeky  sdiBnoidfl^  sparoids,  labjrlnthi- 
branchs,  soomberoids,  dory,  chsotodonts,  gobi- 
oids,  lophioid&  te. ;  order  YI.,  pleetognathi 
(airacumy  diodon,  &o,)\  order  YU^  lophobrat^ 
Mi  (hippoeampuM  and  pipe  fish);  order  YIII., 
ganotdei  {Iwidoiteui,  potypterui.  amia^  and  stor- 
geons) ;  order  IX.,  protopteri  (f^ndosiren) ;  or* 
der  JLj  holouphaU  (ehimarm) ;  and  order  XI., 
plagiotUmi  (snarks  and  rays). — ^The  most  recent 
classification  is  that  published  by  Prof.  Agassis 
in  his  "  Essay  on  Classification;^  p.  187  (1857), 
the  result  of  the  systems  of  Ouvier  and  Mailer 
and  of  his  own  bmIc  method,  with  additional 
light  from  his  eztendve  anatomical  and  embryo- 
logical  researches.  He  divides  the  old  daas 
of  fishes  into  four ;  his  1st  and  lowest  class  is 
myzonts,  with  2  oraers,  mvxinoids  and  cydo- 
stomes ;  2d,  fishes  proper,  with  2  orders,  ctenoids 
and  oydoios;  Sd,  ganoids,  with  8  orders,  coela- 
oanths,  acipenseroids,  and  sauroids,  and  doubt- 
ful, the  siluroid%  plectognaths,  and  lopho- 
brandis;  he  was  then  doubtful  whether  this 
class  should  be  separated  from  ordinary  fishes; 
and  4th,  seUiduans,  with  8  orders,  cAtiiMsra^ 
gaUode^  and  batides.  These  classes  he  re- 
sards  as  equivalent  to  amphibians,  reptiles, 
birds,  and  mammals.  It  is  expected  that  the  . 
more  mature  results  of  his  investigations  on 
this  class  will  soon  be  made  public. — ^The  follow- 
ing have  be^  the  principal  cultivators  of  this 
BCienoe  in  America.  Dr.  Samud  L.  Mitchill 
published  in  voL  i.  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the 

2815)  A  history  of  li9  spedes  of  New  York 
hes,  with  many  illustrations ;  he  adopts  the 
Linnssan  system ;  other  descriptions  of  his  spedes 
are  in  the  *^  Proceedings  or  the  Philadelphia 
Academy"  and  in  the  ^  Annals  of  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History  of  New  York."  Lesueur 
has  described  and  exactly  figured  many  spedes 
in  the  Phibidelphia  academy's  ''Proceedings.'* 
Bafinesque  published  in  the  same  work,  and  in 
his  lehthyologia  Ohietmt  (1820),  descriptions  of 
many  spedes  which  had  escaped  his  predeoes- 
sors.  Dr.  Eirthind  (1888)  described  the  fishes 
of  the  Ohio  river,  and  Dr.  Holbrook  several 
years  after  those  of  South  Oarolina;  Dr.  De 
Kay.  in  1842,  in  his  "Zoology  of  New  York," 
divides  fishes  into  bony  and  cartilaginous^  tiie 
former  having  the  sections:  1,  peetinibranehi% 
with  spiny-rayed  and  soft-rayed  abdominal,  sub- 
braohial,  and  apodal  orders;  2,  kphobranMi^ 


and Zyflsctognathi;  the  latter indude  the seo- 
tions  eUutheropami^  plagi4f9tom$,  and  cydo^tomi. 
Dr.  D.  H.  Btorer,  in  his  ''  Report  on  the  Fishes 
of  Massachusetts"  (1880),  and  in  the  illustrated 
edition  of  the  same  in  the  ^Memoirs  of  the 
American  Academy"  (1855-^60),  and  also  in  his 
"Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  North  Ammoa" 
("  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,"  roL  ii., 
1846),  IbUows  the  arrangement  of  Guvier.  These 
worlDB  are  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  North 
American  ichthyology.  The  Wilkes,  North  Pa- 
cific, and  Japan  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  U. 
S.  government,  and  the  varioos  explorations  by 
land  for  the  survey  of  the  Mexican  boundary, 
the  Pacific  railroad  route,  and  military  and  dril 
roads,  have  added  largely  to  the  matmals,  both 
foreign  and  native,  at  the  dispodtion  of  Amer- 
ican idithydotpsts;  these  have  been  worked 
up  principally  oy  Messrs.  Baird  and  Girard  of 
the  Smithsonian  institntioB,  where  the  ooUeo- 
lions  are  deposited.  The  results  are  publidied 
in  the  government  reports  on  the  navd  ex- 
peditions, in  voL  X.  of  the  "Pacific  Rdlroad 
Reports,"  in  voL  iL  of  the  "  Mexican  Boundary 
Survey,"  and  in  the  publications  of  the  Plula- 
delphia  academy. — ^The  dispodtion  to  make 
new  genera  and  subdivide  old  ones  is  carried  to 
a  puuling  extreme  in  ichthyology  as  well  as  in 
otner  departments  of  zoology ;  and  the  preva- 
lent system  of  placing  the  name  of  the  genus- 
maker  after  the  spedes^  by  whomsoever  and 
whenever  describM,  offers  a  premium  for  nat- 
uralists to  make  the  greatest  number  possible 
of  new  genera,  in  their  turn  to  be  subverted  or 
sttb^vided  by  the  next  author  who  examines 
the  subject  and  who  parades  his  name  aft^  the 
species.  With  the  present  confodon  among 
jEOologists  in  regard  to  generic  characters,  the 
prospect  is  that  zoology  will  be  overwhdmed 
with  as  many  genera  as  there  are  spedes  in  Uie 
animd  kingdom ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
may  the  names  of  the  appended  naturalists  be 
considered  as  permanent  In  getting  rid  of  the 
too  great  condensation  of  LinnsDus,  naturalists 
have  fallen  into  the  worse  extreme  of  too  ex- 
tensive subdivision;  and  until  some  second 
Ouvier  sets  his  face  sternly  against  the  present 
dilution  of  generic  characters,  we  can  ex- 
pect nothing  but  utter  oonfhsion  in  our  zoolo- 
gidd  classifications.  The  recent  powerful  re- 
statement of  ttiQ  Lamarckian  hypothesis  by  Mr. 
Darwin  in  England,  will  proluibly  put  some 
dieck  upon  tlie  creation  of  new  species  in  all 
departments  of  zoology.  For  details  on  the 
structure  and  physiology  of  fishes,  see  Fbhis. 
— ^loHTHTOLOoT,  FossiL.  Fishcs  STC  by  fv 
the  most  numerous  of  the  vertebrates  found 
in  the  strata  of  the  earth,  extending  from  the 
dlurian  epoch  to  the  tertiary;  their  qumber, 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  remarkable 
forms,  render  fos^  fishes  of  great  interest  in 
explaining  the  changes  of  our  planet^s  surface, 
and  in  completing  tke  chain  of  ichthyic  rela- 
tions. The  cUissic  work  on  fosdl  fishes  is  the 
Beeherchei  iur  lei  pamoM  fmiie$y  by  Pro£ 
AlpMsis  (1888-^^43);  in  this  magnificent  work 
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abont  1,000  roecies  are  described^  with  accurate 
and  elegant  Olnstrations,  the  rescdt  of  bis  ex- 
ammations  of  more  than  20,000  specimens  m 
the  cabinets  of  Enrope.  He  divides  fossil  fishes 
into  the  4  orders  of  ganoids,  plaooids,  ctenoids. 
and  cydoids,  according  to  the  stractare  and 
form  of  the  scales,  these  portions  of  the  external 
skeleton  being  generally,  well  preserved ;  the 
orders  he  divides  into  funilies  according  to  the 
stracture  and  position  of  the  fins,  the  form  of 
the  bones  of  the  head  and  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
stmctnre  of  the  gill  covers  and  of  the  spinons 
fin  rajs.  His  classification  is  as  follows.  Order 
I^  ffanoidei^  characterized  by  osseons  plates  cov- 
ered with  enamel;  the  families  are:  1,  lepidot- 
Ui^  havmg  no  representative  among  existing 
fishes,  snch  as  l^ndotus,  ffprolepisy  osteokpU, 

'  oniiettf,  4ec  ;  2,  iouroidei^  like  the  existing 
'  §teiis  and  potyptenu^  and  the  extinct  di' 
irua  and  megiUiahthys ;  8,  ectlaearUhi, 
hollow  fin  rays  and  bones,  like  Kolopty^ 
ehw»  and  asterolepU;  4^  pyencdontet^  like  py^ 
nodus  and  pkyUodua;  6,  McUrodermi,  like  o%tTa- 
Hon  and  baMoteg  of  the  present  day ;  6,  oeipeMO- 
ridei^  like  staroeons ;  7,  gymnodantei,  like  the 
diodons ;  8,  lopnobranehiaH,  like  the  pipe  fishes ; 
and  8,  cephauupideij  like  pterichtkyi^  eoceoo- 
teu8,  and  eqfhakupU,  (See  Ganoids.)  Order 
II.,  plaeoideij  with  tabular  scales,  like  sharks 
and  rays;  inclnding  the  iehthyodorfdithes^  snch 
as  etenaeanthw  and  gyraeanthua  ;  and  the  plor 
ffumtomi^  with  the  families :  1,  ceitraewd&nteL 
snch  as  hybodtu,  ptyehodu9^  and  aerodus,  and 
the  eeitracionPhvUiptii  of  Anstralia;  2, 9^[wili^ 
or  sharks,  like  many  of  the  living  genera;  8, 
rajOy  or  rays;  and  4,  ehimara.  Order  III., 
etenoideii  having  many  living  representatives, 
with  scales  serrated  on  their  posterior  margins, 
with  the  famUies  poreoidei^  tparoideiy  teionoidei^ 
eottoidei^  goMoideij  teuthys^  aulostofnata  (JUtu- 
laria)^  ckatodonta  or  «7tMifniMmui,/>20uron«({,i^ . 
and  mugiUoidok  Order  I  v.,  eycUndei,  with 
elliptical  or  circular  scales  without  serrations; 
in  the  spiny-rayed  division  he  places  the  fami- 
lies oeomberoidln^  xiphoidei^  aphynm&ideif  hUnr 
nioidoi,  U^hioideii  and  Idbroidei;  in  the  soft- 
rayed' division  are  the  families  eyprinoidei^  ey- 
prinodonUi^  eooeidei^  hqUeoidei  (herring  and 
salmon),  and  anguilltformei.  The  first  order 
is  most  abundant  from  the  old  red  sandstone  to 
the  dialk  formation ;  the  2d  extends  from  the 
Silurian  through  the  tertiary  epochs;  the  last 
two  are  not  found  anterior  to  the  chalk,  from 
which  they  extend  through  the  tertiary  strata. 
For  details  on  the  most  interesting  fossil  fishes, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  geological  works 
of  Hugh  Miller. 

ICHTHYOSAURUS  (Gr.  ix^vr,  fish,  and 
otivpor,  lizard),  a  gigantic  fossil  marine  reptile, 
belonging  to  the  order  enaliosaurians  of  Cony- 
beare.  The  body  was  fish-like  in  form,  with  a 
large  head,  neck  of  equal  width  with  occiput  and 
thorax ;  the  vertebrie  had  biconcave  articular 
surfaces,  as  in  fishes  and  the  perennibranchiate 
reptiles ;  the  paddles,  4  in  number,  were  compar- 
atively  small,  resembling  in  form  those  of  ceta- 


ceans, but  in' the  number  of  digits  and  of 
their  constituent  bones  and  appended  bifur- 
cated rays  they  came  near  the  structure  of  the 
fins  of  fishes ;  the  tail  was  long,  the  vertebra 
gradually  becomiug  smaller  and  fiatter  towu^ 
the  end,  and  probably  margined  with  a  tegumen- 
tary  fin  expanded  or  in  a  vertical  direction ;  the 
tail  was  doubtless  the  principal  organ  of  locomo- 
tion, and  presented  the  Sburian  character  of 
length  and  gradual  diminution,  being  cetacean 
in  its  partially  te^mentary  nature,  and  fish-like 
in  its  vertical  position.  According  to  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  the  skin  was  scaleless  and  findy  wrinkled, 
as  in  cetaceans.  The  skull  is  like  that  of  the 
dolphin,  with  a  smaller  cerebral  cavity  and  an 
unanchylosed  condition  of  die  cranial  bones; 
the  intermaxiUaries  are  greatly  developed,  and 
the  orbits  immense,  surrounded  by  numerous 
large  sclerotic  plates ;  in  the  convex  articulat- 
ing surface  of  theocdput  the  solid  structure  of 
the  back  part  of  the  skull,  and  the  massive  pro- 
portions of  the  jaws  and  the  bones  with  which 
they  are  articulated,  we  see  crocodilian  afSni- 
ties.  The  nostrils  are  a  short  distance  in  front , 
of  the  orbits ;  the  teeth  are  situated  in  an  alve-  * 
olar  groove,  with  their  bases  free,  and  separated 
by  partial  ridges,  the  roots  being  implanted 
much  as  in  the  crocodile ;  hence  this  reptile  is 
placed  by  Prof.  Agassiz  in  the  order  of  rhizo- 
donts.  The  structure  of  the  hyoid  apparatus 
indicates  that  it  was  an  air  breather,  with  a 
dightly  developed  tonffue,  and  that  it  obtained 
its  food  in  the  water,  naving  an  apparatus,  as 
in  the  crocodile,  to  shut  off  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  from  the  larynx.  The  ribs  are  well 
devdoped,  extending  from  near  the  head  to  the 
tail,  and  attached  to  a  large  sternum ;  the  clav- 
ides  and  shoulder  blades  are  strong;  the  re- 
sulting pectoral  arch  resembles  much  that  of 
the  mammalian  omithorhynehtUj  and  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  cetaceans,  indicating 
that  the  anterior  limbs  were  used  not  only  in 
swimming  but  in  crawling  up  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs. 
&c.  The  arm  and  forearm  are  very  short  ana 
broad ;  after  these  conle  the  bones  of  the  wrist 
and  fingers,  arranged  as  fiattened  ossicles  in 
series  of  from  8  to  6,  so  dovetailed  together  at 
the  sides  as  to  form  one  powerful  framework. 
The  pelvic  arch  is  not  articulated  to  the  spine, 
but  was  merely  suspended  in  the  muscles,  as  in 
fishes ;  the  posterior  limbs  or  paddles  are  gener- 
ally considerably  smaller  than  the  anterior,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  more  serviceable  in 
terrestrial  progression  than  in  swimming.  The 
best  known  species^  /.  eommunia  (Oonybeare), 
crew  to  a  length  of  20  feet ;  the  large  conical, 
kngitudinally  frirrowed  teeth  are  from  40  to  60 
above  on  each  side,  and  26  to  80  below ;  the 
Jaws  are  prolonged  and  compressed,  the  verte- 
bne  about  140,  with  the  anterior  paddles  8  times 
as  large  as  the  posterior ;  like  all  the  species, 
this  is  found  in  the  secondary  formations^  prin- 
cipally in  the  lias  and  oolite  of  England.  The 
/.  intermediui  (Gonyb.),  the  most  common  and 
generally  distributed  of  the  ipedesi  does. not 
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mnch  exceed  7  feet  in  length;  the  teeth  are 
more  aontely  conical,  and  ahont  Ijltj;  the 
TertebrtB  are  about  180,  and  the  fore  paddles 
are  much  the  largest  The  /.  platyodan 
(Oonvb.))  80  called  from  the  greater  Bmootiineas 
and  flatness  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  mnst 
have  attained  a  length  of  more  than  80  feet ; 
the  head  is  longer  than  in  the  preceding  species, 
and  the  jaws  more  broad  and  powerfm ;  the 
teeth  are  abont  tt^Hi  '^^  <"^  frequently  found 
broken  as  if  from  its  own  violence ;  the  verte- 
brcD  are  abont  120 ;  the  most  remarkable  char* 
acter  is  the  eqnality  in  size  of  the  fbre  and  hind 
paddles,  and  tne  comparative  simplicity  of  their 
structure.  The  L  ImehiotUfn  (Owen),  with 
spear-shaped  teeth,  attained  a  length  of  more 
than  16  feet,  with  a  very  large  head  and  more 
robust  structure  than  even  the  last  The  /. 
tenuifwtru  (Conjb:)  is  characterized  by  the 
length  and  slendemess  of  the  jaws,  as  in  the 
gavial ;  this,  with  the  flat  head  and  large  orbits, 
gives  to  the  skull,  as  Owen  says,  the  appear* 
ance  of  that  of  a  gigantic  snipe  with  its  biU 
.  armed  with  teeth ;  the  teeth  are  slender  and 
very  numerous,  about  K-Kr  •^^  Erected  ob- 
liquely backward ;  it  attidn^  a  length  of  about 
16  feet,  and  was  rather  slender  in  its  propor- 
tions. Five  other  species,  and 'details  on  all, 
will  be  found  in  Prof.  Owen's  "Report  on 
British  Fossil  Reptiles  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion," in  1889.  Their  remains  extend  throuffh 
the  whole  of  the  oolitic  period,  including  the 
lias  and  oolite  proper  to  the  wealden  and  chalk 
formations,  in  Great  Britain  and  central  Europe. 
For  frdler  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
writings  of  Conybeare,  Cuvier,  and  Buckland. 
These  reptiles,  of  gigantic  size  and  marine  in 
their  habits,  must  have  been  very  active  and 
destructive;  their  food,  as  indicated  by  the 
bones  and  scales  found  with  their  remains,  con- 
sisted principally  of  flshes.  From  the  great  size 
of  the  eyes,  they  could  probably  see  well  by 
night;  being  air  breathers,  like  the  crocodiles, 
they  doubtless  seized  their  prey  near  the  sur- 
face rather  than  deep  in  the  ocean;  the  im- 
mense cuttle  flshes  of  the  secondary  epoch 
probably  frimished  a  portion  of  their  food. 
These  strange  creatures  formed  the  connecting 
link  between  reptiles  and  flshes,  as  do  the 
perennibranchiate  amphibia  in  the  actual  crea- 
tion ;  and  by  some  they  have  been  considered, 
like  the  last,  as  possessors  of  both  gills  and 
lui^  at  least  in  some  stage  of  their  existence, 
and  therefore  to  a  certain  extebt  amphibious. 
This  reptile,  with  the  muzzle  of  a  dolphin, 
the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  the  head  of  a  lizard, 
the  paddles  of  a  whale,  and  the  vertebra)  of  a 
fish,  buried  for  myriads  of  years,  was  intro* 
duced  to  the  scientific  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  in 
the  "Philosophical  Transactions" for  1814. 

ICOLMEILL.    SeeloNA. 

lOONIDM.    See  Eokixh. 

ICONOCLASTS  (Or.  cuvr,  an  image,  and 
kXiim,  to  break),  in  eodeeiastical  histoiy,  the 
violent  opponents  of  the  yeneration  of  images 
in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.    The  Byzanluie 


emperor  Leo  the  Isanrian,  prompted  by  tiie 
reproaches  of  Jews  and  Mohammedans  who 
chflfffed  the  Christians  with  idoUtiy,  published 
an  edict  in  726  commanding  all  images  of  saints 
to  be  removed  ft^mi  the  churdies,  and  prohibit- 
ing honors  to  be  paid  to  them.  The  image  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  was  excepted  from  this 
order.  Leo  was  opposed  by  the  Bomairpontiff 
Gr^ory  11.,  by  a  dangerous  tumult  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  by  insurrections  in  Italy,  and  the 
resDlt  was  a  conflict  of  120  years  between  tiie 
East  and  the  West,  which  terminated  in  the 
defeat  of  the  iconoclasts,  though  they  were 
zealously  supported  by  6  Byzantine  empemn. 
In  780  Leo  eansed  Uie  statues  in  churches 
to  be  burned  and  the  paintings  on  the  waUs 
to  be  effaced.  Pope  Gregory  m.  assembled 
a  synod  at  Rome  which  decreed  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  veneration  of  images  (782).^  The 
successor  of  Leo,  Constantine  Copronymos, 
assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople  (764), 
called  by  the  Greeks  the  7th  general  council, 
which  after  a  deliberation  of  6  months  pro- 
nounced all  visible  symbols  of  Chrift,  exceptin 
the  eucharist,  to  be  either  blasphemous  or  heret- 
ical, and  the  use  of  images  in  churches  to  be  a 
revival  of  paganism.  This  decision  was  effi- 
ciently executed  by  Leo  lY.  (776-780),  but  the 
empress  Irene,  who  succeeded  him  as  regent  far 
her  son,  sucoessftilly  upheld  the  restoratioQ  of 
images.  With  the  sanction  of  Pope  Hadrian  she 
assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople  in  787, 
which  was  removed  to  Nice  in  Bithynia  on  ac- 
count of  a  tamult  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  which 
decreed  that  the  cross,  and  the  images  of  Christ, 
the  Virgin,  the  angels,  and  the  sunts,  were  enti- 
tled to  reverential  worship  (nfujrt  my  wpog-KvwygtyX 
but  not  to  divine  worship  (Xot/mo).  The  con- 
test was  prolonged  in  the  East  under  Bocoesrive 
emperors,  till  Tneodora  assembled  a  council  at 
Constantinople  (842),  which  confirmed  the  de- 
cisions of  the  In  icene  council,  and  established 
the  veneration  of  images  among  the  QreckB^ 
thongh  subsequently  the  Greek  church  took  the 
position  which  it  holds  to  this  day  that  no 
carved,  sculptured,  or  molten  images  of  holy 
persons  or  things  are  allowable,  bat  only  pic- 
tures, which  are  held  to  be  not  images  but 
representations.  Rome  and  Italy  had  already 
accepted  the  decree  of  the  Nicene  ^ooneil, 
which  the  liitin  church  accounts  the  7th  of  the 
general  counoOs.— The  term  iccMioolasIs  is  also 
applied  hi  history  to  those  Protestants  of  the 
Netherlands  who  at  the  oommenoement  of  tiie 
troubles  in  the  reign  of  Philip  11.  tanrahn- 
ously  assembled  and  destroyed  the  images  in 
many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches.  These 
tumults  began  Aus.  14,  1666,  at  St  Omer 
in  the  province  of  Flanders,  where  sererai 
churches  were  broken  into  and  dejhoed,  the 
images  being  overtuined  and  broken  and  the 
pictures  ruined.  The  insorgents  next  attacked 
the  cathedral  at  Tpres,  which  they  served  in 
the  same  manner.  The  excitement  speedily 
spread  all  over  Flanders,  and  the  churohesi 
chapels,  and  convents  of  Valenciennes^  Tooznay, 
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Mei^  ComlneB^  and  many  othar  oitieB  and 
towDfl,  were  aasanlted  and  sacked.  At  Ant- 
werp ahortlv  afterward  a  mob  ravaged  the  &• 
moos  cathedral,  destroyed  the  stataes  of  Ohrist^ 
tiie  Yiri^f  and  the  saints,  oat  into  pieces^  the 
paintinM,  the  pride  of  iletnish  art,  that  lined 
the  wtSa^  demolished  the  great  organ,  the  larg- 
est and  most  perfect  in  fiie  world,  overthrew 
the  70  altars  of  the  yast  edifice,  and  carried  off 
^e  garments  and  the  gold  and  silyer  vessels 
nsed  in  the  performance  of  the  rites  of  worship. 
The  devastation  of  the  cathedral  occupied  them 
tan  midnight,  when  they  left  it  with  httle  more 
than  hare  waUs  standing,  and  sallied  forth  to 
deal  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  chnrches  of 
the  <Aty  and  its  snbnrbs.  For  8  days  these  scenes 
continued  at  Antwerp,  when  they  were  stopped 
by  a  few  knights  of  toe  golden  fleece,  who  with 
their  retainers  attacked  and  dispersed  the  riot- 
era.  From  Antwerp  the  excitement  against 
images  spread  over  the  northern  province^  and 
thronfthont  Holland,  Utrecht,  and  Friesland  the 
chnrches  were  ravaged.  At  Rotterdam,  Dort, 
Haarlem^  and  some  other  places,  the  ma^pstrates 
averted  the  storm  by  quietly  removmg  the 
images  ftom  the  buil^nffs.  **  The  amount  of 
ii^Jnry  inflicted  daring  this  dismal  period,^*  says 
Frescott,  "it  is  not  possible  to  estimate.  Four 
hundred  churches  were  sacked  by  the  insur- 
gents in  Flanders  alone.  The  damage  to  the 
cathedral  of  Antwerp,  induding  its  precious 
contents,  was  said  to  amount  to  not  less  than 
400,000  ducats.  The  loss  occasimied  by  the 
plunder  of  gold  and  silver  plate  miffht  be  com- 
puted; the  structures  so  cruelly  denoed  might 
be  repaired  by  the  skill  of  the  architect;  but 
who  can  estimate  the  irreparable  loss  occasioned 
by  the  destruction  of  manuscripts,  statuary,  and 
paintings  t  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  the 
earliest  efforts  of  the  reformers  were  everywhere 
directed  against  those  monuments  of  ffenius 
which  had  been  created  and  cherished  by  the 
generous  patronage  of  Catholicism."  Motley, 
In  hia  '*  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic," maintains  that  the  iconoclasts  committed 
no  act  of  plunder  nor  of  outrage  on  persons. 
He  says:  '^GathoUc  and  Protestant  writers  agree 
that  no  deeds  of  violence  were  committed  against 
man  or  woman.  It  would  be  also  very  ea^  to 
accumulate  avast  weight  of  testimonv  as  to 
their  forbearance  from  robbery.  They  aestroy- 
ed  for  destruction's  sake,  not  for  purposes  of 
plunder.  Although  belonging  to  the  lowest 
classes  of  society,  they  left  heaps  of  Jewehry, 
of  gold  and  silver  plate,  of  costly  embroidery, 
lying  unheeded  upon  tbe  ground.  They  felt 
instinctivelv  that  a  great  panion  would  be  con- 
taminated by  admixture  with  paltry  motives. 
In  Flanders  a  company  of  rioters  hansed  one  of 
their  own  number  for  stealing  artides  to  the 
value  of  5  shillings.  In  Valenciennes  the  icon- 
oclasts were  offered  large  sums  if  they  would 
refrain  from  desecrating  the  churches  of  that 
city,  but  they  reiected  the  proposal  with  disdain. 
The  honest  Catholic  burgher  who  recorded  the 
ftct|  observed  that  he  did  so  because  of  the 


many  mi8rq>re8entations  on  the  subject,  not 
because  he  wished  to  flatter  heresy  and  rebel- 
lion." The  whole  time  occupied  by  this  re- 
markable outbreak  was  less  tnan  a  fortnight 
It  was  warmly  disapproved  of  at  the  time  by 
William  of  Orange,  Egmont,  and  the  other 
statesmen  of  the  patriotic  party  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Its  immediate  effect  was  to  detadi  the 
Catholics  from  the  national  cause,  and  it  proba- 
bly was  the  principal  means  of  preventing  tbe 
southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  from  be- 
coming independent  of  Bpain  in  concert  with 
the  7  northern  provinces. 

ICTINUS,  a  Greek  architect,  contemporary 
with  Pericles.  He  was  chief  architect  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  built  the  temple  of  Apdlo  Epi- 
curius  near  Phigalia  in  Arcadia.  The  former  was 
completed  in  488  B.  C,  and  the  latter  probably 
about  481.  He  also  built  the  fane  at  Eleusis  in 
which  the  mysteries  in  honor  of  Ceres  were 
celebrated.  All  these  edifices  were  in  tbe 
Doric  style.  No  details  relative  to  the  life  of 
Ictinus  have  come  down  to  us. 

IDA,  a  W.  N.  W.  CO.  of  Iowa,  drained  by 
branches  of  littie  Sioux  river :  area,  about  400 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869,  88.  It  nas  but  recently 
been  organized.  Gndo,  potatoes,  and  sorghum 
are  the  principal  crops;  cattie  raising  is  also 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  The  pro- 
ductions in  1869  were  818  bushels  of  wheat, 
11,462  of  Indian  com,  6,791  of  poUtoes,  1,721 
of  oats,  7,862  lbs.  of  butter,  and  820  gallons  of 
molasses.    Capital,  New  Ida. 

IDA.  I.  A  mountain  range  (now  Kas-dagh) 
of  Phrygia,  forming  the  8.  boundary  of  the 
Troad.  Its  highest  peak  was  Mt  Gargarus,  about 
4,660  feet  above  the  sea.  The  principal  rivers 
flowing  frt>m  Mt  Ida  were  the  8imois,  Sca- 
mander,  and  Graidcus.  "From  Mt  Ida  Gany* 
mede  was  stolen;  here  Paris  pronounced  judg- 
ment on  the  beauty  of  the  rival  goddesses;  and 
here  the  celestials  stationed  themselves  to  be- 
hold the  batties  for  Troy  on  the  plain  below. 
II.  A  mountain  (now  I^iloriti)  of  Crete,  and 
the  loftiest  of  the  range  which  traverses  that 
island,  of  which  it  occupies  the  centre,  termi- 
nating in  8  peaks  crowned  with  snow  for  8 
months  of  the  year.  Its  highest  summit  is  said 
to  be  over  7,600  feet  Of  the  legends  with 
which  its  name  is  connected,  those  relatinff  to 
the  infancy  of  Zeua  are  the  most  celebrated. 

IDELER,  Chbutuv  Ludwio,  a  German 
savant,  bom  in  Gross-Brese,  near  Perleberg, 
Sept  21, 1766,  died  Aug.  10, 1846.  His  earliest 
work  was  the  editing  in  1794  of  an  astronomical 
almanac  for  tiie  Ftnssian  government  For  sev- 
eral years  he  taught  mathematics  and  mechan- 
ics in  the  school  of  woods  and  forests,  and  al^o 
in  the  military  school,  and  in  1821  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Beriin.  His  prmci- 
pal  works  are :  BitUmtehe  UfUenuchvngen 
Hiher  die  oMtrcnomitchm  Bedbaehtunffen  dsr  AU 
ten  (Leipsic,  1806);  HandbucK  der  mathema- 
tUchen  und  teehnieeken  Chranologie  (Berlin, 
1826-^6),  **the  first  work  which  ever  gave  the 
world  a  dear  view  of  the  computation  of  time 
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by  ancients  and  moderns;'*  and  JHe  ZeUretik- 
nuna  der  Ohine$en  (Berlin,  1839).  His  manuals 
of  the  French  sad  Eng^idi  langasffes  and  liter- 
atnres  were  at  one  time  very  popnlar. 

IDES,  in  the  Roman  oalenoar,  the  16th  day 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  and  the  18ui 
day  of  the  other  months.  The  8  days  preced- 
ing the  ides  were  named  from  it,  and  styled  the 
1st,  2d,  8d,  &o.,  day  before  the  ides.  Under 
the  empire  the  senate  sat  regularly  on  the  ides 
and  on  the  calends,  with  the  exception  of  the. 
ides  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  Caosar^s  death, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  diei  aUr, 

IDIOOT,  or  Idiotot,  a  term  now  used  to  ex- 
press a  condition  of  mental  imbecility,  though 
uiis  idea-  was  not  originally  containea  in  the 
root  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  idiot  (id««nif) 
among  the  Greeks  was  primarily  the  private 
individual,  in  distinction  from  the  man  who 
participated  in  public  affairs;  next,  as  the 
educated  classes,  especially  in  Sparta,  where 
the  word  is  believea  to  have  originated,  alone 
took  part  in  puUio  life,  idiMn^r  came  to  mean 
an  ignorant  or  unlettered  man ;  and  finally, 
as  ignorance  tended  to  mental  degradation, 
it  was  applied  to  one  who  did  not  possess  the 
capacity  to  learn.  Numerous  attempts  have 
been  made  to  define  idiocy,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  Most  psychol- 
ogists at  the  present  day  regard  it  as  an  arrest 
of  mental  development,  either  from  congenital 
defect  or  disease  occurring  subsequent  to  birth, 
in  which  the  will  has  but  partial  control  over  the 
muscular  system,  and  external  impressions  are 
not  readily  communicated  to  the  mind.  Dr.  E. 
S6guin,  perhaps  the  most  philosophical  author 
who  has  yet  written  upon  the  subject,  considers 
idiocv  as  a  prolonged  infancy,  in  which,  the  in- 
fantile grace  and  intelligence  having  passed 
away,  tibe  feeble  muscular  development  and 
mental  weakness  of  that  earliest  stage  of  srowth 
alone  remain.  Dr.  Sftgert  of  Berlin,  a  high  au- 
thority on  the  sublect,  on  the  other  hand,  re* 
C^rds  it  as  depencQng  upon  a  faulty  organiza- 
tion of  the  brain.  Psychologists  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  classification  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  idiooj :  1,  idiocy  proper,  divided 
into  conffenital  idiocy,  and  that  which  is  the 
result  of  disease  occurring  in  childhood ;  2, 
cretinism ;  8,  imperfect  and  irregular  develop- 
ment, as  manifested  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
possess  some  faculties  in  their  fhU  power,  while 
others  are  deficient.  Some  writers  also  add 
moral  idiocy,  or  arrested  development  of  the 
moral  sense,  while  the  physical  and  intellectual 
powers  are  not  deficient ;  but  the  propriety  of 
this  addition  is  not  fbUy  settled.  Fatuity,  or  the 
mental  blight  resulting  from  disease  or  disor- 
ganization of  the  brain  in  adults,  though  resem- 
bling idiocy  in  its  apparent  results,  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished firom  it ;  it  is  a  disease  incapable  of 
any  amelioration. — ^Idiocy  has  existed  in  all  ages 
and  countries.  There  is  no  language,  either  of 
Europe'or  Asia,  which  has  not  among  its  earli- 
est words  one  or  more  expressive  of  this  mental 
condition.    The  Justinian  code  regarded  idiots 


as  incapable  of  holding  property;  and  by  the 
codes  of  Europe  at  the  present  dtty  they  are,  if 
they  inherit  property  and  their  parents  are  d^d, 
placed  under  strict  guardianship.  The  manses 
aarigned  for  idiocy  are  numerous,  and  not  all 
of  them  well  ascertained.  Intermarriage  of 
near  rehitives^  intemperance  in  eatinff  or  drink- 
ing, and  especially  sexual  cangress  leading  to 
conception  while  one  or  both  parties  areintoxi- 
eated,  excess  of  sexual  indulgence  or  aolitazy 
vice,  griei^  fnght,  or  sudden  and  alarming  sick- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  mother  during  gesta- 
tion, the  habitual  use  of  water  impregnated  with 
magnesian  salts,  bad  and  insufSdent  food,  im- 
pure air,  hereditary  inssnity,  and  eorofuloos  or 
qrphilitic  taint,  are  the  most  commonly  alleged 
causes  of  oongenital  idiocy.  Oonvnlaons^  epi- 
leptic fits,  hy^ooephalus,  and  other  diseases  d 
the  brain,  small  pox,  scarlatina,  and  measles, 
blows  on  the  head,  or  the  translation  of  scrofn- 
lous  or  other  eruptive  diseases  to  the  brain,  are 
the  usual  influences  which  arrest  mentsl  devel- 
opment in  children.  The  causes  of  cretinism 
have  been  stated  under  that  head. — ^No^attempt 
is  known  to  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
condition  of  Idiots  till  the  17th  century.  When 
St  Vincent  de  Paul  took  charge  of  the  priory  of 
St.  Lazarus,  he  gathered  a  few  idiots,  and,  fit- 
ting up  a  room  in  the  priory  for  their  accom- 
modation, took  diarge  of  them  in  person,  and 
attempted  to  instruct  them.  His  labors,  though 
continued  for  many  years,  seem  not  to  have 
been  very  successnil.  The  next  effort  was 
made  by  the  eminent  philosopher  and  surgeon 
Itard,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Oondillac.  In 
1801  a  wild  boy  was  found  in  the  forests  of 
Avepon.  and  brought  to  Itard,  who  hoped 
to  find  in  his  instruction  the  means  of  veri- 
fying the  philosophical  theories  d  his  master, 
and  labored  patiently  for  0  years  to  develop 
his  intellectual  faculties  by  means  of  sensa- 
tions. The  young  savage  proved  to  be  an 
idiot  of  low  grade,  and  hence  unfit  for  the 
experiment;  but  the  attempt  to  instmct  him 
had  satisfied  Itard  that  it  was  poasihie  to  ele- 
vate the  mental  condition  of  idiots.  His  im- 
mense practice,  and  the  severe  suffering  induced 
by  the  malady  which  finally  caused  his  death, 
prevented  him  from  devoting  madi  time  to  the 
subject;  but  he  had  gathered  many  facta,  and 
these  he  committed  to  his  pupil.  Dr.  Edward 
S^ffuin,  who  entered  upon  the  work  as  a  labor 
of  lov&  and  devoted  several  years  to  a  thorough 
researcn  into  the  causes  and  philosophy  of 
idiocy,  and  the  best  methods  of  treating  it 
Meantime  others  had  become  interested  in  the 
subject.  In  1818,  and  for  several  years  subse- 
quently, the  effort  was  made  to  instruct  idiot 
children  at  the  American  asylum  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  Hartford,  Ck)nn. ;  the  measure  of 
success  was  not  lan^e,  but  tiieir  physical  con- 
dition was  improved,  and  some  of  them  were 
taught  to  converse  in  the  sign  language.  In 
1819  Dr.  Richard  Pool  of  Edinburgh,  in  an  essay 
on  education,  advocated  the  establishment  of 
an  institntion  for  imbeciles.    In  1884  Dr.  Bel- 
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homme  of  Paiis  pabUabed  aaeissay  on  the  possi- 
bility of  improYlDg  the  condition  of  idiots ;  and 
in  1828  a  few  were  inatrnoted  for  a  short  time 
at  the  Bic^tre,  one  of  the  large  insane  hospitals 
of  Paris.  In  1881 K  Fabret  attempted  the  same 
work  at  the  Salp^tridre,  another  hospital  for 
the  insane  in  the  same  city.  Neither  of  these 
efforts  met  with  snfScient  snocess  to  be  con- 
tinued. In  1888  Dr.  Yoisin,  a  French  physiol- 
ogist and  phrenolog^t,  organized  a  school  for 
imots  in  Paris,  bat  it  was  not  of  long  doration. 
In  1889,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Lenret,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Bic^tre,  he  revived 
the  school  for  idiots  in  that  hospital,  and  sab- 
seqnentlf  placed  it  under  the  charge  of  M.  Val- 
ine. In  1888  Dr.  S^guin  opened  a  school  for 
idiots  in  Paris,  and  was  soon  so  saocessful  that 
the  school  in  the  Bic^tre  was  placed  under  his 
charae;  and  within  8  years  he  received  from 
the  French  academy,  whose  committee  had  care- 
fully tested  his  system  of  instruction,  a  testimo- 
nial of  their  approval.  The  previous  efforts  for 
the  instruction  of  idiots  had  been  made  with  no 
definite  ideas  of  their  psychological  condition, 
but  in  the  vain  hope  that,  somehow,  knowledge 
might  be  imparted  to  them.  We  have  seen  that 
these  efforts  failed,  or  rather  they  were  only 
successful  in  im^iroving  to  some  slight  extent 
the  personal  habits  of  the  idiots,  and  teaching 
them  to  do  a  few  things  by  rote.  Dr.  S^guin 
proceeded  on  an  entirely  different  plan ;  start- 
ing with  the  postulate  that  idiocy  is  only  a  pro- 
longed infimcy,  he  consulted  nature  as  to  the 
mode  by  which  the  physical  powers  are  culti- 
vated and  the  mind  educated  in  the  infant  He 
found  in  idiot  children  the  infantile  fondness  for 
bright  colors,  and  availed  himself  of  it  to  teach 
them  the  distinctions  of  color  and  form;  he 
noticed  their  liking  for  playthings,  and  furnish- 
ed them  with  builders^  olocks,  cups  and  balls. 
And  other  toys,  by  which  he  could  instruct 
them  in  number,  form,  and  size;  he  next  taught 
them  words,  not  letters  (these  came  later), 
and  the  meaning  of  words  by  pictures ;  the  re- 
fractory organs  of  speech,  not  yet  fully  under 
tiie  control  of  the  will,  were  moulded  and  ma- 
nipulated, until  they  could  utter  the  sounds  he 
desired ;  the  eye,  the  foot,  the  hand,  were  edu- 
cated by  the  use  of  steps,  dumb  heOa,  and  other 
gymnastic  exercises;  as  fast  as  they  could  com- 
prehend them,  ideas— «t  first  only  concrete,  but 
afterward,  as  they  attained  to  higher  consdous- 
nesfl^  those  of  an  abstract  character— were  in- 
stilled into  their  minds.  The  moral  nature  was 
cultivated  at  times  by  simple  instruction,  but 
oftener  by  a  pure  example.  The  process  Was 
long,  but  in  die  end  it  triumphed.  Dr.  S^guin 
continued  the  instruction  of  idiots  in  Paris  till 
1848,  a  part  of  the  time  in  a  private  establish- 
ment, and  in  1846  published  his  treatise  on  the 
treatment  of  idiocy,  which  placed  him  at  once 
in  the  firont  rank  of  living  psychologists.  In 
1848  he  visited  the  United  States,  and  assisted 
in  the  organization  and  improvement  of  several 
institutions  for  idiot  instruction ;  and  nnoe  1856 
he  hm  reuded  in  Ohio.    Two  years)  before  86* 


gain  oornmenoed  his  school  for  idiots  in  Faria^ 
Dr.  GuggenbUhl  began  his  experiments  in  re- 
gard to  the  treatment  of  cretins  in  Switzerland, 
ahready  detailed  under  GuooxitBOHL  and  Obb- 
TmisM;  and  4  years  later,  S&gert,  a  teacher 
of  deaf  mutes  at  Berlin,  began  to  receive  idi- 
otic pupils,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  medicine  in  order  the  better  to  understand 
their  physiological  condition.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  difference  between  his  views  ox 
the  pathology  of  idiocy  and  those  of  Dr.  S<&guin. 
He  relies  to  seme  extent  upon  medication  in 
the  treatment  of  idiotic  chilaren ;  and  as  many 
of  those  under  his  charge  have  some  taint  of 
cretinism,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  required 
there.  In  the  methods  of  instruction  he  does 
not,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  differ  materially 
firom  S^guin.  In  1846  the  results  said  to  have 
followed  Dr.  GnggenbOhl's  labors  on  the  Abend- 
berg,  the  success  of  Dr.  S^guin,  and  of  M.  Val- 
ine, who  had  adopted  his  plans  at  Paris,  and  the 
publication  of  Dr.  S4guin's  work,  roused  some 
of  the  English  philanthropists  to  attempt  the 
instruction  of  idiots  in  that  country.  The  first 
schools  in  England  were  small,  and  were  sus- 
tained by  some  benevolent  ladies,  in  the  towns 
of  Lancaster,  Bath,  Ipswich,  and  Brighton.  In 
1847  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  an  institu- 
tion in  some  degree  commensurate  with  the 
wants  of  the  dass  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
In  this  movement  Dr.  John  Oonolly,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  and 
Sir  S.  Morton  Peto  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  zeal  and  liberality.  They  first  rented  ex- 
tensive buildincs,  formerly  the  residence  of  a 
noblemazL  at  Hlghgate,  near  London,  and  a  rail- 
way hotel  at  Colchester,  for  the  accommodation 
of  idiotic  pupils,  and  then,  by  great  exertion, 
secured  a  sufficient  subscription  to  enable  them 
to  erect  an  a^lum  with  400  beds  for  a  i>erma- 
nent  institution.  Tliis  edifice,  known  as  the 
royal  idiot  asylum,  at  Earlswood,  Surrey,  was 
completed  in  1856,  at  a  cost,  including  fixtures, 
of  nearly  $875,000.  Their  funds  do  not  allow 
them  to  receive  the  full  number  they  can  ac- 
commodate. The  establishment  at  Colchester, 
now  known  as  Essex  hall,  is  still  maintained  as 
a  distinct  institution,  though  under  the  same 
management.  There  are  two  idiot  asylums  in 
Scotland :  one  at  Baldoran,  near  Dundee,  on  the 
estate  of  Sir  John  Ogilvie,  founded  in  1858,  and 
supported  by  Su:  John  and  Lady  Ogilvie ;  the 
other  at  Edinburgh,  founded  in  1855  by  Drs.  Cold- 
stream and  J.  Smith,  and  now  under  the  charge 
of  Dr.  David  Brodie.  At  the  Hanwell  insane 
asjrlum,  England,  there  is  a  department  for  adult 
idiots,  but  they  receive  no  instruction. — ^In  the 
United  States,  the  movement  for  the  instruction 
of  idiots  commenced  almost  simultaneously  in 
New  York  and  Massachusetts.  There  had  been 
efforts  made,  in  isolated  cases  (apart  from  the 
attempts  at  the  American  agylum  already  re- 
ferred to),  to  instruct  idiot  children,  in  the  Per- 
Idns  institution  for  the  blind  in  Boston,  and  in 
the  New  York  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  as 
early  as  1888  or  1889;  but  the  feasibility  of 
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orsanixinff  an  institation  for  thdr  troatment 
and  training  does'  not  Mem  to  hare  been 
thoQgbt  o^  till  the  attention  of  philanthro- 
pists was  drawn  to  It  by  the  eloqnent  letters 
of  l£r.  Georse  Bnmner,  describing  his  visits 
to  the  sofaools  of  IL  V  all6e  and  Dr.  B^goin 
in  Paris.  These  letters  were  published  in  1845, 
and  Dr.  8.  B.  Woodward,  long  known  as  the 
saperintendent  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  Frederic  F.  Baokos 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  soon  after  corresponded 
upon  the  subject  Dr.  Backus  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  K.  T.  state  senate  in  the  antomn 
of  1845;  and  in  Jan.  1846;  read  a  report  which 
he  had  drawn  up  on  the  subject  of  idiot  instruc* 
tion,  and  the  necessity  of  an  institution  for  the 
purpose.  A  few  weeks  later  he  reported  a  bill 
for  sndi  an  institution.  During  the  same  month 
a  bill  passed  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  ap* 
pointing  a  commission  to  inyestig^  theconm* 
tion  of  the  idiots  of  Massachusetts,  and  report 
on  the  necessity  of  measures  for  their  instruc- 
tion. The  result  was  the  establishment  of  an  ex* 
perimental  school  in  Oct  1848,  and  subsequent- 
ly, in  1851,  of  a  permanent  institution  under 
the  name  of  the  '^Massachusetts  school  for  idi* 
otic  and  feeble-minded  youth.^*  Meantime,  Dr. 
Heryey  B.  Wilbur,  a  yoong  physician  of  Barre, 
Mass.,  had  opened  a  school  for  idiot  children 
in  Barre,  in  July.  1848.  In  1851  the  institution 
whose  organisation  Dr.  Backus  had  sought  in 
1846,  but  which  by  adverse  influences  had  been 
delayed,  was  finally  established,  first  as  an  ex- 
perimental school  at  Albany,  and  subsequentiy 
as  a  permanent  state  asylum  at  Byracose.  The 
state  in  1855  erected  a  fine  edifice  for  it  at  Sy- 
racuse, at  a  cost  of  between  $80,000  and  $90,- 
000,  with  accommodations  for  150  pupils.  It 
has  been  from  the  first  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Wilbur,  who  was  called  from  Barre  to  orffanixe 
the  experimental  schooL  It  is  now  fufl.  In 
1852  a  'draining  school  for  idiots^*  was  estab- 
lished at  Germantown,  Penn.,  which  received 
aid  from  the  state.  In  1857,  having  received  a 
ffrant  from  the  state,  and  liberal  subscriptions 
from  individuals,  its  trustees  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  at  Media,  Penn.,  about  20  m.  from  Phil- 
adelphia,* and  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  a  state  asylum,  which  they  now 
occupy.  This  institution  is  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Parish.  The  legiskture  of  Ohio  in  1857  organ- 
ized an  experimental  school,  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  institution  for 
idiots,  at  Columbus,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  B.  J. 
Patterson.  There  are  also  Sprivate  schools  for 
idiots  and  imbeciles  in  the  United  States,  viz : 
the  original  school  at  Barre,  Mass.,  founded  by 
Dr.  Wubur,  and  since  1851  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  George  Brown;  a  school  for  idiot  children 
at  Harlem,  N.  T.,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  J. 
B.  Richards,  formerly  saperintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  training  school ;  and  a  school  for 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded  children  at  LakeviUe, 
Litchfield  oo.,  Oonn.,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  H. 
M.  Eniffht. — ^The  American  schools  have  gen- 
eraUyadopted  Dr.  S^goin^s  methods  of  instnuv 


tion,  with  some  modifications.  The  gymnaiston 
is  relied  upon  for  developing  the  physical  sys- 
tem, and  rousing  and  fixing  the  attention.  The 
rudiments  of  arithmetic  are  taught,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  pupils  are  able  to  add, 
subtract,  multiply,  and  divide,  in  numbers  bdow 
100 ;  bat,  in  most  cases,  they  graro  the  idea  of 
numbers  with  great  difficulty.  Id.  geography 
they  make  more  progress.  In  penmanship  and 
drawing  many  of  them  are  very  expert,  and 
most  of  the  girls  and  some  of  the  boys  exhibit 
considerable  skill  in  needle- work,  (hie  boy  at 
Syracuse  has  invented  a  machine  for  which  a 
patent  has  been  secored.  In  moral  training 
they  have  generally  exhibited  a  remarkable  sus- 
ceptibility for  improvement.  The  American 
schools  do  not  for  the  most  part  receive  chil- 
dren above  16  years  of  age,  and  prefer  those 
not  over  12,  as  those  who  are  older  have  be- 
come so  fixed  in  awkward  and  sometimes  vi- 
cious habits,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
overcome  them.  In  the  royal  institution  at 
Earlswood,  England,  on  the  contrary,  pupils 
are  taken  at  all  ages,  some  even  SO  years  old, 
or  more;  they  receive  very  littie  intellectaal 
instruction,  but  are  tanght  to  sew,  knit,  make 
mats,  shoM,  4^.,  and  ei^oy  carefrd  religious 
tnuning.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  in 
this  institution  are  not  truly  idiots,  but  vdeble- 
minded  persons,  and  of  slow  and  imperfect  de- 
velopment The  continental  schools  are  mostiy 
small;  and  while  some  of  them,  as  for  instance 
those  at  Berlin,  Winterbach,  Gohlls,  Bendori; 
and  the  Hague,  are  conducted  with  mudi  abil- 
ity, others  have  fiiUen  into  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing the  children  to  repeat  a  few  things  by  rote, 
and  pay  small  regard  to  awakening  iimependent 
thought. — ^It  is  estimated  tiiat  of  idiots  not  af- 
fected by  epilepsy,  who  are  brought  under  in- 
struction in  childhood,  from  i  to  i^  may  be  made 
capable  of  performing  t^e  ordinary  duties  of 
life  with  tolerable  ability.  They  may  learn  to 
read  and  write,  to  understand  the  elementary 
facts  of  geography,  history,  and  arithmetic,  to 
labor  in  the  mechanic  arts  under  proper  super- 
vision, and  to  attain  sufficient  knowledge  of  gov- 
ernment and  morals  to  fhlfil  many  of  tiie  duties 
of  a  citizen.  A  larger  class,  probably  \  of  the 
whole,  will  become  cleanly,  quiet,  able  perbaps 
to  read  and  write  imperfectiy,  and  to  perfonn 
under  the  direction  of  others  many  kinds  of 
work  requiring  littie  thought.  This  class,  if 
neglected  after  leaving  schcm,  will  be  likely  to 
relapse  into  many  of  their  early  habits  A  small 
number,  perhaps  the  most  promising  at  enter- 
ing, ^ill  make  littie  or  bo  progreasL  Nor  can 
the  result  in  any  particular  case  be  predicted 
beforehand,  and  no  methods  of  instmotion  yet 
adopted  will  invariably  develop  the  slamberinc 
intellect,  and  confirm  and  correct  the  enfeebled 
or  depraved  will. — ^In  tiie  following  table  wepre- 
sent  a  view,  necesssErily  imperfect,  but  derived 
fh>m  the  latest  sources,  of  the  schools  fior  idiot 
instruction  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  rather  the  average  than 
the  exact  number  attending  at  any  one  date. 
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— ^The  nnmber  of  idiots  and  their  proportion  to 
fbe  population  cannot  be  aaoertained  with  any 
Bttinaotory degree  of  aoenraej.  Nocensassta- 
tistios  are  to  be  trusted ;  in  a  district  where  one 
oensas  taker  wonld  report  none,  another  might 
find  80.  It  is  very  dimcnlt  to  persuade  iNffentSi 
fh>m  whom  the  retoms  are  nsaally  ootained, 
that  their  children  are  idiots.  Some  of  the  worst 
oases  in  idiot  asjlnms  were  brooffht  there  by 
their  fHends,  not  as  idiots,  bat  as  being  a  litUe 
peculiar  in  thdr  habitsi  The  eflEort  has  been 
made  in  Massachusetts,  Oonneoticut,  and  OMo^ 
to  obtain  returns  firom  physicians,  clergymen^ 
and  town  officers,  but  with  yery  moderate  sno- 
cess.  So  fiir  as  these  returns  go,  however,  they 
show  a  much  greater  prevalence  of  idiocy  than 
Is  generally  supposed*  Taking  returns  received 
frmn  towns  in  different  sections  of  these  states, 
and  averagiuff  the  results,  we  think  it  is  consider- 
ably within  ^e  truth  to  estimate  that  6  persons 
in  every  1,000  are  either  idiots,  w  of  such  im- 
perfect mental  development  as  to  be  of  little  or 
no  service  to  the  community.  In  some  portions 
of  Grieat  Britain,  as  for  instance  Lancashire  in 
England,  or  the  highlands  of  Scotiand,  the  pro* 
poraon  is  considerably  larger  than  wis;  and 
m  the  monntidnous  districts  of  the  continent, 
where  orettniBm  abounds,  it  ranires  ftom  S  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  populatiim.— The  enthusiasm 
of  philanthropists  has  led  to  the  expectation  of 
higner  results  from  the  tn^ing  and  instruction 
of  idiots  Uum  have  yet  been  or  are  Hkely  to  be 
realized.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of 
those  under  instruction  will  make  little  or  no 
inteUectualprogreis;  the  mind  is  too  thickly 


shrouded  for  the  light  to  reach  it.  The  condition 
of  others,  and  especially  those  suffering  from  ep- 
ilepsy, a  very  frequent  concomitant  of  idiocy,  Is 
still  more  hopdess.  The  training  school  may 
slightly  improve  their  physical  condition,  but 
that  is  all.  There  is  however  a  large  number,  and 
those  often  apparently  the  worst  cases  when  ad- 
mitted, who  will  attain  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  intelliflence  under  judicious  instruction,  and 
will  develop  sufficient  ability  to  be  capable,  un- 
der the  direction  of  others,  of  acquiring  a  liveli- 
hood.— ^The  following  works  on  idiocy  may  be 
consulted :  Dr.  Richwd  Poole,  '*  Essay  on  Edu- 
cation*' (first  published  in  the  ^' Edinburgh  En- 
cydopflBdia,"  1819,  afterward  in  a  separate  vol- 
ume, 1825) ;  Dr.  Kiepc6,  ^*  Qoitre  and  Cretinism'' 
(Paris,  1845);  Dr.  E.  S6gnin,  TraUemmU  m&rdl^ 
Ac,  d€9  idioU  (Paris,  1846);  "Reporto  of  the 
Royal  Institution  for  Idioto"  (London,  1847- 
'60) ;  *^  Reports  of  Cbmmissioners  on  loiocy  in 
Massachusetts"  (Boston,  1848-'9);  Dr.  Louis 
GuggenbQhl,  ^^Oretinism  and  its  Treatment'* 
mem,  1848) ;  **  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Tonth" 
(1848-'60);  ^^  Report  of  the  Commissioners  cre- 
ated by  the  King  of  Sardinia  for  the  Study  of 
Cretinism"  (Turin,  1860) ;  Dr.  Stolst,  '^Re- 
searches on  Idiocy  and  Cretinism  in  Norway" 
(Chri8tiania,1851);  M.  Huberts,  "^  Statistical 
Studies  on  Idiocy"  (Copenhaffen,  1861);  Dr. 
Stark,  *'  Mental  Alienation  and  Idiocy  in  Eng- 
land, bootland,  and  Ireland,"  14th  volume  of  stiU 
tistioal  society's  ''Journal"  (1861);  "Reports 
of  the  New  York  State  Asylum  for  loots'* 
(1851-'60);  Dr.  Coldstream,  "Essay  on  Idio- 
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ot"  (Edinbargfa,  1862)';  Dr.  Esohriohl  ''On 
the  Possibility  of  Educatinff  Idiotic  Obildren  to 
become  Useful  Members  of  Society^^  (Oopenhar 
gen.  1854);  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  "Idiot Tndn- 
ing,  a  Lecture"  (London,  1865) ;  Dr.  W.  Blaokie, 
"Cretinism  and  Idiocy"  (Edinburgh,  1865); 
"Report  of  Commiseioners  on  Idiocy  in  Oon- 
necticut"  (New  Haven,  1856) ;  Dr.  L.  P.  Brock- 
ett,  "Idiots  and  the  Efforts  for  their  Improve- 
ment" (Hartford,  1866);  Dr.  Ferd.  Kern,  "  Es- 
say  on  Idiot  Instruction"  in  Allgemeine  Zeit- 
9ehT\ft  fur  PtychiatfriB  (1857) ;  James  Abbot, 
"  Handbook  of  Idiotcy"  OiOndon,  1867). 

IDOOBASE,  a  mineral  species  of  the  garnet 
section  of  the  silicates,  named  from  Gr.  cidtt, 
to  see,  and  Kpao-cs,  mixture,  indicating  resem- 
blance to  other  species  in  its  crystalline  forms. 
It  occurs  variously  colored,  as  brown,  sulphur 
yellow,  gpeen,  and  blue;  and  of  vitreous,  fre- 
quently somewhat  resinous  lustre.  Its  hard- 
ness is  6.6 ;  specific  gravity,  8.36-^.46.  It  was 
first  observea  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  and 
was  called  Yesuvian.  Numerous  localities  of 
it  are  known  in  gneiss  rocks,  serpentine  and 
granular  limestone.  It  is  particularly  abundant 
at  Parsonsfield  and  Phippsburg,  Me.,  occurring 
in  massive  forms  as  well  as  in  crystals. 

IDRIA,  a  mining  town  of  the  circle  of  Adels- 
berg,  duchy  of  Oamiola,  in  Austrian  Dlyria,  82 
m.  S.  K  E.  from  Trieste,  and  85  m. W.  S. W.  from 
Laybaoh ;  pop.  ^400.  The  town  is  situated  in 
a  deep,  narrow  Alpine  valley,  on  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name.  It^  (quicksilver  mines  are  the 
second  in  importance  in  Europe,  and  now  pro- 
duce annually  about  8.000  cwt,  beside  about  660 
c  wt.  of  artificial  oinnaoar.  The  rich  hepatic  mer- 
curial ore  is  found  in  a  formation  of  day  slate 
forming  a  bed  in  compact  limestone.  *  The  ex* 
cavsUions  are  horizontal  galleries  di v^ging  from 
a  shaft  which  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  more 
than  1,000  feet.  The  entrance  is  from  the 
dMos$^  a  building  within  the  town.  Descent 
is  accomplished  partly  by  some  800  steps  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  partly  by  ladders.  The  miners 
are  a  uniformea  coips,  600  in  number,  and  the 
service  is  eagerly  sought  for,  the  higher  rate  of 
wa^  iBid  contingent  advantages  bemg  balanced 
agamst  the  unhealthiness  of  the  occupation. 
The  mines  were  discovered  in  1497,  and  are  the 
property  of  the  crown.  Amsterdam  was  for- 
merlv  the  chief  market  for  the  quicksilver,  for 
SouUi  American  account,  but  it  is  now  sent  to 
.  Yienna  for  use  in  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

IDUMifiA  (the  Greek  form  of  the  Semitic 
name  Edom),  the  country  around  Mt*  Seir,  ex« 
tending  K  and  E.  from  Mt  Horeb  to  the 
southern  border  of  Canaan.  Its  more  ancient 
name  was  Seir,  which  it  derived  from  a  patri- 
arch of  its  early  inhabitants,  the  Horims  ^eut 
ii.  12,  22).  It  was  peopled  oy  the  descendants 
of  Esau,  and  was  aadea  to  the  Israelitish  mon- 
archy by  David.  The  Edomites  recovered  their 
independence  during  the  reign  of  Joram  over 
Judab,  and  avengedthemselves  on  the  Jews  by 
their  cruelties  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
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KebuQhadneKar.  They  were  able  to  extend 
their  power  as  fax  north  as  Hebron,  while  thdr 
ancient  seats  were  invaded  and  ooonpled  by  the 
Nabathnan  Arabs.  The  Idumea  of  Uoman  and 
the  later  Jewish  writers^  therefore,  embraces 
parts  df  southern  Palestine  and  northern  Arabia 
retrffia.  The  Maccabees  sulgected  the  Ida- 
maumS)  and  an  Idumiean  dynasty  was  sobse- 
quently  established  on  the  Jewish  throne.  (See 
Hkbod.)  In  the  Augustan  age,  Idomaaa  and 
Judffia  were  often  used  indiscriminately  byBo- 
man  writers,  but  the  former  disappears  tnm. 
history  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

IFfXAND,  August  Wilhxuc,  a  German 
actor  and  dramatist,  bom  in  Hanover,  April 
19, 1769,  died  in  BerlLo,  Sept  22, 1814.  At 
the  aoe  of  18  he  eloped  from  home  and  made 
hi9  debut  upon  the  stage  at  €k>tha,  in  one  of 
EngeVs  comedies,  in  wMch  he  took  the  part  of 
an  old  Jew.  In  1779  he  Joined  the  theatrical 
comp'any  at  Mannheim,  and  was  the  leading 
actor  in  this  city  when  in  the  latter  part  of 
1781  Schiller  put  into  his  hands  the  manuficript 
of  the  '^  Bobbers.'*  The  play  was  produced  m 
the  succeeding  January,  with  Ifflana  in  the  part 
of  Franz  Moor,  and  the  success  which  attended 
the  representation  at  once  brought  Schiller  into 
notice,  and  confirmed  the  rising  reputation  of 
Iffland.  The  latter  remained  in  MitnnVjin 
until  1796,  when  he  was  invited  to  Berlin  to 
assume  the  direction  of  the  national  theatre  of 
that  city.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  general 
durector  of  all  the  royal  playa,  and  abwit  the 
same  time  made  an  extended  professional  tour 
through  Germany.  From  the  commencement 
of  his  career  IfOand  cultivated  dramatic  com- 
position, and  in  time  became  not  leas  cel€^ntf«d 
as  a  playwright  than  as  an  actor.  His  playa^ 
chiefly  of  the  dass  known  as  the  domestic  dra- 
ma, were  very  successful  in  their  day,  and  are 
still  occasionally  performed  on  the  German 
sta^ ;  but  the  vem  of  lachrymose  aentim^ 
which  pervades  them  is  less  ]>alatable  to  the 
present  than  to  former  generations.  Among 
the  best  of  his  works  are  Die  Jdger^  Der  &pi^ 
leTy  Die  Bagmtohen^  &o*  A  collection  of*^  47 
of  them  was  published  in  16  vols,  in  Leipdc  in 
1798-1802,  including  a  memoir  of  his  theatrical 
career.  Subsequent  volumes  contuning  other 
pieces  were  published  in  1807-9  and  in  1827; 
and  in  1844  his  select  works  appeared. 

IGLAIJ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  Austria,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Iglawa,  49  m.  W.  N.  W.  from 
BrtUm ;  pop.  about  14^000.  It  consists  of  the 
town  proper,  which  is  walled,  and  8  anburbi^ 
and  contams  a  military  school. 

IGNATIUS,  Saint,  sumamed  Theophoma, 
one  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  chur^,  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  1st  and  early  part  of 
the  2d  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Syria  or 
Asia  Minor,  and  succeeded  Evodius  as  h\^bop 
of  Antioch  about  A.  D.  69.  Ignatiua  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  apostles,  and,  according 
to  TheoMioret,  was  consecrated  by  St.  Peter  him- 
self. He  had  been  a  hearer,  and  was  probably 
a  convert  of  the  apostle  John.    On  the  oatbroak 
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of  the  penecalMm  under  Thrfan,  he  was  hrooght 
before  that  emperor  at  Antioch^  and,  after  ex- 
amination, was  condemned  to  be  taken  to  Rome 
and  there  thrown  to  wild  beasts.  This  sentence 
was  carried  into  execution,  Dec.  20,  107,  or 
116.  His  remains  are  said  to  haye  been  col- 
lected by  the  faithful  and  reoonyeyed  to  Anti- 
ooh,  where  they  were  interred.  During  the 
journey  of  Ignatius  to  Rome,  he  addressed  ya- 
rioQs  epistles  to  the  churches  of  Asia  and  to  in- 
diyidnals,  and  one  to  the  Ohristians  of  the  city 
whither  he  was  going  to  be  martyred.  Fifteen 
of  these  letters  haye  come  down  to  us,  but  in 
so  corrupt  a  state  that  many  critics  haye  pro- 
nounced the  ^^reater  number  of  them  spurious. 
The  best  edition  of  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Ig- 
natius is  that  of  Cotelerius  (Amsterdam,  1724). 
There  are  two  English  tran^tions  of  them,  one 
by  Archbishop  Wake,  the  other  by  Gureton. 

IGNATIUS,. Baint,  patriarch  of  Oonstanti- 
nople,  bom  in  798,  diea  Oct.  28,  878.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  the  emperor  Michael  L,  and 
his  original  name  was  Nicetas ;  but  on  the  de- 
position of  his  father  by  Leo  the  Armenian,  he 
was  made  a  eunuch  by  Leo  and  entered  a  mon- 
astery, assuming  the  name  of  Ignatius.  He  was 
raised  to  the  patriarchate  in  846.  He  was  an 
enemy  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  would  not  suffer 
Qregorins  Asbestus,  bishop  of  Syracuse,  to  be 
present  at  his  consecration,  because  of  his  heter- 
odoxy. Haying  in  857  refused  to  admit  Bardas, 
brother  of  the  empress  Theodora,  as  a  commu- 
nicant, on  account  of  the  reported  immorality 
of  his  life,  the  offender  caused  him  to  be  de- 
posed, and  Photius  to  be  elected  patriarch  in 
his  place.  After  his  deposition  he  was  treated 
with  tiie  greatest  cruelty,  and  banished  to  My- 
tilene ;  but  when  Basil  the  Macedonian  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  867,  he  was  recalled  from  exile. 

IGNIS  FATUUS,  a  flickering  light  seen  at 
night  oyer  tlie  surface  of  manby  ^unds  or 
grareyards.  Sometimes  it  moyes  quietly  along, 
resemoling  the  light  of  a  lantern  carried  in  the 
hand ;  and  again  it  appears  not  alone,  but  two 
or  three  tooeUier  dancing  merrily  up  and  down. 
In  the  night  mists  it  seems  like  the  light  from 
some  neighboring  house ;  and  many  a  trayeller 
has  been  enticed  by  its  false  promise,  and  led 
into  dangerous  bogs,  from  which  he  found  no 
escape  till  the  appearance  of  the  morning  light. 
It  is  not  strange  that  a  character  of  mystery 
should  haye  attached  to  this  luminoua  appear- 
ance, and  that  the  ignorant  should  haye  ascribed 
its  occurrence  to  some  eyU  spirit  They  called 
it  ''Will  o'  the  wi^''  and  *' Jack  with  a  lan- 
tem,^^  and  this  imaginary  person  is  often  alluded 
to  by  the  old  English  poets ;  thusPamell,  in  his 
"FaaryTale^': 

Then  Wni,  who  bean  the  yritpj  tx^ 
To  tnil  th«  Bwaina  unong  the  mln. 

It  is  commonly  belieyed  that  the  light  retires 
before  one  who  pursues  it ;  and  this  notion  is 
confirmed  by  the  statements  of  some  obseryers, 
and  disproyed  by  those  of  others.  In  yol.  xyi. 
of  the  *'  American  Journal  ci  Science,'^  p.  246, 
ingtancea  are  noticed,  in  a  paper  by  the  Bey. 


up  with  the  light,  one  man  catching  it  in  his 
hat,  but  finding  nothing  there,  m  Milner*s 
"  Gallery  of  Nature,"  p.  544,  is  recorded  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Blesson,  who  carefUly  inyes^gat- 
ed  the  phenomena  in  the  forest  of  Gorbitz,  in 
Brandenburg.  On  a  marshy  spot  he  obseryed 
bluish  purple  fiames  at  night,  wnere  bubbles  of 
air  issued  during  the  day.  These  flames  retired 
as  he  ai^roach^  in  consequence,  he  supposed, 
of  the  air  bemg  agitated  by  his  moyement  On 
standing  perfectly  still  they  soon  appeared  with- 
in reach ;  and  then,  careftOly  guarding  against 
disturbing  the  air  by  his  breath,  he  succeeded 
in  singeing  a  piece  of  paper,  which  became 
coyered  with  a  yiscous  moisture.  At  last,  using 
a  narrow  slip  of  p^er,  he  had  the  pleasure  oF 
seeing  it  takid  fire.  By  disturbmg  the  air  oyer  the 
spot  he  caused  the  flames  to  disappear  entirely, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  after  quiet  was  restored 
they  appeared  agtun  oyer  the  air  bubbles,  ^pa- 
rently  without  haying  communication  with  any 
known  source  of  flame.  On  suddenly  introduc- 
ing a  torch  after  extinguishinff  the  flames,  a  kind 
of  explosion  was  heard,  and  a  red  light  was 
seen  oyer  8  or  9  square  feet  of  the  marsh,  which 
diminished  to  a  small  blue  flame  from  8i  to  8 
feet  in  height  He  concluded  that  the  cause  of 
the  ignis  fatuus  was  the  eyolution  of  inflammable 
sas  from  the  marsh,  and  that  the  flames  existed 
bv  day  as  well  as  at  night|  though  not  then  yisi- 
ble.  The  lights  seen  occasionally  oyer  church- 
yards are  of  similar  appearance  to  those  describe 
ed.  These  meteors  are  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  inflammable 
gases  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  yege- 
table  or  animal  bodies.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen, 
it  is  well  known,  bursts  into  flame  as  it  is  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  air  fh>m  the  yessels  in  which 
it  is  prepared.  It  is  produced  by  the  decay  of 
animal  matters,  and,  if  thinly  diffused  here  and 
there  oyer  the  surface  of  a  marsh,  may  present 
the  changing,  flickering  light  of  the  ignis  fatuus, 
as  difficult  to  locate  as  the  illumination  of  the 
fireflies,  for  which  it  has  been  mistaken  by  aey- 
eral  eminent  naturalists.  What  is  known  as 
marsh  gas  is  a  highly  inflammable  carburetted 
hydrogen,  which  bubbles  up  through  the  water 
that  coyers  boggy  places,  and  may  be  inflamed 
on  the  surface.  (See  Gas.)  This  may  be  ignited 
by  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  add  to  the 
extent  and  permanency  of  the  flames.  The 
small  quantity  of  these  combustible  matters 
present  in  the  air  will  account  for  the  feebleness 
of  the  flames,  which  haye  rarely  been  known  to 
set  flre  to  other  substances;  and  the  yarying 
quantity  and  purity  of  that  exhaled  would  ex- 
plain the  constantly  shifting  brightness  of  the 
light.  In  the  account  of  this  phencNnenon  in  the 
'*  Gallery  of  Nature'^  referred  to,  it  is  stated  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  snow  on 
the  summit  of  the  Apennines  appeared  enyel- 
oped  in  flame ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1698  hay 
ricks  in  Wales  were  set  on  flre  by  burning  gas- 
eous exhalations. 
IGUANA,  a  lizard  constituting  the  type  of 
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the  fiimily  igua/iUda.  The  UxoSLy  ehiraotMV 
are :  a  bodr  oovered  with  horny  Boalei)  with-* 
oat  bony  plates  or  toberolea^  not  diaposed  in 
dronlar  imbricated  series,  and  without  large 
square  plates  on  the  abdomen ;  there  is  gener* 
ally  a  orest  slong  the  back  or  the  tail ;  no  laige 
polygonal  scutes  on  the  head;  the  teeth  some- 
ttmes  in  a  common  alveolns,  and  sometunes 
nnited  to  the  free  edge  of  the  Jaws ;  tongoe 
thick,  free  only  at  tile  point,  and  without 
sheath ;  eyes  with  moyable  lids;  toes  distinct^ 
free,  and  all  nngatcnlcated.  The  very  nnmer- 
008  genera  of  thbftmily  haye  been  oonyeniently 
diyided  into  two  sab-ftmilies  by  Dnm^ril  and 
Bibron,  according  to  the  manner  in  whidi  the 
teeth  are  implanted;  in  the  plenrodonts,  iJl 
bat  one  American,  the  teeth  are  arranged  in  a 
grooye  of  the  Jaws,  are  attached  to  their  inner 
sarfiMe,  and  are  often  oarionsly  flattened  and 
serrated  on  the  free  edge ;  in  the  acrodonts,  all 
genera  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  there  is  no 
soch  grooye,  and  the  teeth  grow  npon  the  edge 
of  the  Jaws.  For  the  characters  of  the  seocmd 
sob-fiamily,  which  contains  16  genera  and  about 
60  species,  see  Draqok,  and  Stbluo,  and  the 
genus  agama^  below.    The  plenrodonts  com- 

grise  81  genera  and  more  than  100  spedes;  a/Mh 
«  and  5anZM0ttf  haye  been  already  noticed,  and 
the  only  genus  here  described  will  be  iguana 
(Laurenti).  The  characters  of  this  genus  are : 
a  yerf  large  thin  dewlap  under  the  throat; 
cephalic  plates  flat,  unequal,  and  irregular;  a 
double  row  of  small  palate  teeth ;  a  crest  on  the 
back  and  taU;  fingers  and  toes  &,  long,  of  une- 
qual lengths,  the  4th  of  the  hind  foot  yery  long; 
a  single  row  of  femoral  pores;  tail  yery  long, 
slender,  compressed,  and  coy ered  with  smaU,  reg- 
ular, imbricated,  ridged  scales.  The  common 
Iguana  (/.  tubemdata^  Laur.)  attains  a  length  of 
4  or  6  feet,  of  which  the  tail  is  about  two  ^irds ; 
it  is  found  in  tropical  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  nasal  openings  are  at  the  end 
of  the  obtuse  muzzle ;  the  teeth  are  about  60  in 
each  Jaw,  with  card-like  ones  on  the  palate  in 
two  series ;  the  dewlap  is  about  as  deep  as  tha 
head,  triangular,  haying  about  a  dozen  serrations 
on  its  anterior  border :  along  the  neck  and  back 
is  a  comb-like  crest  or  about  66  scales,  highest 
in  this  species,  extending  on  to  the  taU,  where 
it  becomes  a  simple  serrated  ridge;  the  femoral 
pores  are  14  or  16,  widest  and  opening  in  a 
single  scale  in  the  males.  The  color  aboye  is 
greenish,  with  bluish  and  ilaty  tints,  and  green- 
ish yellow  below ;  on  the  sides  are  ffenerally 
brown  zigzag  bands  with  a  yellow  boraer,  with 
a  yellowish  band  on  the  front  of  the  shoulder; 
some  are  dotted  with  brown,  with  yellow  spots 
on  the  limbs;  the  tail  is  ringed  broadfywith 
alternate  brown  and  yellowish  green.  The 
flesh  of  the  iguana  is  considered  a  great  delica- 
cy, though  it  is  not  peculiarly  wholesome.  It 
passes  most  of  its  time  in  trees,  in  which  it  is 
caught  by  slip  nooses;  it  is  said  to  be  a  good 
swimmer,  and  some  of  the  sub-family,  as  ambly'* 
rhvMhvs^  pass  most  of  their  time  in  the  water, 
andeyeninthesea.   The /.  rAi»o2opAa  (Wieg.) 


Ss  found  in  Hanoo  and  the  West  Indiea.  The 
naked-4iecked  species,  /•  immUmKu  (Ouy.),  haa  a 
less  eleyated  cresti  no  tubercles  on  the  node  on 
each  side  of  the  crest,  and  a  row  of  large  soaks 
alonff  eaoh  branch  of  the  lower  jaw ;  it  is 
smaUer  tilian  the  common  iguana,  and  of  a 
more  uniform  bluish  green  color ;  it  is  found  in 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies.— The 
ignanas  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  of  tibe  acro- 
£>nt  sub-fiunily,  are  often  called  agamaa*  from 
one  of  the  principal  genera.  The  genus  agama 
(Daudbi)  has  a  flat  triangular  head,  neck,  and 
sometimes  the  ears  sj^y,  body  ooyered  with 
small  imbricated  scales,  no  dorsal  crest,  tail 
long,  slender,  and  rounded,  anal  but  no  femcnl 
pores,  a  longitudinal  fold  along  the  throaty  and 
sometimes  a  transyerse  one;  the  teeth  are 
united  to  the  edge  of  the  jaw,  and  may  be  dis- 
tinguished into  posterior  or  mohuv  and  anterior 
or  canines  and  indsors ;  no  teeth  on  the  palate. 
None  of  this  sub-family  are  found  in  Amerioa. 
The  common  agama.(J[.  colofimnm^  Daodin)  ia 
the  largest  of  the  genus,  being  fkom  \%  to  1ft 
inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  more  than  half ; 
it  is  found  on  the  Guinea  and  Senegal  ooast& 
The  spiny  agama  {A.  spfiMto,  Seba),  the  or- 
bicular lizard  of  authors,  is  short  and  thick  in 
form,  with  short  tail  and  spiny  acales;  it  is 
about  7  inches  long,  and  inhabits  the  Gape  of 
Good  HopCb  Others  <^  the  acrodonts  liye  u 
Ana  and  Australia^  and  some  are  of  very  strange 
forms;  the  habits  and  general  appearance  are 
like  those  of  the  American  iguanas. 

IGUANODON,  a  gigantic  fossil  saurian  rep- 
tile,  discoyered  by  Dr.  Ifantell  in  the  weaMen 
formation  of  Great  Britain  in  182S,  and  so  named 
item  the  teeth  resembling  in  shape  those  of  the 
iguana.  The  teeth  of  the  iguanodon  resemble 
those  of  the  ijniana  also  in  the  elongation  and 
contraction  of  the  base,  the  expansion  of  the 
crown,  the  serration  of  the  edges,  and  the  thin 
coating  of  enamel;  but  the  crown  is  relatiys- 
ly  thicker,  with  a  more  complicated  extmaL 
and  internal  structure,  and  the  roots  are  placed 
on  separate  sockets  as  in  the  crooodiK  The 
yertebrss  haye  slightiy  concaye  articular  sur&oea 
on  the  body,  with  nearly  flat  sides;  the  neural 
ardi  of  the  dorsals  ii  high  and  expanded,  aa  in 
other  dinosaurians ;  the  antero-posterior  diame- 
ter is  from  4  to  4|  inches;  the  rolnal  canal  is 
completely  endosed  by  the  neuru  arobea;  the 
sacral  region  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
widely  embraced  by  the  iliac  bones ;  in  tibe  taO 
the  spinous  processes  increase  for  somedistaoos 
bdow  the  sacrum  and  then  diminish,  and  this 
Ofgan  was  probably  relatiyely  shorter  than  in 
the  iguana;  the  ribs  are  largely  deydoped  in  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  regions,  and  have  a 
connection  both  with  the  Mdy  and  the  trans- 
yerse process  of  each  yertebra,  as  in  other  dino- 
saurians and  in  crocodiles,  difi'ering  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  iguana  and  other  lizards;  the 
scapular  arch  is  intermediate  between  the  cro- 
codilian and  lizard  type,  the  dayide  bdng  mora 
than  8  feet  in  length;  the  pdyic  arch  has 
rather  a  laoertian  character;  the  thighbones 
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are  Btont,  and  about  8  feet  long,  vith  the  head 
ronnded  and  prodaeed,  as  in  mainmak,  over 
the  inner  ride  of  the  shaft,  and  a  singnlarl/ 
flattened  troohanter,  and  must  have  snpported 
the  heayj  body  in  a  manner  like  that  of  the 
large  pa^ydenns;  the  bones  of  the  leg  are 
robostf  and  abont  2^  feet  long,  and  the  whole 
extremity  bears  little  reeemblance  to  that  of  the 
igaana;  the  feet  resemble  tiiose  of  sanrians. 
^niis  reptile  has  been  estimated  bj  Owen  as 
abont  28  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  head  was 
8  and  the  tail  18  feet;  the  disooyerer  made  it  a 
mnob  larger  animal,  ascribing  to  it  a  length  of 
90  or  80  feet;  it  stood  higher  on  the  Ws  than 
any  existing  saarian,  and  was  terrestrial  in  its' 
habits ;  the  worn  condition  of  the  teeth  indi- 
cates that  it  was  a  herbiyoroos  animaL  For 
details  see  Prof.  Owen's  ">  Report  to  the  British 
Association'*  in  1841,  pp.  120-144.  It  belongs 
to  the  family  of  dinosanrians  with  nieffdla$awrv$j 
hylaomwnu^  and  peU>ro$auru»^  and  is  found  in 
the  wealden  and  cretaceous  formatioDs.  The 
/.  MantelU  (Ony.),  from  the  characters  of  the 
worn  dental  surfaces,  mnst  haye  performed  a 
true  process  of  mastication,  and  the  glenoid 
cavity  mnst  have  permitted  a  lateral  movement 
of  the  low^  Jaw ;  the  large  fiioial  foramina  in* 
dicate  more  fleshy  cheeks  and  lips  than  in  any 
existing  saarians.  Mr.  Mantell  was  of  opinion 
that  it  had  alUual  integnmental  horn. 

IHKIL  JoHAN,  a  Swedish  philologist,  bom  in 
Lnnd,  Iferch  8. 1707,  died  Dec.  1, 1780.  His 
father,  of  Scotcn  descent,  was  for  a  time  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Upsal.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  nniverrity  in  1780  with  distinguished 
honors,  and  passed  8  years  in  travelling,  redding 
chiefly  in  London,  OxfolQ,  and  Paris.  In  1787, 
after  several  minor  appointments,  he^receiyed 
the  professorship  of  belles-lettres  and  political 
adenoe  at  Upsal,  whidi  he  retained  till  his 
death.  In  transUting  into  Swedish  Sir  Richard 
Bteele's  ''Lady's  library"  (8  vols.,  Stockholm, 
1784-'8)  he  was  led  to  make  roflections  on  the 
state  of  the  Swedish  language,  which,  being  en- 
larged and  published,  established  his  reputation 
as  a  scholar  and  critic  His  Olomnrium  Sueo(h 
Gothieum  (2  yols.,  Fpsal,  1709)  was  prepared  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  government^  which  al- 
lowed him  in  1766  a  grant  of  10,000  Swedish  dol- 
lars. It  ibrms  an  important  work  on  Swedish 
philology,  containing  investigations  as  to  the  ori- 
gin and  affinities  of  the  prinoipsl  words.  He  was 
the  anthor  of  458  academical  dissertations,  many 
of  which,  espedally  those  on  the  Eddas  and  on 
TJlphOas,  are  of  high  importance.  The  latter 
wero  collected  by  Btksching  under-  the  title  of 
8oripta  V&nionem  Ulphilanam  et  Lingtum 
MoB^o-Oothiam  lUtutfantia  (Berlin,  1778). 

njAD.    See  Homxb. 

nJSSnS,  a  river  of  Attica,  rising  near  the  K. 
extremity  of  Mt.  Hymettus,  and  flowing  through 
the  S.  part  of  Athens  toward  the  Phaleric  bay, 
which  however  it  rarely  reaches  even  hi  the 
rainy  season,  while  in  the  summer  it  always 
dries  up  in  the  vichiity  of  the  city.  The  spread* 
big  plane  trees  and  verdant  banks  which  the 


HlsBus  could  boast  in  the  days  of  Plato,  and 
which  he  has  immortalized  in  his  Phadntif 
have  given  place  to  pigmy  bushes  and  sun- 
burnt rocks. 

mUM.    See  Trot. 

ILLE  ET  VILAINE,  a  maritime  department 
in  the  N.  W.  of  France,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Enelish  channel  and  the  department  of  Mwdie, 
K  by  the  department  of  Mayenne,  S.  by  that  of 
Loire-Inf6rieure,  and  W.  by  those  of  Morbihan 
and  €?6te8-du-Nord:  area,  2,596  sq.  m;  pop. 
in  1856,  680,89a  It  is  named  after  its  prin- 
dpal  rivers,  Ille  and  Yilame,  and  was  formed 
out  of  a  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Brittany. 
It  is  traversed  from  W.  to  E.  by  the  Armoric 
hills  or  Menez  mountams.  The  suilboe  is  ir- 
regular; the  soil  produces  all  kinds  of  crain. 
Flax  and  hemp  aro  extensively  cultivated;  to- 
bacco is  grown  to  some  extent^  as  aro  gnpes 
and  other  fruit.  The  fisheries  aro  important^ 
and  excellent  oysters  aro  foupd  in  the  bay  of 
Oancale.  Sevend  iron  mines  aro  worked ;  alate^ 
quartz,  limestone,  and  granite  aro  quarried; 
lead  and  copper  oro  aro  found ;  mineral  sprinas 
aro  numerous.  The  manuflMtures  consist  chiefly 
of  coarse  linen  and  sail  doth.  The  coasting 
trade  is  active,  and  occupies  about  600  vessels. 
Notwithstanding  so  many  elements  of  prosper- 
ity, thero  aro  moro  paupers  in  this  than  in  other 
F^oh  departments,  thero  being  about  70,000. 
It  is  divided  into  6  arrondissements,  Bennes, 
Foug^res,  Montfort,  St.  Malo,  Yitr6,  and  Redon, 
and  belongs  to  the  5th  military  diyision  formed 
in  1858.  It  is  traversed  by  the  railway  from 
Bennes  to  Paris.  The  principal  seaport  is  St 
Halo.    Capita],  Bennes. 

miNISSA,  Ptbamids  of,  certun  peaks  of 
the  Cordilleras  of  Quito^  in  South  America, 
about  10  m.  S.  from  Quito.  Thev  are  16,862 
feet  high,  and  seem  ori^ally  to  have  consti- 
tuted a  sinffle  mountain,  which  has  been  rent 
i^Mirt  by  volcanic  forces.  They  aro  visible  not 
only  from  all  parts  of  tiie  country  intervening 
between  the  Cordilleras  of  Quito  and  the  Pa- 
cific, but  from  great  distances  at  sea. 

ILLINOIS,  one  of  the  interior  states  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  8th  admitted  under 
the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat. 
86''  56'  and  42''  80'  N.,  and  long.  87''  85'  and 
91**  40'  W. ;  extreme  lensth  N.  and  S.  888  m., 
extreme  breadth  E.  and  W.  212  m.;  area, 
65,405  sq.  m.,  or  85,459,200  acres.  It  is  bound- 
ed N.  by  Wisconsin,  N.  E.  bv  Lake  Michigan, 
E.  by  Indiana,  from  which  it  is  separated  in 
part  by  the  Wabash  river,  S.  by  Kentucky  and 
the  Ohio  river,  and  W.  by  Missouri  and  Iowa 
and  the  Iflsdsappi  river.  The  state  is  divided 
into  101  counues,  viz.:  Adams,  Alexander, 
Bond,  Boone,  Brown,  Bureau,  Calhoun,  Carroll, 
CasS)  Champaign,  Christian,  Clark,  Clay,  Clinton, 
Coles,  Cook,  Crawford,  Cumberland,  De  Ealb, 
De  Witt)  Doui^as,  Dn  Paoe,  Edgar,  Edwards,  £f* 
fingham,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Gallatin, 
Qreene,  Grundy,  Hamilton.  Hancock,  Hardin, 
Henderson,  Henry,  Iroquois,  Jackson,  Jasper, 
Jefferson,  Jersey,  Jo  Daviess,  Johnson,  Kanei 
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Kankakee,  Kendall,  Knox,  Lake,  La  Salle,  Iaw- 
lenoe,  Lee,  linngstone,  Logan,  MoDonoogh, 
MoHenrj,  McLean,  Maeon,  Haoonpin^  Madison, 
Marion,  Marqnette,  Marahall,  Mason,  Maaao, 
Menard,  Meroer.Monroe,  Monteome^,  Morgan, 
Moohrie,  Ogle,  Peoria,  Perry,  Hatt,  F ike,  Pope, 
Polaiski,  Potnam,  Randolph,  Riohland,  Book 
Island,  St  OlAir,  Saline,  Sangamon,  Sdinyler, 
Scott,  Sbelb/,  Stark,  St^henson,  Tazewell, 
Union,  Yermilion,  Wabash,  Warren,  Washing- 
ton, Wayne,  White,  Whiteddefli  Will,  William- 
son, Winnebago,  Woodford.  Springfield,  near 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  state,  lat  89** 
i8'  N.,  lonff.  BV  86  'W.,  is  the  seat  of  goT- 
emment.  It  is  sitnated  in  the  midst  of  a 
fine  agricnitnrai  district,  and  has  an  actlTO 
frade,  being  well  sapplied  with  railroad  fisi- 
dliti^.  Chicago  is  the  commercial  metropo- 
lis, and  the  largest  dty  on  the  northern  lakes. 
The  other  most  important  cities  and  towns 
are  Alton,  Bell^yille,  Bloomington,  Freeport, 
Galena,  Jacksonville,  Joliet,  La  Salle,  Ottawa, 
Peoria,  Pern,  Qnincy,  Rockford,  Rock  Island, 
to.  Kaskaskia  and  Oahokia  on  Kaskaskia 
riyer  are  the  oldest  towns  in  niinois,  having 
been  fonnded  by  the  French  in  1678.  Kaskas- 
kia was  the  first  ci^ital,  and  so  remained  nntil 
1818,  when  the  government  removed  to  Yan- 
dalta,  which  it  left  in  1889  for  Springfield. 
Among  the  towns  of  Illinois  may  also  be  men- 
tioned Nanvoo,  a  city  bnilt  at  the  head  of  the 
npper  rapids  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Mormons  in  1840.  and  once  contained 
firom  16,000  to  18,000  inhabitants.  The  temple, 
a  large  edifice  birilt  of  polished  limestone,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1848.  Kauvoo  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Mormons  in  1846,  and  in  1860 
was  pnrchased  by  the  Icarian  socialists  nnder 
M.  Oabet,  bnt  the  colony  has  been  substantially 
broken  np  and  dispersed,  and  the  city  is  almost 
nninhabited.  The  city  nas  a  good  landing. — 
The  population  of  Illinois  in  1810  and  at  subse- 
quent decennial  periods  was  as  follows : 


U.aCMna. 

White. 

FfM 

Oolorad. 

SkTWl 

Total. 

1816 

11^1 
611,788 
19^061 

478,854 
846,084 

618 

457 

1.687 

8,608 

6,486 

168 
917 
T47 
881 

18,889 
66,811 

157,445 
476,188 
861,470 

1830. 

1880 

1840 V. 

1850 

The  state  census  of  1866  gave  a  total  population 
of  1,806,676.  Of  the  white  population  in  1860 
there  were  446,644  males  and  400,490  females ; 
of  the  free  colored  (blacks  2,980  and  mulattoes 
2,606),  2,777  were  males  and  2,669  females. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  866;  blind,  264;  insane,  288; 
idiotic,  863.  Density  of  population,  16.87  to  the 
square  mile;  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole 
Union,  8.07  per  cent.  Dwellings,  146,644 ;  fam- 
ilies, 149,168.  Bom  in  Illinois,  848,618;  in 
other  statesw  898,818;  in  foreign  countries, 
110,693;  unknown,  8,946;  natives  of  Illinois 
in  other  states,  46,889.  Of  the  natives  of  other 
states  there  were  from  Indiana  80,968,  Ken- 
tucky 49,588,  New  York  67,180,  North  Carolina 
13,861,  Ohio  64,219,  Pennsylvania  87,979,  Ten- 


««»,^  88,808,  Yermont  11,881,  Yirginia.  24697. 
Of  the  foreigners,  67,647  were  British  and  iriah, 
10,699  British  American,  and  38,446  Germao. 
There  were  479,602  nnder  20  years  of  aae, 
866,841  between  20  and  70,  6,714  between  70 
and  100, 18  over  100,  and  796  unknown.  Male 
persons  over  16  years  of  age  occupied  in  various 
pursuits,  216,869,  vijE.:  in  conmieroe,  trade, 
manufactures,  the  mechanic  arte,  and  mining, 
86,232;  in  agriculture,  141,099;  in  labor  not 
agricultural,  29,778 ;  in  sea  and  river  navigstkn, 
1,644;  in  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  3,807;  in 
other  pursuits  requiring  education,  2,071;  in 
government  civil  service,  701;  in  domestic 
service,  376;  and  in  pursuits  not  specified,  16L 
Births  (1849-'60),  26,681;  marriages,  9,188; 
deaths,  11,619.  The  total  federal  population 
(861,470)  entides  the  state  to  9  representa- 
tives in  congress. — ^Illinois  occu|ries  the  lower 
part  of  that  mdined  plane  of  whidi  Lake  Mich* 
igan  and  both  its  shores  are  the  higher  sections. 
Down  this  plane  in  a  very  nearly  8.  W.  direc- 
tion the  princi|ial  rivers  have  their  courses  to 
the  Mississippi.  The  lowest  section  of  this 
plane  is  also  the  extreme  S.  angle  of  the  state, 
and  is  elevated  only  340  feet  above  the  golf  of 
Mexico.  The  greatest  devation  of  the  oountiy 
is  800  feet,  and  the  mean  elevation  about  650 
feet,  above  tide  water.  Next  to  Louisiana  and 
Delaware,  indeed,  Illinois  is  tbe  most  level 
state  of  the  Union.  A  small  tract  in  the  N. 
W.  comer  of  the  state  around  Galena,  which 
includes  the  lead  mines,  is  hilly  and  some- 
what broken,  and  there  are  also  blofis  on 
the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers ;  but  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  con- 
sists of  vast  level  or  gently  undulating  prauies. 
The  chief  rivers  within  the  limits  of  tiie  state 
are  the  Bock,  Illinois,  Kaskaskia,  &o^  affluents 
of  the  Mississippi;  the  Embarras  and  litde 
Wabash,  tributaries  of  Uie  Wabadi ;  and  the 
Saline  and  Cash,  which  M  into  the  Ohio. 
The  Illinois  is  much  the  largest  of  these ;  its 
constituents  are  the  Kankakee  from  Indiana 
and  the  Des  Plaines  from  Wisconsin,  and  in  its 
course  of  nearly  600  m.  (246  navigable)  to  the 
Mississippi  it  receives  the  Fox  and  Snoon  rivers 
and  Crooked  creek  from  the  N.,  ana  the  Yer- 
milion, Mackinaw,  Sangamon,  dec,  from  the 
S.  It  has  a  wide  deep  bed,  and  in  some  parts 
opens  into  broad  and  lake-tike  expanses.  Bock 
river  also  rises  in  Wisconsin,  and  has  a  course 
of  300  m.  to  the  Mississippi;  it  is  imperfectly 
navigable  for  260  m.,  and  its  upper  course  is 
impeded  by  rapids.  Tlie  Kaskaskia  has  its 
sources  in  Champaign  co.  (in  which  also  rise 
the  Sangamon,  Embarras,  and  the  S.  oonstito- 
ents  of  the  YermilionX  and  pursues  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Illinois ;  it  has  alenfth 
of  260  m.  Big  Muddy  is  also  a  considenuUe 
stream.  The  rivers  flowing  into  the  Ohio  and 
Wabash  are  generally  of  less  volume  than  the 
smaller  class  of  streams  flowing  into  Hie  Mis- 
sissippi, but  several  are  navi^le.  Chicago 
river  falls  into  Lake  lOchigan;  it  is  fomm 
by  the  union  of  its  N.  and  S.  branches  about  1 
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m.  from  the  lake.  Both  branohes  are  deq[>  (18  uret.  Thej  oooopy  most  of  the  country  lying 
to  15  feet),  and  in  oonneotion  with  the  main  S.  of  a  line  traoed  from  the  month  of  Book 
river  form  a  spacions  harbor,  which  has  been  riyer  E.  to  La  Salle  co.,  and  thence  8.  £.,  croaa- 
mnch  improyed  by  the  extension  of  piers  far  ing  the  line  of  Indiana.  The  formation  covers 
into  the  lake.  The  8.  branch  is  connected  with  a  large  portion  of  the  W.  part  of  Indiana,  and 
the  navigable  Illinois  at  Pern,  by  the  Illinois  stretches  6.  into  Kentucky.  Its  W.  margin  is 
and  Michigan  canal,  100  m.  long. — ^Notwith-  near  the  Hississippi  river,  along  which  a  Mtof 
standing  the  general  nniformity  of  the  snr&ce,  ^e  underlying  carboniferous  limestone  comes 
lUinoisis  not  destitnte  of  interesting  scenery,  np,  and  cuts  off  the  coal  formation  on  that  nde. 
The  prairies  inroire  in  the  mind  a  feeling  of  The  included  area,  reckoned  as  one  coal  field, 
sablimity  from  tneir  very  vastness,  and  their  presents  a  length  of  875  m.  from  N.  W.  to  8.  £., 
gandy  summer  liveiy  gratifies  the  eye.  The  and  a  maximum  breadth  firom  St.  Louis  toward 
river  blttfis  contrast  str&ingly  with  the  smooth  the  N.  £.  of  about  200  m.  The  thickness  of  the 
pnuries.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  ele-  coal  measures  being  shallow  when  compared 
vations  are  on  the  Mississippi,  and  are  from  with  the  same  formation  in  Pennsylvania  and 
100  to  400  feet  high.  Fountain  bluff  in  Jack-  Ohio,  and  the  strata  moreover  being  thrown 
son  CO.  is  of  an  oval  shape,  6  m.  in  circuit  into  waves,  which  traverse  the  state  in  aN.  W. 
and  800  feet  high ;  the  top  is  full  of  smk-  and  8.  £.  direction,  the  amount  of  workable 
holes.  Starved  Rock  and  Lover's  Leap  are  ooal  is  comparatiyely  small  for  the  area,  and  tiie 
eminences  on  the  Illinois ;  the  first  named  is  a  inferior  limestones  and  sandstones  are  often 
perpendicular  mass  of  limestone  and  sandstone,  brought  to  the  surfnoe,  so  as  to  divide  the  coal 
8  m.  below  Ottawa,  and  160  feet  above  the  field  mto  numerous  basins.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
river,  and  the  latter  a  ledge  of  precipitons  rocks.  Dr.  J.  G.  Korwood  tbat  the  strata  in  these  ba- 
some  distance  above  Starved  Rock.  Nearly  shiswerd  deposited  subsequently  to  the  upturn* 
opposite  to  Lover^s  Leap  is  Buffalo  Rock,  100  ing  of  the  lower  rocks,  upon  the  edges  of  whidi 
feet  hi^h,  precipitous  toward  the  river,  but  they  rest  This  is  especially  observed  near  the 
doping  mland.  All  these  are  objects  of  Indian  N.  £.  limits  of  the  coal  field,  near  La  Salle ;  and 
legend.  The  Gave  in  the  Rook,  in  Hardin  co.,  according  to  Prof.  Hall,  the  coal-bearing  rocks 
on  the  Ohio,  presents  on  approach  a  vast  mass  extend  N.beyond  the  outcrop  of  the  carbonifer- 
of  rocks,  some  resembling  castdlated  ruins,  and  ous  limestones,  and  spread  over  the  edges  of  the 
others  jutting  out  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  lower  formations  as  these  in  succesdon  are 
entrance  to  the  cave,  which  is  little  above  high  brought  toward  the  surface,  till  even  the  lower 
water,  is  a  semi-circular  hole  80  feet  wide  and  silnrian  are  thus  capped  by  the  coal.  In  this 
26  feet  high,  and  the  cave  BO  far  as  explored  con-  basin  J.  W.  Foster  describes  8  coal  beds,  the 
sists  of  a  chamber  80  feet  long,  at  the  end  of  lowest,  of  8^  to  4  feet  thickness,  sometimes  laid 
which  is  a  small  opening  which  probably  leads  directly  upon  the  edges  of  the  older  rocks,  and 
into  a  second  chamber.  In  the  earlier  days  of  sometimes  separated  from  them  by  a  thin  layer 
jettlement  it  was  the  abode  of  bands  of  robbers  of  slate.  Between  this  and  the  middle  bed, 
and  river  pirates. — ^The  unbroken  surfiace  of  which  is  about  6  fret  thidc,  including  one  foot 
Illinois  affords  a  drainage  extending  from  the  of  cannel  coal,  are  beds  of  slate,  limestone^ 
borders  of  Lake  Michigan  toward  the  W.  and  and  sandstone,  amounting  to  176  feet,  and  over 
8.  W.  across  the  entire  state.  It  is  a  remarkable  this  other  similar  beds  amounting  to  58  feet 
fact  that  the  canal  which  connects  the  great  in  thickness  to  the  upper  coal  bed,  which  is 
lakes  with  the  Mississippi  is  fed  by  the  waters  nearly  4  feet  thick.  In  Indiana  and  Kentucky 
of  Lake  Michigan,  which  are  pumped  up  at  Chi-  the  coal  measures  of  this  field  present  a  mvLok 
eago  to  the  summit  level,  only  12  feet  above  the  greater  thickness  and  a  larger  number  of  work- 
surface  of  the  lake  itself.  The  post-tertiary  able  beds.  The  coals  are  all  bituminous,  some 
day  and  sands  containing  fresh  water  shells  of  being  cannel,  and  in  their  large  percentage  of 
Uving  speciee,  found  a  few  feet  above  the  level  voUtile  matter  affording  the  best  varieties  for 
of  the  lake,  and  forming  its  banks,  indicate  that  producing  coal  oil  and  paraffine.  Their  average 
at  no  remote  geologi^  period  the  land  was  composition  is  from  45  to  6d  per  cent  of  fixed 
somewhat  less  elevated  than  at  present ;  and  carbon,  and  from  85  to  40  cent,  of  vohitile  bitu- 
the  valley  of  the  lilinois  with  its  strongly  mark-  minous  matter.  The  proportion  of  ash  is  large, 
ed  terraced  walls  of  limestone,  so  dispropor-  sometimes  amounting  to  20  per  cent.,  uid  not 
tioned  to  the  small  river  that  fiows  between  often  falling  below  4  or  5.  A  s>ecimen  from 
them,  would  seem  to  owe  its  origin  to  mightier  the  bed  largely  worked  at  Rock  island  for  sup- 
ourrents,  and  to  point  to  a  time  when  the  great  plying  the  towns  on  this  portion  of  the  MisMS- 
lakes  found  an  outlet  by  this  way  to  the  Missis*  sippi  river  was  found  by  J.  D.  Whitney  to  pre- 
rippi  and  the  gulf  of  Mexioo.    The  state^  from  sent  the  following  composition: 

the  vast  outspread  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  HTgroni«trie  mobttiro 7^lTot^ToiAtiie4s.n 

over  its  surface,  has  been  described  and  mapped  VoMioc»mbi»tiWe  matter sr.nf 

as  one  great  coal  field ;  but  as  the  arrangement  Ato!^.?'?!*!"::;:::::::::v;;;;;;;.  l^^^       ^^ 

of  the  strata  has  been  more  oareftally  studied  — r 

this  statement  is  to  be  reoeived  with  some  mod-  ^^^ ^^^ 

ifioations.    The  prevailing  rocks  throughout  the  The  importance  of  the  coal  beds  of  Illinois  is 

state  are  still,  however,  those  of  the  coal  meas-  greatly  enhanced  by  their  position,  conveniently 
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>  the  Mia^Bsippi  or  the  Ohio,  and  to  the  rail- 

Toada,  which  travene  the  state  from  N.  to  8, 
and  from  £.  to  W.  The  iron  ores  fband  in  the 
ooal  measores  are  of  little  value.  In  the  article 
GxoLOOT  the  ooonnenoe  of  strata  of  the  per- 
mian  group  is  mentioned  as  having  been  disooY- 
ered  u  1857  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  niinois— the 
first  observation  in  the  Umted  States  of  newer 
strata  overlying  conformably  the  ooal  measures. 
The  N.  W,  comer  of  Illinois  includes  a  por- 
tion of  the  great  western  lead-bearing  belt 
Though  in  Illinois  but  a  smaU  district,  compris- 
ing part  of  Jo  Daviess  oo^  contains  the  lower 
silunan  limestones  ia  which  the  lead  ores  are 
found,  tiie  mines  have  proved  so  productive^ 
that  the  metal  ranks  as  one  of  the  important 
products  of  the  state.  The  shipments  from 
Qalena  down  the  Mississippi  include  the  lead 
brought  to  that  place  from  the  Wisoonsin  mines; 
an  account  of  which,  with  the  statistics  of  pro- 
duction, will  be  found  in  the  article  Lbad.  Salt 
is  chiefly  a  product  of  the  southern  section,  and 
is  found  in  springs  about  the  head  waters  of  Big 
Muddy  river,  SaBne  creek,  and  the  Little  Wa- 
bash. Sulphurous  and  chalybeate  springs  exist 
in  several  localities. — ^The  soils  of  Illinois  are 
of  diluvial  origin,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
early  geologic^  ages  the  whole  state  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  bed  of  a  great  lake.  The  prairie  soils 
are  deep,  fertile,  and  reckless,  and  produce  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  native  grasses  and  vegeta- 
tion, whi<£i  formerly  sustained  oounUess  herds 
of  buffaloes.  In  the  summer  season  the  surface 
appears  *4ike  an  ocean  of  flowers  of  various  hues 
waving  to  the  breezes  that  sweep  over  them." 
The  largest  of  the  Illinois  prairies  is  that  be- 
tween the  streams  flowing  into  the  Wabash  and 
those  which  enter  the  Mississippi.  This  is 
called  the  Grand  Prairie,  but  is  properly  a  com- 
bination of  small  pruries  partiaUv  separated  by 
tracts  or  groves  of  timbsr. .  The  barrens,  or 
oak-openings  as  they  are  here  called,  have  fre- 
quenuy  a  thin  soiL  In  the  bottoms  or  allu- 
vial borders  of  the  rivers  the  soil  is  chiefly 
formed  from  the  deposits  of  the  waters  dur- 
ing floods.  In  some  cases  the  mould  so  formed 
is  25  feet  and  upward  in  depth,  and  of  inex- 
haustible fertility.  One  fifth  of  the  alluvial 
land,  however,  is  unfit  for  present  cultivation, 
but  is  productive  of  timber.  A  tract  called  the 
American  bottom,  extending  along  the  Misffls- 
sippi  for  90  m.,  and  about  5  m.  in  average 
breiadth,  is  of  this  formation.  About  the  French 
towns  it  has  been  cultivated  and  produced  In- 
dian com  every  year  without  manure  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  In  every  part  of  the  state  the 
plough  may  pass  over  thousands  of  acres  with- 
out meeting  even  so  much  as  a  pebble  to  impede 
its  course. — ^The  prevailing  winds  in  Illinois  are 
the  N.  and  N.  W.  and  the  S.  and  S.  W.,  the 
former  in  the  winter  months,  and  tiie  latter 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  even- 
ness of  the  surface  allows  of  their  free  passage, 
and  whether  in  boreal  blasts  or  in  summer^s 
gentie  breezes  the  atmosphere  is  in  constant 
motion.     Hence  the  winters  are  excessively 


eold,  and  the  amnmera  mere  than  usually  hot 
mie  aummer  heat,  however,  is  greatly  modified 
and  refireshed  bv  the  ever  present  breezes ;  and 
on  the  whole  the  climate  is  fiivorable  for  out- 
door occupations,  the  proportion  of  dear  and 
ekrady  days  being  about  245  of  the  former  to 
120  m  the  latter.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
tnze  on  the  40th  parallel  is  about  54%  that  of 
snnmier  77%  and  that  of  winter  ZSi""  F.  These 
fiffures,  however,  will  vary  considerably  to  the 
»,  and  S.  of  the  parallel  indicated;  at  Beloit  on 
the  N.  line  the  mean  temperature  Is  47i%  and 
at  Cairo,  the  S.  angle  of  the  state,  58^^  Y^e- 
tation  begins  with  April  and  the  first  laJmg 
fhMts  occur  near  the  ena  of  September.  The 
general  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  well  attested; 
but  fevers  and  fiuxes  are  frequentiy  prevalent 
in  the  river  bottoms  and  in  the  swamps  whidi 
epver  a  Uurge  part  of  the  aouthem  section.  The 
upland  pndries  are  almost  free  from  endemic 
disorders. — ^The  native  animals  are  now  almost 
extinct,  but  still  Illinois  has  abundance  of  game 
for  the  sportsman,  and  its  northern  riveraabonnd 
in  trout  and  other  fish.  The  kinds  of  timber 
most  abundant  in  Illinois  are  oak,  black  walnut, 
ash,  elm,  sugar  maple,,  locust,  linden,  hickory, 
pecan,  persimmon,  io.  In  the  S.  and  K  yellow 
poplar  and  beech  are  the  peculiar  growths,  md 
near  the  Ohio  are  dumns  of  yellow  pine  and 
cedar.  The  bottoms  proauce  oottonwood,  sjyea- 
more,  ^^  Illinois  indeed  is  abundantiy  sup- 
plied with  timber,  but  it  is  unec][uaUy  distributed, 
and  immfmse  tracts  are  entirdy  bare.  The 
fhiit  trees  embrace  the  apple,  peach,  cheny, 
plum,  iso^  and  the  grape  is  larg^y  cultivated. — 
In  1850  Illinois  oontamed  76,208  farms,  oover- 
ing  12,037,412  acres  of  land,  and  of  this  area 
5,089,545  acrea  wera  improved.  Value  of 
fimns  196,183,290,  and  of  implements  and  ma- 
chinery'thereon  $6,405,561.  live  stock:  horses 
267,658,  asses  and  mules  10,578,  milch  cows 
294^671,  working  oxen  76,156,  other  cattie 
541,209,  sheep  894,048,  and  swine  1,915,907; 
value,  124,209,258 ;  value  of  animals  slaughter- 
ed  hi  the  preoeding  year,  $49,722,286.  The 
products  of  agriculture  for  the  year  ending  June 
1,  1850,  were:  wheat  9,418,575,  rye  88,864^ 
oato  10,087,241,  Indian  com  57,646,984^  barley 
110,795,  buckwheat  184,504^  potatoes  2,514^- 
861,  and  sweet  potatoes  157,488  bushels;  haj 
601,952  tons;  clover  seed  8,427,  and  other  maa 
seed  14,880  bushels;  fiax  seed  10,787  bu^eb; 
fiax  160,068  lbs.;  hops  8,551  lbs.;  butter  12,- 
526^548,  and  cheese  1,278,225  lbs.;  peas  and 
beans  82,814  bushels;  market  garden  products 
$127,494,  and  orchard  products  1446,049;  bees- 
wax and  honey  869,444  lbs. ;  maple  sugar  248,- 
904  lbs.,  and  moUusses  8,854  galls. ;  tobacco  841,- 
894  lbs. ;  wool,  2,150,118  lbs. ;  silk  cocoons  47 
lbs,;  wine  2,997  galls.;  home-made  manu&o- 
tures  $1,155,902.  3^  Of  the  total  crops  of 
certam  stifles  Illinois  produced  the  following 
percentage:*  wheat  9.37,  Indian  ccHm  9.78,  to- 
oacco  0.42,  and  wod  4.10;  and  the  average 
crops  per  acre  were:  wheat  11,  rye  14v  com 
88|  oatB29,  barley  40,  buckwheat  15,  and  Irish 
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potatoes  115  bnshelB.  The  total  Take  of  agri- 
cultural products  in  1839-'40  was  $11|577,281. 
and  in  1849-'60  $57,404,114.  The  number  of 
establishmentB  enffaged  in  manufactures,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  mining  in  1850  was  8,164^ 
among  which  are  enumerated  16  woollen  &0- 
tories,  81  iron  works,  yiz^  2  for  pig  iron  and  29 
for  castings,  52  distilleries  and  breweries,  and  1 
salt  manufactory ;  and  in  these  was  invested  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $6,885,887.  The  number  of 
hands  employed  averaged  12,065,  viz.,  11,682 
males  and  488  females,  and  the  cost  of  labor  in 
the  year  was  $8,286,249;  the  value  of  raw 
material  used  was  $8,915,178,  and  of  products 
$17,286,078.  The  value  of  products  (including 
home-made  goods)  in  1810  was  $117,858,  in 
1840  $8,021,682,  and  in  1850  $19,071,075.  It 
is  probable  that  the  vidues  produoed  in  all 
branches  of  industry  are  at  the  present  time 
(Jan.  1860)  double  those  noted  in  the  census  of 
1850. — ^Illinois  has  but  a  small  direct  foreign 
trade ;  its  products  are  transported  by  land  or 
water  conveyance  to  the  seaports,  and  its  im* 
ports  are  made  through  the  same  avenues.  The 
exports  to  foreign  countries  direct  in  the  year 
ending  June  80, 1858,  were  valued  at  $1,718,- 
077,  idl  being  domestic  products.  The  imports 
from  foreign  countries  were  valued  at  $222,- 
930.  This  trade  is  mainly  with  Canada.  The 
amount  of  shipping  owned  in  the  state  in  1858 
was  78,005  (steam  14,001)  tons;  of  this  67,001 
(steam  8,151)  tons  belonged  to  Chicago,  155  tons 
to  Alton,  and  5,850  (all  steam)  to  Galena.  This 
shipping  was  all  of  the  class  of  enrolled  and 
licensed,  and  employed  in  the  coasting  trade. 
Seven  vessds  (586  tons)  were  built  in  the  year. 
— ^The  system  of  railroads  in  Illinois  is  very  ex* 
tensive,  and  the  mileage  ahready  completed  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  state  with  the  exception 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  being  in 
Dec.  1858,  about  2,750  m.  With  little  excep- 
tion, these  works  have  been  completed  within  8 
years;  in  1850  the  state  had  only  22  m.  The 
principal  lines  now  in  operation  are  as  follows: 


lUlDoIs  Central. 

Galen*  and  Chicago 

Union 

CMeago,  Alton,  ds  8t 

Texre  Raate,  Alton, 
and  St  Loals 

Chicago,  Barttngton, 
andQuiney 

Chicago  &  Rock  IslM 

Peoria  and  Oqoawka 


Cairo  to  Centralia,  Chi- 
cago, and  Dvnlelth. . 

Chicago  to  Beloit, 
Freeport,  and  Fulton 


JoHet  to  Alton. 

Terro  Haote  to  £.  St. 
Lonia. 


Great  We«tem 
Ohio  and  Missinippi 
Chicago.  Bt  Paul,  & 

Fond  da  Lao 

Peoria  and  Bnrean 

Vallof.... 
Qnincy  and  Chl< 
ChicafTo    and 

wankee .... 
Collet  and  N.  Indiana 
Jollet  and  Chicago. 
Fox  River  Valley.. 


TamiaU 


708 
450} 
280 


Aurora  to  Oaleabnrg, 
Chicago  to  Rock  Island 
E.  BarUngton  to  Pe- 
oria and  Oilman.... 
Naples  to  Indiana  line 
Yincennes  to  Illtnoiat'n 
Chicago  to  JaneaTille, 

Ac 

Peoria  to  Bareaa  Junc- 
tion  

Incy  to  Oaleabarg.. 
Chicago  to  Wisconsin 

line 

Joliet  into  Indiana. 
Joliet  to  Chicago... 
Elgin  to  Richmond. 


Lib, 


Oflrt. 


|S8<4S7,Ma 
9,S06,4fi6 
9JB8B»011 

8,786,768 

7^468,986 
6,n6,118 

M00,000 
5,088,986 
4,870^ 

2,600,000 

9,106^000 

1,978^ 

1,700,000 

1^800,000 

800,000 

560,000 


There  are  also  several  shorter  lines^  and  other 
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lines  are  projected  or  nndar  oonstmction,  whieh 
when  completed  will  add  largely  to  the  present 
mileage.  The  Illinois  and  Sichigan  canal,  as 
before  stated,  is  100  m.  long ;  its  width  is  70 
feet  at  the  surface,  and  80  fMt  at  the  bottom ; 
depth  7  feet;  with  17  locks,  and  lockage  158 
feet.  In  1860  Illinois  had  48 banks;  drcnlation 
$2,846,179;  specie  $269,685.  These  institationa 
are  organized  under  the  free  banking  law  of 
1858. — ^The  government  is  based  on  £e  consti- 
tution dated  Aug.  81,  1847.  It  secures  the 
right  of  voting  to  eyerr  white  male  dtixen  21 
years  of  age,  and  who  has  resided  in  the  state 
12  months.  The  general  assembly  consists  of  a 
senate  of  25  members  elected  for  4  years,  one 
half  biennially,  and  a  house  of  representatives 
of  76  members  elected  for  two  years.  Repre- 
sentation is  based  on  white  population  in  equal 
districts.  The  governor  (salary  $1,500)  and 
lieutenant-governor  (pay  $8  per  day)  are  elect- 
ed for  4  years.  The  principal  administrative 
officers  are  the  secretarv  of  state  (salary  $800 
and  feesX  the  auditor  (salaiy  $1,000),  the  treas- 
urer (salary  $800),  and  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  (salary  $1,500).  The  Judi- 
ciary consists  of  a  supreme  court,  17  circuit 
courts,  county  courts,  &c.  Judges  of  the  su- 
preme court,  8  in  number,  are  elected  in  divisions 
for  9  years,  and  have  $1,200  per  annum ;  circuit 
court  Judges,  17  in  number,  are  elected  in  their 
proper  circuits  for  6  years,  and  have  $1,000  a 
year;  and  county  Judges,  whose  duties  are 
chie&y  probate,  are  elected  for  4  years.  Oook 
CO.,  in  which  Obicago  is  situated,  has  a  special 
common  pleas  court,  and  the  city  of  Chicago  a 
recorder's  court.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  de- 
rived chiefly  from  taxation.  For  the  two  years 
ending  Sor,  80, 1868,  the  receipts  amounted  to 
$753,011  99,  and  the  expenditures  to  $761,977 
68.  On  Jan.  1, 1859,  the  state  debt  amounted  to 
$9,008,268  98.  During  Uie  years  1867-'8,  $1,- 
166,876  74  had  been  paid  in  liquidation  of  the 
public  debt  The  value  of  taxable  property  in 
the  state  in  1850  was  $119,868,886 ;  in  1855, 
$888,287,474;  and  in  1858,  $407,477,867.  The 
principal  institutions  supported  wholly  or  in 
part  by  the  state  are  the  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  insane  at 
Jacksonville,  and  the  state  prison  at  Alton* 
Panpera  supported  within  tiie  census  year, 
797,  and  on  the  list  June  1,  1850,  484;  an- 
nual cost  $45,218.  Oriminals  convicted  during 
the  year,  816,  and  in  prison,  June  1,  1850,  252. 
According  to  the  census  of  1850,  Slinois  con- 
tained 1,228  churches,  with  accommodation  for 
486,576  persons,  and  property  valued  at  $1,- 
482,185.  Of  these  churches  282  were  Baptist,  69 
Christian,  46  Congregational,  2  Dutch  Rdbrmed, 
27  Episcopal,  2  iVee,  6  Friends',  8  German  Re- 
formed, 42  Lutheran,  405  Metiiodist,  2  Mora- 
vian, 206  I^^byterian,  59  Roman  Catholic,  2 
Bwedenborgian,  4  Tunker,  80  Union,  4  Unita- 
rian, 7  Universalist,  and  25  minor  sects.  The 
educational  institutions  in  the  same  year  con- 
sisted of  4,062  public  and  primary  schools,  with 
4,248  teachers,  and  125,725  scholars— annual 
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inoome  $M0,T13;  88  academies  and  prirate 
aehoolfl,  with  160  teachers  and  4^244  acholan— 
income  |40,488 ;  and  6  colleges,  with  85  teach- 
ers and  442  scholars— income  $18,800.  Nam- 
ber  of  children  attending  school,  as  retamed  by 
families.  182,292.  Persons  over  20  years  of 
age  unable  to  read  and  write,  41,288.  In  1858 
the  number  of  white  children  under  21  years  of 
age  was  809,879,  and  of  these  457,118  attended 
school.  The  number  of  public  schools  was 
10,288;  of  the  teachers  7,503  were  males  and 
5,878  females.  The  amount  expended  for 
school  purposes  was  $2,705,052.  The  state 
holds  for  educational  purposes  three  separate 
fhnds,  viz.:  the  common  school  fund,  $799,- 
088,  and  the  college  and  seminary  fhnds,  $162,- 
421.  These  fbnds  produce  0  per  cent  The 
counties  own  school  funds  estimated  at  $50,- 
000,  and  the  township  Amds  to  the  amount  of 
$1,952,090 ;  these  are  invested  at  10  per  cent 
Altogether  the  principal  of  the  educational 
fhnds  amounts  to  $2,958,594.  The  principal 
collegiate  institutions,  with  their  Utest  statistics 
as  for  as  known,  are  as  follows : 


Illinois  Gollege,  JaokAonville.. 
Shnrtieff  ^  Upper  Alton, 
McKendreo  **    Lebanon. 


Knox 


Galesbniv 

ttist  TheoL  8emlnsnr«  Upper  Alton. . . 
Harris  Theoloideal  Bemlnaiy,  Ohicago 
ih  Medical  CoUego,  Chicago 


1880 
1886 
1885 
1887 
1885 
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Among  the  literary  associations  of  Illinois,  the 
principal  are  the  Chicago  historical  society, 
founded  May  24, 1856,  and  the  Illinois  literary 
and  historical  society^  located  at  Alton.  The 
number  of  periodicals  m  1850  was  107,  circulat- 
ing 88,628  copies,  or  annually  5,102,276.  Of 
these,  8  were  issued  daily,  4  tri-weekly,  84 
weekly,  8  semi-monthly,  7  monthly,  and  1 
quarterly;  and  22  were  literary  and  miscel- 
laneous, 1  neutral  and  independent,  78  political, 
8  religious,  and  8  scientific.  Libraries  (other 
than  private)  162,  with  62,486  vols.,  viz. :  88 
(85,982  vols.)  public,  29  (5,875  vols.)  school,  86 
(12,829  vols.)  Sunday  school,  and  4  (7,800  vols.) 
college  libraries. — ^Ilfinois  derives  its  name  from 
its  principal  river.  The  first  settiements  were 
made  by  the  French,  and  were  the  consequence 
of  the  enterprise  of  La  Salle.  This  traveller  set 
out  from  Canada  in  1679,  and  passing  across 
the  lakes  descended  the  Illinois  river.  After 
examining  the  country,  with  which  he  was 
highly  pleased,  he  returned  to  Canada,  leaving 
the  Chevalier  de  Tonty  in  command  of  a  small 
fort  he  had  built  and  named  Cr^vecosnr.  In 
1682  he  returned  to  niinois  with  a  colony  of 
Canadians,  and  founded  Easkaskia,  Cahokia, 
and  other  towns*  At  the  beginning  of  the  18tii 
century  the  settiements  in  Illinois  are  repre- 
sented to  have  been  in  a  fiourishing  condition, 
and  the  country  was  described  by  French  writ- 
ers as  a  new  paradise.  The  settlers,  however, 
gradually  degenerated,  and  by  degrees  assimi- 


lated their  nuumers  to  those  of  the  IndiaiiB 
among  whom  they  dwelt  As  the  colonies  of 
France  and  England  extended,  disputes  arose 
between  the  two  nations  rei^Moting  boundaries, 
and  these  ultimately  led  to  the  war  which  vir- 
tually ended  with  tilie  capture  of  Quebec,  and 
which  in  1768  terminateathe  French  dominion 
over  any  part  of  the  country  E.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. During  the  continuance  of  Illinois  as  a 
Briti^  dependency  nothing  of  importance  ap- 
pears to  have  occurred,  nor  were  the  French 
settiements  molested.  At  the  peace  of  1783, 
whicb  closed  the  American  revolution,  the  Illi- 
nois counfry  was  yielded  to  the  United  States; 
and  by  the  ordinance  iA  July  18,  1787,  the 
whole  of  the  public  domain  N.  of  the  Oiao 
river  was  erected  into  the  North- West  territoiy 
under  a  single  government.  In  1800  the  ter- 
ritory oontamed  a  population  of  50,240,  and  in 
the  same  year  Ohio  was  erected  into  a  separate 
territory.  A  further  severance  was  made  in 
1805,  when  the  territory  of  Ifichigan  was 
formed,  and  again  in  1809  Indiana  was  divided 
ofL  The  lUinois  territory  at  this  time  included 
what  are  now  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin and  a  part  of  Minnesota,  and  by  the  census 
of  1810  was  found  to  contain  12,282  inhabit- 
ants. Hitherto  the  settiement  of  these  terri- 
tories had  been  greatiy  impeded  by  Indian  hos- 
tilities, and  indeed  the  early  history  of  Illinois 
is  one  continued  narrative  of  contests  with  the 
savaj;es.  Among  the  prominent  events  of  this 
period  is  the  massacre  near  Fort  Chicago,  Aug. 
15, 1812.  When  hostilities  finally  cea^  pop- 
ulation began  to  flow  in  from  the  eastern  states, 
and  by  a  census  taken  in  1818  it  was  found  to 
amount  to  85,220.  In  the  same  year,  Dec  8, 
Illinois  with  its  present  limits  was  admitted  as 
a  state  into  the  Union.  Two  years  later  the 
U.  S.  census  returned  55,211  inhabitants.  Dur- 
ing the  succeeding  decade  inmiigration  increased 
at  a  rapid  rate,  and  in  1880  the  population  was 
ascertained  to  be  157,445,  or  an  increase  of 
185.2  per  cent  over  that  of  1820.  In  1881  the 
Sac  and  other  Indian  tribes  began  to  be  trouble- 
some, and  in  1882  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke 
out.  The  alarm  caused  by  these  hostilities  was 
great,  but  the  result  was  ultimately  beneficial 
to  the  state ;  not  only  was  a  permanent  peace 
conquered^.but  the  officers  of  the  army  on  their 
return  reported  so  favorably  of  the  character 
and  resources  of  the  country,  that  general  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  state.  Shortiy 
afterward  congress  granted  an  appropriation  for 
the  improvement  of  Chicago  harbor,  and  about 
this  time  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  railroad  was 
projected,  and  the  state  bank  brought  into  sue- 
cessM  operation.  On  July  4, 1886,  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  was  commenced.  The 
succeeding  year  brought  the  greatest  financial 
revulsion  in  our  history,  and  in  this  no  other 
state  was  more  seriously  involved  than  Dlinois. 
Every  interest  was  prostrated,  Aid  all  works 
of  internal  improvement  abandoned.  The  pro- 
;re8S  of  the  state,  however,  had  been  n^id,  and 
y  the  census  of  1840  the  population  numbered 
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4T6,188,  being  an  increase  of  202.4  per  cent, 
over  that  of  1830.  In  this  year  the  Mormons 
established  themselves  at  ifauvoo,  and  were 
from  the  first  disliked  by  their  neighbors.  Mn- 
taal  hatred  ended  in  open  hostilities,  and  at 
length  the  brothers  Joseph  and  Hymm  Smith 
(the  first  named  the  founder  of  Mormonism) 
were  arrested,  and  while  confined  in  Carthage 
gaol  set  npon  and  murdered  by  a  mob.  This 
occurred  on  June  27, 1844,  and  was  followed 
soon  after  by  a  general  exodus  of  the  Mormons, 
who  now  numbered  about  20,000  souls,  toward 
Utah.  In  1845  the  population,  according  to  a 
state  census,  was  648,482.  In  1847  a  new  con- 
stitution was  framed.  The  U.  S.  census  of 
1850  showed  a  population  of  851,470,  an  in- 
crease of  80.7  per  cent,  in  the  decade.  This 
was  a  much  lower  rate  of  increase  than  had 
hitherto  been  maintained,  but  was  still  a  rapid 
ffrowth.  In  the  meanwhile  emigration  had 
been  directed  to  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  But  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  was  now  opening  for 
Illinois.  In  the  same  year  congress  mt^e  a 
munificent  grant  of  land  in  aid  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  central  railroad.  This  work  was 
completed  in  1866,  and  has  answered  all  the 
purposes  of  its  projectors.  The  Country  alonp 
both  sides  of  its  route  has  been  rapidly  settled 
oities  and  towns  have  risen  like  emanations  of 
magio  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie  wilderness, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  state  through  the  in- 
fluence of  this  and  other  great  works  simultane- 
ously completed  has  become  so  general  that  the 
last  acre  of  government  land  in  Illinois  has  been 
disposed  of.  But  the  most  striking  effect  of 
these  works  is  exhibited  by  the  state  census  of 
1865,  which  shows  in  the  6  years  then  ending 
an  addition  to  the  population  of  466,106,  or 
58.4  per  cent.  Should  the  same  rate  have  been 
maintained  for  the  succeeding  6  years,  the  popu- 
lation in  1860  will  be  1,971,287,  nor  is  this  re- 
sult beyond  the  reach  of  probability. 

ILLINOIS,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  largest  in  the  state  to  which  it  gives  its 
name.  It  is  formed  at  Dresden,  Grundy  co.,  in 
the  N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  about  45  m.  S.  W. 
from  Lake  lOchigan,  by  the  union  of  Kankakee 
and  Des  Plaines  rivers,  the  former  of  which  rises 
in  the  Njpart  of  Indiana  and  the  latter  in  the 
8.  £.  of  Wisconsin.  The  Kankakee  receives  the 
Iroquois,  and  fh>m  that  point  to  its  Junction 
with  the  Des  Plaines  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
Iroquois.  The  Illinois  flows  nearly  W.  to  Henne- 

Sin,  in  Putnam  co.,  and  thence  S.  W.  and  flnally 
.  until  it  unites  with  the  Mississippi  between 
Calhoun  and  Jersey  counties,  20  m.  above  the 
month  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  about  600  m.  long, 
is  navigable  naturally  at  high  water  for  246  m., 
and  by  means  of  improvements  is  to  be  rendered 
navigable  at  all  seasons.  It  is  deep  and  broad, 
in  several  places  expanding  into  basins  which 
might  almost  be  called  lakes.  Peoria,  the  most 
important  city  on  its  banks,  is  built  on  the  shore 
of  one  of  these  basins.  Its  principal  a£9nent8 
are  the  Fox,  Spoon,  Crooked  creek,  the  Macki- 
naw, Simgamon,  and  Vermilion.     Above  the 


mouth  of  the  Yermilion,  in  La  Salle  oo.,  it  Is 
obstructed  by  rapids,  and  a  canal  has  been  built 
from  this  point  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  106  m. 
Uninterrupted  water  communication  is  thus  se- 
cured between  the  lakes  and  the  Misdssippi. 
The  Illinois  was  explored  in  1679-80  by  La 
Salle  and  Hennepin,  who  entered  it  by  the  Kan- 
kakee, which  they  reached  from  Lake  Michigan 
by  means  of  the  St.  Joseph  river  and  a  short 
portage,  and  sailed  in  canoes,  La  Salle  as  far  as 
the  present  site  of  Peoria,  and  Hennepin  to  the 
Mississippi.  In  1682  La  Salle  navigated  the 
whole  course  of  the  river. 

ILLUMINATI,  the  name  of  the  religious  so- 
ciety of  the  Alombrados  in  Spain  at  the  end  of 
the  16th  century;  of  the  Gnerinets  in  France 
in  the  l7th ;  of  an  association  of  mystics  in  Bel- 
gium in  the  18th  centuiy;  and  of  various  other 
societies  founded  by  religious  enthusiasts.  The 
most  important  of  them  was  that  founded  in 
1776  by  Adam  Weishaupt,  a  German  professor 
of  canon  law,  and  a  man  of  greiat  originality  and 
depth  of  thought^  with  the  ostensible  object  of 
perfecting  human  nature,  of  binding  in  one  bro- 
therhood men  of  all  countries,  ranks,  and  reli- 
gions, and  of  surrounding  the  persons  of  princes 
with  trustworthy  advisers.  Apostles,  styled 
areopagites,  were  sent  to  various  parts  of  Europe 
to  make  converts,  and  before  the  existence  of 
the  society  became  generally  known,  branches 
had  been  established  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many, in  Holland,  and  in  Ifilan.  Toung  men 
from  18  to  80  years  of  age,  and  Lutherans  rather 
than  Boman  Catholics,  were  preferred  as  mem- 
bers. The  grades  were  8,  viz. :  novice,  minerval, 
illuminatus  minor,  illuminatus  mi^or,  cavalier, 
priest,  regent,  and  king.  The  illuminati  gained 
much  influence  by  the  accession  to  their  ranks 
of  Knigge  the  author,  and  by  the  sympathy  of 
many  freemasons.  At  the  height  of  its  prosper- 
ity the  society  had  2,000  members,  and  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  political  power.  JBut  Knigge 
and  Weishaupt  could  not  agree,  and  this,  as  well 
as  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
proved  fatal.  In  1784  it  was  prohibited  by  me 
Bavarian  government,  and  in  1786  its  papers 
were  seized.  The  distinctive  appellation  of 
'Mlluminati,^'  or  the  enlightened,  has  be^n  arro- 
gated to  themselves  by  other  sects. — See  Nerval, 
2>e»  illumines  (Paris,  1862). 

ILLTRICUM,  Illtbis,  or  Illtru,  an  ancient 
country,  divided  into  2  parts.  lUyris  Barbara 
or  Roman  a,  the  Roman  province  of  Hlyricum, 
included  a  part  of  the  modem  Croatia,  the 
whole  of  Dalmatia,  almost  the  whole  of  Bosnia, 
and  a  part  of  Albania.  It  was  inhabited  by 
more  or  less  barbarous  Dlyrian  tribes,  who  were 
supposed  to  have  a  common  origin  with  the 
Thracians.  The  principal  tribes,  after  whom 
the  districts  were  called,  were  the  lapydes,  li- 
burni,  and  Dalmatians.  The  Libumi  were  the 
first  subdued  by  the  Romans;  and  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Dalmatians,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustas,  the  entire  country  became -a  Roman 
province.  After  that  time  the  Illyrians,  and 
particularly  the  Dalmatians,  formed  an  uupor- 
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tant  part  of  the  Soman  legions,  and  were 
esteemed  the  meet  warlike  of  the  empire.  U- 
lyris  Groca,  or  Illjria  proper,  embraced  the 
greater  part  of  the  modem  Albania.  The  ter- 
ritory of  this  diviaon  oonsiated  principally  of 
mountain  pastures,  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
fertile  valley.  The  yarions  tribes  of  the  Grecian 
ihyrians  were  generally  poor,  rapacious,  fierce, 
and  formidable  in  battle ;  in  earlier  times  the 
tribe  of  the  Antariatie  held  the  first  rank  as 
warriors.  They  had  the  customs  of  tattooing 
their  bodies  and  of  offering  human  sacrifices, 
and  were  alwavs  ready  to  sell  their  military 
services  to  the  highest  bidder,  like  the  modem 
Albanian  Skipetars,  in  whom  probably  their 
blood  yet  flows.  The  Blyrians  supplied  the 
Greeks  with  cattle  and  dayes,  often  in  exchange 
for  salt.  Wax  and  hone^  were  probably  also 
artides  of  export  Grecian  exiles  found  their 
way  into  Illyria,  and  Grecian  myths  became 
localized  here.  The  Illjrrians  were  subdued  by 
FhiUp  of  Macedon,  the  fiither  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  859  B.  0.  After  the  death  of  Alexander, 
most  of  the  tribes  recoyered  their  independence, 
but  their  piracies  gaye  umbrage  to  the  Romans. 
The  Roman  ambaiuadors  who  protested  against 
their  depredations  were  murdered  by  the  Bly- 
rian  queen  Teuta.  The  first  lUyrian  war  was 
commenced  in  280  B.  0.,  and  the  queen  was  ob- 
liged in  229  to  make  peace  by  the  surrender  of 
part  of  her  dominions.  The  second  war,  com- 
menced by  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  the  guardian 
of  the  niyrian  prince  Pineus,  was  successfully 
terminated  by  the  consul  L.  ^milius  Paulus  in 
219.  Pleuratus,  the  successor  of  Pineus,  cul< 
tivated  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  but  his 
son  Gentius  formed  an  alliance  with  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedon.  He  was  conquered  in  the  same 
year  as  Perseus,  and  Illyria  as  well  as  Mace- 
don now  became  subject  to  Rome  (168  B.  C). 
In  the  new  organization  under  Gonstantine,  U- 
lyricum  was  one  of  the  great  diyisions  of  the 
empire,  and  was  divided  into  Occidentale,  in- 
dading  lUyricum  proper,  Pannonia,  and  Nori- 
cnm,  and  Orientale,  comprising  Dacia,  MoBsia, 
Hacedouia,  and  Tbrace.  On  the  fall  of  the 
western  empire  (A.  D.  476)  it  was  attached  to 
the  eastern  empire.  In  the  6th  century  the 
Slavic  settlers  from  northern  Europe  separated 
themselves  from  the  Byzantine  government,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  governments  of  Croatia 
and  Dalmatia.  At  the  end  of  the  11th  century 
some  portions  of  the  Illyrian  territory  were 
taken  by  Venice  and  Hungary.  About  a  cen- 
tury later  the  kingdom  of  Rascia  was  created, 
out  of  which  that  of  Bosnia  was  formed  in  the 
14th  century .  The  country  passing  successively 
through  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  Hungarians, 
and  Turks,  the  name  of  Illyria  gradually  disap- 
peared until  1809,  when  it  was  revived  by  the 
organization  of  the  Illyrian  provinces  by  I^apo- 
leon  I.,  comprising  a  population  of  1,275,000, 
and  the  territories  of  Oarniola,  Oarinthia,  Istria, 
part  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Ragusa,  and  a  mil- 
itary district.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  they 
were  reunited  to  the  Austrian  government, 


which  in  1816  raised  Illyria  to  the  dignity  of  a 
kingdom.  It  lay  between  lat  44""  48^  and  46<' 
25' K,long.  IS^'  14'  and  16''  £.,  and  was  bounded 
K.  by  Austria  proper  and  Styria,  E.  by  Croatia, 
S.  by  the  Adriatic,  and  W.  by  Italy  and  TjnA; 
area,  11,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  1,800,000.  In 
1850  a  new  divimon  of  territory  took  place,  by 
which  the  kingdom  of  Illyria  was  abolished.  The 
territory  included  in  it  now  forms  the  dnchies 
of  Carinthia  and  Caraiola,  the  county  of  Gorits 
and  GardidEa,  the  margraviate  of  Istria,  and  the 
city  of  Trieste  and  its  vicinity.  The  Dlyrian 
language  is  one  of  the  S.  branches  of  the  Slavic 
family  of  lanffuages. 

ILMONI,  IxMAinTzi^  a  Finnish  physician, 
bom  in  Nummis,  Maron  29, 1797,  died  in  Hel- 
singfors,  April  14, 1856.  He  studied  in  Abo  and 
Stockholm,  became  professor  of  medicine  in 
Helsin^orsin  1826,  improved  his  knowledge  by 
extensive  travel,  and  wrote  many  medical  worlo^ 
the  most  important  of  which  is  his  Bidrag  UU 
Nardeni  JS^hdoma  Bistaria  ('^  Contributions  to 
the  Nosological  History  of  the  North,"  8  vols., 
Helsiufffors,  1846-*58;  4th  vol.  not  completed). 

ILOPANGO,  a  lake  in  the  republic  of  San 
Salvador,  Central  America,  6  m.  S.  £.  from  the 
dty  of  San  Salvador.  It  is  about  14  m.  long  by 
6  broad,  and  is  clearly  of  volcanic  origin.  (A 
all  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  high,  abmpt  hiUs, 
composed  of  scoriie  and  volcanic  stones.  It  re- 
ceives no  tributary  streams,  although  it  has  a 
small  outlet,  fiowing  through  a  duk  narrow 
ravine  into  the  Rio  Jiboa,  near  the  base  of  the 
volcano  of  San  Vicente.  The  surfiice  of  the 
water  is  not  less  than  1,200  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  countrj^-  When  the  snrfiioe 
is  ruffled  by  a  breeze,  it  takes  a  singularly 
brilliant  parrot-green  color,  and  exhales  a  dis* 
agreeable  sulphurous  odor.  Taken  np,  however, 
the  water  is  clear,  but  not  fit  for  use. 

IMAM,  Ihauh,  or  Ihan,  a  Turkish  religious 
official,  who  has  the  ordinary  care  of  a  mosque, 
calls  the  people  to  prayer,  and  reads  prayers.  He 
is  elected  by  the  people^  and  is  ecclesiastically 
independent.  The  name  Imam  is  also  the  title 
of  the  founders  of  the  4  prindpsl  Mohamme- 
dan sects. 

IMFERDIS,  ANDBi,  a  French  autiior.  bom 
at  Ambert,  Puy-de-D6me,  about-1810.  He  was 
educated  for  the  bar,  and  has  officiated  mnce  1848 
as  counseller  at  the  court  of  appeal  of  Algien^ 
in  which  capacity  he  conducted  m  1857  the  ease 
of  Capt  Doineau,  accused  of  having  mordered 
an  Arab  chieftain.  He  has  written  Le  dernier 
jour  d^un  tuicidS  (2  ed.,  1836X  and  sevend 
novels  and  poems ;  and  more  recently  be  has 
fbmished  several  valuable  works  on  the  history 
of  Auvergne,  as  Eistoire  de$  guerrea  religieutet 
enAwergnBpendantleaXVFetXVlFnMmf^ 
ed.  enlai^B^  1846),  and  VAuf>ergne  hUioriftis 
depuis  Ui  Oaulaitjfuqu'au  XVIIP  nicU  (1851). 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION,  a  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  which  teaches 
that  the  virgin  Mary  was  in  her  conceptioa 
exempt  from  all  stain  of  original  sin.  It 
was  not  defined  as  an  artide  of  faith  until 
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Deo.  8,  1854.  The  formal  statement  of  the 
doctrine  is  found  in  the  constitution  of  Pope 
Pins  IX.,  IneffaMlis  Dem.  The  words  of  the 
decree  are  as  follows :  **  We  define  the  doctrine 
which  holds  the  most  hiessed  Virgin  Mary  in 
the  first  instant  of  her  conception  to  have  heen 
preserved  free  from  all  stain  of  original  sin,  by 
the  singular  grace  and  privilege  of  Almighty 
God  and  throuffh  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
Saviour  of  the  human  race,  to  be  a  doctrine  re- 
vealed by  God,  and  therefore  to  be  firmly  and 
constantly  held  by  all  the  faithful.'^  This  doc- 
trine was  long  a  subject  of  controversy  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  The  feast  of  the  con- 
ception was  celebrated  at  a  very  early  day  in 
the  East,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  the 
precise  date  of  its  introduction  in  the  West ;  it 
was  probably  during  the  8th  and  9th  centuries. 
Its  celebration  was  not  universal,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  enforce  it  met  with  opposition.  In  the 
East  there  seems  to  have  been  no  discussion, 
and  tiie  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  enforced 
its  observance  about  the  year  1150.  A  little 
before  that  time  St.  Bernard  had  violently  re- 

S roved  the  canons  of  Lyons  because  they  estab- 
shed  this  festival  without  consulting  the  Roman 
see.  He  also  appears  among  the  most  distin- 
guished opponents  of  the  doctrine.  The  question 
was  then  taken  up  by  the  great  religious  orders, 
and  wbile  the  Franciscans  arrayed  themselves 
in  defence  of  the  immaculate  conception,  the 
Dominicans  became  its  fierce  adversaries.  St. 
Thomas,  following  the  opinions  of  his  order, 
wrote  against  the  doctrine,  and  his  great  oppo- 
nent Scotus  was  equally  strenuous  in  its  favor. 
The  Dominicans  continued  their  opposition  for 
several  centuries.  The  university  of  Paris  in 
1887  condemned  certain  propositions  of  John 
de  Montesano,  a  Dominican,  in  which  the  doc- 
trine was  denied,  and  in  1497  passed  a  decree 
tliat  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  any  academic  * 
honor  who  did  not  bind  himself  by  oath  to  de- 
fend it.  In  1489  the  council  of  Basel,  which 
was  regarded  as  schismatic,  declared  tne  *^  be- 
lief of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin 
to  be  conformable  to  the  doctrine  and  devotion 
of  the  church,  to  the  Catholic  faith,  right  rea- 
son, and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  be  held  by 
all  Catholics.*'  The  council  of  Trent,  in  its  de- 
cree concerning  original  sin,  expressly  declared 
that  it  did  not  intend  to  indnde  the  immaculate 
Virgin,  and  ordered  the  decrees  of  Sixtus  IV. 
to  be  observed.  During  all  the  controversy  the 
holy  see  interfered  only  occasionally,  but  these 
interferences  were  successive  steps  toward  the 
formal  definition  of  the  doctrine.  Sixtus  IV.,  in 
the  apostolic  letter  entitled  Otom  nimii^  pub- 
lished in  1480,  imnoses  excommunication  upon 
any  one  who  should  accuse  of  heresy  either  the 
advocates  or  the  opponents  of  the  immaculate 
conception,  while  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
demns all  who  afiirm  as  the  truth  the  opinion 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  conceived  in  sin. 
He  also  granted  indulgence  to  those  who  should 
assist  at  mass  or  office  on  the  feast  of  her  con- 
ception.   Pius  v.,  in  the  bull  114,  Super  Speeu- 


torn,  in  1570,  prohibited  the  public  discussion 
of  the  question,  renewing  also  the  decree  of  his 
predecessor.  Paul  V.  in  1616  forbade  any  one 
to  affirm  by  any  public  act  whatever  that  the 
Virgin  was  conceived  in  sin,  while  he  ako  pro- 
hibited the  open  condemnation  of  this  opinion. 
Gregory  XV.  in  1622  prohibited  either  the  pub- 
lic or  private  denial  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion, idlowing  no  discussion  whatever  on  the 
subject  except  to  the  Dominicans,  to  whom  an 
especial  privilege  was  reserved.  The  office  and 
mass  of  the  conception  were  however  madB 
bind^nff  upon  them  as  upon  all  Catholics.  In 
1661  Alexander  VII.,  in  the  bull  SoUieit/udo  Om- 
nium Bcdesiarum,  declares  the  opinion  that  the 
Virgin  was  conceived  without  original  sin  to  be 
almost  universal  in  the  church.  Therefore  he 
renews  the  decrees  of  his  predecessors,  and  com- 
mands that  thev  be  observed  in  favor  of  the  feast 
and  cultus  of  tne  conception.  Moreover,  he  de- 
prives of  the  faculty  of  teaching  or  preaching  any 
one  who  should  call  into  doubt  or  misinterpret 
the  favor  shown  to  this  opinion  by  asserting  any 
thing  against  it,  or  even  by  bringing  forwara 
arguments  against  it.  After  that  time  the  con- 
gregation  of  rites  repeatedly  interposed  its 
mandate  in  favor  of  the  doctrine,  xhe  word 
immaculate  was  adde<l  in  the  office  and  mass 
of  the  conception,  and  its  use  made  binding 
upon  all  priests,  even  those  of  the  Dominican 
order.  Pius  IX.  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
sent  letters  to  all  patriarchs  and  bishops,  re- 
questing their  opinion  upon  the  propriety  of 
defining  the  doctrine;  620  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops gave  their  answers  to  the  holv  see,  and 
of  these  only  4  were  opposed  to  the  defini- 
tion on  dogmatic  grounds,  and  even  these  gave 
testimony  that  their  clergy  and  people  were 
united  in  the  belief  of  the  doctrine.  When 
replies  were  received  from  nearly  the  whole 
Catholic  episcopate,  as  many  of  the  bishops  as 
possible  were  invited  to  be  present  in  Rome  to 
assist  at  tlie  solemn  definition  of  the  doctrine. 
This  ceremony  took  place  with  great  pomp  in 
the  basilica  of  St  Peter,  in  the  presence  of  more 
than  800  archbishops,  bishops,  and  prelates,  on 
the  feast  of  the  immaculate  conception,  Dec.  8, 
1854.  The  inauguration  by  the  pope  of  the 
monument  erected  in  honor  of  the  immaculate 
conception  took  place  in  Rome  in  Sept.  1857. 

IMMERMANK,  Eabl  Lebbeobt,  a  German 
poet  and  novelist,  bom  in  Magdebui^,  April  24^ 
1796,  died  in  Dtlsseldorf,  Aug.  25, 1840.  He  in- 
terrupted his  studies  at  Halle  to  take  nart  in  the 
campaign  of  1818.  Returning  to  Halle,  he  op- 
posed the  liberal  sentiments  then  manifested  by 
the  German  vouth,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  Udf&r 
die  Streitigieiten  der  Studirenden  fu  EaUe 
(Leipsic.  1817),  which  was  pnblidy  burned  by 
the  students  at  the  festival  of  the  Wartburg. 
He  soon  after  received  dvil  appointments,  and 
in  1827  became  councillor  at  DOsseldorf,  where 
he  undertook  the  management  of  the  theatre, 
with  the  design  of  forming  a  model  troop  of  act- 
ors and  of  reforming  the  stage.  Among  his  best 
productions  are  the  comedy  Dae  Auge  aer  Liebe^ 
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^e  tragedy  Dai  Trauertpid  in  T^rol^  the  poem 
Jferlinj  and  the  romance  I>i6  Epigonen,  an  imi- 
tation of  WitheUn  MeUter.  His  collected  works 
were  published  in  14  toIs.  (DOsseldorf;  1834- 
'43).  His  Tkeaterhriffe  were  edited  by  GostaT 
za  Pattlitz  and  pablished  in  Berlin  in  1851. — 
See  Freiligrath,  Eriimerungen  an  Imm&rmann 
(Stuttgart,  1842). 

IMOLA,  Innoobnzio  da,  a  Bolognese  painter, 
born  at  Imola  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15tu 
century,  died  about  1550.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Francia,  and  resided  chiefly  in  Bologna,  in  the 
academy  of  which  city  his  great  painting  of  the 
archangel  Michael  subduing  Satan,  which' was 
formerly  in  the  church  of  San  Michele  in  Bosoo, 
b  now  preserved.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  imitated  Raphael,  and  some  of  his  works 
have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  Raphael. 

IMPALEMENT,  a  barbarous  mode  of  execu- 
tion by  thrusting  a  stake  through  the  victim's 
body  and  leaving  him  to  perish.  It  was  known 
to  the  Romans,  but  not  much  practised  by  them. 
The  Turks,  Persians,  and  other  orientals  employ 
it  with  frequency  for  the  punishment  of  great 
criminals,  esoecially  for  the  assassins  of  rulers 
and  for  blasphemers.  It  is  not  unusual  for  per- 
sons impaled  to  linger  for  several  days  suffer- 
ing intensely,  especially  from  thirst.  It  is  com- 
monly asserted  Uiat  a  draught  of  water  given  to 
a  person  in  this  conditiX}n  will  cause  immediate 
death. 

IMPEAOHMENT  (Fr.  empSchement,  hin- 
drance, obstruction),  the  accusation  and  prose- 
cution, in  a  legislative  body,  of  a  person  for 
treason  or  other  high  crimes.  By  toe  law  of 
England,  any  member  of  the  house  of  commons 
may  impeach  any  other  member  of  the  house, 
or  any  lord  of  parliament,  or  indeed  any  other 
officer  of  the  realm.  Upon  such  impeachment 
being  made,  the  house  of  commons,  if  they  see 
fit,  exhibit  articles  of  impeachment  before  the 
house  of  lords,  and  appoint  managers  to  sustain 
the  charge  and  conduct  the  trial ;  and  upon  the 
trial,  the  same  rules  of  evidence,  in  general,  are  in 
force  as  in  trials  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice. 
This  is  a  very  solemn  procedure,  being  no  less 
than  a  prosecution  before  the  supreme  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  for  the  whole  realm,  by  the 
grand  inquest  thereof.  It  has  been  most  fre- 
quently used  against  the  king's  ministers ;  and 
in  order  to  take  the  trial  from  the  power  of  the 
lung,  it  is  provided  by  law  that  the  impeach- 
ment is  not  abated  either  by  the  prorogation  or 
dissolution  of  parliament  The  latest  and  best 
known  cases  are  those  of  Warren  Hastings  (1788) 
and  of  Lord  Melville  (1805).  In  the  United 
States,  impeachment  is  a  written  charge  and  ac- 
cusation by  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  made  to  tlie  senate  of  the  United 
States,  against  some  person  who  is  an  officer 
thereof ;  or,  in  a  state,  it  is  such  an  accusation 
of  an  officer,  by  the  representatives  of  the  state, 
before  the  senate.  The  proceedings,  rules,  and 
practice  in  cases  of  impeachment  in  this  country 
are  borrowed  from  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, excepting  so  far  as  they  are  affected  by 


the  constituti6n  or  statutes  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  the  several  states.  The  constitution  of 
the  United  States  declares  (art  i.  sec.  2)  that 
the  house  of  representatives  shall  have  the  sole 
power  of  impeachment,  and  (art  i.  sec.  8)  that 
the  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all 
impeachments.  By  art  ii.  sec.  4,  the  persons 
made  liable  to  impeachment  are  the  president, 
the  vice-president,  and  all  civil  offioers  of  the 
United  States.  The  offences  for  which  a  guilty 
person  may  be  impeached  are  (art  iL  sea  4) 
^'  treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors."  Art  iii.  sec  8,  declares  that 
**  Treason  asainst  the  United  States  shall  con- 
sist only  in  kvying  war  against  them,  or  in  ad- 
hering to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort"  This  would  seem  to  be  a  precise  def- 
inition of  treason ;  but  the  house  and  senate 
would  still  be  free  to  determine  what  is  meant 
by  "  bribery,"  and  what  offences  come  within 
the  words,  **  other  high  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nors." They  would  probably  be  guided,  but 
not  governed,  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law 
and  the  practice  of  parliament — ^The  method 
of  procedure,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
a  state,  is  substantially  as  follows.  A  resolution 
is  offered  by  some  member  of  the  house,  chaig- 
ing  the  party,  to  be  impeached  with  his  sup- 
p<Med  offence,  and  either  demanding  at  once  lus 
impeachment  or,  what  is  more  common,  pro- 
viding for  a  committee  of  inquiry.  If  the  reso- 
lution is  passed  by  the  house,  and  if  a  commit- 
tee of  inquiry  be  ordered  who  report  adversely 
to  the  accused,  and  in  fkvor  of  an  impeachment, 
and  their  report  b  adopted,  a  committee  (the 
same  or  another)  is  instructed  to  impeach  the 
accused  before  the  senate,  and  demand  that 
that  body  make  due  provision  for  the  trial,  and 
inform  the  senate  that  articles  of  impeachment 
wiU  be  prepared  by  the  house  and  exhibited 
before  the  senate. '  The  same  or  another  com- 
mittee is  intrusted  to  prepare  articles  of  im- 
peachment, which,  being  reported  to  the  house, 
and  approved  by  them,  are  transmitted  to  the 
senate,  by  a  committee  who  are  appointed  to 
conduct  the  trial  on  the  part  of  the  house,  and 
who  are  usually  styled  the  managers  of  the  im- 
peachment Due  process  summoning  the  ac- 
cused then  issues  from  the  senate,  and  is  served 
by  their  sergeant-at-arms ;  and  on  the  day 
therein  appointed,  the  senate  resolves  itself  mto 
a  court  of  impeachment,  all  the  senators  being 
sworn  to  do  justice  according  to  the  constitution 
and  the  laws.  The  person  thus  impeached  is 
then  called  upon  to  appear  and  answer.  If  he 
makes  default,  the  senate  proceeds  es  parte.  If 
he  appears  and  denies  the  charges,  and  pots 
himself  on  trial  Tand  he  may  appear  by  atto^ 
ney),  an  issue  is  formed,  and  a  time  is  appointdd 
for  the  trial,  which  thereafter  proceeds  accord- 
ing to  law  and  usage,  and  much  in  the  same 
way  as  in  common  judicial  trials.  If  any 
questions  arise  among  the  senators,  who  now 
act  as  judges,  they  are  considered  with  closed 
doors,  and  are  decided  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
only  the  decision  is  made  poblic.    Art  L  see.  2, 
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of  the  oonsUtation  of  tbe  United  States,  provides 
that  no  person  aball  be  convioted  without  the 
concnrrenoe  of  two  thirds  of  the  members. 

IMPRO  VISATOEE,  fem.  Improvib  atbiob  (It 
improfmiaatare  and  impramisatrice),  a  compo- 
ser of  extempore  rhymes.  Probably  most  lyrio 
effusions,  in  the  infancy  of  poetry,  were  impro- 
vised to  the  acoompaniment  of  the  harp  or  other 
musical  instnmient.  The  troubadours,  like  the 
British  bards,  sometimes  wove  their  lays  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  and  they  brought 
the  art  into  Italy,  where  the  easy  rhythm  of  the 
language  caused  it  to  be  much  cultivated.  We 
fiskSj  however,  little  or  no  record  of  improvisa- 
tori,  specially  ranking  as  such,  until  about  the 
commencement  of  the  16th  century.  From  that 
date  to  the  present  the  succession  has  been  unin- 
terrupted. The  most  noted  Italian  poets  of  tins 
class  are  Serafino  d^Aqnila,  who  died  in  1500 ; 
Bernardo  Accoti,  better  known  as  ''  the  only" 
Aretino;  Gristoforo  the  Florentine,  sumamed 
the  aUiuimo  ;  Andrea  Marone  and  Quemo,  who 
made  LaUn  verses  for  Leo  X. ;  Nicolo  Leoniceno, 
Giammario  Filelso,  Pamfilo  Saffi,  Ippolito  di  Fer- 
rara ;  Battista  Strozzi,  Pero,  Nicolo  Franciotti, 
Gesare  da  Fano ;  Gristoforo  Sordi,  Aurelio  and 
Baffaello  Brandolini,  all  three  blind;  Silvio  An- 
toniano,  ilpoetino;  Perfettidi  Sienna,  W^ho  was 
crowned  with  laurel ;  Metastasio  when  a  boy ; 
and  in  the  present  century  Francesco  Gianni, 
who  was  improvisatore  to  Napoleon  I.,  Pistruc- 
ci,  the  duke  di  HoUo,  the  abb6  Serio,  Baldinotti 
Sestini,  Tommaso  Sgricci  (who  received  from 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  2,000  francs  for  his 
improvisations  on  Mary  Stuart,  and  a  pension 
of  2,400  francs),  Luigi  Giccioni,  Bindocci,  and 
many  others.  Among  Italian  women  distin- 
guished in  the  art  were  Gecilia  Micheli,  Gio- 
Tanna  di  Santi,  Barbara  of  Goreggio,  Teresa 
Bandinelli  of  Lucca,  and  esoecially  Gorilla  or 
Maddalena  Moralli  Fernandez,  who  died  in 
1800,  and  Rosa  Taddei,  born  in  1801.  Pradel 
in  France,  who  died  in  1857^  was  a  remarkable 
improvisatore. 

XNAGHUS,  a  mythical  king,  represented  as 
the  first  ruler  and  priest  of  Argos,  which,  as 
w^  as  the  river  Inaohus,  was  often  called  after 
him.  When  Neptune  and  Juno  contended  for 
the  possession  of  that  country,  he  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  the  latter,  and  thus  incurred  the  anger 
of  Neptune,  who  caused  a  dearth  of  water  in 
his  dominions. 

INGA,  a  Peruvian,  or  rather  Quichua  title, 
signifying  chief^  applied  to  the  imperial  head 
of  the  Peruvian  empire,  and  also  the  governing 
caste  or  race  from  which  he  sprung,  and  which 
had  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  highest  sacerdotal 
and  civil  dignities  of  the  empue.  To  under- 
stand the  powers  and  position  of  the  incas^  it 
should  be  premised  that,  although  the  Peruvian 
empire,  which  extended  firom  the  equator  S. 
over  87  degrees  of  latitude,  and  embraced  not 
only  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  but  includ- 
ed that  stupendous  mountain  chain,  and  spread 
down  its  eastern  declivities  to  the  broad  allu- 
vions of  Uie  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  was  un- 


der a  single  system  of  laws,  and  formed  politi* 
cally  a  well  ordered  nation,  yet  its  people 
were  not  of  a  single  stock,  but  an  aggregation 
of  distinct  families,  with  strongly  marked  phys* 
ical  differences.  They  once  existed  as  separate 
tribes  or  nations,  but  had  been  reduced  to 
the  relations  in  which  they  were  found  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  by  an  astute  system  of 
policy,  which,  in  its  scope  and  power,  is  hardly 
paraUeled  by  any  other  known  to  history.  Mod- 
em research  has  grouped  these  various  families 
under  8  grand  divisions,  viz.:  the  Aymares, 
Ghinchas,  and  Huancas,  of  which  the  Aymares 
were  the  dominant  stock.  They  occupied  the 
heights  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  elevated  12,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  seem  to  have  made  the 
first  and  most  decided  advances  in  the  arts  and 
institutions  of  civilization.  The  Ghinchas  oc- 
cupied the  region  lying  between  the  GordiUeras 
and  the  Pacific ;  and  the  Huancas,  who  in  re- 
spect of  numbers  exceeded  either  of  the  other 
races,  were  spread  over  the  region  Iving  be- 
tween the  GordiUeras  and  the  Andes,  between 
the  Ghinchas  and  Aymares.  They  were  the 
first  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the  latter ; 
and  the  history  of  Peru  is  the  history  of  the 
Aymares — ^the  conquerors,  rulers,  and  civiliz«*8 
of  the  other  stocks ;  and  of  this  race  the  fiimily 
of  the  incas  was  the  head  and  directing  intelli- 
gence. According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Ay- 
mares, there  was  a  time  when  they  were  bro- 
ken up  into  independent  and  warring  tribes, 
sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  barbarism.  From 
this  condition  they  were  rescued  by  their  tute- 
lary divinity  the  sun,  who  sent  down  his  own 
chUdren  to  reform  and  instruct  them.  These 
were  Manco  Gapac  and  his  sister  and  wife  Mama 
Ocllo  Huaco,  who  made  their  appearance  on  an 
island  in  Lake  Titicaca,  whence,  under  divine 
instruction,  they  journeyed  northward  to  the 
spot  where  the  city  of  Guzco,  which  afterward 
became  the  capital  of  the  incas,  now  stands. 
Here  they  collected  together  the  neighboring 
savage  hordes,  and  while  Manco  Gapac  instruct- 
ed the  men  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  and  in- 
spired them  with  ideas  of  social  and  civil,  organ- 
ization. Mama  Ocllo  taught  the  women  to  spin 
and  weave,  and  inculcated  modesty,  grace,  and 
the  domestic  virtues.  From  this  oelest&d  pair  the 
incas  claimed  their  descent,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  were  the  high  priests  of  religion  and  the 
heads  of  the  state.  In  this  tradition  we  trace 
only  another  version  of  the  story  of  their  civil- 
ization common  to  all  {primitive  nations,  and 
that  imposture  of  a  celestial  relationship  where- 
by designing  rulers  and  cunning  priests  have 
sought  to  secure  theur  ascendency  among  men. 
Manco  Gapac  is  the  almost  exact  counterpart 
of  the  Ghinese  FohL  the  Hindoo  Buddha,  the 
terrestrial  Osiris  of  £gypt,  the  Quetzalcoatl  of 
Mexico,  and  Yotan  of  Gentral  America.  At 
first  Uie  role  of  Manco  Gapac  was  limited  to  a 
few  leagues  around  Gazoo,  but  by  alliance  and 
conquest  it  was  gradually  extended,  until  under 
Huayna  Gapac  it  spread  over  nearly  80  decrees 
of  latitudci  and  reached  from  the  Pacific  to 
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tbe  pampas  of  Tncmnan,  and  to  the  Uoajali 
and  Marafion,  and  embraced  10,000,000  in* 
habitants.  Aside,  however,  from  all  tradi- 
tions, there  are  monnmental  eyidenoes  that,  an- 
terior to  the  foundation  of  the  Peravian  em- 
pire, there  existed  on  the  islands  and  shores  of 
Lake  Titioaoa  a  people  of  reUtiyely  high  civili- 
zation, the  storj  of  whose  migration  to  the 
northward  is  probably  preserved,  in  a  figaraUve 
form,  in  that  of  Manoo  Oapac  and  his  sister; 
and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  this  people, 
in  their  new  relationships,  and  in  virtae  of 
their  intelligenoe,  arrogated  to  themselves  a 
superiority  over  the  tribiss  which  they  brought 
under  their  control,  and  foonded  an  exclusive 
and  aristocratic  caste,  the  inca  race.  We  have 
no  means  of  fixing  the  dato  of  the  appearance 
of  the  first  inca ;  for  notwithstanding  their  ad- 
vance in  other  respects,  the  Peruvians  never 
developed  the  art  of  writing.  This  period  has 
nevertheless  been  placed  by.carefm  students 
about  4  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  or  in  1021 ;  but  other  less  critical 
writers  have  not  hesitated  to  place  the  advent 
of  Manco  Oapac  within  600  years  of  Ihe  re-  • 
oeived  era  of  the  fiood.-^The  authority  of  the 
ruling  inca  was  absolate ;  his  will  was  the  su- 
preme law ;  he  had  no  council  of  state,  no  min- 
isters, nor  did  he  admit  any  institution  limiting 
f]ie  royal  prerogative;  and  although  he  some- 
times consulted  with  his  aged  and  more  expe- 
rienced subjects,  it  was  from  considerations  of 
utility;  and  not  in  conformity  with  any  organic 
law  of  the  empire.  Considered  as  the  son  of 
the  sun,  and  aescendant  in  a  right  line  from 
ICanco  Oapac,  he  was  also  the  high  priest  and 
oracle  of  religion.  Uniting  the  legislative  and 
executive  power,  chief  captain  in  war,  absolute 
sovereign  in  peace,  and  the  venerated  pontiff 
of  religion,  he  realized  in  himself  the  union  of 
pope  and  emperor.  Clothed  with  such  dignity, 
ne  received  the  blindest  obedience  ftom  his 
snbjects;  his  person  was  sacred ;  his  body  after 
dei^  was  regarded  with  pious  veneration,  and 
was  the  object  of  divine  honors.  The  highest 
officers  of  the  land  could  not  appear  shod  m  his 
presence,  and,  when  they  had  their  audiences, 
were  obliged  to  come  bearing  a  load  on  their 
shoulders  as  a  sign  of  submission.  The  people 
themselves  were  not  allowed  even  to  approach 
the  street  in  which  the  royal  palace  was  situat- 
ed, except  with  bare  feet  and  uncovered  heads. 
The  inca  possessed  an  unlimited  number  of  con- 
cubines, in  some  instances  exceeding  700,  but 
he  had  only  one  le^timate  wife  culed  eoyct, 
whose  eldest  son  was  heir  to  the  throne.  By  a 
singular  rule^  the  ooya  was  required  to  be  the 
sister  of  the  mca.  This  incest^  by  the  conoen* 
tration  of  blood  in  a  single  line,  gave  to  the  im- 
perial fkmily  a  peculiar  physiognomy,  which 
contributed  still  farther  to  impress  the  people 
with  the  idea  of  its  distinct  and  supernatural 
origin.  The  youths  of  royal  blood  were  care- 
ftilly  educated  by  the  amautea  or  wise  men,  and 
prepared  for  the  huaraeu^  an  order  analogous  to 
that  of  knighthood  in  the  middle  ages.    After 


their  initiation  tliey  were  presented  to  the  inca, 
who  bored  their  ears  and  inserted  in  them  gold- 
en rings,  which  were  increased  in  mie  as  they 
advauMd  in  rank,  until  the  distention  of  the 
cartilage  became  a  pomtive  deformity  ;  whence 
the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  orvfcmM,  ^' big- 
ears,'^  to  those  thus  decorated.  UntU  his  in- 
vestiture with  the  honors  of  the  kuartuu  the 
heir  of  the  throne  was  in  nowise  distingnisbed 
firom  his  comrades;  but  then  he  was  fttrther  in- 
vested with  a  peculiar  head  dress,  and  after- 
ward recoffnized  everywhere  as  the  fhtore  sov- 
ereign of  ue  empire. — ^Nothing  could  be  mors 
complete  than  the  dvil  oi^ganization  of  the  in- 
cas.  The  imperial  isity  of  Cuxco  was  made  a 
microcosm  of  the  empire.  In  common  with 
the  country  at  large,  it  was  divided  into  4  quar- 
ters, K,  S.,  £..  and  W.  Its  Inhabitants  were 
drawn  from  each  of  these  divinons,  and  required 
to  take  up  their  abode  in  corresponding  quarters 
of  the  city.  Each  of  the  4  grand  divisions  of 
the  empire  was  under  the  government  of  a  vice- 
roy, and  its  inhabitants  were  divided  into  groups 
of  10,000  souls,  each  with  its  native  chief  and 
inca  governor.  These  groups  were  still  further 
subdivided  into  thousands,  hundreds,  and  tens^ 
with  their  appropriate  officers^  who  were  held 
in  strict  accountability  to  the  officers  next  in 
rank  above  them.  The  right  of  every  individ- 
ual to  a  portion  of  the  earth,  sufficient  to  sup^ 
port  life,  was  as  clearly  recognized  as  his  ri^t 
to  breathe  the  air  of  heaven.  All  lands  capa- 
ble of  being  cultivated  were  divided  into  S 
parts;  one  was  devoted  to  the  sun,  or  the  sup- 
port of  religion;  anoUier  to  the  inoa;  and  the 
third  to  the  people  at  large.  Each  Peruvian 
received  a  portion  of  land  called  a  topu^  whidh 
was  sufficient  to  produce  the  maijse  neceasaiy 
for  the  support  of  a  man  and  his  wife  without 
children.  On  the  birth  of  a  son,  he  received 
another  topu,  and  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
half  a  topa.  On  the  death  of  an  individual 
his  land  reverted  to  the  stete  for  reallotment. 
Children  were  obliged  to  follow  the  professions 
of  their  fathers,  and  were  not  allowed  to  re- 
ceive an  education  superior  to  their  positions  in 
life.  Koone  could  change  his  residence  with- 
out permission  of  his  superior. — ^The  inca  code 
was  simple  and  its  penalties  were  severe.  '^Tell 
no  lies,"  *^  Do  not  kill,''  were  the  concise  terms 
in  which  the  laws  were  promnlgatedL  Idle- 
ness was  severely  punished,  and  homicides  and 
robbers  were  put  to  death.  But  the  severest 
penalties  were  inflicted  upon  those  who  sinned 
against  religion  or  the  sacred  mijesty  of  tiie 
inca.  They  were  not  only  burned  or  buried 
alive  ^ith  theic  families  and  Mends,  but  their 
houses  were  levelled,-  the  trees  on  their  hmds 
cut  down,  and  the  lands  themselves  made  deso- 
late. The  penalties  vinted  on  provinces  whidi 
rebelled  against  the  inca  were  scarcely  leas  ter- 
rible, involving  the  slaughter  of  all  its  males, 
old  and  young. — ^But  it  was  perhaps  in  tiieir 
system  of  conquest  that  the  incas  exhibited  their 
neatest  wisdom  and  profoundest  policy.  Their 
first  effi>rt  after  redadng  a  nation  or  province 
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WM  to  moald  its  people  into  tbeir  own  mtem, 
and  infbse  among  them  their  own  spirft.  In 
doinff  this  they  were  earefttl  to  give  no  rnde 
shooK  to  their  pr^ndicee.  The  idols  of  the  con- 
qnered  people  were  bronght,  with  every  demon- 
stration of  respect,  to  Onzco.  Thither  also  were 
sammoned  tlie  ccmqnered  ohie&  with  their  fam- 
ilies, where  they  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
dktinctton  and  kindness;  and  after  becoming 
safficiently  Imbued  with  the  institntions  of  the 
inoa  and  impressed  with  his  power,  they  were 
often  reinstated  at  the  head  of  their  people  as 
officers  of  the  empire.  The  language  of  the 
empire  was  taoght  to  the  children  of  all  these 
vassals,  and  made  to  snpplant  that  of  their 
fiithers.  To  secure  the  new  acquisitions  from 
rebellion,  large  colonies  of  from  8,000  to  10,000 
Individaals,  from  tried  and  faithfbl  proyinces, 
were  settled  in  the  subjugated  territory,  in  place 
€ll  an  equal  number  removed  to  make  place  for 
them  to  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  to  re- 
concile these  colonists  to  their  new  conditions 
they  were  invested  with  many  t^vileges,  ana 
treated  with  marked  partiality.  Thus  by  a  com- 
plex system  of  liberality  and  severity,  persuasion 
and  force,  the  inca  empire  was  not  only  extend- 
ed, but  the  conquered  nations  effectuallv  amal- 
gamated and  moulded  into  a  compact  whole. — 
But  while  the  civil  and  social  systems  developed 
by  the  incas  were  well  adapted  to  physical 
amelioration  of  the  people,  they  were  not  suited 
to  their  intellectual  development.  Not  content 
with  concentrating  in  themselves  the  fanctions 
o(  government  and  religion,  the  inca  stock 
monopolized  also  the  advantages  of  instruction 
and  all  that  there  was  of  science.  The  people 
were  taught  to  regard  them  with  reverence  as 
the  sons  of  heaven,  the  sources  of  power,  and 
the  fountains  of  intelligence.  Destitute  how- 
ever of  a  written  language,  the  incas  themselves 
were  unable  to  perpetuate  ideas  and  accumu- 
late knowledge.  Their  wisdom  was  chiefly 
political  and  practical.  Territorial  extension 
being  their  leading  object,  military  science  re- 
ceive their  closest  attention.  But  none  were 
highly  educated,  even  in  this  department,  except 
the  young  men  of  the  privileged  race.  When 
the  reigning  inca  died,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  was 
*>callea  home  to  the  mansion  of  his  father,  the 
Bun,'^  his  body  was  embalmed  and  invested  with 
royal  robes,  seated  in  a  chair  of  gold,  in  the 
great  temple  of  the  sun  in  Ouzco.  His  obse- 
quies were  performed  with  the  greatest  pomp, 
and  a  large  number  of  his  attendants  and  con- 
cubines, sometimes  amounting  to  several  hun- 
dreds were  made  to  die  with  him,  in  order  to 
bear  him  company  in  his  new  state  of  existence. 
— ^Altogether,  itmav  be  said,  the  incas  originat* 
ed  civil  and  social  institutions  of  much  perfec- 
tion, possessing,  in  the  language  of  Proscott, 
**•  an  indeflnite  power  of  expulsion,  and  suited  to 
the  most  flourishing  condition  of  tiie  empire,  as 
well  as  to  its  infant  fortunes.'* 

INOENSE.    Bee  Fbankikcehbk. 

INGEST,  carnal  commerce  between  a  man 
and  woman  who  are  related  to  each  other  in 


any  of  the  degrees  within  which  marriage  is 
prohibited  by  law.  It  rests  with  positive  law 
to  determine  these  degrees ;  for  although  mar- 
riages between  those  nearly  related  are  clearly 
opposed  to  the  law  of  nature,  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  flx  the  point  at  which  they  cease  to  be  so. 
With  rare  exceptions,  all  civilized  communities 
have  agreed  in  regarding  marriage  between 
those  lineally  related  as  unnatural  and  oflen- 
sive ;  but  beyond  this  point  rules  and  opinions 
have  been  various.  Of  the  writers  who  have 
argued  this  question,  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  work 
upon  the  Roman  law  is  perhaps  most  elaborate 
and  ingenious.  He  holds  that  it  is  not  with  the 
case  of  lineal  relationship  alone  that  the  law  of 
nature  is  concerned ;  that,  in  proportion  as  other 
relatives  approach  in  nearness  to  the  paternal 
or  fraternal  relation,  marriages  between  them 
are  to  be  more  or  less  severely  denounced ; 
and  finally,  that  the  first  point  at  which  inter- 
marriage between  kindred  is  consistent  with 
propriety  is  that  fixed  by  the  civil  law,  to  wit, 
the  fourth  degree,  according  to  the  computation 
of  that  system.  By  this  rule  the  Roman  law 
permitted  the  marriage  of  the  children  of  broth- 
ers and  sisters  (Inst  i.  10) ;  so  did  the  Le- 
vitical  law  (Levit.  xviii.  6-20 ;  Numb,  xxxvi. 
10,11);  and  so  did  the  church  of  Rome  until  the 
time  of  Pope  Alexander  If.,  when  a  new  mode 
of  computation  was  devised,  by  which  second 
and  third  cousins  were  brought  within  the  pro- 
hibited dcffrees.  The  rule  of  the  Roman  law 
is  generally  observed  also  in  the  positive  law 
systems  of  modem  states.  In  England  and  the 
United  States  the  marriage  of  cousins  is  cer- 
tainly lawftil,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  practice. 
But  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sub- 
ject of  late,  and  powerful  arguments,  resting 
upon  .unquestionable  and  significant  facts,  have 
been  ursred  against  the  expediency,  to  say  no 
more,  of  marriages  between  blood  relations. 
It  seems  to  be  established  as  a  general,  if  not 
universal  rule,  that  such  relation  between  pa- 
rents, especially  if  it  be  as  near  as  that  of  first 
cousins,  may  entail  upon  the  ofifspring  mischiev- 
ous consequences,  bodily  or  mental,  or  both ; 
and  the  ill  effect  of  what  is  called  "breeding 
in*'  among  animals  seems  to  lead  to  the  condu- 
non  that  this  is  a  universal  law. 

INGHBALD,  Elizabbth,  an  English  actress, 
dramatist,  and  novelist,  bom  at  Standingfield. 
near  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Suffolk,  in  1758,  died 
in  Kensington,  Aug.  1,  1821.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer  named  Simpson,  who  died 
when  she  was  in  her  1 6th  year.  She  then  went 
to  London  and  sought  an  engagement  at  the 
theatres,  but  without  success.  She  finally  ob- 
tained a  place  at  a  county  theatre,  and  soon 
after  married  Mr.  Inchbald,  a  comedian,  much 
her  senior  in  age.  On  the  stage  her  beauty  and 
abilities  commanded  success.  After  some  years 
of  uninterrapted  happiness,  her  husband  died, 
and  a  few  years  later,  in  1789,  she  retired  from 
the  boards  and  devoted  herself  to  literature.  In 
this  new  pursuit  she  was  equally  successful. 
She  wrote  in  all  19  plays,  for  which  she  re- 
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ceived  yarions  stuns  from  £100  to  £700  eaob. 
She  also  editod  the  *^  British  Theatre,''  a  ooUeo- 
tion  of  plays  (47  vols.,  London,  180S-'15).  A 
few  of  her  own  pieces,  as  the  "  Wedding  Day" 
and  ^^  Wives  as  They  Are,"  still  hold  their  plaoe 
on  the  English  stage.  Her  novels,  ''A  Simple 
Story"  and  "  Nature  and  Art,"  once  enjoyed 
even  a  higher  popularity  than  her  dramatic 
writings,  and  are  still  admired.  She  died  pos- 
sessed of  £6,000,  which  she  bequeathed  chiefly 
to  Roman  Catholic  charities.  She  wrote  an 
autobiography  which  she  caused  to  be  destroy- 
ed. The  ^*'  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  "  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  London,  1838)  was  compiled  from  her  Jour- 
nal, covering  a  period  of  50  years. 

INOLEDON,  Benjamin  Ohablbs,  an  English 
singer,  born  at  St.  Eeveme,  Cornwall,  in  1764. 
died  in  Worcester,  Feb.  11, 1826.  He  acquired 
his  earliest  musical  education  in  the  choir  of 
Exeter  cathedral,  and  subseouently,  while  serv- 
ing in  the  navy,  by  his  vocal  abilities  attracted 
the  notice  of  Lord  Hervey  and  other  officers, 
who  persuaded  him  to  go  upon  the  stage.  He 
attracted  little  attention  at  first;  but  having 
been  instructed  by  Rauzzini  at  Bath,  he  made 
his  d6but  in  London  in  1790  in  the  "Poor 
Grentleman,"  with  great  success,  and  for  25 
years  remained  unrivalled  as  a  ballad  singer. 
His  voice  was  a  fine  tenor,  and  the  manly  grace 
with  which  he  rendered  ^^  Black-Eyed  Susan," 
,  "  Wapping  Old  Stairs,"  "The  Storm,"  and  other 
old  English  songs,  has  never  been  surpassed. 
His  favorite  part  upon  the  stage  was  "  Mao- 
heath,"  which,  it  was  said,  he  would  have  risen 
from  his  bed  at  midnight  to  perform.  In  1817 
he  made  a  musical  tour  in  the  United  States, 
but  his  voice  was  beginning  to  yield  to  age  and 
an  irregular  course  of  living,  and  the  enterprise 
was  not  very  successful. 

INCLINED  PLANE.    See  Mechanics. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE  CLOTH,  a  fabric  woven 
with  threads  of  asbestus,  and  described  in  the 
article  on  that  substance.  Cloth  of  ordinary 
materials  is  rendered  partially  incombustible  by 
the  application  of  certain  saline  solutions,  as  of 
alum,  borax,  phosphate  of  soda^  &c.,  in  com- 
bination with  starch.  These  cannot  prevent 
the  decomposition  of  the  material  by  heat,  but 
their  action  is  to  check  the  rapid  spreading  of 
flame  and  limit  its  effect  to  the  point  of  the 
fabric  which  it  touches.  They  are  therefore 
called  anti-flammable  salts.  The  method  of 
applying  them  is  to  soak  the  fabrics  in  their 
solutions.  Curtains  of  theatres  and  of  beds 
may  thus  be  protected,  and  paper  hangings 
and  scenery  by  using  a  strong  size  instei^  of 
starch.  The  weight  and  stiffness  imparted  by 
the  apnlication  render  it  oblectionable  for  cloth- 
ing. MM.  Doebereiner  and  (Eisner,  in  the  BS- 
pertoire  de  ehimie,  remark  that  fine  and  light 
tissues  cannot  be  treated  by  the  same  agents 
employed  for  wood  and  coarse  stuffs.  Borax 
renders  fine  textile  fabrics  stiff;  it  causes  dust, 
and  will  swell  out  under  the  smoothing  iron, 
and  moreover  weakens  the  fibres ;  alum  also  pro- 
duces the  same  effects.   Soluble  glass  stiffens  the 


stuff  and  deprives  it  of  elasticity  and  tenacity. 
Phosphate  of  ammonia,  obtained  by  saturating 
the  biphosphate  of  lime  with  liquid  ammonia,  is 
highly  recommended  on  many  accounts^  but  it 
is  liable  to  decompose  nnder  the  iron  of  the 
laundress,  impe^g  the  operation  of  ironing; 
and  it  is  also  an  expensive  salt  in  the  ouantitieB 
required.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  advantage- 
ously substituted  for  it  on  the  score  of  e^ 
being  worth  only  about  i  as  much,  but  this  also 
is  liable  to  decompose  by  ironing ;  and  both  are 
dissolved  out  in  washing.  In  consequence  of 
the  numerous  accidents  reported  in  the  London 
papers  from  light  dresses  and  curtains  taking 
fire,  a  oonunission  was  appointed  by  Professor 
Graham,  master  of  the  mint,  by  desire  of  her 
mcgesty,  in  1859,  to  investigate  the  most  effident 
methods  of  guarding  agamst  these  disasters. 
Messrs.  Yersmann  and  Ol>penheim  undertook 
this  charge,  and  in  the  laboratory,  the  lanndiy, 
and  various  muslin  manufactori^  the  effects 
of  more  than  40  different  salts  were  tested  by 
them.  In  the  experiments  with  sulphate  of 
ammonia  whole  pieces  of  muslin  (8  to  16  yards 
long)  were  dippcKl  into  a  solution  containing  10 
per  cent,  of  this  salt,  and  dried  in  the  hydro- 
extractor.  The  preparation  had  no  effect  upon 
the  colors,  except  to  render  madder  purple  pale; 
and  the  results  with  these  and  with  several  dress- 
es treated  with  the  same  salt  were  very  satisfac- 
tory. Phosphate  of  ammonia  gave  a  chalky 
finish,  but  with  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  the 
finish  was  transparent  Other  pieces  prepared 
with  the  latter  salt  were  shown  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  inventions  of  the  society  of  arts,  which 
after  a  period  of  6  months  were  unaffected  in 
color  or  texture.  On  account  of  the  small  pro- 
portion of  this  salt  required,  the  objectionable 
effect  of  the  hot  iron  is  not  so  serious ;  it  can- 
not, however,  be  entirely  avoided.  At  the 
Kirkton  bleach  works,  Neilston,  sulphate  of 
ammonia  has  been  applied  upon  a  large  scale 
for  rendering  muslins  non*inflammable,  and 
pieces  of  the  finest  quality  are  not  injured  by 
it  The  salt  finally  selected  as  the  most  efiident 
in  every  respect,  and  the  one  now  in  constant 
use  in  her  mcgesty^s  laundry,  is  the  tungstate 
of  soda.  Without  injuring  the  strength  or  ap- 
pearance of  the  fabric,  it  allows  the  hoi  iron 
to  pass  smoothly  over  the  surfSsu^e  of  the  pre- 
pared material,  and  affords  a  perfect  guaranty 
against  the  effects  of  flame,  and  is  moreover  not 
easily  removed  by  washing.  The  best  method 
of  using  it  is  to  dilute  a  concentrated  neutral 
solution  of  tungstate  of  soda  with  water,  till  it 
is  reduced  to  28''  Twaddell,  and  then  add  8  per 
cent  of  phosphate  of  soda,  the  effect  of  wiuch 
is  to  keep  the  salt  from  decomposing  and  form- 
ing a  bitungstate,  which  tends,  to  se|parate  by 
crystallizing.  The  increase  of  wei^t  m  muslin, 
not  starched,  prepared  with  a  solution  of  10  per 
cent  of  tungstate  of  soda,  is  found  to  be  27  per 
cent ;  and  with  one  of  7  per  cent,  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  about  18  per  cent  The  report  of 
Messrs.  Versmann  and  Oppenheim  was  read  be- 
fore the  British  association  at  Aberdeen,  Sept 
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15,1850.  Bee  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts," 
Dec.  80,  1859. 

INCUBATION.    See  Bibdb,  vol.  iii.  p.  281. 

INCUNABULA  (lAt.,oradle),  in  bibliography, 
books  printed  prior  to  abont  1600  (according  to 
Panzer,  prior  to  1586),  of  which  there  are  esti- 
mated to  be  abont  15,000.  The  fullest  account 
of  them  is  fonnd  in  Lndwig  Haines  BeperUmum 
Bibliographicufa^  in  quo  Libri  (hnnM  a(  Arte 
Typographica  inventa  usous  ad  Annum  MD. 
lypii  exprem  Ordine  Atphdbetico  reeeiumtur 
(2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1826-'38). 

INDEPENDENCE,  a  N.  oo.  of  Arkansas, 
bounded  £.  bj  Black  river,  and  traversed  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.  by  White  river ;  area,  1,050  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  8,625,  of  whom  1,051  were 
slaves.  It  has  a  very  uneven  surface,  well 
wooded  with  pine  and  other  timber.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  and  the  productions  in  1854  were 
501,750  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  15,490  of  wheat, 
57,899  of  oats,  and  1,541  bales  of  cotton.  Black 
marble  is  found  here.    Capital,  Batesville. 

INDEPENDENCE,  the  capital  of  Jackson 
oo«,  Mo.,  situated  near  the  W.  frontier  of  the 
state,  5  m.  S.  from  the  Missouri  river,  and  165 
ro.  W.  N.  W.  from  Jefferson  City ;  pop.  in  1858, 
about  2,500.  It  contains  several  churches, 
newspaper  offices,  and  hotels,  and  derives  a 
profitable  trade  from  its  position  as  an  entrepot 
between  New  Mexico  and  Utah  and  the  eastern 
states,  and  a  place  of  outfit  for  emigrant  trains 
to  Oregon  and  California.  A  railroad  not  yet 
finished  is  to  connect  it  with  Jefferson  City  and 
Kansas  City.  The  Mormons  regard  this  place 
and  the  surrounding  country  as  the  destined 
seat  of  the  saints,  and  as  the  holy  land  where 
they  will  at  no  distant  day  be  gathered.  They 
settled  there  in  1887,  but  were  expelled  by  the 
people  of  Missouri,  and  took  refuge  in  Illinois 
and  afterward  in  Utah.  But  to  wis  day  they 
profess  their  expectation  of  eventually  settling 
at  Independence. 

INDEPENDENTS,  a  Protestant  sect  holdinff 
Congregationalist  views,  which  arose  in  England 
in  the  Idth  century.  The  sect  owed  its  origin 
in  1586  to  Robert  Brown,  an  Eo^ish  clergy- 
man, who  terminated  a  long  life  in  Northamp- 
ton gaol  in  1630.  They  were  at  first  called 
Brownists,  but  their  discipline  having  been  mod- 
ified by  John  Robinson  and  Henry  Jacob,  who 
had  been  connected  with  him,  they  took  the 
name  of  Independents,  and  rapidly  spread  over 
England.  From  Holland  a  body  of  them  car- 
ried their  tenets  to  America  in  1620.  They 
fionrished  in  England  during  the  common- 
wealth, Cromwell  himself  being  in  their  com^ 
munion;  but  on  the  restoration  the  act  of 
uniformity,  passed  in  1662,  excluded  1,900  of 
^eir  ministers  from  office.  The  act  of  tolera- 
tion, in  1689,  freed  dissenters  from  the  pains 
and  penalties  imposed  on  the  exercise  of  their 
worship,  and  in  1691  a  union  was  effected  be- 
tween the  English  Presbyterians  and  Independ- 
ents. It  was  not,  however,  till  the  repeal  of 
the  test  and  corporation  acts  in  1828,  that  the 
English  Independents,  with  other  dissenters, 


were  fireed  from  oil  civil  disabiliues.  (See  Con- 
OBROiiTioKAUsv,  voL  V.  pp.  609-'10.) 

INDEX  LIBRORUM  PROHIBITORUM 
(Lat),  a  catalogue  of  the  books  which  Ro^ 
man  Catholic  discipline  forbids  its  followers  to 
read,  as  prejudicial  to  faith  and  good  morals. 
It  is  prepared  by  a  congregation  of  cardinals 
and  theologians  at  Rome  designed  for  Xh'xn 
special  purpose.  Such  prohibitions  appear  in 
tl)e  early  history  of  the  church,  the  council  of 
Carthage  (400)  having  forbidden  the  reading 
of  pagan  authors.  In  1546  the  university  of 
Louvdn  prepared  a  list  of  the  works  that 
were  deemed  pernicious,  and  this  example  was 
soon  followed  at  Venice,  Paris,  Cologne,  and 
other  cities.  In  1557  Pope  Paul  lY.  caused  a 
catalogue  to  be  prepared  by  the  inquisition  at 
Rome,  which  is  usuidly  called  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  index.  It  was  enlarged  and  reduced 
to  a  regular  form  by  a  commission  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  whose  index  appeared  with  the 
sanction  of  Plus  lY.  in  1564.  It  was  agidn  en- 
larged by  Clement  YIII.  in  1595.  The  congre- 
gation of  the  index  was  instituted  at  Rome  by 
Sixtus  Y.,  and  was  established  as  it  now  exists 
by  Pius  Y.  The  8  portions  of  the  index  con- 
tain respectively  all  books  by  heretics  which 
involve  errors  or  treat  expressly  of  religion,  all 
books  by  Catholics  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
faith  and  to  good  morals,  and  all  anonymous 
works  involving  pernicious  doctrines.  Bishops 
have  the  right  to  i)ermit  educated  persons  to 
read  the  prohibited  books.  Beside  the  Indfx 
Librarum  Prohihitorum,  there  is  the  IndM 
Mspurgataritu  (or  Lihrorum  Esepwrgandorum)^ 
containing  a  list  of  books  prohibited  until  cer- 
tain passages  be  eliminated  from  them.  In 
Austria  and  some  other  Catholic  countries,  the 
index  is  authoritative  only  when  confirmed  by 
the  civil  government.  The  latest  edition,  pub- 
liBhed  in  1819,  has  since  been  much  enlarged. 

INDIA.    See  East  Indisb,  and  Hindostav. 

INDIA  RUBBER.    See  Caoutchouc 

INDIAN  CORN.    SeeMAER, 

INDIAN  LANGUAGES,  Asiatic.  India 
this  side  of  the  Ganges  was  divided  by  the  Yin- 
dhya  range  of  mountains,  in  the  earliest  historio 
times,  into  two  areas,  bA  regards  its  ethnological 
and  glossological  relations.  The  northern  region 
comprehended  the  Aryan  stock,  whose  branches 
were  spread  westward  under  the  name  of  the 
Indo-European  family  of  languages.  The  south- 
ern portion  consisted  of  the  autochthonic  race 
with  their  idioms.  At  present  it  is  also  divided 
into  two  areas  by  a  limit  which  wavers  between 
two  lines  running  from  W.  to  E.,  the  o'tae  from 
near  Bombay  to  Ganjam,  the  other  from  near 
Goa  to  Chicacole.  The  city  of  Beeder,  lat  19'' 
N.,  long.  78°  E.,  is  the  point  at  which  several  of 
its  modern  languages  meet  Uttaradis  (north- 
ern region)  was  the  land  of  the  Aryans  who  had 
come  from  the  West  (see  Savsortt),  and  who, 
after  having  there  developed  their  institutions 
(see  Bsahma),  invaded  the  Dravida-desa  (Dec- 
can),  or  southern .  country,  and  Ceylon.  San- 
scrit writings  enumerate  a  twofold  quinary  stock 
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of  Brahmins,  viz. :  the  Pancha-Ganda  (5  dis- 
triots)  in  the  K.  and  £.,  and  the  Panoha-Drayida 
(5  soutliern).  Sanscrit  grammarians  considered 
all  Dravidan  languages  as  Pracrit  (vulgar,  pro- 
vincial dialect)  or  low  Sanscrit,  corrupted  by 
indigenous  languages ;  but  Ellis  proved  (1820) 
that  they  constitute  a  family  of  their  own,  which 
has  been  affected  by  both  the  Sanscrit  and  the 
Pracrit  of  the  north.  AU  indigenous  Dravidan 
tongues  are  commonly  called  Pracrit;  although 
the  genuine  Pracrit  coexisted  with  the  Sanscrit^ 
and  has  its  own  literatare  of  books,  as  well  as 
of  inscriptions  of  the  8d  century  B.  0.  The 
Indian  languages  of  Asia  comprise  8  groups, 
Sanscritoid,  Arabized  Pracritold,  and  Dravidan. 
A.  On  the  Indian  languages  of  Sanscrit  origin 
materials  may  be  found  in  catalogues  of  oriental 
books  by  Parbury,  Allen,  HowelL  Stuart,  and 
othere;  in  McEenzie's  collection  of  manuscripts, 
&0.,  vans  Kennedy's  researches  (not  always 
trustworthy),  Carl  Bitterns  geography,  and  many 
works  on  ethnology.  These  languages  are  the 
following  24,  according  to  Lassen.  I.  In  theN. 
£.  of  India:  1.  The  Ajssamese,  on  the  Brahma- 
pootra, akin  to  Hindostanee,  in  two  branches, 
the  Deoan-gdl  (southern)  and  lJttar-g6l  (north- 
em).  The  title  of  the  njah  of  old  was  dthayor 
dhvadja-sinha  (victory-flag-lion);  and  he  also 
called  himslf  svergi  (heavenly),  the  inhabitants 
being  Oultans,  those  of  the  north  Miro-metshmi 
and  I)ereng ;  also  rude  mountain  tribes,  Semle 
and  Nanak,  whose  language  differs  from  the 
Assamese.  2.  Bengalee  (see  Bengalee).  8. 
Maithilee  or  Tirhutiya,  Tirabhucti,  between  the 
Ooosy  and  Gunduck,  tributaries  of  the  Ganges, 
and  S.  of  the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  akin  to 
the  Bengalee,  with  similar  letters.  4.  Orisaan 
(Odhradesa,  Uriya,  Autcali),  S.  W.  of  Bengal, 
around  Outtack  on  the  Mahanuddy ;  it  resem- 
bles the  Bengalee.  There  is  a  grammar  of  it 
bv  Sutton  (1841 ).  II.  At  the  foot  of  the  Him- 
alaya :  5.  Kepaulese ;  the  people  of  some  parts 
of  Nepaul  are  very  skilful  m  writing.  6.  Kosa- 
lese,  K  of  Oude,  about  Almora.  7.  Dogusoe, 
between  Alraora  and  Cashmere.  8.  Oashme- 
rian,  resembling  the  Mahratta  tongue.  III.  In 
the  N.  W.  regions :  9.  Punlaubee,  the  idiom  of 
Lahore;  it  possesses  kheau  and  tepwu  (vocal 
music),  and  is  employed  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Sikhs  (learners,  scholars ;  from  Sanscrit 
iikshd^  learning,  and  one  of  the  6  sciences  at- 
tached to  the  Yedas),  in  letters  called  gum- 
mukhiy  a  corrupt  Devanagari.  This  idiom  has 
only  2  genders,  no  dual,  and  has  altered  many 
Sanscrit  significations  of  words.  There  are 
grammars  by  W.  Oarey  (Serampore,  1812)  and 
Leach  (Bombay,  1888),  and  a  dictionary  by 
Starkey  (Oaloutta,  1850).  10.  Mooltanee,  or 
Yuchee,  on  the  middle  Indus,  W.  of  the  preced- 
ing, formerlv  spoken  by  R^poots  and  Jauts. 
This,  as  well  as  the  Punjaubee,  contains  many 
Persian  words  and  phrases.  1 1 .  Sindhee,  on  the 
lower  Indus,  and  about  its  mouths,  in  two  dia- 
lects. It  is  also  called  Tatta,  from  Samudra- 
tatha  (sea  shore).  There  is  a  grammar  by  W. 
H.  Wathen  in  the  <«  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  So- 


ciety'' (1887),  and  a  dictionary  by  Stack  (Bom. 
bay,  1849).  lY.  OntheW.coaBtofHindostan: 
12.  Outchee  (Sanscrit  ^o^eAAok  watery,  marshy), 
on  the  peninsular  projection  W.  of  the  following ; 
also  spoken  by  Banshans  out  of  India.  18.  Ga* 
zeratee  (Sanscrit  gwrdjjara,  musical,  and  rdthtr^ 
country),  in  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  on  the  isl- 
ands of  Diu,  Salsette,  and  Bombay,  on  the  ooosts 
opposite  to  them,  and  on  the  lower  course  of  the 
l^erbudda.  It  is  spoken  by  the  Parsees  in  the 
cities,  where  it  is  much  contaminated  by  Male* 
baric  and  other  languues,  owing  to  the  extent 
of  their  commerce.  There  is  a  grammar  by 
Dr.  Robert  Drummond  (Bombay,  1808),  sod  a 
lexicon  by  Mirza  Mohammed  Kaidm  (Bombay, 
1846).  14.  Ooncanee,  on  the  low  shores  from 
Bombay  to  Goa,  and  in  the  parallel  Ghants, 
where  it  is  called  Ballagate.  It  is  acaroely 
more  than  a  dialect  of  the  Hahrattee.  8.  of 
it  is  the  Tulava,  a  Dravidan  tongue.  Y.  In 
the  interior,  i.  «.,  in  Rajpootana:  15.  Bikanee- 
ree.  16.Mfu*varee.  17.  JeyxKwree.  18.Udaya- 
pooree.  19.  Harootee,  formerly  Sarasvatee,  a 
Pracrit  dialect.  20.  Yriya-bhasha  (or  Bnga- 
bhakha,  or  merely  Bridj,  cow-pen  language),  in 
the  Doab  (between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna),  in 
the  province  of  Agra.  It  is  the  ofl^ring  of 
the  Haurasenee  Pracrit  dialect,  abounds  in  San- 
scrit words,  and  has  produced  the  Hindee.  A 
work  on  the  general  principles  of  its  inflections 
has  been  published  by  Shri  Lullu  Lal-kavi  (Cal- 
cutta, 1811).  21.  Malavee,  on  the  table-landof 
Malwah.  22.  Bandelakhandee,  in  Bundelcond. 
28.  Mag^dhee,  in  Bahar.  VI.  S.  of  the  Vin- 
dhya  range :  24.  Maharashtree  (great  conntiy's 
tongue),  or  Mahrattee,  extendin^^  with  varying 
breadth  from  Bejapoor  and  Oojem  eastward, » 
between  the  Kistnah  and  Nerbudda,  to  the 
mountains  that  separate  the  interior  from  Ba- 
har, Orissa,  and  Bengal;  spoken  by  abont  6,- 
000,000  persons.  This  language  originated  in 
the  north  of  India^  and  was  preserved  by  the 
Vedic  doctrine ;  while  with  the  restoration  of 
Brahminism  by  Sev^jee  (17th  century)  the 
southern  Hindostanee  was  adopted  by  his  fol- 
lowers. It  is  a  harsh,  dnll-eounding,  grave 
idiom,  with  mutilated  Sansorit  words  and  flex- 
ions (though  less  so  than  the  Bengalee),  many 
Persian  substantives,  and  some  antochthonie 
remains,  rich  in  cerebral  sounds.  Particles  and 
auxiliary  words  supply  the  place  of  granunati- 
cal  forms.  Though  its  syntax  is  like  that  of 
Hindostanee,  its  derivations  are  more  logical 
and  from  its  own  primitives.  Some  of  ite  many 
dialects  are  the  Bejapooree  and  Uadee  in  Mal- 
wah, Desh  in  the  Deccan,  Sataree  (a  mixtore 
of  all),  ^.  Its  scanty  literature  is  of  two 
kinds:  Pracritic,  in  versions  fh>m  Sanscrit,  and 
the  modem,  in  versions  firom  Engllah,  ^ 
There  are  grammars  of  the  Mahrattee  by  w. 
Oarey  (Serampore,  1808),  R.  Drummond  (Bom- 
bay, 1808),  J.  R.  Ballantyne  (Edhiburgh,  188«X 
T.  Stevenson  (Bombay,  1848),  and  one  in  Por- 
tuguese (Rome,  1778,  and  Lisbon,  180Q;  a^ 
dictionaries  by  J.  T.  Molesworth,  T.  and  G. 
Candy  (Bombay,  1881,  1849),  Yans  Kennedy 
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(18&4),  and  Mahrattft-Kosh  br  a  Pundit.    It 
has  two  kinds  of  letters :  the  hcubodh  rbalaband- 
io),  a  modified  Devanagaii,  for  sacred  and  seri- 
ous treatises,  and  the  modi  {mur)  for  common 
purposes ;  the  alphabet  consists  of  44  charac- 
ters.    B.  Before  the  Mohammedan  invasion 
the  district  of  Vriga,  around  the  city  of  Agra. 
and  the  poetic  region  of  Muttra,  surpassed  all 
others  in  elegance  of  diction.    After  these,  East 
(now  Benares)  and  Allahabad  also  became  cele- 
brated for  their  idiom,  which  eventually  be- 
came  the   Hindee,  retaining   many  Sanscrit 
words  unaltered,  others  stripped  of  the  final 
vowels,  others  syncopated,  and  most  changed 
by  metaphony.    This  language  had  8  dialects: 
a,  the  Khari-boli  (pure  language)  or  Fenth,  in 
Delhi,   Agra,    and   especiaUy   at  Patna  ;    &, 
the  Des-bhasha  (country  speech);   and  e,  the 
PAtbi-bhasha  (oriental  tongue),  in  Oude  and 
Benares.    It  extended  over  the  whole  north  of 
India  in  the  9th  century,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  language  of  the  Indian  middle  age,  being 
thus  the  connecting  link  between  the  ancient 
pure  Aryan  and  the  Hindostanee.    It  is  often 
confounded  with  the  ancient  Pracrit.    Its  last 
form,  before  it  was  merged  into  Hindostanee,  is, 
as  we  have  said  above,  the  Hindee  or  Hinduvee, 
which  has  a  less  admixture  of  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian than  the  following.    In  its  older  form  it 
has  4  masculine  and  as  many  feminine  declen- 
sions ;  it  has  6  tenses,  and  denotes  the  persons 
of  verbs  by  preceding  pronouns.    Oolebrooke 
derived  the  Hindostanee  from  the  idiom  of  the 
once   powerful  Kanyacnbjras  (the  people  of 
Eanoje),  which  was  identical  with  the  Vriga- 
bhasba.    The  Hindostanee  is  not  limited  to  any 
particular  district ;  for  it  is  spoken  by  all  Mussul- 
mans in  India  and  by  very  many  Hindoos,  by  all 
well  informed  persons  in  addition  to  the  local 
vernacular  tongues,  especially  in  the  north  and 
centre  of  Hindostan,  most  particularly  at  Delhi. 
Agra,  Luckno  w,  Allahabad,  and  in  many  parts  or 
the  Deccan.    It  is  known  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Ganges,  from  Bokhara  and  Thibet  to  Gape  Oo- 
morm.    It  is  sporadically  known  out  of  India, 
as  for  instance  in  Aracan,  in  the  Maldive  and 
Laccadive  islands^  in  many  ports  of  the  Indian 
archipelago,  and  even  at  Mecca,  as  a  sort  of 
lingua  franca.    The  Hindostanee  may  be  com- 
pamL  to  the  French  in  its  mode  of  extension ; 
and  as  it  is  understood  by  almost  100,000,000 
people,  it  is  second  only  to  the  Ghinese  in  ex- 
tent.   It  is  less  known  to  the  country  people, 
especially  in  the  Dravidan  area,  than  to  soldiers, 
merchants,  and  travellers.    The  Malabars  call 
it  Tuluk  (proud,  from  the  Moguls),  and  the 
Portuguese  named  it  lingoa  da  Morot^  as  they 
applied  the  term  Moor  indiscriminately  to  Arabs, 
Persians,  Mongols,  and  Turks.    It  arose  by  the 
admixture  of  words  and  phrases  taken  from  the 
tongaes  of  those  Mohammedans  with  the  Aryan 
idioms,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  the 
country  by  the  Ghuznevide  sultan  Mahmood 
(997-1028),  then  of  the  establishment  of  Behran 
at  Lahore  (1145),  of  Turkish  dynasties  at  Delhi, 
kc.    It  was  much  cultivated  under  the  munifi« 


cent  Great  Mogul  Akbar  (1658-1606),  under  his 
son  Jehanghir  (1605-^7X  under  Aurungzebe 
(1658-1707),  and  Shah  Allum,  who  had  made 
it  their  court  language  in  place  of  the  Per- 
sian. It  is  the  heir  of  the  Sanscrit  in  litera- 
ture ;  it  was  made  the  ofiicial  language  of  the 
British  possessions  in  1835,  and  was  taught  at  the 
civil  college  of  Haileybury,  as  it  is  at  the  military 
institution  at  Addiscombe,  in  England,  and  in 
the  universities  of  London,  Paris,  ic.  The  Hin- 
dostanee consists  of  two  dialects,  viz. :  1,  the 
northern  or  Ordu-zuban  (Turkish,  camp  lan- 
guage), purest  at  Delhi,  and,  ednce  the  fall  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  at  Luc^ow;  2,  the  Dakhnee 
(southern)  or  Gu^ree  (market)  of  Hyderabad 
.and  other  courts,  with  Dravidan  words.  The 
BO  cdled  Moorish  is  a  jargon  composed  of  Hin- 
dostanee with  words  and  phrases  taken  from  . 
many  other  languages,  especially  from  Portu- 
guese; a  sort  of  lingua  Jranea,  spoken  by  the 
rabble  in  seaports,  ^.,  and  confounded  by  Le- 
bedeff  (1801).  Hadley  (1809),  and  others  with 
the  Ordn.  Tne  Hindostanee  is  written  either 
in  the  Devanagari  (which  is  preferred  by  Brah- 
mins), with  some  modifications,  the  82  letters 
of  the  Arabo-Persian  also  modified  by  ligatures, 
^.,  in  ordet  to  represent  49  sounds  (8  vowels. 
2  dipthongs,  at  and  au,  8  semi- vowels.  A,  y,  o,  and 
86  consonants).  This  language  employs  some- 
times the  Arabic  article  ^^but  more  freauently 
none,  as  heta^  son ;  mard,  man,  &o.  Declension 
is  twofold,  either  by  inflexion  or  with  preposi- 
tions or  postpositions;  denoting  (beside  our 
cases)  locative,  social,  instrumental,  causative, 
and  communicative  relations,  &c.  The  4  declen- 
sions, reducible  to  2,  are :  a.  Beta^  Lat.  Jlliui  ; 
heteha  (ie  OT\hi\filii;  leteho^  jUio  Kxa^  fili- 
um;  heterey  ofili  ;  betese^  cumfilio;  hetehune^ 
pro  filio  ;  l>ete9ibij  a  JUio  ;  hetepur^  apud  filir 
um;  hetemen^  in  filio^  and  so  on  by  postposi- 
tions, as  poB^  prope;  tnare^  per,  &c.;  plural: 
'bete^filii;  heto^ofilii;  and  hetonytiih  all  post- 
poutions  for  all  other  cases  or  relations,  h 
Nouns  ending  with  a  consonant  are  declined 
without  a  suffixed  vowel,  unless  in  the  plural 
on,  and  with  the  same  postpositions.  There  are 
7  adventitious  particles,  as  exemplified  in  larha^ 
Lat  puer,  plur.  larhe,  pueri ;  larhi,  puella^ 
gen.  iarhiyan,puellcB;  plur.  kitaben,  libri;  plur. 
larJeiyon,  pueCla  ;  larko,  o  pueri.  The  suffixes 
hi,  i  signify  self,  very,  just  as ;  thus :  Ube  tu  hi 
ja,  Go  thyself.  There  are  2  genders,  masculine 
and  feminine.  Among  adjectives  the  suffix  $a 
denotes  similitude,  and  is  often  used ;  thus,  kala- 
$a  ghora,  blackish  horse.  Comparison  is  ex- 
pressed by  M,  than,  or  by  repeatmg  the  ac|ieo- 
tive,  as  gori  gori  larhi,  fine  fine  girl  (very  fine 
girl);  there  are  also  Persian  forms,  as  (iA, 
good;  5iA  tor,  better;  bihterin.hest;  and  Arabic, 
as  fcml,  Lat.  doctus;  ufzul,  doctior;  futzal^ 
doetianmus.  Pronouns :  main,  Lat.  ego  ;  me-ra, 
mei;  mdjhko^  mihi,  m&jh-e,  me,  Ac. ;  ham,  noe; 
ham-ara,  noetri;  hamon, nobis;  hamen,  noa,  &c. 
Tain,  tu  ;  tera,  tui;  t&jh-ho,  tihi^  &c. ;  torn,  vo$; 
tdmfiHira,  teetri;  tdmhon-ho,  vobis;  tamhen,  vos, 
&o.     Yih,i8,ea,  id;  iaka,eju$;  isko;  ise,eum^ 
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Ac.  Fd,  they  ;  inh&r^ha,  theb,  &o.  YSk,  Ule^ 
&0.;  As-ixty  iUiui,  Ac.  F«,  those;  dnhonrha, 
of  those,  Ac;  ap^  self;  Ixumt  who,  what? 
Obliqoe  cases,  ibw,  with  oostpositions :  all  other 
interrogatives  begin  witn  h  (as  the  Latin  with 
q).  The  2d  person  of  the  imperatiye  is  the 
theme  of  the  verb.  The  paradigm  of  oonjnga- 
tion  by  suffixing  employs  the  following  syllables 
in  all  x>^r8ons : 


MaiciklaiMl.  hm. 

Mam,    fcm. 

Infln.,  gerunti/ 
Boun S 

-na     -M       -nl 

.ta      to        -tl 
-a       -e         -1 

HUk-6  -e^m.^fem.) 

-g»                -gl 
-ke  (kar,  «,  karke,  01 

•ne    -nln 

-te     -tin 
^       -In 

en-o-  -en  (i 
-ge     -gin 
-karkar) 

.nly«i 

Prm't-  also  par- 
Fast        ticiple 
Imper.andaor.. 
Fut^aftaorlat.. 

-tlTui 

n.A£> 
-giyan 

Plaperfoct   

The  postpositive  auxiliary  is  a  form  of  ha-na, 
Lat  €ite;  thus:  present,  A<Sn,  mm;  hae,  ei,  Mt; 
plund,  haen^  ho^  ham;  for  the  subjunctive: 
AanffcL  tkn;  hoga^  iis,  tit;  hoenoSj  $imu9  and 
$int;  hoge^  iitii  (maso.  and  fem.),  ioo.  There  are 
scarcely  any  anomalous  verbs.  Numerals:  ek^ 
1;  A>,2;  tin,S;  eft<w,4;  jw»fU5A,6;  <jAAa,6;fat, 
7;  ath^  8;  noo,  9;  aa$,  10 ;egarah^  11;  &ifv^ 
12;  <0iYiA,  18 ;  ehaodah,  pandrah^  tolah,  aatrah^ 
oMoroA,  dnnU;  fti«,  20;  ^,  80 ;  ehaHU^  40;  /Km- 
ehaSj  50;  «a«^  (K);  Mttor,  70;  a«i,  80;  fuivM, 
90;  gWy  100,  Ac  The  language  is  rich  in 
many  significant  particles,  prefixes  as  well  as 
suffixes,  taken  from  Indian,  Arabic,  and  Per- 
sian sources.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of 
its  construction,  with  a  Latin  rendering : 

Aijfam  hamioMfU    k6Jabtak     haKarha4t 
Tempos  est    JnTentat-la  qno-nsqne  Ter      eat, 
FiH       Jo  al      pkir  to  kMmin      dMsar  has. 
Senectoa  at  Tenit  omnlno  antomnos  erldens  eat 

The  best  grammar  of  this  tongue  is  by  Garcin 
de  Tossy  TParis,  1885) ;  there  is  a  rudimentary 
grammar  by  W.  0.  Smyth  (London,  1824),  and 
there  are  dictionaries  by  Taylor  (Calcutta, 
1808),  W.  0.  Smyth,  abridged  from  Hunter's 
edition  of  {he  preceding  work  (London,  1820), 
and  Shakspear  (1884).  See  also  Intthhah-i' 
IkwanrUiy  Ac.  (Hindee  selections),  by  J.  Michael 
(London.  1829) ;  NahUUi  Hindi  (tales,  London, 
1829);  ifu;itoikAada^i-J?i9u?i  (selections,  trans- 
lations, Aa),  by  Shakspear  (London,  1884) ;  and 
the  various  works  of  Dr.  John  Borthwick  Gil- 
christ. Among  the  most  celebrated  poets  in 
Hindostanee  are :  Mazted-i-daad  (1080),  Sadi 
(1250),  and  Ehosran  of  Delhi  (Uth  century). 
0.  Of  the  Dravidan  languages,  the  Telinga  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Orissan  and  the 
Mahrattee,  on  the  E.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
from  Gaiyam  (lat.  19°)  to  Pulicat  (18**  20'),  on 
the  W.  by  the  Garnataca,  on  the  S.  by  the  Ta- 
mil. It  is  separated  by  the  desert  of  the  Gonds 
on  the  Godavery  from  the  Mahrattee.  The  an- 
dent  Telingana  was  divided  by  the  Godavery 
into  the  Andhra  and  Calinga.  Its  territory  com- 
prises the  Northern  Oircars,  a  great  part  of  tiie 
nizam's  territory,  the  whole  of  Gnddapah,  Bel* 
lary,  and  part  of  the  lower  Gamatio.  The  ter- 
ritory of  the  Tamnlic  language  is  the  Dravira- 


desa  in  the  Ooromandel  (Gholamandala),  and 
extends  from  Pulicat  to  Oape  Gomorin  ((7anya 
eum&ra^  virgin's  cape),  and  inland  beyond  ue 
eastern  Ghauts  over  Barramahl,  in  Salem  as  far 
aa  Ooimbatore,  where  there  is  a  point  of  contact 
between  itself^  the  Garnataca,  and  Malayalmee. 
It  comprehends  part  of  Mysore  so  as  to  reach 
the  region  of  the  Mahrattee  in  the  N.  W. 
The  Garnataca  spreads  over  the  table-land  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  Ghanta^  from 
Goimbatore  through  Mysore  as  far  as  B^apoor 
and  Beeder,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  die 
Mahrattee  and  the  Telfoga  Qat.  19^  long.  78"^ 
being  bounded  on  the  W.  l^  the  Goncanee  and 
by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Mala* 
baric  tongue.  This  extends  from  Mount  Dillyf 
between  the  Tamulic  and  the  ocean,  aa  fiv  aa 
Gomorin,  ascending  eastward  over  the  Ghanta 
The  northern  strip  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  the 
Tulava.  1.  Most  important  of  all  is  the  Tamil  (so 
named  from  the  river  Tamla),  often  confounded 
with  the  Malabaree,  and  spoken  by  acbout  10,« 
000,000  persons.  Tamils  inhabit  also  the  ahctfe 
of  Oeylon,  between  Tchilav  and  Battaealoai 
where  they  are  called  Malabars.  There  are 
two  dialects  of  it,  viz.:  a^  the  Shen  (hi^ 
pure)  Tamil,  with  a  complicated  system  of  coiyn- 
gations,  though  of  few  tenses,  containing  scarce- 
ly any  Sanscrit,  and  little  known  by  the  com- 
mon people ;  &,  the  Godun  (vulgar)  Tamil.  This 
language  is  the  principal  one  in  the  Deoean, 
and  eiUier  the  mother  of  the  other  Dravidan 
idioms,  or  nearest  to  the  mother  of  all  of  them. 
It  has  words  of  its  own  for  all  natural  thing^B^ 
and  borrows  expresmons  only  for  moral  or  me- 
taphysical notions.  It  may  even  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  the  Sanscrit ;  for  it 
has  some  sounds,  for  instance  the  oerebnds, 
which  were  originally  foreign  to  the  Sanscrit 
It  also  had  16  characters  of  its  own,  wbdch, 
however,  were  insufficient  for  all  its  aounda. 
There  is  a  college  at  Madura  where  it  is  taught 
St  Agattiyan  (Agaslya,  in  the  Ramayana)  is 
said  to  have  been  its  inventor ;  fhtgrnents  of  his 
fframmar  are  yet  extant  It  has  8  gendcv^  4 
declensions,  2  numbers,  invariable  wyecdvea, 
verbs  of  2  voices,  several  imperatives  (bedde 
the  other  moods),  and  8  tenses.  Postpootiona 
perform  the  functions  of  flexions.  Pronouns : 
ndTiy  en^  I ;  nin^  thou ;  atan^  woal^  atia^  he,  she, 
it;  ndvn,  we;  m>,  nirn^  you;  awir^  they;  1^ 
this ;  d,  that.  The  snffi^x  adu  denotes  posses* 
sion,  as  enadu^  mine,  Ac.  Numerals:  <mru^  1; 
irandu,  2 ;  munrUj  8 ;  luUtij  4 ;  anju^  6 ;  am, 
6;  ezhuj  7;  ettu,  8;  onibadu^  9 ;  patta^  10,  A& 
Examples  of  substantives :  al^  man ;  talsi^  bead; 
htr^  eye ;  pagal,  day ;  pahalon^  sun ;  neruppu^ 
flre;  tanni,  water,  Ac.  The  oonstmction  is 
most  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  a  dngle  verb  con- 
cludes the  sentence,  while  the  others  have  the 
form  of  gerunds  or  participles.  For  instance, 
Matt  xii.  17:  ''Which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the 

Erophet,  saying :  Behold  my  servant,  whom  I 
ave  chosen,'^  is  thus  rendered : 

A9€r  %Konnad    ed  endaZ:  Ido  ifMr  mOm 

Ille  (Esaias)  loqnendo   id  dloens:  SooeUliim(qiidiii)  ego 
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oUgendo        me-iu 


ain€ffieappadd€HMrvma  ienriar, 
amore-lkatiu  qui  est 

This  kind  of  etymology  and  phraseology  reminds 
us  iBtrongly  of  the  oharaoteristics  of  the  Basque 
lang:nage,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  Altai- 
Urdio  family  (see  Finnisii  and  Hukoajbian 
Lanouaobs)  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  many 
of  the  American  tongnes  on  the  other.  2. 
At  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion  Ya- 
nmgnl  ceased  to  he  the  metropolis  of  Telinsana, 
and  the  state  of  Goloonda  followed  the  nllen 
empire.  The  Tdioga  langaage  is  also  called 
Telaga,  Oalanga,  Tennga,  Trilinga,  Gentoo,  and 
Badi^  and  is  spoken  by  about  14,000,000  peo- 
ple within  its  own  area,  as  well  as  by  the  de- 
soendimts  of  families  which  were  sent  by  the 
kinffs  of  Vidyanagara  to  control  theur  conqnered 
subjects  in  the  Gamatic  and  other  parts  of  the 
Deocan.  The  people'  call  themselves  Teluffar 
▼andla  (Telugu  men),  but  are  named  Yarug  by 
the  Malabars.  Their  language  is  soft,  and  con- 
tuns  all  the  sounds  of  Sanscrit,  with  more  words 
of  the  same  source  than  any  of  the  other  Dravi- 
dan  idioms.  Declension  is  by  suffixes;  theoonju- 
gatioa  is  richer  than  that  of  the  Canarese.  I^ 
nouns :  nenu,  I;  nwu^  thou;  vadu^  ame^  adi^  he 
she,  it ;  memu^  we ;  tnirUj  you ;  vartij  they ;  nodi, 
my ;  nidi^  thy,  &0.  Numerals:  toeati^  1 ;  rendu^ 
2 ;  mndu,  8 ;  nalugu,  4 ;  ayidUj  6 ;  arUj  6 ;  edu^ 
7 ;  enimidi^  8 ;  tommidi,  0 ;  padL  10,  &o.  Ex- 
amples of  nouns :  al^  man ;  tdla^  head ;  hannu^ 
ear ;  jpagahi^  day  ;  poddv^  sun  ;  nifiptf,  fire ; 
niUuj  water,  Ac.  There  are  two  Tdinga  dialects, 
the  one  literary  or  high,  the  other  vemacular. 
Many  works  have  been  translated  into  the  for- 
mer from  Sanscrit  The  oldest  native  work 
diU^es  from  the  close  of  the  12th  century.  Many 
were  written  during  the  reign  of  ErishnarDeva, 
the  Augustus  of  these  regions,  in  the  first  part 
of  the  16th  century.  The  first  Telinga  gram- 
mar is  in  Sanscrit,  bv  the  Brahmin  Nannya 
Bhatta,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  There 
are  others  by  B.  8chul«e  (1728),  and  W.  Carey 
(Serampore,  1814) ;  selections  and  translations 
by  Schulze.  Qt.  Sbarpe  (in  Thomas  Hyde's  *' Dis- 
sertations'^), Hadrian  Reland  (Utrecht,  1706), 
and  J.  0.  Morris  (Madras,  1828) ;  a  dictionary 
by  Campbell ;  and  a  work  on  the  language  and 
literature  by  Brown  (Madras,  1840).  The  Te- 
linga language  furnished  many  of  its  words  to  the 
Malav.  8.  Camata,  a  powerful  kingdom  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  njalis  of  Bellala,  residing  at 
Balagami  in  Mysore,  is  also  named  Camataoa, 
Cannada,  and  corruptly  Canara  and  Carnatic, 
these  names  being  often  confounded.  The  pres- 
ent Carnatic  runs  along  the  Coromandel  coast, 
and  Canara  is  on  the  W.  coast,  N.  of  Malabar. 
The  area  of  the  Canarese  language  comprehends 
the  provinces  of  Mysore,  Bednore,  Sunda,  Goa, 
Adoni,  Batdnr,  Kumool,  the  Doab  between  the 
Eistnah  and  Tambudra,  and  a  part  of  Bejapoor, 
and  Beeder  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  injstnah, 
the  most  fruitful  table-land  of  India.  TheHaiga 
Brahmins  of  Canara  claim  it  as  their  own  idiom ; 


and  Elnara  in  Mahrattee  and  Chinara  in  \^^  ^ 
signify  shore,  margm.  Prom  Mt.  Dilly,  throu„_ 
Mun^ore,  to  Bednore,  the  Tulava  dialect  occu- 
pies what  maps  name  Canara.  Ancient  docu- 
ments of  the  kings  of  Mysore,  written  in  the 
Hala-Canara,  are  now  very  rare.  The  modem 
Camataca  is  much  akin  to  the  Telinga,  varying 
from  it  by  inflexions  and  by  the  alteration  of 
initial  sounds.  Composition  and  derivation  may 
be  carried  on  to  almost  any  extent.  Pronouns : 
nanu,  I ;  ninu^  thou ;  manu^  avala^  aduAi^  she, 
it ;  na/m^  we ;  witw,  ye ;  avortr,  they.  The  pos- 
sessives  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  TamiL  Nu* 
merals :  onduy  1 ;  eradu^  2 ;  tnuru, 8 ;  nalku^^\ 
(iyidUf  5 ;  oru,  6 ;  elv^  7 ;  entu^  8 ;  ombhattu,  9 ; 
Aattu.  10.  Examples  of  substantive :  aluy  man ; 
tale,  head;  hannuy  eye;  hagahL^  day;  hottUy 
sun ;  benhiy  fire ;  nirUj  water,  ^.    The  lan- 

giage  is  purest  in  the  districts  of  Naggery  and 
arponeliy,  but  much  intermixed  with  other 
idioms  at  Bellarv  and  Bangalore.  There  are 
many  poems  andXingamitic  works  of  the  Shiva 
sect,  ML  of  absurdities,  in  the  Carnataca.  which 
was  most  cultivated  from  the  11th  to  tne  14th 
century  under  the  Bellala  raiehB.  See  Thomas 
Estevao,  Arte  de  lengua  CanartnOy  and  Diego 
Bibeiro,  with  other  Jesuits  (Goa,  1640) :  Mac- 
kerell,  grammar  (Madras,  1821) ;  and  w.  Reeve, 
Camataoa  and  English  dictionary  (Madras,  1828 
-  82\  The  area  of  this  language  includes  that 
of  tne  inhabitants  of  the  ]Neilgherry,  or  blue 
hills.  4.  Malabar,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Kerala, 
together  with  Cochin  and  Travancore,  or  the 
Belad-el-folfal  (region  [of]  the  pepper)  of  the 
Arabs,  is  the  area  of  the  Malayalam  (mountain 
tract)  language.  Pather  Paullino  a  S.  Barto- 
lomeo  divided  it  into  Granthan  Malabaric,  with 
many  Sanscrit  words,  and  common  Malabaric. 
Other  missionaries  named  it  Tamulic.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  dialect  of  the  Shen  Tamil,  from  which  it 
differs  in  pronunciation  almost  as  the  Portuguese 
does  from  Spanish.  The  common  people  of 
Madras  understand  it,  although  they  speak  the 
Codun  Tamil.  It  is  mild  and  haraionious,  and 
lacks  our  sounds  of  hard  g,  /,  and  s.  Among  its 
oases  there  is  a  quietive,  an  instmmental,  and  a 
social  one.  There  are  8  genders,  and  substan- 
tives have  a  dual  number.  Adjectives  are  inde- 
clinable. Pronouns  :  gnany  I ;  ni,  thou ;  wan^ 
aoalf  ado,  he.  she,  it;  gnangaly  we;  ningaly 
you;  a/eardy  tney;  enrey  mine;  minre,  tiiine; 
awun/rey  his ;  gnangeute^  our ;  ningade^  your,  dEC. 
Numerals :  ennuy  1 ;  rendok,  2 ;  munnuy  8 ;  nala, 
4 ;  amjOy  5,  &c.,  like  the  Tamulic ;  but  eurycL 
sun;  Uyycky  fire;  fMam^  water,  dec  In  general 
about  I  of  the  words  differ  from  those  of  the 
Tamil.  Most  verbs  are  defective,  and  many  im- 
personal; there  are  only  2  moods  and  8  tenses, 
without  personal  suffixes,  their  relations  being 
indicated  by  precedinff  words.  The  passive 
voice,  however,  and  the  negative  coigugation 
are  indicated  by  intercalatingpM7<m«  for  the 
former,  and  el  for  the  latter.  Tne  construction 
is  analogous  to  the  Latin.  The  ancient  dialect 
was  more  perfect  and  had  more  of  Sanscrit  than 
the  other  Dravidan  tongues.    The  Malayalam 
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was  never  much  ooltiyated,  as  the  onlj  ori^nal 
work  in  it  seems  to  be  the  E&rala'  UppcUi^  which 
is  attributed  to  Sanoara  AoharaTa,  dating  from 
the  reign  of  Cheraman  Pernmal  (9th  centory). 
This  prince  became  a  Mohammedan,  and  grant- 
ed pnvileges  to  the  Jews  of  Oochin  and  to  the 
Nestorian  Ohristians  of  St  Thomas,  which  are 
preserved  engraved  on  copper  plates.  The  Mal- 
abar language  varies  in  the  interior  from  the 
idiom  on  the  coast ;  the  idiom  of  Ckrarg  and  the 
Tulava  are  considered  as  its  dialects.  See 
Alphdbetum  Orandonieo-Maldbarico-SamacrU' 
donum  (Rome,  1771).  There  are  grammars 
bj  J.  K  Hanxleben,  P.  Olem.  de  Jesu  (Rome, 
1774),  R.  Drummond  (Bombay,  1799),  Peel 
(Oottayam,  1841),  and  Spring  (Madras,  1889) ; 
and  dictionaries  in  Portuguese  (Tranqnebar, 
1788),  and  in  English  by  Bailey  (Oottayam, 
1846).  There  is  an  idiom  of  etiquette,  collateral 
with  the  common  speech,  in  these  Dravidan  lan- 
guages; a  phenomenon  which  occurs  also  in 
American  tongues. — ^Within  both  great  areas 
of  Hindostan  there  are  many  isolated  portions^ 
especially  in  the  mountuns  and  jnnglea,  which 
are  inhabited  by  almost  savage  autochthonic 
tribes,  who  speak  their  own  imoms  or  dialects 
of  the  primitive  Indian  language.  Such  tribes 
are  the  Bheels,  Gonds  or  Enoonds,  Rigmahals, 
Sontbals,  Puharris,  Coolies,  Tudas,  &c. — ^The 
graphic  system  of  both  the  Sanscritoid  and  the 
Dravidan  lansua^  is,  on  the  whole,  the  Deva- 
nagari,  modified  m  the  letters,  but  arranged  and 
applied  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  proto- 
type. It  may  suffice  to  enumerate  its  varieties. 
Some  are  merely  epigraphic,  viz. :  the  Oabulic 
on  coins  of  Bactrian  kings  (out  of  India)  ;  Ma- 
gadhi  of  Bahar  (inscriptions  in  Girnari  old  In- 
dian inscribed  in  western  grottoes ;  Asocan  (8 
centuries  before  our  era) ;  Guzeratee,  Assamese, 
that  of  the  Gupta  dynasty  at  Allahabad,  k^ 
Letters  used  in  calligraphy,  nearest  to  the  San- 
scrit, are  those  of  Cashmere,  the  Sikhs,  Mool- 
tan,  Sinde,  Bengal,  Orissa,  the  Mahrattaa,  Guze- 
rat,  the  Eayti  Nagari,  and  Rania.  More  distant 
from  the  prototype  are  the  Telingan  and  Cana- 
rese,  and  the  Malayalam  (or  Granthan).  Other 
varieties  still  are  the  Nerbndda,  Eistna,  and 
Bandshin  Mola.  Derived  from  tlie  Devanagari 
are  also  the  characters  of  the  Burmese,  Cingalese, 
and  Thibetans ;  also  the  Pali  (or  Siamese),  the 
Aksara  of  Java,  the  square  Pa-sse-pu  of  the  great 
Lama,  the  Bon-si  of  Japan,  &c. 

INDIAN  OCEAN,  the  third  in  size  of  the 
oceans  of  the  world.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Asia, 
E.  by  the  Sunda  archipelago  and  Australia,  S. 
by  the  Antarctic  ocean,  and  W.  by  Africa. 
Southward  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  forms  its 
W.  limit,  and  the  S.  extremity  of  Tasmania 
its  E.  limit.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about 
7,000  m. ;  breadth  from  8,500  to  6,000  m.  Ite 
principal  gulfs  are  the  Red  sea,  the  Persian  gulf^ 
and  the  bay  of  Bengal,  all  of  which  open  from 
its  N.  side.  Its  most  important  islands  are 
Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  the  Comoro 
islands,  the  Seychelles,  and  Socotra,  which  be- 
long to  Africa;  Ceylon,  the  Laccadives,  the 


Maldives,  and  the  Andaman  and  Nioobar  lalaiidfl^ 

which  belong  to  Asia.  The  hu^gest  rivers  flow- 
ing into  it  are,  from  Africa,  the  Zambeze,  the 
Limpopo,  and  the  Juba;  from  Asia,  the  Tigris, 
Euphrates,  Indus,  Ganges,  Brahmi4>ootra,  and 
Irrawaddy.  The  great  equatorial  current,  aft^ 
passing  the  coasts  of  China,  flows  across  tiie 
Indian  ocean  in  a  W.  direction  between  lat 
10**  and  25^  S.,  and  turning  round  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  Madagascar  flows  S.  through  Uie 
Mozambique  channel,  and  along  the  £.  coast  of 
Africa,  and  forms  the  cape  current  S.  of  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  monsoons  prevail 
from  the  N.  limit  of  the  Indian  ocean  to  lat 
8**  S.  North  of  the  equator  the  N.  £.  mon^ 
soon  blows  from  October  to  April,  while  S.  of 
it  the  S.  W.  monsoon  prevails  at  the  same 
season.  Between  the  limits  of  lat  lO**  and 
28**  S.,  the  S.  E.  trade  wind  blows  from  April 
to  October.  The  periods  at  which  these  winds 
change  are  marked  by  violent  tempests,  and 
the  region  between  lat  5"*  and  40**  S.  is  greatly 
sulyect  to  hurricanes.  The  tropic  of  Oaprioom 
divides  the  Indian  ocean  into  two  nnequal  parts. 
The  northern  part  is  the  theatre  of  an  immense 
navigation,  nearly  the  whole  commerce  of  Eu- 
rope and  America  with  China  and  India  and 
the  great  Malay  archipelago  passing  over  its 
waters ;  while  between  Arabia  and  Perua  on 
the  west  and  India  on  the  east  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive trade  carried  on  in  native  vessels,  the 
origin  of  which  dates  from  the  remotest  anti- 
quity. It  was  on  the  shores  of  this  ocean  that 
the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Alexander  first  became 
acQuainted  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  tides; 
and  the  first  authenticated  and  detailed  account 
of  its  navigation  that  has  come  down  to  us  was 
the  expedition  of  Alexander's  admiral  Near- 
chua,  who  descended  the  Indus  to  ^e  Indian 
ocean  and  coasted  along  its  shores  till  he  reach- 
ed the  Persian  gulf.  The  southern  part  of  this 
ocean  is  comparatively  little  frequented,  being 
almost  destitute  of  islands.  It  is  traversed 
chiefly  by  vessels  going  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  by  way  of  the  cape  of  Grood  Hope.  The 
chief  ports  of  the  Indian  ocean  and  its  tributary 
gulfe  and  rivers  are  Mozambique  andZangnebc^ 
in  Africa,  Aden  and  Mocha  in  Arabia,  Btesorah 
in  Turkey,  Bushire  in  Persia,  Bombay,  Surat, 
Madras,  and  Calcutta  in  Hindostan,  and  Trinoo- 
malee  and  Point  de  GalJe  in  Ceylon. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY,  a  large  tract  of  land 
S.  W.  of  the  interior  states  of  the  American 
Union,  between  lat  88"  80'  and  87*"  N.,  and 
long.  W  20'  and  100°  W. ;  length  E.  and  W. 
820  m.,  breadth  220  m. ;  area,  74,127 sq.m.,  or 
47,441,480  acres.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Kansas^ 
E.  by  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  S.  by  Texas,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  Red  river,  and  W.  by 
Texas,  41cc,  on  the  100th  meridian.  It  is  in- 
habited chiefly  by  immigrant  Indians  of  various 
tribes  and  nations,  and  to  some  extent  by  indi- 
genous tribes.  The  Cherokees  are  settled  in 
the  north,  tbe  Creeks  and  Seminoles  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  in  the 
Bonth.    In  the  N.  E.,  between  Uie  Neoeho  and 
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tbe  E.  bonndams,  are  emaU  remnants  of  several 
tribes,  as  the  Qaapaws,.Senecas,  &o.  The  whole 
number  settled  within  the  territory  may  be 
fi*om  100,000  to  120,000.  Formerly  this  ter- 
ritory included  a  great  ^art  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, and  the  Indians  in  those  territories,  ex- 
cept such  as  have  ceded  their  land,  still  hold 
extennve  reservations,  which  are  secured  by 
treaty  from  the  intrusion  of  the  white  settlers. 
The  Indian  territory  is  drained  by  the  Arkansas 
and  Red  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  Both  have 
their  sources  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  after 
an  easterly  course,  the  first  through  and  the 
latter  along  the  S.  boundary  of  the  territory, 
flow  directly  into  the  Mississippi.  These  rivers 
are  navigable  by  steamboats  for  an  unascer- 
tained distance,  and  many  of  their  tributaries 
are  considerable  streams,  and  will  probably  ad- 
mit of  being  navigated  by  boats  of  light  draft 
With  the  exception  of  tbe  Washita  hills  in  the 
S.  W.  and  the  Ozark  plateau,  there  are  few  ir- 
regularities of  surface ;  but  there  is  a  general 
declination  eastward,  in  which  direction  the 
rivers  flow.  Otherwise  the  whole  country 
spreads  out  into  vast  undulating  plains,  abun- 
^ntly  watered  by  innumerable  streams,  and  in 
many  parts  possessed  of  an  exhaustless  fertility. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious,  and,  though 
comparatively  cold  in  winter,  is  eminently  fitted 
for  agricultural  pursuits.  On  the  borders  of 
the  streams  timber  is  abundant,  and  between 
long.  97""  and  98"*  a  narrow  strip  of  timber, 
called  the  ^*  Cross  Timbers,*'  stretches  from  the 
Arkansas  8.  and  8.  W.  into  Texas.  Eastward 
of  these  the  whole  country  is  arable.;  to  the 
west  are  elevated  and  sterile  prairies,  scantily 
covered  with  gross,  and  producing  only  a  few 
stunted  shrubs,  yuccas,  cactuses,  grape  vines, 
and  cucurbitaceous  plants.  Yast  herds  of  buf- 
faloes roam  over  the  plains,  and  in  the  west 
there  are  deer  and  other  animals,  the  hunting 
of  which  is  the  favorite  sport  and  necessity  of 
the  Indian  tribes.— The  several  nations  have 
had  allotted  to  them  separate  districts  marked  by 
treaty  boundaries,  and  each  has  its  own  govern- 
ment, subject  only  to  the  eminent  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States.  In  fact  the  several  na- 
tions are  entirely  distinct  communities.  In  gen- 
eral their  civilization  since  their  settlement  in 
the  territory  has  been  progressive;  they  prac- 
tise agriculture  and  many  of  the  arts,  and  in 
their  social  relations  have  improved  under  the 
guidance  of  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  various 
religions  bodies. — ^The  Indian  territory  was  ori- 
ginally a  part  of  Louisiana.  It  is  not  organized 
like  other  territories  of  the  United  States ;  but 
certain  portions  of  it  have  been  granted  fh>m 
time  to  time  to  the  nations  now  inhabiting  it. 
The  name  until  lately  was  applied  to  all  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  immigrant  Indians  W. 
of  the  settled  states ;  but  by  the  act  of  congress. 
May  80,  1854,  the  gr^t  body  of  the  Indian 
lands  were  included  within  the  limits  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  and  the  Indian  territory  proper 
reduced  to  its  present  limits.  (See  Ohiokabaws, 
CaocTAWs,  Obeeks,  &o.) 
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INDIANA,  one  of  the  interior  states  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  6th  admitted  under 
the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat. 
87*  47'  and  41°  46'  N.  and  long.  84°  49'  ancl 
88°  2'  W. ;  extreme  length  N.  and  8.  276  m., 
average  breadth  140  m. ;  area,  88,809  sq.  m., 
or  21^687,760  acres.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  state  of  Michigan,  E.  by  Ohio, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  line  drawn  due 
N.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river, 
8.  by  Kentucky  and  the  Ohio  river,  and  W.  by 
Illinois,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by 
the  Wabash  river.  It  is  divided  into  91  coun- 
ties, viz. :  Adams,  Allen,  Bartholomew,  Benton, 
Blackford,  Boone,  Browne,  Carroll,  Gass,  Clark, 
Clay,  Clinton,  Crawford,  Daviess,  Dearborn, 
Decatur,  De  Kalb,  Delaware,  Dubois,  Elkhart, 
Fayette,  Floyd,  Fountain,  Franklin,  Fulton, 
Gibson,  Grant,  Greene,  Hamilton,  Hancock,, 
Harrison,  Hendricks,  Henry,  Howard,  Hunting-' 
ton,  Jackson,  Jasper,  Jay,  Jefferson,  Jennings, 
Jobnson,  Knox,  Kosciusko,  La  Grange,  Lake, 
Laporte,  Lawrence,  Madison,  Marion,  Marshall, 
Martin,  Miami,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan, 
Noble,  Ohio,  Orange,  Owen,  Parke,  Ferry, 
Pike,  Porter,  Posey,  Pulaski,  Putnam.  Ban- , 
dolph,  Ripley,  Rush,  8t.  Joseph,  8cott,  Shelby, 
8penoer,  Stark,  Steuben,  Sullivan,  Switzerland, 
Tippecanoe,  Tipton,  Union,  Vanderburg,  Ver- 
milion, Vigo,  Wabash,  Warren,  Warrick,  Wash- 
ington, Wayne,  WeUs,  White^  Whitley.  Indian- 
apolis, the  state  capital,  is  situated  on  the  W. 
fork  of  White  river,  and  near  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  state.  The  other  principal  cities 
and  towns  are  New  Albany,  Madison,  Lafayette, 
Fort  Wayne,  Terre  Haute,  Evansville,  Cannel- 
ton,  Lawrenceburg,  Logansport,  Jeffersonville, 
Vincennes,  South  Bend,  Crawfordsville,  Rich- 
mond, Lamasco,  Connersville,  Greencastle,  Del- 
phi, Bloomington,  Peru,  Salem,  Aurora,  Attica, 
Plymouth,  Rushville,  Bedford,  Corydon  fits  for- 
mer capital),  Wishanaka,  Franklin,  Cambridge, 
Brookville,  Covington,  Columbus,  Michigan 
City,  Shelbyville,  Wabash,  &o.  Michigan  City 
is  de  only  lake  port  of  the  state.  The  population 
of  Indiana  in  1800  and  at  subsequent  decennial 
periods,  as  shown  by  the  U.  8.  census,  was  as 
follows : 


CtnsoiTMn. 

Wbito. 

Fn* 

OoIerMl. 

SUtw. 

Total. 

1600 

mum 

168 

898 
1,880 
8,029 
7^165 

11,262 

185 

287 

190 

8 

8 

4,875 

1810 

147,178 

1820 

1880 

848,081 

1840 

68ft,866 

1850 

988,416 

Of  the  white  population  in  1860  there  were 
506,178  males  and  470,976  females,  and  of  the 
colored  5,715  maleiB  and  5,547  females.  Density 
of  population,  29.24  to  the  square  mile ;  propor- 
tion to  the  total  population  of  the  Union,  4.20 
per  cent  Deaf  and  dumb,  587;  blind,  858 
insane,  568 ;  idiotic,  988.  Dwellings,  170,178 
famUies,  171,564.  Born  in  Indiana,  541,079 , 
in  other  states,  890,818;  in  foreign  countries^ 
54,426 ;  unknown,  2,598.    Natives  of  Indiana 
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raideniia  oilier  ttatesi  03,088.    OfthoMbom 
ia  other  states  and  resident  in  Indianai  there 
were  from  Kentuckr  68,651,  Maryland  10,177, 
New  York  24,810,  North  Carolina  88,175,  Ohio 
120,198,  Pennsylyania  44,245,  Tennessee  12,784^ 
Virginia  41,819 ;  of  the  foreigners,  19,847  were 
British  and  Irish,  1,878  British  American,  and 
29,824  German.    There  were  571,626  under  20 
▼ears  of  age,  407,664  between  20  and  70,  8,860 
between  70  and  100,  82  over  100,  and  884  nn- 
known.    Oconpations  of  248,696  males  over  16 
years  of  age :  45,818  in  commerce^  trade,  man- 
nfactnres,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining ;  168,229 
in  agriculture ;  29,854  in  labor  not  agricultural ; 
1,725  in  sea  and  river  navigation ;  4,229  in  law, 
medicine,  and  divinity ;  8,081  in  other  pursuits 
requiring  education;  677  in  government  civil 
•ervice;  184  in  domestic  service;  and  449  in 
other  pursuits.    The  number  employed  in  man- 
u&ctnring  establishments  (included  in  the  above) 
was  14,842.    Births  (1849-'50X  82,296;  mar- 
riages, 12,428;   deaths,  12,808.     The  federal 
population,  988,416,  entitles  the  state  to  11  rep- 
resentatives in  congress. — ^If  we  except  the 
river  hills,  Indiana  is  entirely  wanting  in  moun« 
^  tidns,  and  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  surface  is 
'level  or  undulating.    A  most  singohir  feature 
d  the  country  is  the  absence  of  any  watershed 
such  as  almost  every  other  geographical  region 
presents;  it  has,  however,  continuous  slopes 
of  great  extent,  and  the  difference  of  elevauon 
of  the  highest  land  and  the  Ohio  river  at  the 
falls  is  nearly  600  feet,  and  a  considerable  differ- 
ence (about  70  feet)  is  observed  between  the 
level  of  the  Ohio  at  the  falls  and  at  the  mouUi 
of  the  Wabash.    The  river  bills,  above  men- 
tioned, extend  at  various  distances  from  and 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Ohio  and  other 
streams,  and  enclose  what  are  termed  bottom 
landsjwhich  arechiefly  rich  alluvions  and  thickly 
wooded.    These  hiUs  alonff  the  Ohio  are  gener- 
ally as  high  as  the  highest  levels  of  the  interior, 
often  of  a  rugged  and  broken  aspect,  and  where 
torn  through  by  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  present 
much  imposing  scenery.    Behind  these  a  table- 
land spreads  out  and  forms  what  ma^  be  termed 
the  interior,  and  here  every  feature  is  changed ; 
instead  of  the  bottoms,  with  their  forests,  the 
most  varied  landscape  appears— here  groves  of 
oak,  ash,  and  other  trees,  there  vast  level  prai- 
ries ;  and  again  the  surface  is  undulating,  and 
occasionally  rises  into  hills  from  100  to  800  feet 
high.    For  topographical  description,  however, 
the  state  may  be  divided  into  the  valleys  of  its 
rivers.    The  Ohio  valley,  indnding  that  of  the 
Whitewater,  contains  about  5,500  so.  m. ;  this 
is  a  limestone  region,  &nd  was  originally  clothed 
with  heavy  forests.    The  hills  are  abrupt  and 
broken,  and  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Ohio 
break  through  them.    Of  this  division  of  the 
state  about  two  thirds  is  good  farming  iand, 
and  the  residue  either  too  hilly  or  too  sterile  for 

Srofitable  cultivation.  The  poorest  parts  are  the 
ats  at  the  heads  of  the  streams.  White  river 
valley  extends  from  the  Wabash  centrally 
.through  the  state  to  the  Ohio  line,  and  covers 


about  9,000  «}.  m.  It  is  almost  uniformly  lerel, 
and  heavily  tunbered,  except  in  the  W.  parts, 
where  there  are  large  prairies  and  barrens  nd 
ranses  of  low  rugged  hills.    Hie  whole  valley 
is  destitute  of  rode,  and  the  soils  are  of  the 
richest  description.    Most  of  the  streama  an 
clear  and  never-failing,  and  water  power  is 
abundant     The  Wabiuh  valley  is  the  largest 
division,  and  embraces  upward  of  12,000  m.  n. 
It  interlocks  with  that  of  White  river,  and  tbe 
E.  portion  resembles  it.    It  is  equally  fertile, 
but  more  broken.    The  middle  part  of  the  val- 
ley has  abundant  water  power.   From  the  river 
hills  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash  the  sor&oe  is 
an  inclined  plane.    The  vallepr  of  the  Maomee 
occupies  about  2,000  sq.  m.  m  the  N.  E^  and 
carries  its  waters  to  Lake  Erie.    The  N.  asd 
K.  W.  part  of  the  state,  drained  hy  the  8t 
Joseph's  which  flows  into  Lake  Michigan,  and 
the  JSIankakee,  a  constituent  of  the  lUinois,  is 
similar  in  its  general  character  to  tbe  Wabash 
country,  but  tiie  Kankakee  is  perhaps  more 
swampy.    Near  Lake  Michigan  the  country  hai 
extensive  sand  hills,  which  are  covered  only 
with  stunted  and  shrivelled  pines  andbarr  oab; 
but  a  few  miles  back  from  tne  lake  shore  a  ridi 
agricultural  country  is  foand. — ^Tbe  Ohio,  the 
final  recipient  of  the  principal  streams,  borders 
the  state  on  the  8.  from  the  Miami  to  tbe  Wabash, 
a  distance  by  the  river'a  course  of  880  m. 
Laughery,  Indian  Kentucky,  Silver,  Indian  Bine, 
Anderson,  Big  Pigeon,  Little  PigDon,  Ac,  are 
its  principal  tributaries  from  Indiana^  but  none 
of  tnem  have  a  navigable  ci^acity.  The  Whit^ 
water  joins  the  Miami  6  m.  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Ohio.  The  Wabash  has  ite  head  waUrs 
in  Ohio ;  at  first  its  course  is  N.  W.  to  the  mid- 
dle of  Huntington  co.,  thence  W.  S.  W.  to 
Williamsport  in  Warren  oo.,  and  the  remainder 
of  its  course  S.  to  the  Ohio  river.    Its  length  ii 
about  600  m.,  and  it  has  been  navigated  aboat 
400  m.  by  steamboats.    Its  principsl  afflnents 
are^  frY>m  the  8.  and  £.,  the  Salamanle,  leans' 
sinewa,  Wildcat,  Sugar  or  Rock,  Baoooon,  and 
Patoka  rivers;  and  from  the  N.  and  W.  Lit- 
tle Wabash  and  Embarras  in  Illinois,  the  Ver- 
milion in  both  states,  and  in  Indiana  altogether 
Tippecanoe,  Eel,  and  Little  rivers.   White  riv- 
er, the  most  important  of  these,  falls  into  the 
Wabash  100  m,  above  its  mouth;  the  Wept 
fork,  its  longest  branch,  rises  near  the  Ohio 
line,  not  far  from  the  8.  sources  of  the  War 
bash  and  W.  constituents  of  the  Miami,  and 
runs  in  a  8.  W.  direction,  receiving  initsoonrse 
Eel  river.  Fall  creek,  &c.;  and  the  East  fork, 
the  principal  feeders  of  which  are  Salt,  Mnsc^ 
tatuck.  Sand,  Clifty,  Flat  Rock,  Sugar,  and 
other  streams,  rises  in  the  8.  E.  part  of  ue 
state,  and  has  a  W.  course  to  its  union  with  the 
West  fork,  the  two  forming  White  river  proper, 
60  m.  above  its  entrance  into  the  Wabaah.  The 
St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's  form  the  Maomee, 
which  passes  into  Ohio  and  to  Lake  Erie.   An- 
other St.  Joseph's,  with  its  tributaries  the  m- 
hart,  &c,  passes  into  Lake  Michigan.    The 
Kankakee,  a  principal  ccmstituent  of  the  m- 
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nois,  rans  dags^ahly  throngb  the  N.  W«  ooan- 
ties  for  100  m. ;  extensive  marshes  everywhere 
bound  its  coarse.  The  Iroquois  or  Pickamink 
rises  S.  of  the  Kankakee,  and  runs  nearly  par* 
allel  to  it  for  GO  m.,  and  joins  it  in  Illinois. 
Deep  and  Galomet  rivers  lie  near  to  and  S.  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  in  some  places  are  only 
separated  from  it  by  banks  of  sand.  Lakes  and 
ponds  are  namerons,  bat  none  of  great  extent; 
they  are  found  principally  to  the  N.  of  the  Wa- 
bash. Several  of  them  have  no  outlets;  they 
are  generally  dear,  however,  and  have  sandy 
shores  and  bottoms.  They  seldom  exceed  a 
few  acres  in  extent,  though  several  at  the  head 
of  Tippecanoe  river  and  Turtle  creek,  and  near 
the  city  of  Laporte,  cover  a  considerable  area. 
The  largest,  Beaver  lake,  near  the  Illinois  line 
in  Jav>er  co.,  has  a  surface  of  10,000  acnes,  and 
on  the  S.  is  bordered  by  an  extensive  marsh. — 
Indiana  is  not  rich  in  valuable  minerals,  but  a 
geological  survey,  now  in  progress,  is  making 
important  developments.  The  state  is  over- 
spread with  calcareous  rocks  of  Silurian  and 
devonian  age,  and  along  its  W.  and  S.  W.  por- 
tion these  pass  beneath  the  strata  of  the  coal 
formation,  which  constitute  the  £.  margin  of 
the  great  coal  field  of  Illinois.  The  area  cov- 
ered by  coal  measures  in  Indiana  has'  been  es- 
timated at  7,700  sq.  jr.  ;  but  of  this  a  portion 
is  necessarily  shallow,  as  the  measures  thin  out 
toward  the  margin  of  their  outcrop.  Along 
the  Ohio  river  are  beds  of  cannel  coal,  which 
have  proved  of  great  value  for  supplying  steam- 
boats and  factories.  The  canal  passing  from 
EvansviUe  into  the  interior  of  the  state  affords 
an  outlet  for  large  bodies  of  coal  which  are  not 
accessible  to  steamboats.  At  Oaunelton  on  the 
Ohio  cannel  coal  is  found  in  a  bed  from  8  to  6 
feet  in  thickness  at  an  elevation  of  70  feet  above 
the  river.  Building  stone  and  slate  of  several 
varieties  are  abundant,  and  clays  useful  in  the 
arts  are  extensively  distributed.  Salt  rorings 
are  found  on  the  £.  border  of  the  coal  forma- 
tion.— The  climate,  like  that  of  all  the  states 
W.  of  the  Ohio,  is  liable  to  freouent  and  sudden 
changes.  The  prevailing  winas  in  winter  are 
from  the  N.  and  N.  W.,  and  in  other  seasons 
from  the  S.  and  S.  W.,  and  from  the  general 
evenness  of  the  country  have  a  free  passage 
and  are  in  constant  motion.  The  heats  of  sum- 
mer are  thus  modified ;  but  in  winter  the  cold 
is  extreme,  though  less  so  than  in  Illinois.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  67* ;  that  of 
winter  87.6**,  of  spring  68.7%  of  summer  76.9°, 
and  of  autumn  64.9^  This  is  nearly  the  cli- 
mate of  Bordeaux,  France,  which  is  y  further 
N.  and  on  the  seaboard.  The  rain  fall  measures 
i2.8  inches  in  the  year,  viz. :  12.8  in  winter,  10.5 
in  spring,  12.8  in  summer,  and  7.2  in  winter. 
The  earlier  fruits  blossom  in  March. — The  soil 
is  generally  good,  and  much  of  it  remarkably 
fertile.  The  richest  lands  are  found  along  the 
Wabash,  White,  and  Whitewater  rivers.  Few 
states  have  so  little  unavailable  land,  and  even 
its  wet  and  marshy  lands  are  already  being 
brought   under  sucoessfld  cultivation.      The 


fbrests  contain  all  the  trees  natural  to  the  dl- 
mate  of  the  middle  zone  of  the  Union  ^  oak 
and  beech,  however,  preponderate ;  next  m  or- 
der are  the  sugar  maple,  hickory,  ash,  black 
walnut,  poplar,  elm,  sycamore,  ^;  and  the 
principal  undergrowths  are  dogwood,  pawpaw, 
plum,  thorn,  persimmon,  and  crab  apple.  In 
most  parts  oax  and  beech  mast  is  found  m  such 
quantities  as  to  contribute  largely  to  feeding  and 
lattening  hogs.  There  are  few  wild  animals 
reniiunin^  in  this  state.  Indiana  ranks  4th  in 
the  relative  amount  of  Indian  com  produced, 
6th  as  to  wheat,  and  6th  as  to  wool.  In  1850 
the  state  contained  98,896  fkrms,  covering  12,- 
798,422  acres,  of  which  5,046,548  acres  were 
improved.  Cash  value  of  farms  $186,885,178, 
and  of  farming  implements  and  machinery 
$6,704,444.  According  to  the  state  auditor^s 
report  for  1858,  the  quantity  of  land  assessed 
for  taxes  was  21,918j654  acres,  being  over  71 
per  cent  increase.  The  live  stock  owned  in 
the  state  in  1857  consisted  of  284,406  horses, 
asses,  and  mules,  727,057  cattle,  698,888  sheep, 
and  2,159,627  swine— in  all  valued  at  $29,- 
075,030 ;  and  the  value  of  animals  slaughtered 
in  1856-7  was  $4,496,448.  The  products  of 
agriculture  in  the  same  year  were:  wheat  9,- 
850,975,  rye  188,068,  oaU  4,621,800,  Indian 
com  89,888,866,  barley  59,795,  and  poUtoes  1,- 
195,485  bushels;  hay  842,118  tons;  grass  seed 
118,848  bushels ;  hops  164,185  lbs. ;  mi^le 
sugar  980,823  lbs. ;  tobacco  486,784  lbs. ;  wool 
1,455,118  lbs.;  wine  22,208  galls.;  value  of 
above  products  $28,866,508;  of  products  of 
market  gardens  $196,882,  and  of  orchards 
$904,998 ;  of  home-made  manufactures  $2,- 
474,262.  Wine  is  chiefly  made  at  the  Swiss 
settlement  at  Vevay  on  the  Ohio.  The  av- 
erage crops  per  acre  in  1850  were :  wheat 
12,  rye  18,  Indian  com  88,  oats  20,  Irish 
potatoes  100,  barley  25,  and  buckwheat  26 
bushels. — ^As  a  mannfiacturing  state  Indiana 
holds  the  14th  rank.  In  1850  it  had  4^288 
establishments  engaged  in  manufactures,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  which  employed  a 
capital  of  $7,941,602,  used  raw  material  to  the 
value  of  $10,214,887,  employed  18,677  males 
and  665  females,  the  cost  of  whose  labor  was 
$2,809,116,  and  produced  goods  to  the  value  of 
$18,922,651.  Among  these  establishments  are 
enumerated  2  cotton  factories,  82  woollen  fac- 
tories, 20  iron  works  (2  for  pig,  14  for  eastings, 
and  4  for  wrought  iron),  59  distilleries  and 
breweries,  858  tanneries,  Ac,  Indiana  has  also 
a  large  number  of  flour,  grist,  oil,  saw,  and  other 
mills.  Kadison,  Indianapolis,  New  Albany, 
and  Gannelton  are  the  principal  manufacturing 
towns. — ^Indiana  has  no  direct  foreign  com- 
merce ;  but  it  has  a  vast  domestic  and  Inter- 
state trade  by  means  of  its  navigable  waters  and 
magnificent  systems  of  railroads  and  canals.  Its 
geographical  position  is  such  that  the  whole  land 
commerce  between  the  manufacturing  states  of 
the  East  and  the  country  west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi must  pa<}s  through  its  territory.  The  princi- 
pal lines  of  railroad  in  Indiana  are  9»  follows ; 
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Ohio  and  MlMissippi 
New  Albany  ft  Salem 
MadlaonftliidiaiMp- 

olU 

BransTtUe  ft  Craw- 

fordsTlUe 

Indlaoapolla  ft  CId- 

dQnau 

JeffeiBonyUle 

ClDciniMti  and  Cbl- 

eago 

Indiana C«Dtral  .... 
Indlaaapolls,    Pltts- 

borg,  ft  Clereland 
Lafkyetta  ft  Indian- 
apolis  

Pern  ft  Indlanapolli 
Terre  Haata  ft  Kleb- 

mond 


TandnL 


Cincinnati  toYlne'nnes 
N.  Alb*y  to.lflcb.  City 
Madia*ntodbelbTTUle, 

MartinsT.  ft  Did'Ua. 
EvaasTllle    to    Terre 

Haote 

to  Law- 


JeffBra'nT.to  Indlanap. 

Blchmond  to  Logaaa- 
port 

Indlanap.  to  Oblo  line 

Indianapolis  to  Union 
City 

Lafiiyette  to  Indianap- 
olis   

Pern  to  Indianapolis. . 

Terre  Haate  to  Indian- 
apolis 


L'lh, 


$l^ooo,ooo 

7,089,4M 
8,984,516 

8,0»,980 
1,889,576 

9,090,488 
1,910,861 

1,919,409 

1,886,871 
8,000,€00 


78     1,885.809 


Bosidd  the  above,  178  m.  of  the  lifiohigan  south* 
eni  and  northern  Indiana  road,  158  m.  of  the 
Pittsbnrg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago,  and  167 
in.  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  western  are 
>vithin  this  state ;  and  there  are  several  shorter 
lines.  The  union  track  railroad  at  IndianapNolis 
connects  all  the  lines  centering  at  that  city ;  it  is 
8i  m.  long,  and  cost  $266,038.  The  total  length 
of  railroad  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1858 
amounted  to  1,968  m.  Among  the  principal 
railroads  in  course  of  construction  are:  the 
Junction  railroad,  from  Hamilton  to  Indianap- 
olis; the  Chicago  and  Cincinnati;  the  Evans- 
ville  and  Indianapolis;  the  Indiana  and  lUinob 
central^,  and  a  number  from  Fort  Wayne  to  the 
north  and  south.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal, 
connecting  the  Haumee  river  at  Toledo  with 
EvansviUe  on  the  Ohio,  467  m.,  has  879  m.  of 
its  course  in  Indiana,  and  passes  through  Fort 
Wayne,  Huntington,  Wabash,  Peru,  Logansport, 
Delphi,  Lafayette,  Attica,  Covington,  Monte- 
zuma, Terre  Haute,  Bloomfleld,  Petersburg,  &c. 
The  Whitewater  canal  extends  from  Lawrence- 
burg  on  the  Ohio  to  Hagerstown,  75  m.,  and 
takes  in  its  course  Brooksville,  Oonnersville, 
and  Cambridge. — ^Including  the  state  bank  and 
its  branches,  there  were  in  Indiana  in  Jan«  1859, 
87  banking  institutions,  with  an  aggregate  coi- 
tal of  |8,617  629 ;  liabilities:  circulation  $5,- 
879,988,  deposits  $1,728,840,  due  to  other  banks 
$176,866, other liabUities $68,216;  assets:  loans 
and  discounts  $6,468,808,  stocks  $1,262,981, 
real  estate  $195,711,  other  investments  $11 1,089, 
due  by  other  banks  $1,177,489,  notes  of  other 
banks  $506,686,  specie  funds  $86,628,  specie 
$1,869,000. — ^The  constitution  of  this  state  is 
dated  Feb.  10,  1851,  and  superseded  that  of 
June  29,  1816.  Eveiy  male  citizen  21  years  of 
age,  and  who  has  resided  in  the  state  6  months, 
possesses  the  right  of  voting.  The  general  as- 
sembly consists  of  a  senate  of  60  members  elect- 
ed for  4  years,  one  half  every  second  year,  and 
a  house  of  representatives  of  100  members 
elected  for  2  years.  The  legislative  sessions 
are  biennial.  The  governor  and  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor are  elected  for  4  yefu^ ;  the  former  has 
$1,600  a  year  and  a  dwelling,  and  the  latter  as 
president  of  the  senate  $8  a  day.  The  secretary 
of  state  (salary  $800  and  perquisites),  the  treas- 


urer (salarv  $1,000.  and  as  manager  of  tnjck 
fhnds  $800),  the  auditor  (salary  $1,000  and  pei^ 
quisites,  and  as  bank  manager  $1,500),  and  the 
school  superintendent  (salary  $1,800)  are  elected 
for  2  years.  The  Judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme 
court,  18  circuit  courts,  44  common  pleas  courts, 
^cc  The  supreme  court  consists  of  4  judges, 
chosen  from  jgrand  divisions  by  the  people  at 
large  ibr  6  years,  and  having  $1,200  a  year,  the 
attorney-general  (salary  $1,000),  and  a  clerk 
and  reporter.  Circuit  judges  are  elected  in 
their  respective  circuits  for  6  years,  and  hare 
$1,000  a  year ;  each  court  consists  of  a  judge  and 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  judges  of  common 
pleas  are  elected  in  districts  for  4  years,  and 
nave  from  $800  to  $800,  according  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  respective  districts.  The  officers 
elected'  by  the  people  in  each  county  are,  a 
clerk  of  cirouit,  auditor,  recorder,  treasurer, 
sheriff,  coroner,  and  surveyor — the  8  first  for  4 
years,  and  the  others  for  2  years.  Justices  of 
the  peace  aro  elected  by  the  people  of  each 
township  for  4  years.  The  receipts  into  the 
treasury  for  the  year  ending  Oct  81,  1858, 
amounted  to  $844,416,  and  there  was  a  balance 
of  $650,654  from  the  previous  year ;  total  rev- 
enue $1,495,070.  The  expenditures  for  the 
same  year  amounted  to  $1,868,728.  The  chief 
sources  of  income  in  1857  were :  general  andpoE 
tax  (general  ftind),  $654,481;  common  school 
fund.  $416,120 ;  receipts  on  Wabash  and  Erie 
canal  rby  trustees),  $197,466;  sale  of  swamp 
lands,  $862,101 ;  state  debt  sinking  fund,  $67,- 
842;  university  fund,  $8,674;  township  library 
tax,  $11,276,  &0.  The  principal  expenditures 
were :  executive  officers,  $5,418 ;  supreme  and 
circuit  judges,  $19,260;  public  printing,  ^, 
$18,408;  state  prison,  $50,991;  interest  on 
public  debt  and  exchange,  $821,287;  Wabash 
and  Erie  canal,  $818,047;  benevolent  instita- 
tions,  $62,864;  university  ftmd,  $9,667;  town- 
ship library  fund,  $28,850 ;  swamps,  drainage, 
&c.,  $407,872.  In  1850  the  value  of  taxable 
property  in  the  state  was  $162,870,899,  and  in 
1867  $817,982,968.  The  amount  in  the  latter 
year  was  aivided  as  follows:  lands^  $101,844,- 
254;  improvements,  $41,258,765;  town  lots 
and  buildings,  $88,796,862;  railroad  stock, 
$16,748,683 ;  other  corporation  stock,  $1,903,- 
604;  other  personal  property,  $122,688,698. 
PolU  assessed  in  1858,  199,621.  A  reappraise- 
ment  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
state,  just  completed,  makes  the  aggregate  about 
$460,000,000.  The  poll  tax  is  60  cents,  and 
the  ad  valorem  tax  20  cents  on  the  $100 
for  state  purposes.  In  1866  the  state  tax 
was  $668,097,  county  tax  $1,078,782,  road  tax 
225,464,  school  tax  $871,598,  sinking  fhnd  tax 
$67,842;  total  taxes  $2,469,886.  The  state 
debt  on  Nov.  1,  1857,  amounted  to  $7,867,- 
074,  and  the  canal  debt  (which  depends  sole- 
ly on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  for  redemp- 
tion and  interest)  to  $6,998,588.  The  prin- 
cipal institutions  supported  by  tiie  state  are, 
the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  in- 
stitute for  th^  blind,  and  tiie  hospital  for  the 
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insane  at  Indianapolis  (in  all  of  which  admis^ 
sion  is  free  to  all  citizens,  the  entire  expense 
being  paid  b^  a  special  tax),  and  the  state  prison 
at  Jeffersonville.  The  number  of  paupers  sup* 
ported  in  whole  or  in  part  in  1849-^50  was 
1,182,  and  the  number  remaining  on  June  1, 
1850,  was  588 ;  annual  cost  of  support,  $57,560. 
The  number  of  criminals  convicted  in  1849-50 
Vas  175,  and  the  number  in  prison,  June  1, 
1850,  was  59. — ^According  to  the  census  of 
1850,  Indiana  contained  2,085  churches,  with 
accommodatloxh  for  709,655  persons,  and  prop* 
ertj  valued  at  $1,529,585.  Of  these,  480  were 
Baptist  diurches,  187  Ohristian,  2  Congrega- 
tional, 5  Dutch  Reformed,  24  Episcopal,  10  Free^ 
89  Friends*,  5  German  Reformed,  68  Lutheran^ 
779  Methodist,  57  Moravian,  282  Presbyterian, 
68  Roman  Catbolio,  5  Tunker,  5  Union,  1  Uni- 
tarian, 15  Universalist,  and  18  minor  sects.  By 
the  same  census  Uie  statistics  of  educational  in- 
stitutions were  returned  as  follows :  colleges  11. 
with  61  teachers  and  1,069  students— annual 
income  $48,850,  of  which  $14,000  was  from 
endowments ; .  public  schools  4,822,  with  4,860 
teachers,  a.nd  161,500  pupils— income  $816,955, 
of  which  from  public  funds  $184,078,  taxation 
$76,746,  and  endowments  $10,630 ;  academies 
and  private  schools  181,  with  288  teachers  and 
6,}85  pupils — income  $68,520.  The  number  at- 
tending school,  as  returnea  by  families,  was  220,- 
961,  and  the  number  of  persons  over  20  years  of 
age  who  could  not  read  and  write  was  72,710. 
The  return  of  the  state  superintendent  of  com< 
mon  schools  for  1858  states  the  number  of 
children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age  at  451,- 
002,  viz.,  285,926  males  and  215,076  females. 
The  number  of  common  schools  was  6,885,  with 
4,700  male  and  1,144  female  teachers.  In  the 
year  660  new  school  houses  had  been  built  at  a 
cost  of  $279,805,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in 
school  libraries  in  1857  was  888,879.  On  Jan. 
1,  1857,  the  school  fond  amounted  to  $4,929,- 
866,  of  which  $2,822,814  was  productive.  The 
amount  apportioned  from  the  school  fund  in  the 
year  preceding  was  $889,881,  and  the  tax  as- 
sessed for  building  schools  $481,832.  The  chief 
collegiate  and  professional  schools  in  the  state 
in  1859  were  as  follows; 
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There  are  also  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical 
seminary  at  Yinoennes,  a  Presbyterian  theolo- 
gical seminary  at  New  Albany,  a  Methodist  fe- 
male seminary  at  Fort  Wayne,  a  Methodist  male 
and  female  college  at  Valparaiso,  a  Bsptist  col- 
lege at  Franklin,  a  larse  Campbellite  insti- 
tution, the  "N.  W.  Chnstian  University,"  at 
Indianapolis,  and  large  educational  institutions 


at  Tippecanoe  Battle  Ground  and  BarnettBvllle. 
— ^The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
published  in  the  state  in  1850  was  107,  with  a  cir- 
culation of  68,852,  or  annuallv  4^816.828  copies; 
of  these,  21  were  literary  and  miscellaneous,  84 
political,  and  2  religions;  9  were  issued  diuly,  2 
tri-weekly,  95  weekly,  and  1  semi-monthly.  In 
the  same  year  the  number  of  libraries  other 
than  private  was  151,  with  68,408  vols.,  viz. :  58 
public,  with  46,288  vols. ;  8  school,  with  1,800 
vols. ;  85  Sunday  school,  with  11,265  vols. ;  4 
college,  with  8,700  vols. ;  and  1  church,  with 
400  volumes. — ^Indiana  originally  constituted  a 
nart  of  New  France,  and  subsequently  of  the 
l^orth-West  territory.  The  exact  period  of  its 
first  settlement  is  not  ascertained.  In  1702  a 
party  of  French  Canadians  descended  the  Wa- 
bash, and  established  several  posts  on  its  banks^ 
and  among  others  Yinoennes.  Tlie  In^ans  in- 
habiting the  country  at  that  time,  either  from 
intestine  feuds  or  inability,  made  little  op- 
position to  the  new  comers;  and  at  an  early 
period  the  settlers  appear  to  have  amalgamated 
with  the  savages,  and  subsisted  more  by  the 
chase  than  by  any  regular  industry.  Of  their 
simple  annals  they  have  left  no  record;  for 
until  1768,  when  the  country  was  ceded  to  the 
English,  we  hear  nothing  of  them.  By  the 
treaty  of  cession,  however,  the  settlers  were 
confirmed  in  their  possessions.  The  treaty  of 
1788  included  Indiana  in  the  United  States,  In 
1788  an  Indian  war  broke  out,  which  caused  great 
distress  at  Yincennes.  In  1791  the  Indians  were 
attacked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  by  Gren. 
Wilkinson,  and  by  the  subsequent  victories  of 
Gen.  Wayne  a  dangerous  confederacy  was  bro- 
ken up  and  the  tribes  obliged  to  submit  The 
whole  district  now  began  to  ei\]oy  that  repose 
of  which  it  had  been  for  many  years  deprived. 
By  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795  the  United 
States  obtained  several  eligible  parcels  of  land, 
and  settlement  began  to  make  considerable  pro- 
gress. On  May  7, 1800,  Ohio  was  erected  mto 
a  separate  territonr,  while  all  the  country  W. 
and  N.  was  included  in  the  new  government 
of  Indiana.  The  U.  S.  census  of  this  year  found 
in  Indiana  4^875  inhabitants.  In  1805  Michigan 
was  also  divided  of^  and  in  1809  Illinois,  leav- 
ing Indiana  with  its  present  limits.  In  all  this 
period,  however,  the  Indians  had  been  trouble- 
some, and  greatly  impeded  settlement  Never- 
theless the  census  of  1810  showed  a  fair  in- 
crease, the  population  in  that  year  amounting 
to  24,520  souls.  In  1811  the  general  govern- 
ment determined  to  exert  its  power  against  the 
savages,  whou  excited  and  exasperated  by  the 
eloquence  of  Tecumseh,  a  leader  of  the  Shaw- 
nees,  and  the  most  extrordinary  man  that  had 
ever  appeared  among  them,  had  committed 
grievous  depredations.  A  force  of  reguhirs  aud 
militia  was  assembled  at  Yincennes  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, then  governor.  On  Nov.  6  of  the  same 
year  the  governor  appeared  before  Prophets- 
town  or  Tippecanoe  on  the  Wabash,  and  de- 
manded restitution  of  the  property  the  Indians 
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had  carried  off.  After  a  conference  it  was 
agreed  that  hostilities  should  not  commence 
until  next  morning,  that  an  amicable  arrange* 
ment  might  be  made;  bat  in  violation  of  this 
armistice  the  Americans  were  attacked' before 
daybreak  by  a  large  body  of  savages.  Gov. 
Harrison,  however,  knowing  the  character  of 
the  enemv,  had  so  disposed  bis  troops  as  not  to 
be  taken  by  surprise.  The  combat  that  ensoed, 
though  short,  was  unusually  severe ;  the  Indians 
fouffht  with  desperate  courage,  but  could  not 
withstand  the  superiority  of  the  forces  arrayed 
against  them,  and  the  fate  of  the  battle  was 
soon  decided.  After  bumiog  the  town  and  lay- 
ing wsste  the  surrounding  conntr}',  the  victo- 
rious aimy  returned  to  Vincennes,  and  not  long 
afterward  the  tribes  sued  for  peace.  The  war 
with  England  now  broke  out,  and  gave  a  fresh 
impetus  to  Indian  hostility ;  but  again  the  sav- 
ages were  overwhelmed^  and  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace  in  1810  finally  ceased  to  molest  or 
trouble  the  settlers.  In  Dec.  1815,  the  tenri- 
toned  legislature  petitioned  congress  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Union,  and  the  privilege  of  form- 
ing a  state  constitution.  A  oil]  for  these  pur- 
poses passed  congress  in  April,  1816 ;  aud  soon 
after  a  convention  was  called,  which  on  June 
29  ensuing  adopted  the  first  constitution  of  In- 
diana. On  Deo.  11, 1816,  the  state  was  admit- 
ted as  a  sovereign  member  of  the  United  States. 
A  more  rapid  immigration  ensued,  and  contin- 
ued without  interruption ;  and  though  numbers 
passed  westward  into  Illinois,  the  new  state 
retained  its  share.  In  1820  its  population  was 
147,178,  showing  an  increase  of  500.2  per  cent, 
in  the  past  decade — a  rate  hitherto  nneiampled, 
and  only  once  afterward  surpassed,  Michigan 
from  1880  to  1840  having  increased  570.9  per 
cent  From  1807  to  this  date  the  sales  of  land 
amounted  to  1,684,910  acres.  In  1827  the  Erie 
canal  opened  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the 
West,  and  the  national  road  was  commenced. 
Both  these  circumstances  naturally  stimulated 
settlement ;  and  the  sales  of  land  so  n^^idly  in- 
creased that  in  the  10  years  ending  in  1880  the 
total  sales  amounted  to  8,558,221  acres.  The 
population  in  the  same  year  was  848,081,  being 
an  increase  of  188.1  per  cent  over  that  of  1820. 
Now  commenced  that  speculation  mania  which 
terminated  in  the  financial  revulsion  of  1887. 
In  1882  the  legislature  incorporated  8  stock 
companies  for  constructins  railroads;  in  1888 
the  middle  section  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal 
was  commenced,  and  in  1884  the  state  bank  with 
10  branches  was  incorporated,  to  which  were 
subsequently  added  8  other  branches  The  re- 
sult of  these  undertakings,  and  others  into 
which  the  state  entered,  was  a  debt  amounting 
to  $14,057,000  and  a  general  bankruptcy.  But 
in  Uie  10  years  endinff  in  1840  the  population 
had  doubled,  and  no  less  than  9,122,688  acres 
of  public  land  had  been  disposed  of  to  Individ- 
nals;  but  none  of  the  great  works  had  yet 
been  completed.  For  the  next  6  or  7  years 
little  progress  was  made,  and  in  no  one  of  these 
years  was  100,000  acres  of  land  disposed  of.   In 


1846  the  state  debt  on  which  no  interest  had 
been  pidd  since  1889,  was  consolidated  and 
BiranTOd  into  two  classes,  the  state  debt  proper 
and  the  canal  debt;  and  means  were  devised 
for  paying  interest  on  the  former.  Under  the 
infiuence  of  this  scheme  prosperity  returned.  In 
1850  the  population  numbered  988,416,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  44.1  per  cent  in  the  last  10 
years.  In  1861  a  new  constitution  was  adopted, 
and  in  1858  the  le^slature  passed  a  free  banking 
law.  Since  1850  indeed  the  whole  economy  cc 
the  state  has  been  changed,  and  some  of  the 
great  works  for  which  it  had  sacrificed  so  mudi 
have  been  completed ;  its  canal,  the  longest  in 
the  United  States,  is  now  open  ftom  the  lakes 
to  the  Ohio,  and  the  length  of  its  completed 
railroads,  which  in  that  year  was  only  86  m.,  is 
now  nearly  2,000  m«  Should  the  peculation 
have  increased  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  last 
decade,  it  will  amount  in  1860  to  1,424,297. 

INDIANA,  a  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  bounded  8.  E. 
by  Oonemaugh  river*and  drained  by  numerous 
small  streams;  area,  770  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 
27,170.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  well  timbered 
with  white  pine,  dec,  and  abounds  in  iron  ore 
and  bituminous  coal.  The  soil  is  moderately 
fertile.  The  nrodnctlons  in  1850  were  218,686 
bushels  of  Inaian  corn,  209,768  of  wheat,  498,- 
182  of  oats,  18,189  tons  of  hay,  105,486  lbs.  of 
wool,  and  470,251  of  butter.  There  were  17 
grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  8  iron  fonnderies,  61 
churches,  8  newspaper  offices,  and  5,271  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  The  Pennsylvania 
canal  passes  along  the  S.  boundary,  and  a  brandi 
of  the  central  railroad  extends  to  Indiana,  the 
county  seat 

INDIANAPOLIS,  a  city  of  Indiana,  and  the 
capital  of  Marion  oo.  and  of  the  state,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  state,  on  the  W.  fork  of 
White  river,  at  the  crossing  of  the  national 
road,  109  m.  N.  W.  from  Cincinnati;  pop.  in 
1840,  2,692;  in  1850,  8,090;  in  1858,  12,000;  in 
1857, 24,000 ;  in  1860, 80,000.  It  is  built  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  in  lat  89''  55'  N.,  long. 
86*"  5' W.  Most  of  the  streets  cross  one  another 
at  right  angles,  but  there  are  4  long  avenues 
radiating  from  a  central  square  and  traverrang  the 
city  diagonally.  In  the  middle  of  this  square  is 
a  mound,  surrounded  by  a  circular  street  and 
ornamented  with  shade  trees.  The  principal 
thort^ighfare  is  Washington  street,  which  is  120 
feet  wide.  Indianapolis  is  a  terminus  of  8 
railroads,  viz. :  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati, 
Lafayette  and  Indianapolis,  Peru  end  Indian- 
apolis, Madison  and  Indianapolis,  Indiana  cen- 
tral, Terre  Haute  and  Richmond,  Jefi^rsonviDe^ 
and  Indianapolis,  Httsburg,  and  Cleveland; 
while,  indnding  connecting  unes,  it  is  the  focus 
of  17  different  railroads.  Several  others  are  in 
course  of  construction.  All  these  roads  connect 
at  a  main  passenger  station  in  the  city,  and  tbii^ 
as  well  as  the  other  depots  for  freight,  &c^  is  re- 
markable for  its  fine  proportions.  The  principal 
public  buildings  are  the  court  house,  county  gaol, 
state  house,  govemor^s  residence,  post  office,  2 
market  houses,  and  several  charitable  institn- 
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tlons.  The  state  hovBe,  a  fine  Dorio  building 
180  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  with  a  colonnade 
and  a  dome,  oocit  $60,000.  The  state  asylnms 
for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  insane,  are 
altnated  here^  and  are  all  handsome  edinoes. 
There  are  several  large  pnblio  sqoares.  The 
system  of  edncaiion  is  very  complete,  and  be- 
side graded  free  schools  the  city  has  a  number 
of  higher  institations  of  learning,  incloding  2 
female  colleges,  and  the  north-western  Ohris- 
tian  university.  The  last  occnpies  a  handsome 
Gothic  building,  and  is  open'  to  both  sexes.  In 
1859  it  had  6  instmctors  and  178  students. 
Several  church  edifices  recently  erected  are 
elegant  specimens  of  architecture.  In  1867 
the  city  had  26  churches,  viz.:  4  Baptist,  1 
Episcopal,  1  Evangelical,  1  Friends',  1  German 
Reformed,  4  Lutheran,  6  Methodist,  5  Pres- 
byterian, 1  Roman  Catholic,  1  United  Brethren, 
and  1  XJniversalist.  It  had  8  banks  (indnding 
8  private  banking  houses),  8  insurance  com- 
panies, 9  printing  oflBces  (5  of  which  issued 
newspapersX  a  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  and 
11  hotels.  The  manufacturing  industry  is  ac- 
tive and  increasing,  abundant  water  power 
beinff  supplied  by  Fall  creek  and  the  central 
canal.  The  principal  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  1857  were  8  of  woollen  goods,  2  of 
boilers,  1  of  iron  railing,  1  of  ploughs,  1  of 
candles,  1  brewery,  2  brass  founderies,  2  iron 
founderies  and  machine  shops,  8  planing  mills, 
2  saw  mills,  and  6  flour  mills.  The  river  is 
navigable  as  far  as  Indianapolis  in  time  of  high 
water,  and  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge  erected  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  and  by 
several  railroad  viaducts. — ^Indianapolis  was  first 
settled  by  John  Pogue  in  March,  1819,  and  in 
about  a  year  fh>m  that  time  it  numbered  15 
families.  It  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  state 
government  in  Jan.  1821,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  le^lature  gave  it  its  present  name  and  ap- 
points commissioners  to  lay  it  off  as  a  town. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1886,  and  received  a  city 
charter  in  1847. 

INDIANS,  AMBBiOAir,  the  tribes  inhabiting 
the  continent  of  America  before  the  advent  of 
the  white  races  from  Europe;  by  some  con- 
sidered an  aboriginal  and  single  stock,  by  others 
a  mixture  of  Mongolian,  Polynesian,  and  Ganca- 
Bian  types,  and  by  others  as  derived  from  the 
grafting  of  old  world  races  on  a  true  American 
race.  Lawrence  regards  them  as  a  distinct 
stock,  differing  from  all  others  in  physical^ 
moral,  and  intellectual  characters,  and,  with 
all  their  differences,  as  one  and  the  same  from 
Cape  Horn  to  the  arctic  regions.  He  gives 
their  characters  as  follows :  skin  brown  or  cin- 
namon-hned;  iris- dark;  hair  long,  black,  and 
straight;  beard  scanty;  eyes  deepnseated ;  nose 
broad,  but  prominent;  lips  fall  and  rounded; 
and  face  broad  across  the  cheeks,  which  are 
prominent,  but  less  angular  than  in  the  Mongo- 
lian, and  with  the  features  distinct.  The  gen* 
eral  shape  of  the  head  is  square^  with  low  but 
broad  forehead,  back  of  head  flattened,  top  ele- 
vated, face  much  developed,  and  powerfbl  Jaws. 


Dr.  Prichard  thus  sums  up  his  conolurioDs :  ^  1, 
that  all  the  different  races  aboriginal  in  the 
American  continent  belong,  as  fiir  as  thehr  hli- 
tory  and  language  have  been  investigated,  to 
one  &mily  of  nations ;  2,  that  these  races  dis- 
play considerable  diversities  in  their  physical  con- 
stitution, though  derived  from  one  stoclL  and  still 
betraying  indications  of  mutual  resemblance  ;** 
and  tha^  as  existing  two  centuries  ago,  they 
did  not  present  any  certain  evidence  of  deriva* 
tion  from  any  special  old  world  race.  Their  color 
no  more  entities  them  to  be  called  ''red  men** 
than  some  Polynesian  and  African  tribes.  He 
does  not  recognize  an  American  type  of  skull, 
as  Br.  Morton  does,  and  says  that  their  habita 
are  as  different  as  their  external  appearance, 
some  being  nomadic,  others  fishermen,  others 
hunters,  and  others  agriculturists.  The  most 
decisive  evidence  of  relationship  is  in  the  char- 
acteristic structure  of  their  lan^^nages,  which, 
as  Humboldt  says,  from  the  Esquimaux  country 
to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  have  the  same  phys- 
iognomy though  the  roots  are  different.  Gal- 
latin confirms  this  statement  of  Humboldt  as 
to  their  distinct  character,  and  their  difference 
from  those  of  the  other  continent,  and  Bopon- 
cean  indndes  even  the  Esquimaux  among  the 
American  languages. — ^The  Esquimaux,  situated 
above  lat  60^  N.,  subsist  principally  on  what 
they  get  firom  the  sea,  and  extend  across  the 
continent,  along  the  Polar  sea.  Next  below 
them,  to  the  W.  of  Hudson^s  bay,  is  the  large 
family  of  Athabascans.  Canada  and  the  United 
States  E.  of  the  Ifississippi  were  formerly  in- 
habited by  the  Algonquin-Lenape  and  the  Iro- 
quois, generally  at  war  with  each  other;  8.  of 
tneee  were  the  Floridian  tribes,  the  Oreeks, 
Cherokees,  ^ ;  W.  of  the  Mississippi  were  the 
Pawnees  and  8ioux.  &a ;  on  the  Pacific  coast 
the  Oalifornian  and  Or^n  tribes,  relatively 
lower  in  civilization  than  the  Atiantic  nationa 
and  broken  up  into  smaller  and  more  diversified 
liEuniliefl;  below  these,  in  New  Mexico,  a  more 
advanced  family,  stationary  and  agricultural 
(who  do  not  appear  to  have  been  connected  with 
any  of  the  a^iacent  groups),  called  Pueblo  In« 
dians,  but  for  whom  the  generic  name  of  Mo- 
quis  has  been  suggested.  Mexico  was  occupied 
by  a;  number  of  &milies,  of  which  the  Nahuatls 
or  Aztecs  were  most  powerfrd  and  most  civil- 
ized. The  Othomis,  speaking  a  peculiar  lan- 
guage, supposed  by  many  to  have  Asiatic  afllni- 
ties,  were  also  a  numerous  people  in  Mexico. 
In  Oentral  America  the  preaominating  family 
was  the  Tzendal  or  Maya,  indnding  the  Qui- 
ch^  Zutugils,  Eachiquds,  dm.,  who  occupied 
the  entire  region  of  Ohiapaa,  Tabasco,  Yucatan, 
and  Gnatemda,  and  parts  of  the  a^acent  states, 
and  who  built  the  most  remarkable  monumenta 
of  aboriginal  architecture  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Fragments  of  the  Nahuatls  and 
Aztecs  also  existed  in  Oentral  America,  and 
another  large  group  of  tribes,  in  a  low  stage 
of  development,  to  whom  no  spedflc  name 
has  been  applied,  extending  fi^m  Honduras  to 
Barien*    In  South  America  the  leading  and 
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more  advanced  families  were  the  Mayiaeas  of 
Colombia,  and  those  which  made  np  uie  Pera- 
vian  empire,  among  which  the  Aymara  or  Inoa 
race  was  at  the  head.  The  Arancanians,  to  the 
S.  of  tiiese,  in  Ohili,  were  an  indomitable  peo- 
ple, bearing  considerable  resembUnoe  to  the  Iro* 
qoois  and  Algonquins  of  North  America.  The 
remaining  portions  of  the  continent,  including 
the  great  allnvions  of  the  Atlantic  uope,  were 
chielj  occupied  by  the  Gnaranis;  but  alongits 
northern  coast  were  found  the  Oaribs,  the  I)y- 
aks  of  the  new  worl<L  who  spread  also  over 
the  Antilles  and  most  of  the  West  Indian  islands. 
In  Patagonia  and  the  extreme  S.  part  of  the  con- 
tinent were  squalid  families,  close  counterparts 
of  the  Esqaimauz,  and  in  some  degree  resembling 
the  more  debased  Australians. — Dr.  Latham 

e^es  the  American  Indians  among  the  Mongo- 
s ;  and  regards  the  Esquimaux,  the  only  fisun- 
ily  common  to  both  hemispheres,  as  physically 
Ajaiatics  and  philologicallv  Americans,  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast  passing  gradually  into  the  ordinary 
Indians  in  appearance,  manners,  and  language. 
He  does  not  favor  a  separation  of  the  Esquimaux 
and  the  Mexico-Peruvians  tcom  the  other  Amer- 
icans, on  the  ground  that  the  civilization  of 
the  former  is  inferior  and  of  the  latter  su- 
perior to  the  general  condition;  maintaining 
that  the  Esquimaux  civilization  is  not  lower, 
but  only  different  from  the  American,  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  their  habitat,  and  that 
the  empire  of  Montezuma  was  superior  to  that 
of  Powhatan  only  in  the  degree  of  its  refine- 
ment. Dr.  Pickering  refers  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can tribes  to  the  Mongolian  race ;  he  caUs  the 
Californians,  Mexicans,  and  West  Indians,  Ma- 
lay Americans,  a  single  glance  satisfying  him  of 
their  Malay  affinity ;  if  &ere  be  any  remnant  of 
the  Malay  now  existing  in  eastern  North  Ameri- 
ca, he  thinks  it  must  be  looked  for  among  the 
Ohippewas  and  Oherokees. — ^Dr.  8.  G.  Morton, 
in  the  Crania  AmericaTia  (1889),  considers  the 
American  nations,  excepting  the  polar  tribes,  aa 
of  one  race  and  one  species,  but  of  two  great  fam- 
ilies, which  resemble  each  other  in  physical  but 
differ  in  intellectual  character;  and  that  the 
superior  family,  the  Toltecan,  includes  the  semi- 
dvilized  nations  of  Mexico,  Central  America, 
New  Granada,  and  Peru,  and  also  the  builders 
of  the  renuvkable  earth-works  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley.  That  the  American  race  differs 
essentially  from  all  others,  not  excepting  the 
Mongolian,  and  that  the  feeble  analogies  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  more  obvious  ones  of  civil  and 
religious  institutions  and  the  arts,  do  not  denote 
any  thing  beyond  casual  or  colonial  communi- 
cation with  the  Asiatic  nations;  and  that  even 
such  analogies  as  do  exist  mav  be  accounted  for 
in  the  mere  coincidence  arising  from  similar 
wants  and  impulses  in  nations  inhabiting  simi- 
lar latitudes.  He  affirms  that  all  the  American 
nations,  savage  or  semi-civilized,  whether  inhab- 
iting the  margins  of  rivers  and  feeding  on  fish, 
or  roving  the  forest  and  subsisting  on  Uie  spoils 
of  the  chsse,  possess  alike  the  same  long,  lank, 
black  hair,  brown  or  cinnamon-colored  skin, 


heavy  brow,  dull  and  aleepv  eye,  full  and  oom- 
pressed  lips,  and  sslient  and  dilated  nose ;  and 
that  the  same  conformity  is  obvious  in  the  oeteo- 
logical  structure  of  the  race,  as  seen  in  the 
square  or  rounded  head,  the  flattened  or  verti- 
cal occiput,  the  high  cheek  bones,  the  ponder- 
ous mazillie,  the  large  quadrangular  orbits,  and 
the  low,  receding  forehead.  '^  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  physical  diversities  do  occur,  equally 
ungular  and  inexplicable,  as  seen  in  the  differ- 
ent shades  of  color,  varving  from  a  fair  tint  to 
a  complexion  almost  black,  and  this  too  under 
drcumstances  where  climate  can  have  little  or 
no  influence.  So  also  in  reference  to  stature ; 
the  differences  are  remarkable  in  entire  tribes, 
which  are  nevertheless  geographically  proximate. 
Such  facts  are  to  be  regtfded  as  mere  exo^ 
tions  to  a  general  rule,  and  do  not  alter  the  pe- 
culiar physiognomy  of  the  Indian,  whidi  is  as 
undeviatingly  characteristic  as  that  of  the  ne- 
gro; for  whether  we  see  him  in  the  athletic 
Carib  or  the  stunted  Chayma,  in  the  dark  Cali- 
fomian  or  tlie  fair  Borroa,  he  is  an  Indian  still, 
and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  a  being  of  any  other 
race.'^  Dr.  Knox  maintains  also  a  radical*  dif- 
ference between  the  red  Indians  of  America  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  but  thinks 
with  Morton  that  the  Esquimaux  at  one  extrem- 
ity of  the  continent  and  the  Fuegians  at  the 
o&er,  are  not  of  the  same  stock,  but  rather  con- 
nected with  the  northern  Asiatic  and  the  Aus- 
tralian families,  whom  proximity  to  the  poles 
ouffht  to  have  whitened,  but  whom  the  snows 
had  failed  to  bleach.  He  regards  the  hypotheses 
which  derive  the  American  aborigines  '^  from 
the  Welsh,  or  Danes,  or  Mongols,  or  Asiatics,  or 
Malays,  or  from  the  ten  tribes  headed  by  Pres- 
ter  tfohn,  as  old  women's  fables,  not  worth  a 
moment's  consideration."  In  almost  solitaiy 
opposition  to  this  general  opinion  as  to  the 
physical  uniformity  of  the  American  race, 
stands  the  assertion  of  M.  d'Orbigny,  that  ^'a 
Peruvian  is  not  less  different  from  a  Patago- 
nian,  and  a  Patagonian  from  a  Guarani,  than  is 
a  Greek  from  an  Ethiopian  or  a  Mongolian." 
Altogether,  the  weight  of  authority  among  eth- 
nologists thus  far  rests  with  Dr.  Morton,  at 
least  in  the  essential  individuality  of  the  Amer^ 
ican  race. — ^A  vast  deal  has  been  written  in 
support  of  various  hypotheses  of  migration  of 
the  American  aborigines  from  the  old  continent, 
and  there  is  hardly  a  country  or  a  race  wldch 
has  not  been  assigned  the  honor  of  being  its  pro- 
genitor. And  to  complicate  matters  still  more^ 
there  have^ot  been  wanting  high  authorities  to 
suggest  that  the  tide  of  emigration  may  have  set 
the  other  way  from  America  to  Asia.  Dr.  La- 
tham says :  '^  I  know  reasons  valid  enough  and 
numerous  enough  to  have  made  the  notion  of 
the  new  world  bsing  the  oldest  of  the  two  a  par- 
adox. Nevertheless,  I  know  no  absolutely  con- 
clusive ones."  As  the  new  world,  so  called,  is 
the  oldest  geologically,  it  may  prove  to  be  so  eth- 
nologically.  Hamilton  Smith  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  aboriginal  races  were  flat-headed, 
and  that  this  conformation,  whether  natural  or 
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artificial,  was  imitated  by  the  intracUng  natloiis 
in  Mexico  and  Pera.  The  hypothesis  has 
been  adyanoed  that  npon  the  table-lands  of 
Mexico  and  Pern  was  created  a  race  indige- 
Dons  to  America,  and  that  this  race  was  not 
essentially  different  in  physical  and  mental 
traits  from  the  American  Indian  as  existing  8 
centuries  ago,  the  intrudiog  Asiatic  nations  in 
tarn  dispossessing  the  aborigines,  existing  for  a 
time  independently,  and  then  gradually  becom- 
ing extinct)  leaTing,  however,  permanent  traces 
in  the  langnages,  characters,  habits,  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  original  race. — ^Bnt,  without  going 
farther  here  into  the  question  of  origin,  and 
taking  the  American  Indians  as  found  on  the 
discovery  of  this  continent  by  southern  Euro- 
peans, they  are  characterized  by  physical  and 
mental  traits  by  which  they  may  be  certainly 
recognized..  Beside  the  physical  characters 
given  from  Lawrence,  the  parietal  region  is 
mach  developed,  the  orbits  are  large,  the  feet 
and  hands  small  and  well  proportioned,  and  the 
teeth  white  and  sound ;  the  facial  angle  is  about 
75**,  6^  less  than  the  European  average.  The 
stature  of  the  Patagonians  and  of  some  north- 
ern tribes  is  about  6  feet,  and  individuals  are 
found  in  various  tribes  more  than  6  feet  high, 
but  the  average  is  no  greater  than  in  other 
nations ;  the  reputed  giant  races  arose  from  the 
exaggerated  tales  of  travellers,  and  the  pigmies 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  are  ascertained  to  have 
been  children.  The  muscular  development  is 
not  great,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  srow  very 
fat  when  food  is  abundant  and  the  habits  of 
life  lazy.  Though  active  and  agile  in  sports 
and  pursuits  of  short  duration,  the  Indian  is  in- 
ferior to  the  white  race  in  labors  requiring  com- 
pactness of  muscle  and  long  continued  exertion ; 
they  cannot  endure  so  much  fatigue  nor  carry 
such  lieavy  burdens  as  the  Oanadian  voyageurs; 
in  the  border  warfare  between  the  savages  and 
the  whites,  the  former  generally  were  con- 
quered in  the  close  hug  of  mortal  combat  The 
complexion  varies  from  the  dark  brown  of  the 
California  tribes  to  the  almost  white  of  the 
Mandans  and  the  light  Ohinooks.  The  beard 
is  scanty,  and  is  prevented  from  appearing  by 
the  custom  of  plucking  it  out  by  the  roots,  a 
habit  no  more  singular  than  that  of  shaving 
practised  by  civilized  nations.  Under  a  low 
bushy  brow,  the  Indian  has  a  dull,  sleepy,  half- 
closed  eye,  with  little  fire,  unless  when  the 
passions  are  excited.  The  features  are  fre- 
quently regular,  and  the  expression  noble; 
many  of  the  women  are  handsome.  The  skin 
is  thinner,  softer,  and  smoother  than  in  the 
white  races.  The  practice  of  artificially  mould- 
ing tJie  s]cull,  adopted  by  the  Peruvians,  the 
Natohez,  and  the  Oregon  tribes,  has  been  de- 
scribed under  Flathbad  Indians.  The  average 
volume  of  the  brain,  as  measured  in  neariy 
860  crania,  is  only  79  cubic  inches  for  the  semi- 
civilized  and  84  for  the  barbarous  tribes,  though 
the  posterior  lobes  are  comparatively  larger 
in  the  former  in  correspondence  with  their  less 
intellectual  faculty.    Dr.  Martins  is  of  opinion 


that  the  American  nations  are  not  living  in  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  nature,  but  that  they 
are  the  degraded  remnants  of  a  people  once  in 
a  high  stote  of  civilization;  this  he  infers  from 
the  remains  of  ancient  institutions  of  govern- 
ment, of  religion,  and  of  social  refinements  in  the 
Mexico-Peruvian  tribes.  However  this  maybe, 
it  may  be  said  of  the  North  American  Indian 
that  he  was  of  haughty  demeanor,  taciturn,  and 
stoical  to  the  last  degree ;  cunning  and  watohful 
in  the  surprise,  persevering  in  the  pursuit,  and 
revengeful  in  the  destruction  of  his  enenues; 
cruel  to  prisoners  of  war,  without  regard  to 
age  or  sex,  and  when  himself  a  captive  endur- 
ing the  most  painful  tortures  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  with  such  martyr-like  fortitude  as 
would  seem  impossible  to  more  impressionable 
natures  without  the  susteining  power  of  Chris- 
tian fiiith ;  brave  and  too  often  ferocious  in  war ; 
idle  and  grave  in  peace,  except  when  engaged 
in  hunting  and  amusements;  hospitable,  and 
grateful  for  favors ;  of  necessity  a  close  observer 
of  natural  phenomena,  his  temperament  poetic 
and  imaginative,  and  his  simple  eloquence  of 
great  dignity  and  beauty  of  expression.  As  a 
race,  however,  the  animal  propensities  strongly 
preponderate  over  the  intellectual,  and  render 
tbeur  civilization,  even  with  the  help  of  educa- 
tion and  Christianity,  an  event  hardly  to  be 
hoped  for.  In  their  religious  rites  they  erect- 
ed no  temples,  though  they  made  their  sacred 
fires  in  the  forests,  and  sang  and  danced  in 
worship  of  the  sun,  which  they  naturally 
enough  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  the  Great 
Spirit;  the  Mexico-Peruvians  worshipped  the 
sun  with  human  sacrifices  and  the  grossest 
rites,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  of  oriental 
origin.  Those  who  occupied  tlie  greater  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  believed 
in  the  two  antagonistic  principles  of  good  and 
evil,  and  in  the  duality  of  the  soul,  evincing 
the  last  by  the  custom  of  depositing  food  and 
other  articles  of  daily  use  in  the  graves  or  on 
the  tombs  of  the  dead ;  they  had  a  general  belief 
in  manitous,  or  some  spiritual  power  over  them 
for  good  or  for  evil,  of  which  they  took  some 
animal  or  bird  as  an  emblem ;  they  had  no  idea 
of  the  Great  Spirit's  attribute  of  Justice,  of  their 
accountableness  to  him  here  or  hereafter,  or  of 
his  interference  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
They  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul 
into  other  men  and  into  animals ;  they  drew 
omens  from  the  fiight  of  birds,  seeing  in  that  of 
the  carnivorous  species  indications  of  war,  but 
they  did  not  examine  the  entrails  in  their  au- 
guries ;  the  forms  and  motion  of  the  clouds  were 
constently  consulted  in  their  predictions  of  fu- 
ture events.  They  are  firm  believers  in  demons, 
witchcraft,  and  magic.  They  regard  lunatics 
with  special  consideration,  protecting  them  from 
injury  and  want;  they  have  no  idea  of  caste, 
never  burn  tlieir  dead,  nor  throw  them  into  any 
sacred  waters.  They  adopt  a  totem  or  symbol 
of  .the  name  of  the  progenitor  of  the  family; 
this  is  generally  some  animal  (the  turtle,  bear, 
and  wolf  being  favorites),  which  is  the  mark 
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of  families  eren  when  expanded  into  tribes.  Ko 
mnriage  rite  is  necessary  bejond  the  consent 
of  the  parties  and  their  parents,  but  the  wife 
may  be  dismissed  for  trifling  caoses,  and  polj* 
gamy  is  allowed ;  the  ties  of  oonsangoinity  are 
respected,  and  the  rights  of  children  acknowl- 
edged. Parents  are  fond  of  their  children,  and 
early  teach  tiiem,  according  to  sex,  the  arts 
which  they  will  find  necessary  in  after  life; 
orphans  and  infirm  or  aged  persons  are  sup- 
ported by  the  nearest  relatives  or  by  individaal 
charity.  The  wife  and  mother  has  the  control 
of  the  wigwam,  assigninff  places  to  all ;  while 
the  hasband  is  hunting,  uie  wife  is  making  moo- 
oassons,  preparing  skins,  or  ornamenting  belts 
and  leggms  with  shells,  beads,  and  feathers; 
the  women  also  plant  the  com,  and  perform 
yarions  other  laborioas  occnpations,  which 
among  other  races  are  the  work  of  men.  Their 
cooking  is  simple,  and  is  effected  without  salt 
or  other  condiments ;  they  are  rather  abstemi- 
ous in  eating,  and  when  supplies  fail  make  no 
complaint;  the  men  console  themselves  in  trou- 
ble and  dignify  all  important  occasions  by  smok- 
ing hinnihinic,  which  is  the  inner  bark  of  the 
red  willow,  sometimes  mixed  with  tobacco. 
Mi^le  sugar  making  in  the  spring  is  a  general 
time  of  carnival,  and  a  source  of  a  domestic 
Inxury  for  the  whole  year.  The  Indian  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  civilized  mother  in  the 
ease  and  comparative  painlessness  of  parturi- 
tion; there  are  no  baptismal  rites,  and  chil- 
dren are  named  from  some  natural  object  or 
phenomenon ;  they  are  confined  in  a  cradle  so 
as  to  be  entirely  unable  to  move,  causing  the 
flatness  of  the  occiput  characteristic  of  the  race ; 
the  cradles  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
carried  on  the  back,  hung  in  a  tree,  or  placed 
upon  tiie  ground,  without  danger  to  the  child. 
Black  is  their  sign  of  mourning,  the  symbol  of 
death  taken  from  night;  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  are  laid  in  state, 
and  either  buried  with  all  their  daily  implements 
in  a  sitting  posture,  arranged  east  and  west,  or 
placed  upon  high  scaffolds,  or  deposited  in  cases ; 
sometimes  mounds  were  raised,  as  among  the 
thickly  settled  communities  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  valleys.  They  show  the  utmost  respect 
and  veneration  for  the  dead,  selecting  the  most 
picturesque  localities  for  their  deposit,  gnarding 
them  against  desecration,  and  leaving  nothing 
so  unwillingly  as  the  bones  of  tlieir  ancestors 
and  relatives.  They  believe  in  life  after  death, 
where  the  spirit  is  surrounded  with  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  '*  happy  hunting  grounds,"  though 
they  have  no  idea  that  the  acts  of  their  present 
life  can  have  any  connection  with  their  future 
happiness. — In  ancient  times  the  body  was 
covered  with  skins  and  furs  acoordinff  to  the 
seasons,  but  now  the  white  man's  clothes  and 
blankets  have  supplanted  their  native  dress ;  the 
moccasson  of  deer  or  moose  hide  is  retained  with 
singular  pertinacity  by  the  modern  Indians  and 
half-breeds,  and  also  in  the  wilder  tribes  the 
ornamented  leggins  and  head  dresses;  almost 
every  artide  of  dress  is  decked  with  beads, 


shellBL  feathers,  and  tinkling  things,  and  tiie 
naked  parts  oi  the  body  are  smeared  with  bright 
or  dismal  pidnts  expressive  of  thdr  feelings  and 
purposes ;  the  scalp  lock,  which  they  leave  on 
the  top  of  the  head  for  the  benefit  of  any  enemy 
bold  enough  to  take  it,  is  genendly  rendered 
more  prominent  by  eagles'  feathers  or  some 
trophy  of  the  chase  or  battle.  Theur  dwellings 
are  xnade  of  bark,  skins,  and  mattings  of  their 
own  making,  stretched  on  ffbles  fixed  in  the 
ground.  Their  arms  consist  of  the  bow  and 
arrow,  spears,  tomahawks,  and  dnbs,  to  whidi 
have  beoi  added  from  the  whites  the  knife  and 
gun ;  their  arrow  and  spear  heads  are  made  of 
flint  Canoes  are  made  of  logs  hollowed  out,  or 
of  birch  bark  stretched  over  a  light  frame  and 
skilfully  festened  with  deers'  sinews  and  render- 
ed tight  by  pitch.  Their  pipes,  constant  com- 
panions, are  fashioned  with  great  skUI  and  of  Hat 
strangest  forms  fh>m  soapstone  of  various  oolor^ 
the  most  fiunons  being  the  red  pipestone  of  the 
north-west  They  are  excee^ngly  fond  of  games 
of  chance  and  of  active  amusements ;  gambling 
with  their  plum  stones  is  carried  to  as  great  an 
extreme  as  with  the  dice  of  the  more  civilized 
player;  games  of  cards  are  in  great  repute 
among  them,  and  th^  will  stake  the  last  piece 
of  property  in  the  hope  of  success.  Among 
their  amusements  are  ball  matches  on  the 
ground  or  on  the  ice,  races,  firing  at  targets^  Ac; 
dieir  dances,  whether  festal,  warlike,  or  funeral, 
are  very  picturesque.  The  antiquities  fonnd  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the  ruins  of  elaborate 
buildings  in  Central  America,  prove  that  the 
semi-dvilized  races  there  existing  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  sculpture  and  architecture; 
the  modem  North  American  Indian  shows  his 
art  in  the  ornamentation  of  pipes,  canoes,  weap- 
ons, musical  instraments,  craoles,  and  skins  for 
lodges  and  garments.  They  carve  with  consid- 
erable skill  bone,  horn,  wood,  and  stone.  For 
detiuls  on  their  antiquities  and  modem  carvings, 
the  reader  may  consult  the  work  of  8choo]cn3t 
— Extensive  observations  by  U.  8.  government 
officials  and  private  individuals,  show  that  the 
North  American  Indians  are  subject  to  the  same 
diseases  as  the  whites,  when  exposed  to  the  same 
causes ;  their  complaints  formerly  were  few  and 
simple,  in  accordance  with  their  active  habits 
of  life,  and  theur  treatment  of  them  a  compound 
of  superstition  and  ignorance ;  totally  ignorant 
of  pathology,  and  of  course  of  rational  medica- 
tion, their  remedies,  generally  mild,  were  given 
with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  diseased  con- 
ditions. They  possessed  no  remedies  not  known 
to  the  U.  8.  pharmacopoBia,  and  their  list  is  no 
greater  at  the  present  time.  They  hod  as  eme- 
tics thoroughwort  spurge,  and  Indian  hemp ;  ss 
cathartics,  beside  the  above,  the  inner  bark  of  the 
horse  chestnut  and  butternut;  as  mbefecients, 
May  weed  and  water-pepper  (potygantim) ;  they 
knew  the  efficacy  of  the  vapor  and  cold  baths  and 
affhsions  in  febrile,  catarrnal,  and  rheumatic  af- 
fections; bloodletting  they  performed  by  sharp 
scales  of  fiint,  and  cupping  by  means  of  a  hoUow 
horn  exhausted  by  the  month.    In  asthma  th^ 
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smoked  tobacoo  and  drank  iaftisioiia  of  Binoe 
wood,  aassafraa,  and  skunk  cabbage ;  in  coughs, 
slippery  elm  and  mallows  tea,  and  decoction  of 
the  twigs  of  the  pine  and  spruce ;  in  renal  affec- 
tions, bearberry.  spice  wood,  and  gooseberrv  root ; 
in  diarrhcaas  ot  all  kinds,  aeooctions  of  the  low 
blackberry,  cranesbill,  hardback,  white  oak  bark, 
partridge  berry,  and  American  ipecacnanha  or 
Indian  physic  (gilltnia);  in  dropsy,  the  bark 
of  the  prickly  ash  and  wild  gooseberry,  and  ex- 
ternally a  sweat  in  heated  earth ;  in  amenorrhora, 
sassafras,  spice,  and  wormwood  decoctions ;  in 
hssmorrhage,  powdered  puff  balls,  and  astrin- 
gents firmly  boand  on  the  wonnd.  Incised 
wounds  they  sewed  together  with  strings  from 
the  inner  htak  of  basswood  or  fibres  firom  the  ten- 
dons of  deer ;  diseases  of  the  skin  were  treated 
with  yellow  dock,  and  abscesses  by  poultices  of 
onions.  Obstetrics  was  placed  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  women,  and  blood  root  was  given  to 
facilitate  parturition. — ^The  U.  S.  gOTcmment  has 
maintained  reUtions  with  about  75  tribes  east 
of  the  Rocky  monntuns,  and  generally  peaceful 
relations,  except  on  the  frontiers.  It  has  been 
and  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pay  the 
Indians  a  fair  equivalent  for  their  lands,  both  by 
money  and  goods  calculated  to  impress  them 
with  tlie  advantages  of  civilized  habits;  and  it  is 
hoped  by  some  that,  by  schools  and  missions,  the 
banishment  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  a  well 
regulated  trade  and  system  of  government  pay- 
ment, the  race  may  be  arrested  in  its  rapid  de- 
dine.  The  number  of  American  Indians  has 
been  greatly  over-estimated;  the  recent  census 
(1855),  as  given  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  shows  that 
the  whole  number  within  the  United  States  is 
only  about  850,000,  of  which  the  semi-civilized 
races  are  about  66,000,  and  the  Pacific  tribes 
about  the  same.  In  1825,  when  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  perishing  tribes  to  the  W. 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  whole  number  K  of  the 
river  was  estimated  at  180,000,  who  owned  77,- 
600,000  acres  of  land ;  in  1829  the  entire  Indian 
population  of  the  Union  was  set  down  at  818,- 
000,  and  in  1850  at  400,000.  The  number  of 
Indians  in  the  British  possessions  is  supposed  to 
be  about  110,000,  chiefly  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
territory;  in  the  Russian  possessions,  40,000; 
in  Mexico,  4,000,000;  and  in  Central  America, 
1,500,000.  The  total  number  W.  of  the  isth- 
mus of  Darien  by  this  computation  is  5,650,000. 
In  South  America  their  number  is  probabl  v  not 
far  from  7,000,000,  who  are  mostly  civilized  and 
converted  to  Christianity. 

INDIANS,  LANoxTAGEa  of  the  Amebioan. 
Columbus,  on  discovering  land  in  his  first  voy- 
age westward,  believed  that  it  belonged  to 
India.  He  therefore  called  its  inhabitants  '*  In- 
dians,^' and  the  same  name  was  also  nven  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  continent.  We  know  of  no 
American  langui^  which  exclusively  corre- 
sponds with  any  of  those  of  the  old  world,  or  of 
the  regions  that  were  discovered  after  America. ' 
The  languages  of  the  Indians  cannot  yet  be  cat- 
egorically classified ;  nor  do  the  names  of  the 
nations  or  tribes  afford  a  clue  for  the  unravel- 


ling of  the  mystery  that  covers  their  filiation. 
The  scanty  materii^  that  are  at  command  are 
sadly  confosed  and  obscured  by  the  ignorance 
of  most  of  the  reporters,  and  by  the  want  of 
unity  and  system  in  their  lucubrations.  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  was  the  pioneer  of  a  bet* 
ter  method  in  this  investigation.  His  brother 
William  characterized  all  indigenous  American 
languages  as  ag^utinative,  a  feature  which  they 
have  in  common,  to  a  certiun  extent,  with  the 
Uralo-Altaio,  Dravidan,  and  Basque  languages. 
Duponcean  gave  them  the  enithet  of  polysyn- 
thetic.  They  might  be  namea  incorporative  or 
intercalative.  We  must  not,  however,  believe 
that  thesesquipedal  words  so  lavishly  attributed 
to  them  artf  really,  in  all  cases,  single  words. 
They  are  often  phrases,  whose  parts  superficial 
obs^vers  have  joined  tosether,  being  incapable 
of  analyzhig  them  and  hence  of  writing  them 
separately.  In  the  Sanscrit  itself  and  in  many 
other  ancient  literary  languages,  the  several  por- 
tions of  sentences  and  periods  have  been  written 
together,  without  any  spaces  between  them. 
Some  of  the  most  important  indigenous  lan- 
guages are  either  monosvlhibic,  to  a  great  ex* 
tent,  or  they  consist  of  short  words.  Balbi 
(Atia»  ethnographique)  gives  400  languages  to 
America,  viz. :  150  to  the  north,  60  to  the  mid- 
dle, and  190  to  the  south.  The  greatest  variety 
exists  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco. 
He  divides  them  into  11  classes  or  areas.  We 
can  only  give  a  seneral  view  of  all  the  American 
languases.    I.  North  Amxbican     Under  the 

gnersT  name  of  Esquimaux  (raw  fish  eaters) 
Qbi  comprehends  all  the  languages  of  Green- 
land and  of  the  northern  countries,  from  the 
coast  of  Labrador  to  Behring's  strait  and  the 
peninsula  of  Aliaska,  including  also  that  of  the 
settled  Tchooktchees  of  Siberia.  They  consist 
of  2  groups :  the  eastern  or  Esquimaux  proper, 
with  8  dialects  in  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  on 
the  N.  and  W.  shores  of  Hudson^s  bay ;  the 
western,  with  the  idioms  of  the  Tchocgatches, 
Eon^s,  Aleutians,  and  both  American  and  Asi- 
atic Tchooktchees,  which  differ  more  one  from 
another  than  those  of  the  eastern  group.  The 
dialect  on  Winter  or  Melville  island  hicks  the 
sounds  ^  ^,  r,  a.  As  in  almost  all  American 
languages,  the  pronunciation  is,  so  to  speak,  pec- 
toral, and  the  consonants  are  indistinct.  The  Es- 
quimaux have  words  for  all  shades  of  meaning 
in  which  an  object  is  taken,  according  to  its  ag& 
sex,  and  other  categories.  Many  suffixes  and 
few  postpositions  denote  the  accidents  of  de- 
clension, comparison,  and  conjugation.  £xam« 
pies  of  words :  hemertoh,  (who  is)  black ;  ogle- 
giartoraauarpoh^  he  quickly  goes  away  to  write. 
Numeration  proceeds  by  20.  For  the  Hudson's 
bay  dialect,  see  the  works  of  Dobbs,  I.  Long, 
and  Parry ;  for  that  of  Kotzebue  sound,  see 
Beechey ;  for  that  of  the  Tchooktchees,  see 
Kosheloff  and  Ohromensko.*— The  language  of 
the  Karalits  (Greenlanders)  has  been  by  Dan- 
ish missionaries  more  examined  than  any  other 
North  American  idiom.  It  is  scarcely  under- 
stood beyond  Baffin's  bay  and  Davis's  strait* 
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It  lacks  d^f^hyt^  andf  as  ioitiak,  &  g^  i,  «; 
abounds  in  t,h,r;  and  aocomolates  hard  syl- 
lables, althoogh  the  people  are  gifted  with  a 
fine  ear  and  musical  taste.  There  are  three 
dialects,  viz. :  the  Eaznuk  of  Upemavik ;  that 
of  tiie  isle  of  Disco,  the  purest ;  and  the  south- 
ern, of  Julianeshaab,  which  is  sung.  There 
is,  beside,  an  idiom  exclusively  used  by  the 
female  sex,  having  some  peculiar  sounds  and 
words ;  a  phenomenon  occurring  also  among 
the  Oaribs,  &c.  It  rivals  the  Greek  tongue  in 
richness  of  particles,  and  surpasses  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  in  diminutive  and  augmentative 
forms,  both  of  endearment  and  of  aversion. 
Numerals  beyond  6  are  compounded ;  20  is  des- 
ignated by  the  words  **  hands  and  feet,"  60  by 
*^  8  persons,"  &c.  The  number  of  words  for  all 
circumstances  of  an  action  is  superabundant, 
especially  the  expressions  that  relate  to  fishing. 
The  Greenlanders  possess  traditions  of  contests 
with  the  first  Norwegian  settlers,  satiric  songs 
in  a  sort  of  blank  verse,  versions  of  the  Bible, 
&c.  For  grammars  of  their  tongue,  see  0.  Bar- 
tholinns  (1675),  Thorhallesen  (1776),  and  P. 
Egede  (1760),  who  also  made  a  dictionary,  as 
well  as  O.  Fabrioius  (1791-1804).  On  the 
American  continent,  8.  of  the  Esquimaux,  is 
the  family  of  the  Koloshes,  found  about  Mt. 
St.  Elias.  Then  there  are  very  many  tribes 
between  lat  iS"*  and  55°  N.,  with  many  dis- 
crepant languages  that  have  not  been  yet  well 
explored.  Eastward  of  them  is  the  family  of 
the  Athabascas,  containing  the  Beaver,  Hare, 
and  other  tribes,  the  Carriers,  8quinters,  &c., 
with  idioms  of  their  own. — The  following  fam- 
ilies of  tribes  are  better  known.  The  Iroquois 
(or  Mingoes)  consisted  at  first  of  5  nations, 
and  now  (since  1712),  with  the  Tuscaroras 
firom  the  south,  of  6.  All  their  languages  lack 
p  and  m,  the  Oneida  also  r  ;  this  is  the  softest 
among  them,  while  the  Seneca  is  the  most 
sonorous,  the  Mohawk  the  richest  in  words 
and  formative  particles,  the  Onondaga  the 
most  studied  (by  Zeisberger,  1776),  and  the 
Cayuga  the  least  understood  of  any.  To  this 
family  are  also  added  the  powerful  Hurons,  the 
Wyandots,  the  fierce  Winnebagoes,  &c.,  and 
the  now  extinct  Nottoways  and  others,  with  di- 
alects of  their  own. — ^The  most  extensive  fam- 
ily is  that  of  the  Algonquin-Lenape,  divisible 
into  4  groups :  a,  the  eastern,  containing  the 
Massachusetts,  Narragansets,  Mohegans,  Dela- 
wares,  &c.,  now  no  more,  and  others  yet  living 
beyond  the  Mississippi ;  &,  the  north-eastern,  the 
Scoffies,  Abenakis,  ^. ;  t^  the  western,  the  Sha- 
vanos  (Shawnees),  Miamis,  Illinois,  &c. ;  <2,  the 
north-western,  the  Knistenaux  and  Chippewas 
or  Ojibbeway^  speaking  together  one  language, 
and  related  to  the  Athabascas,  with  many  other 
tribes.  The  nature  of  their  dialects  has  become 
tolerably  well  known  by  the  grammars  of  the 
Massachusetts  language  by  John  Eliot  (Cam- 
bridge, 1666 ;  Boston,  1822) ;  of  the  Delaware  by 
the  two  Swedes  Campanius  (1702),  by  Heoke- 
^elder,  and  by  2^i8berger ;  and  of  the  Mohe- 
gan  by  Dr.^Edwards  (1788).    The  language  of 


the  Delawares  (properly  Lenni-Lenape,  primi- 
tive men)  has  two  dialects,  one  of  the  two 
tribes  called  by  Schoolcraft  the  Unamis  and 
the  Unalaehtigoa,  and  the  other  of  their  third 
tribe,  the  Minsis.  It  may  be  taken  as  the 
representative  of  the  general  characteristics  of 
most  American  languages.  There  is  no  arti- 
cle and  no  gender,  the  want  of  either  beiug 
supplied  by  words,  such  as  m^,  m\  one,  otkkt^ 
tkutiy  female  of  quadrupeds,  and  ochkcekeUeu^ 
female  of  birds.  Oases  are  indicated  by  suffixes, 
and  the  genitive  by  mere  position  before  its 
regimen,  thus :  getamnt&unt  kinalL  Son  of  God. 
There  are  8  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plnraL 
Possessive  prefixes:  of  the  first  person  n,  2d  1^ 
8d  0,  o  ;  plural  suffixes :  1st  enana^  2d  ««a,  etmoy 
8d  tavai;  thus :  n-ooeh^  my  father ;  infoek,  thy 
&ther ;  n-ooeh-enanOj  our  fathers ;  h-aoeJi-utaf 
your  father ;  Ixweh-fvoM,  your  fathers,  Ac 
Personal  pronouns :  kilufulf  we  (all),  and  nUana^ 
we  (society),  and,  prefixed  to  verba,  k,n;  thns : 
Jdluna  LenapiHdtj  we  Americans.  Words  are 
distinguished  into  the  names  of  animate  and  in- 
animate objects;  trees  belong  to  the  former, 
small  plants  to  the  latter.  Diminutive  suffixes, 
tit  for  animate,  es  for  inanimate  things ;  thus : 
Unno-titj  man-little ;  «iikrdin-ei,  house-little ; 
diminutive  of  endearment,  it,  as  mamo^M,  deer 
little  and  pretty.  Pronouns  compounded  with 
adverbs :  nepe,  I  also ;  hepe^  thou  also ;  nebtmOj 
he  or  she  also,  &c.  There  is  no  genuine  sub- 
stantive verb  "  to  be,"  its  meaning  being  inhe- 
rent in  the  context  of  the  phrase.  Beside  the 
voice  and  species  of  verbs  in  the  Latin  sense, 
there  is  an  even  greater  variety  of  modified  sig- 
nifications than  in  the  Uralo-Altaic  tongues 
(see  HuNOARY,  Languaob  of),  such  as  transi- 
tive or  objective,  causative,  diminulive,  fre- 
quentative, potential,  permissive,  optative,  in- 
choative, continuative,  reflexive,  reciprocal, 
compulsive,  meditative,  reverential,  circumstan- 
tial, &c. ;  all  expressed  by  sounds  or  syllables  that 
are  intercalated  into  the  verb,  between  the  root 
and  the  pai'ticles  of  the  person,  tense,  and  mood. 
This  development  is  named  transition  by  Spanish 
writers  on  the  Mexican  and  South  American 
languages,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  what 
Europeans  call  conjugation.  In  this  wanner, 
and  by  the  incorporation  of  the  object  into  the 
verb,  several  of  our  parts  of  speech  are  com- 
bined into  a  polysyllabic  expression.  Z^sber- 
ger  admits  8  coigugations,  the  endinffs  of  which 
are  here  suffixed  to  various  verbs:  aeAo-tn,  to  be 
there;  n^^-o,  I  go;  taJreUndam  (weU-afiTected), 
to  rejoice  ^  n^pendormen^  I  carry ;  ahoaJron^  to 
love;  fCdelUhve^  I  say;  miJrin^  to  give  to;  jm- 
f<m,  to  bring,  &c.  There  are  8  tenses,  with 
varieties  of  the  future.  Acljectives  are  mostly 
verbal  and  involved.  Prepositions  are  many, 
both  separable  and  inseparable,  and  coiuane- 
tions  numerous ;  but  postposition  of  partides  is 
predominant.  Examples  with  Latin  translatknis 
will  best  illustrate  this:  iCdrdhodlra^  amo;  J^d- 
ahoal-a,  amas ;  f>*d'€Lkoala^  amat ;  n^d-akcal- 
aneen^  amamus;  Fd-^ihoaMMiimOy  amatis;  v'^ 
ahoal-^takf  amant    The  object  is  denoted  by 
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flofflzes  to  the  personal  forms  of  the  verb, 
thus:  nCdahoorteU^  amo  te;  VdahoaUi,  amas 
me;  Vdcbkodlravahy  amasillos;  VdahoaJrihk&tM^ 
amatis  nos,  &o.,  throngh  the  whole  scheme, 
both  positively  and  negativelv ;  so  that  at  least 
28  paradigms  are  needed  to  show  the  important 
transitions.  Matta  n^dahoaltir^-eeny  non  araa- 
mnsnoemntno;  mattatchrCddhoaltvDan-een^  non 
amabimns  nos  mntao  (the  Uh  being  the  sign  of 
the  future  after  the  negative  mattc^  although 
mo$  and  jntih  also  denote  this  tense).  The  pas- 
sive suffix  is  gunit  ^  n*dahoal-gum,  amor; 
reflective  postposition,  haisy  (body),  as  Fdahaet' 
laV  hahey^  amas  temet  Examples  of  involved 
signification :  n'matoAi,  eo  domum ;  nihilla 
pevi,  sum  dominus  mei  ipslns  (I  am  free) ;  tpU' 
itihilleu^-proipeTtLt  tempns;  naehpiki^  sum  talis 
natura;  jpttehsenummen,  dWidere  ex  a)quo;  nihil- 
lal  n^hvttayala,  dominnm  timeo-eum ;  m^n^da^ 
moeholy  est  oymba  mea,  &o.  In  the  language  of 
the  Massachusetts  some  expletive  and  euphonic 
particles  lengthen  the  words  without  modifying 
their  sense.  This  is  the  case  with  perhaps  afi 
American  idioms.  This  tribe  adopted  some  Eng- 
lish words,  treating  them  as  its  own ;  thuB^  to 
pay  became  nup-pay-wn^  solvo  ei ;  hup-paum" 
tMA,  solvo  tibi,  &c.  V  erbal  words :  vadtahannit- 
tuonhy  salvatio,  from  nuvadUhanit^  salvor.  Thd 
Mohegan  stood  much  in  the  relation  of  a  dialect 
to  the  Delaware ;  thus,  for  instance,  h-thuvhun' 
tn,  te  amo  te,  analogously  to  the  Magyar  szereU 
Uh  (Ugedet\  &c.— The  Floridan  family  of  kn- 
guages  consists  of  8  groups,  viz. :  a,  that  of  the 
Catawbas  and  Wocans ;  J,  Oherokees ;  c,  Choc- 
taw Muskogees  Tor  Greek  Muskogees),  SeminolesL 
fto.  The  OreeKs,  coming  from  the  west,  had 
expelled  the  Yamassees,  a  civilized  tribe,  which 
migrated  to  the  south.  The  idioms  of  the 
Natchez,  lichees,  &c.,  who  once  dwelt  along  the 
gulf,  were  different  from  those  of  the  preceding 
tribes.  The  language  of  the  Cherokees  (origi- 
nally Tsalakees,  as  one  dialect  employs  I  where 
another  has  r)  has  scarcely  any  etymic  affinity 
with  the  Delaware.  Its  phonetism  has  been 
better  illustrated  than  that  of  any  other  indi- 

gduous  tongue  by  the  syllabary  contrived  by 
equoyah  (George  Guess),  a  native,  in  1826, 
who  fuf  some  time  publbhed  a  newspaper  (the 
^^PhoBuix^O  in  New  Echota.  His  scheme  con- 
sists of  85  characters,  including  6  vowels,  a, 
0,  t,  0,  «,  and  the  French  nasal  un  ;  and  9  sim- 
ple and  8  combined  initial  consonants,  g^  A,  ^ 
m,  n,  1:0,  i,  (2,  (2Z,  tt,  10,  y,  to  which  the  vowels 
are  attached.  The  figures  themselves  are  a 
mixture  of  Roman  letters  with  arbitrary  ones, 
without  any  analogy  with  the  sounds  they  repre- 
sent, and  without  the  symmetry  and  clearness 
of  the  Ethiopian  syllabary.  The  sounds  ik  and 
g.  t  and  d  occur  almost  promiscuously,  and  dl  or 
ti  are  sometimes  written  Icl.  The  grammatical 
character  of  the  Oherokee  is  analogous  to  the 
Delaware.  The  dual  of  the  1st  person  is  two- 
fold, viz.,  the  prefix  in  for  I  and  thou,  and  i3M 
for  I  and  he,  as  ifialunihOy  I  and  thou  bind  it; 
d9taluni?ia,  I  and  he  bind  it.  Plurality  is  de- 
noted by  tlie  prefix  t  or  te,  a&  teUigdwatij  I  see 


things.  Oontinuative  action  is  indicated  by  the 
suffixes  $d  and  i,  as  tsik&giud^  I  love  him  un- 
ceasingly. The  perfect  tense  is  of  two  sorts,  one 
used  when  the  narrator  was  present  at  the  ac- 
tion, the  other  when  he  was  absent;  thus: 
uhlunf  he  killed  him  (in  my  presence),  and 
uhlH  (in  my  absence).  The  transitions  of  the 
verb  are  either,  1,  as  animate,  or  2,  as  inani- 
mate ;  thus :  1,  galuniha^  I  bind  it  (an  animal 
or  tree) ;  haltmihoy  2d  person ;  kahluniha^  8d 
person;  dual:  inaluniha^  I  and  thou  bind  it; 
dstaluniha^  I  and  he  bind  it;  istaluniha,  ye 
two  bind  it;  plural,  italuniha^  we  bind  it;  2, 
galunihawi,  I  bind  habitually,  or  am  in  the  habit 
of  binding,  &o.  Objects  are  frequently  expressed 
merely  by  changes  of  the  verb,  as  kutuwo^  I  am 
washing  myself;  huleatuloy  I  am  washing  my 
head ;  tiatula^  I  am  washing  another  person's 
head,  &c.,  through  18  different  forms.  AU  words 
of  relations  between  parts  of  speech  are  post- 
positions. Parts  of  the  Bible  and  booxs  of 
elementary- instruction  constitute  the  Oherokee 
literature.  See  John  Pickering's  grammatical 
essay  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  American  An- 
tiquarian Society"  (Oambridge,  1886),  and  But- 
trick  (Massachusetts  ^^  Historical  OoUections," 
2d  series,  vol.  x.).  The  tongue  of  the  Ohoctaws 
{Ohaht(M)  differs  so  much  from  the  preceding, 
that  they  cannot  employ  Guess's  syllaoary ;  but 
it  differs  from  that  of  the  Ohickasaws  merely  in 
pronunciation.  The  Natchez  had  a  sofb  idiom 
with  three  styles,  viz. :  the  common  one,  another 
of  etiquette,  and  a  third  of  women  when  ad- 
dressing men.—The  familv  of  the  Sioux,  S. 
of  the  Athabasca  family,  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Rocky  mountains  as  iar  as  the 
Arkansas  river,  consists  of  three  groups:  cl 
seven  confederated  (Daootah)  tribes  or  council 
fires,  to  which  are  also  added  tne  fierce  Winneba- 
goes,  and  the  Assiniboins  (boiling  meat  by  means 
of  heated  stones,  hence  Stone  Indians),  &c. ;  &, 
the  Minetares,  Upsarokas  (or  Grows),  and  the 
almost  extinct  Mandans;  e,  in  the  south,  the 
lowas,  Omahas,  Kansas,  Osages,  &c.  The  Da- 
cotah  language  is  simpler  than  most  of  the 
others ;  the  verb  has  scarcely  any  modifications 
in  form ;  prefixes  predominate  over  suffixes, 
&c.  See  Schoolcraft,  '*  Historv,  &c.,  of  Indian 
Tribes"  (1851) ;  J.  R.  Riggs^s  grammar  and 
dictionary,  in  the  '^  Smithsonian  Oontribntions" 
(1851).  The  tongue  of  the  Sioux  is  horribly 
guttural  and  sibilant,  and  less  sonorous  than 
the  Algonquin  and  other  idioms. — Several  dif- 
ferent languages  are  grouped  as  a  fiimily  under 
the  Gaddi)es  and  Nandaks,  such  as  that  of  the 
Inies  or  Tachies,  from  whom  Texas  is  named, 
and  the  idioms  of  the  Natchitoches  and  Atta- 
capas,  all  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Another 
family  is  that  of  the  Pawnees,  Kicarees,  &c. ; 
another,  that  of  the  tribes  on  the  rapids  or  falls 
of  the  Mississippi,  such  as  tlie  Blackfeet  Indians 
With  their  branches.  Lastly,  there  is  the  great 
fiunily  named  from  the  Oomanches,  whose  tribes 
and  kindred  tribes,  as  for  instance  the  Apaches 
and  Utahs,  extend  from  Oregon  to  the  gulf  of 
Oalifomia  and  the  Rio  del  Norte ;  speaking 
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Tarions  languages  and  dialeota,  which,  togeth«r 
with  thoae  of  Oalifornia,  have  not  yet  heea  suf- 
ficiently ezamtned.  II.  MbXIOAH  AND  OSNTBAL 
Ajcbbioan.  Mexico  and  Goatemala  forniah  a 
moch  more  interesting  field  to  gloaaologj,  on 
account  of  the  higher  cultivation  of  the  indi- 
genouB  race,  and  the  more  numerous  and  trust- 
worthy materials  which  are  either  found  in  the 
many  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  Spanish 
writers,  or  preserved  orally  hy  the  natives. 
Clavyero  enumerates  many  grammars  and  31 
dialects ;  among  the  former  is  that  of  the  Mex- 
ican prince  Antonio  de  Tovar  Montezuma. 
Alexander  von  Humholdt  counts  20  different 
languages  in  Mexico,  and  mentions  16  especially. 
KotwiUistanding  the  xeal  of  the  conquerors  in 
destroying  the  nationalitv  of  the  indigenous 
race,  most  of  their  idioms  have  heen  preserved, 
and  even  two  professorship^  (one  of  the  Aztec, 
the  other  of  the  Othomi  (anguage)  have  heen. 
though  without  effect,  estahlished  in  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Balhi  places  the  tongues  of  Mexico  and 
of  a  part  of  Guatemala  in  the  6th  region,  nam- 
ing it  that  of  Anahuac.  At  the  time  of  the 
invasion  hy  Oortee,  the  Aztec  language  was 
common  to  the  Ohichimecs  (a  generid  name  of 
the  most  warlike  portion  of  the  several  trihes), 
Aoolhues,  Tezoucans,  Nahuatlacs,  Tepanecaa,  and 
Tlaacaltecans;  all  of  whom  derived  their  origin 
fh>m  a-  mysterious  region  named  Astlan,  and 
who  occupied  the  high  tahle-land  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras. Their  descendants  inhabit  the  states 
of  .Mexico,  Puebla,  Michoacan,  and  Darango, 
Meioos  is  the  present  name  of  the  free  tribes  of 
northern  Mexico,  We  mention  only  the  princi- 
pal languages  of  this  country.  The  Aztec  or 
X^ahuatl  extended  S.  from  the  plain  of  Anahuac, 
with  some  interruptiona,  to  2[icalango  on  the 
lagoon  of  Terminos,  and  was  spoken  also  hy 
the  Pipils  of  San  Salvador  and  a  small  family 
of  aborigines  on  Lake  Nicaragua.  This  lan- 
guage lacks  the  sounds  (,  d,  g^  r,  «,  j  (Sponish), 
ll  (Span.),  gn  (Italian),  and  initial  i;  but  it 
abounds  mt^z^ch  (Span.),  ts,  and  in  the  syl- 
lables Ua^  (Zt,  atZ,  iti;  x  ispronounced  with  a 
peculiar  guttural  sonnd.  The  tone  generally 
strikes  the  penultimate  of  the  polysyllabic  ex- 

Sressions,  in  which  the  particles  ca  and  ti  pre- 
ominate.  Specimens  of  proper  nouns :  Te- 
nochtl-tUlan^  stone-nopal-near;  CimatlHin  ffor 
iitlan)^  root-near,  both  names  of  cities;  Aea» 
ma-pu^tli  (of  acatJrma%tl-pachoa\  reed-hand- 
press,  name  of  the  first  Mexican  king;  NegahuaJr 
coyoti,  hungry  fox  (for  sagacious  and  needy  in 
youth),  name  of  a  prince ;  Mmiteeuhtoma  (Mon- 
tezuma*),  master  severe,  &c  Example  of  word 
formation :  tlaxeaUi^  a  sort  of  cake ;  tlaxcaUhi- 
huOf  making  of  cakes;  tkucealchihvlmi^  cake- 
maker;  tlaxcalchihulonij  tool  by  which  cakes 
are  made;  tlaxcalchihuean^  place  where  they 
are  made.  The  terminations  of  words  are  fre- 
quently either  omitted  or  altered  in  composi- 
tion ;  thus :  no-eaJ^  my  house ;  t-caZ,  his  house 
(from  eaUij  house) ;  no-teouh^  my  god  (from  teotl^ 
god) ;  amatla-cuilo'tquilcO'tlaX'tlahuilli,  agave 
(for  paper)- writing-eent-payment-carrier,  mean- 


ing, postage,  &0.  Gender  and  number  of  inani- 
mate things  are  not  indicated  by  flexiona,  but 
by  epithets,  such  as  miee,  much,  many :  while 
those  of  animate  objects  receive  a  reduplicaticn 
in  the  beginning  or  m  the  middle,  togetner  with 
the  suffix  tin,  tibus:  nUUli,  cat,  mimiztin^  cats; 
iehfocktU^  girl,  tehpopochtin^  girls.  Angmen- 
tatives  and  diminutives  are  as  numerous  and 
varied  as  in  the  language  of  the  Earalits.  Yeihs 
may  be  formed  Irom  all  nouns,  and  ^iee  mtm, 
by  the  suffix  liztli;  thus:  nemilutli^  life,  from 
nemk^  to  live.  Modified  verbs  are  as  numerous 
as  in  the  tongue  of  the  Lenni-Lenape.  Post- 
positions and  suffixes  express  the  relationa  be- 
tween words.  The  numeration  is  viginteaimal, 
and  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  10, 15  are  the  elementary  nu- 
merals. An  idiom  of  veneration  runs  parallel 
to  that  of  common  address,  as  in  the  Katchez, 
Greek,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  the  idioms  of  the  Ma* 
lays  and  Japanese.  Spanish  prepositions  and 
other  words  are  also  used,  as  ror  instance  haaia 
mtmtloy  till  to-morrow.  Traces  of  the  Aztec 
are  found  among  the  tribes  on  the  Nootka  sound, 
consisting  of  simikr  phonetism  and  termina- 
tions.— ^Insulated  within  the  territory  of  the 
Aztec,  as  above  mentioned,  are  several  other 
languages.  The  OuiUateca  is  spoken  near  the 
city  of  Mexico.  The  Huasteca,  N.  £.  of  this,  is 
analogous  to  the  Maya  of  Yucatan,  of  which  it 
may  be  considered  a  dialect,  with  etymons  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Unnic  and  Ostiac ;  it  has 
no  substantive  verb ;  uses  suffixes  to  denote 
fiexions,  and  has  many  modifications  of  the 
verb;  forms  the  plural  of  nouns  by  prefixing 
tkam^  much,  and  suffixing  ckiCy  ^.  West  of 
the  city  are  found  two  Luoguages,  Pirinda  and 
Tarasca.  The  latter  is  very  sonorous  and  har- 
monious ;  it  contains  a  very  mild  r,  lacks  I  and 
f^  and  does  not  use  5,  <2,  ^,  r,  t  as  initials ;  it 
frequently  intercalates  s,  abounds  in  modified 
verbs,  and  performs  grammatical  functions  by 
suffixes.  Specimens:  pireni,  to  sing,  jMnypmis, 
to  go  to  sing,  pireponi,  to  come  to  sing;  tireka- 
ea,  to  eat;  tirerahaea,  to  feed;  hoponi,  to  wash, 
h<ipocuni,  to  wash  hands,  kopoaduni,  to  wash 
feet,  hopomuni^  to  wash  the  mouth,  Ac,  in  anal- 
ogy with  the  Cherokee.  The  Gora,  spoken  in 
Zacatecas  and  Guadali^ara,  approaches  some- 
what the  Aztec.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
gulf  of  California  is  the  Tepeguana ;  K.  of  this 
the  Topia ;  at  the  head  of  the  Ginaloa  river, 
the  Tubar ;  and  £.  of  the  first  named,  the  Taia- 
humara.  The  last  is  akin  in  its  roots  to  the 
Aztec,  but  in  its  grammatical  particles  is  a  dis- 
tinct idiom ;  specimens :  Pedro  nano-la^  Pedro 
father-his;  Usairomehe^  they  are  weary  (Lat  2(m- 
gtient\  a  pattern  of  participial  adjectives.  Gon- 
Junctions  are  placea  after  their  nouns.  Higher 
up  the  gulf  of  California,  in  Sonora,  are  the 
Guazave,  Ahome,  Taqui,  Eudeve  (Opata),  and, 
most  widely  extended,  the  Pimo,  all  resemUiog 
the  Tarahumara.  There  are  various  languages 
on  the  rivers  Gila  and  Colorado,  and  otheia 
among  the  eastern  tribes  of  New  Mexico.— 
As  one  of  the  exceptions  fh>m  the  mass  of 
polysynthetic  American  languages,  that  of  the 
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Otlioinl  deserres  partienlar  attention.  It  ii 
the  moat  ezteoaively  spoken  after  the  Aztec, 
and  was  formerlj  used  hjr  many  warlike  tribes 
iu  the  northern  pldos  of  New  Mexico ;  it  is 
now  intermixed  with  the  tongues  of  other 
tribes  in  the  dioceses  of  ICichoacan,  Mexico, 
and  Poebla,  and  it  is  the  idiom  of  the  labor* 
iog  people  in  the  metropolis.  It  lacks  f^  I. 
r,  and  «,  and  abounds  in  guttural  and  nasal 
sounds  that  cannot  be  written  hy  our  letters ; 
its  1;  is  likened  to  the  sound  of  a  nut  cracked  by 
a  monkey ;  p  and  t  resemble  one  another,  and 
are  ejaculated  suniLurly  to  the  cerebrals  of  the 
East  Indian  languages.  Its  vowels  are  also  in« 
describable,  and  analogous  to  the  tones  of  the 
Chinese.  Most  words  are  monosyllabic,  but 
there  are  a  few  of  two  or  three  syllables.  The 
same  word  is  employed  in  different  parts  of 
speech,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  context 
(see  Ghinbsb  L^ouage),  or  by  particles  de- 
noting the  various  grammatio  accidents.  The 
noun  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  addition 
of  na  (a  kind  of  article),  or  by  m  (sign  of  an  ad- 
jective) ;  thus :  tnadi^  love  and  to  love ;  nheau^ 
rood,  well,  na  nheau^  goodness,  $a  nheaUy  good. 
Its  roots  differ  altogether  from  those  of  the 
other  Mexican  languages;  but  it  borrows  some 
coiyugational  forms  from  the  Aztec,  Huasteca, 
te.  Its  northern  dialect  is  the  Mazahua.  The 
southern  languages  of  Mexico  offer  almost  a 
greater  variety.  The  Matlazinga  is  spoken  in 
the  Toluca  valley;  the  Tlapaneca  in  Puebla; 
and  the  Totonaca  in  Puebla  and  Vera  Oruz. 
The  last  has  4  dialects,  lacks  5,  ^/  «,  I:,  distin- 
guishes only  the  number  of  animate  things,  and 
has  a  very  rich  conjugation.  The  Misteca,  spo- 
ken in  Oaxaoa,  lacks  6,  j>,  /,  r,  has  many  modi- 
fications, is  analogous  in  etiquette  to  the  Natchez, 
and  has  6  dialects.  The  Zapoteca  is  spoken  in 
the  ancient  metropolis  Teozapotlan.  The  Popo- 
Inca  (a  collective  name  of  several  tribes),  Ghi- 
nanteca  in  Ohiapa,  and  ]iOx»mu8t  also  be  men- 
tioned.— Among  the  languages  of  Yucatan  the 
predominant  is  the  Maya*  to  which  the  extinct 
idioms  of  the  greater  Antilles  seem  to  have 
been  akin.  When  the  Spaniards  landed  at 
Oampeachy  the  Mayas  held  the  whole  penin- 
sula, and  a  part  of  Tabasco.  M.  de  Waldeck 
(1838)  thinks  the  Maya  to  be  analogous  to  the 
Tchole;  and  B.  M.  Norman  (1848)  supposes 
that  it  prevailed  in  Anahuac  before  the  invasion 
by  tlie  Toltecs.  It  is  spoken  even  by  the  Creoles^ 
mixed  with  Spanish.  It  resembles  the  Othomi 
in  monosyllabism  and  tones ;  it  has  6  gutturals 
which  are  extremely  rough ;  it  lacks  the  sounds 
of  <2,^  ^,  r,  «;  its  words  are  not  inflected.  The 
plnnd  is  formed  by  ob,  the  comparative  by  il; 
thus:  ehe-ob^  woods;  tibU-ilf  better.  There 
are  4  conjugations.  The  lan^age  abounds  in 
elisions.  As  spoken  in  a  district  of  Valladolid, 
it  is  praised  for  elegance  and  conciseness.  Ovie- 
do  (1526)  heard  5  different  languages  near  Lake 
Nicaragua,  one  of  which  was  the  Aztec  or  Na« 
huatl.  Stephens  mentions  the  Pipil  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  which  is  now  proven  to  be  an  Azteo 
dialect,  and  speaks  of  24  languages  or  dialects. 


Juarros  diatingDishes  7  languages,  viz. :  Qaioh6, 
in  the  N.  part  of  Guatemala,  on  tne  confines  of 
Chiapas ;  KAchiqnel,  that  of  the  most  cultivated 
people  between  the  city  of  Mexico  and  Pern, 
whose  metropolis  was  Patinamit,  of  which  there 
is  a  professorship  iu  the  university  of  Guate- 
mala; Subtugil  and  Mam  in  Vera  Paz;  Poca* 
man  or  Pooonchi,  on  the  confines  of  San  Sal- 
vador ;  Sinca,  on  the  Pacific  shore,  from  £s- 
cuintla  to  the  Rio  de  los  Esclavos;  and  Chor- 
ti,  in  Zacapa,  as  far  as  the  ancient  city  of 
Copan.  III.  South  Akkbioan.  The  Oariba 
(whose  vernacular  name  was  Oalina  or  Galibi) 
once  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  Colombia,  in 
Guiana,  and  on  the  Lesser  Antilles.  They 
speak  almost  80  dialects,  which  are  very  har- 
monious, but  of  a  weak  utterance,  so  that  I 
and  r,  (  and  p,  ff  and  h  are  pronounced  almost 
alike.  Nearly  all  words  end  in  vowels.  On 
the  whole,  their  language  has  the  character  of 
the  former  floridian  stock.  Mimy  tenses,  and 
a  passive  voice  with  the  anxiliary  substantive 
verb,  also  distingubh  the  CaribbeiEUi  from  the 
bulk  of  the  American  tongnes.  (Toiyunotions 
conclude  the  sentence ;  animate  and  inanimate 
things  have  different  forms  of  expression.  The 
speech  of  females  differs  in  words  (not  in  gram- 
mar) from  that  of  men.  Terminations  of  cases : 
dative  vo,  accusative  jp<ma,  ablative  to.  Per- 
sons :  masc.  au^  inara,  fem.  nucuyti^  niuro^  I ; 
noMi^  we ;  amarOj  ihumi^  amenU^  thou ;  hoeaya^ 
you;  likicLt  he;  mo$can^  they.  Possessives: 
prefix  e,  my ;  a,  thy ;  suffix  o,  his.  Verbal  pro- 
nouns :  prefix  «,  Ist  person ;  m,  2d ;  n,  8d ;  plu- 
ral, nanan^  dec.  Of  the  principal  Caribbean  dia- 
lects, the  Chaymas  is  spoken  m  Cnmana.  The 
Tamanaca,  spoken  anciently  by  a  very  powerful 
people,  now  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  baa 
more  verbs  obtained  by  means  of  prefixes  than 
perhaps  any  other  language ;  it  lacks  f,  «,-  and 
Jr,  has  6  conjugations,  many  tenses  (a  preterite 
of  yesterday,  another  of  2  weeks  ago,  a  third 
of  6  month§  and  more  ago),  and  forms  for  near, 
others  for  distant  objects;  the  auxiliary  of  the 
passive  is  uoceir%  to  be ;  brother  and  sister  are 
distinguished  as  to  age,  as  in  Magyar  and  other 
Uralo-Altaic  tonnes.  The  Aravaca,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Berbice  and  Surinam,  has  many  re- 
markable peculiarities,  such  as  the  formation  of 
the  passive  voice  by  changing  the  final  n  of  the 
infinitive  active  into  Avn,  and  many  prefixes  and 
suffixes.  Caribbean  grammars  were  published 
by  Fathers  Tauste,  Ruiz-Bianco,  R.  R.  Breton, 
and  Gilij,  and  dictionaries  by  the  first  and  last 
named  (1665-*7),  and  an  anonymous  one  (Paris, 
1768).  Some  writers  represent  the  Caribbean 
lan^a^  as  a  branch  of  the  Guarani,  which  they 
divide  mto  the  southern  or  Guarani  proper ;  the 
middle  or  Tupi  of  Brazil,  from  the  island  of 
Santa  Catarina  to  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon ; 
and  the  northern  or  Caribbean. — The  follow- 
ing 7  languages  are  worth  notice,  viz. :  1.  That 
of  the  Mozcas  (Muyscas),  who  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Europeans  inhabited  the  table-land  of 
Boffota,  and  who  in  consequence  of  a  culture 
higher  than  that  of  their  neighbors  extended 
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their  idiom  am<mg  them.  It  was  onoe  brotight 
into  the  cit  j  of  Bogota,  bat  is  now  extinct.  It 
oonnted  by  20,  had  a  negative  conjugation,  and 
manjr  excellent  pecnliarities ;  it  lacked  d  and  e, 
and  had  an  indistinct  ^.  2.  Of  the  Sajrpnres,  on 
the  npper  Orinoco,  similar  to  the  Oaribbean,  but 
less  nch ;  the  conjnnctions  were  few  and  closed 
the  sentence.  8.  Of  the  Saliyis,  between  the 
Meta  and  Guaviare,  afSnents  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
in  the  province  of  Oasanare ;  flill  of  nasal  sounds. 
4.  Of  the  Ottomacas,  between  the  Apnre  and 
Sinamcn,  spoken  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  6. 
Of  the  Yaruras,  between  the  Meta  and  the 
Oasanare;  it  lacks «,  abounds  in  the  Spanish 
aspirate  j,  and  uses  the  substantive  verb  as  auxil- 
iary of  all  others.  6.  Of  the  Betois,  on  the  Oasa- 
nare, without^.  7.  Of  the3Cainas,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  that  name,  differing  from  its  neighbors. 
In  the  eastern  parts  of  Colombia  there  are  Ca- 
ribbean dialects.  Grammars  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Fathers  Anlsson,  De  Tauste,  and  De 
Lugo,  and  a  vocabulary  by  De  Tauste  (1680). — 
The  Andi-Peruvian  family  of  nations  is  divided 
into  four  classes:  1.  The  Quichuas (pronounced 
with  a  faucal  croakinff  sound,  hence  also  writ- 
ten Qquichhuas)  or  Incas  were  more  widely 
spread  at  the  time  of  the  European  invasion 
than  they  are  now.  They  differ  from  the 
other  indigenous  races  of  South  America,  re- 
sembling more  the  Mexicans,  and  being  of  a 
dark  olive  complexion.  The  lan^age  of  the 
Incas,  however,  was  not  intelligible  to  their 
subjects,  and  Yr,  Lacroix  supposes  that  it  was 
a  sort  of  hieratic  jargon,  unknown  to  the  pro- 
fane. The  Puquini  about  Paz  and  Lima  ob- 
stinately conceal  their  idiom  from  foreigners. 
The  language  of  the  Quichuas  was  extended, 
by  the  agency  of  the  incas,  over  their  whole 
empire;  so  that  it  was  known  to  all  officers 
and  educated  persons  from  Quito  as  far  as 
Chili  and  the  kingdom  of  Tumac,  and,  spora- 
dically, as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Plata.  It 
consists  of  five  dialects :  a,  Cuzcncano,  one  of 
the  most  cultivated  idioms  of  South  America, 
spoken  also  by  the  Creoles  of  Lima  and  by  others ; 
&,  Quitena,  the  hardest  and  most  corrupt ;  «, 
Lamano  of  Truxillo;  d^  Ohinchaisuyo  of  Lima; 
e,  Calchaqui  of  Tucuman.  The  Quichua  sounds 
very  harsh  and  explosive ;  it  lacks  5,/  «,  <Z,  g^ 
and  I;  has  8  cases  and  prepositions;  counts  by 
tens  up  to  hundreds  of  thousands ;  and  has  a 
very  rich  and  perfectly  regular  conjugation, 
even  of  the  substantive  verb.  Its  phraseology 
is  simple,  and  the  verb  concludes  the  sentence. 
It  was  used  for  writing  even  by  the  incas,  and 
the  Limans  prided  themselves  on  their  speak- 
ing it  purely.  There  are  grammars  by  Domingo 
de  S.  Tomas  (1660),  D.  de  Torres  Rubio  (1608), 
D.  G.  Holguin  (1608),  and  many  others.  2. 
The  Aymares,  probably  descended  from  the 
high  plains  about  Lake  Titicaca  (from  the  bosom 
of  which  Manco-Capac,  the  founder  of  the  inca 
dynasty,  was  said  to  have  risen),  are  almost 
surrounded  by  the  Quichuas,  but  differ  from 
them  in  manners  and  langaage.  This,  though 
it  has  many  harsh  sonnds,  words,  and  gramma- 


tical forma,  is  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  Eu- 
ropeans at  La  raz.  and  by  about  400,000  abo- 
rigines. It  is  rich  in  many  modified  expreasons 
(having  for  instance  12  homonyms  of  the  verb 
to  carry),  abounds  in  postpositions,  and  has 
several  dialects.  There  are  grammars  by  L. 
Bertonio  (Rome,  1618),  and  D.  de  Torres  Rubio 
(Lima,  1616).  8.  The  Atacamas,  numbering 
about  8,000,  on  tlie  W.  slope  of  the  Andes.  £ 
The  Changes,  about  1,000,  on  the  Pacific.  On 
the  E.  declivity  of  the  Andes,  in  Bolivia,  the  An- 
tisian  family  (so  called  from  the  eastern  of  the 
three  CprdiUera  ranges,  and  from  which  the  word 
Andes  is  applied  to  all  the  ranges)  contains  ^t^ 
tribes  with  their  own  tongues,  viz. :  the  Tun- 
cares  {ynme^  white,  and  eari^  men),  Mocetenes 
(Chunchos),  Tacanas,  Maropas,  and  Apolistas ; 
about  16,000  in  all.  (Tscbudi,  Antignedada 
Pervanas,  Vienna,  1852,)  N.  E.  oif  Bolivia,  on 
the  TJcayali,  are  the  Panos,  who  used  a  sort  of 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  Carapuchos,  who  seem 
to  bark  in  speaking.  On  the  pampas  of  La 
Plata,  drainea  by  the  Parana  and  boUi  Salados, 
there  are  about  40  tribes,  e^>ecially  in  the 
forests  of  Chaco,  of  which  we  mention  the  most 

grominent.  The  Abiponea,  the  centaurs  of 
outh  America,  seem  to  sing  their  long  words; 
they  have  a  peculiar  sound,  half  r  and  half  g 
(like  the  Arabic  ghain)^  and  count  in  their  lan- 
guage only  as  far  as  8.  The  Mbayas  (Gnaycn- 
rus),  on  the  Paraguay,  also  great  horsemen,  had 
an  ancient  idiom,  and  speak  now  the  Enacagas, 
without  nasals  or  gutturals ;  they  have  also  a 
woman  language  (man,  for  Instance,  is  called 
hulegre  by  men,  but  aguina  by  women)  and 
castes,  and  are  called  Lenguas  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  Moxos,  about  18^000.  near  Matto  Grosso 
in  Brazil,  nave  a  mild  narmonious  tongue, 
many  modified  forms  of  verbs,  and  very  few 
numerals.  There  is  a  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary by  P.  Marban  (Lima,  1701).  The  Ohiqui- 
tos,  about  15,000;  near  the  Argentine  Gran 
Chaco,  have  many  nasal  and  guttural  sounds, 
the  French  t/,  and  an  idiom  for  females,  as  well 
as  a  language  of  etiquette  used  in  addressing 
God  and  superiors. — ^In  the  vast  regions  R  of 
the  river  Paraguay,  and  of  a  line  from  its 
sources  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  thence 
bounded  by  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Plata,  there  is,  so  to  speak,  an 
archipelago  of  tongues  in  the  ocean  of  the 
Guarani  family.  In  Brazil  alone,  Texeira  count- 
ed 150,  and  Spix  and  Martins  800  tribes  with  as 
many  languages;  but,  as  their  affinities  cannot 
be  determined  clearly,  owing  to  the  paucity  of 
their  consonant  elements,  it  is  impossiUe  to 
know  which  of  them  are  languages  and  which 
are  dialects,  or  merely  local  idioms.  Hervas 
reports  51  languages  as  different  from  the  Tupi, 
and  16  as  akin  to  it.  This  Tupi  is  one  of  the 
three  great  branches  into  which  the  language 
of  the  Guaranis  is  divided,  viz. :  1.  Eastern 
Guarani  (the  lingoa  geral,  general  language  of 
Brazil),  which  lacks  /,  ^  «,  and  «,  but  has  Ger- 
man cL  English  j,  frendi  u  (written  y)  and 
nasals,  Spanish  n  and  II ;  also  mb,  nft,  ndf  ng. 
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Oases:  o^homo;  dkwpe^  honini;  abdki,ho» 
mine.  There  isnoplaral  flexion.  Theoompanr 
tive  is  formed  bj  the  soffix  ete.  Namerals  do  not 
go  beyond  4, 5  being  expressed  by  the  word  hitnd 
{ambo)y  10  by  2  hands  (apacambo\  and  hi^^er 
numbers  in  Spanish.  Pronouns:  yxe,  I,  my;  nde^ 
thou,  thy ;  ae^  he,  y,  his ;  oro^  we  (I  and  he) ; 
yande,  we  ^I  and  you) ;  pee,  you,  pey  your.  Yerbs: 
orjuca^  oocido ;  ere-juea,  oecidis;  o-juea,  ocoidit, 
^a  Tenses  are  indicated  by  adverbs;  voices 
and  many  kinds  of  verbs  by  intercalating  par- 
ticles. There  is  no  substantive  verb.  Examples 
of  phrases :  Co  nanga  xe  remimbota  (Lat.  hcee  <mr 
nino  fnihi  wluntM\  I  wish  it ;  Xe  marangtUu 
(mihi  hanitae),  I  am  good ;  Ore  rub  ybaqype  tee- 
oar^  imoeU-pyran  nderera.  Our  Fat^her  neaven- 
in  being,  liallowed-be  thy  name.  There  are  gram- 
mars by  Anchieta  (Ooimbra,  1595),  and  Figueira 
(Lbbon,  1795).  and  a  dictionary  by  the  latter  an* 
thor.  2.  SoutnemGuarani(Guarani  proper),  on 
the  rivers  Parana,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay;  spo- 
ken by  many  tribes.  8.  Western  Guarani,  spo- 
ken by  the  Ohiriguani  (lat.  IS""  to  22""  8.)  on  the 
Pilcomayo,  the  Guarayi  in  the  missions  of  the 
OhiquitoB,  the  Cirionos  near  Santa  Oruz,  and 
in  160  villages  between  the  Ohaco  and  Mapayo 
streams,  in  its  purity.  That  dialects  of  the 
Tupi  once  prevailed  over  many  districts  is  evi- 
dent from  the  names  of  several  tribes,  such  as 
the  Tupinambas,  Tupininquins,  Tapiguas,  Tum- 
mimin,  &c. ;  so  that  it  became  the  most  ex- 
tended native  idiom  in  South  America,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Europeans,  as  well  as  by  many 
heterogeneous  tribes,  as  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication. Its  analogy  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  same  family  and  with  the  Caribbean  aided 
its  extension.  Here  also  the  style  of  female 
speech  differs  in  some  particulars  from  tiiat  of 
men.  The  Omaguas,  formerly  a  most  powerful 
association  of  tribes,  were  the  Phoenicians  of 
the  Amazon,  Japura,  &c.,  being  spread  inland 
OS  far  as  the  Rio  Napo,  on  the  affluents  of  the 
Orinoco,  in  Venezuela,  to  the  S.  in  Solimoes, 
on  the  Para,  <bo.  Their  language  diflEers  from 
all  others  in  South  America.  It  is  monosylla- 
bic, has  nasal  and  guttural  sounds,  no  gender, 
and  a  very  simple  conjugation.  The  same  word 
has  many  significations,  according  to  its  tone ; 
reciprocal  verbs  are  formed  by  the  suffix  eo, 
and  active  verbs  from  nouns  by  to.  It  points 
to  the  Othomi  as  well  as  to  trans-Gangetic  lan- 
guages. In  the  province  of  Para,  between  the 
Madeira  and  the  Tapajos,  the  powerful  Mun- 
drucus  and  Tocantins  speak 'a  tongue  which  is 
akin  to  the  preceding.  Other  tribes  on  the 
Amazon  have  idioms  which  are  related  to  either 
the  Guarani  or  the  Omagua.  There  are  gram- 
mars of  the  Guarani  by  A.  Buiz  de  Montoya 
^Madrid,  1639),  and  P.  Bestivo,  from  Bandini 
(1724).  Hontoya  also  published  a  vocabulary. 
— ^Between  the  rivers  Doce  and  Pardo^  and  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  province  of  Minas 
Geraes,  we  find  the  Botocudoa,  whom  Sonth^ 
derives  from  the  south,  50  years  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Europeans,  and  who  have  a  language 
of  their  own.  Being  deprived  of  the  free  use 
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of  the  lower  lip  by  a  custom,  once  almost 
universal,  but  now  going  out  of  &shion,  of 
loading  it  with  a  wo<xLen  omamenL  t^ey  utter 
many  nasal  and  other  peculiar  sounds,  althou(^ 
scarcely  any  gutturals ;  they  use  a  great  many 
vowels,  but  confound  many  uticnlations,  as 
t  and  4  And  2)  n,  and  r,  together ;  for  instance, 
Tam,  or  Talu,  God.  Most  of  their  words 
are  monoflyllabic  They  have  many  onoma* 
topoaias  and  various  figurative  expressions, 
and  they  double  many  words ;  thus,  tMc^nae^ 
seagull;  ^n^-m^,  woodpecker.  There  are  two 
oases,  nominative  and  oblique,  as  taru-ii^ 
(courser  of  heaven),  the  sun ;  taru^iep  (heaven- 
rest),  the  moon.  The  plural  and  comparative 
are  denoted  by  nthuj  more ;  the  superlative  by 
yikaram^  most  In  ooi\jugation  there  are  two 
moods,  infinitive  and  psjrtioiples.  There  is  no 
substantive  verb;  thus:  he  mungy  he  gone;  e 
reha,  it  good,  &a  Among  the  Brazilian  tongues 
is  that  of  the  Oamacans  on  the  river  Pardo, 
in  the  province  of  Bahia,  with  extremely  Ions 
words,  very  abrupt  peculiar  final  sounds,  and 
many  gutturals ;  and  that  of  the  Hacharis  in 
Porto  Seguro,  with  most  peculiar  palatals  and 
many  nasals.  For  materials  on  the  Brarilian 
languages,  see  the  works  of  Lery  (1578) ;  Mi- 
miani,  on  the  Eiriris  (1695) ;  F.  de  Azara  (1781) ; 
Prince  Maximilian  of  Iseuwied  (1815-'17) ; 
Spix  and  Martins  (1817-'20);  Yon  Esohwege's 
vocabularies  of  the  Puris,  Ooroado8|,  Ooropos, 
^. ;  and  the  travels  of  D^Orbigny  and  Aufuste 
St.  Hilaire. — ^The  Arancanian  or  Ohiliaugn, 
Chili  language,  formerly  extended  more  norai- 
ward,  and  is  spoken  by  the  Moluches  (or  Aucas), 
consisting  of  the  Picunches,  from  Ooquimbo  as 
far  as  Santiago,  by  the  Puelohes  about  Mendoze 

gS.  of  the  Cordillera),  by  the  HuUliches  on  the 
iobio  and  Yaldivia,  and  by  the  independent 
Aucas  in  the  south  of  Chili,  with  dialectic  vari- 
ations. This  is  probably  the  most  harmonious 
and  the  most  cultivated  language  amone  the 
indigenous  races ;  its  purity  and  elegance  oeing 
so  <merished,  that  even  a  preacher  is  often  up- 
braided by  his  hearers  if  he  commits  a  solecism 
in  his  sermon.  It  is  written  with  the  whole 
Spanish  alphabet,  and  has  beside  a  nasal  n  and 
«  as  in  French.  In  the  nortli,  d  and  r  are  used 
for  9,  and  conversely  in  the  south.  Words  end 
in  vowels  and  in  the  mild  consonants,  h,  d,  g,  /, 
2,  m,  ft,  r;  only  about  20  in  s  or  s.  There  is  no 
Mnder ;  the  sifoas  of  sexes  are  aleOy  male,  and 
doTM,  female.  The  cases  are  three:  41i,  genitive; 
mOy  meuj  ablative ;  en{^  instrumental.  Dual, 
engu;  plural,  tea,  engn,  or  by  prefixing  ««,  or 
intercalating  gue  between  adjective  and  substan- 
tive. Persons:  inche,  I;  eimi,  thou;  tepe,  he; 
dual:  eimu,  1st;  eimiy  2d;  teyenga,  8d;  plural: 
inehiliy  we;  eimuy  you;  teyengn,  they.  Personal 
flufBxes  to  verbs:  1,  n;  2,  imi;  8,  i;  dual,  ytt, 
imuy  ingu;  plural,  in,  tmu,  ingu.  The  imper* 
feet  tense  is  formed  by  intercaUiting  ht,  the  past 
perfect  by  aye,  the  pluperfect  by  uyebu;  fhture, 
1st,  a,  2d,  ayea;  aorist,  1st,  dbu,  2d,  uyeabu. 
The  infinitive  ends  in  n;  gerunds  in  yum,  a2, 
ydbum;  the  participle  active  in  In,  passive  in 
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si;  the  conjan<^re  in  li,  optative  in  liehi; 
passive  voice  in  rigen  (thus,  ai&n,  to  love;  oifin- 
gen^  to  be  loved);  ne^pation  intercalates  la  (im* 
perative  fuif  co^jnnctive  no%  &o.  A^ectives 
are  formed  by  the  suffix  geti.  There  are  more 
than  20  forms  of  transition  for  all  sorts  of  modi- 
fications in  tiie  verb  (more  than  In  the  Altado 
langnages).  In  short,  some  of  the  best  traits  of 
the  Inoo-Enropean  and  the  polysvnthetic  lan- 
guages are  combined  in  the  Ohilidagn.  It  has 
geometrical  terms,  and  is  skilfully  employed  as 
a  rhetorical  and  poetical  idiom.  There  are 
grammars  and  vocabularies  by  L.  de  Valdivia 
(Lima,  1608),  A.  Febres  (1766),  and  B.  Have- 
stadt  (Monster,  1777).  The  tribe  of  the  Boroar 
nos  is  almost  white. — ^The  brave  and  gigantic 
Patagonians  (Tohuelhets)  are  divided  into  sev- 
erid  tribes,  sudi  as  the  Tchuei-cunny  (South- 
men),  Tchuan-cunny  (North-men),  &o.  Pigar 
fetta  collected  some  of  their  vocables.  It  is 
supposed  that  an  idiom  similar  to  theirs  is 
spoKen  by  the  Yacanacus,  who  inhabit  Terra  del 
Fuego  and  the  southern  margin  of  the  ^ntinent, 
as  well  as  tbe  Brunswick  peninsula,  whom  Bou- 
gainville named  Pecherais  (fishers),  and  whose 
idiom  Weddell  believed  to  resemble  the  Hebrew. 
See  Ludewig,  ^*  Literature  of  American  Aborigi- 
nal Languages,'^  with  addition  (London,  1858). 
INDICTMENT.  In  the  old  law  books  this 
word  is  written  endictment  and  enditement; 
and  it  is  said  to  be  derived,  through  the  French 
enditementf  enditer,  from  the  Latin  indicare^  to 
point  out ;  or,  as  some  suppose,  from  indicere 
aicA  indictus.  An  indictment  is  defined  by  Judge 
Story,  in  his  *^  Ck)mmentaries  upon  the  Consti- 
tution," to  be  **a  written  accusation  of  an  of- 
fence, preferred  to,  and  presented  upon  oath  as 
true  Dy,  a  grand  jury  at  the  suit  of  the  gov- 
ernment.'^ Indictments  are  to  be  preferred  in 
criminal  matters,  and  in  those  alone  which  con- 
cern the  public  wel&re.  They  lie  then  for  all 
treasons  and  felonies,  for  all  misprisions,  that  is, 
concealments  of  treasons  and  felonies,  and  for 
all  misdemeanors  of  a  public  nature.  Among 
such  misdemeanors  may  be  mentioned,  for  ex- 
ample, disturbances  of  the  peace,  assault  and 
botteiy,  libels,  peijury.  conspiracies,  and  public 
nuisances.  So,  too,  wnatever  outrages  decenpy 
or  is  ii^urious  to  the  public  morals  is  an  indict- 
able m&lemeanor.  Upon  information  by  parties 
who  are  cognizant  of  the  criminal  acts  alleged,  an 
indictment  is  framed  by  the  proper  prosecuting 
officers,  and  laid  before  the  grand  jury.  If  the 
jurors,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  do  not  find  ^a 
true  bill,"  the  party,  if  in  custody,  is  entitled  to 
be  discharged  without  further  answer.  If  the 
bill,  on  the  contrary,  be  found  to  be  a  true  biH, 
it  is  returned  into  court,  and  the  party  stands 
indicted  and  may  be  required  to  answer  to  the 
charges  made  against  him.  <See  Jtirt.)  In 
respect  to  its  form,  the  indictment  is  intended 
to  DC  aplun  and  certain  narrative  of  the  offisnce 
charged,  and  of  the  necessary  cn*cumstances  that 
concur  to  ascertain  and  define  the  fact  audits  na- 
ture* It  can  perhaps  be  no  longer  made  a  reproaeh 
to  the  law  that  it  demands,  in  the  words  of 


OUef  Justice  Hale,  "  unseemly  niceties"  in  the 
framing  of  indictments,  and  yet  the  reason  for 
and  requirement  of  singular  exactness  still  re- 
miun.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  plain  right 
of  the  accused  to  know  that  he  has  been  legrily 
indicted.  To  this  intent^  the  bill  must  show  with 
reasonable  certainty  that  it  was  presented  to  and 

Srooeeds  from  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
1  the  case;  that  the  place  wliere  it  was  found 
was  within  its  jurisdiction ;  and  lastly,  that  it  was 
found  upon  the  oaths  of  at  least  12  jurors,  who 
must  further  appear  to  have  been  of  the  county 
or  other  limits  of  the  court's  jurisdiction.  The 
insertion  of  the  jurors'  names  is  not  necessary. 
The  indictment  must  be  certain  as  to  the  name 
of  the  accused,  and  diould  repeat  it  with  every 
distinct  allegation.  In  general  a  mistake  in  the 
name  is  fatal,  though  a  mere  misspelling  of  it, 
if  the  sound  be  rendered  aright^  may  not  vitiate 
the  indictment.  The  defendant  must  also  be 
described  by  his  profession  or  occupation,  and 
with  the  addition  of  the  town  or  city  and  coun- 
ty of  his  residence.  If  several  joined  in  the 
commission  of  the  ofifence,  as  in  assault  or  rob- 
bery, all  may  be  joined  in  the  bill,  or  each  may 
be  indicted  separately.  Yet  when  the  crime  is 
in  its  nature  distinct  and  individual,  as  peijuiy 
or  the  utterance  of  blasphemous  or  aeditioos 
words,  there  can  be  no  joinder,  though  several 
were  guilty  of  the  same  offence.  The  time  aD<! 
place  of  every  material  fact  must  be  distinctly 
averred.  Generally,  however,  it  is  not  necessa- 
ry to  prove  the  commission  of  the  offence  at  the 
precise  place  and  time  laid.  It  is  sufficient,  if 
it  apnear  to  have  been  committed  witliin  the 
jurisaiction  of  the  court,  and  on  any  day  previ- 
ous to  the  finding  of  the  bill,  if  that  fall  within 
the  period  during  which  the  ofBance  may  be 
prosecuted.^  If  however  the  time  or  place  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  crime,  a  variance  in  eitiier 
respect  between  the  charge  and  the  proof  is  fatal 
If  it  be  necessary  to  cite  written  instruments, 
their  dates  must  be  truly  stated.  The  date  is 
also  material  when  a  period  for  prefeiring  indict- 
ments is  prescribed  by  law,  or  when  statutes  of 
limitations  are  involved.  In  the  statement  of 
the  offence,  the  indictment  must  recite  explidHy 
the  facts  which  constitute  the  alleged  crime, 
and  not  merely  their  supposed  legu  bearing. 
It  is  the  simple  office  of  the  bill  to  exhibit  the 
facts.  If  there  be  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
crime  charged,  that  will  be  judicially  recognised 
by  the  court  as  their  le^^  consequence.  A 
particular  offence  must  be  alleged.  To  dmrge 
the  defendant  with  one  of  two  offences  dis- 
junctively, as  "forged  or  caused  to  be  forged," 
IS  insufficient;  and  so  it  is  to  describe  him  as  a 
general  offender,  as  "common  thief"  or  "com- 
mon slanderer."  Tet  one  may  be  indicted  as  a 
'^  common  barretor,"  or  as  a  "  keeper  of  a  com- 
mon bawdy  house,"  for  in  these  cases  the  habit- 
ual character  makes  the  particular  offence. — ^In 
the  description  of  some  crimes  certain  technical 
words  and  terms  must  be  employed;  thus. 
"  traitorously"  in  indictments  for  treason,  and 
"feloniously"  in  all  changes  of  felony;   "kill 
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nnd  murder'*  in  charging  murder,  and  "  took 
and  carried  away'*  in  a  caae  of  simple  larceny. 
In  indictments  under  statutes  it  is  sufficient  to 
descnl>e  the  offence  in  the  words  of  the  statute. 
The  indictment  must  conclude  in  the  prescribed 
form,  where  that  is  given  by  the  state  constitu- 
tion. It  is  flenerallr  in  the  words,  *'  against  the 
peace  and  dignity"  of  the  state  or  common- 
wealth. 

INDIES,  East.    See  East  Indies. 

INDIES,  West.  See  AimLuss,  and  Wbst 
Indibs. 

INDIGO,  a  vegetable  dye  stuff  of  great  im- 
portance, known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name 
of  indieum^  from  its  being  brought  into  Europe 
from  India.  The  same  name  appears  also  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  article  India  ink.  but 
in  this  case  usually  qualified  by  the  epithet 
nigrum.  So  little  was  known  of  the  real  na- 
ture of  this  substance,  which  for  centuries  had 
been  employed  in  painting  and  dyeing,  that  as 
late  as  the  year  1705  it  was  spoken  of  as  a  min- 
eral in  letters  patent  issued  in  Halberstadt,  in 
Germany ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  correct 
but  discredited  observations  of  Marco  Polo  made 
in  the  Idth  century.  The  use  of  indigo  in  dyeing 
was  probably  introduced  into  Italy  as  early  as  the 
11th  century.  As  the  art  was  improved  by  the 
Italians,  indigo  took  the  place  of  the  native 
woad.  With  the  establishment  of  direct  trade 
with  India  by  sea,  supplies  of  the  article  were 
more  easily  obtained,  and  after  the  discovery 
of  America  a  similar  product  was  brought  from 
the  new  world.  Francisco  Hernandez  speaks 
of  it  as  in  use  by  the  Mexicans,  the  pigment  be- 
ing called  by  the  names  mohuiui  inatieuohuill% 
si^ifying  the  same  as  the  Latin  name  for  the 
article,  eoeruleum.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  the  importations  of  indigo  from  the 
East  Indies  into  Holland  assumed  no  little  im- 
portance. In  1681  there  was  brought  by  7  ves- 
sels 838,545  lbs.,  estimated  to  be  worth  $500,- 
000.  Three  ships  that  arrived  in  April,  1688, 
brought  indigo  valued  at  2,046,000  rix  dollars. 
Its  introduction  was  a  matter  of  great  complaint 
by  the  Germans  on  account  of  its  superseding 
the  indigenous  woad.  Its  use  was  prohibited 
by  Uie  diet  in  1577,  and  the  article  was  de- 
nounced under  the  name  of  the  deviPs  dye  as  a 
pernicious,  deceitful,  corrosive  substance.  The 
people  of  Nuremberg,  who  cultivated  woad, 
enacted  a  law  compelling  the  dyers  to  take  an 
oath  annually  not  to  use  indigo,  and  this  they 
were  still  obliged  to  do  long  f^er  the  dye  was 
in  universal  use.  By  the  French  government 
the  use  of  indigo  was  forbidden  in  the  province 
of  Languedoc  in  1598,  and  the  law  was  long 
enforced.  A  similar  outcry  was  raised  against 
it  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  in 
1581  it  was  condemned  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  persons  were  authorized  to  search  for  and 
destroy  it  and  logwood  also  in  any  dye  house. 
This  law  remained  in  force  nearly  a  century. — 
Indigo  is  a  product  of  numerous  plants,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  leguminoMj  and  indigenous  to 
the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Amer- 


ica. The  genus  indigo/era  contains  at  least 
60  species  which  yield  It,  of  which  the  tincto- 
ria  produces  the  mostj  and  the  jmudo-tinetoria 
the  Dcst.  The  /.  anil  is  the  most  productive  of 
the  American  species.  It  is  also  obtained  from 
other  genera,  as  from  the  itatia  tinetoria  or  woad 
of  Europe,  nerium  tinetorium  of  Hindostan, 
Wrightia  tinetoria  of  the  East  Indies,  haptina 
tinetoria  of  the  United  States,  and  many  others. 
These  plants  contain  the  coloring  principle  in 
their  leave^  in  the  form  of  a  colorless  sub- 
stance which  is  brought  out  and  rendered  ap- 
parent by  its  oxidation  as  the  leaves  dry,  or  is 
developed  by  submitting  sreen  leaves  to  a  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  and  oxidation.  The  7. 
tinetoria  is  cultivated  both  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  4  or  6  or  even 
6  feet,  in  a  bushy  stem  proceeding  from  a  root 
about  }  of  an  inch  thick  and  a  foot  in  length. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate  and  the  flowers  papilio- 
naceous, both  these  and  the  pods  usuallv  oc- 
curring with  tiie  leguminous  order  of  plants. 
The  seeds  are  sown  in  March  and  April  in  a 
light  soil,  and  harrowed  in.  Weeds  are  removed 
when  they  appear,  but  after  a  few  showers  the 
plants  cover  the  ^nnd,  keeping  out  all  other 
vegetation.  Before  thev  liave  reached  their 
fnU  height  the  plants  should  be  cut,  always 
early  in  the  morning,  and  carried  the  same  day 
to  the  factory.  Here  they  are  liud  at  once  in 
a  great  stone  cistern  some  20  feet  square  and  8 
feet  deep,  capable  of  holding  5,000  to  8,000  lbs. 
of  plants.  Hurdles  are  placed  upon  them,  and 
heavy  beams  are  laid  across  these  and  secured 
to  the  sides  of  the  vat,  the  object  beingto  keep 
the  plants  down  when  they  swell.  Water  is 
then  admitted  so  as  to  cover  the  plants.  Fer- 
mentation soon  commences,  and  may  be  allowed 
to  go  on  for  10  to  14  hours,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  plants,  the  temperature,  and 
weather.  The  liquor  is  in  commotion  as  if 
boiling ;  frothy  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
their  color,  first  white,  becomes  grayish  blue 
and  then  deep  purple,  and  finaUy  a  copper- 
colored  scum  covers  the  surface.  When  the 
agitation  subsides  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  a 
lower  vat;  and  the  beams  and  hurdles  being 
removed  fr*om  the  upper  one,  the  steeped  plants 
are  taken  out  to  be  dried  for  fuel,  and  the  vat 
is  prepared  for  another  charge  of  fresh  plants. 
Into  the  lower  cistern  a  number  of  men,  com- 
monly 6,  enter  and  beat  up  the  liquid  with  their 
hands  or  with  paddles  till  the  coloring  matter 
begins  to  appear  in  small  atoms.  This  may  re- 
quire H  hours.  The  appearance  of  a  precipitate 
fine  as  small  sand,  leaving  the  water  clear,  in- 
dicates favorable  progress;  the  beating  is  then 
discontinued,  and  the  vat  is  left  a  few  hours  for 
the  indigo  to  subside.  The  liquor  is  then  run 
off  from  an  upper  vent,  and  after  this  the  indigo 
from  a  lower  one ;  or  the  latter  is  sometimes 
left  in  part  as  the  water  is  drained  away,  and  is 
tiien  gathered  up  by  a  person  entering  the  vat 
for  the  purpose.  Lime  and  gum  have  been  em- 
ployed to  hasten  the  precipitation,  but  their  use 
IS  considered  objectionable  from  their  supposed 
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iDjorious  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  indigo. 
The  pnlpy  precipitate  is  next  freed  by  standing 
in  another  cistern  from  more  of  the  water  mixed 
with  it,  and  is  then  passed  throngh  a  strainer 
into  a  boiler,  in  which  it  is  heated  to  eballition, 
and  by  some  kept  boiling  for  5  or  6  hoars.  Be- 
ing freed  from  sonm,  it  is  drawn  off  into  a  vat, 
from  which,  after  subsiding,  more  water  is  taken 
off  the  top,  and  the  rest  is  removed  to  the  drip- 
ping vat,  a  wooden  case  having  its  floor  per^ 
forated  with  holes  and  covered  with  a  woollen 
cloth.  The  liquor  passes  through  this  filter, 
and  the  operation  is  completed  by  subjecting 
the  residue  to  the  action  of  a  press,  which 
causes  it  to  be  left  behind  in  a  square  cake  of 
the  shape  of  the  case  which  contains  it.  This 
cake  retains  its  form  when  the  sides  of  the  case 
are  removed,  and  being  thus  exposed  it  is  cut 
by  a  wire  into  04  square  blocks.  These  are  laid 
out  upon  hurdles  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  left 
for  several  days  or  weeks  locked  up  in  the  drv- 
ing  house  before  packing.  By  the  other  meth- 
od the  leaves  separated  from  the  stems  are 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  stored.  When  a 
lar^  quantity  is  collected  they  are  infused  with 
6  times  their  bulk  of  water,  and  stirred  for  2 
hours  till  the  leaves  all  sink.  The  liquor  is  then 
drawn  off,  beaten,  and  further  treated  as  in  the 
process  already  described. — The  Asiatic  com- 
mercial indiffo  is  brought  from  the  several  ports 
of  India,  and  from  Java  and  Manila.  It  differs 
much  in  quality  and  in  shades  of  color.  The  best 
Bengal  indigo  shipped  from  Calcutta  is  the  super- 
fine or  light  olue,  in  cakes  of  cubical  form,  so  light 
as  to  fioat  upon  water,  friable,  soft,  of  clean  frac- 
ture, and  of  beautiful  copper  color  when  rubbed 
with  the  nail.  Other  qualities  are  of  shades  of 
violet,  red,  and  copper  color.  The  African  indi- 
goes  from  Egypt  and  Senegal  are  fine  blues,  but 
generally  contaminated  with  earthy  matters. 
The  best  of  the  American  qualities,  as  some  of 
those  from  Guatemala  and  Caracas,  are  equal  to 
the  best  Bengal.  These  countries  famish  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  indigo  of  commerce. 
The  southern  portion  of  the  United  States  ex- 
ported annually  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  about  134,000  lbs.  of  indigo,  worth  62 
cts.  per  lb. ;  but  the  product  has  now  fallen  off 
so  that  only  about  $3,000  worth  is  shipped.  Thft 
shipments  from  the  East  Indies  are  estimated  at 
18,000,000  lbs.,  worth  there  from  50  cts.  to  $1.25 

Ser  lb.  The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United 
tates  in  the  year  ending  June  80,  1858,  direct 
from  the  British  East  Indies,  was  $400,000,  in- 
direct ma  England  about  $200,000,  and  nam  the 
Philippine  islands  over  $280,000;  total  value  of 
the  imports,  $946,083.  Of  these,  about  $400,- 
000  worth  was  reSxported,  chiefly  to  Belgium 
and  Germany.  The  imports  of  England  and 
France  are  rated  at  about  $6,000,000  worth 
each.  The  natural  advantages  of  the  southern 
states  for  the  crop  are  regarded  by  many  as 
quite  equal  to  those  of  India ;  and  its  culture  is 
strongly  advocated  by  some  in  order  to  multi- 
ply the  resources  of  the  country.  (See  De  Bow's 
*' Industrial  Resources,''  vol.  iii.  p.  60.)— The 


coloring  matter  of  indigo,  called  pure  indigo  or 
indigo  blue,  usually  constitutes  nearly  50  per 
cent,  of  the  commercial  article,  which  may  be 
obtained,  as  Ohevreul  recommended,  by  dis- 
solvine  out  what  is  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
then  that  which  alcohol  will  remove,  and  final- 
ly what  hydrochloric  acid  will  take  up.  The 
residue  is  pure  indigo,  and  any  silica  that  may 
be  present.  Various  methods  are  adopted  by 
different  chemists  for  determining  more  exact- 
ly than  by  the  above  rude  process  the  propor- 
tions of  indigo  blue  in  samples  of  indigo,  some 
reducing  the  coloring  matter  by  deoxidizing 
agents  to  indigo  white,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  its  original  condition  in  the  plants, 
and  then  precipitating  and  coUectinff  this.  Thus 
Dr.  Dana  dissolves  the  indigo  by  bouing  in  caus- 
tic soda  with  cautious  addition  of  protocliloride 
of  tin ;  the  insoluble  portion  being  then  sepa- 
rated, bichromate  of  potash  recovers  and  throws 
down  the  indigo  blue,  which  when  washed  with 
hydrochloric  acid  is  collected  and  weighed. 
Others  adopt  the  plan  of  first  taking  up  impu- 
rities by  a  succession  of  appropriate  solvents; 
these  impurities  are  chiefly  resinous  and  gum- 
my matters.  The  pure  indigo  has  also  been 
obtained  by  another  process  dependent  on  its 
property  of  volatilizing  at  the  temperature  of 
about  550^  F.,  and  condensing  in  needle-shaped 
and  prismatic  crystnls.  The  operation  is  hast- 
ened by  mixing  the  indigo  with  water  and  twice 
its  weight  of  plaster  of  raris  to  a  paste,  which 
is  spread  on  an  iron  plate.  Heated  over  a  spirit 
lamp,  the  steam  and  vapor  of  indigo  separate 
together,  and  the  latter  collects  in  beautifal 
velvety  crystals  upon  the  surface  of  the  mass. 
The  pure  substance  melts  nearly  at  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  sublimes,  and  is  also  c^- 
red  and  decomposed  at  about  the  same.  It  also 
ignites  and  bums  with  a  bright  flame,  giving 
off  much  smoke.  The  crystals  have  a  beautiM 
and  intense  copper  color,  and  when  in  thin 

Slates  they  present  by  transmitted  light  a  splen- 
id  blue.  Their  composition  is  represented  by 
the  formula,  OieHsOaN.  The  substance  resists 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  action  of  the  ordi- 
nary solvents  (sulphuric  acid  excepted),  unless 
it  be  first  deoxidized,  when  it  readily  dissolves  in 
alkalies.  The  conversion  into  colorless  in^go, 
though  called  oxidation,  appears  to  be  rather 
an  accession  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Liebig,  unites  with  one  of  the  oxygen 
present,  giving  to  the  compound  the  composi- 
tion of  a  hydrate,  represented  by  the  formula, 
CisHftNO-fHO,  the  indigo  blue  in  this  case  be- 
ing an  oxide  of  the  same  body,  OuHftNO.  The 
facility  with  which  the  change  is  effected,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  the  indigo  regains  its 
blue  color  and  insolubility  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  admirably  adapt  the  substance  for  use  as  a 
dye.  It  is  applied  in  the  solvent  state  to  the 
fabric  steeped  in  the  liquid;  and  when  the 
cloth  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  insoluble  sub- 
stance is  developed  with  its  characteristic  color 
and  fixed  in  the  nbres.-~Sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
indigo  blue  without  cluuigiQg  its  color  to  red, 
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the  usual  action  of  acids  upon  vegetable  bines ; 
aad  when  the  substance  is  digested  for  8  days 
with  15  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a 
deep  blue  pasty  mass  is  obtained,  which  dis^ 
solves  conipletely  in  water,  and  under  the  name 
of  sulphindylic  acid,  or  more  properly  hyposul- 
phoindigotic  acid,  is  often  used  m  dyeing,  and 
also  in  Uie  manufacture  of  the  blue  inks.  Many 
other  beautiful  and  highly  interesting  bodies 
result  from  this  chemicd  change,  and  still  more 
from  the  oxidation  of  indigo  blue;  and  still 
another  series  from  its  treatment  with  the  al- 
kalies. These  have  received  much  attention 
from  eminent  chemists,  and  are  particularly 
treated  in  Dumas'  TraiU  de  chimie  appliquie 
aux  arUf  voL  viii.,  in  Brande^s  ''Manual  of 
Chemistry,"  and  in  Muspratt^s  "Chemistry." 
— Indigo  has  been  introduced  as  a  remedial 
agent  in  medicine,  especially  in  epilepsy,  hys- 
teria, infantine  convulsions,  and  other  diseases, 
but  whether  with  advantageous  results  is  ques- 
tionable. Its  physiological  action  appears  to 
be  that  of  an  irritant  to  the  alimentaiy  mucous 
membrane. 

INDIGO  BIRD  (cyanoipiga  cyanea^  Baird), 
a  North  American  nnch  of  a  blue  color,  tinged 
with  ultramarine  on  the  head,  throat,  and  mid- 
dle of  breast,  and  elsewhere  with  verdigris 
green ;  lores  and  angle  of  chin  velvet  black,  and 
wing  feathers  brown  edged  with  bluish  brown. 
The  length  is  about  b\  inches,  and  the  extent 
of  wings  7i;  the  fem^e  is  smaller,  and  of  a 
yellowish  brown  color,  with  the  wings  darker. 
It  is  found  in  the  eastern  United  States,  as  far 
as  the  Missouri,  and  south  to  Goatemala;  it  ar- 
rives in  the  southern  states  from  Mexico  and 
Central  America  about  the  middle  of  April  with 
the  painted  finch  {C.  eiru\  and  like  this  is 
caugnt  in  traps  for  sale.  It  prefers  open  places 
on  the  edges  of  woods ;  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
high  tree,  it  delights  to  sing  its  clear  and  sweetly 
modnlatea  strain,  consisting  of  8  or  10  notes. 
Though  less  handsome  than  the  painted  finch, 
its  shape  is  elegant  and  compact,  and  its  man- 
ners verv  lively,  so  that  it  is  in  request  as  a 
cage  bird.  The  nest  is  made  among  the  rankest 
grass,  and  the  eggs,  4  to  C,  are  blue,  with  a  spot 
or  two  of  purple  on  the  larger  end.  They  mi- 
grate southward  in  the  autumn.  The  food 
consists  of  small  seeds  and  insecta 

INDO-CHINA,  that  portion  of  Asia  which 
lies  between  Hindostan  and  China,  or  between 
lat.  T  to  26*  N.  and  long.  W  to  108''  K  It 
was  formerly  called  Further  India,  or  India  be- 
yond the  Ganges.  Its  present  name  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  part  of  this  region  was  once 
subject  to  China,  and  its  population  exhibit 
many  characteristics  both  of  Chinese  and  Hin- 
doos. Thibet  and  Assam  bound  it  on  the  N., 
China  on  the  N.  K,  and  Bengal  on  the  N.  W. 
In  every  other  direction  it  is  bounded  by  the 
ocean,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  isthmus 
to  the  B.  which  connects  it  with  the  Malayan 
peninsula.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  1,000,000 
sq.  m.  Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion. 
The  principal  political  divisions  are  Burmah, 


Siam,  Laos,  Anam,  and  the  British  provinces 
of  Aracan,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserim,  all  of  which 
are  described  in  separate  articles. 

INDO-CHINESE  LANGUAGES,  the  tonffues 
spoken  in  the  Trans-Gangetic  peninsula.  The 
nations  S.  of  Assam,  Tliibet,  Yun-nan,  and 
Quang-si,  and  N.  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  form 
a  group  of  transition  between  the  Caucasian, 
Mongolic,  and  Malay  races.  In  language  they 
are  related  to  the  Chinese  and  Thibetans,  and 
in  religion,  being  Buddhists,  to  ancient  India. 
There  are  4  groups.  L  The  Burmese  (Marama, 
Mranma,  or  Miamma,  pronounced  Byamma^. 
The  Chinese  call  them  So-mien,  and  give  their 
empire,  which  was  formed  by  the  conquest  of 
Siam,  Aracan,  and  Pegu,  the  name  of  Mien-tien. 
They  dwell  along  the  upper  and  middle  course 
of  the  Irrawaddy.  A  dialect  of  their  language 
is  spoken  in  Aracan  (Rakhain,  pronounced  Ta- 
khain),  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Mtig  (saint) 
by  the  Bengalese.  A  sub-dialect  is  spoken  on 
the  island  of  Chednba.  The  Aracan  dialect  is 
richer  than  its  neighbors  in  Pali  elements.  *  An- 
other dialect  of  Burmese  in  Pegu  (Moan),  be- 
tween the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Salwin,  was  origi- 
nally a  different  language,  rich  in  literature.  A 
similar  idiom  is  said  to  exist  on  the  island  of 
Carnicobar.  Other  dialects  are  those  of  the 
To  (Ro)  tribes  in  the  northern  mountains,  re- 
sembling that  of  Aracan ;  Taneng-sari  in  Tenas- 
serim,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Siam,  with  many 
ancient  words ;  Passuko,  Moplu,  Kuki  (almost 
like  the  Burmese),  &c.  Most  of  these  dialects 
contidn  many  Thibetoid  polysyllabic  words, 
which  are  uttered  staccato  as  if  they  were 
phrases  of  monosyllables ;  for  the  rest  of  the 
words  are  monosyllables.  Althongh  the  Bur- 
mese and  its  dialects  contain  many  gutturals, 
nasals,  and  6  aspirates,  they  are  melodious, 
and  sentences  close  with  a  musical  cadence. 
Tones  or  synonymes  determine  many  significa- 
tions. There  are  many  tropes  and  periphrases. 
Sit  signifies,  for  instance,  light  and  beauty,  Hi- 
pah  beauty-mouth,  i, «.,  lips;  wood-glory  means 
flower ;  weight-child,  little  weight,  Ac.  Mon- 
tegatio  supposes  that  there  is  a  combination  of 
languages ;  for  the  articles,  numerals,  Ac,  are 
twofold.  The  conjugation  and  other  fiexions  are 
poor.  Clearness  of  speech  is  supplied  by  ffreat 
circumlocutions,  especially  in  the  idiom  of  eti- 
auette  toward  superiors.  The  best  works  on 
tne  language  are :  Carpanius,  Alphabetum  Bar- 
manum  Regni  Ava  (Rome,  1776) ;  Paullino  a  S. 
Bartolomeo,  Mumi  Borgiani  Codices  Peguenr 
«M,  Siumenses,  &c.  (Rome,  1793);  Francis  Bu- 
chanan ^*  On  the  Languages  of  Burma;"  Charles 
Lane,  English  and  Burmese  dictionary  (Calcut- 
ta, 1841).  II.  Siamese  (Thai,  freemen;  called  by 
the  Burmese,  Chinese,  ^c,  Shan,  and  by  the 
Avans  Myetapshan  or  SlQan).  They  are  the 
most  civilized  people  of  eastern  Asia.  Within 
the  northern  part  of  that  area  is  Laos  (apart 
of  which  belongs  to  the  following  group),  from 
which  both  the  Burmese  and  the  Siamese  re- 
ceived Buddhism,  laws,  and  other  institutions. 
This  group  contains  the  following  languages  and 
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dialects,  yiz,  :  1,  of  the  That-Jhai  (great  Siamese) 
in  Laos,  substitatiiig  A  and  d  for  r  and  I  of  the 
next  groap,  widi  the  oldest  and  richest  Pali  lite- 
ratare,  and  enriched  by  manj  Burmese  and  Pali 
words ;  2,  of  the  Thai-noi  (little  Siamese),  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Meinam  and  on  the  golf  of 
Siam ;  8,  of  the  Hoy-thai,  on  the  table-land  of 
Mnneepoor  in  the  !N .  of  the  Burman  empire,  to 
the  yalley  of  the  Brahmapootra  on  the  W .,  and 
on  the  boundary  of  Ton-nan  in  the  £..  i,  e,,  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Gassay, 
where  thej  are  called  Hoggaln  (corrapted  hj  ns 
into  Heckley)  by  the  Bensalese ;  4,  of  the  Lok- 


powerful  Thai-lung,  near  Cassay.  A  dialect  is 
also  spoken  near  Pe^  another  on  the  island 
of  Junk-Ceylon,  and  m  the  Mergui  archipelago. 
These  dialects  consist  almost  entirely  of  mono- 
syllabic words;  the  many  Pali  and  Sanscrit 
words  are  more  altered  than  by  tlie  Burmese. 
There  are  also  many  Chinese,  and  especially 
Cantonese  words  in  them.  The  graphic  system 
is  derived  from  the  Devanagari,  and  contains 
87  characters  for  consonante,  14  for  yowels, 
and  6  for  diphthongs,  beside  signs  of  tones. 
Specimens:  raupen,  I  am,  and  we  are;  tang 
tang  lai  pen^  all  ye  are ;  tntia  tang  ma,  rau  kin 
sam  red  Uu,  time  you  come,  I  already  eat  cease 
haye — i.  d.,  when  you  came,  I  had  already  eat- 
en. The  Siamese  is  yery  rich  in  forms  of  eti- 
quette, using  8  words  for  I  and  we,  which  are 
fraduated  by  the  importance  of  the  person  spo- 
en  to.  See  Capt.  James  Low,  Siamese  gram- 
mar (Calcutta,  1828),  and  D.  J.  Pallegoix, 
Orammatica  Lingum  Thai  (Bangkok,  1850). 
in.  Anamese  (peace-people;  Chm.Ngan-nam), 
The  language  is  spoken  in  5  provinces :  1,  Ton- 
quin,  in  which  it  is  purest ;  in  the  district  of 
Lactho  there  is  a  peculiar  rude  dialect;  2, 
Cochin-China  (Chin.  Kun'tcheng-tching^  king- 
dom of  Tchiampa),  the  people  of  which  are 
a  mixture  of  descendants  of  a  Chinese  colony 
of  about  500,000,  who  settled  on  the  Me- 
kiang  216  years  B.  C,  with  the  ancient  in- 
habitants; 8,  Cambodia  (Chin.  Kanrfc^tehe)^ 
the  inhabitants  of  which  call  themselves  Cam- 
mer,  speaking  a  dialect  of  the  general  lan- 
guage; 4,  Laos  (Chin.  Mein-lao),  divided 
between  the  states  of  Burmah,  Siam,  and 
Anam ;  the  people  in  the  southern  region  caU 
themselves  Laigan ;  5,  Chiampa  (Gia-dinh-pha, 
or  Tchien-tham-bo),  or  Loi,  M'lor,  once  a  pow- 
erful state,  whose  inhabitants  formerly  dwelt 
m  Java,  and  now  inhabit  the  interior  moun- 
tains ;  tne  dialect  of  this  southern  district  differs 
very  much  from  the  general  language.  This 
general  Anamese  language  has  many  roots  of 
its  own,  especially  the  names  of  natural  objects. 
A  very  great  portion,  however,  consists  of  such 
as  Chinese  words,  more  or  less  altered  in  tone 
or  in  signification.  It  differs,  on  the  whole, 
no  more  from  the  Chinese  Mandarin  speech 
than  does  that  of  Fo-kien.  The  characters 
used  in  writing  amount  to  about  8,000  sino- 


grams, somewhat  altered  or  differently  applied, 
and  mixed  with  An-nam-tse  (Anam  letters)  of 
Anamese  formation.  The  monosyllabic  words 
have  generally  5   tones   (desoeoding,   gra^ 


falling,  asking,  acate),  beside  the  plain  sotmd; 
thus,  ma  signifies,  according  to  intonation,  bot^ 
curse,  horse,  sepulchre,  or  cheeks;  ha  ha  ha  ba 
hahahOf  variously  sunff,  constitntes  the  phrase: 
*^  Three  lords  presented  (something)  contempt- 
ible (to  the)  forsaken  lady-love  (of  the)  ^rinoa." 
Vowels  abound,  and  many  words  end  m  con- 
sonants, as  in  the  Canton  dialect  The  grammar 
and  construction  are  like  the  Chinese.  Nnmerab: 
mdt,  1 ;  haif  2 ;  (a,  8 ;  hSn,  4 ;  nam^  5 ;  aitc,  6; 
hdyy7\  tdm,  8;  chin,  0;  miioi,  10;  Kai  m&di 
(2x10),  20,  &c.;  tram,  100;  ngdn,  1,000; 
mu6n,  100,000 ;  9eo,  1,000,000.  They  also  em- 
ploy Chinese  numerals.  Persons:  t6i,I;  mai 
thou;  no,  he.  By  prefixing  chung  (much)  to 
these  they  obtain  our  we,  you,  they.  But  the 
idiom  of  etiquette  is  nicely  shaded;  for  the  I  of 
the  king  is  trdm,  of  superiors  too  min^  of  in- 
feriors only  tH  (servant).  Thou  to  equals  is 
anh  (brother),  to  superiors  6ng  (roaster).  See 
Alex,  de  Rhode,  IHetianarium  Anamiticum^ 
lAuitanum  et  Latinum  (Rome,  1671);  Craw- 
fhrd's  ^  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  Siam,^  4a 
(London,  1828) ;  Pigneanx  and  Taberd,  Dh- 
tumarium  Anamitioo-Latinum,  with  a  gram- 
mar (2  yols.,  Serampore,  1888).  IV.  Rem- 
nants of  ancient  tribes,  living  among  the  moun- 
tains, with  dialects  of  the  aboriginal  languages, 
or  such  as  are  not  yet  sufficiently  explored. 
Such  are  the  half  savages  Kian,  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Burmah ;  Kuriang  (Karens),  between  Ava  and 
Pegu  and  in  the  north,  with  a  very  sibilant 
tongue ;  Play  (Tong-su),  in  the  delta  of  the  Lra- 
waddy;  the  Zahain^,  &c.;  and  various  tribes 
converted  to  Buddhism  and  half  civilized,  as 
Tchong  in  Siam,  Moi  (Ee-moy),  almost  blad^  a 
principal  people  in  the  N.  £.  of  Cambodia,  te. 
INDO-EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES,  one  of 
the  principal  families  into  which  the  tongues 
of  mankind  are  divided  by  linguists.  This  title, 
though  not  exactly  appropriate,  is  preferable 
to  Indo-Germanic,  Japhetic,  or  Mediterranean. 
Chr.  Lassen  proposed  the  term  Aryan,  as  op- 
posed to  that  of  Mlech'eh^qjati  (barbarian,  out- 
cast; see  Brahma,  yol.  iii.,  p.  616).  This  lin- 
Siistic  class  almost  coincides  with  ^e  ethnic  of 
lumenbach^s  Caucasian  race.  It  consists  of 
the  following  tiiree  groups:  A.  The  Asiatic, 
with  two  branches,  viz. :  1.  The  Aryan,  or  Cts- 
Gangetic  Indian,  headed  by  the  ^nscrit,  the 
sacred  language  of  the  Brahmins,  probably  never 
altogether  vernacular,  and  now  also  the  sacred 
language  of  the  Thibetan  and  Chinese  Brah- 
mins. Probably  coeval  with  this  or  its  esr- 
liest  ofispring,  the  Pali,  the  idiom  of  Buddha,  is 
now  employ^  in  religious  rites  and  books  by 
the  Buddhists  of  the  Trans-Gangetic  peninsula 
(see  Indo-Chcoesb  Lahouaoxs),  as  well  as  by 
those  of  Ceylon,  China,  and  Japan.  The  Pra- 
criti  (procreate,  natural,  vernacular,  worse)  yer- 
nacular  consisted  of  several  dialects,  such  as  the 
scenic  .Sauraseni,  Magadhi,  dec,  e^)ecially  the 
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dnmatio,  which  aroee  among  the  Maharnshtras 
and  Jainas.  (For  the  langoages  or  dialects 
now  spoken  in  India,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Dravidan,  see  Indian  Lanovaoss,  Asiatic.) 
The  Sanscrit  also  prodnoed  the  Malayized  Kayi 
(poet)  language  of  Java,  and  exerted  even  in 
the  remotest  times  an  influence  on  the  Malay 
as  far  as  New  Zealand  and  Madagascar.  2. 
Iranian  or  Medo-Persian,  whose  prototype  is  the 
old  Baotrian  or  Zend,  more  ancient  tnan  the 
Sanscrit,  the  sacred  idiom  of  Zoroaster  and  the 
Magi.  The  Pazend  was  a  dialect  of  this  lan- 
guage. The  Pehlovi  (or  Huzyaresh),  the  court 
language  of  the  Parthians,  was  affected  hy 
Semitio  influence.  The  principal  idiom  of  the 
Achfldmenian  inscriptions  (see  Ouneifoioc  In- 
eosipnoN^s)  must  have  prevailed  over  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Iranian  highland.  The  Parsee, 
used  at  the  court  of  the  Sassanidea,  prohahly 
living  yet  among  the  Guehres,  developed  itself 
ahont  the  beginning  of  our  era,  supplanting  the 
Pehlevi,  and,  being  altered  by  the  Arabic,  has 
produced  the  Neo-Persian.  This  is  the  most 
polished  of  the  living  languages  of  Asia,  was 
the  court  language  of  the  Great  Moguls  before 
the  Hindostanee,  and  is  spoken  beyond  Persia 
proper,  in  Turkestan  and  many  neighboring 
countries.  The  Iranian  element  seems  to  have 
been  an  important  constituent  in  the  Semitio 
tonffues  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  The  languages 
of  tne  Afghans  and  of  the  Eoords,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Belooches  and  of  the  Osaetes.  La- 
saans,  Lesgians,  Tcherkesses,  &c.,  tribes  oi  the 
Caucasus,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known  to  al- 
low of  a  strict  classification.  The  Armenian 
(Halk),  Geoi^n,  Ac,  have  some  analogies  with 
the  Aryan.  How  far  the  ancient  idioms  of  the 
Asiatic  Pelasgi  and  I^eleges,  those  of  the  Phry- 
gians, Lydians,  Oarians,  Mysians,  Lyciana,  and 
Cannians,  Pamphilians,  and  Matieni,  were  con- 
nected with  the  fiunily  under  consideration,  both 
among  themselves  and  with  its  branches  of  Eu- 
rope, is  not  yet  ascertained.  B.  The  group  of  S. 
W.  Europe  is  called  Thraoo-Pelasgian  by  some 
linguistB,  without  a  definite  conception  either 
of  its  signification  or  extent,  and  is  coardinated 
with  the  Geltia  The  ancient  languages  of 
Thrace,  Moesia,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Epirus, 
and  Ulyria,  still  await  their  CEdipus.  To  the 
Thraoo-Pelasgian  belong  the  two  most  illustrious 
of  all  tongues,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  (which 
see).  We  will  here  point  out  the  so  called 
daughters  of  the  Latin,  which  are :  Itdian, 
Boqmanio  rWallaohian),  Provencal,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Rhnto-Romanic  (or  Ladinic,  spoken 
in  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Bhine  and  Inn),  and 
French.  See  L.  Diefenbach,  Ueber  die  MomO' 
nuehen  SehfifUprach^n  (Leipsic,  1881) ;  0.  S. 
Schweizer,  FbrmatimiM  tdngua  Eomana  Bu9- 
tieofy  &c.  (Jena,  1689);  Fr.  Diez,  Qrammatih 
der  RonuinUeken  Svracktn  (Bonn,  1886-'44), 
and  Mj/fnologi$ehe8  WlhrterhuM  der  Bamanieehen 
JBjpraehen  (lQ6d).  The  Celtic  branch  is  treated  in 
our  articles  on  the  Bas-Breton,  Gaelic,  Erse. 
Irish,  and  Welsh  languages.  0.  The  group  of 
N.  E.  Europe,  oonsi^ing  of  two  branches,  viz. : 


1.  The  Teutonic  or  Germanic  in  a  wide 
sense,  which  may  be  divided  into  four  cate- 
gories, to  wit :  a,  the  ancient  or  Grothic,  akin 
to  the  Gepidic,  Bureundian,  dec.;  ft,  German 
in  a  more  restricted  sense,  subdivisible  into 
Franco-Theotlstic,  Alemannic^  Frisian,  &o. ;  «, 
Scandinavian  (see  Dxkmakk,  Ioblanb,  Nobse, 
and  Swxden);  d,  Germano-Normanic  or  Eng- 
lish. 2.  The  Lithuano-Slavic  (properly  Litvino- 
Slovenic),  wrongly  called  Saimatic  Jangpaffes. 
The  Lithuanian  and  its  nearest  kindred,  me  Let- 
tic,  also  pass  under  the  denomination  of  Baltic- 
Slavonian,  and  were  formerly  widely  extended 
toward  the  S.  and  S.  W.,  reaching  the  Gothic 
settlements.  The  organic  forms  of  this  language 
approach  nearer  the  Sanscrit  than  even  the  old 
ecclesiastic  idiom  of  the  Slavi.  In  later  times 
it  has  been  corrupted  by  German,  Finnic,  and 
Slavic;  so  that  the  Esthonians  are  sometimes 
classed  with  the  Tschudes.  Lettic  prevails  be- 
tween the  Ourische  Haff,  the  gulf  of  Fmland,  and 
Lake  Peipus,  and  is  mingled  with  Polish,  Rus- 
sian, and  Teutonic  elements,  in  the  regions  of 
the  lower  Dana,  Niemen,  and  upper  PregeL 
The  dialect  of  the  Prussians  (Pruczi)  becune 
extinct  in  the  16th  century.  The  Lithuanian 
is  distinguished  into  Prussian  and  Samaltian  (of 
Samogitia,  formerly  a  Polish  province),  the  for- 
mer being  spoken  in  E.  Prussia,  in  the  regions  of 
Merael,  Tilsit,  Ragnit,  Labau,  Insterburg:  in  a  part 
of  ancient  Poland,  and  in  Lithuania.  (See  Lrra- 
VANiA,  Lanouagb  OF.)  The  Slavic  languages 
which  wUl  be  treated  in  a  separate  artide,  extend 
from  their  contact  with  the  German  tongues  and 
with  the  Ilnnic,  Italian,  Magyar,  Skipetar,  Wal- 
lachian,  Greek,  and  Osmanli,  in  EuropcL  skirting 
the  Tartaric,  Thibetan,  MongoliOjana  Mantchoo 
areas,  partly  interrupted  by  the  Finnic  and  Tar- 
taric, over  the  Russian  empire,  even  into  North 
America;  occupying  a  great  portion  of  Austria, 
Turkey,  and  Prussia,  and  parts  of  Germany. 
They  are  separated  into  two  areas,  viz. :  a,  that 
of  the  Antes  or  eastern  Slavi,  comprising  the 
following  peoples:  Russians  and  Rusniaks 
(Rutheni),  Illyrian  Slavi  (Bulgarians,  Bosnians, 
Servians  or  Rascians,  Groats  or  Horvaths,  Sla- 
vonians, Dalmatians,  Ozemogorczi  or  Montene- 
grins, Gamians  or  Camiolians,  Grainians  or 
Oarinthians,  and  Styrian  Wends);  ft,  that  of 
the  Slavini,  or  western  Skvi,  viz.:  the  Poles 
(Lechs,  IJachi),  together  with  the  Masurea, 
Oassubes  m  Pomerania,  Goralci  (mountaineers) 
in  the  Carpathians,  the  Bohemians  (properly 
Cechs  or  Czechy),  with  the  Moravian  Han- 
naka,  the  Slovaks  of  Hungary,  the  Sorbo  or 
Sorabo-Wends  with  the  Lusatians,  the  Hallores 
in  Saxony  and  Prusna — on  the  upper  Spree, 
between  the  sources  of  the  Black  Elster  and 
of  the  Neisse,  in  the  Spree  forest,  and  on  the 
left  side  of  the  lower  EibcL  on  the  Jetze,  The 
works  of  P.  J.  Schafiarik,  Joachim  Lelewel, 
Bombrowski,  linde,  Ac,  treat  this  subject  in 
detail.  Imbedded  within  the  areas  of  B  and 
0  are  the  languages  of  the  Enscaldunao  (see 
Basques),  Magyars  (see  Hukoabt),  Suomo- 
li^en  (see  Fiklakd),  Skipetars  or  Albanians, 
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aad  Osmanlis  or  Turks,  and  the  Arabic  of  Ifol- 
ta;  all  of  them  of  a  parentage  different  from 
the  Indo-Eurc^an.  In  all  these  languages  and 
diideots,  amounting  to  about  85  in  Asia  and  to 
abont  80  in  Enrope,  the  common  roots  and  the 
common  organic  type  are  dednoible  by  means 
of  a  comparison  and  by  a  scmtiny  of  the  laws 
of  the  human  mind,  of  our  organs  of  speech 
and  of  hearing,  ou  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
laws  of  natural  objects  and  phenomena.  The 
so  called  mother  of  this  fiunily  has  distributed 
her  property  among  all  her  children,  without 
having  granted  the  whole  treasure  exclusively 
to  any.  The  Oelts  first  departed  westward,  proh* 
ably  before  the  Aryan  branch  had  split  into  In- 
dian an<]  Iranian;  and  at  different  times  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions  have  taken  place  in  all  the 
groups.  The  Indo-European  family  of  languages 
surpasses  all  others  in  the  following  character- 
istics, in  which  each  branch  more  or  less  shares. 
It  is  well  suited  for  the  formation  of  derivatives 
from  its  roots ;  it  adapts  itself  readily  to  logical 
or  grammatical  categories,  and  it  therefore  ac- 
commodates itself  to  conveying  the  nicest  shades 
of  meaning.  Produced  by  the  most  gifted  race, 
in  the  most  favorable  area  for  human  life  and 
action,  it  has  reciprocally  aided  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  race  above  all  others. — See  Sir 
William  Jones,  in  the  '^Asiatic  Researches;"  Fr. 
Schlegel,  Ueber  die  Sprachs  und  Weisheit  der 
Indier;  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Induehe  BibUotheh;  J. 
Elaproth,  A»ia  Polyglotta  ;  Adelungand  Vater, 
Mithridate$^  oder  aUgemeins  JS^aehenkunde ; 
Dorn,  Ueber  die  Vertoandeehaft  dee  pere,'ger» 
man,-ffrisch;-latein.  SpraoheyeUme  (Hamburg, 
1827);  Balbi,  ^t2aa«^n(^rapAi9'tM;Fr.Bopp, 
Vergleickejhde  Grammatik^  ^.  (Berlin,  1882- 
*02);  Schleicher,  Die  Sprathen  Europae  (Bonn, 
1852);  Pott,  Benfey,  Eichhoff,  G.  Ourtius,  Hoefer, 
Prichard,  Wiseman,  Kuhn,  Ebel,  &a 

INDOBE,  a  state  in  Hindostan  in  subsidiary 
alliance  with  the  British,  constituting  the  do- 
minions of  the  Mahratta  chief  the  maharigah 
Holkar,  and  consisting  of  several  isolated  tracts 
scattered  over  a  large  part  of  central  India ; 
aggregate  area,  8,818  sq.  m.;  pop.  815,164. 
The  largest  and  southernmost  or  these  terri- 
tories is  bounded  N.  and  S.  E.  by  detached 
portions  of  the  Gwalior  dommions,  K.  E.  by 
Bhopaul,  S.  b^  Oandeish  in  the  Bombay  pres- 
idency, and  W.  by  several  petty  native  states. 
It  is  traversed  E.  and  W.  by  the  Vindhya 
mountains,  and  the  Sautpoora  range  runs  in 
the  same  direction  alon^  its  S.  border.  The 
valley  between  these  ndges  is  watered  by 
the  Nerbudda  flowing  W.  The  N.  part  of 
this  tract,  and  most  of  the  other  portions 
of  Holkar's  territorv,  belong  to  the  great 
table-land  of  Malwah.  The  N.  districts  are 
watered  by  the  Ohumbul  and  its  feeders.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile,  producing  wheat  and 
other  grain,  opium,  pulse,  sugar  cane,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  The  Inhabitants  comprise  Mah- 
rattas,  the  dominant  race,  Bheels,  Gonds,  and 
a  few  Mohammedans.  The  Bheels  are  supposed 
to  be  the  aborigines.    They  are  one  of  the  wild- 


est people  in  India,  but  have  sometimes  been 
trained  to  make  useful  soldiers.  The  Cronda  or 
Ehoonds  are  a  well  built  sturdy  race,  of  a  color 
varying  from  light  to  dark  copper,  and  wi^ 
intdligent  countenances.  They  are  fierce  and 
barbarous  in  manners,  dishonest,  and  much  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness,  and  until  a  stop  was  put 
to  the  practice  by  the  British  they  frequently 
offered  human  sacrifices.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  carry  the  virtue  of  hospitidity  to  excess 
and  are  good  husbandmen.  Their  customary 
dress  is  a  cloth  bound  round  the  waist,  and 
hanging  down  like  a  skirt  They  are  numerou 
in  all  this  part  of  India,  and  have  given  tbdr 
name  to  the  region  of  Gundwana,  which  extends 
S.  from  Indore.  Holkar  is  bound  by  treafy  to 
maintain  a  force  of  1,000  men.  commanded  by 
native  officers,  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  Britisli 
in  times  of  emergency.  For  the  history  of  In- 
dore, see  HoLKAB. — ^Indobe,  the  capitsl  ot  the 
above  state,  is  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  small  river  Kutki,  13  m.  N.  W.  from 
the  British  military  sUtion  of  Mhow,  224  m.  S. 
W.  from  Saugur,  and  877  m.  K  £.  from  Bom- 
bay ;  pop.  about  15,000.  It  is  an  ill-built  place, 
contains  a  few  mosques,  several  Hindoo  temples^ 
and  the  palace  of  Holkar,  and  has  no  handsome 
edifices  except  the  houses  of  the  English  inhabi- 
tants. The  palace,  which  fronts  on  an  open 
place,  is  over  800  feet  square  and  6  stories  high, 
enclosing  a  court  surrounded  by  pillars  of  black 
wood,  its  style  of  architecture  is  impure  Sara- 
cenic. The  material  used  in  its  construction  is 
granite,  with  ornamental  work  of  wood.  Some 
of  the  streets  are  tolerably  spacious,  and  paved 
with  granite  slabs.  The  town  is  walled,  but  its 
defences  are  of  no  great  strength.  There  is  a 
British  resident  here.  The  present  town  is 
comparatively  modem,  the  ancient  Indore  being 
on  uie  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Indore  was 
plundered  in  1801  by  Sindia,  and  in  1804  it  was 
occupied  by  a  British  force  under  CoL  Hurray, 
who  surrendered  it  however  on  the  ocmclnaon 
of  peace  in  the  following  year.  On  July  1, 1857, 
the  native  troops  here  rose  against  the  English, 
in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  maharajab,  and 
massacred  a  number  of  the  civil  servants,  clerks, 
and  women. 

INDORSEMENT,  or  EsmoBasiixsiT  (Lat.  tti, 
upon,  and  denum^  back),  literally,  the  putting 
of  one  thing  on  the  back  of  another.  Thus 
Milton,  in  the  ^^  Paradise  Begained,^'  speaks  of 
*^  elephants  endorsed  with  towers.'^  In  law, 
and  in  common  usage,  it  means  the  writing  of 
one^s  name  on  the  back  of  an  instrument ;  most 
commonly,  anegotiaUe  promissory  note,  or  UU 
of  exchange.  (SeeExoHANOB,pBOMi8SOBTNoT^ 
and  NaooTiABLB  Papxb.) 

INDRE,  a  central  department  of  France, 
bounded  N.  by  Loir-et-Cher,  E.  by  Cher,  S.  by 
Greuse  and  Haute- Yienne,  and  W.  by  Yienne 
and  Indre-et-Loire ;  area,  about  2,629  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1856,  273,479.  The  surface  is  mostiy 
level,  and  presents  8  marked  and  distinct  divi- 
sions :  Bois  Ohaud,  where  tiie  farms  are  small, 
and  the  scenery  varied  from  the  number  of  itiB 
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hedges,  hedge  rows,  and  woods;  Ohampaffne, 

a  flat  treeless  region,  without  hedge  or  shnibby 
enclosure  of  any  kind ;  and  La  Brenne,  a  low 
district,  covered  in  part  with  shallow  ponds^  the 
mephitio  exhalations  of  which  are  very  un- 
healthful.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Indre, 
Oreuse,  Olaise,  Aron,  and  Fouzon.  The  Indre, 
from  which  the  department  is  named,  rises  in 
the  department  of  Crense,  and  joins  the  Loire 
after  a  N.  W.  and  W.  course  of  124  m.,  for  the' 
kst  44  of  which  it  is  navigable.  The  climate 
except  in  the  dbtrict  of  La  Brenne,  is  mild  and 
healUifnl.  The  soil  is  of  various  quality.  The 
quantity  of  wine  annually  made  averages  over 
6,000,000  gallons,  about  i  of  which  is  exported. 
Several  iron  mines  are  in  operation.  Woollen 
cloth,  linen,  hosiery,  porcelain,  &C.,  are  made. 
Oapital,  Ch&teauroux. 

INDRE-ET-LOIRE,  a  central  department  of 
Frauce,  bounded  N.  by  Sarthe,  N.  E.  by  Loir- 
et-Oher,  S.  E.  by  Indre,  8.  W.  by  Vienno^  and 
W.  by  Maine-et-Loire ;  area,  2,860  sq.  m.; 
pop.  in  1856,  818,442.  It  is  named  from  the 
rivers  Indre  and  Loire,  which  unite  within  its 
limits*  In  the  N.  districts  there  are  several 
barren  arid  wastes,  and  all  over  the  department 
many  extensive  forests,  the  largest  of  which  are 
those  of  Amboise,  Loches,  and  Ohinon.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  ludre,  Loire,  Creuse,  Cher, 
and  Vienne.  The  climate  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  delightful  in  France,  being  remarkable 
for  its  mildness  and  salubrity.  The  soil  is  in 
general  extremely  fertile.  The  quantity  of  wine 
annually  made  averages  over  18,000,000  gallons. 
Iron  and  copper  are  found.  Hardware,  woollen 
cloth,  and  silk  are  made.    Capital,  Tours. 

INDULGENCE,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  CathoUc  church,  the  remission  of 
the  temporal  punishment,  or  part  of  the  tem- 
poral punisliment,  which  the  repentant  sinner, 
after  having  duly  confessed  his  sins  and  receiv- 
ed absolution,  would  have  still  to  undergo  eitJier 
in  this  world  or  in  purgatory.  The  guilt  (culpa) 
and  the  eternal  punishment  incurred  by  every 
mortal  sin  are  remitted  by  the  sacrament  of 
confession,  and  the  Catholic  church  denies  that 
it  ever  was  her  doctrine  that  indulgences  could 
be  granted  for  the  remission  of  sins.  As  con- 
fession and  absolution,  or  at  least  freedom  from 
every  mortal  sin,  are  prerequisites  of  every  in- 
dulgence, it  is  also  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  churdi  to  grant  a  remission  of  pen- 
alties to  be  incurred  by  future  sins.  Cases  in 
which  this  distinction  has  not  been  observed  are 
regarded  by  the  church  as  a  violation  of  her 
doctrine.  The  natural  consequences  of  un, 
such  as  sickness,  are  not  counted  among  the 
temporal  punishments  remitted  by  an  indul- 
gence, as  the  church  daims  no  power  over 
them.  Those  ecclesiastical  penalties  which  the 
church  in  former  times  used  to  impose  on  peni- 
tent sinners  are  regarded  as  a  temporal  punish- 
ment, and  therefore  as  remitted  by  an  indul- 
gence. But  Pius  YL  r^ected  the  o^nion  of 
those  who  considered  indulgence  as  merely  a 
remission  of  those  eeclenastical  penalties.    The 


ohurch  claims  the  right  of  granting  indulgences 
from  the  promise  of  Christ :  ^^  Whatsoever  ye 
shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ; 
and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  ego.  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven"  (Matt,  zviii.  18),  this  prom- 
ise being  unlimited,  and  therefore  extending 
to  the  guilt  of  sin  as  well  as  the  punishment. 
She  finds  an  example  of  the  granting  of  an  in- 
dulgence in  that  passage  of  the  New  Testament 
(2  Cor.  ii.)  in  which  Paul  at  the  request  of  the 
Corinthians  remits  to  the  incestuous  man  whom 
he  had  excommunicated  (1  Cor.  v.  8--5)  the  rem- 
nant of  the  penalty  incurred  for  his  crime. 
The  same  right  is  believed  to  have  been  exer^ 
cised  by  those  bishops  of  the  earlier  ages  who 
restored  apostates  to  communion,  and  abridged 
the  time  of  their  penance  through  the  interces- 
sion of  martyrs,  and  in  virtue  of  their  sufferings^ 
joined  to  those  of  Christ.  The  strict  discip- 
line of  the  church  was  gradually  mitigated,  and 
tiie  austerities  exgoined  by  the  canons  abridged 
or  commuted  for  works  of  charity  and  pious 
exercises,  such  as  pilgrimages,  visits  to  newlv 
consecrated  churches,  and  tiie  like.  In  the  9tj[i 
century  the  synodal  courts  consented  that  the 
ecclesiastical  penance  should  be  discharged  by 
the  payment  of  alms,  of  which  the  church  was 
to  be  the  dispenser.  At  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades, taking  the  cross  was  particularly  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  the  ecclesiastical 
penidties,  and  Urban  II.  granted  at  the  assembly 
of  Clormont  (1095)  a  plenary  indulgence  to 
those  who  should  join  the  crusade.  In  the  18th 
century  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  was  sys- 
tematically developed  by  Alexander  of  HaJes 
and  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  former  of  whom  was 
the  first  to  bring  it  into  connection  with  the 
doctrine  that  idl  the  good  works  of  the 
saints,  over  and  above  those  which  were  neces- 
sary toward  a  satis&otion  for  their  own  sins 
{thetaurui  meritorumj  thuaurus  iupereroga- 
tionis  meritorum)  are  deposited,  so  to  speak, 
togetiier  with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
in  one  treasury,  the  keys  of  which  are  commit- 
ted to  the  pone.  In  granting  an  indulgence, 
the  pope  transfers  a  portion  of  this  superabun- 
dant merit  to  particular  persons,  who  satisfy 
with  it  the  divine  justice.  Towara  the  dose  of 
the  18th  century  a  report,  the  origin  of  which 
was  unknown,  prevailed  in  Rome,  that  accord- 
ing to  a  custom  remembered  by  some  very  aged 
people  a  centennial  indulgence  might  be  obtain- 
ed in  the  church  of  St  Peter  on  the  occurrence 
of  the  lubileeyear,  1800.  Boniface  VIII.  was 
induced,  by  the  vast  concourse  of  devout  per- 
sons who  on  this  account  thronged  the  city,  to 
bestow  upon  all  who  in  a  penitential  spirit 
should  on  this  year  of  jubilee  visit  the  churches 
of  the  apostles  an  indulgence  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  previous  life.  Clement  VI.  (1842)  de- 
creed, in  consideration  of  the  brevity  of  human 
life,  that  the  festival  of  the  year  of  jubilee 
should  be  celebrated  every  50th  year.  Urban 
VI.  (1889)  reduced  the  interval  to  88,  and 
Paul  II.  (1470)  to  25  vears.  The  indulgences, 
in  the  meanwnilo,  had  become  very  frequenti 
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and  the  manner  in  which  and  the  pnrpoeeB  for 
which  (as  the  erection  of  ohnrchea,  hospitals, 
and  even  purely  secular  estahlishments)  mdnl- 
gences  were  offered  to  the  people,  gave  graat 
offence  to  many.  Not  only  did  many  of  the 
dissenting  denominations  of  the  middle  ages,  as 
the  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  and  the  followers  of 
Wycliffe  and  Hoss,  make  it  a  prominent  mark 
of  their  opposition,  but  also  many  celebrated 
theologians  of  the  Catholic  chnrch,  as  Berthold 
of  Ratisbon,  often  called  the  Chrysoetom  of  the 
middle  ages ;  and  Grerson  objected  particularly 
to  the  granting  of  indolgences  for  many  thoa« 
sands  of  years.  The  great  religions  moyement 
of  the  16th  century  sprang  likewise  from  an 
opposition  to  the  manner  in  which  an  indul- 
gence granted  by  Leo  X«  for  the  erection  of  BU 
reter's  church  wss  preached  in  Qermany  and 
Switzerland.  The  council  of  Trent,  in  its  25th 
eesnon,  issued  a  Deeretum  de  Indulgentiu^  in 
which  it  defined  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 
It  vindicates  for  the  church  of  Christ  tiie  power 
of  granting  indulgences,  and  recommends  the 
use  of  them  as  most  salutary  to  the  Christian 
pebple.  It  anathematizes  those  who  assert 
either  that  indulgences  are  useless,  or  that  tibe 
church  has  no  power  of  conferring  them.  As 
to  the  abuses,  it  advises  the  bishops  to  inform 
themselves  of  them,  and  report  them  at  the 
next  provincial  synod,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  pope, 
*' whose  authority  and  wisdom  will  then  decree 
what  is  expedient  for  the  church  universaL'^ 
After  this  definition  on  the  part  of  an  oscumen- 
ical  council,  an  opposition  to  indulgences  them- 
selves could  not  well  arise  in  the  Catholic 
church ;  but  nearly  all  those  movements  which 
primarily  or  secondarilv  had  a  decentralizing 
character,  such  as  Gallicanism,  Jansenism,  and 
Febronianism,  were  directed  also  against  sev- 
eral points  in  regard  to  the  granting  of  indul- 
gences, as  to  which  it  was  especially  urged  that 
their  number  was  too  great,  and  the  conditions 
on  which  the  obtaining  of  an  indulgence  is 
made  dependent  were  often  too  trifling. — ^In- 
dulgences are  either  plenary,  which  remit  the 
entire  temporal  punisnment,  or  not  plenary, 
which  remit  only  a  part  Ajnong  the  former, 
the  plenary  indulgence  granted  at  a  jubilee  oc- 
cupies a  prominent  place.  The  latter  are  granted 
for  a  certain  number  of  days,  months,  or  years, 
in  commemoration  of  the  ecclesiastical  penalties 
of  the  church  which  were  formerly  imposed 
for  a  certain  length  of  time.  An  indulgence  of 
100  days,  for  example,  is  held  to  remit  so  much 
of  the  debt  of  temporal  punishment  as  would 
be  cancelled  by  performing  100  days  of  canoni- 
cal penance.  With  regard  to  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  granted,  indulgences  are  either 
tmiversal,  which  can  be  gained  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  or  particular,  which  are  lim- 
ited in  extent,  as  to  one  bishopric,  one  religious 
association,  or  a  single  church.  Numerous  in- 
dulgences are  granted  to  the  members  of  all 
religious  orders,  associations,  confraternities, 
and  guilds,  if  they  obey  the  rule  and  fulfil  aU 


the  prescribed  dnties.  It  is  therefore  costomary 
for  every  newly  formed  religious  assodation  to 
apply  to  the  pope  to  open  to  its  members  the 
treasury  of  indulgences.  Very  commonly  in- 
dulgences are  also  attached  to  the  veneration 
of  relics,  to  reciting  rosaries,  to  visiting  priv- 
ileged churches  or  altars,  to  the  participation 
in  certain  festivals,  to  the  wearing  of  scapulars, 
and  also  to  a  number  of  formulas  of  prayer. 
Of  those  indulgences  which  can  be  guned  by 
every  member  £i  the  Catholic  church,  a  large 
number  are  pointed  out  in  every  Catholic  pray- 
er book.  A  list  of  those  granted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders,  confraternities,  and  as- 
sociations, can  generally  be  obtained  fix>m  books 
or  instructions  published  for  the  use  of  such 
associations.  But  a  complete  list  of  those  grant- 
ed to  single  churches,  or  altars,  or  localities^  has 
never  been  published.  The  most  complete  list  of 
indulgences  granted  to  confraternities  may  be 
found  in  Bishop  Bouvier's  Traite  dof/matifue  ei 
pratique  des  indiUgeneea  de$  eanjrerug  (Moos, 
1828).  Many  (not  all)  of  the  indulgences  can 
be  transferred  to  the  suffering  souk  in  purga- 
tory, but  they  can  be  applied  to  them,  -as  tiie 
scholastic  theologians  express  it,  not  cmdotiUh 
tioe,  as  an  actufd  remission,  but  only  tmpetni- 
tite,  as  prayers  in  their  behalf.  The  doctrine 
of  indulgences  belongs  exclusively  to  the  theol- 
ogy of  tne  Roman  Catholic  church,  as  ndther 
the  Protestant  nor  the  eastern  churches  have 
it.  Among  recent  Catholic  works  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  of  J.  B.  Hirscher  (professor  at  Frei- 
burg in  Baden),  Die  Lehre  torn  AhloM  (Tikbin- 
gen,  5th  ed.,  1844),  is  considered  the  bert. 

INDUS,  or  Siin>E  (Sans.  Sindhoo,  the  sea; 
Pers.  AlhSind)y  a  river  of  Asia,  rising  on  tbe 
N.  side  of  the  Himalaya,  in  Littie  Thibet,  and 
discharging  into  the  Arabian  sea.  Its  remotest 
source  is  K  of  tbe  Kailas  mountain,  which  the 
Hindoos  regard  as  the  mansion  of  the  gods, 
about  lat.  SV  20'  K.  long.  80""  80'  £.,  nearly 
820  m.  8.  £.  from  Leh,  and  not  more  than  100 
or  150  m.  N.  W.  from  the  source  of  the  Sanpoo 
or  Dihong,  one  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the 
Brahmapootra.  In  its  upper  course  the  Indus 
is  called  Siuff-kha-bab  (lion^s  mouth)  by  the  Thi- 
betans, who  believe  that  it  flows  from  the  mouth 
of  a  lion.  It  runs  about  210  m.  N.  W.  to  tiie 
La  Granskiel  pass,  where  it  enters  a  deep  valley 
between  the  Himalaya  and  Euen4un  ranges^ 
5  m.  from  the  Chinese  frontier.  Its  elevation 
is  here  14,000  or  15,000  feet,  and  its  widtii,  as 
observed  by  Trebeck,  the  companion  of  Moor- 
croft,  was  180  feet  in  the  middle  of  November. 
In  the  next  100  m.  it  has  a  fall  of  nearly  5,000 
feet,  its  descent  from  its  source  to  Leh  b^ag 
8,000  feet,  or  22  feet  per  mile.  At  Kulntzi,  460 
m.  from  its  source,  it  is  (mly  60  or  70  feet  wide, 
its  waters  bavins  been  partially  absorbed  by 
the  arid  country  through  which  it  flowsi  About 
56  m.  below  this  it  receives  the  river  Dras  from 
Cashmere,  and  at  the  fort  of  Earis,  lat  85*"  11' 
N.,  long.  75°  67'  E.,  47  m.  below  the  Dras,  it  is 
joined  on  the  right  by  the  lai^  river  Shy-yok, 
which  at  the  point  of  confluence  is  450  fe^ 
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wide,  while  the  Indus,  although  of  greater 
volnme,  is  240  feet  wide.  It  here  loses  the 
name  of  Sinff-kha^hah,  and  is  known  as  the  Aha 
Sinde,  or  Indus  proper.  At  Makpon-i-shagaron, 
116  m.  below  Karis,  it  emerges  from  the  moon- 
tmn  region,  changes  its  oonrse  from  K  W.  to  S., 
and  sweeping  around  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
Himalaya  range,  crosses  the  K  W.  part  of  Cash- 
mere, and  flows  in  a  tortuous  S.  W.  and  S.  di- 
rection through  the  Pnnjaub  and  Sinde  to  the 
Arabian  sea.  At  Derbend  on  the  N.  frontier  of 
the  Punjaub  its  maximum  width  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons is  300  feet.  It  has  5  fords  between  Derbend 
and  Attock,  a  distance  of  60  m.,  but  they  are  only 
available  when  the  water  is  lowest,  and  the  pas* 
sage  even  then  is  dangerous.  It  is  related  that 
Bui^jeet  Singh  once  lost  7,000  men  in  trying 
to  cross  at  one  of  these  fords  with  his  army. 
Near  Attock  the  Indus  is  joined  by  the  Cabool, 
a  large  tributary  which  drains  Cabool  and  the 
S.  slopes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  Chitrol,  and 
is  navigable  for  40  m.  The  breadth  of  the 
Indus  is  here  868  feet,  its  depth  60  feet,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  6  m.  an  hour.  The  flail 
from  Attock  to  the  sea  is  about  one  foot  per 
mile,  but  in  some  places  the  descent  is  much 
gpreater.  About  10  m.  below  Attock  the  river 
becomes  a  violent  torrent,  and  it  retains  this 
character  for  nearly  100  m.  It  passes  through 
the  Salt  mountains  which  connect  the  Sufeid 
Koh  with  the  Himalaya,  and  rushes  down  a 
valley  from  100  to  400  yards  wide  between  pre- 
cipices from  70  to  700  feet  high.  AtGhora 
Trup,  20  m.  below  Attock,  its  channel  is  260 
feet  wide  and  180  feet  deep,  and  its  velocity  10 
m.  an  hour.  At  Kala  Bagh  it  enters  a  plain 
and  becomes  a  deep  muddy  stream,  with  low 
banks  which  are  frequently  overflowed,  the  in- 
undation extending  sometimes  20  m.  westward 
and  10  or  12  m.  eastward.  In  lat.  28""  66'  N., 
long.  70^  28'  E.,  it  receives  the  river  Punlnud, 
the  great  arteryof  the  Puigaub,  its  breadth  being 
here  1,824  feet,  while  that  of  its  tributa]7  is 
6,298  feet;  but  the  latter  has  a  less  volume  of 
water  than  the  Indus.  The  united  streams  be- 
low here  have  a  width  at  the  dryest  seasons  of 
6,000  feet.  A  little  above  Roree  the  Indus  sends 
off  a  branch  called  the  Eastern  Narra,  which 
sometimes  unites  with  the  Koree,  the  eastern- 
most deltoid  branch  of  the  parent  stream,  but 
is  generally  lost  in  the  desert.  At  Roree  there 
are  4  rocky  islands,  on  one  of  which  is  the  fort 
of  Bukkur.  Fifty  m.  lower  down,  the  Western 
Narra  separates  from  the  Indus,  rejoining  it 
after  a  course  of  120  m.  The  Fulailee,  a  large 
but  yearly  diminishing  branch,  leaves  it  on  the 
£.  12  m.  above  Hydrabad,  and  an  offset  from  it 
reunites  with  the  parent  stream  16  m.  below 
that  town.  Here  the  delta  commences.  The 
principal  arms  are  the  Koree,  which  is  prop- 
erly an  arm  of  the  sea,  being  salt,  and  having 
at  a  distance  of  20  m.  from  its  mouth  a  depth 
of  20  feet  and  a  breadth  of  7  miles ;  the  Pinya- 
ree ;  the  Buggaur ;  the  Sata,  which  is  properly 
the  continuation  of  the  Indus ;  the  Kooky  war- 
ree,  which  was  once  the  principal  embouchure, 


but  is  now  choked  up  with  sand ;  the  Hujamree ; 
and  the  Pitty,  whicn  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
deepest  of  all.  The  sea  coast  of  the  delta  is 
180  m.  long.  The  influence  of  the  tide  extends 
about  70  m.,  and  spring  tides  rise  9  feet.  The 
length  of  the  Indus  is  1,814  m.,  of  which  942 
(to  Attock)  are  navigable  without  interruption. 
Kapids  occur  here,  but  above  them  the  stream 
is  a^ain  navigable  almost  to  its  sources.  The 
native  population  on  its  banks  are  experienced 
boatmen,  and  many  of  them  live  altogether  in 
boats.  The  vessels  used  in  lower  Sinde,  called 
doondahs,  are  clumsy,  flat-bottomed  crafts, 
measuring  from  80  to  60  tons.  Further  up  the 
country  a  lighter  boat  of  the  same  kind  is  used, 
and  for  navigating  the  rapid  parts  of  the  current 
there  are  strongly  buil^  heavy  vessels  called 
duggahs.  During  the  S.  winds  which  last  about 
half  the  year  the  upward  navigation  is  performed 
by  sail,  but  at  other  times  recourse  is  had  to 
tracking.  The  British  have  steamers  from 
Kurrachee  at  the  W.  end  of  the  delta  to  Mooltan 
on  the  Ohenaub,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
Panjnud,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  certain  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  channel  the  Indus 
would  become  a  commercial  highway  of  almost 
unrivalled  importance.  GK>ld  is  found  in  its 
upper  course.  It  is  infested  with  crocodiles  of 
the  long-snouted  kind,  and  abounds  in  flsh. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS,  a  term  used  to 
designate  8  classes  of  educational  institutions : 
1.  Scientiflo  schools,  such  as  the  Seple  deiarUet 
nUtiert  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  the  polytechnio 
schools  of  the  same  cities;  the  schools  of  metal- 
lurgy, manufacturing,  mining,  and  the  chemical 
artS)  so  numerous  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ; 
schools  of  civil  engineering,  architecture,  and 
agriculture.  Their  number  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, but  they  have  nowhere  else  attained  so  high 
a  development  or  so  thorough  a  course  of  in- 
struction as  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the 
duchy  of  Nassau.  It  is  owing  to  the  chemical 
and  mechanical  skill,  and  the  tact  and  taste  in 
the  arts  of  design,  developed  by  these  schools, 
that  the  continental  nations  of  Europe  have 
been  able  to  maintain  their  supremacy  in  man- 
ufactures. The  industrial  school  {Gewerbiehule) 
at  Chemnitz  in  Saxony,  one  of  the  best  of  its 
class,  in  1867  had  16  proifessors  and  teachers,  and 
287  pupils.  Some  of  these  schools  have  very 
large  corps  of  professors,  and  courses  of  study 
usually  occupying  6  or  7  years.  2.  Technical 
BchooLi,  in  which,  in  connection  generally  with 
elementary  instruction  in  the  common  branches 
of  study,  the  pupils  are  taught  some  practical 
art,  trade,  or  employment;  such  are  the  lace 
workers^  schools  in  Belgium  and  Ireland,  the 
free  schools  of  Uie  arts  of  design,  the  agricultu- 
ral farm  schools,  the  schools  for  teaching  house- 
hold duties  to  girls,  sustained  in  part  by  the 
liberality  of  MissBuraett  Coutts,  and  the  schools 
for  industrial  instruction  established  in  New 
York  by  Peter  Cooper  in  connection  with  his 
"  Union."  In  Prance,  Belgium,  many  of  the  Ger- 
man states,  and  Ireland,  such  schools  are  nu- 
merous.   A  great  impulse  has  been  given  to 
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industrial  infltrnction  by  the  establiBhrnent  of 
indastrial  associations  in  various  conntries,  par- 
ticalarly  in  Germany,  where  they  have  become 
very  numerous  since  1848.  8.  Schools  estab- 
lished for  the  training  of  pauper  and  vacant 
diildren  in  the  habits  of  industry,  and  their  in- 
strnction  in  rudimentary  studies  in  connection 
with  employment  in  some  simple  art  or  trade^  by 
which  they  maysubsequently obtain  apartial  sup- 
port These  schools,  to  which  the  name  indus- 
trial school  is  most  generally  applied,  are  whoUy 
charitable;  the  children  are  usually  wholly  or 
partially  clothed  by  the  school,  and  one  meal 
a  day  or  sometimes  two  furnished  them.  The 
first  idea  of  such  a  school  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated with  a  poor  mason  in  Rome,  Giovanni  Bor- 
gi  (1786-1802),  who  collected  the  vagrant  boys  of 
that  city  in  his  own  house,  taught  them  to  work, 
had  them  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, and  when  they  were  old  enough  apprenticed 
tibem  to  artisans.  John  Ponnds,  a  benevolent 
shoemaker  of  Edinburgh,  followed  in  the  same 
course  of  benevolence  a  few  years  later.  Within 
the  past  25  years  the  zeal  for  the  reformatory 
training  of  juvenile  delinquents  has  led  to  special 
efforts  in  behalf  of  vagrant,  truant,  and  *^  dan- 
gerously exposed  "  children  in  Europe,  and  more 
recently  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest of  these  was  the  work-school  (ArheiUchule) 
of  Gustav  Werner  at  Beutlingen,  wartemberg, 
established  in  18S7,  and  now  containing  more 
than  1,000  pupils.  Werner  himself  is  an  edu- 
cational missionary,  who  travels  throughout 
WQrtemberg  and  the  a^acent  states,  and,  gath- 
ering up  the  poor,  homeless,  vagrant  boys, 
brings  them  to  his  school.  The  expenses  con- 
nected with  this  school  are  very  light,  and  are 
nearly  defrayed  by  the  labor  of  the  children ; 
the  older  boys  often  remain  for  several  years  to 
perfect  themselves  in  their  trades,  and  their 
earnings  beyond  food  and  clothing  go  into  the 
common  fund.  Werner  finds  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  profitable  employment  for  all  his  boys 
on  leaving  his  establishment.  In  1841,  William 
Watson,  sheriff  substitute  of  Aberdeenshire, 
organized  a  system  of  industrial  schools  in  Ab- 
erdeen, which  embraces  idl  classes  of  idle  and 
vagrant  children,  and  has  had  the  effect  of 
dearing  a  large  town  and  county  of  Juvenile 
crimin^s  and  beggars.  His  plan  embraces  gra- 
tuitous education,  8  substantial  meals  a  day  to 
the  children,  and  4  hours  of  useful  labor,  to- 
gether with  the  prohibition  of  street  begging, 
and  the  sending  of  all  children  fonnd  b^ing  to 
the  industrial  school  for  food,  instruction,  and 
work.  With  this  he  connected  a  child^s  asy- 
lum for  juvenile  criminals^  where  they  were 
educated  and  taught  a  trade.  The  snocess  of 
Sheriff  Watson^s  scheme  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  similar  schools  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Dublin,  Cork,  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  Birmingham.  The  purpose  of  the  agricul- 
tural reform  school  at  Ruysselede,  Belgium,  the 
horticultural  reform  school  at  Petit  Bourg, 
France,  the  rural  school  at  Carra  and  the  re- 
form school  at  Bachtelen,  both  in  Switzerland, 


is  tiie  same,  and  all  have  met  with  a  good  d^ 
gree  of  success.  In  this  country  the  indnrtrial 
school  movement  dates  within  the  past  decadew 
The  incorporation  of  the  juvenile  asylam  at 
New  York  in  1851  was  one  of  the  first  attempts 
at  providing  for  the  class  of  vagrant  and  troast 
children ;  and  though  not  now  technically  be- 
longing to  the  dass  of  industrial  schools,  it  had 
its  influence  in  leading  to  their  orgaiuzation. 
The  children's  aid  society,  the  home  for  the 
friendless,  the  Five  Points  mission,  and  the  Five 
Points  house  of  industry,  as  well  as  several  re- 
ligious corporations,  have  aided  in  the  oi^gani- 
zation  of  these  schools,  of  which  there  are  now 
10  or  12  in  New  York  city,  and  one  or  more  in 
most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country.  The 
industrial  occupation  in  these  schools,  in  the 
United  States,  does  littie  or  nothing  toward 
diminishing  the  cost  of  muntenanoe,  while  la 
Europe  it  is  of  material  service  in  tiiat  direo- 
tion.  Tiie  cost  per  head  was  stated  b^  Mr. 
Brace,  the  secretary  of  the  children's  nd  so- 
dety  in  New  York,  in  1867,  as  about  $5  per  an- 
num. On  the  continent  of  Europe  indnsbial  as 
well  as  secular  instruction  is  ^ven  in  the  Sun- 
day schools,  while  in  the  Unit^  States  religioiia 
instruction  only  is  given  on  that  day,  and  hence 
the  American  ragged  Sunday  schools  are  not  to 
bo  identified  witn  industrial  schools. 

INES  DE  OASTRO.    See  Oastbo,  Iseb  x>«. 

IKFANT.  AU  persons  are  called  infants^  by 
the  common  law  of  England  and  America,  nntil 
the  age  of  21.  The  only  exception  within  our 
knowledge,  is  that  in  Vermont  and  in  Maryland 
women  are  of  full  age,  for  many  purposes  at 
least,  at  18.  An  infant  becomes  an  adult,  or 
of  full  age,  at  the  beginning  <^  the  last  day  of 
his  21st  year,  or  the  day  before  his  2l9t  birth- 
day. Tins  rule  is  founded  npon  the  ancient 
principle,  that  the  law  knows  no  parts  of  a  day, 
and  when  the  last  day  of  infmcy  begins,  it  is 
considered  as  ending. — ^The  most  general  prin- 
ciple in  reference  to  the  legal  condition  of  an 
infant,  is  his  inability  to  bind  himself  by  his 
contract.  An  infant,  nrang  the  word  in  its  com- 
mon meaning,  as  a  child  stiU  in  its  motiier'a 
arms,  is  nnder  an  actual  inability  to  contract, 
but  soon  acquires  this  ability,  and  at  IB  or  20 
is  often  as  able  as  ever  after.  Bnt  the  law  as- 
serts the  inability  of  the  infant  for  the  sake  of 
the  in&nt,  not  as  a  restraint  npon  him,  but  as 
a  protection  to  him,  and  finds  that  npon  the 
average  of  mankind  this  protection  shonld  be 
extended  until  the  age  of  21.  We  must  rememr 
ber  that  this  inability  is  intended  for  his  pro- 
tection only,  and  not  as  a  means  of  harm  to 
him,  or  a  means  by  which  he  may  do  bans  to 
others ;  or,  in  le^  phrase,  it  is  his  shield,  and 
he  must  not  nse  it  as  his  sword.  Because  it  is 
for  his  benefit,  the  first  and  most  important  ex- 
ception is,  that  he  may  bind  himself  by  his  con- 
tract for  necessaries;  for  it  might  harm  and 
could  not  help  the  child,  if  he  were  unable  to 
pledge  his  credit  for  shelter,  dothes,  or  food. 
At  first,  the  exception  was  confined  to  strict 
necessaries;  bnt  it  has  been  gradually  extended, 
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until  now  it  is  frequently  said  to  mean  all  those 
things  which  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  in- 
fant to  have,  taking  into  view  his  age,  his 
means,  and  his  condition  or  circumstances. 
Thus  he  maj  make  a  valid  bargain  for  clothes 
or  even  ornaments  or  ftimitare,  as  well  as  food 
and  lodging,  more  expensive  than  another  may 
need,  but  not  extravagant  or  snperflnons  for 
him.  In  England  it  has  been  held  that  instruc- 
tion in  reading  and  writing  is  among  these  ne- 
cessaries for  every  one  wno  could  pay  for  it. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  held  that  the  fiill 
benefit  of  a  good  school  education  is  among 
these  necessaries;  but  as  yet  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  a  collegiate  education  is  a  neces- 
sary. We  should  say,  however,  that  this  also 
would  be  held  a  necessary,  where  it  was  certain 
that  the  young  man  could  afford  it ;  for  even  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  some  of  our  own  courts, 
it  has  been  said  that  a  liberal  education  might 
be  a  necessary  for  some.  So,  as  an  infant  may 
lawfully  marry,  necessaries  for  his  wife  and 
children  may  be  lawfully  contracted  for  by 
him.  The  line  is  drawn  so  as  to  exclude  quite 
distinctly  all  trade  or  business  bargains;  for 
the  whole  legal  doctrine  of  infancy  rests  on  the 
assumption  of  the  infant's  inability  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  manhood,  until  he  has  the  ma- 
turity of  at  least  21  years.  And  it  should  be 
noticed,  that  all  his  contracts  even  for  neces- 
saries are  not,  strictly  speakinff.  valid.  Thus, 
if  he  buy  suitable  food  or  dothmg.  and  agree 
to  pay  a  certain  price  therefor,  or  give  his  note 
therefor,  he  is  not  bound  to  pay  that  price  or 
that  note ;  but,  if  sued  on  the  promise,  he  may 
defend  so  far  as  to  show  that  the  food  and  cloth- 
ing -were  not  worth  so  much  as  he  promised  to 
pav,  and  then  he  will  be  held  only  for  their 
value.  But  he  cannot  avoid  his  obligation  to 
pay  their  full  value,  merely  because  he  prom- 
ised to  pav  too  much.  Formerly  the  distinc- 
tion was,  that  an  infant's  contracts,  not  for  ne- 
cessaries! were  entirely  void,  if  the  court  saw  that 
they  could  not  be  beneficial  to  him,  but  only 
voidable  by  him  if  this  were  doubtful.  Now, 
however,  the  prevailing  rule  is,  that  all  con- 
tracts of  an  infant  not  for  necessaries  are  void- 
able by  him,  but  that  none  are  void;  because 
all  may  be  made  valid  by  his  ratification  after 
fuU  age,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  they 
were  wholly  void  at  their  inception.  Any  acts 
or  words  on  his  part  have  the  effect  of  this 
ratification,  if  they  are  made  after  minority, 
and  amount  to  a  distinct  promise  on  his  part  to 
pay  the  debt ;  but  a  mere  acknowledgment  that 
when  he  was  an  infant  he  made  such  a  promise, 
does  not  bind  him  when  adult.  It  has  been  also 
held,  that  this  promise  must  be  made  with  a 
distinct,  knowledge  that  he  is  undertaking  to 
pay  a  debt  which  be  need  not  pay  unless  he 
chooses  to.  The  mere  fact  that,  afler  full  age, 
he  does  not  disaffirm  his  contract  made  in  m- 
flancy,  does  not  amount  to  a  ratification ;  but  it 
may  be  made  to  have  this  significance  and  effect 
by  circumstances,  and  certfunly  has  this  effect 
if  idter  mfjorityhe  voluntarily  continues  for 


any  considerable  time  in  use,  possession,  and 
ownership  of  property  acquired  by  his  contract 
made  while  an  infant.  A  distinction  is  taken 
here  between  an  infant's  real  estate  and  his 
personal  estate ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  may 
ratify  a  contract  for  the  latter  with  much  less 
of  formal  and  positive  ratification  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  confirmation  of  his  conveyances 
of  real  estate.  Still,  a  silent  acquiescence  in  the 
possession  of  his  grantee,  if  long  enough,  and 
with  full  knowledge  of  his  right^  may  amount 
to  ratification.— As  the  disability  of|an  infant 
is  only  for  his  personal  benefit,  no  one  can  take 
advantage  of  it  but  himself  or  his  legal  represen- 
tatives. Therefore,  if  an  adult  makes  a  busi- 
ness contract  with  an  infant,  the  adult  is  bound 
although  the  infant  is  not.  Thus,  an  infant 
may  sue  an  adult  for  a  breach  of  a  promise  of 
marriage ;  but  neither  an  adult  nor  an  infant 
can  sue  an  infant  for  such  breach.  So  an  in- 
fant may  bring  an  action  on  a  mercantile  con- 
tract, although  such  an  action  cannot  be  brought 
against  him. — ^It  is  sometimes  important  to  de- 
termine whether  an  infant  is  bound  by  the 
obligations  which  attach  to  property  that  he 
acquires  by  his  contract  If  be  tiUces  the  prop- 
erty by  direct  operation  of  law,  as  by  descent 
or  marriage,  there  is  no  question,  for  the  rule 
tranait  terra  cum  onere  "woxxld  apply,  and  be 
extended  even  to  property  that  was  not  land. 
But  if  he  acquires  the  property  by  his  own  act, 
the  law  may  not  be  so  certain.  Thus,  an  infant 
who  takes  a  lease  of  land,  and  holds  possession 
until  rent  is  due,  is  bound  to  pay  the  rent,  like 
any  other  })er8on;  but  he  may,  when  he  wiU, 
disclaim  theiand  and  annul  the  lease,  or  ratiier 
suspend  the  lease ;  for  it  is  said  that  when  he  is  of 
age  he  may  disclaim  and  avoid  his  disclaimer. 
So,  if  he  buys  stock  in  a  corporation,  he  is  liable 
like  an  adult  for  assessments  and  calls,  but  may 
waive  his  contract  and  give  up  his  stock. — 
While  an  infant  is  protectedagainst  his  contracts, 
he  is  not  protected  against  his  acts;  that  is, 
he  is  answerable  in  like  manner  as  any  otiier 

Serson  for  the  injury  he  infiicts  by  his  wrong 
oing,  excepting  so  far  as  actual  in&ncy  or  im- 
maturitv  tends  to  make  him  irresponsible,  or  to 
excuse  him,  as  an  equal  amount  of  actual  inca- 
pacity would  excuse  any  one.  But,  in  the  case 
of  tort,  as  before  in  the  case  of  contract,  if  he 
gives  his  promise  or  his  note  as  a  compensation 
for  the  wrongs  he  infiicts,  he  would  be  held  not 
on  his  promise,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  his 
original  liability.  The  most  interesting  and 
the  most  difficult  application  of  the  rule,  that 
an  infant  is  liable  for  his  wrong  doings  occurs 
in  reUttion  to  his  frauds,  in  representing  himself 
as  of  fhll  age.  Where  his  tort  is  merely  the 
breach  of  his  contract,  he  cannot  be  sued  on  the 
tort,  for  this  would  be  holding  him  indirectly  to 
bis  contract.  But  if  there  be  a  distinct  wrong 
for  which  he  is  responsible,  he  is  answerable, 
although  it  be  connected  with  the  contract; 
and  this,  whether  it  be  before  or  after  the  con- 
tract Thus,  if  he  hire  a  horse  for  an  unneces- 
sary ride,  he  is  not  liable  for  the  hire ;  but  if  in 
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the  oonrse  of  the  ride  he  abases  and  ii\ji2re9  the 
horse,  for  this  we  should  hold  that  he  woold  be 
liable ;  and  if  he  should  sell  the  horse,  an  action 
for  its  valae  woold  lie,  nor  woold  his  infancy 
be  a  bar.  So  if  he  falsely  and  fraodolentlj  rep- 
resents himself  as  of  full  age,  and  on  the  strength 
of  these  representations  ms  note  or  bofid  is  re- 
ceived in  payment  for  a  porchase,  he  cannot  be 
held  on  the  note  or  bona,  nor  as  purchaser  for 
the  price  of  the  goods;  bot  he  may  be  sued  in 
the  proper  action  for  his  fhiod,  and  if  he  have 
previonslv  refused  to  pay  his  note  or  bond  or 
the  prioe^f  the  goods^  their  value  would  seem, 
by  what  we  thimc  the  better  though  not  per- 
haps the  established  rule  of  law,  to  be  the 
measure  of  the  damages  which  would  be  re- 
covered against  him.  For  this  reason  we  should 
hold  that  infancy  should  not  be  a  bar  to 
an  action  foundea  upon  a  false  and  fraudulent 
warranty,  although  on  this  point  the  authorities 
are  in  conflict  So  if  goods  are  sold  to  an  in- 
fant on  his  fraudulent  representation  that  he  is 
of  age,  we  should  say  that  the  Seller  ndght  con- 
sider the  sale  null  and  void,  and  reclaim  his 
goods  as  soon  as  he  discovers  the  fraud ;  but 
perhaps  not  until  his  refusal  to  pay,  or  some 
other  indication  of  his  intending  injury.  We 
do  not  think,  however,  that  his  mere  silence,  and 
his  permitting  the  seller  to  act  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  of  full  aee,  would  have  this  ef- 
fect When  goods  are  sold  to  an  infant  with  no 
fraudulent  representation  on  his  part,  and  with 
a  knowledge  of  his  infancy  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  the  infant  subsequently  refuses  to 
pay  for  them,  and  aviuls  himself  of  his  infancy, 
as  he  certunly  may,  to  refuse  payment  of  the 
price,  some  doubt,  or  at  least  some  conflict,  exists 
as  to  the  rights  of  the  seller.  Some  authorities 
hold  that  the  seller  is  remediless,  because  the 
privilege  of  the  infant  protects  him  altogether. 
We  should  say,  however  (and  in  this  we  have 
the  support  of  other  authorities),  that  this  priv- 
ilege goes  no  further  than  to  permit  him  to 
cancel  the  sale  if  he  will,  for  this  is  quite 
enough  for  his  protection;  and  when  the  sale  is 
cancelled,  its  effect  is  wholly  destroy  ed,  and  the 
thing  sold  becomes  again  the  property  of  the 
seller,  who  may  repossess  himself  of  it  at  his 
pleasure.  It  seems  to  be  universally  admitted 
that  if  the  infant  has  received  the  ffoods  and 
paid  for  them,  he  may  return  the  goods  and  re- 
cover the  money,  but  cannot  recover  the  mo- 
ney without  returning  the  goods. — A  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  Taw  of  infancy,  and  that 
which  perhaps  gives  rise  to  more  disputes  and 
litigation  than  any  other,  is  that  which  deter- 
mines the  obligation  of  the  parents  in  respect 
to  infant  children.  Unfortunately,  a  part  of  this 
law  is  not  quite  settled.  In  some  form  or  other, 
and  in  some  degree,  the  obligation  of  a  father 
to  maintain  his  infant  child  is  acknowledged  by 
the  law  of  all  civilized  communities.  For  the  in- 
fant cannot  support  himself^  and  therefore  some 
one  must  do  it ;  and  then  the  only  question  is, 
whether  this  obligation  falls  directly  on  the 
state,  or  on  the  father  in  the  flrst  place.    Jus- 


tice and  reason  and  all  the  best  feeUngs  of  k- 
man  nature  would  seem  to  answer  that  it  is 
primarily  the  duty  of  the  parent  Bat  in  Eng- 
land, after  some  oncertainty,  and  with  some  re- 
luctance, and  perhaps  some  tendency  to  mab 
this  moral  obligation  of  the  father  a  legal  one 
also,  it  seems  now  to  be  the  prevailiog  and  pe^ 
haps  established  rule,  that  there  is  no  other 
foundation  for  the  liability  of  the  father  for 
necessaries  sdpplied  to  the  child,  excepting  the 
principle  of  agency ;  that  is,  the  father  is  liaUe 
only  when  the  child  contracts  for  them,  and 
may  be  deemed  the  agent  of  the  fkther  in  mak- 
ing the  contract  In  a  few  of  our  states  thb 
doctrine  has  been  very  positively  asserted,  as  in 
Illinois  (8  Scammon,  180),  and  m  YermoDt(ll 
Vermont,  258,  and  IT,  850).  But,  in  En^ 
and  in  all  of  the  United  States  which  require  the 
father^s  authority  to  be  proved,  this  aathori^ 
is  inferred  from  very  slight  evidence.  Perhaps 
no  case  goes  so  £ar  as  to  say  directly,  that  if  a 
father  sees  or  knows  that  goods  are  supplied  to 
his  infant  child,  and  he  does  not  signify  his  dis- 
sent, his  assent  and  responsibility  maj  be  in- 
ferred ;  but  some  of  them  go,  in  fact,  to  almo^ 
this  extent  But  tiie  question  occurs:  Hov 
would  these  courts  decide  where  the  case  was 
one  which  made  agency  or  authority  imposablel 
As  if  an  infant  of  a  month  old,  or  an  older 
child  rednced  to  utter  incapacity  by  starvation 
or  illness,  were  lost  in  a  wood,  and  foand  by  a 
person  who  supplied  him  with  strict  neces- 
saries; would  he  have  no  claim  on  the  father! 
Perhaps  the  law  on  this  subject  cannot  be  said 
to  be  aetermined  either  in  England  or  America ; 
but  as  prevailing  rules,  in  this  country  at  least, 
derivea  from  an  investigation  and  comparison 
of  the  authorities,  we  sliould  say :  1,  where 
goods  are  supplied  to  an  Infant  which  are  not 
necessaries^  tiie  fiither  is  not  answerable  nnless 
his  authority  can  be  proved  in  the  common 
way;  2,  where  necessaries  are  supplied,  his 
authority  will  be  presumed,  unless  he  either 
supplied  them  himself^  or  was  ready  to  snppij 
them ;  8,  where  an  infant  lives  with  the  father 
or  under  his  control,  the  father^s  judgment  as 
to  what  the  child  should  have  will  be  so  far 
respected,  that  he  will  be  held  liable  only  for 
those  things  which  were  strictly  necessary  to 
preserve  the  child  from  absolute  want  and  suf- 
fering ;  4,  where  the  child  has  voluntarily  left 
the  fether,  and  does  not  live  with  him,  the 
father^s  authority  must  be  strictly  proved,  un- 
less in  case  of  extreme  youth,  or  perhaps  of 
absolute  necessity ;  5,  where  the  child  has  been 
cruelly  driven  away  by  the  father,  he  cama 
with  him  the  father^s  credit  for  necessaries;  6, 
in  all  these  rules,  "necessaries"  mean  strid 
necessaries;  and  if  the  child  is  able  to  earn  or 
provide  them  in  part,  this  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Where  a  child  has  an  inde- 
pendent property  of  his  own,  courts  now  go,  w 
general,  very  far  in  requiring  this  to  be  mio^ 
the  fund  for  his  support,  before  the  father  b 
called  upon.  Whether  the  mother  is  under  the 
same  liability  as  the  father  may  not,  perb^ 
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be  certiun ;  but  we  consider  the  decided  weight 
of  aathority  as  qualifying  the  mother's  liabih^ 
importantly,  eyen  where  its  existence  is  ad- 
mitted—While the  father  is  thos  liable  for  the 
child,  it  is  the  universal  role  that  he  is  entitled 
to  the  custody  of  the  child  (unless  for  special 
reasons),  and  is  also  entitled  to  all  the  child's 
earnings ;  and  some  of  our  courts,  very  ration- 
ally, we  think,  connect  this  right  and  this  obli- 
gation together,  founding  one  on  the  other.  It 
is  certain  that  the  father  may  agree  with  his 
minor  child  to  relinquish  his  right  to  the  child's 
earnings,  and  thereafter  to  have  no  responsibility 
for  his  support.  Such  agreements  are  common 
in  the  United  States,  and  notice  thereof  is  often 
given  by  public  advertisement.  Such  a  notice 
would  certainly  have  much  force  in  &vor  of  a 
&ther  against  one  who  had  knowledge  of  it; 
and  if  a  stranger  in  ignorance  of  it  employed  a 
son,  he  might  interpose  it  as  a  defence  if  the 
£ither  demanded  the  son's  w^^.  Bat  if  a 
stranger  supplied  a  minor  childl  at  a  distance 
from  home,  with  strict  necessanes,  to  save  his 
life  or  hecdth,  even  with  knowledge  of  this 
bargain,  we  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  it 
would  bar  his  daim  against  the  father.  If  a 
child  be  of  fbll  age,  the  obligation  to « support 
him  is  now  so  entirely  gone,  that  even  if  a 
father,  after  necessaries  supplied  to  an  adult 
child  without  his  request,  promises  to  pay  for 
them,  he  cannot  be  held  on  this  promtse,  be- 
cause there  is  no  legal  consideration  for  it.  It 
may  be  added,  that  if  an  iniieuit,  while  under  his 
father's  care,  and  actually  supported  by  him, 
makes  a  contract  even  for  necessaries,  and  gives 
his  own  promise  to  pay  for  them,  the  infant  is 
not  liable  on  this  contract  or  promise,  because, 
as  it  is  said,  this  would  interfere  with  the 
father's  right  to  judge  what  is  necessary  for 
him.  Perhaps  a  better  reason  is,  that  in  such 
a  case  these  things  are  not  necessary  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  very  reason 
that  the  child  derives  a  sufficient  support  from 
the  care  of  the  father. — ^A  &ther  is  never  liable 
for  the  wilful  tort  of  an  infant  child;  nor  has 
he  a  right,  merely  as  &ther,  to  bring  an  action 
in  his  own  name  for  an  injury  to  his  child,  un- 
less in  some  way,  as  by  the  necessary  ezi^nse 
or  otherwise,  he  is  himself  injured.  Neither 
can  he  give  a  vidid  release  for  an  ii\]ury  to  his 
child.  He  mav  will  away  all  his  property, 
real  or  personal,  from  all  his  children,  minor  or 
adult,  if  he  mentions  them  in  the  will  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  that  he  intends  to  do  this. 
If  he  does  not  mention  them  thus,  the  law  will 
infer  that  he  forgot  the  <diild  or  children,  and 
each  one  so  forgotten  will  take  his  legal  share 
as  if  there  were  no  wilL 

INFANT  SCHOOLS.  Pestalozzl  was  the 
first  teacher  of  modem  times  who  systema- 
tized in&nt  instruction,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  his  system,  improved 
and  developed  by  later  writers,  reached  its  cul- 
minating point.  Infant  schools  were  estab- 
Ibhed  throughout  Great  Britain  aod  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  in  every  considerable 


town  in  the  United  States.  Hen  of  the  highest 
rank  in  the  cause  of  education  advocated  with 
great  earnestness  their  organization.  It  was 
found,  however,  after  a  few  years'  ezperienoe, 
that  these  schools  were  doing  more  injuiy  than 
good.  The  tender  brain  of  the  infant  was  stimu- 
lated to  preternatural  activity ;  the  memory  and 
the  other  intellectual  faculties  were  unduly  excit- 
ed at  a  time  when  the  physical  development  was 
exhausting  the  nutritive  powers ;  and  the  result 
was  a  diseased  precocity,  terminating  in  early 
death,  imbecility,  or  such  subsequent  delay  of 
development  as  to  render  the  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  the  child  slower  than  if  instruction  had 
been  commenced  later.  The  infant  schools  have 
therefore  been  very  generally  abandoned ;  a  few 
still  exist  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  Bavaria  and 
some  of  the  other  German  states^  but  even  these 
do  not  now  attempt  to  force  the  mental  growth 
as  they  once  did.  Within  a  few  years  past  an 
eminent  German  educator,  Friedrich  Froebel, 
has  inaugurated  a  new  method  of  infant  train- 
ing, which  is  producing  better  results,  and  which 
obviates  the  difficulties  and  evils  of  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  system.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Kindergairten  (child's  garden).  This  consists 
of  a  series  of  large,  well  ventilated,  well  light- 
ed, and  pleasant  rooms,  opening  upon  a  garden, 
in  which,  beside  the  playground  for  all,  and  a 
laive  garden  plot,  there  are  small  plots  for  each 
child  old  enough  to  cultivate  them.  In  the 
large  garden  are  flowers,  useful  vegetables^  and 
trees,  and  birds  are  encouraged  to  make  it  a 
home.  The  children  may  bo  from  the  age  of  2 
months  to  14  vears.  They  pass  from  3  to  5 
hours  a  day  at  the  gardens.  The  infants  are  ac- 
companied by  their  mothers  or  nurses,  or,  in 
default  of  this,  are  placed  in  charge  of  the 
teachers,  young  well  educated  women  who  en- 
ter into  the  work  from  a  sincere  love  for  it  and 
for  children.  Froebel  was  very  particular  on 
this  point  of  the  selection  of  teachers,  deeming  it 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  institution. 
Not  more  than  25  children  should  be  under  the 
care  of  a  single  teacher,  and  the  elder  children 
are  of  great  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  sys- 
tem. They  enter  with  ardor  into  the  plays, 
counsel  the  littie  ones  in  their  games  and  gar- 
dens, and  the  littie  children  in  turn  delight  to 
wait  upon  them  in  the  care  of  birds  and  ani- 
mds.  No  corporal  punishment  is  allowed ;  ex- 
clusion from  a  game,  or  from  the  gardens  for 
a  day  or  more,  is  the  only  punishment  found 
necessary.  Froebel  devised  many  games  and 
exercises  for  his  course  of  instruction,  and,  as  a 
part  of  the  necessary  apparatus,  ^epared  his  6 
gifts,  which  are  used  in  all  the  Kinderadrten. 
It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  use  of  all  these 
gifts  an  explanatory  song,  sung  at  first  by  the 
teacher,  and  afterward  by  the  ehildren  them- 
selves, accompanies  each  exercise  or  game.  The 
Ist  gift  consists  of  6  soft  balls  of  different  col- 
ors, and  a  string.  The  colors  are  red,  blue,  and 
yellow — green,  violet,  and  orange.  They  are 
moved  horizontally,  vertically,  and  in  circles 
before  the  infant,  by  the  teacher  or  an  older 
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child,  who  rings  the  song  «xplailiiiig  the  mo- 
tions. Bj  these  balls  the  ohila  obtains  ideas  of 
form,  color,  size,  and  moyement,  as  well  as  of 
his  own  individuality.  The  2d  gift  is  a  cobe,  a 
oylinder,  a  wooden  ball,  a  stick,  and  a  string. 
These  are  rolled,  whirled,  dragged,  and  used  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  from  them  the 
child  acquires  ideas  of  form,  size,  sound,  move- 
ment, and  of  development  according  to  a  fixed 
law.  The  8d  gift  is  a  cube  cut  into  8  equal 
cubes.  These  the  child  arranges  into  other 
forms,  and  receives  new  lessons  in  the  law  of 
development,  gets  a  notion  of  angles,  cubes,  the 
laws  of  construction,  and  the  division  of  units 
into  halves,  quarters,  and  eighths.  He  should 
always  be  taught  to  construct  from  the  centre. 
The  4th  gift  is  A  cube  divided  into  8  equal 
planes.  In  the  use  of  this  the  children  unite 
around  a  table,  and  construct  together  their 
buildings  and  otner  objects.  By  means  of  this 
and  the  preceding  gins,  the  alphabet  and  the 
elementary  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geome- 
try may  be  taught.  The  6th  gift  is  an  extension 
of  the  8d;  the  cube  is  divided  into  27  small 
cubes,  and  8  of  these  are  divided  diagonally  into 
halves  and  8  into  quarters.  This  introduces  the 
triangle,  and  gives  scope  for  the  construction  of 
the  arch  and  other  architectural  objects,  and  for 
practical  perspective.  The  6th  sift  is  an  extension 
of  the  4th,  the  cube  being  divided  into  27  planes, 
of  which  6  are  again  divided,  8  in  height,  and  8 
in  breadth.  In  the  use  of  these  the  children 
are  taught  to  build  from  the  teacher^s  dictation. 
A  7th  gift  is  added,  containing  all  the  forms  of 
the  last  four.  To  these  .gifts  are  subsequently 
joined  movable  tines  or  plaiting  sticks,  which 
are  also  used  for  construction,  being  united  when 
necessary  by  softened  peas,  pasteboard,  and  tis- 
sue paper,  to  be  combined  into  figures  and  ob- 
jects, and  soft  day  for  modelling,  in  which  many 
of  the  children  became  very  expert.  Drawing 
in  the  net,  that  is,  on  a  slate  furrowed  into 
squares,  and  subsequentiy  on  paper  ruled  with 
a  pale  ink  in  squares,  and  painting  in  the  net, 
are  also  introduced.  The  gynmastic  exercises 
are  still  plays,  of  which  there  are  a  great  variety, 
intended  to  develop  all  the  muscles ;  these,  too, 
are  all  accompanied  by  songs  explanatory  and 
instructive.  For  older  pupils  Froebel  establish- 
ed scholars^  gardens,  in  which  workshops  took 
the  place  of  the  games.  During  FroebePs  life  (he 
died  in  1862)  more  than  60  Eindergdrten  were 
established  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Switzer- 
land, and  the  number  is  now  largely  increased; 
and  there  ore  several  in  London,  Paris^  Ham- 
burg, and  other  European  cities.  The  most  ad- 
vanced at  present  is  at  Dresden.  The  baroness 
Marenholtz  has  published  a  manual  of  the  in- 
struction at  Bi-ussels. 

INFANTE  (Lat.  infans,  infimt).  a  tide  given 
in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  royal  princes,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown, 
is  alone  called  el  prindpe^  the  prince.  The 
feminine  form  of  the  word,  irrfanta^  is  apptied 
to  the  royal  princesses.  *^  An  in&nta  of  Spain*' 
means  a  Spanish  princess  of  the  royal  family. 


Hie  term  infiemte  was  used  at  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod. It  occurs  in  documents  of  the  lOth  century. 
INFANTRY,  the  foot  soldiers  of  an  armv. 
Except  among  nomadic  tribes,  the  great  mass,  If 
not  tne  entire  strength  of  all  armies  has  always 
consisted  of  foot  soldiers.  Thus  even  with  t^e 
first  Asiatic  armies,  with  the  Assyrians,  Baby- 
lonians, and  Persians,  infimtry  made  np,  numer- 
ically at  least,  the  main  body.  With  the  Greeks 
at  first  the  whole  army  was  composed  of  infan- 
try. What  littie  we  know  of  the  oompoeition, 
organization,  and  tactics  of  ancient  Asiatic  in- 
fantry, has  already  been  stated  in  the  artide 
Abmt,  to  which  we  refer  for  many  detiuls  whidi 
it  would  be  useless  to  repeat  here.  In  this  ar- 
ticle, we  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  the  most  im- 
portant tactical  features  only  in  the  history  oi 
the  arm;  we  therefore  at  once  begin  with  the 
Greeks.  I.  Gbrciak  Iktantst.  The  creators  of 
Grecian  tactics  were  the  Dorians ;  among  them, 
the  Spartans  brought  to  perfection  the  ancient 
Doric  order  of  battie.  Originally,  the  whole 
of  the  classes  which  composed  a  Dorian  com- 
munity were  subjected  to  military  service; 
not  only  the  full  citizens  who  formed  the  aris- 
tocracy, but  also  the  subject  pencsei^  and  ev&x 
the  slaves.  They  were  all  formed  into  the 
•same  phalanx,  but  each  in  a  different  position. 
The  full  citizens  had  to  appear  heavily  armed, 
with  defensive  armor,  with  hehnet^  cuirass,  and 
cuissarts  of  brass,  with  a  large  wooden  shidd 
covered  with  leather,  high  enough  to  protect 
the  whole  person,  and  with  a  lance  and  sword. 
They  formed,  accordins  to  their  numbers,  the 
first  or  first  and  second  ranks  of  the  phahaix 
Behind  them  stood  the  subjects  and  slaves,  so 
that  every  Spartan  squire  had  his  retainers  in 
his  rear ;  these  were  without  the  costly  defen- 
nve  armor,  relying  on  the  protection  afforded 
to  them  by  the  front  ranks  and  their  shields; 
their  offensive  weapons  were  slings,  javelina, 
knives,  daggers,  and  clubs.  Thus  the  Doric 
phalanx  formed  a  deep  line,  the  hoplites  <Hr 
neavy  infantry  in  front,  the  gymnttm  or  light 
infantry  in  the  rear  ranks.  The  hoplites  had  to 
bear  down  the  enemy  by  the  charge  of  their 
spears;  once  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  body, 
they  drew  their  short  swords,  and  worked  their 
way  forward  at  dose  quarters,  while  the  gym- 
netssi  who  first  prepared  the  charge  by  throw- 
ing stones  and  javelins  over  the  heads  of  the 
front  ranks,  now  assisted  the  onward  pressure 
of  the  hoplites  by  disposing  of  the  wounded  and 
struggling  enemies.  The  tactics  of  such  a  body 
were  thus  very  simple;  tactical  manceovring 
there  was  scarcely  any ;  the  courage,  t^acity, 
bodily  strength,  and  individual  agility  and  sldll 
of  the  men,  especially  the  hoplites,  dedded  eveiy 
thing.  This  patriarchal  union  of  all  daases  of 
the  nation  in  the  same  phalanx  disappeared  soon 
after  the  Perraan  wars^  prindpidly  m>m  politi- 
cal causes ;  the  consequence  was  that  the  pha- 
lanx was  now  formed  exclusively  of  hoputes, 
and  that  the  liffht  infantry,  where  it  continued 
to  exist,  or  where  a  new  light  infantry  was 
formed,  fought  separately  as  sldrmishers.    In 
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Sparta,  the  Spartan  citazens  along  with  the 
p&ricBei  formed  the  heavy  armed  phalanx ;  the 
helots  now  followed  wiib.  the  baggage,  or  aa 
shield-bearers  (hypaspiBta).  For  a  while  this 
phalanx  was  made  to  suffice  for  aQ  the  exigen* 
des  of  battle ;  but  soon  the  skirmishers  of  the 
Athenians,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  compelled 
the  Spartans  to  provide  themselves  with  troops 
of  a  similiff  kind.  They  did  not,  however,  form 
gymnetffi  of  their  own,  but  sent  oat  the  yoonger 
portion  of  their  men  on  skirmishing  dnty.  When, 
toward  the  end  of  that  war,  the  nxunber  of  cit- 
izens and  even  of  perioeci  had  become  greatly 
reduced,  they  were  compelled  to  form  pha- 
lanxes of  heavily  armed  slaves,  commanded 
by  citizens.  The  Athenians,  after  banishing 
from  the  phalanx  the  gymnetsd,  formed  of  the 
poorer  citizens,  of  retainers  and  slaves,  created 
special  corps  of  liffht  infantry,  consisting  of 
gymnetsd  or  pnles,  destined  for  skirmishing,  and 
armed  exdusivdy  for  distant  fightins,  sl&gers 
(sphendaneta),  archers  (taxota\  and  Javelin- 
throwers  (ahintista^^  the  latter  also  called  pel- 
tastm  fVom  the  small  shield  (pelta)  which  uiey 
alone  carried.  This  new  class  of  light  infantr}^ 
originally  recruited  from  the  poorer  dtizens  of 
Athens,  very  soon  came  to  be  formed  almost  ex- 
clusivdy  of  mercenaries  and  the  contingents  of 
the  allies  of  Athens.  From  the  moment  these 
skirmishers  were  introduced,  the  dumsy  Doric 
phalanx  was  no  longer  fit  to  act  alone  in  battle. 
Its  materials,  too,  had  been  constantiv  deterio* 
rating ;  in  Sparta,  by  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  warlike  aristocracy ;  in  the  other  towns, 
by  the  influence  of  commerce  and  wealth,  which 
graduaUy  undermined  the  andent  contempt 
of  death.  Thus,  the  phalanx,  formed  of  a  not 
very  heroic  militia,  lost  most  of  its  old  impor- 
tance. It  formed  the  background,  the  reserve 
of  the  line  of  battle,  in  front  of  whidi  the 
skirmishers  fought,  or  behind  which  they  re- 
tired when  pressed,  but  which  scarcdy  ever 
was  expectea  to  come  itself  to  dose  quarters 
with  the  enemy.  Where  the  phalanx  was 
formed  of  mercenaries,  its  character  was  not 
much  better.  Its  clumsiness  made  it  unfit  for 
manoeuvring,  especially  in  ground  but  lightly 
broken,  and  its  whole  use^as  pasdve  resistance. 
This  led  to  two  attempts  at  reform  made  by  Iphi- 
crates,  a  general  of  mercenaries.  This  Grecian 
eandottiere  exchanged  the  old,  short  spears  of 
the  hoplites  (from  8  to  10  feet  long)  for  consid- 
erably longer  ones,  so  that,  with  dosed  ranks, 
the  lances  of  8  or  4  ranks  projected  in  front 
and  could  act  against  the  enemy ;  thus,  the  de- 
fensivegdlement  of  the  phalanx  was  considerably 
strengthened.  On  the  other  hand,  to  create  a 
force  fit  for  deciding  battles  by  close  yet  rapid 
attack,  he  armed  his  peltastsa  with  light  deren- 
sive  armor  and  a  gooa  sword,  and  drilled  them 
in  the  evolutions  of  the  phalanx.  When  order* 
ed  to  charge,  they  advanced  at  a  pace  unattain- 
able by  the  phalaiix  of  hoplites,  gave  a  volley  of 
Javelins  at  10  or* 20  yards,  and  broke  into  the 
enemy  with  the  sword.  The  simplicity  of  the 
andent  Doric  phalanx  had  thus  made  way  for 
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a  far  more  complicated  order  of  battle ;  the  ac- 
tion of  the  general  had  become  an  important 
dement  of  victory;  tactical  manoouvres  had 
become  poesible.  Epandnondas  was  tiie  first 
to  discover  the  great  tactical  prindple  which 
up  to  the  present  day  deddes  almost  all  pitched 
battles:  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  troops 
on  the  Hne  of  front,  in  order  to  concentrate  the 
main  attack  on  one  decisive  point.  Hitherto 
the  battles  of  the'  Greeks  had  been  delivered 
in  parallel  order ;  the  strength  of  the  front  line 
was  the  same  on  all  points ;  if  one  army  was 
superior  in  numbers  to  the  one  opposed  to  it, 
dther  it  formed  a  deeper  order  of  battle,  or  it 
overlapped  the  other  army  on  both  wings. 
Epaminondas,  on  the  contrary,  destined  one  of 
his  wings  for  attack  and  the  other  for  defence ; 
the  attaokmg  wing  was  composed  of  his  best 
troops,  and  of  the  mass  of  his  hoplites,  formed 
in  a  deep  column  and  followed  by  light  infan- 
try and  by  the  cavalry.  The  other  wing  was 
of  course  considerably  weaker,  and  was  kept 
bade,  while  the  attacking  one  broke  through 
the  enemy,  and  the  column,  either  deploying  or 
wheeling  into  line,  rolled  tnem  up  wil^  the  as- 
sistance of  the  light  troops  and  horsemen.— The 
progress  established  bylphicrates  and  Epami- 
nondas was  still  fhrther  developed  when  Mace- 
donia had  taken  the  lead  of  the  Hellenic  race 
and  led  them  against  Persia.  The  long  lancea 
of  the  hoplites  appear  still  fbrther  lengfliened 
in  the  Macedonian  tariua.  The  peUastm  of 
Iphiorates  appear  again  in  an  improved  form 
in  Alexanders  hypagpistcB,  Finally,'  the  econo- 
my of  forces,  as  applied  to  the  order  of  battle 
by  Epaminondas,  was  extended  by  Alexander 
to  a  combination  of  tiie  yarious  arms  such  as 
Greece  with  her  insignificant  cavalry  could  never 
have  produced.  Alexander's  infantry  was  com- 
posed of  the  phalanx  of  hoplites,  which  formed 
the  defensive  stren^  of  the  order  of  battle ;  * 
of  the  light  skirmishing  infantay,  which  engaged 
tiie  enemy  all  along  the  fronts  and  also  con- 
tributed to  the  following  up  of  tne  victory;  and 
of  the  hypaspistaa,  to  which  bdopged  ms  own 
body  guardy  which,  though  lightly  equipped, 
were  still  capable  of  reguar  phalangitic  ma- 
nosuvring^  and  formed  &at  kmd  of  average 
infantry  whidi  is  more  or  less  adapted  to  both 
dose  and  extended  order.  Still,  ndther  Greece 
nor  Macedonia  had  produced  a  movable  infan- 
try which  could  be  relied  upon  when  opposed 
to  a  solid  phalanx. .  Here,  Alexander  brought 
m  his  cavalry.  The  attacking  wing  was  form- 
ed by  the  mass  of  his  heavy  cavalry,  chosen 
from  the  Macedonian  nobUi^,  and  with  them 
acted  the  hypaspista ;  they  followed  the  charge 
of  the  horsemen,  and  rushed  into  the  gap  they 
had  made,  securing  the  success  obtained  by  them, 
and  establishing  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy^s  position.  After  the  conquest  of  the 
centre  of  the  Terai^  empire,  Alexander  used 
his  hoplites  chiefly  for  garrisoning  the  conquered 
towns.  They  soon  disappeared  from  the  army 
which  subdued  by  its  bold  and  rapid  marches 
the  tribes  of  Asia  to  the  Indus  and  Jaxartes. 
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That  anny  was  fonneddiiefly  of  cavalry,  h  J 
pisttB,  and  light  infantrY ;  we  phalanx,  wEioh 
coi^d  not  have  followed  on  snch  marches,  be- 
came at  the  same  time  snperflaoos  from  the  nar 
tore  of  the  enemy  to  be  conqoered.  Under  the 
snccessors  of  Alexander,  his  mfantry,  as  well  as 
his  cayalry  and  tactics,  were  completely  and 
rapidly  deteriorated.  The  two  wmgs  of  the 
order  of  battle  were  formed  exdnsive^  of  cav- 
alry, and  the  centre  of  infantry ;  bat  the  latter 
was  so  little  relied  on,  that  it  was  covered  by  ele- 
phants. In  Asia,  the  prevailing  Asiatic  element 
soon  got  the  upper  hand,  and  rendered  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Belencidse  all  but  worthless ;  in  En- 
rope,  the  Haoedonian  and  Greek  inf&ntry  re- 
gamed  some  solidity,  but  with  it  came  a  retnm 
to  the  former  exdnsiye  phalangitic  tactics, 
light  troops  and  cavalry  never  recovered,  while 
much  trouble  and  ingenuifnr  were  wasted  in  vsin 
attmnpts  to  ^ve  to  the  phalanx  that  mobility 
which  from  its  very  nature  it  could  never  attain ; 
until  finally  the  Roman  legion  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  system.— The  tactical  organization  and 
manoeuvres  of  the  phalanx  were  simple  enough. 
Bdng  generally  16  deep  (under  Alexander),  a 
line  of  16  files  formed  a  complete  square,  and 
this,  the  iffntagma^  formed  the  unit  of  evolu- 
tions; 16  syntagmas,  or  256  files,  formed  a 
phalangarchy  of  4,096  men,  4  of  which  again 
were  to  form  tbe  complete  phalanx.  The  pha- 
langarchy, in  order  of  battle,  formed  in  line  16 
deep;  it  passed  into  the  order  of  march  by 
facing  right  or  left  or  by  wheeling  into  synta^ 
mas,  m  each  case  lorming  a  dose  colunm  16  m 
front  When  in  line,  the  depth  could  be  increased 
and  f^nt  decreased  by  double  files,  the  even  files 
placing  themselves  behind  the  odd  ones ;  and  the 
oppodte  movement  was  performed  by  double 
ranks,  reducing  the  depth  from  16  to  8  men  per 
file.  Oountermarching  by  files  was  employed 
#  when  the  enem  v  suddemy  appeared  in  the  rear  of 
the  phalanx ;  the  inversion  caused  by  this  ^every 
file  being  in  a  wrong  place  in  its  own  section  or 
syntagma)  was  sometmies  set  rigtit  by  a  coun- 
termarch by  ranks  in  eadi  section.  A dd  to  this 
the  handling  of  the  lance,  and  we  have  enu- 
merated the  various  items  of  the  drill  of  the  an- 
cient hoplites.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
lighter  troops,  though  not  exactiy  destined  to 
f^ht  in  dose  order^  still  were  exercised  in  the 
dbalangitic  movements.  11.  Bomah  Infaxitbt. 
The  Latin  word  legio  was  originally  used  to  ex- 
press the  totality  of  the  men  sdected  for  field 
service,  and  thus  was*syn6nymons  with  army. 
Subsequentiv,  when  the  extent  of  the  Roman 
territory  and  the  power  of  the  enemies  of  the  re- 
pubtic  required  larger  armies,  they  were  divided 
mto  several  legions,  each  of  which  had  a  strength 
similar  to  that  of  the  original  Roman  army.  Up 
to  the  time  of  Marius,  every  legion  was  com- 
posed of  both  infiEintry  and  cavalry,  the  latter 
about  -X  of  the  former  in  strength.  Originally 
the  infantry  of  the  Romlh  legion  appears  to 
have  been  organized  similarly  to  the  ancient 
Doric  phalanx,  fighting  in  a  deep  line,  the  pa- 
tricians and  richer  dtisena  in  heavy  armor. 


forming  the  front  ranks,  the  poorer  and  lij^ter 
armed  plebeians  behind  them.  But  about  the 
time  of  the  Samnite  wars  the  legion  began  to 
underffo  a  change  of  organization,  which  soon 
placea  it  in  perfect  contrast  to  the  Grecian 
phalanx,  and  of  which,  after  it  had  attained  its 
full  development  in  the  Punic  wars,  Polybiie 
gives  us  a  rail  account  The  legion,  of  wluch  4 
were  generally  levied  for  each  campaign,  was 
now  composed  of  4  dasses  of  infantry,  viUta, 
haitati,principe8f  and  triarii;  the  first,  formed 
from  recruits,,  were  light  in&ntiy;  the  triarii, 
from  veterans,  were  the  reserve  of  the  army; 
the  other  two  dasses,  forming  the  main  fightmg 
body  or  infSantry  of  the  line,  composed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army,  and  differed  in  this,  that 
the  prindpes  were  selected  from  those  men  who, 
after  the  triarii,  had  seen  most  service.  The 
vdites  wore  leather  caps,  li^t  round  shidds  for 
defensive  armor,  and  carried  swords  and  a  num- 
ber of  light  javelins;  the  remaining  8  classes 
had  brass  hdmets,  leather  body  armor  covered 
with  brass  plates,  and  brass  cuissarts.  The 
hastati  and  principes,  beside  a  short  sword,  car- 
ried two  pila  or  iavelins,  a  light  one  and  a  veiy 
heavy  one ;  this  latter  formed  the  specific  arm 
of ^  attack  of  the  Roman  infantry.  It  was  of 
thick,  heavy  wood,  with  a  long  iron  munt, 
weighing  in  all  at  least  10  pounds,  and  wiQi  the 
point  nearly  7  feet  long.  It  could  be  thrown 
at  very  short  distances  only,  say  8  or  12  yards, 
but  from  its  wdght  its  effect  was  formidd>le  to 
the  light  defensive  armor  of  those  times.  The 
triarii,  beside  the  sword,  carried  lances  instead 
of  pila.  Every  legion  contained  1,200  hastad, 
divided  into  10  manipuU  or  companies  of  120 
men  each  j  the  same  number  of  piindpes, 
dmilarly  divided;  600  triarii,  in  10  manipufi 
of  60  each ;  and  1,200  vdites,  40  of  whom  were 
attached  to  each  of  the  80  manipuli,  and  formed 
the  rear  ranks  unless  otherwise  employed.  The 
hastati  formed  the  first  line,  each  manipulus  be- 
ing deployed  in  line,  probably  6  deep,  with  an 
interval  from  the  next  manipulus  equal  to  its 
front,  which,  as  the  room  allotted  for  every  man 
in  a  rank  was  6  feet,  extended  about  120  feet, 
the  whole  line  extending  2,400  feet  Behind 
them,  in  second  line,  ^ere  placed  the  10  manip- 
uli of  the  principes,  covenng  the  intervals  of 
the  manipuli  of  the  first  line,  and  behind  the 
principes  the  triarii,  eadi  line  at  an  appn^iiate 
<&tance  from  the  one  in  front  of  it  The  vdites 
ddrmished  before  the  front  and  flanks.  By 
doubling  files,  the  order  of  both  could  be  rednoed 
to  one  half  its  original  extent  of  front,  or  1,200 
feet  The  whole  of  this  order  of  battie  was  cd- 
culated  for  attack.  Capable,  by  the  smaSnesB 
of  the  tactical  units  and  by  the  great  liberty 
thereby  secured  to  all  its  movemen^of  fighting 
in  dmoet  any  kind  of  ground,  it  was  immiensely 
superior  to  the  Grecian  phalanx,  which  required 
a  level  pldn,  and  had  been  very  soon  zeduoed 
by  its  own  clumsiness  to  a  mere  formation  for 
defense.  The  legion  advanced ;  at^  or  12  yards 
the  hastati,  probably  doubling  tiieir  ranks  for 
the  occasion,  threw  their  heavy  pila  into  the 
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phalanx,  whose  lanoes  eoold  not  yet  reach  the 
ttomana,  and,  having  thereby  broken  the  doeed 
order  of  the  phaloDgitea,  roahed  npon  them 
sword  in  hand.  If  a  single  manipolna  flot  into 
disorder^  the  effect  was  not  transmitted  to  the 
neighboring  companies ;  if  the  combat  continned 
wiUioat  immediate  decision,  the  principesmaroh- 
ed  up  into  the  intervalB,  torew  their  pila,  and 
broke  in  npon  tiie  enemy  with  the  sword,  thus 
giving  the  hastati  an  opportunity  of  disentangling 
themselves  and  reforming  behind  the  triariL  In 
an  extreme  case»  these  latter  adv^ced,  either  to 
finally  decide  the  victory  or  to  secure  an  orderly 
retreat.  The  velites,  in  company  with  the  cav- 
alry, did  outpost  duty,  engaged  the  enemy  in  the 
be^ning  of  the  battle  by  uirmishing,  and  fol* 
lowed  up  the  pursuit.  The  light  pilum  of  the 
hastati  and  principes  appears  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally used  in  defensive  positional  to  create  dis- 
oraer  in,  tbe  ranks  of  an  advancing  enemy  before 
he  was  close  enough  for  the  heavy  pilum.  March- 
es to  the  front  were  begun  from  eidier  wing,  the 
first  manipulus  of  hastati  in  front,  followed  bjr 
the  first  respectivdy  of  principes  and  triarii, 
then  the  8  second  manipuu  in  the  same  order, 
and  so  forth ;  marches  to  a  flank  were  made 
in  8  columns,  each  of  the  8  dasses  of  infantry 
forming  a  column  \  the  baggage  was  on  the  side 
furthest  from  the  enemy.  If  the  latter  appeal^ 
ed  from  the  side  where  the  triarii  marched,  the 
army  halted,  and  faced  toward  the  enemy,  the 
principes  and  hastati  passing  through  the  inter- 
vals of  the  manipuli  of  tbe  triarii  and  taking  up 
their  proper  positions. — ^When,  after  the  second 
Pnnio  war,  the  continued  wars  and  extended 
conqaesfaB  of  the  Bomans,  combined  with  im- 
pertant  social  changes  in  Rome  and  Italy  gen- 
erally, rendered  the  universal  liability  to  mili- 
tary service  almost  impracticable,  the  Roman 
armies  began  gradually  to  be  composed  of  volun- 
tary recruits  from  the  poorer  classes,  thus  form- 
ing soldiers  by  profession  instead  of  the  old 
mUitiA  in  which  all  the  citLeens  were  included. 
The  army  hereby  entirely  ohan^  its  character; 
and,  the  elements  from  which  it  was  composed 
becoming  deteriorated,  a  new  oraanixation  be- 
came more  and  more  a  necessity.  MariusMrried 
out  this  new  organization.  The  Roman  horse 
ceased  to  exist.  What  little  cavalry  remained 
waa  composed  of  barbarian  mercenaries  or  allied 
contingents.  The  ^stinction  of  the  4  dasses  of 
infantry  was  done  awa^  with.  The  vdites  were 
replaced  by  allied  contingents  or  barbarians,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  legion  formed  of  one  and 
the  same  dass  of  infantry  of  the  line,  armed 
like  the  hastati  or  principes,  but  without  the 
light  pilum.  The  manipulus  was  replaced,  as 
a  tactical  unit,  by  the  conort,  a  body  averagmg 
860  men,  and  formed  originally  by  Ihe  ftunon 
of  8  manipuli  into  one ;  so  that  the  legion  was 
now  divided  into  10  cohorts,  which  were  gen- 
erally disposed  in  8  lines  (4^  8,  and  8  cohorts  re- 
spectivdy).  The  cohort  was  formed  10  deep, 
with  8  to  4  feet  front  for  each  file,  so  that  the 
total  extent  of  front  of  the  legion  was  very  much 
reduced  (about  1,000  feet).    Thus,  not  only 


were  the  tactical  movements  mnch  dmplified, 
but  the  influence  of  the  commander  of  the  le* 
gion  was  made  much  more  immedisdte  and  pow- 
erftiL  The  armament  and  equipment  of  every 
soldier  was  lightened,  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
was  made  to  carry  the  greater  part  of  his  bag- 
gage on  wooden  forks  invented  for  the  purpoBc 
by  Marius  (muli  Mariant);  the  impMmeiUa 
of  the  army  were  thus  considerably  reduced. 
On  the  otiier  hand,  the  concentration  of  8 
manipuli  into  one  cohort  could  not  but  reduce 
the  &cility  of  manoBiivring  in  broken  ground; 
the  absence  of  the  light  nuum  reduced  the  ca- 
pability for  defence ;  ana  the  abolition  of  the 
veUtes,  not  always  fully  replaced  l^  forei^ 
anxiliaries  or  mercenaries,  or  by  the  arUeng- 
nani  (men  sdected  from  the  legion  for  light  in- 
fantry service  by  0»sar,  but  left  without  arms 
lor  distant  fightmg),  diminished  the  chances  of 
maintaining  an  engaffcment  and  still  evading  a 
decision.  Rapid,  resolute  attack  became  the  only 
form  of  combat  fitted  for  these  legions.  StiUthe 
Roman  infiintry  continued  to  consist  of  Romans, 
or  at  least  Italians ;  and  in  spite  of  the  dedine 
of  the  empire  under  the  OsBsars,  it  maintained 
its  ancient  renown  so  long  as  the  national  char- 
acter was  left  intact.  But  when  Roman  citi- 
zenship was  no*  longer  a  necessary  condition  for 
admission  into  a  legion,  the  army  soon  lost  its 
standing.  As  early  as  the  times  of  Trajan,  bar- 
barians, partly  from  the  Roman  provinces, 
partly  nom  unconquered  countries,  formed  the 
main  force  of  the  legions,  and  from  that  mo* 
ment  the  character  of  the  Roman  infantry  was 
lost.  The  heavy  armor  was  thrown  away ;  the 
pilum  was  replaced  by  the  lance;  the  legion, 
organised  into  cohorts,  was  again  ftised  into  an 
unwieldy  phalanx;  and  as  a  general  unwillmg- 
nesB  to  come  to  dose  quarters  was  a  character- 
istic of  the  infuitay  of  this  period,  the  bow  and 
iavdin  were  now  used,  not  for  skirmishing  only, 
»ut  also  for  the  dosed  order  of  infimtry  of  the 

line.    m.  THBlNTiLBTBT  OF  THE  MiDDUi  Afltt. 

The  decline  of  the  Roman  infiemtry  found  a  con- 
tinuation in  that  of  the  Byzantine  foot  soldiers. 
A  kind  of  forced  levy  was  still  maintained,  but 
with  no  other  result  than  to  form  the  very  dregs 
of  the  army.  Barbarian  anxiliaries  and  mer- 
cenaries composed  its  better  portions,  but  even 
these  were  of  no  great  value.  The  hierarohio 
and  administrative  organization  of  the  troops 
was  perfected  to  an  almost  ideal  state,  of  bu- 
reaucracy, but  with  the  same  result  that  we 
now  see  in  Russia:  a  perfect  organization 
of  embezzlement  and  fraud  at  the  expense  of 
the  state,  with  armies  costing  enormous  sums 
and  existing  in  part  only  on  paper.  The  contact 
with  the  irregular  horse  of  the  East  reduced 
both  the  importance*and  quality  of  the  infantry 
more  and  more.  Mounted  archers  became  the 
fikvorite  arm ;  the  greater  part  if  not  all  of 
the  indfontry  were  a£o  equipped  with  the  bow 
beside  the  lance  and  sword.  Thus,  fiffhting  at 
a  distance  became  the  £uhion,  hand-to-hand  en- 
counters being  regarded  as  out  of  date.  The 
infrmtry  was  considered  such  rubbish  that  it 
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was  intentioiiAllT'  kept  away  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  used  for  garrison  daty  principal^' ; 
most  of  the  battles  or  Belisarius  were  fought  by 
the  cayaliy  exolvsiTely,  and  when  the  in&ntry 
partook  in  them,  it  was  sore  to  nm  away.  His 
tactics  were  entirely  based  upon  the  principle 
of  aroiding  a  combat  at  dose  quarters,  and  of 
tiring  out  uie  enemy.  If  he  succeeded  in  this 
against  the  Goths,  who  had  no  distance  arms  at 
ffi,  by  (loosing  broken  ground  in  which  their 
phalanx  could  not  act,  he  was  beaten  by  the 
Franks,  whose  iniluitry  had  something  of  the 
oLd  Boman  mode  of  fighting  about  them,  and 
by  the  Persians,  whose  cayalry  was  certainly 
superior  to  Ms. — ^The  German  invaders  of  the 
Boman  empire  originally  consisted  for  the  greatr 
er  part  of  m£uitry,  and  fousht  in  a  kind  of  Do- 
ric phalanx,  the  chiefs  and  wealthier  men  in 
the  front  ranks,  the  others  behind  them.  Their 
arms  were  the  sword  and  lance.  The  Franks, 
howeyer,  carried  short,  double-edged  battle 
axes,  which  they  threw,  like  the  Boman  pilum, 
into  the  hostile  mass  the  moment  before  they 
charged  sword  in  hand.  They  and  the  Saxons 
retained«f or  some  time  a  good  and  respected  in- 
fantry; but  gradually  the  Teutonic  conquerors 
everywhere  took  to  cavalry  service,  and  left 
the  duty  of  the  foot  soldiers  to  the  conquered 
Boman  provincials ;  thus  the  infantry  service 
became  despised  as  an  attribute  of  slaves  and 
serfe,  and  the  character  of  the  foot  soldier  ne- 
OMsarily  sunk  in  proportion.  By  the  end  of 
the  10th  ^)entury  cavalry  was  the  only  arm 
which  really  decided  battles  all  over  Europe; 
infuitnr,  though  &r  more  numerous  in  every 
army  uian  cavalry,  was  nothing  better  than  an 
ill-armed  rabble  with  hardly  any  attempt  at  or- 
ganization. A  foot  soldier  was  not  even  consid- 
ered a  soldier;  the  word  mUea  becflme  synony* 
mous  with  horseman.  The  only  chance  for 
maintaining  a  respectable  in£Euitry  lay  with  the 
towns,  especially  in  Italy  and  Flanders.  They 
had  amilitia  of  their  own  which  was  necessarily 
formed  of  in£Euitry;  and  as  its  service  for  the 
protection  of  the  towns,  in  the  midst  of  the 
never-ending  feuds  among  the  surrounding  no- 
bles, was  a  permanent  one,  it  was  soon  round 
convenient  to  have  a  force  of  paid  mercenaries 
instead  of  a  militia  composea  of  the  citizens, 
this  latter  force  being  reserved  for  extraordi- 
nary occasions.  Still,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
conthigents  of  the  towns  showed  any  marked 
superiority  over  the  rabble  of  footmen  collected 
by  the  nobles,  andin  battle  always  left  to  pro- 
tect the  baggage.  This  holds  good,  at  least,  for 
the  classic  period  of  chivalry.  In  tiie  cavalry 
of  these  times,  every  knight  appeared  armed 
cap-&-pie,  covered  all  over  with  armor,  and 
mounting  a  similarly  armed  horse.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  an  esquire  rather  more  lightly 
armed,  and  by  sundry  other  mounted  men  with- 
out any  armor  and  armed  with  bows.  In  order 
of  battle,  these  forces  were  ranged  upon  a  prin- 
ciple similar  to  that  of  the  ancient  Doric  pha- 
lanx—the heavily  armed  knights  in  the  first, 
the  esquires  in  the  second  rank,  the  mounted 


ardhers  behind  tiiem.  These  last,  firom  ihd  na- 
ture of  their  arm,  were  soon  employed  in  dis- 
mounted fighting,  which  became  more  and  more 
the  rule  with  them,  so  that  their  horses  woe 
mainly  used  for  locomotion,  not  for  a  charge. 
The  Eufflish  ardiers,  armed  with  the  long-bow, 
while  those  of  southern  Europe  carried  tiie 
cross-bow,  especially  excelled  in  this  mode  of 
fighting  on  foot,  and  it  was  very  likely  tiiis  cir- 
cumstance  which  soon  led  to  an  extension,  in 
this  service,  of  dismounted  fighting.  No  doubt, 
in  their  long  campaigns  in  France,  the  horses 
of  the  heavily  armed  knights  got  soon  knocked 
up  and  unfit  to  serve  for  more  than  means  of 
transport.  In  this  plight  it  was  natural  tiist 
the  worst  mounted  fferyia/rmet  should  dismount 
and  form  a  phalanx  of  lances,  to  be  fiUed  up  by 
the  better  portion  of  the  footmen  (especially 
the  Welsh);  while  those  whose  horses  were 
still  fit  for  a  charge,  now  formed  the  actual 
fighting  cavalry.  Such  an  arrangement  ap- 
peared very  wcil  adapted  for  d^ensive  battles, 
and  upon  it  were  based  all  the  battles  of  the 
Black  Prince,  and,  as  is  well  known,  with  per- 
fect success.  The  new  mode  of  fighting  was 
soon  adopted  by  the  French  and  other  nations^ 
and  may  be  considered  as  almost  the  normal 
system  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Thus, 
after  1,700  years,  we  are  broueht  back  almost 
to  the  tactics  of  Alexander ;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  with  Alexander  cavalry  was  a  newly 
introduced  arm  which  had  to  strengthen  the  de- 
dinins  capabilities  of  the  heavy  infantry,  whUo 
here  tne  heavy  infantry,  formed  by  ^amounted 
horsemen,  was  a  living  proof  that  cavalry  was 
on  the  decline,  and  that  a  new  day  had  dawned 
for  infantry.  IV.  Tub  Bsviyal  of  Istastbt. 
From  the  Flemish  towns,  then,  the  first  man- 
ufacturing district  of  the  world,  and  from  the 
Swiss  mountains,  arose  the  first  troops  which, 
after  centuries  of  decline,  again  deserved  the 
name  of  infantry.  The  French  chivaliy  suc- 
cumbed as  much  to  the  weavers  and  fullers,  the 
goldsnuths  and  tanners  of  the  Betnan  dties^  as 
uie  Burgnndian  and  Austrian  nobili^  to  the 
peasants  and  cowherds  of  Switzerland.  Good 
defensive  positions  and  a  light  annament  did 
the  most,  supported  as  they  were  in  the  case  of 
the  Flemish  by  numerous  fire-arms,  and  in  that 
of  the  Swiss  by  a  country  almost  impracticahie 
to  the  heavily  armed  knights  of  the  time.  The 
Swiss  carried  principally  short  halberts,  whidi 
might  be  used  as  well  fbr  thrusting  as  for  strik- 
ing, and  were  not  too  long  for  hand-to-hand 
fi^t ;  subsequently  they  also  had  pikes,  and 
cross-bows  and  fire-arms;  but  in  one  of  their 
most  celebrated  battles,  at  Laupen  (1BS9),  they 
had  no  arms  for  distant  fighting  but  stones 
From  defensive  encounters  in  their  inaccessible 
mountains,  they  soon  came  to  offensive  battles 
in  the  plun,  and  with  these  to  more  regular 
tactics.  They  fought  in  a  deep  phalanx ;  defen- 
sive armor  was  light,  and  in  general  confined 
to  the  front  ranks  and  the  fiank  files,  the  centre 
being  filled  up  by  men  without  armor;  the 
Swiss  phalanx,  however,  was  always  formed  in 
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8  difltinot  bodiefi,  an  adyanoed  guard,  a  main 
body,  and  arear  enard,  so  that  greater  mobility 
and  the  ohanoe  of  varied  tactical  arrangements 
were  aecared.  They  aoon  became  expert  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  accidents  of  ground, 
which,  conpled  with  the  improvement  in  fire- 
arms, protected  them  against  the  onslansht  of 
cavalry,  while  against  infantry  armed  wiu  long 
lances  they  devised  varions  means  to  work  an 
entrance  somewhere  through  the  forest  of  lances, 
after  which  their  short  heavy  halherta  gave  them 
an  immense  advantage,  even  against  men  cased 
in  armor.  They  vei^  soon  learned,  especially 
when  assisted  by  artUlery  and  small  fire-arms^ 
to  hold  out  in  squares  or  cross-shaped  bodies 
against  the  charges  of  cavalry ;  and  as  soon  as 
an  in&ntry  was  again  capable  of  doing  that,  the 
days  of  chivalry  were  numbered.  About  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  the  struggle  of  the 
cities  against  the  feudal  nobility  had  been  every- 
where taken  up  by  the  princes  of  the  larger  mon- 
archies now  consolidating,  and  consequently  the 
latter  had  be^n  to  form  armies  of  mercenaries 
both  for  putting  down  the  nobles  and  for  carry 
ing  out  independent  objects  of  foreign  policy. 
Beside  the  Swiss,  the  Germans,  and  soon  after 
them  most  other  European  nations,  began  to 
furnish  laige  contingents  of  mercenaries,  raised 
by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  selling  l^eir  ser- 
vices to  the  highest  bidder  without  any  regard 
to  nationality.  These  bands  formed  themsdves 
tactically  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  Swiss ; 
they  were  armed  chiefly  with  pikes,  and  fought 
in  large  square  battalions,  as  many  men  deep  as 
there  were  in  the  front  rank.  They  had  to  fight, 
however,  under  different  drcumstances  from  the 
Swiss  who  defended  their  mountains ;  they  had 
to  attack  as  well  as  to  hold  out  in  defensive 
positions ;  th^*  had  to  encounter  the  enemy  in 
the  plains  of  Italy  and  France  as  well  as  in  the 
hills ;  and  they  very  soon  found  themselves  &ce 
to  face  with  the  now  rapidly  Improving  small 
arms.  These  circumstances  caused  some  devia- 
tions from  the  old  Swiss  tactics,  which  were 
different  according  to  the  different  nationalities ; 
but  the  chief  characteristics,'  the  formation  in 
3  deep  columns,  figuring  in  name,  if  not  always 
in  reality,  as  advanced  guard,  main  body,  and 
rear  guard  or  reserve,  remamed  common  to 
all.  The  Swiss  retained  their  superiority  until 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  after  which  the  German 
ZandshneehU,  who  had  already  for  some  time 
been  nearly  if  not  fully  equal  to  them,  were 
considered  the  first  infantry  of  Europe.  The 
French,  whose  infantry  had  as  yet  never  been 
good  for  any  thing,  tried  very  hard  during  this 
period  to  form  a  serviceable  national  body  of 
foot  soldiers ;  but  they  succeeded  with  the  na- 
tives of  two  provinces  only,  the  Picards  and  the 
Gascons.  The  Italian  infantry  of  this  period 
never  counted  for  anything.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  among  whom  Gonsalvo  de  Oordova 
during  the  wars  with  the  Moors  of  Granada 
first  introduced  the  Swiss  tactics  and  armament 
very  soon  rose  to  considerable  reputation,  and 
after  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  began  to 


pass  for  the  best  infjBUitry  of  Europe.  Wlulethe 
Italians,  and  after  them  the  French  and  GermansL 
extended  the  length  of  the  pike  from  10  to  IS 
feet,  they  retained  shorter  and  more  huidy 
lances,  and  their  agilitv  made  them  very  formi- 
dable with  sword  and  dagger  in  close  encounter. 
TMs  reputation  they  upheld  in  western  Europe 
— ^France,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  at  least— to 
the  dose  of  the  17th  century. — ^The  contempt 
of  the  Swiss  for  defensive  armor,  based  upon 
traditions  of  a  different  time,  was  not  shared  by 
the  pikemen  of  the  16th  century.  As  soon  as 
a  European  infantry  was  formed  in  which  the 
different  armies  were  becoming  more  and  more 
equal  to  each  other  in  military  qualities,  the 
system  of  lining  the  phalanx  with  a  few  men 
covered  with  breastolates  and  helmets  proved 
to  be  insufficient.  If  the  Swiss  had  found  such 
a  phalanx  impenetrable,  this  was  no  longer  the 
case  when  it  was  met  by  another  phalanx  quite 
its  equaL  Here  a  certain  amount  of  defensive 
armor  became  of  some  importance ;  so  long  as 
it  did  not  too  much  impede  the  mobility  of  the 
troops,  it  was  a  decided  advantage.  The  Span- 
iardS)  moreover,  had  never  participated  in  this 
contempt  for  breastplates^  and  they  began  to  be 
tespected.  Accordingly,  breastplates,  helmets, 
cuissarts,  brassarts,  and  sauntlets  began  again  to 
form  a  part  of  the  regular  equipment  of  every 
pikeman.  To  it  was  added  a  sword,  shorter 
with  the  Germans,  longer  with  the  Swiss^and 
now  and  then  a  dagger.  Y.  Thb  Infantbt 
OF  THB  16th  and  17th  Osntubhs.  The  long- 
bow had  for  some  time  disappeared  from  the 
continent  of  Europe,  excepting  Turkey;  the 
cross-bow  made  its  last  appearance  among  the 
French  Gascons  in  the  mrst  quarter  of  the 
16th  centcuy.  It  was  everywhere  replaced  by 
the  matchlock  musket,  which,  in  different  de- 
grees of  perfection,  or  rather  imperfection, 
now  became  the  second  arm  of  the  infantnr. 
The  matchlocks  of  the  17th  oentiuy,  unwieldy 
and  defectively  constructed  machines,  were  oi 
very  heavy  osdiber,  to  secure,  beside  range,  at 
least  some  precision,  and  the  force  to  penetrate 
the  breastplate  of  a  pikeman.  The  form  gener* 
ally  adopted  about  1580  was  the  heavy  musket 
fired  off  from  a  fork,  as  a  man  could  not  have 
taken  aim  without  such  a  support  The  mus- 
keteers carried  a  sword,  but  no  defensive  armor 
and  were  used  either  for  skirmishing  or  in  a  kind 
of  open  order,  to  hold  defensive  positions  or  to 
prepare  the  charge  of  the  pikemen  for  the  at- 
tack of  such  positions.  They  soon  became  very 
numerous  in  proportion  to  iLe  pikemen ;  in  the 
batties  of  Francis  I.  in  Italy  they  were  far  infe- 
rior to  the  pikemen  in  numbers,  but  were  at 
least  in  equal  numbers  with  them  80  years  later. 
This  increase  in  the  number  of  musketeers  com- 
pelled the  invention  of  some  tactical  method  of 
regularly  encasing  them  in  the  order  of  battie. 
Tms  was  done  in  the  system  of  tactics  called 
the  Hungarian  ordinance,  invented  by  the  im- 
perial troops  in  their  wars  with  the  Turks  in 
Hungary.  The  musketeers,  being  unable  to  de- 
fend themselves  at  dose  quarters,  were  always 
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Iidioed  80  M  to  be  able  to  retire  behind  Che  pOce- 
mutL  Thus  they  were  sometimes  placed  on 
either  wing,  sometimes  on  the  4  ootnen  of  the 
wings ;  rery  often  the  whole  square  or  oolomn 
of^kemen  was  snrronnded  bj  a  rank  of  mns- 
keteersi  who  found  nroteotion  under  the  pikes 
of  their  rear  men.  finally,  the  plan  of  hay- 
ing the  mnsketeers  on  the  flanks  of  the  pikemen 
got  the  npper  hand  in  the  new  tactical  system 
mtrodaoed  by  the  Dutch  in  their  war  of  inde- 
pendence. Tliis  system  is  distinguished  espe* 
oially  by  the  subdivision  of  the  8  great  phalan* 
ges  m  which  every  army  was  formed  aocordina 
to  both  the  Swiss  and  Hungarian  tactics.  Each 
of  them  was  formed  upon  8  lines,  the  middle 
one  of  which  was  again  subdivided  into  a  right 
and  a  left  wing,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
distance  equal  at  least  to  the  extent  of  front  of 
tiie  first  line.  The  whole  army  being  organized 
in  half  regiments,  which  we  will  call  battalions, 
each  battalion  had  its  pikemen  in  the  centre  ana 
its  musketeers  on  the  flanks.  The  adyanced 
guard  of  an  army,  consisting  of  8  regiments, 
would  thus  be  formed  as  follows :  two  half  regi- 
ments in  contiguous  line  in  the  first  line ;  behmd 
each  of  their  wings  another  half  roriment ;  fur- 
tiier  to  the  rear,  and  coveiing  the  wb  line,  thtf 
remaining  two  half  regiments  also  in  contiguous 
line.  The  main  body  and  rear  guard  might  be 
placed  either  on  the  flank  or  behind  l£e  ad- 
vanced guard,  but  would  be  formed  on  the  same 
plan.  Here  we  Lave  a  return  in  a  certain  de- 
gree to  the  old  Boman  formation  in  8  lines  and 
distinct  small  bodies.  The  imperialists,  and 
with  them  the  Spaniards,  had  found  the  neces- 
sity of  dividing  their  large  armies  into  more 
than  the  8  masses  already  mentioned;  but  their 
battalions  or  tactical  units  were  much  laiger  than 
the  I>utoh,  fought  in  column  or  square  instead 
of  in  line,  and  had  not  had  a  regular  formation 
for  order  of  battie  until  during  the  I>utoh  war  of 
independence  the  Spaniards  began  to  form  them 
in  what  is  known  as  a  Spanish  brigade.  Four 
of  these  large  battalions,  each  consistiug  often 
of  several  regiments,  formed  in  square,  surround- 
ed with  a  rank  or  two  of  musketeers^  and  hav- 
ing wings  of  musketeers  at  the  comers,  were 
disposed  at  proper  intervals  on  the  4  comers  of 
a  square^  one  comer  being  turned  toward  the 
enemy.  If  the  army  was  too  large  to  be  com- 
prised in  one  brigade,  two  couM  be  formed ;  and 
thus  arose  8  lines,  having  2  battalions  in  the 
flrst,  4  (sometimes  only  8)  in  the  second,  and  2 
in  the  third.  As  in  the  Dutoh  system,  we  find 
here  the  attempt  to  retum  to  the  old  Boman 
svstem  of  8  lines. — ^Another  great  change  took 
place  during  the  16th  century ;  the  heavy  cav- 
alry of  the  lights  was  broken  up  and  replaced 
by.  a  mercenary  cavalry,  armed  similarly  to  our 
modem  cuirassiers,  with  cuirass,  helmet,  sword, 
and  pistola  This  cavalry,  greatiy  superior  in 
mobility  to  their  predecessors  became  thereby 
more  formidable  to  in&ntry  a^ ;  still  the  pike- 
men of  the  time  were  never  afraid  of  it  By 
this  change  cavalry  became  a  uniform  arm,  and 
entered  in  a  for  larger  proportion  into  the  com- 


position of  armies,  eroedally  during  the  period 
we  now  have  to  oonsiaer,  viz.,  the  80  years'  war. 
At  this  time  the  system  of  mercenary  service 
was  universal  in  Europe ;  a  class  of  men  had 
been  formed  who  liven  upon  war  and  by  war; 
end  though  tactics  might  have  gained  thereby, 
the  character  of  the  men,  the  material  eompos- 
ing  armies  as  weU  as  their  moraUy  had  certalnljr 
simbred.  Central  Europe  was  overmn  by  «0fi- 
dottieri  of  all  kinds,  who  took  religioiis  and  po- 
litical quarrels  for  thdr  pretext  to  plunder  and 
devastate  the  whole  countnr.  The  character  of 
the  individual  soldier  had  entered  upon  that 
degradation  which  went  on  increasing  nntO  the 
FiNHioh  revolution  finally  swept  away  this  ^ 
tem  of  moroenaiy  service.  The  imperiallstB 
formed  their  batties  upon  the  Spanish  br^;ade 
qrstem,  having  4  or  more  brigades  in  line^  thus 
fom:iing  8  lines.  The  Swedes  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus  formed  in  Swedish  brigades,  each  con- 
sisting of  8  battalions,  one  in  front  and  two  a 
littie  to  the  rear,  each  deployed  in  line,  and 
having  the  pikes  m  the  centre  and  the  musket- 
eers on  the  wings.  They  were  so  diq>osed 
(both  arms  being  represented  in  equal  nmnben) 
that  by  forming  a  contiguous  line  either  could 
cover  the  other.  Supposing  the  order  givoi  to 
form  a  contiguous  line  of  musketeers,  the  two 
wings  of  that  arm  of  the  centre  or  fhmt  battel* 
ion  would  cover  their  own  pikes  by  ebeppng 
before  them,  while  those  of  the  two  other  bat- 
talions would,  each  on  its  fisnk,  advance  into 
alignment  with  the  first  If  an  atteck  of  cav- 
alry was  apprehended,  all  the  mnsketeers  re- 
tired behiua  the  pikemen,  while  the  two  wings 
of  these  latter  advanced  into  alignment  with  the 
centre,  and  thus  formed  a  contiguous  line  of 
pikes.  The  order  of  battie  was  formed  of  two 
hues  of  such  brigades,  composing  the  centre  of 
the  army,  while  the  numerous  cavahry  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  two  wings,  and  intermixed  witii 
small  bodies  of  musketeers.  The  characteristic 
of  this  Swedish  system  is  that  the  pikemen,  who 
in  the  Idth  century  had  been  the  great  ofiensive 
arm,  had  now  lost  all  capacity  of  attack.  They 
had  become  a  mere  means  of  defence,  and  their 
office  was  to  screen  the  musketeers  from  a  charge 
of  cavalry;  it  was  this  latter  arm  again  which 
had  to  do  all  the  attacking  work.  Thus,  infrait- 
ry  had  lost,  cavalry  had  regained  sround.  But 
then  Gustevus  Adolphus  put  an  enol  to  the  firing 
which  had  become  a  &vorite  mode  of  fighting 
for  cavalry,  and  ordered  his  horse  always  to 
charge  at  frill  speed  and  sword  in  hand;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  resumption  of  fighting  in 
broken  ground  everv  cavalry  which  adherea  to 
these  toctics  was  able  to  boast  of  great  success^ 
over  infimtry.    There  can  be  no  greater  oon- 

and  18th  centuries  than  that;  and  yet  it  was, 
for  all  purposes  of  battie,  the  most  disciplined 
infimtry  of  all  times.  The  general  result  of  the  80 
years*  war  upon  Enrm>ean  tactics  was  that  both 
the  Swedish  and  the  Spanish  brigades  disappear- 
ed, and  armies  were  now  disposed  in  two  lines, 
the  cavalry  forming  the  wings  and  the  infantry 
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the  centre.    The  artillery  was  pkoed  before  the 
front  or  in  the  intervals  of  the.  other  arms. 
Sometimes  a  reserve  of  oavahy,  or  of  cavalry 
and  infiuitrj,  was  retamed.    The  infantry  was 
deployed  in  line^  6  deep ;  the  muskets  were  so 
mnch  lightened  that  the  fork  could  be  dispensed 
-with,  and  cartridges  and  cartridge  boxes  had 
been  everywhere  adopted.    The  mixing  np  of 
mnaketeers  and  pikemen  in  the  same  infemtry 
battalions  now  gave  rise  to  the  most  complicated 
tactical  movements,  all  founded  upon  the  neoes* 
eity  of  forming  what  was  called  defenave  bat- 
taliona,  or  what  we  should  call  sqoares  against 
cavalry.    Even  in  a  simple  square,  it  was  no 
trifle  to  get  the  6  ranks  of  pikemen  from  the 
centre  so  drawn  asunder  that  they  completely 
sarronnded  on  all  sides  the  musketeers,  who, 
of  coarse,  were  defenceless  against  cavalry ;  but 
what  must  it  have  been  to  form  in  a  similar  way 
the  battalion  into  a  cross,  an  octagon,  or  other 
flEmcilul  shapes  I    Thus  it  happened  that  the 
drilling  system  of  this  period  was  the  moat 
complicated  ever  seen,  and  nobody  but  a  sol- 
dier for  life  ever  had  any  chance  of  attaining 
even  the  commonest  proficiency  in  it    At  the 
same  time,  it  is  obvious  that,  before  the  enemy, 
all  these  attempts  at  forming  a  body  capable  of 
rensting  cavalry  were  perfectly  useless;  any 
decent  cavalry  would  have  been  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  battalion  before  one  fourth  of  the 
movements  could  have  been  gone  through. — 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  the 
number  of  pikemen  was  very  much  reduced  in 
proportion  to  that  of  musketeers ;  for  from  the 
^moment  that  they  had  lost  all  power  of  attack, 
^the  musketeers  were  the  really  active  part  or 
the  infantry.    Moreover,  it  was  found  tnat  the 
Turkish  cavalry,  the  most  formidable  of  the 
tame,  very  often  broke  into  the  squares  of  pike- 
men. while  they  were  quite  as  often  repulsed 
by  the  well  aimed  fire  of  a  line  of  musketeers. 
In  consequence,  the  imperialiBts  did  away  with 
all  pikes  in  their  Hungarian  arm^,  and  replaced 
them  sometimes  by  ehecdttiB  dsfrm^  which  were 
put  together  on  tiie  field,  the  musketeers  car- 
rying me  blades  as  part  of  their  regular  equip- 
ment.   In  other  countries,  too,  cases  occurred 
of  armies  being  sent  into  the  field  without  a 
single  pikeman,  the  musketeers  trusting  to  their 
fire  and  the  assistance  of  their  own  cavaliy 
when  threatened  with  a  diarge  of  horse.  Still, 
two  inventions  were  required  to  do  away  en- 
tirely with  the  pike :  the  bayonet,  invented  in 
Ffance  about  1640,  and  improved  in  1699  so  &r 
as  to  be  the  handy  weapon  now  in  use ;  and  the 
flint  lock,  invented  about  1670.    The  former, 
though  certainly  an  imperfect  substitute  for  the 
pike,  enabled  the  musketeer  to  give  himself^  to 
a  certain  desree,  that  protection  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  supposea  to  find  in  the  pikemen ; 
the  second,  by  sunplifying  the  process  of  load- 
ing, enabled  him  to  do  much  more  than  make  up 
by  r^id  firing  for  the  imperfections  of  the  bay- 
onet. VL  The  Isvaitiby  of  the  18th  Obntubt. 
With  the  superseding  of  the  pike,  all  defensive 
armor  disappeared  firom  innintiy  equipment. 


and  this  arm  was  now  composed  of  one  dass  of 
soldiers  only,  armed  with  uie  fiint-lock  mm^et 
and  bayonet  This  change  was  accomplished  in 
the  first  years  of  the  Spanish  war  of  succession, 
coinciding  with  the  first  years  of  tiie  18th  cen- 
tury. At  the  same  time,  we  now  find  every- 
where standing  armies  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, recruited  as  much  as  possible  by  voluntary 
enlistment  coupled  with  Iddnappping,  but  in 
case  of  need  also  by  forced  conscription.  These 
armies  were  now  regularly  organized  in  battid- 
ions  of  from  500  to  700  men,  as  tactical  units, 
subdivided  for  special  purposes  into  companies; 
several  battalions  formmg  a  regiment.  Thus  the 
organization  of  infantry  now  b^an  to  take  a 
more  stable  and  settled  form.  The  handling  of 
the  fiint  lock  requiring  far  less  space  than  that  of 
the  old  matchlock,  the  old  open  order  was  done 
away  with,  and  the  files  were  closed  well  up  to 
each  other,  in  order  to  have  as  many  firing  men 
as  possible  in  the  same  space.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, the  intervals  between  the  various  battalions 
in  line  of  battle  were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  so 
that  the  whole  front  formed  one  stiff  and  unin- 
terrupted line,  the  infantry,  in  two  lines,  in  the 
centre,  the  cavalry  on  the  wings.  Firing,  for- 
merly done  by  rimks,  every  rank  after  having 
fired  retiring  to  the  rear  to  reload,  was  now 
done  by  platoons  or  companies,  the  8  front 
ranks  of  each  platoon  firing  simultaneously  as 
the  word  of  command  was  given.  Thus  an  un- 
interrupted fire  could  be  maintained  by  every 
battalion  against  the  enemy  in  front  of  it. 
Everv  batt^ion  had  its  distinct  place  in  this 
long  line,  and  the  order  giving  to  each  its  place 
was  called  the  order  of  battle.  The  great  diffi- 
culty now  was  to  organize  the  marching  order 
of  t£e  army  so  that  it  could  always  with  fbcQity 
pass  from  the  marching  to  the  fighting  order, 
every  portion  of  the  line  getting^ at  once  ana 
quickly  into  its  proper  place.  Encampments 
within  reach  of  the  enemy  were  arranged  with  a 
view  to  the  same  object.  Thus  the  art  of  march- 
ing and  encamping  armies  made  great  progress 
during  this  epoch ;  still  the  stifihess  and  unwield- 
iness  of  the  order  of  battle  formed  a  heavy  dog 
upon  all  the  movements  of  an  army.  At  the  same 
time,  its  formality,  and  the  impossibility  of  hand- 
ling such  a  line  in  any  but  the  most  level  plains, 
stiU  more  restricted  the  choice  of  ground  for 
battle  fields ;  but  as  long  as  both  parties  were 
bound  by  the  same  fetters,  this  was  no  disadvan- 
tage for  either.  From  Malplaquet  to  the  out- 
break of  iJie  French  revolution,  a  road,  a  village, 
or  a  fiurm  yard  was  tabooed  to  infcmtry ;  even  a 
ditch  or  a  hedge  was  considered  almost  a  draw- 
back by  those  who  had  to  defend  them.  The 
Prussian  infantry  is  the  dassic  infantry  of  the 
18th  century.  It  was  principally  formed  by 
Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau.  During  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  line  of  infantry 
had  been  reduced  from  6  deep  to  4  deep.  Leo- 
pold did  away  with  the  4th  rank,  ana  formed 
the  Prussians  B  deep.  He  also  introduced  the 
iron  ramrod,  which  enabled  his  troop  to  load 
and  fire  6  tidies  in  a  minute,  while  other  troops 
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scarodj  fired  8  times.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  drilled  to  fire  while  advancing,  but  as  they 
had  to  stop  for  firing  and  as  the  alignment  of 
the  whole  long  line  nad  to  be  maintained,  the 
step  was  bnt  alow — ^what  is  called  the  goose 
step.  Firing  began  at  200  yards  from  the  ene- 
my ;  the  line  advanced  at  the  goose  step,  ste^ 
ping  shorter  and  redoubling  fire  the  nearer  it 
got  to  the  enemy,  until  the  latter  either  gave 
way,  or  was  so  fur  shaken  that  a  cavalry  charge 
firom  the  wings,  and  an  advance  with  the  bay- 
onet of  the  infantry,  drove  him  from  his  posi- 
tion. The  army  was  always  ranged  on  two 
lines,  but,  there  being  scarcely  any  intervals  in 
the  first  line,  it  became  very  dimcult  for  the 
second  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  first  when 
wanted.  Such  was  the  army  and  such  were  the 
tactics  which  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  found  at  his 
disposal  on  his  accession.  There  appeared  to 
be  very  little  chance  for  a  man  of  genius  to  im- 
prove upon  this  system,  unless  he  broke  through 
It^  and  that  Frederic,  in  his  position  and  with 
the  material  he  had  for  soldiers,  could  not  do. 
8till  he  contrived  to  organize  his  mode  of  at- 
tack and  his  army  so  that  he  could,  with  the  re- 
sources of  a  kingdom  less  than  Sardinia  now  is, 
and  with  scanty  pecuniary  support  from  Eng- 
land, carry  on  a  war  against  almost  all  Europe. 
The  mystery  may  be  easily  ezpluned.  Hitherto 
the  battles  of  the  18th  century  had  been  parallel 
battles,  both  armies  being  deployed  on  lines 
parallel  to  each  other,  struggling  in  a  plain,  fair, 
stand-up  fight,  without  any  stratagems  or  de- 
vices of  art ;  the  only  advantage  accruing  to 
the  stronger  party  being  that  his  wings  over- 
lapped thos^  of  his  opponent.  Frederic  applied 
to  the  line  order  of  battle  the  system  of  oolique 
attack  invented  by  Epaminondas.  He  chose 
one  wing  of  the  enemy  for  the  first  attack,  and 
brought  against  this  one  of  his  wings,  over- 
lapping that  of  the  enemy,  and  part  of  his  cen- 
tre, at  the  same  time  keeping  back  the  rest  of 
his  army.  Thus  not  only  nad  he  the  advantage 
of  outflanking  the  enemy,  but  also  of  cruis- 
ing by  superior  forces  the  troops  exposed  to 
his  attack.  The  other  troops  of  the  enemy 
could  not  come  to  the  assistance  of  those  at- 
tacked ;  for  not  only  were  they  tied  to  their 
places  in  the  line,  but  as  the  attack  on  the  one 
wing  proved  successful,  the  remainder  of  the 
army  entered  into  line  and  engaged  the  hostile 
centre  in  front,  while  the  original  attacking 
wing  fell  upon  its  fiank  after  disposing  of  the 
wing.  This  was  indeed  the  only  imaginable 
method  by  which  it  was  possible,  while  main- 
taining the  system  of  lines,  to  bring  a  superior 
force  upon  any  one  part  of  the  enemy^s  Ime  of 
battle.  Every  thing,  then,  depended  upon  the 
formation  of  the  attacking  wing ;  and  as  far  as 
the  rigidity  of  the  order  of  battle  admitted  of 
it  Frederic  always  strengthened  it  He  very 
often  placed  in  front  of  the  first  line  of  infantry 
of  the  attacking  wing  an  advanced  line  formed 
of  his  grenadiers  or  llite  troops,  so  as  to  insure 
success  as  much  as  possible  at  the  first  onset. 
The  second  means  which  Frederic  took  to  im- 


prove hifl  army  was  the  reorganizatiofi  of  his 
cavalry.  The  teachings  of  Gustavns  Adolphua 
had  been  forgotten ;  cavalry,  instead  of  rcdyisg 
on  the  sword  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  chtfge^ 
with  rare  exceptions  had  returned  to  figbtmg 
with  the  pistol  and  the  carbine.  The  wan  in 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  had  thus  not 
been  rich  in  successful  charges  of  horsemen; 
the  Prussian  cavalry  was  especially  neglected. 
But  Frederic  returned  to  the  old  plan  of  charg- 
ing sword  in  hand  and  at  fidl  gallop,  and  formed 
a  cavalry  unequalled  in  history;  and  to  tins 
cavalry  he  owed  a  very  great  part  of  his  sno- 
cesses.  When  his  army  became  the  model  ci 
Europe,  Frederic,  in  order  to  blind  the  militaiy 
men  of  other  nations,  began  to  complicate  to 
an  astonishing  degree  the  system  of  tactical 
evolutions,  all  of  them  unfit  for  actual  war,  and 
intended  only  to  hide  the  simplicity  of  the  means 
which  had  procured  him  victory.  He  succeed- 
ed so  well  in  this  that  nobody  was  more  blmded 
than  his  own  subordinates,  who  actually  be- 
lieved that  these  complex  methods  of  forming 
line  were  the  real  essence  of  his  tactics ;  and 
thus  Frederic,  beside  laying  the  foundatimi  for 
that  pedantry  and  martinetism  which  have  aince 
distinffuished  the  Prussians,  actually  prepared 
them  for  the  unparalleled  disgrace  of  Jena  and 
Auerstadt. — ^Beside  the  in&ntry  of  the  line, 
which  we  have  so  far  described,  and  which  al- 
ways fought  in  closed  ranks,  there  was  a  certain 
dass  of  light  infantry,  butthis  did  not  i^>pear 
in  great  battles.  Its  task  was  the  war  of  par- 
tisans ;  for  this  the  Austrian  Croats  were  ad- 
mirably adapted,  while  fbr  every  other  purpose 
thev  were  useless.  Upon  the  model  of  these 
half  savages  from  the  military  frontier  against 
Turkey,  the  other  European  states  formed  their 
light  infantry.  But  skirmishing  in  great  battles, 
such  as  was  practised  by  the  fight  infantry  oi 
antiquity  and  of  the  middle  ages,  even  up  to  the 
17th  century,  had  completely  disi&ppeared.  The 
Prussians  alone,  and  after  them  tne  Austrians, 
formed  a  battalion  or  two  of  riflemen,  composed 
of  gamekeeper^  and  forest  guards,  all  dead  shots, 
who  in  battle  were  distributed  over  the  whole 
front  and  fired  at  officers ;  but  they  were  so  few 
that  they  scarcely  counted.  The  resuscitatdon 
of  skirmishing  is  the  product  of  the  American 
war  of  independence.  WhUe  tiie  soldiers  of 
European  armies,  held  together  by  eompul8i<m 
and  severe  treatment,  coula  not  be  trusted  to 
fight  in  extended  order,  in  America  they  had  to 
contend  with  a  population  which,  untrained  to 
the  regular  drill  of  line  soldiers,  were  good 
shots  and  well  acquainted  with  the  rifle.  The 
nature  of  the  ground  favored  them ;  instead  of 
attempting  manoeuvres  of  which  at  first  thej 
were  incapable,  they  unconsdously  fell  into  skir- 
mishing. Thus,  the  engagement  df  Lexington 
and  Concord  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
infantry.  VH.  The  Infantry  of  thb  Yskscr 
BsvoLunoN  AND  OF  THS 1  9th  Centubt.  When 
the  European  coalition  invaded  revolutionaiy 
France,  the  French  were  in  a  umilar  posi- 
tion to  that  of  the  Americans  a  short  time 
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before,  except  that  tbejhad  not  the  same  advan* 
tagea  of  ground.  In  order  to  fight  the  nnmerotis 
armies,  inyading  or  threatening  to  invade  the 
conntry-,  npon  the  old  line  principle,  they  would 
have  required  well  drilled  men^  and  these  were 
scarce,  while  undrilled  volunteers  were  plentiful. 
As  far  as  time  allowed,  thej  were  exercised  in 
the  elementary  evolutions  of  linear  tactics;  but 
as  soon  as  they  got  un^r  fire,  the  battalions 
deployed  in  line  dissolved  themselves,  uncon- 
sciously, into  thick  swarms  of  skirmishers,  seek- 
ing protection  against  fire  from  all  accidents  of 
ground,  while  tne  second  line  formed  a  kind 
of  reserve  which  often  enough  was  involved  in 
the  fight  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  engage- 
ment The  French  armies,  moreover,  were 
very  differently  organized  from  those  opposed 
to  &em.  They  were  formed,  not  into  an  un- 
bending monotonous  line  of  battalions,  but  into 
army  divisions,  each  of  which  was  composed  of 
artillery^  cavalry,  and  infantry.  The  great  fact 
was  all  at  once  rediscovered  that  it  matters  not 
whether  a  battalion  fights  in  its  "correct"  place 
in  tlie  order  of  battle,  so  that  it  advances  into 
line  when  ordered,  and  fights  well.  The  French 
government  being  poor,  tents  and  the  immense 
baggage  of  the  18th  century  were  done  away 
with;  bivouacking  was  invented,  and  the  com- 
forts of  the  officers,  which  in  other  armies 
formed  a  large  portion  of  the  impediments, 
were  reduced  to  what  they  could  carry  on  their 
backs.  The  army,  instead  of  being  fed  from 
magazines,  had  to  depend  upon  requisitions  on 
the  country  passed  through.  Thus  the  French 
attained  a  mobility  and  a  facility  of  forming 
order  of  battle  quite  unknown  to  their  enemies. 
If  beaten,  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit 
in  a  few  hours ;  if  advancing,  they  could  appear 
on  unexpected  points,  on  the  flanks  of  the  ene- 
my, before  he  got  notice.  This  mobility,  and 
the  Jealousy  among  themselves  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  coalition,  gave  them  breathing  time  to  drill 
their  volunteers,  and  to  elaborate  the  new  tac- 
tical system  which  was  rising  among  them. 
From  the  year  1795  we  find  this  new  system 
taking  the  definite  form  of  a  combination  of 
skirmishers  and  close  columns.  The  formation 
in  line  was  subsequently  added,  though  not  for 
a  whole  army  as  hitherto,  but  for  sinffle  bat* 
talions  only,  which  deployed  in  line  whenever 
on  opportunity  appeared  to  require  it.  It  is 
evident  that  this  latter  manoeuvre,  requiring 
more  steadiness  of  drill,  was  the  last  to  oe  re- 
sumed by  the  irregular  bands  of  the  French 
revolution.  Three  battalions  formed  a  demi- 
brigade,  6  a  brigade ;  2  or  8  brigades  of  infantry 
a  division,  to  which  were  added  2  batteries  of 
artillery  and  some  cavalry;  several  such  divi- 
sions formed  an  army.  Whenever  a  division 
met  the  eneniy,  the  skirmishers  of  its  advanced 
guard  established  themselves  in  a  defensive 
position,  the  advanced  guard  forming  their  re- 
serve until  the  division  came  up.  The  brigades 
then  formed  upon  two  lines  and  a  reserve,  but 
every  battalion  in  column,  and  with  no  stated 
intervals;  for  the  protection  of  rents  in  thd 


order  of  battle  there  was  tiie  cavalry  and  the 
reserve.  The  line  of  battle  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessarily a  straight  and  unintermpted  one ;  it 
might  be  bent  in  all  directions,  as  the  ground 
required,  for  now  there  was  no  longer  a  selec- 
tion of  naked  level  plains  for  battle  fields ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  French  preferred  broken 
ground,  and  their  ekirmishers,  forming  a  chain 
in  front  of  the  whole  line  of  battle,  threw 
themselves  into  every  village,  farm  yard,  or 
copse  that  they  could  get  hold  of.  If  the  bat- 
tauons  of  the  first  line  deployed,  they  generally 
all  turned  now  soon  skirmisiiers ;  those  of  tiie 
second  Ime  always  remained  in  column,  and 
generally  charged  in  this  formation  against  tiie 
uiin  lines  of  the  enemy  with  great  success. 
Thus,  the  tactical  formation  of  a  French  army 
for  battle  gradually  came  to  condst  of  two  lines, 
each  formed  of  battalions  in  close  column, 
placed  en  ichiquierj  with  skirmishers  before 
the  front,  and  a  compact  reserve  in  the  rear. 
It  was  at  this  stage  of  development  that  Napo- 
leon found  the  tactics  of  the  French  revolution* 
As  soon  as  his  accession  to  political  power 
allowed  him  to  do  so,  he  began  to  develop  the 
qrstem  still  further.  He  concentrated  his  army 
in  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  and  there  gave  them 
a  re«nilar  course  of  drill.  He  especiidly  prac- 
tised them  in  the  formation  of  compact  re- 
serve masses  on  a  small  space  of  ground,  and 
in  the  quick  deployment  of  these  masses  for 
entering  into  line.  He  formed  2  or  8  divisions 
into  one  army  corps  so  as  to  simplify  the  com- 
mand. He  invented  and  brought  to  its  highest 
perfection  the  new  marching  order,  which  con- 
sists in  spreading  the  troops  over  so  great  on 
extent  of  ground  that  they  can  subsist  on  th^ 
stores  it  contains,  still  keeping  so  well  together 
that  they  can  be  united  on  any  given  point  before 
the  part  which  is  attacked  can  be  crushed  by 
the  enemy.  From  the  campaign  of  1809,  Na- 
poleon began  to  invent  new  tactical  formations, 
such  as  deep  colnmns  of  entire  brigades  and 
divisions,  which  however  signally  failed  and 
were  never  again  revived.  After  1818  this 
new  French  system  became  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all  nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  old  line  system,  and  the  system  of  recmit- 
ing  mercenaries,  had  both  been  abandoned. 
Everywhere  the  liability  of  every  citizen  to 
military  service  was  acknowledged,  and  every- 
where the  new  tactics  were  introduced.  In 
Prussia  and  Switzerland  every  one  had  actually 
to  serve ;  in  the  other  states  a  conscription  was 
introdnced,  the  young  men  drawins  lots  to  de- 
termine who  should  serve ;  everywhere  reserve 
systems  were  introduced,  by  dismissing  a  por- 
tion of  the  men,  when  drilled,  to  their  homes, 
so  as  to  have  a  large  number  of  drilled  men  at 
disposal  in  case  of  war,  with  little  expense  in 
peace.— Since  tiiat  time  several  changes  have 
occurred  in  the  armament  and  organizatiooi 
of  infimtry,  produced  partly  by  the  progress  of 
the  manufacture  of  small  arms,  partly  by  the 
collision  of  French  infantry  wiUi  the  Arabs  of 
Algeria.     The  Germans,  always  fond  of  the 
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rifle,  hftd  iDcreased  their  battalions  of  light 
riflemen ;  the  French,  driren  hj  the  neoeasltjr 
of  having  in  Algeria  an  arm  of  greater  range,  at 
hist  in  1840  formed  a  battalion  of  riflemen  arm- 
ed with  an  improved  rifleof  great  precision  and 
range.  These  men,  drilled  to  perform  aU  thehr 
eyolntions  and  even  long  marches  in  a  kind  of 
trot  (pas  gym7iatti^[ue)y  soon  proved  themselves 
of  sooh  efficiency  that  new  battalions  were 
formed.  In  this  manner  a  new  light  infimtry 
was  created,  not  from  sporting  shots  and  game- 
keepers, but  from  the  strongest  and  most  agile 
men;  predion  of  fire  and  long  range  were 
combined  with  agilitj  and  endurance,  and  a 
force  was  formed  which,  as  far  as  it  went,  was 
certainly  snperior  to  any  other  infantry  in  exist- 
ence. At  tne  same  time,  the  p<u  gymna»t%quB 
was  introdaoed  into  the  infantry  of  the  line,  and 
what  even  Napoleon  w6nld  have  considered  the 
height  of  folly,  running,  is  now  practised  in 
every  army  as  an  essential  part  of  infantrv 
drffl.  The  success  of  the  new  nfle  of  the  Fren<m 
riflemen  (Ddvigne-Pontchara)  soon  produced 
new  improvements.  The  conical  bullet  was  in- 
trodnced  for  rifled  arms.  New  means  were  in- 
vented by  10ni6,  Lorenz,  and  Wilkinson,  to 
make  the  bullet  glide  down  easily  into  the  bore, 
and  still  to  expand  it,  when  once  down,  so  as 
to  flu  up  the  grooves  with  its  lead^  and  thus  to 
give  it  the  lateral  rotation  and  force  on  which 
8ie  effect  of  the  rifle  depends;  on  the  other 
hand,  Dreysa  invented  the  needle  gun,  to  be 
loaded  at  the  breech,  and  not  requiring  a  sepa- 
rate priming.  All  these  rifles  were  capable  of 
hitting  at  1,000  yards,  and  quite  as  easily  load- 
ed as  a  common  smooth-bore  musket  Then 
the  idea  arose  of  arming  the  whole  of  the  in- 
fimtry  with  such  rifles.  Enghind  was  the  first 
to  carry  out  this  idea ;  Prussia,  which  had  pre- 
pared for  this  step  long  before,  followed;  tnen 
Austria  and  the  smaller  German  states;  at  last 
France.  Russia,  and  the  Italian  and  Scandina- 
vian states,  are  stiU  behind.  This  new  armament 
has  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  warfare, 
but  not  in  the  way  expected  oy  tactical  theo- 
rists, and  for  a  very  simple  mauematical  rea- 
son. It  can  be  eamly  proved,  by  constructing 
the  fiight  of  these  bullets^  that  an  error  of  20  or 
80  yards  in  the  estimation  of  the  distance  of 
the  object  will  destroy  all  chance  of  hitting 
beyond  800  or  860  yards.  Now,  while  on  the 
practice  ground  the  distances  are  known,  on  the 
battle  field  they  are  not,  and  they  change  every 
moment  Infantry  posted  in  a  defensive  po- 
sition, and  having  had  time  to  pace  off  the  ais^ 
tances  of  the  mort  conspicuous  objects  before  the 
front,  will  thus  have  an  immense  advantage,  at 
from  1,000  to  800  yards,  over  an  attacking  force. 
This  can  only  be  obviated  by  advanohig  rapidly 
and  without  firing,  at  frill  trot,  to  some  800  yards, 
when  the  fire  of  the  two  parties  will  be  equally 
effective.  At  this  distance  firing  will  become  so 
murderous  between  two  well  posted  lines  of  skir- 
mishers, and  so  many  bullets  will  hit  the  pickets 
and  reserves,  that  a  plucky  infantry  can  do  no 
better  than  seise  the  first  opportunity  to  make  a 


rush  at  the  enemy,  jiving  a  volley  at  40  or  SO 
yards.  These  rules,  first  proved  theoretaosUy  \n 
the  Prussian  Major  Trotha,  have  been  praclicu> 
ly  tried  by  the  French  in  their  kte  war  agidnst 
tne  Austrians,  and  with  success.  They  will, 
therefore,  form  part  and  parcel  of  modem  in- 
fontry  tactics,  especially  if  they  prove  to  be  of 
equally  good  effect  when  tried  against  snoh  a 
rapidly  loading  arm  af  the  Prussian  needle  gun. 
The  arming  of  all  infiuitry  with  one  and  the 
same  rifle  gun  will  tend  to.  do  away  with  the 
distinctions,  still  existhig,  of  light  and  ]^e  in- 
fuktry,  by  forming  an  infantry  capable  of  any 
service.  In  this  will  evidently  consist  the  next 
improvement  of  this  ann. 

Infinitesimal,  in  mathematics,  a  tenn 
applied  to  a  quantity  too  small  to  be  taken  into 
account  In  ordinaiy  commercial  tnmsaetioDs 
the  mill  is  inflniteshnal,  cents  alone  being  td»n 
into  account  Thus  the  size  of  the  inflniteaimal 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  problem. 
A  quantity  infimtesimal  with  respect  to  another 
inflnitesimal  is  an  inflnitesimal  of  the  2d  ctder, 
^  Thus  in  treating  of  the  mass  of  the  earth, 
moontains  might  be  considered  infinitesfansl,  and 
hills  inflnitenmal  of  the  2d  order,  pebbles  in- 
finitesimal of  the  8d  order,  and  particles  of  dust 
infinitesimal  of  the  4th  order.  In  geometrical 
demonstrations  the  infinitedmal  must  be  as- 
snmed  as  smaller  than  any  conceivable  or  ex- 

Sressible  quantity.  The  correlative  term  to  in- 
nitesimal  is  inflnite.  The  inflnite  in  mathenul^ 
ics  is  therefore  not  invariably  beyond  tibe  power 
of  measurement  absolutely  boundless,  bnt  <mly 
beyond  the  need  of  measurement  Chily  an  in- 
flnite of  an  infinitely  high  order  would  be  abso- 
lutely boundless;  the  last  term  of  an  endless 
series  in  which  each  term  is  infinitely  greater 
than  the  preceding. 

INFLUENZA  (Ital.,  influence),  EptDDOo 
Oatabbh,  or  Qbippe,  an  epidemic  disease,  nsa- 
aUy  taking  the  character  of  catarrh,  attended 
with  cough,  fever  of  a  nervous  type,  pains,  and 
considerable  debility  and  depression.  Some 
authorities  flx  the  earliest  recorded  ooonrrenoe 
of  this  epidemic  in  the  year  1289,  others  as  flu* 
back  as  1174 ;  and  these  enumerate  61  recor- 
rences  of  it  from  that  date  to  1848,  indnrive. 
The  general  uniformity  of  its  diaraeter  leaves 
littie  doubt  that  it  has  appeared  at  irregular  in- 
tervals, as  now,  from  a  very  early  age.  The 
epidemic  of  1887  affected  /,  of  the  popnlatioa 
through  all  Europe,  and  was  very  fiuL  So 
early  as  1667,  the  Spsnish  physicians  recorded 
the  inutility,  and  often  positive  ii^nry,  in  this 
malady,  of  blood-letting  and  active  purgation. 
The  epidemic  of  1729*^80,  following  severe  and 
changeable  weather,  traversed  the  whole  of 
Europe  from  early  summer  into  the  following 
winter,  leavins  an  unusual  prevalence  ot  chronic 
broncmtis  and  consumption. — ^In  the  simj^e  or 
uncomplicated  form,  influenza  usually  begins 
with  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  fever  and 
catarrh,  such  as  a  feeling  of  laissitude,  prostration, 
chilliness,  rigors,  headache,  sneering,  and  ten- 
derness of  the  eyes;  followed  by  oopioos  dis- 
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dtfffge  of  thin  maens  fh>m  the  nostrOa,  sore 
throat,  hoanenesSy  fever,  with  sleeplessness, 
oongh,  hurried  reepiratLon,  and  sometimes  diffi- 
onl^  of  breathing.  Nerronfl  disorders  and  de- 
bility are  very  prominent  Among  the  former 
are  pains  in  the  head,  baok,  or  limbs,  often 
severe,  in  the  forehead,  and  espeoially  over  the 
eyes,  or  in  the  baok  of  the  neck  or  oheeks,  and 
of  a  rhemnatio  oharaoter ;  sometimes  c^ddinees, 
disordered  senses,  and  delirimn,  or  depression 
of  spirits.  Other  symptoms  are,  a  widte  tor 
upon  the  tongue;  neoally  constipation ;  often 
nansea  and  vomiting ;  surface  more  moist  than 
in  ordinary  fevers ;  pnlse  qoick,  bnt  weak,  or 
very  variable  at  different  nonrs  of  the  day; 
oongh  often*  severe  and  obstinate,  sometimes 
mnning  into  the  convulsive  form,  though  the 
chest  may  yield  few  or  no  morbid  sounds,  either 
npon  percQsaon  or  anscnlaiion.  The  blood, 
when  drawn,  is  seldom  buffed,  and  when  it  is 
so  the  dot  has  a  jelly-like  appearance,  and  does 
not  contract,  thus  showing  tne  absence  of  severe 
Inflammation.  A  portion  of  the  cases  are  al- 
ways very  light.  Utile  more  than  irritation  or 
mild  catarrh.  The  fever  usually  declines  in 
from  8  to  5  days,  attended  with  more  free 
sweating  or  discharge  from  the  lungs,  and  depo- 
sit oi  sediment  by  the  urine;  less  acute  symp- 
toms last  from  5  to  15  days  longer.  If  compH- 
oations  be  present,  the  course  and  duration  are 
very  uncertain:  an4  in  all  cases  the  cough  and 
debility  may  long  persist,  without  obvious 
cause.  The  attack  may  take  the  form  of  fever 
with  cerebral  symptoms;  of  colic,  diarrhcsa,  or 
dysentery,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleura,  or 
pericardium.  As  complications,  may  ne  named 
an  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  throat; 
disorders  of  the  stomach;  bronchitis,  with 
marked  difficulty  of  breathing;  pneumonia,  of 
a  low  or  asthenic  character,  with  great  oppres- 
sion of  the  chest;  pulmonary  consumption,  ag- 
gravated by,  but  seldom  &tal  in,  the  attack; 
spitting  of  blood;  pleurisy,  rheumatism,  disease 
of  the  heart  of  pericardium ;  the  comparative  fre- 
quency of  these  is  in  the  order  given.  Belapsee, 
from  imprudence,  are  not  uncommon.  The  se- 
quels of  the  disease  are  sometimes  more  serious 
tnan  the  primary  attack;  often  the  most  dan* 
gerous  after  a  mild  attack,  or  the  reverse. 
Among  thesjd  are  consumption,  probably  in 
those  in  whom  tubercles  are  latent  at  the  time ; 
obstinate  chronic  bronchitis;  asthma,  with pro- 
frue  expectoration,  especially  in  the  aged,  and 
difficult  of  relief;  disease  of  the  heart  or  pericar- 
dium; hemorrhage,  due  to  phthisis  or  congestion 
of  the  lungs ;  dropnes,  espeoiaUy  of  the  cavity  of 
the  chest;  obstinate  dyspepsia;  rheumatism,  or 
neuralgia.  Unless  when  complicated  with  other 
and  serious  diseases,  or  occurring  in  those  de- 
bilitated by  age  or  excesses,  or  in  infiincy,  in- 
fluenza is  seldom  directiy  fatal ;  though  it  may 
become  so  through  injudicious  management  of 
some  of  the  maladies  left  in  its  train.  The  di- 
rect mortality  js  ordinarily  about  2  per  cent, 
sometimes  higher. — ^The  disease  is  distinguished 
from  acute  bronchitis,  andfrom  common  catarrh- 


al fever,  by  the  greater  nervous  disorder  and  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  organs ;  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathings  disproportionate  to  the  other 
pulmonic  symptoms ;  the  pains  in  various  parts ; 
the  cough,  severe  at  the  outset,  with  sleeplesa- 
ness;  the  marked  debility,  and  disposition  to 
perspire;  and  by  the  fact  of  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic  The  antopsy  in  fatal  cases  shows  the 
trachea,  bronchifd  tubes,  and  even  the  air  ceUs 
more  or  less  filled  with  a  frothy  muco-pna, 
sometimes  bloody ;  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
affected  parts  dull  red  or  livid ;  the  substance 
of  the  lungs  dark,  and  more  dense;  the  otgan 
tearing  more  easily  than  in  health ;  the  blood 
in  the  heart  and  larae  vessels  dark ;  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  stomach  often  congested. — ^Investi- 
ffation  has  long  been  baffled  in  the  attempt  to 
find  the  cause  cd  tb^s  epidemic.  Its  g^erai 
progress  is  almost  invariably  from  east  to  west 
sometimes  turning  northward  or  southward.  It 
crosses  the  ocean  as  steadily  and  rapidly  as  the 
land;  and  in  the  recurrence  in  1848,  in  New 
York,  some  were  di£f>0Bed  to  attribute  its  se- 
verity to  the  infiuence  of  cold,  humid  weather^ 
along  with  the  recent  introduction  of  the  Croton 
water,  until  it  was  found  that  ships*  crews  had 
been  viidted  by  it  in  various  parts  of  the  At- 
lantic. The  resemblance  in  its^course  to  that 
of  Asiatic  cholera  is  strong,  and  it  has  directiy 
preceded  and  also  followed  that  disease.  It  has 
been  known  to  make  the  circuit  of  nearly  or 
quite  the  entire  globe.  Prevaiiing  usually  about 
6  weeks  in  any  locdity,  until  it  exhausts  its 
proper  material  it  affects  about  equally  both 
sexes,  all  ages  (though  most  frequently  between 
those  of  16  and  60),  and  all  varieties  of  temperap 
ment  and  occupation ;  it  is  not  contagious  in  any 
degree,  and  not  to  be  kept  at  bay  by  the  disin- 
fectants thus  ttiT  used ;  it  attacks  even  the  in- 
ferior animals,  and  sometimes  these  first  of  all. 
It  has  more  frequentiy  followed  or  attended 
seasons  of  severe  cold,  or  damp  and  changeable 
weather ;  but  it  has  appeared  in  mild  and  dry 
summers,  and  sometimes  as  severely  as  in  the 
winter  or  sprinff.  It  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
traced  to  prevalence  of  any  winds,  to  ordinary 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  nor  to  electricity. 
Yet  the  cause  is  unquestionably  a  peculiar  irri- 
tant of  some  kind  in  the  air.  This  &ct  the 
Italian  physicians  recognized  in  1775,  when,  im- 
puting the  disease  to  atmo^beric  influence^ 
they  ffave  it  its  present  name.  Dr.  Graves  sug- 
gested some  ** telluric  influence;"  Prout,  the 
difliusion  of  selenium  along  with  sulphur  in  the 
air,  thrown  out  of  volcanoes;  and  more  recently 
the  cause  has  been  imagined  to  be  the  spread  of 
minute  animalcules  or  microscopic  fringi,  which 
are  supposed  to  excite  the  mucous  irritation  ob- 
served. None  of  these  views  have  been  estab- 
lished; but  all  the  facts  touching  the  disease 
lend  probability  to  the  more  recent  snggestioiL 
that  the  peculiar  irritant  is  ozone,  this  modified 
or  active  oxygen  being  a  very  variable  ingre- 
dient in  the  atmosphere,  and  supposed  by  its 
excess  to  originate  infiuenza,  while  its  absence  is 
attended  by  Asiatic  cholera.  .  It  is  certain  that 
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an  ddbiUtatinff  ezoeases,  ik%oe,  ocddf  ke^  may 
durmg  the  «pidemio  act  as  immediate  proonriDg 
oanses  of  the  attack ;  and  that  at  such  period  the 
▼ital  foroea  should  be  carefollj  hnalMuided. — 
The  treatment  of  the  disease  may  nsaally  be 
simple,  being  essentially  that  of  catarrh  or  mild 
bronchitis,  with,  however,  more  sapport,  and 
little  if  any  depletion*  Bleeding  is  rery  rarely 
beneficial,  and  if  resorted  to  shomd  be  slight  and 
oarefhlly  watched.  At  the  outset,  diaphoretics 
should  be  given  to  restore  action  of  the  skin, 
and  mild  oholagogn^  and  lazatiyes  to  remove 
disordered  secretions.  The  moderately  stimu* 
lant  diaphoretics,  as  the  camphor  miztnre,  or 
eolation  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  are  best  If  the 
attack  be  more  severe,  a  fhll  dose  of  calomel  or 
of  bine  pill,  with  Jameses  powder,  may  be  given 
at  bedtime,  followed  in  {he  morning  by  oil  or 
senna.  The  diaphoretics  may  then  be  admin- 
istered, with  ipecacuanha  or  a  few  drops  of 
antimonial  wine  added,  so  long  as  the  fever  is 
high,  once  in  8  or  4  hours.  A  warm  bath  at 
bedtime  is  very  useM ;  and  whenever  heat  is 
high,  the  surface  may  with  advantage  be  spong- 
ed with  tepid  water,  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
a  chill ;  ventilation  should  be  thorouffh.  Should 
the  cough  be  severe,  the  antimonial  wine  may 
be  increased,  snth  demulcents;  or  an  emetic 
of  eupatorium  should  be  given,  mustard  or 
fomentations  being  applied  to  the  chest  when 
the  pulmonic  symptoms  are  severe.  Other  com- 

glcations  will  require  appropriate  treatment, 
listers  to  the  throat  have  been  found  injurious. 
After  the  decline  of  the  fever,  the  supporting 
diaphoretics  only  should  be  j^ven,  with  spong- 
ing, and  care  of  the  condition  of  the  bowds, 
and  perhaps  the  cough ;  and  restorative  tonics 
should  be  commenced  as  early  as  the  symptoms 
will  allow.  The  infasion  of  eupatorium,  which 
taken  warm  is  a  good  diaphoretic  in  the  at- 
tack, serves,  when  token  cold,  as  a  useful  resto- 
rative in  recovery.  In  this  stage  the  diet  may 
be  more  supporting ;  but  care  is  necessary. 

INFORMATION,  in  law,  a  written  charge 
or  accusation  made  against  an  alleged  offender, 
stating  some  violation  of  law,  before  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  to  try  the  same.  This 
process  has  -taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  writ 
of  quo  warranto^  and  it  is  common  to  speak  of 
it  as  an  '*  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo 
ioarranto.^^  It  is  in  substance,  and  to  some 
extent  in  form,  an  indictment  of  the  party; 
but  an  indictment  can  be  found  only  by  a 
grand  jury,  whereas  an  information  is  nled  by 
an  attorney  of  the  state  or  United  States,  or 
other  competent  law  officer,  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion. Informations  are  sometimes  filed  for 
public  purposes ;  but  more  often,  in  the  United 
States,  by  some  private  prosecutor,  who  uses 
the  name  of  the  attorney-general  to  ascertain 
his  rights,  or  obtain  redress  for  some  wron^. 
Although  criminal  in  form,  they  are  in  theur 
nature  civil  proceedings.  When  moved  by  a 
private  person  for  his  own  purposes,  he  is 
called  **a  relator,^'  and  the  case  is  entitied: 
'*  Information  of  A.  B.,  attorney-general,  ex  re- 
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an  information  was  known  to  the  common  law, 
as  it  rorings  altogether  from  statute  proviaon; 
first,  from  the  statute  0  Anne,  oh.  20,  and  after- 
ward by  various  state  statutes  in  this  country, 
and  by  adjudication  founded  upon  the  statute 
of  Anne,  m  states  in  which  there  is  no  statute 
provision  respecting  it.  The  general  purpose 
of  informations  is  to  inquire  into  alleged  usur- 
pations of^  or  intrusion  mto,  or  nnlavmil  daim 
or  exercise  of  official  or  corporato  powers  cr 
fhincbises.  Thus,  they  are  often  brought  against 
banks,  alleging  that  they  unlawfully  exercise 
banking  privil^es,  when  the  real  question  ia, 
not  whether  they  possess  these  powers  or  priv- 
ileges, because  uiey  have  been  enressly  con- 
ferred by  the  legislature,  but  whether  thqr 
have  not  forfeited  their  charters  by  misconduct. 
So  an  information  may  issue  agamst  a  medical 
school,  to  trv  its  rifht  of  granting  the  deeree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  with  a  corresponding 
diploma ;  or  against  the  mayor  of  a  dty,  to 
deterqiine  whether  he  has  the  right  to  admit 
freemen.  The  most  important  question  is,  how 
far  informations  will  be  granted  to  try  questions 
which  may  be  considered  as  of  private  right 
rather  than  public  right.  The  court  of  king's 
bench  refused  to  grant  one  against  Sir  William 
Lowther,  to  try  ttie  question  whether  he  had 
the  right  to  set  up  a  warren,  because  it  was  of 
a  private  nature;  and  this  prindple  has  been 
applied  with  some  severity  in  England.  Here, 
however,  informations  are  used  very  freely,  to 
determine  questions  relating  ezdusively  to  pri- 
vate corporations,  as  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, &c.  But  the  follovnng  distinction  is 
usually  taken.  An  attorney-general  may  file 
what  information  he  will,  ex  officio,  without 
first  obtaining  the  leave  of  the  court ;  but  if 
the  information  is  from  the  relation  of  a  private 
party,  to  try  a  private  right,  it  will  not  be  re- 
ceived by  the  court,  nor  will  process  issue 
thereon,  until  the  leave  of  the  court  has  been 
obtained  to  file  the  same.  In  geitsral  the  court 
will  not  grant  this  leave  where  an  adequate 
remedy  at  law  is  open  to  the  relator;  as  wnere 
one  sought  an  information  against  a  turnpike 
corporation  for  going  unlawfully  through  lus 
land.  The  court  will  sometimes  hear  and  de- 
cide the  whole  case  on  motion  and  argument; 
but  if  there,  be  any  question  of  fact,  uiey  will 
usually  send  the  case  to  a  jury.  Li  genial, 
they  will  refuse  an  information,  or  determine 
otherwise  against  the  relator,  where  there  has 
been  long  and  negligent  dday,  or  persons 
firom  Whom  title  is  derived  are  dead,  or  per- 
sons having  adverse  title  or  interest  have  kog 
acquiesced  in  the  alleged  usurpation. 

INFUSORIA,  the  name  formerly  given  to 
numberless  kinds  of  microscopic  animalodsL 
the  most  minute  of  created  beings,  bo  callea 
from  their  being  especially  abundant  in  water 
infused  with  vegeteble  matter.  From  their  ex- 
hibiting the  simplest  forms  of  animal  life,  they 
were  grouped  together  under  the  division  prot^" 
eoa;  but  such  a  division,  supposed  to  difiTer  from 
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all  other  animalB  in  producing  no  eggs,  does  not 
exist  in  nature.  Many  are  ascertained  to  be 
loGomotiye  algsD  or  sea  weeds ;  others  are  acepha- 
lous moUusks,  embryonio  worms,  or  crnstaoea, 
(See  Akimalctjlbs.) 

INGELKEDf,  Nisdeb  and  Obsb,  two  vil- 
lages on  the  Rhhie  between  Bingen  and  Mentz, 
belonging  to  the  grand  dnohy  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, noted  for  their  historical  association^ 
especially  Nieder  Ihgelheim,  on  account  of  8 
nalaoe  built  tiiere  by  Oharlemagne,  and  in  which 
he  and  some  of  his  successors  held  diets^  but  the 
last  ruins  of  which  crumbled  in  1881.  The  old 
church  at  Ober  Ingelheim  also  contains  many 
tombs  and  memories  attributed  to  the  times 
of  Oharlemagne.  The  red  wines  of  Ingelheim 
enjoy  a  high  reputation. 

iNGEMANHf,  BssimABD  Sxybbik,  a  Danish 
poet  and  novelist,  bom  in  Torkildstrup,  in  the 
isle  of  Falster,  l£ay  28, 1789.  He  is  the  son  of 
a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  was  educated  with 
the  greatest  care.  He  studied  at  the  university 
of  Oopenhagen,  published  a  volume  of  poems  in 
1811,  and  gained  an  academic  prize  for  a  disser- 
tation on  x>oetry  and  eloquence  in  1818.  Hef 
had  produced  two  other  collections  of  poemSw 
a  romantic  epopee  entitled  the  ^*  Black  Eni^ts,'^ 
and  several  oramas,  as  "  Masaniello^'  and  ^' Blan- 
oa,*'  when  in  1818  and  1819  he  travelled  in 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and 
became  intimately  associated  with  Tieck.  On 
Ids  return  he  published  two  new  volumes  of 
brief  poems,  entitied  Beiteluren  ('^  Songs  of 
Travel,"  1820).  Applying  himself  to  the  old 
national  traditions,  he  produced  numerous  his- 
torical romances  m  imitation  of  those  of  Shr 
Walter  Scott,  as  WMemar  SeUr  ("  Waldemar 
the  Victorious,"  1826),  Erik  Meme^9  Ba/mf^ 
dam  C  GhUdhood  of  Erik  Menved  "  1828),  and 
£(mg  Erik  og  de  Fredld$e  ("  King  Erik  and  the 
Outlaws,"  1888),  which  have  been  translated  into 
English ;  and  poems  on  historical  subjects  as 
Waldeimr  den  Stare  og  hane  Mand  (^  Walde- 
mar the  Great  and  his  Men,"  1824),  I)ronninff 
Margareta  (*^  Queen  Margaret,"  1886),  and 
Holger  Dantike  (1887).  Since  1822  Ingemann 
has  been  professor  of  sasthetics  and  Danish 
literature  in  the  academy  of  Sorde  near  Oopen- 
hagen. He  excels  especially  as  a  lyrical  poet 
His  complete  works  nave  been  published  at 
Oopenhagen  (89  vols.,  1847-'66). 

INGENHOUSZ,  Johaiines,  a  Dutch  phvsi- 
cian  and  naturalist,  bom  in  Breda  in  1780,  died 
at  Bowood,  England,  Sept.  7,  1799.  He  was 
educated  in  his  native  country,  and  practised 
there  some  time  as  a  physician.  In  1767  he 
went  to  London  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  new  mode  of  inoculation.  Having 
been  recommended  to  the  Austrian  ambassador 
by  Sir  John  Pringle,  president  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety, he  was  sent  to  Vienna  in  the  following 
year  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  imperial 
family.  For  his  services  on  that  occasion  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  titles  of  aulic  councillor 
and  imperial  physician,  and  a  pension  for  life  of 
x£600.    From  Vienna  he  proceeded  to  Italy  in 


the  spring  of  1769,  and  afterward  revinted  Hol* 
land  and  Germanv.  In  1776  he  returned  to 
EngUmd.  Most  of  his  essays  were  published  in 
the  '^Philosophical  Transactions." 

HTGEBSOLL,  Jasxd,  an  American  lawyer, 
bom  in  Oonnecticut  in  1749,  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, Oct.  21, 1822.  His  father,  who  had  been 
in  1761-^2  appointed  stampmaster-general  for 
New  Englana  under  the  obnoxious  stamp  act^ 
was  forced  by  the  indignant  populace  to  resign 
his  office,  and  was  sul^equentiy  appointed  ad- 
miralty Judge  for  Pennsylvania,  removing  to 
Philadelphia.  The  son,  having  been  graduated 
at  Tale  college  in  1766,  went  to  London,  was 
entered  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  passed  5 
vears  in  the  study  of  law.  The  American  revo* 
Intion  breaking  out  wlule  he  was  still  in  Lon« 
don,  he  espoused  tiie  cause  of  the  colonies,  al- 
though the  son  of  a  loyalist.  He  went  from 
London  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  18 
months,  making  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. Returning  home,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  where  he  won  almost  immedi- 
ately a  prominent  position  as  a  lawyer.  In  1787 
he  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  convention  which  framed 
tiie  U.  S.  constitution.  Twice  attorney-general 
of  the  state,  he  was  IT.  S.  district  attorney  foi^ 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  appointment  of  chief 
Jndge  of  the  federal  court  was  tendered  to  him 
and  declined.  He  was  in  1812  the  federal  can- 
didate for  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president 
judge  of  the  district  court  of  Philadelphia  co. — 
Ohables  Jabed,  an  American  statesman,  law- 
yer, and  author,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
PhOadelphia,  Oct  8, 1782.  After  finishing  his 
ooUegiate  course  he  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practise  before  he  became  of  age.  He 
now  travelled  in  Europe,  became  attached  to 
the  American  embassy  to  France,  and  subse- 
quentiy  made  a  tour  through  a  considerablepor- 
tion  of  the  continent  with  the  Hon.  Rufus  ^ng, 
the  minister.  Returning  homejie  was  in  1805 
appointed  by  Gov.  McEean  of  Pennsylvania  to 
an  unimportant  office.  In  1811  he  was  as  a 
democrat  an  unsuccesafhl  candidate  for  the  state 
legislature.  In  1812,  however,  he  was  elected 
to  congress,  first  taking  his  seat  in  May,  1818. 
He  was  M;ain  a  candidate  in  1814^  and  was  de- 
feated. In  1815  he  was  appointed  byPresident 
Madison  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  Pennsylva- 
nia,'an  office  which  he  held  until  he  was  re* 
moved  in  1829  by  Gen.  Jackson.  The  reasons 
for  Gen.  Jackson's  action  in  this  matter  being 
satisfiictorily  explained,  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  administration  of  that 
president.  Shortly  after  his  removal,  Mr.  In- 
gersoll was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  a  member  of  the  canal  and 
internal  improvement  convention  which  assem- 
bled at  Hwrrisburg  in  1825,  and  of  the  reform 
convention  which  sat  in  iHarrisburg  in  18l87  and 
in  Philadelphia  in  1888.  He  was  successively 
reelected  to  congress  in  1840,  '42,  and  '44^  as 
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Hie  rqiro8ontative  of  one  of  the  distriots  oi 
which  the  oountjr  of  Philadelphia  was  thea 
oompoaed.  In  1847  he  was  nominated  by  Pres- 
ident Polk  as  U.  8.  minister  to  France,  bat  his 
nomination  was  not  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
Since  then  he  has  resided  in  Philadelphia,  tak- 
iDg  no  prominent  part  in  public  affiurs.  He 
has  been  a  vblnminons  wnter;  his  principal 
works  are :  *^  Ohiomara,'^  a  poem  (1800) ;  *^  £dwy 
and  £lgiva,"  a  tragedy  (1801) ;  **  Inchiqnin  the 
Jesoit's  Letters'^  (1810);  ''Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Second  War  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Great  Britain"  (4  vols.  8yo., 
1845-^52).  It  is  understood  that  he  has  now 
(1860)  ready  for  the  press  a  work  of  considerable 
size  and  importance,  entitled  '*  A  Wistorj  of  the 
Territorial  Acquisitions  of  the  United  States." — 
Joseph  Bbkd,  LL.D.,  D.OX.  Oxon.,  an  Amer- 
ican statesman  and  lawyer,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  Philadelpnia,  June  14^  1786, 
was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1804^ 
and  uien  commenced  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  subsequently  entered  upon  its  practice  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1809  he  published  a  tran»- 
lation  from  the  Latin  of  Boccus^s  tracts  De 
IfanUnu  et  Naulo  and  De  Ajuecuratume,  He 
was  for  many  years  actively  engaged  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  enjoyed  an  eztendve  practice.  In 
1885,  ^6,  and  *7  he  occupied  a  seat  in  congress  as 
the  representative  of  Philadelphia,,  but  declined 
a  reelection.  In  1841,  however,  he  again  ac- 
cepted a  nomination  as  a  whig,  was  reelected, 
and  during  the  prolonged  discussions  in  congress 
of  the  tiuriff  question  and  other  measures  he 
took  an  active  part,  advocating  the  doctrine  of 
protection.  Mr.  IngersoU  continued  to  repre- 
sent the  same  constituency  until  March,  1840. 
By  President  illlmore  he  was  luppointed  minis- 
ter to  the  court  of  St.  James.  Ketuming  home 
after  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Fillmore^s  term  of 
office,  he  retired  to  private  life,  and  now  resides 
in  Philadelphia. 

INGHAM,  a  S.  co.  of  the  S.  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  Grand 
river  and  by  several  smaller  streams ;  area,  560 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,681.  It  has  a  nearly 
level  sur&oe^  timbered  with  sugar  maple,  beech, 
&0.,  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  94,721  bushels  of  Inman  com.  88,577  of 
wheat,  62,756  of  oat&  28,447  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
8,887  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2  churches,  2 
newspaper  offices,  and  2,986  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Goal  ana  iron  ore  have  been 
found  in  the  county.    Capital,  Mason. 

INGHIRAMI,  ToiQCABO,  sumamed  Pbdba,  an 
Italian  scholar,  bom  in  Yolterra,  Tuscany,  in 
1470,  died  in  Bome,  Sept  6, 1516.  In  his  infan- 
cy his  family  were  obhged  to  flee  Itom  the  ven* 
geance  of  political  opponents  to  Jlorence,  where 
he  was  protected  by  Lorenzo  de^  Medid,  by 
whose  advice  he  went  to  Bome  when  18  years 
old.  Here,  having  undertaken  to  act  tiie  part 
of  Ph»dra  in  Seneca^s  '*  Hippolytus.^'  and  some 
of  the  machinery  having  broken  down  during 
the  performance  of  the  play,  liighirami  enter- 
tained the  audience  till  the  injury  had  been  repair- 


ed by  the  rediation  of  extempcnre  Latin  Poebr, 
The  multitude  at  once  saluted  lum  with  toe  tiOe 
of  Fedra,  which  name  he  ever  after  retained. 
Alexander  YI.  made  him  a  canon  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  he  afterward  became  professor  of  rhetoric. 
In  1495  he  accompanied  the  papal  nimdo  to  ti» 
court  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who  created 
him  count  palatine  and  poet  laureate.  Ju£us 
iL  appointed  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and 
pontincal  secretary.  His  most  important  works 
are,  a  "Defence  of  Oicero^*'  "Compendium of 
Boman  History,''  and  "  Commentary  on Hozaeei'' 

INGUS^  Henbt  David,  a  Scottish  travdler 
and  author,  better  known  by  his  nom  deplimB 
of  H.  Derwent  Conway,  bom  in  Edinbmgh  in 
1795,  died  in  London,  March  20, 1885.  He  was 
educated  for  commerdal  pursuits,  but  ahandknied 
them  for  literature  and  travel  His  first  work, 
"  Tales  of  Ardennes,"  was  received  with  great 
& vor,  and  followed  by  ^  Solitary  Walks  throng 
Many  Lands,''  whidi  was  equally  sucoesefoL 
His  '^Travels  in  Norway  and  Sweden,"  and 
^^Tour  through  Switzerland,  France,  and  the 
Pyr^n^"  i^[>p«Bred  soon  afterward  in  Con- 
stable's ^^^Gscellany."  Meanwhile  he  edited  a 
newspaper  at  Chesterfield,  which  he  rellnquiahfid 
for  fresh  wanderings  on  the  continent^  and  on 
his  return  published  ''Spain  in  1880"  (2  yok 
8vo.,  1881),  a  work  of  considerable  value.  After 
a  short  trial  of  joumalism  in  the  island  <tf  Jer- 
sey, he  visited  Ireland,  recording  his  experiences 
in ''  A  Journey  throughout  Ireland  in  1834"  (2 
vols.  8vo.,  1684).  Mr.  Inglis's  other  works  are : 
''The  New  Gil  Bias,  or  Pedro  of  Pefiaflor;" 
"The  Tyrol,  with  a  Glance  at  Bavaria"  (8vo«, 
1884);  "The  Channel  Islands,  Jersey,  Guern- 
sey, Aldemey,  &c"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1885);  and 
"Bambles  in  the  Footsteps  of  Don  Quixote," 
originally  published  serially  in  the  "New 
Monthly  Magazine." 

INGUS,  Sm  John  Eabdlbt  Wiucot,  a  Brit- 
ish soldier,  bom  in  Halifax,  N.  S..  in  1816.  He 
is  a  son  of  the  late  John  Inglis,  bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Entering  the  army  in  1888,  he  served 
with  the  82d  foot  in  Canada  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  1887,  and  was  subsequently  ordered  to 
India,  where  he  took  part  in  the  Po^jaub  cam- 
paign of  1848~'9.  He  led  one  of  the  columns 
of  attack  at  the  storming  of  Mooltan,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Gigwat,  Feb.  21, 1849. 
For  his  gallantry  in  the  latter  engagement  he 
received  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-coToneL  He 
was  with  his  resiment  at  Lucknow  when  that 
dty  was  besieged  by  tiie  mutineers  in  1867,  and 
on  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  garrison.  The  heroic 
defence  of  Lucknow  made  CoL  Inglis's  name 
familiar  in  all  parts  of  England  and  America. 
He  received  for  ms  services  the  brevet  of  nujjor- 
general  in  1857,  and  was  made  knight  com- 
mander of  the  bath  in  1858. 

INGOLSTADT,  a  fortified  town  of  Upper 
Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Schutter,  85  m.  S.  W.  £rom 
Batisbon,  and  the  principal  place  between  that 
city  and  Donauworth;  pop.  12,000.    Thede* 
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of  the  town  were  demoliahed  by  the 
French  after  a  8  months^  siege  in  1800,  bat 
were  restored  from  1827  to  1847  with  all  mod- 
em improYementa  of  fortification.  Its  Boman 
Cathohc  nniversity.  fouided  in  1472,  and  long 
famons,  was  transferred  in  1800  to  Landshnt 
The  first  Jesuit  college  established  in  Germany 
was  fouided  at  Ligolstadt  in  1555.  Inl6S2the 
town  sastained  a  siege  bj  Gostavas  Adolphos. 
INGBAHAM,  Duncan  Nathaisiel,  an  Amer- 
ican naval  officer,  bom  in  Oharleston,  S.  0.,  Deo. 
6, 1802.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman 
in  Jan.  1812,  and  became  a  captain,  Sept.  14, 
1855.  While  in  command  of  the  sloop  of  war 
St.  Louis  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  arrived  at 
Smyrna,  June  22, 1853,  and  upon  anchoring  was 
informed  by  the  American  consul  that  Martin 
Koszta,  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  but  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  was  a 
prisoner  on  board  the  Austrian  brig  of  war 
Hussar,  then  lying  near  the  St  Louis.  Oapt. 
Ligraham  immediately  went  on  board  the  Hus- 
sar, had  an  interview  with  Koszta,  and  learned 
that  he  had  resided  a  year  and  11  months  in 
New  York,  where  he  took  the  usual  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  in  July,  1852, 
and  was  in  possession  of  a  legalized  copy  of  a 
declaration  which  he  then  made  of  his  inten- 
tion to  become  an  American  citizen ;  that  he 
had  come  to  Smyrna  from  New  York  on  busi- 
ness, intending  soon  to  retum;  that  on  the 
aftemoon  of  June  21,  while  seated  on  the  Ma- 
rina of  Smyrna,  he  was  seized  bv  a  party  of 
armed  Greeks,  employed  by  the  Austrian  con- 
sul-generaLthrust  into  a  boat,  and  carried  on 
board  the  Mussar,  where  he  was  held  in  dose 
confinement.  Capt.  Ingraham  immediately  ad- 
dressed a  letter  upon  the  subject  to  Mr.  Brown, 
the  chai^  d^affiiires  of  the  United  States  in 
Oonstantmople,  who  officially  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  surrender  of  Koszta  should  be 
demanded.  Oapt.  Ingraham  accordingly,  on 
July  2,  at  8  A.  M.,  demanded  of  the  Austri^i 
commander  the  release  of  Koszta  by  4  P.  M., 
declaring  tiiat  he  would  otherwise  take  him  by 
force.  At  this  time  a  steamer  was  lying  near 
the  Hussar  ready  to  carry  the  prisoner  to  Tri- 
este. At  11  o^clock  the  Austrian  consul-ffen- 
eral  proposed,  though  under  a  protest,  to  dehver 
Koszta  into  the  hands  of  the  Trenoh  consul,  to 
be  held  by  him  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the 
consuls  of  the  United  States  and  Austria,  and 
not  to  be  delivered  without  their  joint  order. 
In  the  agreement  drawn  up,  the  ministers  of  the 
United  States  and  Austria,  and  the  consols  of 
the  two  powers,  were  to  give  their  assent  to 
the  delivery  of  Eoszta.  As  this  proposition 
gave  sufficient  assurance  of  the  persomd  safid* 
ty  of  Eoszta,  Oapt.  Ingraham  accepted  it,  and 
the  Hungarian  was  soon  set  at  liberly  and 
returned  to  the  United  States.  This  affair 
was  elaborately  discussed  at  Washington,  be- 
tween M.  Htdsemann,  the  charg6  d^amiires  of 
Austria,  and  Mr.  Marcy,  secretary  of  state. 
The  conduct  of  Oapt.  Ingraham  was  fully  ap- 
proved by  the  government,  and  congress  by 


joint  resolution,  Aug.  4,  1854,  requested  the 

S resident  to  present  a  medal  to  him  for  his  con- 
uct  on  this  occasion.  In  March.  1856,  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance  and 
hydrography  of  the  navy  department,  which 
position  he  still  retains. 

INGRAHAM,  Josxph  H.,  an  American  an* 
thor,  bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1809,  After  a 
brief  experience  of  mercantile  life  he  became  a 
teacher  in  Washington  college,  near  Natchez, 
Miss.,  and  in  1886  published  his  fir^  book,  "The 
SouUi-West,  by  a  Yankee."  Thenceforth  he 
embarked  in  an  active  literary  career,  pix)due- 
ing  in  rapid  succession  "Lafitte,''  "Burton,  or 
the  Sieges,"  "Oaptain  Eyd."  "The  Dancing 
Feather."  and  a  number  ox  other  romances, 
some  of  which  attained  a  large  circulation. 
Several  years  ago  he  was  ordained  a  minister 
of  the  Protestant  Episconal  church,  and  he  is 
now  rector  of  a  parish  ana  of  St  Thomas's  Ha]]| 
an  academy  for  boys,  in  Holly  Springs,  Mtss. 
His  last  important  works  are  the  "IMnce  of 
the  House  of  David"  (12mo.,  New  Toric,  1855) 
and  tiie  "Pillar  of  Fire"  (12mo^  1859). 

INGRES,  Jbak  DoioNiQus  AnorsiB,  a  Frendh 
historical  painter,  bom  in  Montauban,  Sept.  15, 
1781.  He  was  intended  for  a  musician,  but 
having  ijersuaded  his  father  to  allow  him  to 
stud^  painting  he  was  placed  in  the  school  of 
David,  where  he  made  such  rapid  progress  that 
by  the  age  of  20  he  had  gained  in  two  sncoefr- 
sive  years  the  1st  and  2d  prizes  of  the  academy 
of  fine  arts.  In  1806  he  departed  for  Italy, 
where  he  passed  nearly  20  years,  abandoning, 
under  the  infiuence  of  a  close  study  of  Raphael 
and  the  old  masters,  the  dry,  classic  style  he  had 
acquired  from  David.  His  i^orks  are  numer* 
oui^  and  comprise  generally  serious  historical 
and  classical  subjects ;  in  the  great  exhibition  of 
1855  at  Paris  an  entire  saloon  was  appropriaed 
to  them.  Many  are  in  the  Louvre,  on  the  cell- 
ing of  one  of  the  apartments  of  which  is  painted 
his  "Apotheosis  of  Homer."  His  "Stratonio&" 
painted  for  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  sold  in 
1858  for  40,000  fi:ano8.  Among  his  latest  works 
is  the  "  ApotheosiB  of  Napoleon  I.,"  painted  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  hStel  ae  tiUe  in  Paris.  He 
has  painted  the  portraits  of  many  distingoished 
personages,  from  Napoleon  I.  downwara.  In- 
gres is  aqjudged  to  hold  a  middle  place  between 
the  classic  and  the  romantic  schools. 

INGRIANS,  a  tribe  in  the  Russian  govern- 
ment of  St.  Petersburg,  belonginff  to  the  Esr^ 
lian  branch  of  the  Finns,  now  reduced  to  about 
18,000,  in  about  200  small  and  wretched  villages* 
The  Ingrians  are  poor  and  ignorant,  but  be^^n  to 
assimilate  more  with  the  Knssians;  and  many 
have  reoentiy  forsaken  the  Protestant  religion, 
which  is  that  of  the  minority,  for  the  (£eek 
church.  The  Ingrians  derive  their  name  from 
the  river  Inger  or  Ischora.  The  strip  of  land 
between  the  Neva,  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  the  gulf 
of  Finland,  the  Narva,  and  the  governments  of 
Pleskov  and  Novgorod,  was  called  Ingermann^ 
land  or  Ingria  by  the  Swedes,  who  obtained 
possession  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
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oeofdiy.  Reconquered  by  Peter  the  Great^  at 
the  beginniDg  of  the  18t£,  it  has  formed  mnce 
the  latter  part  of  that  oentnry  the  greater  part 
of  the  government  of  St.  Petersbnrg. 

INGULPHUS,  a  learned  English  monk,  born 
in  London  about  1080,  died  at  the  monastery 
of  Orojhmd,  Deo.  17, 1109.  He  was  ednoated 
at  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  particularly 
to  the  study  of  Aristotle  and  Oicero.  In  his 
boyhood  he  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
Editha,  oueeu  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who 
afterward  became  his  patroness,  and  introduced 
hun  to  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  during  that 
potentate's  visit  to  the  English  monarch.  Oa 
returning  to  the  continent  the  fhture  conaueror 
took  the  young^  Saxon  in  his  train,  and  ulti- 
mately made  him  his  secretary.  In  1064  he 
resigned  office  at  the  court  of  Normandy,  and 
accompanied  Sigfrid,  duke  of  Mentz^  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land.  After  this  pilgnm- 
age  he  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Fon- 
tenelle,  in  Normandy,  where  he  remained  till 
1076,  when  he  was  hxvited  to  Ihigland  by  Wil- 
liam, and  appointed  abbot  of  Croyland,  which 
office  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
celebrated  Eistaria  Moncuterii  Or&ylandeMii^ 
from  664  to  1089,  was  long  regarded  as  the 
work  of  Ingulphus,  but  Sir  Fhincis  Pal^ave  has 
demonstrated  that  It  is  the  production  of  a 
later  age.  A  translation  of  it  lorms  one  of  the 
volumes  of  Bohn's  **  Antiquarian  Library." 

INJUNOTION,  a  prohibitory  writ.  Courts 
of  equity  grant  relief  by  injunction  in  those 
cases  in  which,  but  for  their  interposition,  an 
equitable  right  would  be  infringed.  In  such  cases 
courts  of  law  can  afford  no  remedy,  for  they  can- 
not adjudicate  upon  an  equity,  and  are  powerless 
to  prevent  an  invadon  of  it.  Where  then  the 
rights  of  a  party  are  wholly  equitable  in  their 
nature,  he  can  find  no  redress  in  the  common  law 
tribunals ;  but  the  mere  existence  of  an  equitable 
element  in  a  suit  being  regarded  by  Uiese  courts 
as  no  bar  to  their  procedure,  thev  take  Jurisdio- 
tion,  and,  in  deciding  upon  the  legal  merits  of 
the  case,  disregard  the  equity,  because  its  recog- 
nition does  not  lie  within  their  competence  as 
courts  of  law.  It  is  in  such  cases  as  these  that 
a  court  of  e(]pity,  in  the  exercise  of  its  distino-. 
tive  jurisdiction,  will  interpose  by  ii^unotion  to 
protect  the  equity.  This  protection  consists  in 
restraining  in  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  the  com- 
mission or  contbiuance  of  some  act  of  the  defen- 
dant. An  injunction  is  defined  to  be  a  writ, 
framed  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  commanding  an  act  which  the  court  re- 
gards as  essential  to  justice,  or  restraining  an 
act  which  it  esteems  contrary  to  equity  and 
good  conscience.  As  examples  of  those  cases 
where  relief  is  afforded  to  rights,  which  eitlier 
are  wholly  equitable,  or  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  incapable  of  being  asserted  in 
courts  of  law,  may  be  cited  instances  in  which 
trustees  are  ei\joined  from  using  their  legal 
title  to  oust  the  possession  of  those  who  are 
eguitably  entitled  to  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  the  trust  estate ;  so  tenants  for  life  or  mort- 
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sageofB  in  possesdon,  who  arenoi  punSsihable  at 
bw  for  committing  waste,  will  be  enjoined  in 
equity  from  doing  so;  and  again,  mortgageon 
in  possession,  though  in  some  sense  owners  ci 
the  mortgaged  estate,  will  yet  be  restrained 
by  ii^nnction  from  so  reducing  its  valne  as  to 
impair  the  security  of  the  mortgagee.  The  ad- 
ministration and  marshalling  of  assets,  and  the 
marHhalling  of  seonrities,  furnish  otiier  illnstrar 
Uons  of  the  interposition  of  courts  of  equi^  by 
iigunction  to  control  the  prooeedings  of  creditors 
and  others  at  law,  and  upon  piinciples  ahnost 
purely  of  an  eqmtable  nature.— A  second  class 
of  cases  includes  those  in  which  an  equitable 
element  is  involved,  but  the  matter  of  which 
otherwise  is  cognizable  at  law.  If  in  snch  casss 
the  courts  of  law  have  already  taken  Joriadio- 
tion,  a  court  of  equity  will  in  a  proper  case  re- 
strain their  fturther  procedure.  Thus,  when 
fraud,  accident,  or  mistake  has  given  one  party 
to  the  suit  an  unfair  advantage  over  his  oppo- 
nent, an  equity  arises  in  fi&vor  of  the  latter 
which  will  be  protected  by  injunction.  For 
example,  the  defences  of  one  suitor  tmlj  rest 
wholly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  and  equi- 
ty will  forbid  the  trial  until  the  defendant  has 
had  time  to  possess  himself  of  such  information ; 
or  where,  after  judgment  against  the  defendant 
at  law,  a  receipt  is  found,  showing  the  payment 
of  the  v^  debt  upon  which  he  has  been  con- 
demned, if  there  be  no  remedy  in  such  a  case 
at  law.  equity  will  enjoin,  and  so  prevent,  the 
execution  of  the  judgment  Equity  will  also 
relieve  against  torts.  The  ground  of  interfer- 
ence here  is,  that  between  the  complete  right 
of  the  plaintiff  and  the  largest  remedy  which  he 
can  receive  at  law  for  the  wrong  done  him, 
there  lies  an  equity  which  is  not  protected ;  this 
TOBj  rest  either  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  mo- 
ney compensation  which  the  plaintiff  reoo  vers, 
or  in  lus  right  to  be  exempted  from  vexatioas 
litigation,  llie  equity  jurisdiction  in  these  oases 
is  most  frequently  exercised  in  reepedt  to  waste, 
nuisances^  and  infringements  of  patent  rights  and 
of  copyrights.  The  remedies  at  law  in  iH  these 
cases  are  similar.  To  cite  alone  that*  of  nui- 
sances, tiiey  can  at  most  only  abate  or  afford 
compensation  for  existing  nuisances,  but  are  in- 
effectual to  prevent  such  as  are  threatened  or  in 
progress';  ix,  however,  the  domplainant^s  rijght 
be  clearly  admitted  or  established  at  law,  and 
the  nature  of  the  threatened  ii:\juiy  be  such  that 
it  cannot  be  compensated  by  damages,  or  wiH  oc- 
casion a  constantly  recurring  grievance,  equity 
has  Inrisdiction  to  enjoin.  Fm&er,  as  examples 
of  the  equitable  relief  afforded  by  iigunction,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  courts  of  equity  wiH  re- 
strain the  unjust  conveyance  of  real  property  or 
the  transfer  of  stocks  during  the  pendency  of 
suits  which  concern  them ;  they  wUl  forbid  the 
publication  of  private  papers  letters,  or  manu- 
scripts ;  they  will  ei^oin  a  husband^s  transfer 
of  property  in  fraud  of  the  legal  or  equitable 
rights  of  the  wife ;  and  will  compel  the  due  ob- 
servance of  personal  covenants  where  there  is  no 
effectual  remedy  at  law. — ^In  the  cases  thus  re- 
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viewed,  the  oovrt  of  equity  iasoes  the  ii^jiinotloa 
hj  its  remedial  writ.    The  judicial  writ  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  execution,  and  issnes  snbee- 
qaently  to  a  decree  of  the  conrt    Iigunctions 
may  be  either  temporary,  when  they  are  granted 
for  a  limited  time,  or  nntU  the  filing  of  the  de- 
fendant's answer,  or  the  hearing  of  the  court ; 
or  perpetual,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
after  a  hearing  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  the 
plaintiff  has  established  his  right  to  such  reliefl 
INK,  the  name  given  to  a  variety  of  prepara- 
tions designed  for  producing  colored  lettws  in 
writing  or  printing.    The  ink  of  the  ancients 
i^pears  to  have  been  of  similar  character  to  tbe 
solid  Chinese  or  India  ink — a  combination  of 
lampblack  with  glue  or  gum,  in  ^e  proportions, 
as  given  by  Dioscorides,  of  8  parts  of  the  former 
to  1  of  the  latter.    The  liquor  of  the  cuttle  fish 
is  also  stated  to  have  been  in  use  for  ink  (Oicero, 
J>6  IfaPura;  Pliny,  lib.  zvi.  cap.  64).    In  writ* 
ing,  the  ancients  employed  the  preparations 
made  fluid,  using  a  style  with  a  split  point. 
Manuscripts  written 'from  the  5th  to  the  12th 
century  are  generally  very  legible,  while  those 
of  the  16th  and  16th  centuries  are  made  out 
with  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  diBcolora- 
tion  of  the  ink.    This  is  owing  in  tiie  one  case 
to  the  permanent  quality  of  &ie  ancient  inks, 
which  were  of  the  nature  of  a  black  paint,  and 
also  to  the  use  of  parchment  and  of  a  porous  ]>a- 
per  of  cotton  rags  which  absorbed  the  ink ;  and 
in  the  other  to  the  closer  quality  of  the  linen 
paper  of  the  later  period,  and  the  changeable 
naturo  of  the  ink,  which  was  in  fact  a  dye  pre- 
pared from  nutgalls  and  sulphate  of  iron.  Paper 
bleached  with  excess  of  chlorine  would  cause 
this  kind  of  ink  to  be  discolored.   The  decay  of 
the  vegetable  portion  of  the  ink  would  cause 
the  color  to  fade,  and  ancient  writings  thus  ren- 
dered illegible  have  been  restored  by  carefbl 
application  of  an  infusion  of  galls.    In  an  essay 
on  the  ^^  Origin  and  Progress  of  Printing,"  pn- 
vately  printed  by  the  Philobiblon  society  in 
England,  1859,  it  is  stated:  ''The  ink  of  the 
ancients,  and  that  used  in  the  middle  ages,  had 
a  consistency  much  thicker  than  that  at  present 
in  use;  very  highly  gummed  when  applied  to 
papyrus,  parchment,  or  paper,  it  formed  letters 
in  relief,  as  if  they  were  embossed,  which  has 
given  rise  to  an  erroneous  coigecture  that.tiiese 
writings  were  produced  by  a  sort  of  typographic 
process.     Black  ink  was  in  general  used  for 
manuscripts  and  charters.    The  basis  of  all  the 
black  inks  was  carbon  in  various  forms,  as  lamp- 
black.    Bed  ink  was  generally  employed  for 
printing  initials  and  the  tides  of  books  and 
chapters;  hence  the  term  rubrics,  fh>m  rttftriofl^ 
red.    At  Orleans  there  is  a  diarter  of  Philip  I^ 
dated  1090,  written  in  green  ink.    The  empe- 
rors signed  in  purple  ink  obtained  from  the 
mnrex;  gold  and  silver  inks  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed on  colored  parchments  or  purple  vellum. 
The  celebrated  codex  of  Upsal  is  written  with 
rilver  ink  upon  violet  parchment,  the  initials 
and  some  passages  being  in  gold.'' — ^Though  the 
same  materials  were  used  for  several  centuries 
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past  that  are  now  employed  for  the  best  inks, 
littie  was  known  of  the  real  nature  of  the  com- 
potnds  produced  until  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Lewis  and  of  Bibancourt  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  century ;  the  latter  published  an  interesting 
paper  containing  an  account  of  his  observations 
in  the  AnnaleB  ds  chimie  of  1798.  The  inks  from 
that  time  were  improved ;  but  the  receipts  have 
until  recentiy  been  objectionable  from  the  intro*- 
duction  of  unnecessary  ingredients,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  necessity  of  employing  much  gum 
to  prevent  the  coloring  matter  from  snbsidmg ; 
this  renders  the  ink  thick  and  indisposed  to 
flow  freely  from  the  pen.  The  requisites  of  a 
good  writing  ink  are  permanency  of  character, 
close  adherence  to  the  paper,  a  good  color,  no 
tendency  to  mould,  and  a  proper  consisteni^. 
A  combination  of  nutgalls  witii  sulphate  of  iron 
was  louff  the  only  suitable  black  solution  known. 
The  galu  produce  probably  4  vegetable  princi- 
ples which  unite  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  viz., 
gallic  and  tannic  adds,  mucUaffe.  and  extractive 
matter.  The  acids  are  regarded  as  more  par- 
ticularly necessary  to  a  good  ink,  forming  with 
the  oxide  of  iron  of  the  copperas  a  tanno-gallate 
of  iron.  Of  the  8  causes  of  the  deterioration 
of  ink— mouldiness,  the  separation  of  the  bhidc 
coloring  matter,  and  the  change  of  coloi^— Dr, 
Bostock,  in  an  able  paper  in  the  ^'  Tnmsactions 
of  the  Society  of  Artsj''  1880,  attributes  the  Ist 
to  the  mucilage,  the  2a  to  the  extractive  matter, 
and  the  8d  to  the  tannin,  which  is  disposed  to 
decompose  and  thus  involve  the  destruction  of 
the  compound  of  which  it  is  an  ingredient*  The 
more  nearly  the  ink  approaches  the  composition 
of  a  gallate  of  iron,  the  more  permanent  he  re- 
gards it.  Several  of  the  receipts  require  long 
expojsure  of  the  decoction  of  galls  to  the  air,  after 
this  is  obtained  by  boiling  in  water,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  convert  much  of  the  tannin  into 
gallic  acid.  Dr.  Bostock  recommends  that  the 
galls  should  be  macerated  for  some  hours  in  hot 
^ater.  and  the  fluid  filtered;  the  filtrate  should 
then  DC  exposed  for  2  weeks  to  a  warm  atmo- 
sphere, when  any  fhngoid  growth  that  forma^ 
must  be  removed ;  and  the  infusion  being  made 
stronger  than  usually  directed,  no  addition  of 
mucilaginous  substance  will  be  requured  to  give 
it  a  proper  consistency.  The  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  should  also  be  boiled  or  exposed 
some  time  to  the  air,  which  causes  a  portion  of 
sesquioxide  of  iron  to  be  formed,  the  presence 
of  which  is  advantageous.  When  the  hik  be- 
comes thick  by  evaporation.  Dr.  Bostock  re- 
commends as  the  best  fiuid  for  diluting  it  a 
stronff  decoction  of  coffee.  The  receipts  for 
this  class  of  ink  alone  are  very  numerous.  That 
of  Booth  for  a  fine  black  ink  is:  Aleppo  galls 
12  lbs.,  sulphate  of  iron  4  lbs.,  gum  Arabic  8i 
lbs.,  water  18  gaUons;  the  bruised  gaUs  to  be 
exhausted  by  8  succesdve  boilings,  each  time 
with  a  reduced  quantity  of  water ;  the  decoc- 
tion is  strained,  and  while  warm  the  solution  of 
tbe  gum  and  copperas,  also  warm,  is  to  be  add« 
ed,  and  the  mixture  is  left  for  several  weeks  to 
depoidt  its  sediment.    A  few  drops  of  creosote 
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added  will  preTent  monldifwi.-  ■  Among  the 
other  kinds  of  ink,  the  foUowing  appear  par- 
tioularly  worthy  of  notice.  The  bine  ink  trst 
introdooed  by  Mr.  Henry  Stephens  of  London, 
remarkable  for  a  bine  color  which  soon  after 
drying  changes  to  deep  black,  for  perfect  fluidity, 
and  tenacions  adherence  to  the  paper,  is  a  tanno- 
gallate  of  iron  dissolved  in  sniphate  of  indiga 
the  coloring  matter  thos  not  being  suspended 
as  in  the  ordinary  inks,  bnt  in  complete  so- 
lution. Another  ywiety.  also  inyented  by  Mr. 
Btephens,  and  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to 
fJEkde  by  continned  exposure  to  light,  and  to  re- 
cover its  hue  when  ezdnded  from  it^  is  made 
by  submitting  Pmssian  blue  for  two  days  or 
longer  to  the  action  of  strong  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric aci^  then  washing  it  well  with  water 
till  all  acid  is  removed,  and  finally  dissolving  it 
in  oxalic  acid.  Homunff's  receipt  is  to  mix  4 
parts  of  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  with  750 
parts  of  water,  and  precipitate  with  4  parts  of 
cyanide  of  potaasium  in  solution ;  the  precipi- 
tate collected  is  washed  with  several  additions 
of  water,  and  allowed  to  drain  until  it  weighs 
about  200  parts ;  it  is  then  dissolved  in  one  part 
of  oxalic  acid.  Bunge^s  ink,  remarkable  for  its 
deamess  and  fitness  for  steel  pens,  which  it  does 
not  corrode,  is  a  cheap  composition  prepared 
by  gradually  adding  one  part  of  solution  of 
ehfomate  of  potash  to  1,000  parts  of  a  stronff 
cold  decoction  of  logwood,  22  lbs.  of  logwood 
being  boiled  down  with  water  to  14  gallons. 
The  ink  thus  made  is  very  black,  and  is  not 
affected  by  weak  adds,  nor  can  it  be  washed 
out  with  water.  Dr.  l^ormandy's  inddible 
writing  ink,  which  is  remarkably  permanent,  is 
made  by  grinding  24  lbs.  of  Frankfort  black 
with  mucilage,  obtained  by  adding  20  lbs.  of 
gum  to  60  gallons  of  water,  straining  through  a 
coarse  fiannel,  then  adding  4  lbs.  of  oxalic  acid, 
and  as  much  decoction  of  cochineal  and  sulphate 
of  indigo  as  will  give  the  required  shade.  Ber- 
xdius  invented  an  ink  which  he  regarded  as  the 
best  writing  ink  known,  and  also  nearly  indeli- 
ble; it  is  vanadic  add  combined  with  ammonia 
and  mixed  with  inftision  of  galls. — Oopyinginks^ 
which  are  intended  to  give  an  impression  of  the 
writing  made  with  them  to  a  second  or  a  third 
sheet  moistened  and  pressed  upon  the  original, 
are  the  ferro-gallic  inks  with  a  larger  proportion 
of  gum  than  tiiey  usually  contain,  ana  a  portion 
beside  of  sugar  or  of  sugar  candy. — ^Bed  ink 
may  be  made  by  the.receipt  of  Heuder,  which 
is  to  boU  2  oz.  Brazil  wood,  i  oz.  alum,  and  the 
same  of  crystals  of  tartar,  in  16  oz.  of  pure  wa- 
ter, till  it  is  reduced  one  half;  in  the  strained 
liquor  i  oz.  of  gum  Arabic  is  to  be  dissolved, 
and  a  tincture  added  made  by  digesting  l| 
drams  of  cochined  in  14  oz.  of  dcohol  of  spe- 
cific gravity  0.889.  Bootli  employs  Brazil  wood 
2  oz.,  chloride  of  tin  4  dram,  gum  Arabic  1 
dram,  water  82  oz.,  and  boils  down  to  16  oz. 
Various  receipts  may  be  found  for  different 
colored  inks,  but  there  is  little  use  for  them. 
They  are  generdly  composed  of  coloring  matter 
hdd  in  suspension  by  thickening  the  liquid  with 


Arabic    The  nature  of  the  diiaeae  or 
idia.  ink  has  been  already  noticed.   Proufc 
statea  that  lampblack  purified  1^  potash  Ijeud 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  refined  ^oe,  moidded 
and  dried,  makes  a  qudity  of  this  iok  preferx«d 
by  artists  even  to  that  of  China.    Until  wm 
recent  discoveries  it  was  supposed  that  thig  ink 
used  with  acidulated  water  was  inattaduU^  bj 
chemicd  reagents  that  were  not  destrocdTe  to 
the  paper. — ^The  so  called  inddible  or  markui; 
inks  were  formerly  dtogether  made  by  ^sboIt- 
ing  nitrate  of  diver  in  water  and  sddiDg  gpi 
Arabic  and  sap  green,  and  were  used  in  ooddm- 
tion  with  a  pounce,  whidi  was  fint  appM  to 
the  linen  on  the  spot  to  be  marked.  Thepoiuioe 
was  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to 
which  gum  Arabic  was  added.    The  best  mark- 
ing inks  are  now  made  bv  combining  the  two 
preparations  at  once,  and  bringing  oot  the  color 
after  the  application  to  the  doth  by  exposore  to 
heat.    A£^x>d  ink  is  made  by  dissolving  7  parts 
of  csrbonate  of  soda  in  12  of  water,  and  adding 
5  parts  of  gum  Arabic,  then  mixing  with  this  5 
puts  of  nitrate  of  silver  liquefied  in  10  of  am- 
monia; the  mixture  is  to  be  gradoaUy  heated 
to  ebullition  in  a  flask,  when  it  becomes  mj 
dark  and  of  the  prop^  consistence.   Tartaric 
acid  is  sometimes  advantageously  emplojed  to 
produce  tartrate  of  diver,  as  by  the  foDowing 
process :  nitrate  of  silver  is  triturated  in  a  mor- 
tar with  an  eouivdent  of  dedocated  tartaric 
add;  water  added  causes  crystals  of  tartrate  of 
silver  to  separate  with  liberation  of  mtric  acid; 
this  is  neutralized  by  careM  addition  of  lunino- 
nia,  which  also  dissolves  the  tartrate  of  silver; 
the  preparation  is  then  thickened  with  g^ 
and  coloring  matter  is  added  at  pleasure.  The 
Italian  marking  ink  is  terdiloride  of  gdd  applied 
to  doth  moistened  with  solution  of  dilorideof 
tin.    The  sul:|jectof  indelible  inks  will  befvthff 
treated  under  Nmuns. — Symjpathet^oinkaare 
preparations  which  when  used  for  writing  leave 
no  viable,  or  at  least  only  colorless,  marks  q)o& 
thepaner.   These  are  afterward  brought  out  in 
colore  by  exposure  to  heat  or  to  moisture,  or  by 
application  of  other  substances.   Bytheandente 
it  was  known  that  new  milk  or  themi]k7tap<» 
plants  might  be  so  used,  tiie  writing  yitii  it  be- 
ing  made  vidble  by  dusting  over  it  a  black 
powder.    The  property  of  writing  made  with 
the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  tarn  black^ 
application  of  gaseous  or  liquid  sdphuretted 
hydrogen  was  known  in  the  17th  centuiy,  and 
ascribed  to  magnetic  influtfKces.     The  actioa 
was  afterward  styled  sympathetic,  snd  the  name 
has  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  varioos  pp^ 
parations  of  this  nature.    The  materiala  of  the 
common  ferro-gallic  inks  may  be  used  separ^y 
for  a  sympathetic  ink,  the  writing  being  done 
with  the  sulphate  of  iron  solution  and  waned 
over  with  that  of  the  galls,  as  the  writing  (A 
some  old  manuscripts  is  now  oocssionaDy  i^ 
stored.    A  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  copper 
used  for  writing  is  invisible  until  the  P^J? 
heated,  when  tiie  letters  are  seen  of  a  beautifti 
yellow,  disi^ipearing  with  the  heat  that  derai' 
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opedihem.  The  aalte  of  oobalt,  as  fhe  Metate, 
sulphate,  nitrate,  and  chloride,  poaseM  a  similar 
property,  the  letters  appearing  blue.  The  ad^ 
dition  of  a  salt  of  nickel  renders  them  green. 
The  magic  or  chemical  landscapes  are  made  bgr 
the  use  of  these  metallic  salts.  The  sky  being 
punted  with  the  salt  of  cobalt  alone,  and  the 
foliage  with  the  same  mixed  with  nickd,  the 
application  of  heat  brings  them  oat  in  their  ap« 
propriate  colors.  A  winter  landscape,  with  the 
bare  trees  and  gronnd  ooyered  with  snow,  maj 
thus  by  accession  of  warmth  bo.clothed  with  the 
green  hues  of  sommer. — ^Lithographers  employ 
an  ink  for  tracing  designs  on  paper,  which  are 
to  be  transferred  to  stone,  composed  of  shellac 
1  j  oz.,  soap  2  oz.,  white  wax  8  os.,  tallow  1  oz., 
a  BtroDff  solution  of  gam  sandarach  8  table^ 
spoonfids,  and  lampblack;  also  an  ink  for  tak-^ 
ing  impressions  from  engraved  plates,  which 
are  to  be  transferred  to  stone,  composed  of  tal- 
low, wax,  and  soap,  each  4  oz.,  ahellao  8  oz., 
gum  mastic  2^  oz.,  black  pitch  1^  oz.,  and  lamp- 
black.— Printing  ink  is  a  preparation  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  the  inks  used  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  its  manufacture  demands  no  kttle 
skill  and  experienoe.  It  is  made  in  vaHooa 
methods,  not  always  with  the  same  materiala, 
and  the  processes  are  often  kept  secret  It 
should  be  of  a  soft  adhesive  character,  readily 
attaching  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  types,  and 
as  easily  transferred  in  part  to  the  ^aper  pressed 
upon  them,  conveying  in  a  clear  tmt  the  exact 
stamp.  Thus  spread  in  a  thin  film  and  pressed 
into  the  paper,  it  should  qtuckly  dry,  and  at  the 
same  Ume  be  so  incorporated  with  the  paper  as 
not  to  be  removable  by  mechanical  means,  while 
its  oomposition  insures  for  it  durability  and  a 
power  to  resist  the  action  of  chemical  agents  as 
well  as  atmospheric  influences.  While  deposed 
to  dry  readily  on  being  applied  to  paper,  it 
should  retain  its  softness  in  the  mass  and  while 
excluded  f^om  the  air,  and  in  this  condition  un- 
dergo no  change.  Its  ingredients  must  not  be 
of  a  corrosive  nature  to  iqjure  the  rollers  em- 
ployed in  spreading  it.  The  appearance  of  good 
ink  is  glossy  and  somewhat  oily;  its  texture 
smooth  without  grains;  and  its  tenad^  tueh 
as  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  finger  pressed 
against  it,  and  yet  leave  but  a  short  thread  sos- 
pended  firom  a  portion  taken  out  The  nsaal 
materials  employed  in  its  manufaoture  are  lin* 
seed  oil,  rosin,  and  coloring  matters.  Other  in- 
gredients are  sometimes  introduced,  as  soap  and 
slices  of  breadf  the  latter  intended  for  absorbing 
grease  that  remains  in  the  oil  when  it  is  long 
boiled.  Bosin  oil  is  largely  nsed  for  some  of 
the  cheaper  inks.  For  the  best  inks  the  linseed 
oil  is  selected  of  the  purest  quality,  and  this  is 
clarified  by  digesting  it  for  some  hoars  with 
dilate  snlphurio  aeid  at  a  temperature  of  212^ 
and  then  washing  it  with  hot  water;  it  wiU 
then  dry  much  more  quickly.  The  oU  is  then 
boiled,  and  the  inflammable  vapors  that  rise  are 
ignited,  and  after  burning  a  few  minutes  a  cover 
is  placed  over  the  veasel,  extinguishing  the  flame. 
The  boiling  is  not  stopped  antU  a  drop  taken 


oat  and  placed  on  a  cold  sorfiice  is  covered  with 
a  film  as  it  cools.  A  portion  of  rosin  is  then 
dissolved  in  the  oil,  the  quantity  depending  on 
the  degree  of  stiffness  tiiie  ink  may  reqaire; 
that  for  books,  aad  strong,  stiff  paper  bearing 
more  rosin,  and  receiving  in  consequence  more 
gloss,  than  the  ink  for  newspapers.  The  degree 
of  viscidity  given  to  the  oil  should  also  £ive 
reference  to  &e  use  required  of  the  ink.  Lamp- 
black is  almost  universally  employed  as  the 
coloring  matter ;  and  much  care  is  given  to  the 
manufiMture  of  this  article  to  obtain  it  for  thia 
pnrpose  of  the  very  best  quality.  Other  eav^ 
bonaceons  blacks  reduced  to  impalpable  pow* 
der  are  sometimes  employed.  For  colored  inks 
various  pigments  are  inlarodaced  instead.  The 
mixture  is  made  with  the^#t  compound  of  burnt 
oil  and  roain  in  a  cvlindrical  vessel,  in  which  a 
revolving  shaft  with  arms  serves  as  a  stirrer. 
From  this  the  ink  is  drawn  of^  and  is  then 
gronnd  in  a  mill  until  the  ingredients  are  thor- 
ooghly  incorporated.  Yarions  receipts  may  be 
loond  in  lire's  *^  Dictionary"  and  Muspratt'a 
<<  Ohemistry'*  for  printing  inks  of.  other  mate* 
rials  than  the  above.  For  ancient  processes  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Oanenarins^ 
D^  AtramefUu  cujuMcumque  0§neri»  (Rotter- 
dam^iriS). 

IKK£RMAN,  a  Russian  village  in  the  S.  of 
the  Crimea,  on  the  site  of  a  rained  ci^,  at  the 
head  of  the  harbor  of  Bebastopol,  and  86  tn.  firom 
Simferopol.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  rising 
several  hundred  feet  perpendicularly  above  the 
valley  of  the  Tchemaya,  crowned  by  massive 
walls  and  remains  of  towers,  which  prove  the 
former  importance  of  the  place.  The  side 
of  the  hill  is  pierced  by  numerous  artificial 
caves,  hewn  from  the  solid  rock,  resembling 
the  ruins  found  in  Idumasa,  but  nnlike  anv 
others  in  Rorope.  Near  by  is  a  charoh  simi- 
larly constracted.  The  caves  were  probably 
made  by  the  persecuted  Ariana,  and  were  after^ 
ward  occupied  by  Ohristian  cenobites,  as  ia 
shown  by  tne  paintings,  chapels,  and  remains 
of  altars  foond  in  them.  Inkerman  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  nte  of  the  Gtenos  mentioned  by 
Strabo.  On  the  heights  of  Inkerman,  on  the 
side  of  the  valley  opposite  to  the  ruins,  a  great 
battle  was  fought,  Nov.  6, 1864,  between  the 
Russians  and  the  allied  French  and  English. 
The  Russians  lost  in  killed  8,011  and  woonded 
6,997:  the  English  462  killed  and  2,148  wound* 
ed ;  the  French  889  killed  and  1,887  wounded. 

INMAN,  HsNBT,  an  American  artist,  bom  in 
Utica,  N.  T.,  Oct  20, 1801,  died  in  the  citv  of 
New  York,  Jan.  17,  1646.  From  early  boy- 
hood he  manifested  a  taate  for  art,  and  about  the 
year  1812  his  parents  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  was  enabled  to  study  drawing.  In  1614 
a  cadet^s  warrant  was  procured  for  him,  and 
he  was  pr^fHiring  to  enter  the  West  Point  acad- 
emy when  Jarvis  the  portrut  painter  offered 
to  receive  him  as  a  pupil,  and  he  was  boond  an 
apprentice  for  7  yean.  He  was  soon  able  to 
work  upon  the  same  canvasses  with  his- teacher, 
whom  he  aooompanied  to  New  Orkana  ani 
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other  oitiefl.  Upon  the  oonohision  of  his  ap* 
prastioeflhip  he  devoted  himself  to  portrait 
mdnting.  After  a  eaooeeafol  oareer  in  New 
xork  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  nei||^- 
horhood  of  which  he  had  pmrchaaed  an  estate ; 
hut  he  soon  returned  to  New  York,  which  was 
thereafter  his  permanent  place  of  remdenoe. 
Among  his  most  oharactenstio  pcnrtraits  are 
those  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Bishop  White, 
and  Jacob  Barker.  He  painted  also  landscape, 
f0iMrej  and  history.  In  1844  the  infirm  state  of 
his  health  led  him  to  visit  England,  where  he 
was  the  goest  of  Wordsworth,  whose  portrait 
he  painted,  and  at  whose  suggestion  he  ezeonted 
his  ^'Bydal  Water,"  near  the  poet's  residence. 
Dnrinff  his  residence  in  England  he  also  painted 
portraits  of  Dr.  Oh^Mers,  Lord  Chancellor  Cot- 
tenham,  and  Macanlay.  On  his  return  to  New 
York  in  1845  he  commenced  the  execution  of  a 
oommission  firom  congress,  to  furnish  a  series  of 
historical  paintings  for  the  national  capitol. 
He  was  engaged  upon  the  first  of  these,  re^re* 
senthig  the  cabin  of  Daniel  Boone  in  the  wilds 
of  Kentnd^,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  collec- 
tion of  127  of  his  paintings  was  exhibited  for  the 
benefit  of  his  widow  and  children. 

INN  (ano.  (Enut%  the  largest  Tyrolese  river, 
one  of  the  principiu  tributaries  of  the  Danube, 
rises  out  of  the  small  lake  of  Longhino  at  the 
foot  of  Mont  Longhino,  one  of  the  £.  declivities 
ot  the  Septimer  Alps,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Msloia  and  on  the  S.  K  slope  of  the  Engadine, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet,  in  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Grisons,  crosses  the  Orisons 
frontier  above  the  gorge  of  FinstermUntz,  and 
enters  the  Tyrol  by  a  narrow  valley,  through 
whose  northern  district,  particularly  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Inn  valleys,  it  runs  with  great  im- 

rtuosity  to  the  border  of  8.  E.  Bavaria,  which 
crosses  at  Eichelwang.  After  a  course  of 
about  100  m.  in  the  Tyrol,  it  runs  N.  and  then 
E.  for  about  90  m.  through  Bavaria  to  Braunau 
in  Austria,  whence  it  flows  in  a  N.  direction, 
forming  the  boundmy  between  Bavaria  ana 
Austria,  until  it  joins  the  Danube  near  Passan, 
^fter  an  entire  course  of  about  800  m.  Steam- 
boats ply  on  the  Inn,  and  (since  1857)  on  its 
hurgest  tributarv  the  Salzach.  The  most  impor- 
tant towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Inn  are  Eufstein 
and  Inn^mck.  The  beautiftd  valley  of  the 
Engadine,  which  is  situated  near  the  sources 
and  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  is  also 
called  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Inn,  where  in 
the  Romansoh  language,  which  is  spoken  by  the 
inhabitants,  the  name  of  the  river  is  On. 

INN  has  been  judicially  defined  as  ^^  a  house 
where  the  traveller  is  furnished  with  every 
thing  which  he  has  occasion  for  while  on  his 
way."  It  is  sometimes  impcntant  to  determine 
whether  a  house  be  an  inn  and  the  master  an 
innkeeper,  because  of  the  legal  rights,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  peculiar  and 
stringent  liabilities,  of  an  innkeeper.  It  is 
dear  that  while  a  sign  is  the  usual  and  proper 
evidence  that  a  house  is  an  inn,  it  is  neither  es- 
•ential  to  an  inn  nor  the  only  evidence  of  it. 


A  mere  eoifoe  hotise,  or  an  eating  room,  is  not 
an  inn.  Neither  is  a  boarding  house;  bnttbe 
distinction,  between  a  boarding  house  and  tn 
inn  is  not  always  essy,  in  fact  or  in  law ;  asd 
it  is  the  more  difficult,  because  the  same  house 
maybe  an  inn  as  to  some  persons  within  it,  aod 
a  boarding  house  as  to  others.  Thebesttestof 
this  question  we  apprehend  to  be  the  transient- 
ness  or  the  fixedness  of  the  alleged  guest  The 
<dd  law  constantiy  held  that  an  inn  is  for  the 
benefit  ttunnmtium.  By  this  is  not  meant 
that  a  guest  of  an  inn  loses  his  rights,  or  that 
the  innkeeper  loses  his  rights  over  lum,  if  the 

guest  remains  a  long  time  in  the  inn,  provided 
e  remains  tiiere  as  in  an  inn;  and  he  does  so, 
if  he  makes  no  contract,  and  comes  under  no 
obligation,  to  stay  a  moment  longer  than  he 
chooses  to.  If  he  goes  to  an  inn,  occnpies  his 
room,  and  takes  his  meals,  with  the  right  at  aaj 
moment  of  going  away,  and  of  paying  fat  whst 
he  has  had  up  to  that  moment,  and  nothmg 
more,  he  oontmues  to  be  a  guest  althoogfa  he 
remain  there  a  year  or  years.  Bat  if,  upon 
going  there,  or  at  any  time  afterward,  he  makes 
a  baxgain  by  force  of  which  he  must  stay  at  least 
so  long,  whether  it  be  a  week  or  a  month,  be  is 
no  longer  a  ^'  transient  person,*'  and  therefore 
loses  the  peculiar  character  of  a  guest  at  an  inn. 
And  it  has  been  held,  that  he  remains  as  a 
guest  at  an  inn,  although  he  expects  to  stay  t 
certain  time,  and  a  price  is  agreed  upon  accord- 
ingly, but  to  be  more  if  the  guest  sees  fit  to  go 
earlier.    (T  Gushing,  417.) 

INNKEEPER.  Public  policy  imposes  upon 
an  innkeeper  a  heavy  responsibility,  as  has 
been  intimated  in  the  articles  Bahmknt  and 
Ihit.  It  seems  to  be  setUed  law,  that  be  is 
liable  as  an  insurer  of  the  property  of  his  guests 
within  his  charge,  against  every  thing  bnt  the 
act  of  God  or  the  public  enemv,  or  the  negli- 

Since  or  fraud  of  the  owner  oi  the  property. 
e  would  therefore  be  liable  for  a  loss  cans^ 
by  his  own  servants,  by  oilier  guests,  by  robbeiy 
within  or  from  without  the  house,  bmi^Iary, 
riots,  or  mobs ;  for  a  mob  is  not  a  public  enemy 
in  this  sense.  It  is  however  a  good  defence 
to  the  innkeeper,  that  his  guest^s  loss  vas 
caused  by  the  guest's  servant  or  company,  or 
by  his  negligence  of  any  kind;  or  that  the 
property  was  never  in  charge  of  the  innkeeper 
oecause  the  guest  had  retained  it  in  his  own 
possession  and  under  his  own  control.  This 
last  defence,  however,  is  not  made  out  by  merely 
showing  that  the  guest  received  and  accepted  a 
key  of  the  room  or  of  a  closet,  or  that  be  ex- 
ercised some  preference  and  gave  some  direc- 
tions as  to  where  the  property  should  be  plac^ 
But  still  an  innkeeper  may  protect  himself  by 
requiring  reasonable  precautions  from  the  goest 
Thus,  if  he  appoint  a  certain  place  of  deposn 
for  certain  goods,  as  a  safe  ibr  money  or  Je^ 
eiry,  with  notice  to  his  guests  that  he  wiH  n^ 
be  responsible  for  their  property  of  this  kindrf 
not  put  there,  and  a  guest  disregard  thjSj  m 
innkeeper  is  exonerated.  But  no  especial  de- 
livery of  the  goods  to  the  innkeeper  is  neoessaiy 
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to  charge  him,  if  they  are  in  his  oostody  in  the 
Qgaal  manner.  It  ia  also  held,  at  least  in  Eng^ 
land,  that  he  oannot  refuse  to  reoeive  a  ^a^ 
withont  good  oaose,  as  that  his  hoase  is  f  aU,  or 
that  the  guest  is  disorderly,  or  has  infectioiis 
disease,  or  disr^ntahle  habits  or  appearance. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  goest  has  no  right  to 
select  and  iDsistnpon  a  particular  apartment,  or 
put  it  to  other  purj>06es  than  those  for  which 
It  was  designed.  Kothing  need  be  paid  for  the 
goods,  separately,  to  charae  the  innkeeper;  but 
they  most  be  the  goods  of  a  guest  It  has  been 
formerly  held,  perhaps  in  England,  and  cer- 
tainly in  Massachusetts  (but  in  consequence  of 
a  mistaken  view,  as  we  think,  of  an  English 
case),  that  if  the  goods  are  sent  to  the  innkeep- 
er, or  even  if  a  horse,  carriage,  and  harness  be 
placed  in  his  stable,  although  the  owner  be  not 
personally  a  guest^  the  innkeeper  is  liable  for 
their  loss  without  fault  on  his  part  But  this 
has  been  very  properly  overruled,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  tnis  country,  especially  in  New 
York,  and  an  innkeeper  held  liable,  as  such, 
only  for  the  goods  of  those  who  are  actually  in 
his  house  as  guests. — ^An  innkeeper  is  of  course 
liable  like  any  other  person  for  any  loss  or  in- 
jury caused  by  his  own  defanlt  or  negligence; 
and  so  a  boarding-house  keeper  is  liable  to  this 
extent  But  an  innkeeper  is  liable  for  the  loss 
of  or  injury  to  property  of  a  guest,  without  the 
innkeeper's  own  de&ult  of  any  kind.  So,  if  he 
receive  the  horse  and  carriage  of  a  guest,  and 
put  them  under  an  open  shed,  away  from  his 
premises,  or  leave  them  in  the  open  road,  be- 
cause he  is  crowded,  and  is  accustomed  to  put 
them  there  when  crowded,  he  is  still  liable  for 
them  as  insurer.  It  is  said,  however,  that  if  tiie 
innkeeper  puts  the  horse  in  a  pasture  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  owner,  or  per- 
haps with  his  knowledge  and  silence,  he  is  not 
liable  unless  for  his  own  fault  On  the  other 
hand,  and  perhaps  as  some  compensation  for 
these  stringent  liabilities,  an  innkeeper  has  a 
lien  on  the  goods  of  his  guest,  for  his  charges 
against  the  guest;  and  he  even  has  this  lien  on 
a  horse  or  carriage,  or  other  property  stolen 
and  brought  to  him  by  the  thie£  He  has  no 
lien  on  the  person  of  the  guest ;  and  certainly 
none  on  the  clothing  actually  at  the  time  on  his 
person.  But  the  innkeeper's  lien  probably 
reaches  all  other  property  of  the  ffuest,  and 
extends  so  far  as  to  cover  the  whole  amount 
doe  by  the  guest,  for  himself,  his  servants,  or 
his  animals.  But  where  a  person  visits  an  inn 
by  special  invitation  as  a  friend,  or  by  general 
invitation  as  one  of  many,  or  as  one  of  the 
public,  on  a  certain  day,  without  paying  or  be- 
mg  expected  to  pay  any  thing,  it  has  been  re- 
cently held  that  the  innkeeper  is  liable  to  the 
visitor  only  for  losses  or  injuries  caused  by  the 
innkeeper's  own  default  or  neglect 

INKOOEKT,  the  name  of  18  popes,  of  whom 
the  following  are  the  most  important  L  Saint, 
Baccess<Nr  of  Anastasius  I.,  bom  in  Albano^ 
elected  April  27, 402,  died  March  12,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Baranius,  July  28, 417.    On  his  accession 


he  interceded  but  without  avail  in  behalf  of 
Ghiysostom,  who,  through  the  empress  £u- 
doxia's  displeasure,  had  just  been  d«M)sed  from 
the  see  of  Oonstantinople  and  exilea  to  Bithy 
nia.  The  Donatists  having  been  condemned  by 
the  council  of  Oarthage  (405),  he  persuaded  the 
emperor  Honorius  to  enact  severe  laws  against 
them.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric  at 
the  head  of  the  Visigoths,  he  tried  to  save  Borne 
fW>m  these  barbarians,  and  went  to  Ravenna  in 
order  to  solicit  the  interference  of  the  emperor; 
but  during  his  absence  the  city  was  taken,  Aug« 
24,  410,  and  plundered.  After  the  departure 
of  the  Goths,  Innocent  returned  to  Borne  and 
exerted  himself  to  relieve  the  ruined  metropo* 
lis.  His  zeal  and  charity  endeared  him  to  the 
Romans,  heathen  as  well  as  Christian.  He  con- 
demned the  doctrines  of  Pelagius,  who  was 
supported  by  some  Christians  in  the  East,  and 
evinced  great  severity  against  the  Novatians, 
who  were  numerons  in  Italy.  Thirty  letters 
attributed  to  him  have  been  printed  in  Labbe's 
OoMiUa,  vol.  ii. ;  and  Gennadio,  in  his  I>6  Scrip- 
tarihuM  JEccUrioiticUy  has  given  also  as  his  a 
Deeretum  OceiimUuivm  et  Orientaliun^  JSb- 
eUiiii  advenus  Felagianas  datwn^  which  was 
published  by  his  successor,  Zosimus  I.  IL  Gbb- 
GOBio  DE,  Papi,  bom  in  Rome,  elected  Feb.  14, 
1180,  died  Sept  18, 1148.  He  was  first  a  monk 
and  afterwara  abbot  of  the  convent  of  St.  Nich- 
olas, was  promoted  to  a  cardinalship  by  Urban 
n.,  and  appointed  in  1124  legate  to  France  by 
Oalixtus  II.  His  virtues,  eloquence,  and  sweet- 
ness of  temper  secured  him  the  affections  of  his 
colleagues;  and  on  the  death  of  Honorius  H., 
before  the  event  could  be  generally  known,  he 
was  somewhat  hastily  proclaimed  pope  by  17 
of  them ;  but  some  of  the  cardinals  who  were 
dissatisfied  met  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
and  gave  their  vote  in  behalf  of  Pierre  de  Leon, 
who  assumed  the  appellation  of  Anacletus  U. 
Pierre  was  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  which 
he  lavished  to  make  himself  popular  among  the 
Romans.  He  was  soon  acknowledged  all  over 
Italy^  while  Innocent  was  obliged  to  take  ref- 
use m  France.  Being  here  supported  by  the 
celebrated  St  Bernard,  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
age,  he  was  welcomed  by  King  Louis  YI.,  the  ' 
nobles,  and  the  French  dergy.  A  council  was 
convoked  at  Rheims,  where  his  election  was 
unanimously  confirmed,  and  Anacletus  was  ex- 
communicated. He  then  returned  to  Italy,  held 
a  council  at  Piacenza,  and  being  soon  joined  by 
King  Lothaire  at  the  bead  of  an  army,  reentered 
Rome,  May  1,  1188.  He  rewarded  his  royal 
ally  by  crowning  him  emperor  in  the  church  of 
St  John  Lateran.  Anacletus,  however,  still 
hM  possession  of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  and 
seveial  fortresses;  he  was  also  supported  by 
Roger  king  of  Sicily ;  and  Innocent  was  again 
driven  firom  Rome,  to  which  he  did  not  return 
until  the  death  of  his  opponent  in  1188.  He 
had  now  to  negotiate  for  tne  abdication  of  Vic- 
tor IV.,  another  anti-pope  who  had  succeeded 
Anacletus,  and  to  secure  the  submission  of  the 
rebeUioQs  cardinals.    He  was  then  enabled  to 
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hold  ih»  BMond  general  oonnoil  of  Laieran. 
which  was  opened  April  8,  1189,  and  attended 
by  more  than  1,000  Diahops.  His  trials,  bow* 
ever,  were  not  at  an  end ;  he  was  attacked  by 
King  Roffer,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  oonld 
only  regain  his  liberty  by  conflrming  this  prince 
hi  Uie  possession  of  8ioily  and  the  title  of  king, 
which  had  been  bestowed  npon  him  in  1180  by 
Anadetns.  Yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  8t. 
Bernard,  he  condemned  in  1140  the  heretical 
opinions  of  Abehird ;  bat  soon  becoming  em- 
broiled in  a  qnarrel  with  Lonis  YII.  of  ifance, 
he  put  his  kingdom  nnder  an  interdict.  This 
difflcal^  was  not  yet  settled,  when  the  Ro- 
mans, discontented  with  some  of  the  pope's 
measnres,  and  excited  by  the  liberal  doctrines 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  rose  in  arms  against  In- 
nocent, and  retetablished  the  senate  and  the 
tribunes  of  ancient  Rome.  The  pope  died  soon 
alter.  Forty-three  letters  of  Innocent  II.  are 
printed  in  Labbe's  dmcilia^  vol.  z.  III.  Lota* 
sio  OoNTi,  bom  in  or  near  Rome  abont  1161, 
elected  Jan.  8, 1198,  died  in  Pemgta,  July  16, 
1216.  Beinff  from  his  childhood  destined  for 
the  chnrch,  ne  was  sent  to  Paris  to  stndy  the- 
ology, and  then  to  the  university  of  Bologna, 
where  he  mastered  the  science  of  law.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  1181,  and,  after  passing 
through  the  lower  ecclesiastical  ranks,  was  in 
1190  made  cardinal  deacon  by  his  nncle,  Pope 
Clement  IH.  Being  coldly  treated  by  Celestine 
HI.,  Olement's  snccessor,  he  retired  to  Anagni, 
where  he  composed  his  treatise  De  Contemptu 
Mundi,  9it6  de  MUeriii  Btimanm  Conditi&niM, 
On  the  day  that  Celestine  died,  although  bnt  87 
years  old,  he  was  nnanimonsly  chosen  his  snc- 
cessor by  the  college  of  cardinals.  He  reluc- 
tantly accepted  the  tiara ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was 
firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  he  showed  himself 
a  worthy  successor  of  Gregory  VII.  Aiming, 
like  his  great  prototype,  at  establishing  the  su- 

Sremacy  of  papal  power,  he  soon  made  his  in- 
nence  felt  in  nearly  every  part  of  Christendom. 
His  first  care  was  to  restore  order  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  city  of  Rome,  by  fbrcins  into 
submission  such  civil  officers  as  had  hitherto 
^  sworn  allegiance  to  the  emperor ;  he  then  ex* 
'  tended  his  authority  over  the  cities  of  central 
Italy  which  had  been  usurped  by  vassals  of 
the  empire,  and.  while  vindicating  his  political 
rights,  appearea  as  the  champion  of  Justice, 
humanity,  and  morality.  Philip  Augustus  of 
France  having  repudiated  his  wife  Ingelburga 
of  Denmark  to  marry  Agnes  of  Meran,  Inno- 
cent excommunicated  him  in  1199,  and  put  his 
kingdom  under  an  interdict.  After  resisting 
for  8  months,  the  king  finally  yielded  to  the 
pontifical  authority,  dismissed  his  new  queen, 
and  took  back  the  Danish  princess.  Innocent 
had  previously  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  a  6  vears'  truce  between  Philip  Augus- 
tus and  Richard  I.  of  England.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  appointed  to  the  gnardianship  of 
young  Frederic  Hohenstaufen,  the  son  of  the  late 
emneror  Henry  VI.,  and  of  Constanza,  queen 
of  Naples  and  Sicily.    He  was  soon  called  to 


interfere  in  the  poMoal  aflyrs  of  Gemunj. 
Philip,  of  Bwabia  and  Otho  of  Bronswiek  wen 
now  contending  for  the  imperial  crown.   Iddo- 
oent,  after  trying  in  vain  to  biteg  about  a  pad- 
fication  between  the  two  rivals,  took  tiie  put 
of  the  latter,  who  nevertheless  was  un^leto 
stand  his  ground,  and  was  obliged  to  take  ref- 
uge in  England.    Meanwhile  £e  pope  had  in- 
creased his  power  in  Italy,  and  concluded  with 
thecitiesoflombardy  an  alliance  asainfitPhflip 
of  Bwabia,  by  whidi  he  was  enabled  toreappeir 
as  a  mediator ;  he  proposed  a  compromiae,  leaT- 
ing  Philip  in  ^e  undisputed  poesesnonof  theim* 
perial  crown,  and  declaring  Otho  his  suoceaaor. 
This  agreement  had  scarcdy  been  entered  iato 
when  the  emneror  was  murdered  by  one  of  lui 
followers.  Otno  was  immediately  acknowledged 
by  most  of  the  Qerman  princes,  and  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  he  received  the  imperial  crown 
at  the  hands  of  the  pope,  Oct  4, 1209.  Bat 
the  new  emperor  aoon  showed  sigzis  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  power  of  the  pope,  seized  upon  sev- 
eral cities  of  central  Italy,  and  claimed  Naples 
and  Sicily  asfiefe  of  the  empire.    Innocent  it 
once  excommunicated  him,  called  for  the  aaost- 
ance  of  France,  and  summoned  the  electors  to 
choose  another  emperor.     They  obeyed  the 
summons,  deposed  CHho  in  1212,  and  elected  in 
his  room  the  pope^s  ward,  Frederic,  king  of 
Naples  and  Sicily.    Lmooent  acted  alao  a  oon- 
spicuous  part  in  the  events  which  marked  the 
latter  part  of  King  John's  reign  in  England. 
The  election  of  Stephen  Langton  to  the  ardi- 
bishopric  of  Canterbury,  supported  by  the  pope 
and  opposed  by  the  king,  was  the  cause  of  a 
protracted  dispute,  in  the  course  of  winch  John, 
resorting  to  violent  and  even  cruel  measorea. 
saw  his  kingdom  placed  under  an  interdict,  and 
himself  ezconmiunicated,  and  finally  deposed  by 
the  pope  in  1218,  Philip  Augustus  being  direct- 
ed to  put  the  sentence  into  execution.   John, 
frightened  into  submission,  complied  with  the 
humiliating  terms  which  were  dictated  to  him  bf 
the  pope's  legiate,  and  put  his  dominions  nnder 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  see.    hinoeent 
immediately  commanded  the  king  of  iVance  to 
desist  from  the  attack  upon  England,  which 
belonged  to  the  church ;  thenceforth  taking  up 
the  cause  of  his  vassal,  he  supported  hnn  in  h^ 
contest  against  his  revolted  subjects  and  the  at- 
tacks of  Louis  of  France,  the  son  of  Philii)  An- 
gustus,  but  could  not  prevent  his  being  ^ven 
out  of  England.    Innocent  showed  alao  his  ee* 
desiasticiu  zeal  by  causing  the  4th  crusade,  AJ)- 
1202-'4,  to  be  preached  in  the  principal  states 
of  Europe.    He  dirolayed  the  most  uncompro- 
mising severity  agamst  heresy,  the  extirpaooo 
of  which  was  with  him  a  matter  at  once  of  dnt:r 
and  policy ;  this  led  him  to  aanction  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses,  which  was  carried  on  bv 
his  legates  and  Simon  de  Montfort  with  soch 
rigor  and  cruelty  as  to  finally  draw  his  censure 
upon  them.  After  being  for  18  years  the  mling 
spirit  of  his  age,  he  was  carried  off  by  a  vident 
fever  which  terminated  in  paralysis.  Innocent^ 
works,  published  at  Cologne  in  1652  and  1575 
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and  at  Venice  in  16Y8,  oon^t  of  thedogical  dla* 
ooafses,  homilies,  and  a  commentary  upon  the  T 
penitential  psalms,  and  a  nnmber  of  letters.  His 
letters,  which  are  the  most  important  in  a  histor- 
ical point  of  view,  ware  printed  by  Balnze  in  2 
Tols.  fol.  (Paris,  1683),  to  which  Br^guigny  and 
Dn  Theil  in  1791  added  2  otlier  vols,  containing 
new  letters  collected  from  the  Vatican  archives. 
Innocent  is  the  aathor  of  a  celebrated  hymn,  Veni 
8ancte  SmHtuB.  The  Stdbat  Mater,  which  is 
ako  attribnted  to  him,  is  claimed  as  the  work  of 
a  Frandsoan.  The  German  historian,  F,  Hnrter, 
has  published  a  remarkable  history  of  this  pope : 
0€$ehiehte  Pdb$t  InnoeeM  III,  und  %wmt  ZeiU 
genotHfi  (4  vols.  6vo.,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1884- 
*43).  IV.  InnoohntXI.,  Bbneoktio  Odbsoalohi, 
sncoessor  of  Clement  X.,  bom  in  Oomo  in  1611, 
footed  Sept.  10, 1676,  died  Aug.  21,  1689.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  and  served  as  a 
soldier;  but  on  being  severelv  wonnded,  he  re* 
paired  to  Rome,  where  he  took  orders.  He  was 
promoted  to  a  cardinalship  b^  Innocent  X.  His 
virtues  and  talents  secqred  him  general  esteem ; 
and  on  his  accession  to  the  papal^  throne,  he 
applied  himself  to  revive  the  ancient  discipline 
of  the  church.  He  attempted  to  curtail  the 
right  of  asylum,  which,  being  possessed  by  for- 
eign ambassadors,  had  extended  to  the  entire 
districts  where  their  residence  was  situated. 
His  good  intentions  were  partly  bafBed  by  the 
opposition  of  Marshal  d^Estrees,  the  French 
ambassador;  but  he  was  prudent  enoueh  to 
avoid  at  the  time  an  open  rupture  with  Louis 
XIV.  The  domineering  n^irit-of  the  king  soon 
gave  rise  to  a  quairel.  In  1678  a  decree  of 
Loais  ordered  the  r^aU,  that  is,  the  royal  priv- 
ilege of  receiving  the  revenues  and  granting  at 
pleasure  the  benefices  of  vacant  bishoprics,  to 
be  extended  over  the  provinces  of  France  in 
which  it  had  not  yet  been  in  existence ;  this 
was  opposed  by  the  bishops  of  Alet  and  Pamiers, 
whom  the  pope  earnestly  supported.  The  king 
then  sunmioned  a  general  assembly  of  the  bish- 
ops of  his  kingdom,  who  not  only  supported  his 
policy  concerning  the  regaU^  but  issued  the  4 
celebrated  propositions  of  March  16, 1682,  de- 
claring the  power  of  the  pope  inferior  to  that  of 
a  general  council,  and  maintaining  the  special 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  GaUican  ohurch. 
In  answer  to  this.  Innocent  held  a  solemn  con- 
sistory, severely  censured  the  bishops  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  proceedings,  which  a  bull  de- 
clared nun  and  void,  ordered  the  4  propositions 
to  be  burned,  and  refused  to  grant  canonical 
confirmation  to  such  bishops  as  had  been  newly 
appointed  by  the  khig.  This  contest  was  embit- 
tered by  the  renewal  of  the  quarrel  about  the 
right  of  asylum.  By  a  brief  of  May  12, 1687, 
Innocent  formally  abolished  that  ri^ht^  and 
excommunicated  all  who  should  maintun  it. 
Louis  XIV.  at  once  gave  orders  to  his  new  am- 
bassador, the  marquis  de  Lavardin,  to  uphold 
the  disputed  privilege,  even  by  force;  and  the 
marquis  accoraingly  made  a  solemn  and  threat- 
ening entrance  into  Rome  at  the  head  of  about 
800  armed  men.    The  pope,  considering  him 


excommmdcated  d$  factoj  dedfaied  reoeivinff 
him,  and  ordered  worship  to  be  discontinuea 
wherever  he  shoold  present  himself.  The  king, 
exasperated  at  the  pope's  fimmess,  caused  hia 
parliament  and  a  number  of  French  bishops  to 
i^peal  to  a  general  council  against  Innocent's 
measures,  had  his  nuncio  arrested  in  Paris,  and 
seized  upon  Avignon.  The  pope  continued  in- 
flexible to  the  last  It  was  during  his  pontifi- 
cate that  Michael  Molinoa,  a  Spanish  priesL 
advanced  in  his  ^  Spiritual  Guide"  the  mystical 
doctrine  known  as  quietism.  Innocent,  yield- 
ing to  numerous  complaints,  gave  him  up  to  the 
Inquisition,  and  sanctioned  his  condemnation 
by  a  bull.  The  Jesuits  had  previously  charged 
the  pope  with  being  a  Jansenist.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Alexander  VHI. 

INNS  OF  OOUBT,  colleges  in  London,  in 
which  students  of  law  reside  and  pursue  their 
studies.  In  England  at  a  very  early  date  the  sci- 
ence of  law  was  taught  in  the  metropolis  in  cer- 
tain buildings  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  courts  of  law  and  called  inns  ot  court,  inn 
andentiy  signifying  a  mansion  or  place.  The 
establishment  of  the  court  of  conunon  pleas  at 
Westminster  led  to  the  gathering  in  its  neigh* 
borhood  of  the  whole  bcray  of  "  common"  law- 
yers, and  to  the  establishment  in  the  metropolis 
of  hostels  or  hotpitia  curia,  which  were  so  called 
because  they  were  attached  to  or  dependent 
upon  the  court  These  hostels  were  occupied 
by  the  lawyers  as  offices  and  sometimes  aa 
dwellings,  and  contained  also  schools  where  the 
law  was  studied.  But  in  1846  the  kni^ts  hos- 
pitallers of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  the 
pope  had  granted  the  English  estates  of  the  sup- 
pressed order  of  knights  templars,  leased  the 
bmldings  and  gardens  of  the  templars  in  London 
to  certain  students  of  the  common  law,  who 
esti^lished  in  them  a  hostel  or  inn  of  court 
The  place  continued  to  be  called  the  Temple, 
from  its  former  occupants.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  the  number  of  inns  increased  to  4^ 
whidi  still  exist,  viz. :  the  Inner  Temple,  the 
Middle  Temple,  linooln^s  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn, 
each  of  which  contdned  200  m^nbers.  Stow, 
in  his  ^Survey  of  London,"  published  m  1598, 
says  of  the  lawyers  who  occupied  these  inns : 
"These  societies  are  no  corporations,  nor  have 
any  judicial  power  over  their  members,  but  have 
certain  orders  among  themselves  which  by  con- 
sent have  the  force  of  laws.  For  slight  ofenoes 
they  are  only  excommoned,  that  is,  put  out  of 
commons,  which  is,  not  to  eat  with  the  rest  in 
their  halls ;  and  for  greater,  they  lose  their  cham« 
hers,  and  are  expelled  the  house;  and  being 
once  expelled,  they  are  not  to  be  admitted  by 
any  of  the  other  8  societies.  The  gentiemen  in 
these  societies  mav  be  divided  into  4  ranks:  1, 
benchers ;  2,  utter  benchers ;  8,«inner  barristers ; 
4^  students.'^  In  course  of  time  two  bodies 
were  formed,  called  the  "Honorable  Society  of 
the  Inner  Temple" and  the  "Honorable  Society 
of  the  Middle  Temple,''  who  held  their  buildings 
as  tenants  of  tiie  knights  hospitallers  nntU  the 
suppression  of  monastlo  bodies  by  Henry  VOL, 
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aft«r  which  thej  held  them  of  the  erown  by 
lease.  In  1008  the  btiildingt  of  the  two  templea 
were  granted  by  letters  patent  of  James  I.  to 
the  cbmcellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  recorder 
of  London,  and  the  benchers  and  treasurers  of 
the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples,  their  heirs  and 
aasups  for  ever,  to  have  and  to  hold,  for 
"lodging,  reception,  and  edaoation  of  the  pro- 
£ttBSors  and  stadents  of  the  laws  ;^'  and  it  is  by 
virtue  of  these  grants  that  they  are  still  held 
by  an  incorporated  society  of  the  ^  students  and 
practisers  of  the  laws  of  England."  The  Tem- 
ple garden,  which  lies  between  WhitelHars  and 
finez  street,  has  been  celebrated  by  Charles 
Lamb  and  Leigh  Hunt,  and  was  ranch  frequent- 
ed as  a  pleasure  walk  during  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  Shakespeare,  in  the  first  part  of 
"Eing  Henry  the  Sixth,"  makes  it  the  sceqe  of 
the  ori(pn  of  the  ftctions  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
At  the  dose  of  the  18th  century  it  was  the 
fiuahion  for  the  leading  lawyers  to  promenade  in 
the  Temple  garden,  towimi  evening,  in  fine 
weather.  In  the  hall  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a 
noble  room  ornamented  with  emblematical  paint- 
ings by  Sir  James  Thomhill,  and  by  portraits  of 
Uttleton  and  Coke,  dinner  is  prepu^  for  the 
members  of  the  inn  every  day  during  term  time. 
Students  of  law  must  keep  12  terms,  that  is,  6 
years,  at  the  inns  of  court  before  they  are  en- 
titled to  be  called  to  the  bar,  and  those  of  the 
Inner  Temple  are  required  to  dine  in  this  hall 
at  least  4  times  in  each  term.  On  certain 
"grand  days"  the  judges,  the  masters  in  chan* 
eery,  and  many  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Eng^ 
land  dine  here,  together  witii  a  krge  assem- 
blage of  the  students.  Formerly  the  Inner 
Temple  was  celebrated  for  the  magnificence 
of  its  entertainments  and  revels,  especially  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The  hall  of  the 
Ifiddle  Temple,  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  old 
inns  of  court,  was  buUt  in  1662-72.  It  is  orna- 
mented by  elaborate  carvings,  by  portraits  and 
busts,  and  by  the  coats  of  arms  of  Somers, 
Hardwicke,  Oowper,  Thurlow,  Dunning,  Eldon, 
Blackstone,  Stowell,  Tenterden,  Ourran,  and 
many  other  eminent  lawyers,  formerly  members 
of  the  society,  emblazoned  on  its  windows, 
lincoln's  Inn,  the  next  in  importance  to  the 
Inner  and  Middle  Temples,  is  situated  on  the 
W.  side  of  Chancery  lane^  and  derives  its  name 
from  being  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  an 
earl  of  Lincoln  who  died  there  in  1810,  and  by 
whom  the  land  was  assigned  to  certain  profes- 
sors of  the  law  for  the  establishment  of  an  inn 
of  court.  The  hall  and  library,  designed  by 
Hardwiok,  and  finished  in  1846,  form  one  of 
the  noblest  piles  of  building  in  London.  The 
chambers  of  this  inn  are  chiefly  occupied  by  chan- 
cery barristers,  conveyancers,  and  persons  in  at- 
tendance on  the  court  of  chancery,  which  court 
is  hdd  in  its  hall.  Attached  to  the  inn  are  ex- 
tensive gardens,  celebrated  in  the  "TaUer,"  No. 
100.  Gray^s  Inn,  the  4th  inn  of  court  in  impor- 
tance and  size,  is  named  from  the  lords  Gray  of 
Wilton,  whose  reridence  it  originally  was.  It 
is  sitni^  on  Gray^s  Inn  lanCi  and  has  a  garden 


wMdk  appears  to  have  been  {Wanted  with  elm 
ti-ees  in  1600  under  the  direction  of  FhDM» 
Bacon,  at  that  time  treasurer  of  the  Boeietj. 
The  ludl  is  a  very  handsome  room,  boilt  in 
1660.  Its  windows  are  emblazoned  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Nichcdu 
Bacon,  Lord  Burleigh,  and  other  eminent  meo- 
bers. — Each  of  the  inns  of  court  forms  an  inde- 
pendent corporation,  but  they  aU  agree  in  ^ 
observance  of  certain  common  regnlationg.  Ko 
pwson  can  keep  a  term  in  any  of  them  without 
being  in  the  hall  on  8  days  when  the  gnceii 
said  after  dinner.  None  of  the  societies  cao  etS 
a  gentieman  to  the  bar  before  he  hasbeenS 
years  a  member  of  the  society,  unless  he  ist 
master  of  arts  or  a  bachelor  of  laws  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin.  Ko 
person  in  trade  or  in  deacon's  orders,  and  do 
one  who  has  held  the  situation  of  a  coDvej* 
ancer's  derk,  can  be  admitted  at  all ;  and  sot 
citors  and  attorneys  must  have  their  names 
struck  off  the  rolls  for  two  years,  and  the  arti- 
cles of  clerks  must  be  expired  or  cancelled  tvo 
years,  before  they  can  be  admitted.  An  appli* 
cant  r^ected  by  <me  sooie^  will  not  be  admitted 
by  any  other.  On  his  admission  the  student 
pays  for  various  fees  from  £80  to  £40,  sod  en- 
ters into  a  bond  of  £100  for  the  payment  of  bis 
commons  or  dinners  while  a  student  On  the 
expiration  of  hie  terms  he  addresses  a  petition 
to  tiie  benchers  at  a  special  council;  and  if  th<7 
Improve,  he  waits  upon  them  after  dinner,  the 
oaths  are  administered,  and  he  is  called  to  the 
bar.  His  dues  for  admission  vary  in  the  dif- 
ferent inns  from  £66  in  Gray^s  Inn  to  £98  in 
Lincoln^s  Inn.  There  are  different  degrees 
among  the  members  of  the  inns.  The  sergeants 
are  the  highest  degree  at  common  law,  as  the 
doctors  are  in  ci^  law.  Queen^s  coonsel  is 
another  rank,  admission  to  which  is  technicaDy 
called  giving  a  sUk  gown,  the  costume  of  ttN 
bearers  of  this  honor.  The  benchers  of  the  inns 
are  elected  from  the  barristers  at  the  bar  aooord- 
ing  to  seniority.  They  govern  the  sodetj,  and 
ma^  reject  an  application  for  admission  witfiont 
assigning  a  reason.  In  Lincoln's  Inn  ahont  100 
gentiemen  are  admitted  members  of  the  society 
every  year,  about  half  of  whom  are  called  to  the 
bar.-— The  4  great  inns  of  court  have  attached  to 
them  inns  of  chancery,  of  which  the  Inner  Temple 
has  three,  Clement's,  Clifford's,  andLyon^s;  the 
Middle  Temple  one,  New  Inn;  lincoln's  Inn 
two,  Thavies's  and  Fumival's ;  and  Gray^s  Inn 
two,  Barnard's  and  Staples's.  These  inns  artf 
principally  inhabited  by  attorneys. 

INN^SPRUCE,  or  hnsBWtvoK,  capital  of  the 
Tyrol,  picturesquely  situated  on  both  ndes  of 
the  Inn  near  its  junction  with  the  8ill,  8o^ 
rounded  by  steep  mountains  varying  from  6,000 
to  8,000  feet  high,  at  a  distance  of  246  m.  from 
Vienna,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  wooden 
bridge  that  spans  Vie  river  (Inruibriieke) ;  pop. 
about  16,000.  The  town  is  well  built,  eq[)eciail7 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn.  The  finest  street 
is  the  Nenstatterstrasse,  with  the  building  where 
the  Tyrolese  estates  hold  their  sittings^  the  post 
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<^ke,  nd  a  trimnphal  aroli  ereoted  by  Mtrift 
Theresa.  The  Franciscan  ehnroh  oe  ffqfkirehe 
contains  one  of  the  most  splendid  monnments 
of  Europe,  that  of  Maximilian  I.  (who  howeyer 
is  not  boned  there,  bnt  in  Nenstadt  near  Yien* 
na).  The  monament  ooDsists  of  28  bronse  stat* 
nes  of  eminent  persons.  In  the  same  ohnrch  is 
the  Silver  Lad  j  chapel,  so  called  after  a  silver 
statae  of  the  Yir^,  containing  the  mansolenms 
of  the  archdnke  Ferdinand  and  of  his  wife  Phil- 
ippine, which  are  attributed  to  the  genilis  of 
Oolin,  whose  own  tomb,  said  to  be  the  work  of 
his  own  handSi  is  in  the  cemetery  of  Imupmck. 
The  tomb  of  Andreas  Hofer  is  in  this  onapel« 
It  was  in  this  church  that  Christina  of  Sweden 
made  her  public  renunciation  of  Lutheranism* 
There  are  altogether  11  chturohes,  among  which  is 
the  Gapuchin  church  with  the  penitential  cell  of 
Maximilian  11.,  and  the  St.  James  church,  notice- 
able for  its  rich  decorations.  Among  the  other 
pablio  buildings  are  the  palace  built  for  Maria 
Theresa,  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  Leopold 
Y.  in  the  court  jard ;  and  a  large  edifice  in  the 
city  square  (StadtpiaU)^  once  the  residence  of 
the  counts  of  Tyrol,  now  a  private  dwelling,  with 
a  fkmous  ffolden  roof  (da$  goldme  Daekl)^  built 
in  the  16th  century,  at  a  cost  of  80,000  ducats. 
The  chief  educational  establishment  is  the  Bo« 
man  Catholic  univerd^,  with  about  26  pro- 
fessors and  860  students.  The  principal  manu- 
factures of  the  town  are  silks,  ribbons,  sloves, 
calico^  glass^  &o»  Innspruck  was  called  by  the 
ancients  (Enipontnm,  as  marking  a  spot  where 
the  Inn  was  crossed  by  armies.  In  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  it  was  clothed  with  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  town  by  Otho  I.,  duke  of  Meran.  It 
snbsequentiy  became  the  residence  of  the  Aus* 
trian  archdukes,  and  its  most  prosperous  period 
was  in  the  17th  century,  when  Ferdinand  IL 
held  his  brilliant  court  there.  In  1708  it  was 
taken  by  the  Bavarians,  but  soon  recovered  by 
the  Austrians.  In  1809  it  suffered  much  during 
the  war  in  the  Tyrol.  After  the  2d  revolutionary 
outbreak  in  Yienna  in  1848,  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand fled  to  Innspruck,  and  resided  there  for 
several  months. 

INO,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  daughter  of 
Cadmus  and  Hannonia.  By  command  of  Juno. 
Athamas,  king  of  Orohomenusy  had  married 
Nephele,  by  whom  he  was  father  of  Phrizus  and 
Hdle ;  but  he  was  also  secretiy  wedded  to  Ino, 
l^  whom  he  had  Learehus  and  Melioertes. 
Hating  the  children  of  her  rival,  Ino  induced 
her  husband  to  believe  that  the  gods  were  an* 
gry  with  him,  and  could  only  be  appeased  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Phrixus  and  Helle.  The  mur- 
der would  have  taken  phu)e,  but  Nephele  res- 
cued the  children.  Mercury  now  punished  Ino 
by  giving  her  the  young  Bacchus  to  jmne^ 
whidi  brought  down  on  her  and  her  hns* 
band  the  anger  of  Juno.  Athamas  was  driven 
mad,  and  in  this  state  killed  his  son  Learehus; 
while  Ino,  flying  for  safety  witii  Melicertes  in 
her  arms,  leaped  into  the  sea.  Neptune  changed 
her  into  a  sea  goddess,  giving  her  the  name  of 
Leucothea,  while  Melioertes  became  Palemon. 


INQUISITION,  or  Holt  Ovfiob,  a  tribunal^ 
established  in  several  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
to  search  out  and  to  try  heretics,  as  well  as  per- 
sons charged  with  certain  other  olfonces  against 
morality  or  the  canons  ci  the  church.  The  first 
formal  sanction  of  the  inquisition  by  a  papal 
bull  was  in  the  18th  century,  but  long  before 
that  heresy  had  been  declared  a  crime,  and  in* 
qnisitors,  or  inquirers  after  heretics,  had  been 
appointed  by  Christian  princes.  The  first  em- 
peror who  made  Christianity  a  state  religion, 
Constantine  the  Great,  repeatedly  banished  those 
who  refused  submisnon  to  his  decisions  in  doc- 
trinal controversies.  Atbanasius,  the  defender  of 
orthodoxy,  and  Arius,  shared  in  turn  the  same 
fate.  The  same  policy  was  pursued  by  the  sons 
of  Constantine.  Theodosius  I.  in  882  iq>pointed 
the  first  inquiritors  for  the  punishment  of  Man- 
ichsMns,  who  even  long  Wore  had  been  treated 
as  criminals  deserving  the  severest  penalties. 
A  law  of  Honorius  in  898  threatened  the  profes- 
sors of  certain  heresies,  in  particular  the  priests 
of  the  Montanists  and  Eunomians,  if  they  per-* 
sisted  in  bringing  people  together,  with  banish- 
ment and  death.  The  decrees  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  heathenism  were  even  more  severe. 
Heathen  sacrifices  were  forbidden  by  Constantius 
in  868  under  pain  of  death.  Theodosius  I.  in  892 
proclaimed  every  form  of  idolatry  a  crime,  and 
every  attempt  to  leam  the  secrets  of  the  future 
by  animal  sacrifices  high  treason.  Theodosius  U. 
remitted  capital  punishment  in  428,  but  again 
enforced  the  law  against  heathen  sacrifices  in 
426.  Most  of  the  earlier  fathers  were  opposed 
to  the  punishment  of  heretics  by  the  secular 
arm,  and  particularly  to  the  infiiction  of  death. 
Chrysostom  and  Augustine  approved  of  their 
being  confined  or  exiled,  but  only  Jerome  and 
Leo  the  Great  were  in  favor  of  the  death  pen- 
alty. The  first  instance  in  which  the  blood  of 
a  heretic  was  shed  by  the  solemn  forms  of  law 
occurred  in  886,  when  Prisdllian,  the  leader  of 
a  Gnostic  sect  in  Spain,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
sword,  at  the  instigation  of  Bishop  Itaoius.  The 
church  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  act;  Ita- 
cins  was  excommunicated  and  died  in  exile. 
Justinian,  in  his  code,  provided  certain  penal- 
tiee  for  dissenters  from  the  orthodox  creed  as 
expounded  by  the  "four  holy  wrnods"  of  Nic€L 
Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon;  and 
from  this  code  the  future  legislation  against 
heretics  was  derived.  For  sevml  centuries,  all 
cases  of  heresy  came  before  the  ordinary  courts ; 
but  in  the  course  of  time  the  examination  of 
the  charse  of  heresy  devolved  upon  bishops, 
who  handed  over  those  who  remained  obdurate 
to  the  secular  courts  for  punishment.  Some- 
times, however,  ecclesiastical  councils  specified 
the  punishment  to  be  infiicted  on  certain  classes 
of  heretics.  The  organization  and  development 
of  the  synodal  courts  in  the  8th  and  9th  centu- 
ries i^stematized  also  the  proceedings  against 
heretics.  The  spreading  of  the  views  of  the 
Catharists,  Waldenses,  and  Albigenses  in  the 
11th  and  12th  centuries,  and  the  dangers  accru- 
ing  therefrom  to  the  Catholio  chunSi,  induced 
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the  popes  to  doviae  more  striagect  means  for 
the  eiztermiDation  of  heresiee.  At  the  begin- 
niDg  of  the  18th  oentnry,  Innocent  III.  sent  ser- 
end  Oiflteroian  monks  as  his  legates  to  the  sonth 
of  France,  in  order  to  force  the  great  feudato- 
ries of  Provence  and  Narbonne  into  a  war 
agfunst  the  Albigenses,  and  to  assist  the  bishops 
in  searching  ont  the  heretics  and  in  giviiup  them 
over  to  panishment.  The  4th  oonncil  of  Lateran 
in  1216  enjoined  upon  the  synodal  courts  the 
searching  ont  of  heresy  and  its  snppression  as  a 
duty,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  having 
permanently  established  inquisitorial  courts. 
The  bi^ops  were  called  upon  either  to  vint 
personally  or  to  send  delegates  into  every  par- 
tth  sospeoted  of  being  infected  with  heresy,  and 
to  cause  several,  or  if  necessary  all  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  swear  that  thejr  would  inform  against 
all  heretics  as  well  as  those  attending  secret 
meetings;  all  who  refused  to  take  this  oath 
shoidd  be  suspected  of  heresy  themselves.  These 
arrangements  were  confirmed  and  enlarged  by 
the  synod  of  Toulouse  (1229),  which  issued  on 
tills  point  45  proportions,  among  which  were 
^e  following:  "Any  prince,  lord,  bishop,  or 
who  shall  spare  a  heretic,  shall  forfeit 


landS)  property,  or  ofSce;  and  every  house 
in  which  a  heretic  is  found  e^all  be  destroyed. 
Heretics  or  persons  suspected  of  heresjr  shall 
not  be  allowed  the  assistance  of  a  physician,  or 
of  any  of  their  associates  in  crime,  even  though 
they  may  be  sufiering  under  a  mortal  disease. 
Sincere  penitents  shall  be  removed  from  the 
neighborhood  in  which  they  redde,  if  it  is  sus- 
pected of  heresy;  they  shall  wear  a  peculiar 
dress,  and  forfeit  all  public  privileges  until  they 
receive  a  papal  dispensation.  Penitents  who 
have  recanted  through  fear  shall  be  placed  in 
confinement"  The  synod  also  eigoined  upon 
the  bishops  to  bind  in  every  parish  a  priest  and 
2,  8,  or  more  laymen  by  oath  to  search  out 
heretics.  As  however  many  bishops  were  ao- 
cused  of  being  either  remiss  or  partial,  Gregory 
IX.  transferred  the  inquisition  to  the  Domini- 
cans, first  in  Germany  and  Aragon,  then  also 
in  Lombardy  and  southern  France.  To  aid 
the  inquisitors  in  the  exercise  of  their  office, 
a  new  order  was  founded  called  the  militia 
JodJL  ChrisH  contra  haretieos.  The  church, 
however,  contented  itself  with  the  examination 
of  the  heretics,  and  called  on  the  secular  arm  to 
carry  the  sentences  into  execution.  Louis  IX. 
of  France  from  attachment  to  the  church,  and 
Raymond  YII.  of  Toulouse  and  Frederic  II.  of 
Germany  in  order  to  escape  the  suspicion  of 
heresy,  complied  with  this  request,  and  made 
the  execution  of  the  sentences  passed  by  the 
inquisitors  obligatory.  The  procedure  of  the 
inquisitors  diff<^ed  in  many  points  from  that  of 
the  civil  courts.  In  accordance  with  a  decree 
of  the  councils  of  Beziers  and  Narbonne  in  1286, 
oonfirmed  by  Innocent  lY.  in  1254,  the  inform- 
ers were  never  named  to  the  accused ;  suspi- 
cion of  heresy  was  considered  a  sufBoient  cause 
of  arrest;  accomplices  and  criminals  were  ad- 
mitted as  witnesses.    If  the  aocnsed  denied  the 


ebaigesi  he  mi|^t  b^  pot  to  the  tcttnre  to  obtnn 
hia  confession.  The  regulations  of  tbe  eailier 
inquisitions  are  found  in  the  Dir^etanum  /sfit- 
sitortim  of  Nicholas  S^ymerio,  who  for  42  yein 
held  the  office  of  chief  inquisitor  in  Arsgoo,  aod 
died  in  1399.  It  was  first  published  at  Biroelo- 
na  in  1508 ;  again  at  Bome,  with  a  commoitiiT 
by  Pegna,  in  1578 ;  and  has  often  been  reprintod 
The  power  of  the  inquisition  was  greatlj  in- 
creased by  the  income  which  it  derived  from 
the  property  of  the  condemned.  Innocent  IV. 
in  1252  assiffned  to  it  one  third  of  sodi  prop- 
erty, and  ordered  one  third  to  be  reserved  ibr 
ftitore  uses ;  in  the  15th  century  it  was  com- 
mon for  the  inquisitors  to  claim  the  entire  prop- 
erty. The  people  in  the  south  of  France  roK 
repeatedly  in  rebellion,  and  took  bloody  ven- 
geance on  some  of  the  inqmsitors^  as  at  Too- 
louse  in  1245.  The  parliaments  dedared  them- 
selves against  its  proceedings  as  iiregnlar  and 
unprecedented,  and  several  kings,  as  Philip  lY. 
and  Louis  XI.,  limited  its  junsdictioo.  Still 
more  was  its  influence  weakened  by  the  schism 
of  the  14th  and  the  reformatory  councils  of  the 
15th  century.  After  the  reformation  of  the 
16th  century,  Henry  II.,  urged  by  Pope  Faol 
lY.,  made  an  attempt  to  re^tabhsh  it,  andeTen 
extorted  the  consent  of  the  parliament  to  an 
edict  of  this  kind;  but  it  never  again  guned 
strength,  was  wholly  abolished  by  Heniy  IV^ 
and  has  not  been  reintrodnced. — ^In  Spain  the 
inquisition  was  introduced  soon  after  its  estab- 
lishment in  France.  The  Aragonese  hnnoh 
can  be  traced  by  authentic  records  as  far 
back  as  the  year  12S2,  and  in  the  cooree  of 
this  century  courts  were  established  in  the  dio- 
ceses of  Tarragona.  Barcelona,  Urgel,  Lerida, 
and  Gerona.  At  first  it  passed  no  sentence 
more  severe  than  confiscation  of  property,  and 
even  this  was  restored  if  the  accused  abjnied 
his  opinions  within  a  term  called  the  "period 
of  grace."  Toward  the  close  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury a  new  impulse  was  given  to  it  by  Cardinal 
Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  archbishop  of  Se- 
ville, and  in  time  it  assumed  gigantic  dimen- 
sions, becoming  more  absolute  and  independent 
than  in  any  ouer  state  of  Europe.  The  prob- 
ability of  a  union  betwe^i  the  Jews  and  Moors 
against  the  Christians  at  that  time  exdted  in 
Spain  considerable  alarm.  The  Jews  formed  a 
liurge  proportion  of  the  population,  and  held 
enormous  wealth.  Severe  restrictive  measures 
were  passed  against  them  by  the  civil  &u^^ 
ties  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  about  U77 
certain  of  the  clergy  proposed  to  Ferdinand  to 
establish  the  inquisition  m  Oastile  with  the  p 
mary  ol^ect  of  searching  out  those  who  having 
been  converted  to  Ghristumity  hadrelapsedinto 
Judaism,  or  who  fdigned  conversion  while  se- 
cretly attached  to  the  faith  of  their  fatheii 
The  kiuff  readily  assented,  and,  the  consent  <» 
Isabella  naving  been  reluctantly  given,  a  ptip^ 
bull  was  procured  in  1478  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  tribunal  Thus  the  Spanu^ 
inquisition  was  from  its  beginning  motetrop^ 
than  a  merely  eodesiastioal  court    Inl480two 
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Dominioaiia  were  appointed  the  first  inquisitors, 
and  the  first  oonrt  was  established  at  Seville. 
They  issued  their  first  edict  on  Jan.  2, 1481,  by 
which  they  ordered  the  arrest  of  several  '*  new 
Ohristians,"  as  ccmyerts  were  popularly  called, 
who  were  suspected  of  heresy,  and  on  Jan.  6 
the  first  auto  de  fh  was  held,  when  6  persons 
were  burned  alive.  Executions  soon  became 
frequent  Several  of  those  who  had  been  con- 
demned as  contumacious  appealed  to  Pope 
Siztns  lY.,  who,  in  Jan.  1488,  complained  of 
the  conduct  of  the  two  inquisitors,  and  recom- 
mended mildness  and  moderation.  Soon  after 
he  appointed  the  archbishop  of  Seville  apostolic 
judge  of  nypeal  for  all  Spain,  with  power  to 
decide  on  all  appeals  from  the  jndgments  of  the 
inquisition.  In  1488  Torquemada  became  grand 
inquisitor-general  of  all  Spain,  and  at  the  same 
time  Ferdmand  appointed  a  royal  council  of 
the  supreme  inquisition  {eojuejo  ds  la  iuprema 
inquinman)^  of  which  the  grand  inquisitor  was 
president  of  right  and  for  life,  witli  a  bishop 
and  two  doctors  at  law  as  counsellors.  Torque- 
mada in  concert  with  the  kinff  framed  the  or- 
ganic laws  of  the  new  tribunal,  styled  instruo* 
tions,  which  consisted  ot  28  articles,  and  were 
promnlgated  at  SeviUe  in  1484.  Additions 
were  made  to  them  in  1488  and  1498,  and  at 
last  a  new  compilation  of  regulations,'  consist- 
ing of  81  articles,  was  made  by  the  inquisitor- 
general  Yaldez  in  1561,  which  remained  ever 
afterward  the  guide  of  Spanish  inqnbitors.  All 
the  penitents  of  the  inquiation  wore  a  peculiar 
habit,  called  9an  henito  (a  corruption  of  Boeo 
iej^Uto,  "  the  blessed  vest''  of  penitence),  of 
which  there  were  8  different  Idnds  for  the  8 
classes  of  condemned,  and  an  equal  number  for 
those  who  were  doomed  to  swer  death.  By 
its  compact  organization  the  inquisition  soon 
became  very  powerful.  The  inquisitor-general 
was  appointed  by  the  king  and  the  pope  JoinUy. 
He  named  the  subaltern  officers,  and  had  an  ab- 
aolttto  control  over  all  the  lower  courts.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  (1492)  and  the  Moors 
(IGOl)  from  Spain,  firom  whidi  many  tried  to 
escape  by  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  later 
the  spreading  of  Protestantism,  fhrnished  tibe 
inquisition  with  abundant  occupation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  Uorente,  whose  accuracy, 
however,  has  been  called  in  question  by  Oatho- 
lio  writers,  the  number  of  those  burned  alive 
nnder  Torquemada  (1488-'98)  amounted  to  8,- 
800,  those  under  Deza  (1499-1506)  to  1,664^ 
and  those  under  Cardinal  Ximenez  (1607-'17)  to. 
2,586.  The  general  result  of  his  statemente  for 
the  time  from  1488  to  1808  is  as  follows :  burned 
alive,  81,912;  burned  in  effigy,  17,659;  sub- 
jected to  rigorous  pains  and  penances,  291,450. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  17ui  century,  when  it 
bad  succeeded  in  completely  ezterminatmg  Prot- 
estantism in  Spain,  the  inquisition  became  more 
lenient,  and  directed  its  efforts  mostly  to  tibe  sup- 
pression of  heretical  books.  In  the  18th  cen- 
tury the  autoi  d^fi  became  very  rare.  Charles 
IIL  and  his  minister.  Count  Aranda,  nreatly  re- 
stncted  its  jurisdiotioo,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte 


entirely  abolished  it  in  Deo.  1808.  It  was  re- 
stored by  Ferdinand  y  II.  in  1814,  but  again 
abolished  by  the  constitution  of  the  cortes  in 
1820.  After  the  restoration  an  inquisitorial 
junta  reappeared  in  1825,  and  in  1826  a  tribu- 
nal was  re^steblished  at  Valencia.  In  1884  it 
was  again  abolished,  and  in  1885  its  property 
was  confiscated  for  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt.  Public  opinion  in  Spain  is  at  present  so 
generally  opposed  to  it,  that  no  public  organ 
advocates  ito  restoration.  The  most  complete 
work  on  the  Spanish  inquisition  is  by  Uorente. 
^  Critical  History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition." 
translated  into  French  by  A.  Pellier  (4  vols,  foi.^ 
Paris,  1817).  An  abridged  English  translation 
was  published  in  Ixmdon  in  1826,  and  reprinted 
in  Philadelphia.  The  author  declares  that  he 
was  secretary  of  the  inquisition  of  Madrid  during 
the  years  1789-'91 ;  that  from  1809  to  1811  aS 
the  archives  of  the  inquisition  were  placed  at 
his  disposal;  and  that  he  burned,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  all  the  criminal 
processes  except  those  which  from  their  impor- 
tance and  the  rank  of  the  accused  belonged  to 
history.  The  accuracy  of  some  of  his  stete- 
mento  is  greatly  doubted  by  many.  The  best 
work  on  the  Spanish  inquisition  written  from 
a  Catholic  standpoint  is  C.  J.  Hefele's  Der 
Cardinal  Xifnenez  (Tnbingen,  1844). — ^An  at- 
tempt to  esteblish  the  Spanish  inquisition  in 
Naples  was  made  by  the  Spanish  viceroy  in 
1546 ;  but  the  Neapolitans,  by  energetic  resist- 
ance, prevented  it.  The  towns  of  Lombardy 
raccessfully  remonstrated  against  a  similar  at- 
tempt of  Philip  II.,  but  it  was  introduced  ioto 
Sicily  and  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.  In 
the  latter  the  tribunals  of  Mexico,  Carthagena, 
and  lima  rivalled  in  severity  those  of  Spain. 
Charles  Y.  sent  it  to  the  Netherlands,  where  it 
greatly  increased  the  discontent  of  the  people 
with  the  Spanish  dommion;  and  the  attempt  of 
Philip  U.  to  reSstoblish  it  was  among  the  prin- 
dpal  causes  which  led  to  the  revolt  of  the  7 
northern  provinces  and  the  rise  of  the  Dntoh 
republic.  The  inquisition  was  not  introduced 
into  Portugal  till  1557.  Its  organization  was 
nearly  the  same  as  in  Spdn.  The  supreme 
eourt  of  inquisition,  to  which  all  other  courts 
of  the  kingdom  were  subordinate,  had  its  seat 
at  Lisbon ;  the  grand  inquisitor  was  appointed 
by  the  king  and  confirmed  by  the  pope.  John 
I  v.,  after  delivering  Portugal  from  the  Spanish 
rule  (1640),  intended  to  suppress  the  inquisition, 
but  succeeded  only  in  mitigating  it.  Its  power 
was  broken  by  King  Joseph  (died  1777)  and  his 
minister  Pombal.  John  YI.  (died  1826)  abol- 
ished it  both  in  Portugal  and  in  its  dependen- 
cies, Brazil  and  Goa. — In  Italy  the  inquisition 
never  became  as  powerful  as  in  France  and 
Spain.  It  was  introduced  in  1288  against  the 
Waldenses,  and  the  chronicles  of  many  Lombard 
towns  mention  the  burning  of  heretics;  but 
their  number  seems  to  have  been  less  consider- 
able than  in  France  and  Spain.  A  celebrated 
inquisitor,  ^etro  di  Verona,  who  exercised  his 
ofifioe  with  great  severity  during  19  years,  waa 
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dain  in  1203.  In  tbe  16th  oentory,  oonrts  for 
the  Buppreanon  of  Protestant  doctrines  were 
established  in  Toscany,  Venice,  IGlan,  PamuL 
and  other  states;  bat  their  sentences  remained 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  temporal  sover- 
dgn.  A  snpreme  tribunal  of  tbe  inquisition  for 
the  whole  diuroh,  called  the  congregation  of 
the  holy  office,  and  consisting  of  6  cardinals, 
was  established  by  Paul  III.  at  Rome,  in  1548, 
but  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Papal  States  the 
authority  with  which  the  pope  invested  it  waa 
never  conceded  to  it  by  the  temporal  sovereigns. 
Sixtus  y.  in  16S8  changed  the  name  of  Hie  con- 
gregation to  that  of  t£e  holy  Roman  and  nni- 
vereal  inquisition,  and  made  it  to  consist  of  IS 
cardinals,  with  several  fissessors,  consultors,  and 
qualifiers  (who  had  to  prepare  the  cases).  The 
Roman  inquisition  was  the  mildest  of  all  tribu* 
niJs  of  this  nature,  no  instance  having  occurred 
of  the  punishment  of  death  being  inflicted 
through  its  agency.  Napoleon  abolished  the 
inquisition  in  all  Italy  in  1808.  It  was  rein- 
troduced  in  the  Papal  States  by  Pins  YU.  in 
1814,  in  Tuscany  and  Sardinia  in  1888.  In  the 
Papal  States  it  still  exists  in  the  form  which 
Sixtus  y.  ffave  to  it,  but  the  legations,  after 
declaring  their  independence  of  the  papal  do- 
minion, abolished  also  the  offices  of  provincial 
inquisitors  at  Bologna  and  Ferrara  in  1869. 
In  the  same  year  it  was  abolished  in  Tuscany. 
In  Sardinia  it  was  stripped  of  all  power  in 
1848. — Outside  of  the  territory  of  the  Romanic 
nations  the  inquisition  never  gained  a  firm  foot- 
ing. In  Germany  it  was  estabtished  as  early  as 
1281,  but  the  severity  of  the  first  inquiator, 
Oonrad  of  Marburg,  aroused  so  general  and  vio- 
lent an  indignation,  that  he  himself  was  slain 
in  1288,  and  Germany  remained  for  a  long  time 
without  inquisitorial  courts.  An  attempt  to 
revive  it  was  made  in  the  14th  century  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appearance  of  the  Beguins. 
Oharles  ly.  in  1860  supported  the  inquisitors 
by  8  edicts.  Pope  Gregory  XL  in  1872  ap- 
pointed for  Germany  5  inquisitors,  and  Boni- 
&ce  IX.  in  1899  increased  their  number  for 
northern  Germany  alone  to  6.  In  1484  it  was 
greatly  extended  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  Ger- 
many of  sorcerers  and  witches,  but  the  refor- 
mation destroyed  its  power  even  in  those  por- 
tions of  Grermany  which  remained  Catholic. 
'  Though  attempts  were  made  to  restore  it  in 
Austria  and  Bavaria  (1599),  it  never  regained 
any  considerable  power,  and  since  its  abolition 
by  Maria  Theresa  no  trace  of  it  has  existed  in 
Germany.  In  England,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark  it  was  never permanenUy  established ; 
and  in  Poland,  where  Pope  John  XXII.  intro- 
duced it  in  1827,  it  was  of  but  short  duration.^ 
Though  the  inquisition,  under  this  name,  was 
an  institution  peculiar  to  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, the  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  that  heresy,  or  dissent  from  the  established 
church,  is  to  be  punished  as  a  crime,  had  a  sway 
&r  more  extendve.  The  Jews,  Mohanunedans, 
and  heathens  recognLsed  generally  this  principle. 
The  Greelc  church  in  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Greece 


is  generally  in  hrot  ot  mainti 
ro^Uives  conferred  by  the  state,  and1 
Sweden  in  1858  banished  6  women  for  havinc 
ioined  the  Roman  Cath<^io  ohnreh.  A  genend 
historv  of  the  inquisition,  critical  and  impartial, 
is  still  wanting.  A  critical  survey  of  a  nomber 
of  works,  treatinff  on  the  subject,  appeandin 
the  "  JMtish  Critic"  in  1827,  and  was  reprinted 
in  the  Philadelphia  '^Museum  of  Foreign  Iit«> 
ature  and  Science"  in  the  same  year. 

INSANITY  (Lat.  tmanitai,  from  in,  prita- 
tive,  and  sonua^  Eound,  healthy^  in  general 
terms,  an  unsound  or  diseased  condition  of  the 
mind.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  d» 
fine  insanity,  but  with  yery  problematical  mo- 
cess;  the  phenomena  are  so  numeroos  and  n* 
ried  that  it  seems  impossible  to  indite  them 
all  under  one  head,  and  at  tbe  same  time  to  ex- 
clude other  and  different  diseases.  Locke's  notion 
that  delusion,  illnrion,  or  hallocination  ia  neoes* 
sary  to  insanity,  exdudes  a  laiga  cUos  of  oases 
in  which  neither  of  these  sources  of  error  may 
be  present  The  definition  of  Cullen,  ^  a  lem 
of  tne  intellectual  faculties,  without  pyrem  and 
without  coma,"  errs  in  the  same  way ;  for  often 
the  purely  intellectual  fiiccilties  are  comparative* 
ly  sound.  Perhaps  Dr.  Bucknill's  definition 
(^*  Unsoundness  of  Mind  in  Relation  to  Orifflinil 
Acts''),  *^a  condition  of  the  mind  in  which  a 
&}ae  conception  or  Judgment,  a  defeotire  power 
of  the  will,  or  an  uncontrollable  videsoe  of  tiie 
emotions  and  instincts,  have  separately  or  ooa- 
jointly  been  produced  by  disease,"  thongii  some- 
what awkward,  comes  sufficiently  near  the 
truth.  Equal  difficulty  attends  the  dassifiea- 
tion  of  the  various  forms  of  mental  diaeaao,  and 
must  continue  to  exist  until  our  knowledge  <rf 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind  and  of  the  fhnedons 
of  the  varions  parts  of  the  organ  which  snb* 
serves  its  manifestations  ia  much  more  adnoiced 
than  at  present  In  the  absence  of  any  baas 
on  which  a  philosophical  classification  can  be 
founded,  we  can  only  adopt  one  under  whidi 
the  phenomena  can  be  most  conveniently  a^ 
ranoed.  Tuke  and  BucknUl  C"  Mannal  of  Tsj- 
choTogical  Medidne''),  whose  dasaifieadon  we 
shall  follow  with  slight  modifications,  treat  of 
insanity  under  the  following  heads:  l,delofion- 
al  insanity,  of  a  melancholy,  of  an  exalted,  and 
of  a  destructive  character;  2,  emotional insan* 
ity,  divided  into  melandiolia  without  delnsioo, 
mania  with  general  extravagance  of  oondoot 
(moral  insanitv),  and  mania  with  dispoatkm  to 
homicide,  to  theft,  &a ;  8,  mania;  4, dementia; 
5,  idiocy. — ^In  delusional  insanity,  the  patient  is 
harassed  with  hal]ncinati<Mis,  illusions,  or  d^ 
sions.  By  psychological  writers  these  words 
are  used  in  definite  significations.  In  haling 
nation,  sensations  are  perceived  without  any  oh* 
Ject  to  excite  them  being  present;  the  ptf^eat 
sees  persons,  hears  voices,  smells  odors,  thoogh 
neither  persons,  voices,  nor  odora  have  any  resl 
existence.  Illnsion  exists  where  there  »  a 
fiEdse  perception  of  a  real  object  Deloaion  con- 
sists in  a  false  belief  which  is  not  the  result  of  a 
fialse  process  of  reasoning ;  a  man  who  behetes 
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that  he  Is  made  of  dan,  that  he  has  lost  his 
soul,  or  that  he  is  Mcmammed,  is  laboring  under 
a  delusion.  Hallaoination  and  illnsion  oan  ex* 
ist  without  insanity,  since  by  the  nae  of  reason 
a  man  may  be  able  to  correct  his  false  sense* 
tions ;  but  delosion  cannot  be  present  while  the 
raind  is  perfect  Among  the  insane»  haUudna- 
tions  of  hearing  are  the  most  freqnent ;  patients 
hear  roioes  of  approviJ  or  condemnation,  they 
are  directed  to  perform  particular  acts,  to  com- 
mit saieide,  mnrder,  &c.  The  poet  Oo wper  suf* 
fered  from  hallncination  of  this  kind.  Next  in 
frequency  to  hearing,  yision  is  sabiect  to  halln- 
dnation ;  the  lunatic  sees  vinons,  is  sensible  of 
an  exceeding  bright  light,  is  tormented  by  the 
sight  of  hideous  and  repulsiye  animals,  or  is 
amused  by  the  antics  and  yagaries  of  others* 
SmeU,  touch,  and  taste  are  much  leas  subject  to 
hallucination  than  vision  and  hearing.  Many 
of  the  sensations  felt  by  the  insane  in  the  inter* 
nal  organs,  haying  no  ol^ectiye  existence,  must 
be  regarded  as  hallndnations.  HaUudiuitions 
alone  do  not  constitute  insanity,  for  the  mind 
must  be  affected  before  they  can  be  beUeyed, 
nor  are  they  confined  to  any  one  variety  of  in- 
sanity. Esquirol  states  that  80  out  of  eyeij 
100  insane  patients  are  subject  to  them.  M. 
Brierre  de  JBoismont  states  that  in  his  asylum, 
oat  of  62  patients,  halludnations  were  present 
in  38  and  absent  in  24.  At  the  Biotoe,  of  21 
patients  admitted  during  one  year  affected  with 
melaaoholia,  11  had  h^udnations,  6  being  of 
hearing,  8  of  sight,  and  2  of  taste ;  while  of  181 
maniacs,  54  only  were  ascertained  to  be  subject 
to  hallncination,  in  28  of  whom  hearing  was 
affected,  in  21  sight,  in  5  taste,  in  2  touch,  in  1 
smell,  and  in  2  cases  the  sensations  were  intemaL 
Hallaoinations  may  become  epidemic,  particu- 
larly when  occurring  from  superstition.  They 
are  often  among  the  earlier  symptoms  of  insan- 
ity, and  are  dangerous  according  to  their  charac- 
ter. One  may  see  ecstatic  visions  or  hear  voices 
proclaiming  his  salvation,  and  be  left  at  large 
with  peifdct  safety;  while  if  voices  are  heu^d 
counselling  self-destruction  or  the  imnry  or  mur- 
der of  otiiers,  the  hearer  should  be  immediately 
confined.  Of  deludon  the  annals  of  witchcraft 
and  the  strange  stories  of  lycanthropia  or  wolf 
madness,  once  not  uncommon  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  afford  melancholy  examples.  Like 
haDudnations,  deludons  are  met  with  in  most  of 
the  forms  of  insanity.  In  every  asylum  of  the 
insane,  and  sometimes  among  those  who  in  other 
respects  reason  well  and  acutely,  we  meet  with 
those  who  are  in  possession  of  imaginary  wealth 
and  tities,  or  who  sre  suffering  under  some 
hopeless  and  terrible  infliction. — ^Melancholia 
was  formerly  used  to  signify  a  partial  insanity, 
whether  of  a  painful  or  pieasnri^le  nature ;  but 
it  is  now  commonly  confined  to  cases  in  which 
the  patient  is  given  over  to  a  sad  and  hopeless 
despondency.  It  may  be  sudden,  as  when  caused 
bygrief  or  (though  this  is  rare)  it  may  come 
on  gradually  without  any  external  cause,  or  it 
may  appear  as  the  sequel  of  mania.  ^*  The  chief 
propensities  manifested,"  saysDr.  OonoUy^  '^are 


toindolenee  and  general  indiffl»ence;  they  read 
nothing,  write  to  nobody,  shun  i^l  exertion ;  re* 
marking  keenly  on  their  own  altered  state: 
'  Once  I  was  industrious,  now  I  am  idle  and 
worthless;  the  world  does  not  seem  as  it  did  to 
me;  every  thing  good  seems  to  have  gone  out 
of  me.'"  "Sometimes,"  observe  Tuke  and 
BuoknDl^  "melancholy  assumes  a  passive  atti- 
tude ;  the  arms  hang  loose  at  the  side,  the  hands 
are  open,  and  the  muscular  system  is  relaxed 
altogether ;  at  other  times  grief  intensifies  the 
action  of  the  musdes;  the  patient's  arms  are 
rigidly  flexed;  the  hands  clasped  and  pressed 
against  his  chest,  or  he  wrings  them  in  all  the 
iMttemess  of  despair."  The  physical  derange- 
ment of  the  system  presents  nothing  peculiar; 
the  digestive  organs  are  commonly  deranged, 
the  tongue  loaded,  the  bowels  constipated.  In 
women  the  uterine  functions  are  apt  to  be  dis- 
ordered; a  sensation  of  sinking  and  weight  at 
the  epigastrium  is  often  complained  o^  and  some- 
times headache  is  present  The  disease  may  be 
uncomplicated  with  any  derangement  of  the  in- 
tellect, and  then  forms  one  of  the  varieties  of 
the  "  moral  insanity"  of  Dr.  Prichard.  Nostal- 
gia (Gr.  ymrror,  return,  and  akyos^  sadness),  or 
home  sickness,  is  a  form  of  simple  melancho- 
lia. As  is  well  known,  it  affects  those  brought 
up  in  the  country  rather  than  the  natives  of 
cities,  the  inhabitants  of  mountains  rather  than 
those  of  plains.  But  in  melancholia  the  disease 
is  accompanied  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
by  more  or  less  unsoundness  of  intellect.  The 
patient  suffers  from  hallucinations,  or  he  has 
some  fixed  delusion;  thus  in  religious  melan- 
choly he  believes  he  has  committed  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  that  he  is  doomed 
to  eternal  perdition.  When  the  disease  is  un- 
complicated with  derangement  of  the  inteUect, 
the  minority  recover; 'but  when  the  intellect 
is  affected,  the  disease  is  looked  upon  as  less 
curable  than  mania.  As  it  advances,  organic 
change  often  supervenes  in  the  abdominal  or 
thoracic  viscera,  and  carries  off  the  patient. 
Sometimes  he  lapses  into  hopdess  dementia.  In- 
duded  by  some  authors  under  the  same  head,  but 
formed  by  Esquirol  into  a  separate  order  under 
the  dass  of  monomania,  is  an  affection  charac- 
terized by  phenomena  totally  differing  in  their 
appearance  from  those  of  melancholia.  The 
delusions  entertained  by  patients  of  this  dass 
are  gratifying  to  their  vanity  or  pride;  they 
are  wealthy,  high-bom,  powerful.  "Among 
monomaniacs,"  says  Esquirol,  "the  passions  are 

gay  and  expansive;  enjoying  a  sense  of  perfect 
ealth,  of  augmented  muscular  power,  and  of 
general  well  being,  this  dass  of  patients  seize 
upon  the  cheerM  side  of  every  thingj;  satisfied 
with  themsdves,  they  are  content  with  others. 
They  are  happy,  joyous,  and  communicative; 
they  sing,  lan^  and  dance.  Controlled  by 
vanity  and  self-love,  they  ddisht  in  their  own 
vain-glorious  convictions,  in  their  thoughts  of 
grandeur,  power,  and  wealth.  They  are  active, 
petulant,  inexhaustible  in  their  loquacity,  and 
speaking  oonstantiy  of  their  felicity.    They  are 
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BQfloeptible  tad  irritaUe ;  their  imnvMnonB  are 
TMd,  their  affeedons  energetic,  their  determinar 
tioDs  violent ;  diriiking  opposition  and  restraint, 
thej  eaeilj  beoome  aogfj  and  even  fiirioos.** 
Sometimes  this  kind  of  insanity  aasnmes  the 
form  of  religions  ezoitement  The  patient  re- 
gards himself  as  peculiarly  favored  by  the  Deity, 
perhaps  as  the  recipient  of  direct  inspiration; 
and  occasionally  such  oonyiction  is  impressed 
npon  the  mhid  of  one  suffering  under  rMigioos 
melancholy,  and  then  the  patient  passes  at  once 
from  the  depths  of  de^air  to  one  of  triumphant 
and  ecstatic  happiness.  Apart  from  other  forms 
of  mental  alienation,  this  variety  of  emotional 
insanity  is  very  rare. — Under  the  head  of  emo* 
tional  insanity  mar  be  mentioned  a  subject 
which  of  late  years  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  viz. :  moral  insanity,  alienation  or 
perversion  of  the  moral  faculties,  dependent 
upon  physical  causes,  and  unaccompanied  by 
any  marked  perversion  of  the  intellect  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  brain  is  the 
organ  of  the  mind ;  that  when  the  brain  is  dis- 
eased the  intellect  may  be  destroyed  or  per- 
verted. But  the  brain  is  equally  the  organ  of 
the  moral  affections ;  these  are  commonly  af- 
fected in  intellectual  derangement,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily nor  constantly ;  is  the  converse  true, 
and,  through  disease  of  a  part  of  the  brain,  can 
the  moral  affections  be  perverted  wiUiout  any 
marked  perversion  of  the  intellect?  A  person 
naturally  kindly  and  affectionate  becomes  grad- 
ually, and  without  perceptible  cause,  peevish, 
morose,  and  suspicious.  Ue  now  suddenly,  and 
still  without  adequate  cause,  conmiits  some  act 
of  violence,  perhaps  a  homicide.  Was  not  the 
man  insane?  Again,  as  there  are  those  who 
from  the  constitution  of  the  brtun  are  born  idiots, 
are  there  not  others  who  from  a  similar  con- 
stitution are  moral  idiots?  Numerous  cases  are 
now  on  record  of  individuals  not  deficient  in 
understanding,  who  acquired  knowledge  readily 
and  reasoned  soundly  and  acutely  on  most  snb^ 
jects,  who  yet  could  never  be  taught  the  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong,  and  who  as 
they  grew  up  gave  way  to  thenr  pasdons  and 
instincts,  entirely  unaffected  by  a  moral  sense 
or  by  regard  for  public  opinion.  Often  in  tiiese 
cases  there  was  a  hereditary  predisposition  to 
insanity.  Are  we  not  then  forced  to  the  con- 
clusions of  Dr.  Woodward  of  the  Massachnsetts 
state  lunatic  asylum  ?  ^^  Beside  a  disease  of  the 
moral  powers,"  says  he,  ^^  there  seems  to  be  in 
some  oases  something  like  moral  idioov,  or  sndh 
an  imbedle  state  of  the  moral  &culties  from 
birth  as  to  make  the  individual  irresponsible  for 
his  moral  actions.  The  persons  to  whom  I  refer 
have  rarely  much  vigor  of  mind^  although  they 
are  by  no  means  idiots  in  understanding." — 
Oonnected  with  the  subject  of  moral  insanity 
are  the  so  called  homicidal  mania,  pyromania, 
kleptomania,  &c  The  best  marked  of  these  is 
undoubtedly  homicidal  mania.  A  person  whose 
reasoning  powers  are  sound,  suddenly,  without 
cause,  is  guilty  of  a  murderous  assault  Some- 
times there  is  <mly  a  sudden  and  irresiatible 


desire  to  kilL  Bepeatedlv  in  sooh  m»  Uw 
patient,  aware  of  his  condition,  has  b€i^to 
be  secured,  w  has  warned  the  penon  whombe 
was  abont  to  attack  to  save  himself;  sometimei 
the  attack  is  directed  against  a  near  a&d  desr 
relation.  A  man  mentioned  by  llarc  v^M 
for  admission  at  Oharenton  on  account  of  an  im- 
pnlse  to  kill  his  mother,  to  whom  he  wss  wamly 
attached,  and  which  he  felt  himself  uaabld  to 
resist  In  other  casea  there  is  a  motird  for  the 
assassination,  itself  the  product  of  a  diseued 
mind.  Thus  a  young  woman,  also  mentioDed 
by  Marc,  having  witnessed  a  publio  ezeootioo, 
dwelt  upon  it  until  she  desired  to  be  simMy 
executed;  kept  from  suicide  by  her  reUgiom 
convictions,  to  attain  her  end  she  killed  &  pe^ 
son  toward  whom  she  had  no  dislike.  Agaiain 
other  cases  the  patient  hears  voices  diraetisg 
the  commiasioii  of  the  murderous  asaanlt;  or  be 
labors  under  the  delndon  that  he  will  thus  se- 
cure his  eternal  welfiire,  dsa  The  evidence  fix 
the  existence  of  kleptomania,  an  insane  pro- 
pensity to  steal,  independent  of  any  other  mea- 
tal  affection,  rests  on  cases  which  are  now  na- 
merous  and  well  authenticated,  in  whichperEOia 
whose  wealth  and  station  in  life  place  them 
above  temptation,  have  yet  had  a  habit  of 
pilfering  which  they  were  unable  to  control  and 
from  which  they  reaped  no  advantage.  Occa- 
sionally this  Ibrm  of  insanity  is  connected  with 
utero-gestation,  manifesting  itself  only  ithm  the 
patient  is  pregnant  Pvromania,  an  insane  de- 
idre  to  set  fire  to  dwellings,  dec,  rests  on  pre- 
cisely nmikr  grounds.  The  terms  dipsomania 
and  oenomania  have  been  mpropriated  to  this 
insane  desire  for  intoxioatijig  liquors.  It  oooon 
under  two  forms,  the  periodic  and  the  ohronie. 
In  the  one  the  patient  abstains  for  "weeks  or 
mcmths  from  all  stimulants,  and  often  disUkes 
or  loathes  them ;  then  oomes  on  a  craving  for 
some  alcoholic  drink  which  proves  irresistible; 
once  yielding,  he  continues  to  drink  for  days  or 
even  weeks.  A  period  <Mf  prostration  and  suf- 
fering follows,  from  which  he  gradQally  re- 
covers, affain  to  pursue  the  same  ooane.  The 
chronic  form  of  the  disease  is  freaoeotly  met 
with ;  here  the  patient,  possessed  by  a  cease- 
less craving  for  stimulants,  sacrifices  eTOty  con- 
sideration of  health,  self-interest,  sod  morally 
to  its  gratification. — Mania  has  commonly  a 
period  m  incubation,  though  a  short  one,  daring 
which  the  coming  paroxysm  is  foreshadowed  by 
a  departure  of  the  patient  from  his  ordinary 
mood  and  habits.  '^At  first,"  says  Eaqnirol, 
'^triflhig  irregularitiea  in  the  affeotions  an 
noticed  in  Uie  conduct  of  one  whom  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  malady  begins  to  disturb.  Ibe 
maniac  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
either  sad  or  gay,  active  or  indolent,  indiffereot 
or  eager;  he  becomes  impatient,  irritable,  m 
choleric.  He  soon  neglects  his  family,  forsaxes 
his  business  and  household  a&irs,  deserts  his 
home,  and  yields  hhnself  to  acta,  themore  affll^ 
tive  as  they  contrast  more  strikingly  with  his  o^ 
dinary  mode  of  life.  To  alternations  of  ddinmj 
and  reason,  of  CQmposnre  and  agitation,  sncoeed 
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acts  the  most  Btrange  ind  ezftraTagant,  entirely 
oontrary  to  the  well  being  and  interests  of  the 
patient.  The  alarm  and  duqnietnde,  the  varn- 
ingB  and  adyioe  of  friendship,  paternal  tender- 
ness and  love,  oppose,  irritate,  and  poovoke  the 
patient,  exdting  him  bj  alow  degrees  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  mania."  Sometimes,  daring 
the  premonitorj  stage,  the  patient  is  gloomy 
and  d^eoted ;  rarely  he  seems  as  if  stmdc  with 
stnpor;  at  all  times  daring  the  same  stage 
sleeplessneas  is  apt  to  be  a  marked  oharaoter- 
istic  During  the  paroxysm  the  patient  is  in  a 
state  of  violent  ana  perpetnal  motion,  attaoking 
those  who  oppose  him,  tearing  and  destroying 
his  dothes  and  the  famitnre  of  the  apartment, 
gesticolating,  talking,  vociferating ;  he  is  filthy, 
and  neglects  his  person.  The  pnlse  is  commonly 
somewhat  accelerated;  the  conntonance  may 
be  flashed,  natoral,  or  pale;  the  pnpil  is  for  the 
most  part  nnaffected.  In  a  few  cases  sadden 
ezhanstion  sapervenes,  which  may  destroy  the 
patient  When  he  snrvives,  the  diBeaqe  may 
terminate  in  recovery,  which  in  the  great  ma* 
jority  of  instances  occurs  within  the  flrst  9 
months,  in  chronic  mania,  in  melancholia,  or  in 
dementia.  Mania  is  the  form  assumed  by  the 
vast  mi^jority  of  cases  of  puerperal  insanity; 
a  few  become  affected  with  melancholia.  In 
puerperal  mania  at  the  onset  the  pulse  is  com- 
monly feeble  and  frequent,  ranging  fh>m  120  to 
140  per  minute.  The  patient  is  apt  to  be  ex- 
ceedmgly  incoherent,  and  talks  incessantly,  often 
upon  imagined  wrongs  that  have  been  done  her 
by  her  husband  or  her  family.  She  takes  sudden 
and  violent  dislikes,  particularly  to  her  child, 
her  husband,  and  attendants.  The  use  of  filthy 
and  obscene  language,  even  by  the  most  modest 
and  virtuous  of  women,  is  a  marked  characteris- 
tic of  the  disease.  A  suicidal  tendency  is  often 
present.  The  disease  commonly  occurs  very 
soon  after  confinement.  Of  66  eases  reported 
by  the  late  Dr.  Maodonald  of  New  Tork,  29  be- 
came deranged  during  the  first  week  after  labor, 
15  in  the  next  8  we^s,  making  44  cases  daring 
the  first  month.  The  disease  terminates  in  re- 
covery in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  than  in  any 
other  form  of  insanity,  and  the  recoveries  are 
more  apt  to  be  permanent  Of  Dr.  Maodonald's 
66  cases,  58  recovered  theur  reason,  a  fraction 
over  80  per  cent — ^The  ultimate  tendenoy  of  all 
oases  of  insanity  when  sofficiently  protracted  is 
to  dementia*  When  completely  formed,  this,  as 
remarked  by  Georget,  is  charactoruBed  by  for«> 
getfulness  of  the  pas^  and  indifference  to  tiie 
present  and  ftiture.  The  patient  is  listiess, 
unoccupied,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  by 
his  own  thoughts,  and  regardless  of  what  b 
passing  around  him.  Some  remain  for  weeks 
without  change  of  countenance,  without  speak- 
ing a  word,  or  without  making  a  gesture.  Oth- 
ers from  time  te  time  smile  or  uiagh  without 
cause,  or  utter  a  few  incoherent  words  or  sen- 
tences which  have  no  relation  to  what  is  pass- 
ing around  them.  Friends  and  relations  are  not 
recognized,  or  no  pleasure  is  evinced  at  theur 
presence.    While  in  this  condition  the  patient's 


phyncal  health  may  be  tolerably  good;  he  eats 
and  sleeps  well,  ana  often  gains  fiesh.  On  this 
account  improvement  in  fiesh  among  lunatics, 
without  a  corresponding  improvement  in  men- 
tal condition,  is  looked  upon  as  an  unfavorable 
symptom.  While  this  condition  is  generally 
hopeless,  still  recoveries  from  it  may  take  place. 
Pinel  stetes  that  patients  so  affected  have  bisen 
attacked  by  acute  mania,  and  after  a  paro^q^sm 
of  20  or  80  days'  duration  have  recovered  th^ir 
reason.  Prichard  says  the  same  effect  somer 
times  follows  a  severe  attack  of  fever  attended 
with  delirium ;  these  cases  are  commonly  fatal 
to  lunatics,  but  if  they  recover  reason  may  be 
restored.  In  the  last  stage  of  dementia,  termed 
by  some  writers  amentia,  every  trace  of  human- 
ly seems  lost  With  a  look  characteristic  of 
his  fatuity,  regardless  of  the  calls  of  nature,  un- 
conscious of  either  hunaer  or  thirst,  the  patient 
eats  and  drinks  only  when  food  and  drmk  are 
put  into  his  mouth ;  he  rises  or  lies  down  only 
as  he  is  lifted  or  laid  down  by  his  attendant; 
his  life  is  merely  organic.  Such  a  condition  is 
relieved  only  by  deatib.  For  the  last  form  of 
insanity,  see  Idiocy. — Pathology,  Hitherto 
morbid  anatomy  has  thrown  littie  certain  light 
upon  the  subject  of  insanity;  for  though  in 
cases  of  long  and  continued  insanity  various 
alterations  are  found  in  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes, those  iJterations  cannot  be  connected 
with  the  form  of  disease  under  which  the  pa- 
tient has  suffered.  In  dementia  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  brain  very  constandy  is  in  an 
atrophied  condition*  Beyond  this,  congestion 
and  ansmia,  thickening  and  adhesion  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brun,  and  changes  of  color 
and  consistence  in  the  substance  of  the  brain 
itself,  are  the  phenomena  chiefly  met  with. — 
Octiues,  One  of  the  best  recognized  and  moat 
important  causes  of  insanity  is  hereditery  predis- 
position, which,  as  would  appear,  can  be  traced 
in  nearly  one  third  of  all  the  cases.  It  has  been 
observed  by  M.  Baillarger,  and  confirmed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Brigham  at  the  New  Tork  stote  luna- 
tic asvlum:  1,  that  the  mother  is  more  apt 
than  the  father  to  transmit  insanity ;  2,  that  the 
transmission  of  teint  firom  the  mother  is  more 
to  be  feared  by  tJie  girls  than  the  boys,  while 
the  contrary  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  tar 
ther.  According  to  the  stetistics  of  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  asylum,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Pliny 
Earle,  the  age  of  the  patients  on  admission  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases  was  between  20 
and  80 ;  then  follow  80  and  40,  40  and  50,  50 
and  60 ;  then  under  20,  afterward  returning  to 
between  60  and  70,  and  70  and  80.  The  num- 
ber of  cases  occurring  in  the  summer  months 
is  greater  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year, 
while  it  is  least  in  the  winter  months.  On  the 
other  hand,  perhaps  from  the  greater  activity  of 
the  intellect,  insanity  would  seem  more  common 
in  temperate  tiian  in  tropical  dimates.  The 
exciting  causes  of  insanity  are  divided  into  phys- 
ical and  moral,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
France  the  concurrence  of  a  number  of  observ- 
ers attributes  by  far  the  greatest  influenoe  to 
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moral  ctam^  wbfle  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Stotes  the  contrary  i»  the  case.  Of  the 
physical  causes,  intemperance  in  the  nae  of  al- 
coholic liqnors  is  hy  far  the  most  important ;  in 
India  the  nse  of  Indian  hemp  has  a  similar  ef- 
fect; next  follows  epilepsy,  then  paeiperal  dis- 
ease, diseases  of  the  hrain,  ii\Jories  to  the  head^ 
d».  Of  the  moral  causes,  the  depressing  pas» 
sions,  grief,  domestic  tronhles,  reverse  of  fortune, 
are  by  Ikr  the  most  important;  then  ibllow 
love  and  Jealousy,  terror,  religious  excitement, 
anger  or  excessive  passion,  ^ — ProffnosU,  It 
is  found  that  of  admissions  into  asylums  for  the 
insane,  more  than  40  per  cent  are  discharged 
as  cured ;  but  this  does  not  represent  the  pros- 
pect of  cure  in  a  recent  case.  In  the  York  re- 
treat, for  a  period  of  61  years,  of  those  who 
-were  attacked  for  the  first  time  and  admitted 
within  8  months  of  the  seizure,  78.1  oer  cent 
were  cured ;  of  those  attacked  for  the  nrst  time, 
OTer  8  months  but  within  12  months,  48.66  per 
cent  recovered ;  of  those  attacked  a  2d  or  8d 
time,  and  admitted  within  12  months,  68.77  per 
cent,  recovered ;  while  of  those  admitted  alter 
the  disease  had  lasted  more  than  12  months 
only  18.2  per  cent  recovered.  Of  the  forms 
of  insanity,  mania  is  cured  in  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  cases  than  melancholy.  Patients  who 
have  been  cured  of  insanity  are  liable  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  to  a  second  attack.  Dr. 
Thumam  traced  out  the  history  of  all  who  for 
a  period  of  44  years  had  been  patients  in  the 
York  retreat,  and  in  whom  death  had  occurred 
either  in  the  asylum  or  after  their  discharge ; 
the  whole  number  amounted  to  244.  Of  these, 
118  died  insane  during  the  first  attack,  and  181 
recovered ;  of  the  181  recoveries,  45  died  sane 
without  a  second  attack,  20  had  a  subsequent 
attack  or  attacka  but  died  sane,  66  had  subse- 
quent attacks  and  died  insane.  This  proportion 
of  relimses  is  however  esteemed  too  Iiurge  by 
other  observers.  Lunatics  sometimes  attain  an 
advanced  age.  Thns,  according  to  M.  Desportes, 
among  the  lunatics  at  the  Bicetre  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1822,  1  had  been  in  the  institution  over 
66  years,  8  over  40,  21  over  80,  and  60  over  20. 
8til]  the  mortality  among, the  insane  is  much 
greater  than  among  the  general  population. 
During  the  first  two  years  the  mortality  is  es- 
pecially high ;  after  this  the  insane  are  liable  to 
DC  carried  off  by  diseases  of  the  bowels,  of  the 
liver,  of  the  heart,  and  by  consumption,  to 
which  they  are  extraordinarily  prone ;  and  de- 
mentia, in  which  as  we  have  seen  old  cases  of  in- 


sanity often  tenainate,  commonly  ends  in  partly- 
sis. — TnaimenL  Those  experienced  in  the  tnit- 
ment  of  the  insane  reconunend  a  weU  regidited 
a^lum  in  preference  to  separate  sedosloD,  eveD 
when  that  at  an  enormous  cost  can  be  propcriy 
obtained.  In  an  asylum  much  will  depend  upon 
the  building  itself— its  site,  and  its  IbcilitieB  for 
thorough  ventilation,  cheerfolnesi,  deanlioeaB, 
and  security.  Early  in  inaanity,  where  therein 
marks  of  congestion  of  the  bnun,  and  partiealt^ 
ly  where  the  patient  is  robust  or  pletbwic,  it 
may  be  proper  to  draw  blood  from  the  arm; 
more  frequently  the  local  abstracti<Hi  of  blood 
by  means  of  cups  or  leeches  is  advisabK  TIm 
head,  where  there  is  evidence  of  congestion  of 
the  brain,  should  be  shaved,  and  cdd  maj  be 
applied  to  it  by  means  of  evaporating  lotioDior 
by  compresses  wet  with  ice  water,  which  bIxniU 
be  frequently  renewed.  Often  the  combioatioD 
of  the  tepid  bath  is  found  to  be  particolarlj 
nsefuL  The  bowels,  where  constipatio&  ezisti^ 
ahould  be  kept  regular  by  means  of  the  com- 
pound rhubarb  pill,  or  by  small  doses  of  aloei 
combined  with  extract  of  henbane.  Where  the 
secretion  of  bile  is  deficient,  occasional  doses 
of  blue  pill  or  of  hydrargyrum  eun  cnta  maj 
be  useful,  but  the  constitutional  mfloeoce  d 
mercury  is  to  be  avoided.  Opium  has  been  re- 
commended to  overcome  the  eteepleasnesB  whidi 
is  so  marked  a  symptom  in  insanity,  and  is 
sometimes  a  valuable  remedy ;  but  its  use  is  in- 
admisdble  where  there  are  marked  evidenoes 
of  congestion.  In  chronic  cases  we  most  en- 
deavor to  maintain  or  restore  the  bodily  health 
of  the  patient  by  every  means  in  our  power; 
and  for  this  purpose  a  liberal  diet,  tonics,  inm, 
the  warm  and  cold  bath,  and  genUe  aperients,  are 
among  our  chief  agents.  Moral  treatment,  as 
it  is  termed,  is  of  more  oonsequence  than  drngs, 
or  rather,  without  the  former  the  latter  will  be  of 
little  avail.  Many  considerations  demand  that 
an  insane  patient  at  as  early  a  period  as  possibie 
should  be  sednded  fhmi  his  friends  ana  placed 
in  an  asylum.  Bende  the  risk  run  of  oanger 
to  himself  and  others,  the  presence  of  fiiends 
and  reUti ves  seldom  fiiils  to  excite  and  exs^er- 
ate  a  patient ;  they  have  rarely  the  moral  qual- 
ities necessary  for  the  care  of  an  insane  patient, 
and  they  have  not  the  assistance  and  appliances 
at  hand  to  enforce  control,  without  recourse  to 
a  degree  of  violence  whidi  must  prove  iqjnrioos 
to  the  sufferer.— iSto^eics.  The  following  taUe 
exhibits  the  latest  general  statistioB  of  insanity 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland: 
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ThefoUowingtable  presMits  a  list  and  the  latest  statistics  of  American  institutions  for  the  insane: 
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-^SUtorff.  The  earUert  sacred  and  profSme  writ 

ere  allude  to  the  existence  of  mental  nnsonnd- 
ness.  In  Deut.  zzriii*  28  the  Israelites  were 
^reatened  with  madness  if  they  disobeyed  the 
divine  commands ;  David  feigned  madness  when 
he  visited  Achish  the  first  time;  Saal  was  sub- 
ject to  paroxysms  of  melancholia;  Nebuchad- 
nezzar seems  to  have  sufibred  from  a  form  of 
lycanthropy.  In  the  New  Testament  the  most 
remarkable  of  Christ^s  acta  of  healing  were 
performed  on  lunatics.  In  Egypt  the  treatment 
of  insanity  by  the  priest-physicians  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  and  the  improved 
methods  of  the  present  day  are  little  more  than 
an  adaptation  of  their  course  to  modern  times 
and  usages.  The  Asclepiadse  in  Magna  6r»cia 
were  very  successful  in  the  treatment  of  lunar 
tics.  Their  temples  of  health  placed  on  com- 
manding eminences  were  thronged  with  the  in- 
sane, to  whom  a  short  residence  often  brought 
a  happy  restoration.  Pythagoras,  who  added 
to  his  many  other  accomplishments  that  of  a 
physician,  relied  on  music  and  pleasant  physical 
exercise  to  bring  back  the  lost  reason.  Hip- 
pocrates was  successful  in  restoring  the  insane 
to  reason.  Oelsus  was  the  first  to  distinguish 
several  varieties  of  insanity.  In  the  5th  cen- 
tury occurred  the  first  of  those  epidemics  of 
mental  disorder,  which  subsequently  became 
so  frequent  and  wide-spread  during  the  middle 
ages;  the  Flagellants  appeared  in  Italy,  and 
hundreds  were  infected  with  the  insane  desire 
to  subject  their  naked  bodies  to  torture.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  ej^idemics  were  the 
Ivcanthropy  of  the  mountamous  districts  of 
Austria  and  Italy;  vampirism,  which  prevailed 
over  the  south  of  Europe ;  the  tarantula  in  Italy, 
and  the  dancing  mania  in  Germany  in  the  18Ui 
and  14th  centuries.  During  all  this  period 
there  were  but  few  insane  hospitals,  and  in 
these  few  stripes  and  chains  were  the  only 
medical  treatment.  In  Constantinople  and  Bag- 
dad were  houses  of  mercy,  as  they  were  called, 
in  which  the  poor  lunatics  were  chained  and 
received  from  charity  their  daily  bread,  and 
from  their  keepers  a  weekly  beating.  The  ear- 
liest mad  houses,  so  called,  in  western  Europe, 
were  Bethlehem  hospital,  London,  usually  call- 
ed Bethlem  or  Bedlam,  the  Bic^tre  and  the 
•  Salpdtridre  in  Paris,  and  one  or  two  in  Grer- 
many.  In  all  these,  filth,  starvation,  chains, 
and  the  free  use  of  the  rod  were  the  lot  of  the 
unhappy  maniac,  while  the  most  quiet  cases 
were  sent  out  to  oeg,  and  were  known  as  Tom- 
o^-Bedlams.  Insanity  is,  to  a  very  great  degree, 
a  disease  of  hifh  civilization.  It  is  rare  among 
the  African  tribes  and  amons  the  Indian  tribes 
of  America,  because  the  mind  is  but  little  exer- 
cised. Dr.  iivingstone  states  that  he  found 
not  more  than  one  or  two  instances  among  the . 
tribes  he  visited;  but  one  of  the  Bakwains, 
who  was  to  accompany  him  to  Europe,  became 
insane  from  the  throng  of  new  ideas  which  op- 
pressed him,  and  committed  suicide  on  board 
ship.  In  China  insanity  is  rare,  from  the  strict 
despotism  under  which  the  people  live  restrain- 


ing mental  action ;  but  dnce  the  great  lebelBflii 
commenced  it  has  increased,  and  fatnitj,  ^e 
result  of  the  excessive  use  of  opinm,  biu  also 
became  prevalent  In  India  there  are  com- 
paratively few  lunatics.  In  Italy  and  Austrii 
insanity  is  less  frequent  than  in  coontries  en- 
joying more  political  freedom.  In  France  tbe 
proportion  of  the  insane  is  about  1  to  1,000 
inhabitants ;  in  England,  1  to  788 ;  in  Sootiand, 
1  to  668 :  in  the  United  States,  about  1  to  750. 
INSECTS,  six-footed  articulated  animals,  the 
most  beautiful,  most  active,  and  most  bighlj 
organized  of  the  invertebrata^  in  which,  aiiBiom- 
icdly  considered,  they  bear  a  remarkable  anal- 
ogy to  birds  among  the  vertebrates.  like  birds 
they  inhabit  the  air,  earth,  and  water,  haTe  an 
extensive  respiratory  apparatas,  and  conse- 
quently a  higher  calorific  and  motor  power  than 
any  other  invertebrates.  The  number  of  species 
and  of  individuals  is  exceedingly  grea^  and 
theit  metamorphoses  are  amongthe  most  inter- 
esting phenomena  in  nature.  The  class  of  in- 
sects includes  all  articulates  having  a  distinct 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  with  antenns,  3 
pairs  of  feet,  an  atrial  respiration  by  means  of 
trachesB,  a  feebly  developed  circulating  system, 
almost  all  being  winged  and  undergoiD|  trans- 
formation. The  cutaneous  envelope  forms  a 
kind  of  external  skeleton,  generally  of  a  bomT 
consistence,  formed  principally  of  chitine ;  it  is 
made  up  of  a  considerable  number  of  pieces 
more  or  less  movable  on  each  other,  and  is  fre- 
quently provided  with  hairs,  which  are  some- 
times sharp  and  barbed  (as  in  the  prooessionarj 
caterpillars),  producing  considerable  irritation 
when  introduced  into  the  human  skin.  The 
Umbs,  which  are  appendages  of  the  thorax,  are 
hollow  tubes  containing  the  muscles  and  nerves 
for  their  motion.  The  first  segment  constitutes 
the  head,  on  which  are  placed  the  anteDn(B,^e 
eyes,  and  the  oral  appendages.  The  antenns 
are  composed  of  a  variable  number  of  joints 
generally  resembling  delicate  and  flexible  horns, 
plumed,  serrated,  clubbed,  or  foliated,  accord- 
mg  to  genera  and  families ;  they  are  principally 
organs  of  touch.  The  mouth  in  the  chewing 
insects,  like  the  beetles,  cockroaches,  and  grass- 
hoppers, consists  of  an  upper  middle  piece  or 
laSrum  with  a  mandible  on  each  side,  the  latter 
being  very  hard,  often  toothed  at  the  extrem- 
ity ;  the  maxillm  or  under  jaws  are  softer 
and  of  many  pieces,  with  maxillair  jointed 
palpi,  and  the  central  piece  is  the  iMm  or 
under  lip,  also  supporting  jointed  palpi  At 
the  base  of  the  under  lip  is  attached  tbe 
tongue,  which  in  some  is  abortive  and  in  others 
long  and  changed  into  a  suctorial  organ.  Id 
the  sucking  insects  the  under  lip  is  transformea 
into  a  tube,  enclosing  delicate  lancet-like  fiU* 
ments  or  bristles,  m<wifications  of  the  mandi- 
bles and  maxillflB ;  in  the  hymenoptera  (be«, 
Ac.)  the  mouth  is  intermediate  between  the 
chewing  and  the  suctorial,  having  parts  belong 
ing  to  both ;  in  the  lepidoptera  (butterflies,  ^) 
the  mandibles  are  very  small,  but  the  wider 
jaws  are  changed  each  into  a  semi-canal  irhich 
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may  be  rolled  up  spirally.  The  eyes  are  either 
simple  or  oompomid,  the  first  occarriog  chiefly 
in  the  larvse  of  the  metamorphic  orders,  and 
die  second  in  perfect  insects;  some  have  both 
kinds  in  the  perfect  state,  and  some  adnlts,  lar- 
Y8D,  and  pnpffl  are  blind.  The  compound  organ 
is  made  np  of  many  simple  eyes,  each  having 
its  cornea,  conical  yitreons  body,  nigment,  and 
nervous  filament;  the  number  of  tnese  facets  is 
sometimes  more  than  25,000.  The  simple  eyes 
(itemmata)  consist  of  a  cornea,  lens  lodged  in 
an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  a  sarround- 
ing  pigment  layer;  th^  are  placed  either  on 
the  sides  of  the  head,  or  in  small  groans  on  the 
vertex.  The  thorax  supports  tiie  legs  and 
wings,  and  consists  always  of  8  rings,  called  re- 
spectively prothorax^  mMotharax^  and  metatho- 
raXy  each  bearing  on  its  ventral  arch  a  pair  of 
legs;  the  wings  arise  from  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
the  2  posterior  rings.  The  limbs  consist  each 
of  a  2-joiiited  hip,  a  thigh,  a  leg,  and  a  kind  of 
finger  or  tarsus  of  2  to  6  Joints  terminated  by 
Uie  claws ;  in  the  Jumpers,  like  the  grasshop- 
pers, the  hind  legs  are  very  long  and  muscular ; 
m  the  swimmers,  like  the  water  beetles,  the 
tarsi  are  flattened,  ciliated,  and  arranged  for 
oars ;  in  the  flies,  the  feet  are  provided  with 
pads  and  hooks  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
hang  suspended  from  smooth  surfaces ;  the  an- 
terior limbs  are  often  enlarged,  as  in  the  mole 
crickete^  which  dig  in  the  ground,  and  armed 
with  spines,  as  in  the  mantis,  which  uses  them 
to  seize  its  prey;  in  some  of  the  butterflies  the 
anterior  limbs  are  mere  moments,  useless  as 
means  of  progression.  T!ie  wings  are  mem- 
branous expansions,  rendered  firm  by  solid 
nervures ;  there  are  never  more  than  2  pairs, 
and  one  or  the  other  may  be  wanting ;  in  the 
butterfly  tliey  are  covered  with  a  colored  dust 
co;isisting  of  microscopic  scales;  in  the  beeUes 
the  first  pair  becomes  thick  and  hard,  fonxAg 
the  elytra^  which  cover  and  protect  the  second 

Eair ;  the  wings  are  sometimes  half  membranous^ 
sdf  corneous,  at  others  divided  into  barbed 
plumules,  or  wanting  and  replaced  by  the  knob- 
like balancers.  The  legs  and  wings  are  moved 
by  striated  muscles,  attached  directly  to  the  cu- 
taneous skeleton;  those  of  the  wmgs  of  the 
diptera  have  their  fibrillss  separable  into  series 
of  disks,  the  astonishing  rapidity  of  their  move- 
ments being  dependent  on  alternate  contraction 
and  relaxation.  The  abdomen  is  composed  of 
rings  movable  upon  each  other,  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  9 ;  they  bear  in  the  perfect  insect 
neither  legs  nor  wings,  but  are  provided  with 
various  appendages  usefulin  the  economy  of  the 
animal,  as  the  delicate  bristles  of  the  ephemera, 
the  nippers  of  the  earwig,  the  spring  of  tl\e 
podurella,  the  sting  of  the  bee  and  wasp,  and 
the  ovipositor  of  the  grasshopper  and  the  ich- 
neumons. Beside  the  antenna,  the  palpi  about 
the  mouth,  the  end  of  the  suctorial  tube,  the 
ovipositor,  and  the  feet  in  some  instances,  are 
delicate  organs  of  touch;  the  tongue,  when 
present,  as  in  bees  and  files,  is  undoubtedly  the 
seat  of  an  acute  sense  of  taste.    Though  insects 


apparently  perceive  by  the  sense  of  smell  what 
food  is  proper  for  themselves  or  their  young, 
the  seat  of  tiiis  sense  has  not  been  satisfiictorily 
determined ;  Dnm^ril  and  Guvier,  reasoning  from 
analogy,  concluded  that  it  was  placed  at  the 
openings  of  the  respiratory  trachees ;  Huber,  from 
his  experiments  on  bees,  placed  it  in  the  mouth, 
Kirby  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  head  or  the 
nose,  and  others  in  the  antenna  and  palpi.  Hear- 
ing is  acute  in  many  insects ;  the  shrilling  of 
the  locust,  the  tick  of  the  deathwatch,  the  song 
of  the  cricket,  &c.,  would  be  useless  unless  they 
could  be  heard  by  their  companions;  in  the 
orthoptera  especiuly  an  auditory  apparatus  is 
connected  with  the  stigmata  of  the  thorax  and 
the  anterior  legs ;  the  sense  has  also  been  placed^ 
inward  at  the  base  of  the  antenna.  The 
sounds  of  insects  are  produced  by  the  friction 
of  one  part  of  the  external  skeleton  on  another, 
by  the  vibration  of  special  organs,  or  by  a  par- 
ticular soniferous  apparatus,  always  due  to  the 
action  of  voluntary  muscles  and  unconnected 
with  the  respiratory  system;  the  buzzing  of 
files  seems  to  depend  on  the  rapid  vibrations 
of  the  thorax  during  flight  and  on  the  passage 
of  air  through  the  thoracic  stigmata,  perhaps 
intensifled  by  the  motions  of  the  wings  them- 
selves ;  some  beetles  produce  a  sharp  sound  by 
rubbing  the  last  abdominal  segments  against  the 
curved  points  of  the  wing  covers,  or  the  thoracic 
rings  against  each  other;  the  sounds  of  butter- 
flies and  of  the  death's  head  moth  are  referred 
to  friction  of  the  hips  together,  and  to  various 
causes  not  at  all  satisfactory ;  the  special  so- 
niferous apparatus  of  the  cricket,  grasshopper, 
harvest  fly,  and  locust,  is  described  under  each 
title  respectively.  The  nervous  system  oonsbts 
of  a  bram  and  spinal  cord ;  the  former  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  ganglia  which  embrace  the  oaso- 
phagus,  and  is  situated  in  the  Istf^egment;  the 
spinal  cord  is  made  up  generally  of  a  double 
series  of  ganglia  united  by  l^^^Si^^^^^^^  cords,  in 
number  corresponding  to  that  of  the  segments 
of  the  body;  the  8  ^oraoio  ganglia  are  much 
the  largest,  and  from  them  are  given  off  the 
nerves  to  the  legs  and  wings.  The  alimentary 
canal  is  generally  complicated  and  more  or  less 
convoluted ;  it  consists  of  a  pharynx,  oosopha- 
gus,  1st  stomach  or  crop,  2d  or  gizard  with 
muscular  waUs  for  trituration,  8d  or  chylific 
ventricle  of  soft  and  delicate  texture,  a  small 
intestine,  csdcum,  and  rectum ;  as  in  the  higher 
animals,  it  is  shortest  in  the  carnivorous  mmi- 
lies,  and  very  long  in  the  vefletable  feeders ;  it 
is  kept  in  place  by  numerous  fine  trachea  which 
envelope  its  whole  extent ;  in  the  sucking  in- 
sects there  is  also  a  sucking  stomach  opening 
tcom  the  cssophagus,  into  which  the  fluid  food  is 
flrst  taken,  as  in  the  1st  stomach  of  ruminants. 
The  anus  opens  on  the  last  segment,  except  in 
some  non-feeding  pupse^  in  which  both  it  and 
the  mouth  are  wanting ;  the  salivary  glands  are 
well  devdoped,  opening  into  the  pharynx ;  the 
villosities  of  the  8d  stomach  seem  to  secrete  a 
gastric  Juice,  the  biliary  secretion  being  poured 
mto  this  cavity ;  the  oflElce  of  a  liver  is  per- 
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formed  by  csdoal  appendages  lying  upon  fhe 
ventride ;  omllar  organs  on  the  small  intestine 
sometimes  perform  the  offioe  of  a  pancreas.  An 
adipose  tassne  is  fonnd  in  all  insects,  espedally 
toward  the  end  of  the  larva  state,  gradnaUy 
disappearing  in  the  perfect  condition,  freely 
traversed  by  trachean  branches;  the  fatty  con- 
tents are  intimately  connected  with  the  functions 
of  nntrition.  The  circnlatory  system  consists 
of  a  contractile  chambered  dorsal  vessel  which 
serves  as  a  heart,  and  a  cephalic  aorta  which 
oondacts  the  blood  into  the  body ;  the  blood 
moves  from  behind  forward,  and  passes  from  the 
aorta  all  over  the  system,  forming  regular  cnr* 
rents  without  vascular  walls,  and  returning  as 
•venous  blood  to  the  lateral  vessels;  the  blood 
is  usually  a  colorless  liquid,  contfuning  a  few 
small  oval  corpuscles.  Respiration  is  carried 
on  by  a  system  of  trachess  spread  through  the 
entire  body,  which  open  externally  by  stigmata, 
and  admit  air  either  directly  or  by  means  of 
lamelliform  or  tubular  prolongations  which  have 
been  compared  to  branchiffi;  they  divide  into 
branches^  gradually  becoming  smaller,  ending 
csBcally,  so  that  the  air  passes  out  by  the  same 
way  that  it  enters.  The  branchial  trachese  are 
found  in  certdn  aquatic  larv»  and  pupsd,  and 
never  in  the  perfect  insect ;  they  do  not  commu- 
nicate externally,  but  the  air  is  received  by  en- 
dosmosis  and  exosmosis.  The  stigmata  of  the 
pulmonary  tracheie  are  usually  bordered  with  a 
fringe  of  hairs,  and  can  be  opened  and  shut  by 
internal  muscles,  whose  action  gives  to  the  ab> 
domen  of  many  insects  well  marked  movements 
of  respiration ;  there  is  generally  a  pair  on  the 
upper  portion  of  the  interstices  between  each 
ring,  beinff  wanting  between  the  head  and  pro- 
thorax  and  the  last  2  abdominal  segments;  the 
trachesB  are  often  dilated  into  large  reservoirs 
of  air.  Besp^ation  is  very  active  in  insects, 
and  performed  by  the  movements  of  the  abdom- 
inal segments ;  they  require  a  great  deal  of  air, 
and  are  very  quickly  asphyxiated  by  deprivation 
of  oxygen;  though  not  producing  muon  animal 
heat  ordinarily,  sometimes,  as  in  the  bees  when 
hived,  the  respiration  is  accelerated  and  their 
temperature  perceptibly  elevated.  The  ^enom- 
enon  of  phosphorescence  has  been  sufficiently 
explamed  in  the  articles  Fibxflt  and  Qlow- 
WoBM.  The  Malpighian  vessels,  which  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  biliary,  are  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  urinary  organs,  secreting  uric  acid 
products ;  they  are  small  tubes,  more  or  less  long 
and  convoluted^  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish 
color,  and  open  mto  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  stomach.  Many  insects  have  secretory  fol- 
licles Just  under  the  skin,  whose  ducts  open  be- 
tween the  segments  or  between  the  joints  of  the 
limbs,  or  by  the  side  of  the  anus ;  the  fluid 
secreted  is  generally  of  a  disagreeable  odor,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  bugs,  very  fetid.  The  fe- 
males in  many  of  the  hymmoptera^  as  the  bees 
and  wasps,  have  a  ^andular  apparatus  in  the 
anal  region,  which  secretes  an  irritating  poison 
introduced  into  the  tissues  of  their  enemies  by 
their  hollow  stings.    Most  insects  undergoing  a 


complete  metamorphosis  have  in  their  larva 
state  silk  organs,  whose  secretion  they  uae  in 
the  formation  of  their  cocoons  and  webe;  tfaey 
consist  of  2  long,  flexuous  tubes  on  the  side  of 
the  body,  continuous  in  fhmt  with  2  snuJl  ex- 
cretorv  ducts  opening  on  the  under  Up ;  in  a  few 
the  silk  is  roun  from  a  spinneret  projecting  fsoei 
the  anus ;  tne  wax-secreting  i^paratos  has  been 
described  under  Bbb.  The  sexes  are  distinet, 
and  the  females  often  differ  gre«tly  frvm  the 
males,  as  in  the  glow-worm;  among  the  bees 
and  ants  the  females  are  much  lees  nnmerDOB 
than  the  males,  and  cer^dn  individuals  of  neitho' 
sex,  or  neuters,  do  the  work  and  protect  the 
colony.  Most  insects  lay  eggs,  though  a  few, 
like  tiie  aphides^  are  viviparous;  by  means  of 
an  ovipositor  many  introduce  their  eggs  into  a 
deep-seated  nidus,  in  or  near  which  the  young 
can  find  the  food  suited  for  them,  ahnoet  ^ways 
different  from  that  required  by  the  parents. 
There  are  generally  2  symmetrical  ovaries  and 
testes,  situated  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  8 
oviducts  unitinff  into  a  eongle  one  at  the  poste- 
rior end  of  the  body.  In  the  article  A^bob  will 
be  found  an  account  of  the  remarkable  repro- 
duction of  females  only  for  several  generatMiDs» 
which  in  their  turn  reproduce  viviparonaly  and 
without  direct  intercourse  with  the  males. — In 
their  progress  to  maturity  insects  change  their 
skins  many  times,  and  many  of  them  mider^go 
transformations  as  singular  as  those  already 
mentioned  in  the  firogs;  on  coming  from  the 
egg  they  are  very  different  fh)m  their  parents  and 
from  their  pupa  forms.  Before  arriving  at  thor 
perfect  state  toey  usually  pass  throng^  the  larva 
and  pupa  form,  which  may  be  entirely  diffisent, 
or  vary  chiefly  in  the  develo^ent  of  wings, 
according  as  uie  metamorphons  is  complete  or 
not  Insects  with  complete  metamorphoeifl  when 
th^  leave  the  egg  or  are  in  the  larva  state  are 
more  or  less  worm-like,  with  an  elongated  soft 
body  divided  into  movable  rings,  nonnaOy  IS 
in  number,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  wiUi- 
out  feet;  in  no  respect  do  they  reeemble  the 
parents ;  the  eyes  are  generally  ample,  and  ocea- 
sionaUy  absent ;  the  mouth  is  almost  always  arm- 
ed with  jaws  for  chewing,  even  in  insects  whidi 
are  sucldng  in  the  perfoct  state ;  these  larvce  are 
called  caterpillars  or  maggots,  according  to  their 
size,  form,  and  habitat.  After  remaining  in  tins 
state,  either  in  the  water,  in  the  air,  or  under 
ground,  a  certain  length  of  time,  varymg  a<y 
cording  to  the  species,  and  undergoing  sevenl 
moults,  rudimentary  wings  form  under  the  skin, 
and  they  change  mto  nymphs,  chiysalidsi  or 
pupfld ;  the  larval  condition  pez«sts  sometimes 
for  several  months,  as  from  the  antonm  to  tiie 
following  summer,  and  in  the  case  of  the  har- 
vest fly  for  a  much  longer  period.  Larvaa  are 
generally  voracious  and  active,  but  nymphs  are 
as  generally  motionless  and  do  not  eat ;  some- 
times the  larval  skin  hardens  into  a  shell-like 
covering  for  the  nymph ;  at  others  a  thin  invest- 
ing pelTide  applied  to  the  body  permits  the 
animal  to  be  seen  through  it.  Befcne  undeigo- 
ing  this  change  the  larva  often  prepares  a  sbel- 
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ter,  making  a  ooooon  of  sQk  seerdted  hj  itself; 
the  nymph  may  be  suspended  from  a  twig  by 
silken  filaments  or  concealed  in  some  erevioe. 
In  the  nymph  state  growth  rapidly  takes  place, 
and  the  form  of  the  future  insect  is  gradually 
assumed.  The  metamorphosea  are  easify  studied 
in  the  common  caterpillarsi  the  bee,  the  mos- 
quito, the  fly,  and  the  silkworm.  The  life  of  tiie 
perfect  insect  is  diort,  enduring  at  most  for  the 
summer  months,  until  the  work  of  reproduction 
is  completed;  in  the  ephemera  the  adult  state 
continues  for  a  few  hours  only,  an  emblem  of  the 
transitorinesB  of  earthly  pleasures.  As  instances 
of  incomplete  metamor]>ho6i8  may  be  mentioned 
the  codroaoh,  the  cricket^  the  ffrasshopper, 
and  other  orthoptera^  in  which  the  larva  diners 
from  the  perfect  insect  principally  in  the  ab- 
sence of  wmgs.  For  further  details  on  larvie 
and  pups,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Oatkrpil- 
LAs,  Ohbtsaub,  and  the  yarious  insects  in  their 
respective  order.  As  insects  furnish  food  for  a 
great  variety  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  ani- 
mals, their  extermination  would  ensue  were  it 
not  for  their  astonishing  fecundity,  paralleled 
only  in  the  case  of  fishes;  a 'female  termitei 
(ant)  has  been  estimated  to  lay  about  90,000 
eggs  in  a  day ;  the  queen  bee  deposits  between 
5,000  and  6,000,  the  common  ant  about  1,000 
less,  the  wasp  about  8,000 ;  a  posterity  of  1,000 
in  one  generation  is  common ;  in  the  silkworm 
the  average  is  500 ;  jhe  beetles  are  far  less  pro- 
lifia  R^umur  observed  850  young  ones  de- 
veloped from  the  numerous  eggs  of  a  moth 
(phakmaymanj  of  which  died  as  caterpilUrs, 
so  that  only  65  females  reached  the  perfect 
state ;  these  were  calculated  to  produce  the  fol- 
lowing year  22,750,  which  in  the  next  would 
produce  1,500,000.  A  single  plant  louse  (aphis% 
which  brings  forth  a  numerous  progeny,  but 
only  one  at  a  time,  according  to  tne  above  au- 
thor's calculation,  would  produce  in  the  5th 
generation  about  6,000,000,000,  the  great-great- 
grandmother  laying  eggs  when  the  0th  member 
of  her  descendants  is  capable  of  roprodnction 
without  contact  with  the  male. — The  muscular 
activity  of  insects  is  very  great,  whether  in 
leu>ing,, swimming,  flying,  digging,  or  carrying 
weights ;  no  mammal  can  leap  in  proportion  so 
high  or  so  ftur  as  the  flea,  to  a  distance  more 
than  200  times  the  length  of  its  own  body ;  no 
bird  has  a  facility  of  motion,  and  a  rapidity  and 
endurance  of  flight,  comparable  to  those  of  in- 
secta.  The  wings  of  the  butterfly  have  been 
found  to  display  the  struoturo  ascertained  by 
civil  engineers  to  combine  the  greatest  lightness 
with  the  greatest  strength ;  in  the  nervuro  of 
the  wing,  as  in  the  strongest  beam,  the  utmost 
possible  material  is  thrown  into  the  flanges,  and 
the  upright  support  is  as  thin  as  practicable ;  in 
the  koUow  nervnres  we  have  two  flanges  oon- 
nected  by  the  thin  membrane  of  the  wing,  and 
the  strongest  nervuro  at  or  near  the  anterior 
edge.  The  apparatus  by  which  many  insects 
wfdk  upon  perpendicular  surfaces  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Flt.  The  larva  of  the  ant 
lion  digs  its  sand  pit,  and  the  fossorial  wasp  a  hole 


for  its  eggs,  in  a  verv  short  time;  a  few  anti 
aro  strong  enough  to  drag  from  their  hill  a  large 
caterpillar ;  a  few  burying  beetles  will  place  a 
mole  under  the  earth  in  an  hour,  a  feat  equiva- 
lent to  as  many  men  burying  a  large  whale  in  the 
same  space  of  time ;  the  gadfly  is  faster  than  the 
fleetest  horse;  a  humble  oee  has  been  known  to 
distance  a  steam  carriage  going  at  the  rate  of 
20  miles  an  hour,  and  a  dragon  fly  to  lead  a 
swallow  a  weary  chase  of  an  hour,  and  at  last 
escape.  Elrby  and  Spence  give  a  multitude  of 
details  on  this  interestmg  subject  The  instincts 
of  insects,  which  sometimes  closely  border  upon 
intelligence,  aro  very  remarkable,  and  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  most  su- 
peHficial  observer.  Insects  apparontiy  aoquiro 
knowledge  from  experience,  possess  the  faculty 
of  memory,  and  are  able  to  communicate  their 
purposes  to  their  fellows;  they  eviuce  great 
sagacity  in  their  methods  of  procuring  food  and 
in  defending  themselves  against  theur  enemies; 
their  devices  for  entrapping  proy  are  very  inge- 
nious; to  escape  their  enemies,  some  feign  death, 
and  others  conceal  themselves,  fight  bravely 
with  their  jaws  and  stings,  and  emit  a  nauseous 
odor  or  corrosive  juices.  As  examples  of  in- 
sect instincts  we  need  only  mention  those  of 
the  bee,  wasp,  and  ant  in  constructing  their 
habitations,  of  the  silkworm,  of  the  catorpillara 
(like  tortrix  and  the  clothes  moth),  which  roll 
up  leaves  or  wooUy  materials  for  tiieir  protec- 
tion, of  insects  which  unite  in  communities  for 
mutual  protection  and  support,  and  of  those 
which  lay  their  eggs  on  substances  most  proper 
for  their  young,  which  they  will  never  see,  and 
which  feed  on  matters  entirely  differont  from 
their  parents  (as  the  wasps).  In  their  adaptetion 
of  these  instincts  to  accidental  ciroumstanoes, 
they  approach  very  near  to  intelligent  acts.  In- 
sects have  many  passive  means  of  avoiding  their 
enemies  in  the  form  and  structuro  of  their  bodies, 
and  in  their  rosemblance  in  color  to  the  objects 
on  which  they  live,  whether  ground  or  tree,  as 
in  beeties,  grasshoppers,  the  mantis,  and  many 
bugs  living  on  bark ;  the  larvn  of  tortoise 
beeties  are  spiny,  others  are  hairy,  and  conse- 
quentiy  avoided  by  insectivorous  birds ;  beside 
these,  the  hardness  of  integument  and  tenacity 
of  life  are  important  means  of  defence.  The 
continuance  of  the  species  is  secured  by  the 
strong  sexual  impulse,  and  by  the  caro  of  the 
female  in  depositing  her  eggs  in  places  whero 
the  future  welfare  of  the  young  will  be  insured ; 
the  life  of  the  insect  generally  ceases  soon  after 
the  period  of  sexual  activity ;  among  the  social 
insects,  the  young  aro  fed  bv  the  neuters  and 
females.  For  details,  see  Kirby  and  Spence's 
"Introduction  to  Entomology.'' — ^The  relations 
of  insects  to  the  rest  of  organic  naturo  are  very 
interesting  and  important.  Most  insects  derive 
their  food  from  the  vegeteble  kingdom,  to  which 
they  aro  both  intjurious  and  beneficial ;  by  their 
simple  agency  not  only  is  a  limit  set  to  the  in- 
crease of  pUmts,  but  their  preservation  is  due 
in  many  instances  to  insect  operations.  My- 
riads of  larv88  feed  upon  the  roots,  leaves,  flow- 
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en,  fhiHs,  wood,  and  seeds  of  plants,  not  spar- 
ing the  grains  and  vegetables  most  nseftu  to 
man ;  tbe  work  of  Dr.  Harris  on  the  "  Insects 
I^jorions  to  Vegetation"  gives  ample  details  on 
this  point  as  fiir  as  tbe  northern  portion  of  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  and  many  of  hia 
observations  are  given  in  this  work  in  the  arti- 
cles relating  to  these  destructive  creatores.  On 
the  other  hand,  fecnndation  in  plants  is  often 
promoted  by  insects;  bntterflies,  bees,  wasps, 
flies,  and  beetles  convey  the  pollen  to  the  female 
organs,  and  thus  impregnation  is  effected  in 
many  cases  where  it  would  otherwise  be  un- 
likely to  occur.  Insects  afford  food  for  each 
other,  for  spiders,  for  many  fresh  water  fidies, 
amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals ;  and 
the  last  two,  with  man  himself,  are  infested 
with  many  parasitic  insects.  (See  Epizoa.) 
The  direct  advantages  derived  from  insects  by 
man  are  not  a  few;  many  larvie  of  beetles, 
grasshoppers,  and  locusts.  South  American  ants, 
&c,  are  occasionally  used  as  food  by  various 
savage  tribes;  the  bee  supplies  honey  and  wax, 
the  eoceu$  manna  and  cochineal,  the  Spanish  fly 
a  well  known  blistering  drug,  the  gall  insects  a 
valuable  astringent,  the  silk- worm  a  most  valu- 
able and  beautiflil  material  for  clothing,  &c. ;  and 
tibe  larva  of  flies  and  many  beetles  are  useAd 
scavengers  in  removing  decomposing  animal  mat- 
ters.— ^Insects  are  found  everywhere,  even  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  (hydrametrada%  but  they 
are  essentially  animals  of  the  air ;  though  a  few 
may  be  seen  in  winter,  most  are  active  only  in 
the  other  seasons  of  the  year;  the  winter  is 
passed  in  a  state  of  hibernation,  either  as  eggs, 
tarv»,  pup89,  or  in  a  few  instances  as  peifect 
insects ;  those  of  tropical  regions  are  the  largest, 
most  numerous,  and  most  gorgeously  arrayed; 
they  have  been  found  within  8  degrees  of  the 
north  pole,  but  their  geographical  distribution 
has  not  as  yet  received  the  attention  it  deserves ; 
some  are  restricted  within  narrow  limits,  while 
others  are  almost  cosmopolite.  Insects  of  a 
former  geological  age  are  found  in  amber,  a  fos- 
sil resin,  in  most  cases  coming  very  near  exist- 
ing forms,  and  sometimes  of  living  genera;  the 
number  of  species  thus  found  Is  considerable, 
and,  though  pertaining  only  to  such  as  dwelt  in 
woods  or  on  trees,  it  may  reasonably  be  con- 
cluded that  then,  as  now,  the  insect  world  was 
exceedingly  well  filled ;  the  beetles  are  well  rep* 
resented,  the  hymenoptera  very  abundant,  the 
lepidoptera  exceedingly  rare,  the  dipt&ra  and 
neuroptera  very  numerous,  the  orthopt&ra  and 
the  Miniptera  not  common.  Insect  impressions 
have  been  described  in  the  calcareous  formsr 
tions,  especially  such  as  might  have  been  made 
by  aquatic  larvsd  and  insects ;  Dr.  Hitchcock 
describes  footmarks  in  the  sandstone  of  the  Con- 
necticut valley,  as  having  been  made  probably 
by  several  genera  of  insects. — ^From  the  above 
remarks  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  study  of 
insect  life  is  of  considerable  importance  to  man; 
they  are  more  numerous  in  species  than  any 
other  animals,  more  brilliant  and  varied  in  their 
colors,  and  display  a  wondeiful  adaptation  of 


straoture  to  their  habits  which  forms  <»ie  ef  the 
strongest  proofs  in  the  chain  of  evidence  of  the 
existence  and  intelligent  ag^cy  of  an  all-wise 
and  benevolent  Creator. — ^For  the  systematie 
dassiflcation  of  insects,  and  the  history  of  the 
science,  see  Esttomoloot. 

INSURANCE,  in  law,  a  contract  whereby  an 
insurer  engages,  for  a  consideration  which  is 
called  a  premium,  to  insure  a  certun  party 
against  loss  of  or  injury  to  certain  property  1^ 
certain  perils.  The  word  peril  here  means  not 
the  danger  but  the  happening  of  the  event 
which  was  feared.  When  the  contract  h  In 
writing,  the  instrument  is  called  a  policy  of 
insurance.  Marine  insurance  is  the  insurance 
of  maritime  property  against  maritime  perih. 
Fire  insurance  is  the  insurance  of  houses  or 
goods  against  fire.  Life  insurance  m^  be  call- 
ed insurance  against  death;  it  is,  however,  a 
contract  to  pay  to  certain  survivors  a  certain 
sum  on  the  death  of  the  party  whose  life  is  in- 
sured. I.  Mabixtb  Iksubancs  was  whdly  un- 
known to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to  ori- 
ental nations.  Chief  Justice  Coke  (B  Rep.  47X 
about  1588,  notices  the  practice  of  insurance 
as  mere  novelty,  and  the  first  English  statute 
which  recognizes  it  is  48  Elizabeth,  c.  12  (1601). 
But  the  66th  section  of  the  laws  of  Wisby  (a 
maritime  code  published,  probably,  about  1250) 
speaks  distinctly  of  it.  Some  suppose  tins  a 
subsequent  interpolation;  but  it  is  at  least  pos- 
sible that  the  practice  of  insurance  was  more  or 
less  common  among  merchants,  even  centuries 
before  it  was  recognized  by  the  law.  It  is,  at 
all  events,  no  older  than  the  dose  of  the  middle 
ages;  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  prominent 
among  the  many  illustrations  of  that  tendency 
to  association  which  is  at  once  the  effect  and 
the  cause  of  our  advancing  civilization.  By 
means  of  insurance  the  resources  of  many  are 
aggregated  for  the  protection  of  each.  Mer- 
chants become  members  of  what  is  often  called, 
and  by  the  universal  practice  of  insurance  be- 
comes, the  mercantDe  community.  Each  one 
pays  over  a  part  of  his  profits,  so  small  as  not 
to  inconvenience  him,  and  thus  obtains  protec- 
tion agi^st  a  loss  which  would  crush  him ;  and 
what  he  pays  helps  to  form  the  fhnd  that  indem- 
nifies others.  Hence,  commerce  is  promoted 
and  developed  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what 
would  otherwise  be  possible,  because  oxter- 
prises  become  not  only  possible  but  prudent  by 
means  of  insurance,  which  without  it  would  be 
so  rash  that  only  the  reckless  would  undertake 
them.  The  whole  law  of  insurance  has  grown 
out  of  the  bunness  of  insurance,  and  has  there- 
fore originated  in  the  sagacity  and  experience  of 
merchants,  courts  doing  very  little  more  than 
adopting  and  enforcing  their  usages.  The  fim- 
damental  principles  of  this  law,  which  wil^help 
us  in  the  adjustment  of  all  particular  cases,  may 
be  learned  from  the  purpose  of  insurance.  Thus, 
it  is  easy  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  insurers 
should  not  be  strict  in  their  requirements,  nor 
rest  upon  technical  defences  and  the  letter  of 
the  law.    But  all  the  losses  paid  by  insurors 
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must  be  paid  out  of  pramiams,  or  the  bnainess 
of  iDsarance  woold  stop;  and  these  premiams 
moat  gprow  higher  as  the  risk  increases;  and 
when  they  get  so  high  as  to  be  mneh  beyond 
the  actoal  risk  incurred  by  prudent  and  sub- 
stantial men  who  take  care  that  their  ships  are 
what  they  should  be,  such  men  will  no  longer 
insure.    Then  the  business  of  insurance  will  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  careless  and  the  unprinci- 
pled, and  then  premiums  nfust  rise  still  further, 
and  the  mischief  in  this  way  confirm  and  enlarge 
itself.    Instead  of  being  upheld  to  commerce, 
insurance  will  then  only  derange  it,  and  be  little 
better  than  legalized  gambling.    Similar  prin- 
ciples wUl  be  seen,  as  we  proceed,  to  be  applica- 
ble to  every  part  of  the  law  of  insurance ;  be- 
oaoae  the  whole  effort  of  the  law  is  to  make  the 
business  of  insurance  prudent  and  satisfactory, 
for  merchants  who  transact  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness honestly  and  carefhlly.    Contracts  of  in- 
soranoe  may  be  made,  generally  speakmg,  by  all 
persons  competent  to  make  ordinary  contracts 
of  business,   formerly  much  business  was  done 
by  iikdividual  insurers,  or  underwriters  as  they 
are  often  termed  from  their  subscribing  the 
policies.   Now,  however,  nearly  if  not  quite  all 
policies  of  insurance,  in  this  country,  are  made 
bv  incorporated  companies.    These  are  of  two 
kinds :  1,  stock  companies,  where  the  stock  is 
owned  by  persons  wno  receive  the  profits  (that 
is.  the  excess  of  premiums  over  losses)  by  way 
or  dividends;  2,  mutual  companies,  where  the 
profits  (deducting  only  the  expense  of  transact- 
ing the  business)  are  &vided  among  the  insured, 
or  so  applied  to  reduce  the  premiums  that  each 
insured  pays  only  the  equivalent  of  his  actual 
risk.    Some  companies,  which  operate  on  the 
mutual  principle,  have  also  a  certain  amount 
of  capital  stock  as  a  basis. — ^Large  volumes  are 
written  about  the  law  of  insurance.    In  this 
article  we  shall  endeavor  to  exhibit  only  a  brief 
and  condensed  statement  of  its  leading  princi- 
ples.   The  contract  of  insurance  ou^ht  always 
to  be  in  writing ;  but  it  may  be  binding  if  only 
oral,  unless  the  insurers  are  an  incorporated 
company,  forbidden  by  their  charter  to  insure 
otherwise  than  in  writing.    An  agreement  to 
insure,  entered  and  subscribed  in  the  usual  way 
in  the  books  of  the  insurers,  would  generally 
be  held  to  be  a  contract  binding  both  parties  to 
the  terms  usual  in  the  common  policies  of  those 
insurers.    And  it  seems  to  be  the  settled  law 
of  the  United  States,  that  a  contract  is  made  by 
letter,  when  either  party,  receiving  a  letter  of 
proposals,  puts  into  the  mul  an  answer  of  ac- 
ceptance, without  having  previously  received  a 
letter  from  the  proposing  party  retracting  his 
proposals.    A  policy  is  a  very  ancient  instru- 
ment, and  is  substantially  the  same  everywhere, 
but  with  special  variations.    It  is  subscribed 
only  by  the  insurers,  but  the  bargain  binds  also 
the  insured,  if  he  accepts  the  policy,  and  puts 
his  property  at  risk  under  it    A  policy  may 
insure  A  specifically,  or  A  *'for  whom  it  may 
oonoern,"  or  use  other  equivalent  words;  and 
the  efiibct  of  these  words  is  to  bring  within 


the  scope  and  benefit  of  the  insurance  every 
person  interested  in  the  property  who  au- 
thorized the  insurance,  and  who  was  contem- 
plated by  A  as  being  insured;  or  who,  being 
so  interested  and  contemplated,  afterward  in 
good  faith  adopts  and  ratifies  the  insurance. 
Sometimes  the  policy  defines  and  exactly  de- 
scribes the  property  insured;  sometimes  it 
leaves  this  undetermined,  but  requires  that  it 
shaU  afterward  be  defined,  in  writing  on  the 
policy,  as  such  or  such  property  aboard  of  such 
or  such  a  ship ;  the  latter  is  called  an  open  or 
running  policy.  Alterations  made  by  agree- 
ment are  valid,  and  are  in  practice  often  made 
and  indorsed  upon  the  policy.  But  a  material 
alteration  by  the  insured,  without  the  assent  of 
the  insurer,  destroys  all  claim  against  the  in- 
surer, and  is  said  to  have  this  effect  although 
made  in  good  faith,  and  with  the  expectation 
of  obtaining  his  consent  An  alteration  by  the 
insurers  without  the  consent  of  the  insured  has 
no  effect  whatever.  If  there  be  a  material  mis* 
take  in  the  policy,  courts  having  equity  powers 
will  sometimes  amend  it  A  policy  of  insur- 
ance is  not  negotiable ;  yet,  if  transferred  for 
value,  in  good  faith,  the  transfer  'may  be  so  fiar 
valid  (if  not  prohibited  in  the  policy  itsdf)  as 
to  give  the  assignee  a  right  to  sue  in  the  name 
of  Uie  insured,  or,  in  some  states,  in  his  own 
name,  but  always  subject  to  any  equitable  de- 
fences which  could  be  made  against  the  in- 
sured. But  an  assiffument  or  transfer  of  the 
property  insured,  before  a  loss,  without  a  cor- 
responding transfer  of  the  policy  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  insurers,  destroys  the  claim  of  the 
insured,  and  gives  none  whatever  to  the  as- 
signee. If  a  loss  has  taken  place,  and  a  claim  to 
indemnity  vested  in  the  insured,  he  may  now 
transfer  Uiis  claim.  The  insurers  have  a  right 
to  choose  whom  they  will  insure  and  whom 
they  will  not ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  be 
made  by  the  insured  against  their  will  to  insure 
a  new  party.  But  if  tiie  bankruptcy  of  the 
insured  transfers  his  property  and  with  it  the 
policy  to  assignees,  tJie  insurers  are  still  held ; 
and  on  the  death  of  an  insured,  the  property 
and  pohoy  go  to  his  legal  representatives. 
Whatever  is  written  on  the  face  or  back  of  the 
policy,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  policy  as  a 
part  of  it,  becomes  a  part  of  it ;  and  so  is  a 
separate  paper,  if  distinctly  made  a  part  by  ref- 
erence which  amounts  to  an  agreement  Pol* 
icies  which  insure  a  person  who  has  no  in^ 
terest  in  the  property,  are  called  wager  policies. 
Formerly  they  were  permitted,  but  are  not  le^ 
or  valid  now  either  here  or  in  England ;  it  being 
a  universal  rule  that  the  insured  must  have 
some  interest  in  the  property,  and  this  interest 
must  be  at  risk.  If  the  policy  be  what  is 
called  an  open  policy,  that  is,  if  the  interest 
be  not  viduc^  therein,  and  a  loss  occurs,  the  in- 
sured proves  his  interest  or  the  value  of  toe  prop- 
erty, and  is  paid  accordingly.  But  the  policy 
may  be  what  is  called  a  valued  policy;  that  is, 
A  may  be  insured  "  $10,000  on  the  ship  Orion, 
valued  at  $20,000.     This  binds  both  partiesi 
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vnleM  there  be  an  oyer  rahution  so  extreme  as 
to  be  frandnlent^  or  to  be  eqaiyalent  to  a  wager 
policy.  If  A  is  insured  as  above  and  the  sEip 
to  totally  lost,  he  receives  |10,000 ;  bnt  if  the 
ship  is  partially  lost,  or  iiyored  to  say  one  half 
of  ner  value,  tiien  he  receives  $5,000;  because 
by  causing  himself  to  be  insorea  only  half  of 
her  agreed  valne  he  is  considered  as  standing 
his  own  insorer  for  the  other  half.  Bat  if  he  be 
insured  a  round  sum,  without  any  valuation,  he 
will  receive  the  whole  amount  insured,  pro- 
vided he  can  show  that  he  has  lost  so  much  by 
a  peril  insured  against — ^The  subiects  of  marine 
insurance  are  four:  the  ship,  the  cargo,  the 
freight  which  the  ship  may  earn,  and  the  pro- 
fits upon  the  cargo.  Either  may  be  valued; 
but  it  is  common  to  value  a  ship,  and  not  so 
common  to  value  either  of  the  other  interests. 
If  soods  are  valued,  it  is  perhaps  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  the  profits,  by  including  them  in  the 
valuation  of  the  goods,  without  insuring  the 
profits  under  that  narbe.  It  is  not  very  com- 
mon to  insure  profits  by  themselves;  but  when 
this  IB  done,  they  are  usually  valued,  although 
this  is  not  necessary.  If  valued,  and  the  goods 
are  lost,  the  English  courts  require  proof  that 
they  would  have  made  some  profit.  In  the 
United  States  the  courts  consider  the  loss  of 
goods  as  implying  the  loss  of  some  profits,  and 
the  valuation  settles  the  amount — ^Any  kind  of 
interest  will  support  an  insurance,  if  it  be  such 
that  a  loss  of  the  property  will  bring  on  the 
insured  direct  pecuniary  loss.  Any  bailee  of 
the  property  (or  one  having  possession  of  it) 
may  insure  it  if  he  have  any  interest  in  it  or 
responsibility  for  it  If  the  property  be  mort- 
gaged, both  mortg^geor  and  mortgagee  have  an 
insurable  interest  in  it;  so  have  factors  on  com- 
mission (or  commission  merchants),  consignees, 
agents  having  possession,  or  carriers.  The  owner 
of  the  ship  acquires  an  insurable  interest  in  the 
fireight  it  will  carry  as  soon  as  he  has  received 
the  goods  of  another  to  be  carried,  or  has  pur- 
chased goods  to  be  carried  in  his  own  ship,  or 
has  made  a  distinct  and  obligatory  contract 
with  some  one  to  ship  them,  and  his  vessel  is 
at  or  on  the  way  to  a  port  to  receive  them. 
The  contract  of  insurance  is  wholly  void  if  the 
interest  insured  be  illegal ;  or  if  a  material  and 
inseparable  part  of  the  contract  or  transaction 
is  illegal;  or  if  it  distinctly  contemplates  an 
illegal  use  of  that  which  is  insured.  But  by 
ill^al  is  meant  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  where  the  contract  is  made  and  is  to  be 
enforced.  Thus,  an  insurance  in  America,  to 
eover  goods  intended  to  be  smugded  into  Eng- 
land, would  not  be  void  in  America,  but  would 
be  in  England.  Some  contracts  of  insurance 
are  prohibited  by  the  mere  policy  of  the  law ; 
thus,  a  mariner  cannot  make  a  valid  insurance 
of  his  wages,  because  it  is  important  that  he 
should  feel  the  danger  of  losing  them  if  the 
ship  be  lost— The  subject  of  warranties  in 
marine  insurance  is  very  important  These 
are  promises  of  the  insured  that  certain  things 
exist  or  do  not  exists  or  shall  be  or  shall  not  be 


done;  and  if  the  promise  is  broken  the  eootoad 
is  void,  whether  the  promise  is  material  or  not, 
and  whether  the  breach  of  the  prranise  be  the 
£&ult  of  the  insured  or  not  And  thoy  moat  be 
exactly  complied  with ;  *^  nothing  tantamoont 
will  do,''  said  Lord  Mansfield.  But  the  war- 
ranty will  still  be  construed  reasonably,  and 
according  to^the  usage  of  merchants  and  in- 
surers, and  the  honest  and  actual  intention  of 
the  parties.  The  warranty  may  be  express  or 
implied  by  law.  If  express,  it  must  be  written 
on  or  in  the  policy,  or  by  distinct  referenoe 
made  a  part  of  it  Any  distinct  aaeertioD 
amounts  to  a  warranty ;  if  the  ship  be  described 
as  '^  the  American  ship  Flying  Cloud,"  this  is  a 
warranty  that  she  is  American.  Express  war- 
ranties are  most  usually :  1,  of  ownership ;  % 
of  national  character ;  8,  of  the  lawftdneas  o£ 
tiie  goods  or  voyage ;  4u  of  the  taking  of  con- 
voy ;  5,  of  the  time  of  sailing.  Of  theee  we 
pause  upon  the  last  only,  to  say  that,  after  some 
uncertamty,  it  ia  now  clear  that  a  ship  sails 
when  she  casts  off  her  fastenings  or  weighs 
anchor  and  moves  at  all  upon  her  way,  with 
the  intention  of  going  on  at  once,  althon^ 
she  be  accidentally  and  compulsorily  arrested 
and  delayed  almost  at  once.  If  the  warranty 
be  to  saol  from  a  certain  port,  or  coast^  or 
island,  that  is  not  satisfied  by  sailing  from  it 
with  the  purpose  of  immediate  return,  or  going 
fi*om  one  part  of  the  coast  or  island  to  another. 
There  are  also  some  implied  warranties;  but 
by  far  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  uni- 
versal warranty  of  seaworthiness.  Every  per- 
son who  proposes  to  insurers  to  insure  his  snip, 
engages  and  warrants  that  his  ship  is  in  ev^ 
respect  in  a  safe  and  suitable  condition  to  en- 
counter all  common  perils  and  dangers  on  the 
voyage  or  in  the  place  where  she  is  to  be  white 
under  insurance.  The  insurers  may  expressly 
waive  this  warranty,  but  this  is  very  seldom 
done ;  and  wherever  it  exists,  there  it  is  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  obligation  of  the 
insurance;  that  is  to  say,  if  this  warranty  be 
not  performed  or  complied  with,  the  insorance 
never  attaches.  The  insurance  is  eanally  avoid- 
ed by  unseaworthiness,  although  tnis  was  un- 
known, and  indeed  could  not  be  known,  to  the 
insured. — ^What  seaworthiness  is,  or  requires, 
can  never  be  exactly  defined  in  its  detiuls  by 
law.  because  tlie  changes  and  improvements  in 
navigation  are  continuaUy  introducing  new 
things  and  making  them  necessary.  In  general^ 
the  vessel  insured  must  be  all  that,  acconSing  to 
the  common  usage  among  merchants^  is  reouisite 
to  enable  that  vessel  to  encounter  tne  orainaiy 
perils  it  must  expect  while  insured.  Seawor- 
thiness is  one  thing  for  a  long  voyage,  another 
for  a  short  voyage,  and  still  another  if  the  ship 
is  to  remiun  in  port  It  requires  reasonable 
soundness  and  strength  in  materiala,  and  a  full 
equipment  of  all  appurtenances  and  implements 
which  are  necessary  to  the  ship,  with  a  proper 
master,  officers,  and  crew,  and  proper  ps^rs. 
If  the  ship  be  seaworthy  at  the  beginning,  so 
that  the  policy  attaches,  the  law  may  not  be 
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qtdte  settled  as  to  the  efifootof  a  snbsecraent  un- 
seaworthiness. It  oertainl  J  has  no  eflfeot  upon 
a  previonB  loss :  and  we  consider  the  hotter  role  ' 
to  he,  that  it  only  sospends  hat  does  not  destroy 
the  insnranoe.  Thns  if  a  ship  loses  her  hest 
ho  wer  andior,  this  has  no  effect  upon  a  previons 
loss,  nor  npon  a  loss  that  occnrs  hefore  the  an- 
dior  can  he  replaced.  If  the  yessel  reaches  a 
port  where  she  might  replace  the  anchor,  and 
«aoes  not)  and  sails  and  meets  with  a  loss,  nearly 
fdl  agree  tJbat  the  insorers  are  discharged ;  hnt 
some  authorities  hold  the  insurers  liahle  for  a 
loss  occorring  daring  such  an  unseaworthiness, 
if  tiie  loss  he  not  oaoied  hy  ii  If  at  a  sahseqnent 
port  she  replaces  her  anchor,  and  afterward,  he- 
ing  seaworthy,  she  meets  with  an  injary,  we  hold 
that  the  insorers  would  he  liahle,  although  this 
may  not  he  certain. — ^Another  implied  warranty 
is,  that  there  shall  be  no  false  representations, 
and  no  ooncealment  of  material  facts ;  for  if  there 
he  either  of  these,  the  policy  does  not  attach. 
In  t^e  law  of  insurance,  that  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion, which,  however  made,  tends  materially 
to  ohtain  for  the  utterer  a  contract  which  other- 
wise would  not  he  made,  or  better  terms  than 
would  otherwise  he  granted.  Concealment  is 
the  suppression  of  a  material  circumstance,  for 
the  same  purpose.  Such  misrepresentation  or 
ooncealment  discharges  the  insurers,  although 
made  unintentioDally  and  only  through  mistake ; 
but  it  has  not  this  effect  if  withdrawn  hefore  the 
policy  is  made,  or  if  it  ceases  to  he  material 
Defore  the  risk  begins.  If  the  representation 
relate  tQ  the  future,  a  future  compliiGmce  with  it' 
is  as  necessary  as  a  present  compliance  with  a 
present  representation.  The  insured  is  bound 
to  communicate  not  only  ascertained  facts,  hut 
all  intelligence,  and  even  rumors,  i(  they  are 
such  as  may  reasonably  enter  into  the  estimate 
of  the  risk;  but  he  is  not  bound  to  disclose 
what  are  merely  his  own  hopes  or  fears,  nor 
such  matters  of  general  information  or  public 
notoriety  as  are  likelv  to  be  as  well  known  to 
one  person  as  to  another ;  nor  any  thing  which 
the  insurers  already  know;  nor  any  thing  ex- 
pressly provided  for  in  the  policy.  A  substantial 
compliance  with  a  representation  is  suflScient 
although  it  be  not  so  exact  as  would  be  required 
in  the  case  of  an  express  warranty. — ^As  nothing 
prevents  the  parties  from  making  what  agree- 
ment they  choose,  they  sometimes  omit,  or  ex- 
pressly except,  certain  risks ;  or  the  insured  war- 
rants against  them,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  causes 
minffle  to  produce  a  loss,  some  of  which  are  in- 
sured against  and  some  are  not,  it  may  be  very 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  insurers  are 
liable.  There  are  many  such  eases.  The  gen- 
eral rule  is :  CauKt  praxma,  nan  remota  Meeta- 
tur.  But  even  then  it  becomes  difficult  to  Know 
what  is  a  proximate  cause,  and  what  is  a  remote 
cause.  Here  also  the  general  rule  maybe  given; 
it  is,  that  insurers  are  not  liable  for  any  effects 
of  a  peril  against  which  they  insure,  excepting 
those  which  are  the  natural,  direct,  and  imme- 
diate efBbcts  thereofl    One  way  in  which  insur- 


ers seek  to  guard  against  this  question,  is  by, 
having  a  long  list  of  what  are  c  Jled  memoran* 
dum  articles  inserted  in  their  policy,  or  referred 
to  in  it  These  are  grain,  hides,  and  other  per- 
ishable things,  which  are  likely  to  be  injured 
somewhat,  either  by  slight  causes,  or  without 
external  causes;  and  it  is  provided  that  the  in- 
surers shall  not  be  answerable  for  these,  unless 
there  is  a  total  loss,  or  a  certain  large  loss,  or 
unless  the  loss  be  caused  by  stranding;  for  in 
eitiier  of  these  events,  it  will  be  probable  that 
the  loss  is  caused  by  a  peril  insured  against. — 
Another  implied  warranty  of  the  insured  is,  that 
there  shall  he  no  deviation ;  and  this  is  an  im- 
portant rule,  and  has  caused  much  litigation. 
It  means,  primarily,  that  the  ship  shall  go  by 
the  direct  and  usual  course  to  the  place  whither 
she  is  bound.  It  means  also,  by  construction 
and  usage,  not  only  that  there  shall  be  no  de- 
parture from  the  proper  course,  but  no  unneces- 
sary delay,  or,  more  extensively,  no  material 
departure  from  or  change  in  the  risks  insured 
against,  not  Justified  by  a  good  cause.  Nor 
need  this  chanffe  increase,  the  risk,  for  the  par- 
ties have  a  rigiit  to  hold  each  other  to  their 
agreement  &ere  may  be  deviation  while  a 
ship  is  in  port,  or  where  no  particular  voyage  is 
indicated,  the  insurance  being  on  time ;  and  the 
rule  concerning  deviation,  like  nearly  all  those  of 
the  law  of  marine  insurance,  is  equaQy  in  force 
in  the  lake  and  river  navigation  of  this  country 
as  in  its  ocean  commerce.  The  effect  of  devia- 
tion is  to  discharffe  the  insurers  altogether  from 
all  subsequent  risks.  If,  when  a  deviation  ceases, 
all  subseauent  risks  are  precisely  the  same  as 
they  woiud  have  been  had  the  deviation  not 
taken  place,  the  obligation  of  the  insurers  might 
revive ;  but  tiiis  can  rarely  be  the  case,  llie 
most  usual  deviation  is  still  that  which  was 
originally  the  only  one,  viz.,  a  departure  from 
the  proper  coarse  of  the  voyage ;  and  the  pro- 
per course  is  the  usual  course,  or,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  usage,  the  obviously  direct  and  safe 
course.  There  are  cases  where  a  slight  devia- 
tion discharges  the  insurers ;  but  it  must  have 
some  reality  and  effect.  Delay  in  commencing 
or  in  prosecuting  a  voyage  may  be  a  deviation. 
Going  into  a  port  out  of  the  natural  and  proper 
course  is  certainly  one.  Liberty  is  often  given 
on  the  policy  "to  enter"  such  a  port,  or  "touch 
at,''  or  "stop  and  trade  at,"  or  otherwise  as 
the  parties  may  agree;  but  such  a  liberty  is 
usually  construed  very  strictiy.  A  deviation 
does  not  discharge  the  insurers,  unless  it  be 
voluntary.  Any  necessity,  as  for  repairs  or 
provisions,  or  to  save  life,  or  to  avoid  a  peril, 
justifies  so  much  deviation  as  it  requires.  A 
mere  intent  to  deviate  has  not  the  effect  of  de- 
viation. Thus,  for  example,  if  a  vessel  sails 
from  New  York,  insured  on  a  voyage  to  New 
Orleans,  intending  at  a  certun  point  in  her 
course  to  bear  away  for  Havana,  and  is  lost 
before  she  bears  away,  the  insurers  are  held. — 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  consideration 
for  the  contract  of  insurance  is  called  the  pre- 
mium ;  and  this  is  a  small  sum  of  money,  for 
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irhidh,  in  this  conntry,  tbe  insured  or  his  agent 
luaally  gives  his  note  when  the  policy  is  miade 
and  ddivered,  which  is  called  the  premium  note. 
This  premium  is  never  dae  in  fact  nntU  it  be 
earned  hy  the  risk,  for  insnranoe  against  which 
the  premiam  is  paid.  If  this  risk  never  takes 
place,  the  promise  to  pay  the  premiam  cannot  be 
enforced ;  and  if  it  have  been  paid,  the  insnren 
most  repay  it  Hence  it  is  always  in  die  power 
of  the  insnred  to  cancel  the  policy  before  the 
risk  attaches,  by  refodng  to  pat  his  property  nn- 
der  that  risk.  Bat  unless  the  voyage  be  aban- 
doned, a  notice  of  his  wish  to  cancel  the  policy 
has  no  effect  If  the  whole  risk  attaches  to  the 
whole  property  for  any  time  whatever,  no  part 
of  the  premiam  is  retnrnable.  If  the  risk  at- 
taches to  a  severable  part  of  the  property  only, 
a  proportional  part  only  of  the  premiam  is  earn- 
ed, and  the  remainder  is  retarnable.  Olanses 
are  sometimes  inserted  in  policies  defining  cer- 
tain contin^ncies  npon  which  the  preminm  is 
retarnable  m  whole  or  in  part — ^Tne  property 
insnred  shonld  be  described  sufficiently  to  se- 
oure  its  identification ;  but  the  interest  of  the 
insured  need  not  be  described,  as  whether  it  be 
all,  or  half,  or  a  quarter,  or  that  of  an  owner,  a 
mortgagee,  or  a  factor.  Insurance  on  a  ship 
covers  all  tbe  implements  and  appurtenants  ac- 
tually and  properly  used  for  her  navigation,  al- 
though not  strictly  necessary.  An  open  poHoy  on 
the  ^ip  does  not  cover  the  freight ;  but  it  b  com- 
mon to  cover  the  freight  by  a  valuation  of  the 
ahip.  One  who  owns  both  ship  and  cargo  may 
insure  his  '^  freight,'*  and  thereby  cover  what 
his  ship  would  earn  by  carrying  for  another 
owner  that  cargo  for  the  same  distance. — ^The 
insurers  are  never  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  insured,  or  for  the  direct  and  immediate 
consequences  of  those  acts;  but  they  maybe 
for  the  consequences  of  the  acts  or  omissions  of 
the  master  and  crew,  alUiough  they  are  the  ser- 
vants of  the  owner,  but  not  if  their  conduct  was 
in  compliance  with  the  owner's  orders  or  in- 
structions. It  may  be  stated  as  a  universal  rule, 
that  the  insurers  are  liable  only  for  extraor- 
dinary risks ;  for  the  seaworthiness  of  the  ship 
implies  her  competency  to  meet  safely  all  ordi- 
nary risks.  Hence  they  are  not  liable  for  any 
loss  which  shall  be  attributed  to  wear  and  tear, 
or  ordinary  breakage.  So,  too,  insurers  are 
never  liable  for  losses  which  are  the  conse- 
quences of  inherent  defects  or  qualities  oi  the 
property  insured,  unless  these  are  made  active 
and  destructive  by  a  peril  insured  against,  as 
where  henhp  rots  or  lune  takes  fire  from  being 
wet  by  the  effect  of  storm  or  wreck.  If  the 
losses  occur  by  contraband  trade,  or  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  foreign  countries,  this,  we  have 
seen,  does  not  discharge  the  insurers  on  the 
ground  of  illegality ;  but  it  does  discharge  them 
as  a  risk  they  never  undertook,  unless  the  in- 
sured had  previously  to  the  insurance  informed 
them  that  the^  goods  or  ship  would  undergo  this 
risk,  or  the  insurers  knew  this  otherwise. — 
American  policies  commonly  enumerate  the  risks 
against  which  the  insurance  is  made.    They  are 


usually  perils  of  tlie  seft,  fire,  banatrf ,  ti»ft. 
piracy,  arrests,  and  detentions.  A  goMnl 
dause,  '^  all  other  perils,"  is  usually  added,  hi 
is  restricted  by  the  enumeration.  Of  ihm 
perils,  the  first,  "perilsof  the  sea,"  is  by &r  the 
most  important,  and  would  of  itself  iadude  some 
of  the  others.  It  covers  in  general  all  loss  or 
damage  arising  firom  extraordinary  adaon  of 
wind  or  sea,  or  from  inevitable  accideotB  araiig 
from  navigation.  But  no  natural  loaa,  as  for 
example  the  destruction  of  a  ship  throni^  leak- 
age caused  by  worms,  is  a  loss  by  a  poril  (tf  the 
sea.  Collision  is  axeril  of  the  sea.  Tbe  nie 
of  the  sea  is,  that^lyen  two  ships  collide,  if 
neither  be  in  fault,  the  loss  rests  where  it  fidK 
If  one  alone  is  in  fault,  the  whole  loss  rests  on 
him.  If  both  are  in  fault,  the  common  law  courts 
let  the  loss  rest  where  it  &lls;  but  the  eoorta 
of  admiralty  divide  the  loss  equally  between  tbe 
parties.  For  the  loss  a  vessel  suffers  byodli- 
sion,  her  insurers  are  answerable.  It  has  been 
held  that  they  were  liable  for  what  the  yessel 
they  insure  had  to  pay  because  in  fault;  but 
the  later  and  the  better  rule  limits  their  liabfl- 
ity  to  the  loss  actually  sustained.  To  bring  a 
loss  within  the  clause  of  ^'  theft  or  piracy,"  it  is 
said  that  there  must  be  violence,  and  tLat  the 
thieves  must  not  be  the  crew,  unless  thejrire 
in  mutiny ;  but  this  is  not  certun,  and  it  is 
now  common  to  use  the  phrase  "assailiDg 
thieves,'*  in  order  to  limit  the  liability  of  the 
insurers  to  a  loss  from  violence  finom  witboot 
the  ship.  What  is  barratry  hss  been  rnnch 
disputea.  It  is  an  ancient  maritime  term,  and 
may  perhaps  be  best  defined  as  any  wrongfal 
act  of  the  master,  ofiScers,  or  crew,  done 
against  the  owner.  If  it  be  a  wrongfol  act, 
against  him  in  fact,  it  may  be  barratry,  al< 
though  mistakenly  intended  for  his  benefit 
But  it  must  be  against  the  owner  of  tbe  ship, 
and  is  not  barratry  as  against  other  parties  if 
the  act  be  done  by  the  owner's  oomoiasd  or 
with  his  consent  In  American  pohdes  it  is 
now  common  to  add  after  the  word  "  barratry" 
the  words,  "  if  the  insured  be  not  owner  of  the 
ship."  The  effect  of  thia  is,  that  ship  owners 
are  not  insured  against  barratry,  bnt  shippers 
of  goods  are ;  and  uie  reason  is,  that  insorersare 
willing  to  insure  shippers  of  goods  against  the 
misconduct  of  those  tney  do  not  appoint,  and 
cannot  control,  but  are  not  willing  to  insaresbip 
owners  against  the  acts  of  their  own  aervante.- 
The  termini  of  the  voyage  must  always  be  defi- 
nitely stated  (if  the  insurance  be  not  on  tine), 
not  only  to  determine  wheUier  there  be  a  den- 
ation,  but  also  to  show  whether  any  loss  tiiat 
occurs  takes  place  within  the  policy.  ^^^^ 
portant  therefore  to  know  precisely  when  the 
insurance  begins  and  when  it  ceases.  By^ 
words  usually  inserted,  "  lost  or  not  lost,"  the 
insurers  make  themselves  responsible  althoogli 
the  property  be  at  that  time  wholly  lost^po- 
video  the  insured  does  not  know  i^  or  roff» 
known  all  he  knows  about  it  Insurance  » 
and  ftom"  a  place  begins  when  the  property  » 
there  in  a  safe  condition.    Insnnnce  '^tnB 
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a  plaoe  begins  when  the  ship  saik.  English 
and  American  insurers  now  nsnally  insert  a 
clause  in  all  voyage  policies,  that  the  insurance 
continues  "  until  uie  ship  be  arrived  and  moored 
24  hQura  in  safety/'  This  means  safety  from 
the  perils  insured  against,  and  not  the  local 
ones  of  the  port  or  place,  as  unsafe  mooring, 
&c, ;  as  otherwise  it  could  not  cease  while  she 
lies  there.  The  insurers  are  answerable  if  the 
loss  occurs  after  the  policy  expires,  provided  it 
be  the  direct,  immemate,  and  inevitable  effect 
of  an  injury  received  at  a-time  when  tlie  policy 
attaches,  from  a  peril  insured  against — ^Theloss 
may  be  total  or  partial ;  and  a  total  loss  may  be 
actual  or  constructive.  An  actually  total  loss  oc- 
curs when  the  ship  or  goods  are  actually  sub- 
merged, or  destroyed  by  fire  or  some  other  peril, 
so  that  no  part  of  them  of  any  value  survives  and 
is  recoverable.  A  constructive  total  loss,  or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  a  technical  total  loss,  is 
one  in  which  valuable  portions  of  the  property 
survive,  but  are  transferred  to  the  insurers  by 
abandonment,  so  that  the  whole  property  passes 
out  of  the  pomession  of  the  insured,  and  tne  in- 
surers pay  for  the  whole,  and  hold  the  salvage 
(or  property  saved)  as  their  own.  By  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  this  country,  confirmed  by  abun- 
dant abjudication,  the  insured  has  a  right  to 
abandon,  and  thus  convert  a  partial  loss  into  a 
total  loss,  whenever  the  partial  loss  exceeds  one 
half  of  the  value  of  the  property  insured.  But 
our  policies  now  generally,  or  always,  contain 
the  clause  that  there  shall  be  abandonment  onlv 
when  the  partial  loss  exceeds  50  per  cent.,  esti- 
mated as  a  partial  loss.  This  means,  after  a  de- 
duction of  one  third  off.  For  it  is  one  of  the 
practical  rules  to  which  merchants  have  come, 
that  in  every  case  of  partial  loss,  one  third  shall 
be  allowed  as  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  new 
materials  of  repair ;  or,  in  the  common  phrase, 
"one  thnrd  of^  new  for  old.'*  Thus,  if  a  new 
vessel  sails  to-day,  and  to-morrow  loses  her  masts 
and  rigging  so  as  to  require  that  all  her  top 
hamper  should  be  replaced,  and  the  insurers 

Siy  the  cost  of  this^  the  owners  gain  nothing, 
at  if  the  same  ship,  after  spars  and  canvas 
are  nearlv  worn  out,  meets  wiu  the  same  dis- 
aster, and  new  ones  are  supplied,  and  the  in- 
surers pay  the  cost,  the  insured  gains  nearly  all 
that  he  receives,  for  he  lost  very  little  by  the 
disaster.  Merchants  and  insureds,  instead  of 
trying  to  determine  the  proportion  in  each  case, 
wisely  conclude  that  the  average,  one  third  ofi^ 
meets  all  cases  fairly.  By  applying  this  to  the 
case  of  constructive  total  loss^  it  is  plain  that  a 
partial  loss,  to  Justify  abandonment,  must  be 
more  than  76  per  cent. ;  for  one  third  of  76  (26) 
being  taken  ofi^  leaves  60  per  cent.  (For  the 
loss  of  a  ship  by  the  sale  of  the  master,  in  a 
case  of  strict  necessity,  see  Shxpfxho.)  Whether 
the  property  insured  be  ship  or  cargo,  it  is  tiie 
universal  rule,  that  a  loss  where  any  thing  is 
saved  cannot  be  made  total,  excepting  by  trans- 
fer of  salvage  by  abandonment  to  the  insurers ; 
and  the  same  rule  applies  to  all  claims,  rights, 
or  interests  in,  to,  or  about  the  property^  re- 


maining in  or  accruing  to  the  insured.  Thus» 
if  the  msured  lose  by  jettison  or  otherwise  so 
as  to  acquire  a  claim  to  general  averase  con- 
tribution, this  daim  must  be  transferred ;  and 
if  the  insured  have  to  pay  a  general  average 
contribution  caused  by  a  loss  insured  against, 
the  insurers  must  repay  it.  (See  Avbraob,  and 
SmFPtHB,)  There  is  no  especial  form  of  aban- 
donment ;  but  it  must  be  made  by  the  insured 
without  any  unnecessary  delay,  immediately 
upon  learning  the  loss,  and  in  terms  distinctly 
indicating  the  fact  of  their  loss,  and  theur 
transfer  of  all  salvage  by  abandonment,  and 
their  claim  for  a  total  loss.  If  the  abandon- 
ment be  accepted,  it  binds  the  insurers;  but  if 
they  reftise  the  acceptance,  their  refusal  can- 
not impair  the  rights  of  the  insured.  11.  In- 
suRANox  AOAiirsT  FiBX.  The  principles  of  fire 
insurance  are  the  same  with  those  of  marine 
insurance,  excepting  so  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  property  and  of  the  risk  causes  a  differ- 
ence. It  is  only  these  differences  that  we  need 
to  present  Much  the  la^st  amount  of  insur- 
ance against  fire  in  the  ti  nited  States  is  now 
done  by  mutual  insurance  companies ;  and  these 
are  so  numerous,  so  well  regulated  by  the  stat- 
utes of  the  several  states,  and  in  general  so  well 
conducted,  and  the  principle  of  paying  only  what 
the  actual  risk  is  worth  is  so  well  carried  into 
effect)  that  no  person  is  excusable  for  not  pro- 
tectiug  himself  and  his  family  or  creditors  against 
this  loss.  Marine  insurance  is  usually  effected 
throuffh  a  broker;  fire  insurance  usually  by  the 
party  nimself.  He  generally  has  to  sign  a  for- 
mal application,  and  answer  therein  many  ques- 
tions ;  and  the  substantial  truth  of  every  answer 
would  be  taken  as  a  condition  precedent  to  any 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  insurers.  It  is  com- 
mon to  state  in  the  application,  or  policy  itself^ 
that  certain  risks  are  ^^ hazardous,''  and  a  scale 
of  premiums  is  sometimes  given  for  different 
classes  of  property ;  and  it  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance that  the  insured  should  not  deceive  the 
insurers  on  this  point  But  there  must  be  a 
rational  if  not  a  liberal  construction  of  all  these 
rules.  Thus,  if  *^  cotton  in  bales"  is  irepresented 
as  particularly  '^  hazardous,''  a  policy  would  not 
be  avoided  by  the  fact  that  a  person  insured  upon 
a  store  and  goods  had  one  or  two  bales  there  for 
retail.  So  if  "storing"  certain  goods  demands 
an  extra  premium,  having  a  smSl  quantity  for 
home  consumption,  or  even  for  sale,  does  not 
come  within  tne  meaning  of  this  clause.  If  the 
insured  propose  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
premises  insured,  he  should  nwke  this  known 
to  the  insurers,  and,  if  he  can,  obtain  their  leave 
in  writing.  But  we  apprehend  that  mere  alter- 
ations, however  expensive  or  important,  do  not 
of  themselves  avoid  a  policy,  unless  they  are 
such  that  they  increase  the  risk  substantially. 
While  tJie  alterations  are  in  progress,  and  a 
new  risk  exists  from  them,  the  underwriters 
are  discharged  from  liability  ^used  by  a  loss 
arising  from  this  risk,  but  not,  we  think,  if  it 
arises  from  a  cause  wholly  independent  of  the 
risk;  and  if  the  alterations  are  finished,  and  the 
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riflk  not  altered)  they  do  not  affeot  the  insius 
anoe.  It  is  usual  to  proYide  in  the  polioy;  or 
by  the  rules  of  the  company,  for  making  neces- 
sary .or  proper  repairs.  We  think,  where  this 
provision  is  not  made,  that  the  insured  have 
by  law  a  right  to  make  them,  without  affecting 
the  insurance..  But  the  repairs  must  not  in- 
crease the  risk,  as  for  example  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  shingles  for  slates.<-The  law  of  warranty, 
of  representation,  and  of  conoeahnent,  is  much 
the  same  in  fire  insurance  as  in  marine  insur- 
ance. But  some  questions  have  arisen  as  to 
what  part  of  a  description  is  a  continuing  war- 
ranty. K  expressly  prospective,  as  that  water 
tanks  shall  be  kept  iu  an  upper  story,  or  a  cer» 
tfun  watch  maintained,  these  of  course  are  con* 
turning  promises,  and  a  breach  avoids  or  sus- 
pends the  policy.  80  a  description  that  tlie 
Louse  is  lE^ated  would  be  a  continuing  warranty 
that  it  should  remain  slated.  But  a  statement 
that  the  house  stands  '^500  feet  from  any  other 
building,^'  would  not  avoid  the  policy,  if  a  neigh- 
bor should  put  up  a  building  within  lOQ^eet  of 
the  insured.  There  seems  to  be  this  difference 
between  the  two  kinds  of  policies:  a  breach  of 
warranty  avoids  a  marine  policy,  however  in- 
nocent the  insured ;  but  it  seldom  has  this  ef- 
fect upon  a  fire  policy,  unless  there  be  fraud  or 
other  default  on  the  part  of  the  insured.  At 
the  time  of  the  insurance,  the  property  must  be 
in  existence,  and  not  then  on  fire,  or  in  immedi- 
ate danger  from  fire.  Heat  alone,  however  ex- 
cessive, or  however  caused,  or  however  destruc- 
tive, does  not  make  the  insurers  liable  unless 
there  be  fire,  or  ignition.  Hence,  it  is  now  set- 
tled that  a  loss  by  lightning  is  not  a  loss  by  fire, 
unless  the  property  be  lost  by  ignition  caused 
by  the  lightning.  But  if  there  be  a  fire,  usage 
and  the  law  go  very  far  in  holding  the  insurers 
liable  for  the  consequences  of  it.  Thus,  any  loss 
caused  by  honest  efforts  to  extinguish  the  fire, 
as  by  water  poured  upon  it,  or  any  loss  sustain- 
ed by  removal  of  the  insured  goods  jEh>m  a  peril 
of  fire,  or  by  the  blowing  up  or  tearing  down 
of  a  building  to  arrest  a  nre,  would  fall  on  the 
insurers.  But  there  must  be  an  actual  fire,  near 
enough  and  dangerous  enough  to  justlQr  reason- 
able men  in  the  measures  which  have  resulted  in 
the  loss.  While  an  explosion  of  or  by  gunpow- 
der is  a  loss  by  fire,  an  explosion  of  or  by  steam 
has  been  held  not  to  be  so.  Though  the  loss  be 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  servants  of  the 
insured,  the  insurers  are  still  held ;  and  so  they 
are  if  it  be  caused  by  his  own  negligence,  unless 
that  be  so  extregie  and  extraordinary  as  to  raise 
a  suspicion  of,  or  rather  imply,  fraudulent  intent 
That  the  fire  is  caused  by  the  insanity  of  the 
insured  is  no  defence  to  the  insurers. — ^Valua- 
tion is  sometimes  made  in  policies  by  stock 
companies  upon  chattels  of  uncertain  value,  as 
books,  plate,  or  works  of  art ;  seldom  by  these 
companies  on  houses ;  and  never  upon  any  thing, 
so  far  as  we  know,  by  mutual  companies,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid 
m  case  of  loss.  If  a  loss  happens,  the  insured  is 
entitled  only  to  actual  indemnity,*  but  a  valua- 


tion is  required  by  the  oharters  of  most  mntafll 
companies,  because  they  are  conmumly  bound 
not  to  inJhre  beyond  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
value,  and  the  valuation  for  this  purpose  is  usu- 
ally binding  on  both  parties.  Insurars  against 
fire  genera&y  stipulate  that  they  may  rebuild  or 
repair  tiie  premises  insured,  if  they  prefer  this 
course  to  paying  for  the  loss,  and  they  frequently 
avail  themselves  of  the  right.  In  that  case  they 
are  bound  to  put  the  premises  in  as  good  order 
as  before.  There  is  not  in  fire  insurance  any  rule 
answering  to  Uie  ^^  one  third  o£^  new  for  old,^  in 
marine  insurance:  nor  any  usage  of  making  a 
partial  loss  total  by  abandonment,  although  all 
insurers  who  pay  a  total  loss  are  entitled  to  all 
salvage  or  remains.  Kor  is  there  any  thing  of 
genml  average  known  to  fire  insurance. — As 
it  is  deemed  especially  important,  in  fire  insur- 
ance, to  prevent  insuring  more  than  the  value 
of  the  property,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
temptation  to  burn  it  for  &e  insurance,  our 
policies  generally  provide  in  substance  and  effect 
that  any  previous  insurance,  not  made  known, 
shall  avoid  any  subsequent  policv ;  and  the  law 
is  yery  strict  in  construing  ana  applying  this 
rule  or  provision.  Some  policies  provide  also 
that  subsequent  insurance,  under  certain  dr* 
cumstanoes,  shall  avoid  the  policy.  In  gen- 
eral, every  one  insured  should  study  his  policy, 
and  be  careM  to  comply  with  all  its  require- 
ments; his  ignorance  of  them  being  no  excuse 
whatever  for  a  neglect  of  them.    III.  Ixraus- 

AKOS  AOAINST  LoSS  BT  DeATH,  OT  LiFB  InSUX- 

▲NOB,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  a  much  sim- 
pler contract,  in  many  respects,  than  either 
of  the  preceding.  It  borrows  their  rules  as  far 
as  they  are  applicable.  There  can  be  but  one 
loss,  and  that  is  death ;  and  therefore  there  is 
no  partial  loss,  nor  average,  nor  abandonment 
The  law  of  warranty,  representation,  and  con- 
cealment is  the  same  as  in  the  other  forms  of 
insurance,  but  is  of  especial  importance  in  tlua 
The  applicant  must  usually  sign  a  paper  contain- 
ing a  great  variety  of  questions,  to  each  of  which 
he  must  give  a  specific  answer.  It  may  be  use- 
ful to  applicants  to  remember,  that  if  tiiey  state 
any  thing  untruly,  although  innocently,  it  may 
and  probably  will  avoid  the  insurance.  Therefore, 
unless  the  fact  is  one  of  whidi  the  applicant  is 
absolutely  certain,  it  is  prudent  for  him  to  say, 
^  according  to  my  best  Knowledge  and  beUe^" 
or  to  use  other  similar  words,  for  then  he  will 
be  bound  only  to  be  honest.  Upon  this  point, 
it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  while  the  ques- 
tions put  are  numerous  and  precise,  eometunes 
almost  ludicrously  so,  the  facts  stated  and  the 
questions  arising  are  rationally  construed  bj 
courts.  Thus  if  to  the  question :  "  Haye  yon  ever 
spit  blood  ?^'  the  applicant  answers:  ^*  Never," 
tnis  must  be  false  if  he  ever  had  a  tooth  drawn. 
But  the  policy  is  not  avoided  unless  he  has  8|»t 
blood  under  circumstances  to  make  it  a  symp- 
tom of  one  of  the  diseases  about  which  it  is  the 
obvious  intention  of  the  insurers  to  inquire. 
So  the  warranty  of  good  health  does  not  mean 
perfect  health,  which  no  one  has,  but  reasonaUly 
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good  hoaKh,  sach  as  men  ordinarilj  have  who 
are  not  called  diseased.  In  life  insoranoe  there 
are  sometimes  three  parties:  1,  the  iD8m*er ;  2, 
the  insured ;  8,  the  life-insured,  who  takes  the 
place  of  the  property  insmred  in  the  other  forms 
of  insDrance.  It  is  a  nniyersal  role,  that  every 
insured  must  have  an  interest  in  the  thing  in- 
sured. Every  man  has  an  interest  in  his  own 
life,  and  may  insure  it ;  hut  he  cannot  insure  the 
life  of  another,  unless  he  has  an  interest  in  the 
life  of  the  life-insured ;  and  it  must  he  a  peon- 
niary  interest  Thus  one  may  insure  the  life  of 
a  creditor ;  so  a  sister  may  insure  the  life  of 
a  brother  who  supports  her;  and  this  rule  i^ 
plies  not  only  to  all  kindred,  hut  to  all  other 
oases  where  were  is  a  real  dependence,  and  a 
substantial  pecuniary  interest^  although  it  be 
not  legal  or  technicaL^Life  policies  are  assign- 
able in  law,  and  are  often  made  for  the  puipose 
of  assignment,  as  to  secure  a  loan  or  the  like. 
But  i^  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  matter  of 
assignment  is  specially  provided  for  by  the 
policy,  tiie  rules  prescribed  must  be  carefully 
adhered  ta  Generally,  a  delivery  or  deposit 
of  the  policy,  for  the  purpose  of  assignment^ 
will  have  the  effect  of  assignment  without  any 
writing.  But  delivery  is  necessary. — Certain 
places,  and  certain  trades,  are  usually  prohibited 
unless  notice  be  given  and  an  extra  premium  be 
paid.  The  exception  against  suicide  has  given 
rise  to  the  important  questions,  whether  the 
policy  is  avoided  by  suicide  in  delirium  or  by 
accident,  as  by  taking  poison  throiu^h  mistake: 
Much  must  depend  upon  the  wording  of  the 
policies,  and  insurance  companies  try  to  make 
this  clause  very  stringent  But  most  men  die 
by  their  own  acts,  more  or  less  directly,  and  we 
Should  say  that  the  weight  of  authority  as  well 
as  of  reason  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
insurers  were  not  disoharged  under  the  olause 
respecting  suicide  by  any  thing  lees  than  wilfdl 
suicide ;  and  not  by  this  if  it  were  committed  in 
a  state  of  mind  which  destroyed  responsibility. — 
The  time  of  the  death  is  very  important ;  for  if 
it  occurs  after  the  policy  expires  either  by  its 
own  limitation  or  by  de&ult  of  payment  of  pre- 
mium, the  insurers  are  discharfled.  There  may 
be  no  evidence  of  death  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
life-insured  is  missing,  and  has  not  been  heard 
from  for  a  long  time.  It  has  been  said,  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country,  and  sanctioned  by  stat- 
utory provision  in  New  York,  that  after  7  years 
of  absence  and  silence  there  is  a  presumption  of 
death;  and  it  seems  to  be  so  as  to  all  matters 
of  probate  and  settlement  of  estate.  We  re- 
gard this,  however,  in  all  matters  of  life  insur- 
ance, as  a  mere  question  of  fact;  and  the  par- 
ties alleging  the  fact  of  death  must  prove  it  as 
they  can,  either  by  presumptive  or  by  direct 
evidence,  or  both.  So,  too,  when  the  inference 
of  death  rests  only  on  the  presumption  from  ab- 
sence and  silence,  there  is  still  no  presumption 
as  to  the  moment  of  death,  or  whetiber  it  oc- 
curred on  the  first  day,  or  the  last,  or  on  what 
intermediate  day.  It  is  also  sometimes  impor- 
tant to  determine  which  of  two  persons  died 


first,  as  when  both  were  on  board  a  vessel  which 
was  certauily  lost,  but  no  one  knows  precisely 
how  or  when.  Mere,  it  used  to  be  said  that, 
in  early  life,  the  presumption  of  survivorship 
was  in  Hblyot  of  the  elder  person;  and  in  later 
life,  in  favor  of  the  younger.  But  this  only 
means  that  the  presumption  rests  on  the  prob- 
ability that  the  stronger  outlives  the  weaker. 
We  apprehend  that  there  is  no  definite  rule  of 

§  resumption  about  this ;  but  the  fact  must  be 
etermined,  by  the  jury  or  other  tribunal  be- 
fore whom  it  comes,  upon  all  the  evidence 
which  is  offered. — On  one  important  point, 
there  seems  to  be  a  radical  difference  between 
life  insurance  and  marine  or  fire  insurance. 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  two  former,  when- 
ever insurers  pay  a  total  loss,  they  are  entitled 
to  all  the  interests  and  benefits  which  remain 
or  result  to  the  insured  from  or  because  of  the 
thing  insured;  and  they  hold  this  as  a  kind  of 
salvage.  This  rule  used  to  be  applied  to  life 
insurance  also.  Thus,  in  1807,  a  creditor  of 
William  Pitt,  who  had  insured  a  large  sum  on 
his  life,  and  was  paid  his  debt  by  parliament 
sued -the  insurers  on  the  policy ;  but  it  was  held 
that  the  interest  of  the  insured  had  ceased,  and 
he  was  frilly  indemnified ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  thought  that  if  the  insurers  paid  the  loss 
they  would  be  entitled  to  the  parliamentary 
provision,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  sub- 
rogated to  the  rights  of  the  insured.  This 
case  may  be  found  in  9  East,  72,  under  the 
name  of  Godsall  e».  Boldero,  and  is  approved 
in  many  subsequent  cases;  and  its  doctrme 
is  presented  as  "established  doctrme"  in  2 
Smith's  "Leading  Oases,''  167.  But  the  in- 
surance companies  of  England  disregarded  it 
from  the  beginning;  and  it  has  been  wholly 
overthrown  as  law  by  the  case  of  Dally  vs,  the 
India  and  London  Life  Ins.  Oo.  (18  London  Jur- 
ist, No.  985,  and  15  Oommon  Bench,  865),  and 
the  case  of  Law  vs,  London  Indisputable  Life 
Policy  Oompany(19  Jurist,  178,  and  1  Kay  and 
J.  228),  and  also  Loomis  ««.  Eagle  Ins.  Oo.  (8 
Gray,  896).  In  some  American  life  policie& 
there  is  however  a  provision,  that,  in  case  or 
loss,  the  insured  creditor  shall  transfer  to  the 
insurers  a  portion  of  the  debt  equal  to  the 
amount  they  pay. 

INTAGLIO  (It,  intagliare^  to  cut  out),  a  stone 
or  gem  on  which  a  figure  is  hollowed  out  so 
that  the  impression  of  it  may  be  in  relief.  Seals 
are  thus  engraved,    (See  Gsm  Soulptube.) 

INTEGBAL  0AL0ULU8.    See  Oalohlxts. 

INTEROALARY  fLat  inter,  between,  and 
edlOj  to  proclaim),  a  chronological  term  applied 
to  a  day,  week,  or  month  occasionally  inserted 
among  others  of  a  series ;  as  the  29th  day  add- 
ed once  in  4  years  to  the  month  of  February. 

INTERDIOT,  ui  the  Roman  Oatholic  church, 
an  ecclesiastical  censure,  directed  against  partic- 
ular persons  or  aU  the  inhabitants  of  a  specified 
place.  It  forbids  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary 
acts  of  public  worship.  When  an  interdict 
was  laid  upon  a  town,  district,-  or  country,  all 
the  drarohes  were  closed,  the  bells  were  silent, 
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the  saoraments,  except  infant  baptism  and  ex- 
treme unction  (and  sometimes  even  these),  were 
withheld,  the  ntes  of  burial  were  not  perform- 
ed, and  all  the  public  ceremonies  of  religion 
were  suspended.  The  censure  was  promulgat- 
ed bj  a  p^al  bull.  The  bishops,  howeve^ 
seem  to  have  ancientlj  exercised  tne  right  of 
publishing  interdicts;  for  in  870  Hincmar, 
bishop  of  Laon  in  France,  issued  one  against 
a  pansh  in  his  diocese.  One  of  the  earliest 
censures  of  this  sort  on  record  was  imposed 
upon  the  city  of  Bouen  in  the  6th  century 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  archbishop 
Pretextatus  by  order  of  Queen  Fredegonda. 
In  997  Gregory  Y.  laid  all  France  under  an  in- 
terdict because  King  Robert  had  married  his 
own  cousin,  and  the  king  was  abandoned  by 
most  of  his  court.  The  same  penalty  was  in- 
flicted upon  the  kingdom  of  England  under 
Stephen  (1147)  by  Eusenius  in.,  under  John 
(1208)  by  Innocent  III.,  under  Henry  VIII. 
(1585)  with  little  effect  by  Paul  III.,  and  under 
Elizabeth  (1567)  by  Sixtus  Y.  Adrian  IV.  laid 
Rome  under  an  interdict  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  out  Arnold  of  Brescia.  Gregory  IX. 
made  use  of  the  same  weapon  in  his  quarrel 
with  the  emperor  Frederic  IL,  and  Paul  V.  in 
1606  laid  an  interdict  upon  the  republic  of 
Venice  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  cer- 
tain decrees  relating  to  ecclesiasticid  matters. 
The  government  resisted  the  promulgation  of 
the  bull,  and  ordered  the  parochial  clergy  to 
continue  their  functions  as  usual.  During  the 
middle  ages  the  .interdict  was  a^werful  engine 
of  attack  for  the  popes  in  their  contests  with 
sovereigns,  as  the  popular  dread  of  its  effects 
was  so  great  that  xings  were  often  forced  by 
rebellions  to  submit  to  almost  any  conditions 
in  order  that  it  might  be  taken  off.  From  the 
time  of  the  reformation,  local  interdicts  became 
rare;  personal  interdicts,  which  are  the  severe 
est  forms  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  are  still  im- 
posed. 

INTEREST,  the  compensation  paid  by  the 
borrower  to  the  lender,  or  by  the  debtor  to  the 
creditor,  for  the  use  of  money.  The  money  on 
which  interest  is  paid  is  called  the  principal, 
the  ratio  of  the  annual  interest  to  the  principal 
the  rate  per  cent,  and  the  sum  of  the  principal 
and  interest  the  amount.  A  loan  is  at  simple 
interest  when  the  interest  is  paid  as  it  falls  due ; 
it  is  at  compound  interest,  when  instead  of  be- 
ing paid  the  interest  is  successively  added  to 
the  principal  at  the  periods  when  it  falls  due, 
and  thus  a  new  and  increased  principal  is  form- 
ed at  every  such  period.  In  most  countries  tiie 
rate  per  cent,  is  established  by  law,  and  the 
loan  of  money  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  le^ 
one  is  called  usury. 

INTERLAOHEN,  or  Interlaebn,  a  circle  in 


I  charming 

a  little  plain  between  the  lake  of  Brienz  and 
the  lake  of  Thnn,  with  a  view  of  the  Jungfrau, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  most  pictur- 


esque scenery  of  Bwitserland.  It  u  the  ccntn 
whence  the  Giesbach  falls,  the  valleys  of  Ln- 
terbrunnen  with  the  Btaubbaoh  and  Grindelwald 
with  its  glaciers,  are  usually  explored  by  visit(»S| 
and  is  the  favorite  resort  of  a  great  number  of 
foreigners  in  summer,  especially  En^^b.  Tbo 
village  consists  of  straggling  whitewashed  lodg- 
ing houses,  with  trim  green  blinds,  in  front  of 
which  runs  a  magnificent  avenue  of  huge  wal- 
nut trees.  Within  a  short  distance  of  Inter- 
lachen  is  the  old  castle  of  Unspunnen,  and  the 
ancient  village  of  Unterseen. 

INTERMITTENT  FEVER.    See  Ague. 

INTl^TINE,  the  portion  of  the  digestiye 
apparatus  situated  below  the  stomach,  divided 
into  the  small  and  large  intestines.  The  forme 
includes  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum;  the 
latter  the  csdcum,  colon,  and  rectum.  Many  d 
the  details  on  these  organs  have  been  given  in 
the  articles  Alimkntabt  Canal,  Csctjic,  Golos, 
and  OoicPA£ATivB  Anatoict,  and  need  not  be 
here  repeated.  Next  below  the  stomach  oomes 
the  duodenum,  the  largest  portion  of  the  small 
intestine,  about  12  inches  long,  receiving  the 
ducts  from  the  liver  and  pancreas^  and  f\uiMed 
with  numerous  circular  internal  folds  of  mneoos 
membrane  (the  eahmla  e(fnniventes) ;  above  it 
is  in  contact  with  the  liver  and  gall  bladder,  in 
front  with  the  stomach  and  ardb  of  the  colon, 
and  behind  with  the  spinal  column,  right  kid- 
ney, vena  cava,  aorta,  and  diaphragm;  its  v- 
teries  come  chiefly  from  the  superior  mesoiteric, 
and  its  nerves  frx>m  the  solar  plexus.  The  j^n* 
num  and  ileum,  which  follow,  have  no  distinct 
line  of  separation,  and  may  be  described  to- 
ffcther  as  a  canal  4  or  5  times  as  long  as  the 
body,  arranged  in  numerous  folds  or  oonvolo- 
tions,  freely  movable  in  front  and  on  the  sides, 
and  attached  to  the  mesentery  behind:  the 
upper  portion  is  called  jejunum  from  its  oeing 
generally  found  empty.  In  frx)nt  these  are  in 
relation  with  the  omentum  and  the  anterior  ab- 
dominal wall,  behind  with  the  spine,  and  in  va- 
rious places  with  the  large  intestine;  intenallj 
the  structure  resembles  that  of  the  dnodennzn, 
the  valvulsQ  diminishing  gradually  from  above 
downward ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  stndded 
with  glandular  follicles,  and  contains  also  the 
patches  of  Peyer,  the  seat  of  lesion  in  typhoid 
fever.  Of  the  lar^  intestine  the  only  portion 
to  be  alluded  to  is  the  rectum,  the  terminal 
portion,  ending  in  the  anal  opening  protected  bj 
n>hincter  muscles;  it  lies  in  the  concavity  of 
the  sacrum,  is  cylindricd,  mostiy  on  the  median 
line,  and  somewhat  dilated  at  the  lover  end; 
its  principal  relations  in  both  sexes  are  with  the 
genito-urinary  organs.  Internally  it  prescDts 
lon^tudinal  and  parallel  folds,  with  transverse 
semilunar  wrinkles  forming  sacs  in  which  facal 
matter  is  often  lodged  for  along  time;  its m- 
cous  membrane  possesses  considerable  absorbent 
powers,  and  may  be  used  for  introducing  nntii* 
ment  and  medicine. — ^The  common  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestinal  canal  depend  npon 
the  contractility  of  the  muscular  coat  callfid 
into  action  by  the  stimulus  of  the  contents,  ana 
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are  not  dependeot  upon  oerebroHroinal  nervous 
inflaenoe,  though  they  may  be  modified  throagh 
the  spinal  and  sjmpathetio  systems.  In  the 
duodenum  and  beginning  of  the  jejunum  are 
small  branching  clusters  of  follicles,  the  glands 
of  Brunner,  supposed  to  produce  the  intestinal 
Juice  (9uccut  enterum9%  a  colorless,  yiscid,  alka- 
Une  secretion,  ezertinff  a  solvent  action  on  al- 
buminous matters  and  converting  starch  into 
sugar.  The  follicles  of  Lieberktlhii  are  simple 
open  glandulffi,  straight  narrow  csdca,  very  abun- 
dantly distributed  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  intestinal  tube;  they  probably  secrete  mu- 
cus^ intestinal  Juice,  and  fsdcal  matters,  accord- 
ing to  their  position.  The  proper  muciparous 
glands  of  the  smsll  and  large  intestines  are  white, 
semi-transparent^  epithelial  structures,  occur- 
ring in  patches  as  large  as  a  lentil,  correspond- 
ing with,  the  sebiparous  glands  of  the  skin. 
When  the  extent  of  these  glandular  structures 
of  the  intestine  is  considered,  tiie  beneficial 
action  of  purgative  medicines,  in  hastening  the 
removal  of  various  morbific  matters  from  the 
system  by  direct  stimulation,  may  be  eaaly 
understood. 

INY£RI^ES3  (formerly  Innerness),  a  royal 
parliamentary  and  XQunicipal  borough  and  sea- 
port of  ScotlsLd,  capital  of  luverness-shire,  sit- 
uated on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ness,  9  m.  from 
the  Moray  frith,  near  the  N.  entrance  of  the 
Caledonian  canal,  and  156^  m.  N.  W.  from  Edin- 
bui^h ;  pop.  in  1851, 12,798.  An  iron  suspen- 
sion bridge  connects  the  two  sides  of  the  river. 
Inverness  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
considered  the  capital  of  the  highlands.  On 
an  eminence  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  town  stood  an 
ancient  castle,  in  which  it  is  supposed  by  some 
that  Duncan  was  murdered  by  Macbeth.  The 
castle  was  destroyed  by  Malcolm  Oanmore,  who 
erected  a  new  one,  which  was  for  several  cen- 
turies used  as  a  royal  fortress,  within  whose 
walls  a  parliament  was  held  during  the  reign  of 
James  L  In  1562  Queen  Mary,  on  visiting  In- 
verness on  the  occasion  of  the  insurrection  of 
the  earl  of  Huntly.  was  refused  admittance  into 
the  castle,  and  took  up  her  residence  in  a  house, 
part  of  which  is  still  standing.  On  the  site  of 
this  castle,  which  was  blown  up  in  1H6  by  the 
troops  of  rrince  Charles  Stuart,  stand  now  the 
court  house  and  the  county  buildings.  Crom- 
well erected  a  fort  on  the  K  side  of  the  town 
Bear  the  mouth  of  the  Ness,  which  was  demol- 
ished at  the  restoration,  but  part  of  the  ram- 
part still  remains.  CuUoden  moor,  the  scene  of 
the  battie  which  decided  the  &te  of  the  pre- 
tender, is  within  3  m.  from  the  town. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
stretching  diagonally  across  the  mainland  from 
sea  to  sea,  between  lat  Se""  40'  and  57''  26'  N., 
and  including  on  the  W.  tlie  island  of  Skye,  sev- 
eral smaller  islands,  and  most  of  the  Outer  Heb- 
rides; area,  4,600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1851,  96,500. 
Its  S.  W.  shores  are  deeply  indented  by  arms  of 
the  sea  called  lochs.  The  country  is  mountain* 
ous,  well  wooded,  and  generally  fertile.  The 
Monadlia  (gray  mountain),  or  Monagh  Lea,  an^ 


the  Benalder  mountains  are  the  principal  raoges^ 
each  with  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet  Ben  Nevis. 
the  loftiest  hill  in  Britain,  rises  to  a  height  of 
4,406  feet ;  Mealfourvonie,  8,060  ;  Cairngorm, 
4,050;  and  Tomnahurich,  an  isolated  bill  near 
Inverness,  1,984  feet  Veins  of  lead,  sUver,  and 
ironstone  have  been  discovered  in  this  county, 
but  no  coal.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Spey,  Ness, 
Beauly,  and  Garry,  all  of  which  have  valuable 
salmon  fisheries.  Lakes  occupy  182  sq.  m.  of 
the  area.  The  largest  is  Loch  Ness,  so  deep 
that  it  never  freezes.  Many  of  these  lakes  are 
surrounded  by  scenery  of  the  most  picturesque 
description.  The  Gaelic  language,  excepting  in 
the  town  of  Inverness,  is  more  prevalent  than 
English.  Agriculture  is  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Good  wheat  is  raised  round  the  Moray 
frith,  but  oats  are  the  main  crop.  Tillage  is. 
however,  secondary  to  the  raising  of  cattie  and 
sheep. 

IN  VERTEBRATA,  a  negative  term  in  zool- 
ogy, usefully  employed  by  De  Lamarck  to  desig- 
nate animals  destitute  of  a  vertebral  column  or 
backbone.  These  are  8  out  of  the  4  great 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  viz.,  articu- 
lates, mollusks,  and  radiates;  the  remaining 
division  consists  of  the  vertebrates,  or  those  hav- 
ing an  internal  skeleton  with  a  backbone  for  its 
central  support,  including  man  and  other  mam- 
mals, birds,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  fishes. 
The  articulates,  cliaracterized  by  a  jointed  bodv, 
contain  insects,  crustaceans  (as  crabs  and  lob- 
sters), and  worms ;  the  mollusks  are  those  gen- 
erally denominated  shell-bearing  animals ;  the 
radiates  include  the  echinoderms  (or  sea  urchins, 
star  fishes,  and  holothurians),  the  acalephs  or 
jelly  fishes,  and  the  polyps  (like  hydrci^  aetinioy 
and  the  coral  animals).  There  is  no  homology 
or  affinity  between  the  structural  type  of  the 
vertebrates  and  invertebrates,  though  there 
may  be  analogy ;  for  instance,  the  head  of  an 
insect  is  not  homologous  with  the  head  of  a 
man,  a  bird,  a  reptile,  or  a  fish,  as  it  has  no 
distinct  brain  cavity  nor  cranial  vertebre,  yet 
its  sense  organs  and  other  parts  perform  the 
same  functions.  Aristotie  distinguished  inver- 
tebrates from  vertebrates,  calling  the  former 
avaifxa  (bloodless)  and  the  latter  tvaifux  (having 
blood);  Oken  made  the  same  distinction  in 
his  gut  animals  and  flesh  animals,  and  Ehren- 
berg  in  his  ganglumeura  and  myehMura  ;  even 
De  Lamarck  was  aware  that  in  his  iivMritbrata 
all  the  organs  are  contained  in  a  single  cavit;^, 
while  in  the  ^ertebflraia  there  are  distinct  cavi- 
ties for  the  nervous  system  and  the  organs  of 
vegetative  life.  De  Lamarck  divided  the  iwMT- 
Uwrata  into  2  orders  and  12  classes,  viz. :  apar 
thetic  animals,  with  the  5  classes  of  it{fuaaria^ 
polypiy  radiaria,  iunieatOy  and  vermes;  and  sen- 
sitive animals,  with  the  7  classes  of  insects, 
arachnids,  ertutaeea^  ^umeUds,  cirripeds,  can' 
ehiferOj  and  mollusks;  all  distinguished  from 
verUbratOf  or  intelligent  animals.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  and  the  methods  of  repro- 
duction in  the  invertebrates  are  different  from. 
those  of  the  vertebrates.    In  the  radiates  the 
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mnn  sarroondB  the  yolk  like  a  onut,  from  whioli 
uie  more  animated  parts  are  derived,  the  ali- 
mentary canal  being  formed  from  the  oentral 
mass ;  reprodaotion  may  also  take  place  by  buds 
or  by  transverse  division  in  the  polyps  and  Jelly 
fishes,  tiie  latter  also  presenting  the  onrions 

Ehenomena  of  alternate  generation.  In  artion- 
ites  the  embryo  is  formed  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  yolk,  with  its  dorsal  sar&oe  toward  the 
latter,  so  that  the  yolk  is  enveloped  fh>m  below 
upward,  the  uniting  suture  being  upon  the  back. 
In  mollnskB  the  yolk  is  introduced  from  the 
lower  side  of  tiie  animal  as  in  vertebrates,  but 
there  is  no  upper  cavity  for  the  nervous  system, 
as  in  the  latter.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  term 
i$werteln'ata  is  not  equivalent  in  zoolo^oal  pre- 
dsion  to,  and  is  far  more  oomprehensive  than, 
the  vertebrate  division ;  the  oyster,  the  butter- 
fly, the  star  fish,  all  invertebrates,  have  nothing 
in  common  but  the  absence  of  a  vertebral  col- 
umn. Invertebrates  appeared  togpether  in  past 
geological  ages,  and  at  the  same  time  some  of 
Sie  lower  vertebrates  (fishes) ;  so  that  the  idea 
of  a  gradual  succession  and  devation  of  animal 
types  through  radiates,  mollusks,  and  articulates 
to  vertebrates^  as  maintained  in  the  "Vestiges 
of  Creation,^'  is  almost  entirely  abandoned.  Li- 
yertebrates  include  by  fiur  the  most  numerous 
and  diversified  forms  in  the  animal  kinfldom; 
in  them  we  find  many  important  physiological 
questions  answered,  and  by  them  we  understand 
otherwise  inexplicable  problems  of  animal  life 
and  of  its  relations  to  changes  in  the  earth's  sur- 
fkoe;  in  them  we  see  a  circulation  of  blood 
without  a  heart  or  without  distinct  vessels,  res- 
piration effected  by  a  vascular  integument,  the 
nervous  system  reduced  to  its  essential  elements 
of  ganglia  with  connecting  cords,  the  external 
akeleton  enclosing  the  muscles  and  organs,  the 
plant-like  mode  of  reproduction  and  of  true 
hermaphroditism,  and  the  multiplication  of  or- 
gans independently  performing  the  same  func- 
tions (as  digestive  sacs,  gills,  locomotive  appen- 
dages, &C.).  The  different  classes  will  be  de- 
scribed more  fully  in  their  respective  order.  The 
whole  subject  is  most  learnedly  treated  by  Profl 
Owen  in  his  ^  Lectures  on  the  Invertebrate 

Animals." 

r^VESTlTURE,  the  public  delivery  of  a  feud 
or  fief  by  a  lord  to  his  vassal.  Blackstone  says : 
"Investitures,  in  their  original  rise,  were  prob- 
ably intended  to  demonstrate,  in  conquered 
countries,  the  actual  possession  of  the  lord,  and 
that  he  did  not  grant  a  bare  litigious  right,  but 
a  peaceable  and  firm  possession.  At  a  time  when 
writing  was  seldom  practised,  a  mere  oral  gift, 
at  a  distance  from  the  spot  that  was  given,  was 
not  likely  to  be  long  or  accurately  retiuned  in 
the  memory  of  bystanders  who  were  very  lit- 
tie  interested  in  the  grant.''  Investiture  was 
performed  by  the  presentation  to  the  person  in- 
vested of  some  symbol  of  authority  and  pos- 
session. In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  bi^op 
was  invested  by  placing  a  crosier  or  pastond 
staff  in  his  hands.  The  early  Christian  emperors 
exercised  the  right  of  investiture  of  bishops,  as 


oonflBrriDg  on  them  the  tenure  of  the  fiefe  or  bar- 
onies  attached  to  their  sees.  In  Eranoe  this  prso- 
tice  of  investiture  by  the  temporal  sov^^ign  was 
introduced  by  Charlemagne,  who  after  the  bi&- 
op  was  consecrated  placed  the  ring  and  crosier 
in  his  hands.  The  same  right  was  conceded  to 
the  emperor  Henry  m.  in  1047,  and  was  repeat- 
edly exercised  by  him.  He  claimed  the  prerog- 
ative of  investiture  at  the  consecration  of  the 
pope  himself^  and  it  is  alleged  by  some  writera 
that  this  prerogative  had  been  conceded  to 
Charlemagne  by  Pope  Adrian  I.  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury. A  few  years  later  Pope  Alexander  IL 
issued  a  bull  against  investiture  in  genenJ, 
which  was  subsequentiy  revived  by  Gregoiy-'VlDu 
against  the  pretensions  of  Henry  lY.  jn  tin 
council  of  Lateran  in  1080,  Gregory  declared 
that  no  bishop  or  abbot  who  submitted  to  lay 
investiture  should  be  acknowledged  as  a  prelate 
of  the  church.  The  contest  on  this  question 
between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  continued 
into  the  succeeding  century,  when,  by  a  conoor- 
dat  agreed  upon  at  Worms  between  Ca&tus 
n.  and  the  emperor  Henry  Y.,  the  latter  re- 
nounced for  ever  his  claim  to  invest  bishops  witii 
the  ring  and  crosier.  The  French  kings,  however, 
long  continued  to  exercise  a  similar  power,  and 
the  contests  between  them  and  the  popes  on  the 
subject  at  length  resulted  in  a  compromise  by 
which  the  monarch  relinquished  the  presentation 
of  the  symbols,  but  retained  the  right  to  ooBf& 
investiture  by  a  written  instrument  In  £ng^ 
land  the  controversy  ended  in  a  mmilar  oon»- 
^promise  between  Pascal  11.  and  Henry  L 

10,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  of 
Inachus,  the  founder  of  the  worship  of  Juno 
at  Argos,  or  according  to  others  of  Piren  or 
Jasus.  Bhe  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who  on 
account  of  Juno's  jealousy  changed  her  into  a 
white  heifer.  Juno  obtained  from  him  the  gift 
of  the  heifer,  which  she  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Argus  Panoptes  in  her  grove  at  Mycens. 
Mercury,  commissioned  by  Jupiter,  was  guided 
by  a  bird  to  Argus,  slew  him  with  a  stone,  and 
delivered  lo.  Thereupon  Juno  sent  a  gadfly, 
which  tormented  lo  and  pursued  her  in  a  state 
of  frenzy  over  the  whole  earth,  till  at  last  she 
rested  on  the  banks  of  the  IHle,  where  she  re- 
covered the  human  form,  bore  a  son  to  Jupito* 
named  Epaphus,  and,  according  to  some  ao- 
coimts,  introduced  the  worship  of  Isia,  with 
whom  she  afterward  became  identified.  1^ 
follest  narrative  of  her  wanderings  is  in  the 
Frometheu$  of  ^scbylus.  As  usuaQy  explain- 
ed, lo  represents  the  moon;  Argus,  the  stars 
of  heaven;  Mercury,  as  the  g[)d  of  mists  and 
doudS)  is  the  Argus-slayer ;  and  the  wanderings 
of  lo  symbolize  the  phases  of  the  moon. 

IODINE  (Gr.  unSrjt^  violet-colored),  an  de- 
mentary  substance  named  from  the  color  of  its 
vapor,  existing  in  various  marine  pUmts^  the 
water  of  manv  mineral  springs  and  of  the  ocean, 
the  bittern  of  salt  works,  in  sponges,  corals,  and 
in  some  rocks  and  minerals.  It  was  discovered 
in  manu&cturing  saltpetre  by  Courtois  of  Paris 
in  1812,  and  afterward  examined  and  described 
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by  several  chemiste,  but  more  particularly  by 
Gay-Lussao  (Annates  de  ckimie,  vols.  Ixxxviii.. 
xc,  and  xci).  It  is  represented  by  the  symbol 
I;  its  chemical  equivalent  is  126.86.  In  its 
preparation  it  crystallizes  either  from  solution 
or  by  sublimation  in  scales  like  those  of  mica- 
ceous iron,  and  in  regular  crystals  of  elongated 
octahedrons  with  rhomboidal  base.  These  are 
brittle,  opaque,  of  bluish  black  color,  and  me- 
tallic lustre ;  their  specific  gravity  is  4.95 ;  they 
fuse  at  225^  F.  into  a  dark  liquid,  and  boil  at 
847^,  giving  off  deep  purple  and  violet  vapors. 
Iodine  is  also  volatile  at  common  temperatures, 
and  when  exposed  to  the  air  diffuses  an  odor 
like  that  of  chlorine,  the  vapor  irritating  the 
nostrils  and  exciting  cough.  This  is  among  the 
heaviest  of  aeriform  bodies,  its  density  being  8.7 
times  that  of  air.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve 
iodine  freely  \  pure  water  takes  up  only  about 
v.aV  ^^  ^^  weight  of  it^  and  thus  acquires  a 
yellowish  or  brown  tinge.  By  adding  nitrate 
or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  common  salt,  or 
any  of  the  iodides^  to  the  water,  its  power  of 
dissolving  iodine  is  greatly  increased,  and  the 
solution  then  takes  a  very  deep  brown  color. 
Iodine  gives  a  yellow  stain  to  the  skin,  which 
soon  disappears.  Though  resembling  chlorine 
in  ^  combinations  and  some  of  its  qualities, 
it  has  not  the  property  of  bleaching,  and  its 
chemical  affinities  are  weaker.  Its  remark- 
able property  of  imparting  a  deep  blue  color  to 
a  mass  or  solution  of  starch  serves  as  a  distin- 
guishing test  of  extreme  delicacy.  The  starch 
solution,  if  cold,  will  sensibly  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  iodine  in  solutions  containing  only 
T.Yvv.innr  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  supposed  that  the  iodine 
18  merely  mixed  in  a  finely  divided  state  with 
Uie  starch.  It  must  be  free  for  the  test  to  suc- 
ceed; and  to  insure  this,  where  the  iodine  may 
be  in  a  state  of  an  iodide,  it  is  recommended  to 
add  to  the  solution  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  a  little  vapor  of  chlorme^  or  instead  of 
the  chlorine  a  drop  or  two  of  nitnc  acid  may  be 
nsed. — ^Though  iodine  is  detected  in  a  multitude 
of  organic  bodies,  principally  those  connected 
with  the  sea  or  in  plants  growing  near  the  salt 
water,  it  is  found  in  largest  proportion  in  the 
fuci  or  common  sea  weeds,  and  other  marine 
plants  which  grow  at  great  depths.  The  fucus 
palmatus  and  saceharintu  are  especially  rich  in 
it.  The  preparation  of  the  iodine  of  commerce 
is  principally  carried  on  at  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
at  Donegal,  Ireland,  and  at  Cherbourg,  France,  to 
which  places  are  brought  the  half  vitrified  ashes 
produced  by  burning  the  sea  weeds  collected  on 
the  coast.  These  ashes,  called  kelp,  or  on  the 
oontinent  varecy  bein^  coarsely  powdered,  are 
digested  some  hours  m  water,  and  the  solution 
is  then  drawn  off  upon  a  fresh  portion,  and  from 
this  upon  a  8d,  4th,  5th,  and  it  may  be  a  6th 
portion,  until  the  liquor  has  attained  a  density 
of  1.257.  The  various  soluble  salts,  including 
the  iodides  and  bromides  of  all  the  alkalies,  are 
thus  taken  up  and  separated  from  the  earthy 
salts.  The  solution  is  then  drawn  off  into  broad 
evaporating  pans,  and  concentrated  to  60^ 
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Twaddell,  or  sp.  gr.  1.80.  At  this  point  'the 
sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium  begin 
to  crystallize;  they  are  ladled  out  as  they  sepa- 
rate from  the  solution,  and  placed  so  that  the 
drainings  from  them  run  back  into  the  pans. 
When  they  cease  to  appear,  the  liquor  is  left  to 
repose  and  to  deposit  more  chloride  in  the  pans. 
It  is  then  drawn  off  into  coolers,  and  left  for  5 
days  for  the  sulphates  to  crystallize,  as  also 
chloride  of  potassium.  The  liquor  is  then  agcun 
evaporated  in  the  pans,  and  at  68"*  T.,  or  sp.  gr. 
1.84,  deposits  carbonate  of  soda,  and  more  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  again 
run  into  a  cooler  to  cause  a  further  separation 
of  chloride  of  potassium.  The  process  is  some- 
times again  repeated,  and  the  liquor  brought  by 
evaporation  to  74°  T.  After  removing  aJl  the 
crystals  that  appear,  there  frequently  remain  in 
the  solution  some  chlorides,  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  and  sulphuret  of  sodium.  Strong  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  proportion  of  |  of  the  whole 
is  then  added,  and  after  agitation  the  mixture 
is  left  to  stand  for  2  days.  The  sulphurous 
compounds  are  in  this  time  decomposed,  and 
sulphates  are  produced  with  liberation  of  sul- 
phur in  a  free  state,  in  siUphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  in  sulphurous  acid.  The  iodine  is  fixed  by 
its  combination  with  sodium,  and,  unless  too 
much  acid  has  been  added,  cannot  be  liberated 
except  by  oxygen.  The  lye  is  now  poured  into 
an  iron  still  lined  with  lead,  and  when  heated 
in  a  sand  bath  to  140°,  a  quantity  of  peroxide 
of  manganese  is  introduced,  and  the  still  is  luted 
and  connected  with  its  condensers.  Iodine 
vapors  come  off  at  a  temperature  below  the 
boiling  point,  and  condense  in  the  receivers. 
Particular  care  is  required  that  the  temperature 
does  not  exceed  212  ,  in  which  case  the  iodine 
is  apt  to  combine  with  chlorine  with  loss.  Oy- 
aniae  of  iodine  often  collects  in  white,  prismatio 
crystals  in  the  receiver  furthest  from  the  retort. 
A  portion  of  iodine  remains  in  the  retort  in 
combination  with  lead  and  sodium,  which  is 
recovered  by  first  converting  it  into  an  iodide 
of  copper  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
and,  when  this  is  separated  by  filtration,  de- 
composing it  by  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  collecting  the  vapor.  Tl^e  pro- 
cess above  given  is  somewhat  modified  at  dif- 
ferent localities.  A  method  has  been  proposed 
by  Dr.  Kemp  to  dispense  with  the  burning 
of  the  plants,  by  which  much  iodine  is  volatil- 
ized and  lost,  and  to  crush  the  roots  in  which 
the  largest  proportion  of  iodine  is  concentra- 
ted, and  set  them  to  ferment ;  after  which  the 
iodine  with  other  salts  may  be  dissolved  out 
by  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  finally  separated  by  proper  reagents.  It 
is  also  proposed  to  separate  iodine  from  waters 
containing  it  in  small  quantity  by  passing  these, 
acidulated  with  one  part  of  sulphuric  and  two 
of  nitric  acid,  through  lampblack  or  ivory 
black,  by  which  it  is  retained,  and  from  which 
it  may  afterward  be  separated. — ^Iodine  is  use- 
ful as  a  test  for  starch,  and  also  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  various  chemical  reagents.    Some  a£ 
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these  are  of  mat  importanoe  in  the  photo- 
gn^hio  art  From  the  iodide  of  potaBmnm  ia 
prepared  the  iodide  of  nlver,  whicn  oonatitatea 
the  aenaitive  film  upon  the  platea.  In  medicine 
it  ia  employed  in  different  comhinationa  and  de- 
greea  of  oonoentration  to  produce  a  variety  of 
effects.  In  large  doses  it  is  poisonons,  violently 
irritating  the  stomach.  In  nreqnent  small  doses 
it  acts  as  a  tonic,  and  en>eoially  as  an  ahsorbent 
of  glandular  tumors  and  enlargements.  Its  nse 
is  recommended  in  chronic  rheumatism,  scrofu- 
lous complaints,  cutaneoua  eruptions,  dec.  It  ia 
administered  in  solution,  and  is  also  applied 
externally  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  and  in 
iodine  hatha,  about  8  grains  of  iodine  being 
used  to  each  gallon  of  water.  The  iodine  is 
largely  absorbed,  but  however  administered  it 
never  accumulates  in  the  system.  Amone  the 
numerous  combinations  of  iodine  employed,  the 
principal  is  the  iodide  of  potassium,  commonly 
called  hydriodate  of  potassa,  and  this  is  often 
used  for  its  influence  in  causing  water  to  take 
up  more  iodine  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a 
stronger  aqueous  solution.  Iodine  is  also  com- 
bined with  sulphur  and  with  several  of  the  met- 
als, as  iron,  mercury,  lead,  &c.,  to  produce 
special  effects.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  a  power- 
fol  solvent  of  all  the  compounds  of  mercury 
and  lead,  and  it  has  been  found  a  valuable 
remedy  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  lead,  and  of 
tremors  caused  by  mercury,  the  metals,  as  is 
supposed,  being  converted  into  soluble  iodides, 
and  in  this  condition  removed  from  the  system. 
Solutions  of  iodine  also  have  been  known  to  be 
antidotes  against  the  bites  of  venomous  ser- 
pents, especially  of  the  crotalea;  and  it  has  re- 
cently been  found  that  the  virulent  poison 
known  by  the  name  of  w&urM  in  South  Amer- 
ica may  be  rendered  innocuous  by  mixture  with 
solution  of  iodine  or  iodide  of  potassium,  so  that 
it  may  be  injected  under  the  skin  without  dan- 
ger. In  case  of  poisoning  by  iodine,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  employ  at  once  the  stomach  pump  and 
make  free  use  of  amylaceous  drinks,  prepared 
from  starch  itself  or  flour  or  arrow  root. — ^Iodine 
combines  with  oxygen  to  form  two  acids,  iodic 
acid,  lOt,  and  periodic,  IOt,  with  hvdrogen  one, 
HI,  called  hydriodic  acid.  This  closely  resem- 
bles hydrochloric  acid,  as  the  oxygen  acids  cor- 
respond respectively  to  chloric  and  perchloric 
acids.  The  similarity  in  the  combinations  and 
properties  of  iodine,  chlorine,  and  bromine  sug- 
gest the  possibility  of  their  beng  modifications 
of  one  common  element. 

lONA^  or  looLMxiLL,  called  also  I  or  Ht,  a 
small  island  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  situated  in 
lat  66**  22'  K,  long.  6^  26'  W.,  9  m.  S.  W.  from 
Staffa,  and  separated  from  the  island  of  Mull 
by  a  channel  l^m.  in  width,  called  the  sound  of 
I  or  of  Icolmkill.  It  is  embraced  within  the 
parish  of  Eilflnichen  and  county  of  Argyle,  and 
is  8  m.  long  by  1^  m.  broad ;  pop.  in  1851, 
1,084.  It  has  an  irregular  surface  of  moorland, 
rising  in  places  to  400  feet  in  height  About  i 
of  the  island  is  cultivated,  producmg  barley  and 
potatoes.    There  is  a  small  village,  containing  8 


ohnrdiet  and  a  sehooL  The  idand  was  gim 
by  the  Pictish  king  Bridius  to  St.  Colombi, 
who  founded  here  a  monastery  which  eojoyed 
for  a  long  time  a  wide  renown,  and  was  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  learning  m  Europe.  A  paper 
entitled  "A  Visit  to  lona,  with  some  Aoooant 
of  its  History,'^  read  before  the  Oxford  ardu- 
tectural  society  in  1859,  contains  tlie  following 
statement:  *^Iona  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
horrors  of  druidism  proviooidy  to  the  coming  of 
St  Ck>lumba,  about  A.  D.  564,  who  eeUUiBiNd 
a  college  on  the  island  for  the  educatioQ  and 

general  improvement  of  the  people.  After  hit 
eath  the  foundation  passed  through  aeTenl 
phases,  and,  notmthstanding  its  isoktad  pos- 
tion,  acquired  great  wealth,  and  increased  io 
influence  up  to  the  time  of  the  reformation.  It 
continued  under  the  influence  of  the  GoMm 
until  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  vlien 
they  were  driven  from  their  establishment  by 
those  fh>m  the  south  who  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Rome.  A  nunnery  established  on 
the  island  about  this  time  continued  until  1648, 
when  Anna  Maodonald,  the  last  prioreaa,  died. 
The  religioua  establishment  was  altogether 
broken  up  by  the  act  of  the  Scotch  pariiamenk 
(1580])  abolidiing  all  rdiffious  houses.  Theid- 
and  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  MeLeiai^ 
but  is  now  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Argyle." 
— ^lona  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  posaeseed  as 
many  as  860  stone  crosses,  resembling  thoeeof 
Ireland,  but  most  of  them  were  destroyed  by 
Puritan  £ea1,  and  only  4  now  remain.  Sepul- 
chral remains  cover  the  island,  both  in  the 
shape  of  cairns  and  of  stcme  monumeota  of  ill 
kinds,  lona  having  been  considered  from  tioK 
immemorial  a  sacred  island,  and  numbers  of 
Scotch,  Irish,  Norweg^,  and  even  iVench  kiogi 
having  been  buried  there,  the  last  of  vhomis 
said  to  have  been  the  famous  Macbeth.  St 
Oran's  chapel,  which  is  in  the  Norman  style,  i* 
the  most  ancient  of  the  existing  ruins  of  losa. 
IONIA,  a  S.  CO.  of  the  &.  peninsnla  of 
Ifichigan,  drained  by  Grand  river;  area,  67$ 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,597.  It  has  an  noda- 
latinff  surface,  about  half  of  which  is  densely 
wooded.  Red  sandstone  is  quarried.  The  soil 
is  rich,  and  much  of  it  alluvial.  The  prodnctiou 
in  1850  were  76,085  busheb  <tf  Indian  oon, 
77,888  of  wheat,  48,868  of  oata,  58,555  of  potsr 
toes,  22,968  lbs.  of  wool,  and  5,598  tons  of  bay- 
There  were  8  churches,  1  newn>aper  office,  iw 
2,610  pupils  attending  public  adiools.  The  De- 
troit and  Milwaukee  railroad  passes  thronghthe 
county.    Capital,  Ionia. 

lOMA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  en 
the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  extending  fitfs 
Phocasa  in  the  N.  to  Miletus  in  the  S.,  a  £rMt 
distance  of  800  stadia,  but,  from  the  sinoooties 
of  the  coast,  making  a  seaboard  of  8,480  stadit, 
or  400  English  miles,  and  extending  inland  only 
a  few  miles.  It  thus  comprised  part  of  the  sea- 
board of  Lydia  and  Oaria,  comprehending  the 
modem  districts  of  livas,  Sarok-han,  andAidsa, 
in  Anatolia.  The  legendary  account  is  that  i 
portion  of  the  great  Ionian  emigiatioa  fromAt- 
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tioa,  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  oentuy 
B.  0.,  took  its  -wtLj  to  these  fihores,  and  under 
yarions  chieftains  conquered  the  country,  and 
exterminated  the  male  iohabitants.  Eventu- 
ally the  lonians  obtained  the  12  cities  of  Mile* 
tus,  MyuS)  Priene,  Ephesus,  Lebedus^  Colophon, 
TeoB,  Erythrso,  OlazomensB,  Phocssa,  and  Chios 
and  Samoa  on  the  islands  of  the  same  ^ame. 
Afterward,  in  700  B.  C,  Smyrna  was  added. 
Each  of  these  had  a  democratic  constitution  in- 
dependent of  the  others,  but  common  hmguage 
and  manners  formed  a  bond  of  alliance  between 
the  colonies  which  answered  all  the  purposes 
of  a  federation*  Their  mutual  interests  were 
discussed  at  regular  meetings  of  delegates  held 
at  Panioninm,  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt.  Mycale, 
where  there  was  a  temple  to  Neptune.  The 
12  cities  took  the  general  name  of  the  Ionian 
Dodecapolis.  Numerous  colonies  issued  from 
the  original  12,  built  towns  along  the  coast^ 
and  in  time  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Euxme.  Ionia  early  became  the 
rival  of  Greece  in  civilization  and  in  progress. 
Crcesus  the  Lydian  conquered  the  country.  The 
Persians  were  its  next  masters.  In  500  B.  C.  the 
lonians  revolted,  but  were  agam  reduced  to  the 
Persian  yoke  until  the  battle  of  the  Eurymedon 
in  469  secured  their  independence.  In  the  pe- 
riod between  the  dose  of  the  Peleponnesian  war 
(404)  and  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (887),  they 
sought  the  protection  successively  of  Athens  and 
Sparta,  until  the  Persians  again  became  masters 
of  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia.  Alexander  the 
Great  reannexed  the  country  to  the  empire  of 
Macedon.  The  Romans,  by  chissing  these  cities 
as  provincial  towns,  deprived  them  of  political 
importance;  and  the  Turks  in  the  12th  and 
18th  centuries  extinguished  what  was  left  of 
their  prosperity. 

IONIAN  ISLANDS,  TJznTED  States  of  thb, 
a  republic  under  Briti^  protection^  comprising 
7  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  viz. :  Cor- 
fu, Cephalonia,  Zante,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca  or 
Theaki,  Cerigo,  and  Paxo,  with  some  smaller  de- 
pendencies, lying  between  lat.  85''  48'  and  89^ 
65'  N.,  long.  18^  85'  and  28^  18'  E.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  area,  population,  and 
capital  of  the  principal  islands: 
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Cephalonia . . . 
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Ithaca 
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Paxo 
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26 
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Corfo. 

ArgoetoU. 

Zante. 

BantaMaoxa. 

VathL 

Cerigo. 

Paxo. 


Corfu  is  the  seat  of  government  of  ttie  whole 
confederacy.  The  aggregate  population  of  the 
isles  dependent  upon  the  above  in  1856  was  282, 
and  the  British  garrison  numbered  8,000.  The 
islands  are  very  mountainous,  and  mostly  rise 
with  rugged  abruptness  from  the  sea,  affording, 
however,  fine  havens  on  their  coasts.  Mt.  JSnos 
in  Cephalonia  is  5,806  feet  in  height,  and  in  the 


other  islands  there  are  hills  ranging  from  1,000 
to  8,000  feet.  There  are  of  course  no  consider- 
able rivers,  but  Corfu  is  watered  b^  several  large 
torrents.  The  geological  formation  is  chiefly 
limestone,  mixed  with  sandstone  and  gypsum. 
There  are  no  active  volcanoes.  Most  of  the 
islands  abonnd  in  fine  natural  scenery,  and  bear 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  soil  is  generally  dry 
and  calcareous,  and  about  half  the  surf^  is 
arable.  The  climate  is  variable,  but  healthy. 
The  spring  is  mild,  the  summer  hot  and  dry, 
the  autumn  rainy,  and  the  winter  tempestuous. 
The  sirocco  is  often  felt,  and  N.  winds  blow 
violently  during  winter.  Snow  falls  often,  but 
does  not  last  long  except  on  the  mountains 
Earthquakes  are  not  imcommon.  Iron,  coal, 
manganese,  sulphate  of  soda,  marl,  clay,  chaL 
cedony,  quartz,  and  gray  marble  are  the  most 
important  minerals.  The  principal  vegetable 
products  are  the  olive,  lemon,  orange,  and  fig, 
grapes,  currants,  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  fiax, 
pulse,  and  cotton.  The  last  is  of  very  good  qual- 
ity. The  celebrated  currants  of  Zante  are  the 
fruit  of  a  dwarf  vine;  the  crop  in  that  island 
alone  is  about  8,000,000  lbs.  The  valonia  oak 
(guercus  (xgilops)  is  valued  for  its  acorns,  beside 
being  a  beautifhl  tree.  Madder  grows  wild,  and 
the  cactw  cptmtia,  which  furnishes  the  food  of 
the  cochineal  insect,  thrives  in  all  tiiie  islands, 
but  is  little  attended  to.  Experiments  in  the 
culture  of  indigo  have  succeeded  well,  but  have 
been  followed  by  no  practical  result  Fartns 
are  mostly  small,  and  are  let  annually  on  shares. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  the  only  animals  reared  in 
considerable  numbers.  In  1858,  49,568  of  the 
population  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  7,989  in 
manufactures,  and  6,828  in  commerce.  The 
manufactures  of  these  islands  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  coarse  cloths,  earthenware,  soap,  salt, 
some  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  filigree  work. 
Although  the  coasts  abound  with  fish,  the  fish- 
eries are  not  prosecuted  systematically.  A  large 
coasting  trade  is  carried  on  under  the  Ionian 
fiag!  The  imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  drugs,  raw 
and  manufactured  cotton  and  silk,  wool  and 
woollen  cloth,  glass,  hardware,  staves  and  hoops, 
iron,  timber,  wheat,  Indian  com,  rice,  fiour, 
cheese,  salted  fish,  cattle,  sheep,  drnss,  and  to- 
bacco ;  the  exports  are  currants  and  oUve  oil, 
also  wine,  brandy,  liqueurs,  honey,  wax,  valo* 
nia  acorns,  soap,  salt,  and  hare  and  Iamb  skins. 
The  value  of  imports  in  1856  was  £849,210,  and 
of  exports  £571,910.  During  the  same  year: 
the  shipping  which  entered  Ionian  ports  was  of 
504^696  tons  burden,  of  which  172,288  was 
Austrian  and  84,908  British;  clearances  500,928 
tons,  of  which  175,860  was  Austrian  and  90,504 
British. — ^The  natives  of  the  Ionian  islands  are 
Greeks,  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  Alba- 
nian and  Italian  blood.  Romaic  is  the  language 
commonly  spoken,  and  since  1852  has  been 
adopted  as  the  official  tongue  instead  of  the 
English.  Italian  is  understood  in  most  of  the 
larse  towns,  and  is  generally  spoken  by  the 
h\ffiee  classes.  Some  thousands  of  the  islanders 
cross  annually  to  the  mamland  to  assist  in  tbo 
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labors  of  harvest,  for  which  they  receive  pay- 
ment in  grain.  Education  flourishes,  and  no 
one  is  allowed  to  vote  at  elections  unless  he 
can  read  and  write.  In  1856  the  152  primary 
schools,  exclusive  of  87  private  schools,  contained 
5,787  boys  and  657  girls;  the  university  had 
76  students,  and  the  minor  college  79,  beside 
18  pupils  at  the  ecclesiastical  coUege.  Eadi 
of  the  islands  has  an  academy  supported  by 
the  government,  at  which  ancient  Greek,  Latin, 
modem  languages,  and  mathematics  are  taught. 
Tliere  are  2,000  churches,  with  priests  secular 
and  regular  sufficient  to  provide  one  pastor  to 
every  50  souls.  Four  fifths  of  the  poptdation 
belong  to  the  Greek  church,  under  an  exarch 
or  primate,  which  office  is  held  in  rotation  for 
5  years  by  the  archbishops  of  Oorfn,  Oephalonia, 
and  Santa  Maura.  The  rest  of  the  people,  ex- 
cepting 5,000  Jews,  mostly  resident  in  Corfu, 
are  Roman  Catholics  under  an  archbishop  and 
one  bishop.  The  Jews  labor  under  severtu  dis- 
abilities, both  civil  and  religious.  Excepting 
the  bishops,  the  clergy  are  not  paid  from  the 
revenue,  but  from  ecclesiastical  property  under 
government  management.  The  Greek  clergy 
are  poor  and  generally  ignorant — ^Tbe  gov- 
ernment is  vested  in  a  lord  high  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  British  crown,  and  a  par- 
liament consisting  of  a  senate  and  legislative 
assembly.  The  senate  is  composed  of  a  pres- 
ident and  secretary,  who  are  chosen  by  the 
lord  high  commissioner,  and  5  senators,  who 
are  chosen  by  the  lower  house.  It  has  the 
executive  power,  and  shares  with  the  commis- 
sioner the  control  of  the  press.  The  legislative 
assembly  consists  of  40  members,  29  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  people  and  11  appointed  by  the 
commissioner.  They  hold  office  for  5  years,  and 
must  belong  to  the  rank  of  ^ynelita  or  nobles. 
Each  island  moreover  has  a  r^ent  and  council, 
partly  chosen  by  popular  vote  and  partly  nom- 
inated by  the  commissioner  and  senate.  The 
commissioner  has  the  veto  power  on  aU  meas- 
ures, and  may  dissolve  the  assembly  at  any 
time.  He  also  commands  the  British  garrison 
and  4  regunents  of  local  militia.  A  frigate  and 
war  steamer  are  stationed  at  Corfu.  The  re- 
public bears  the  expense  of  this  force  to  the  ex- 
tent of  £25,000  per  annum.  The  judiciary  con- 
sists of  a  supreme  court,  and  a  civil,  a  criminal, 
and  a  commercial  tribunal  in  each  of  the  7 
chief  islands,  bemde  courts  of  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  revenue  in  1856  amounted  to 
£881,489,  of  which  £154,885  was  from  customs 
duties,  and  the  expenditures  to  £857,626,  of 
which  £25,000  was  for  payment  of  the  military, 
£18,000  for  the  charges  of  the  commissioner, 
£57,806  for  the  parliament  and  administra- 
tion, and  £10,482  for  education.  The  islands 
are  held  by  Britain  as  a  military  post  auxiliary 
to  Malta  and  Gibraltar. — ^In  Grecian  history 
these  islands  figured  singly  as  Corcyra,  Cephal- 
lenia,  Zacynthns,  Leuoas,  Ithaca,  Cythera,  and 
Paxos.  In  the  12th  century  they  were  taken  by 
the  kmgs  of  Sicily,  and  in  the  14th  fell  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Yenetians,  and  so  re- 


mained till  the  fall  of  Venice  threw  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Gampo 
Formio.  Russia  and  Turkey  jointly  expeM 
the  French,  and  in  1800  erected  them  into  the 
Seplinsular  republic,  which,  under  the  prote^ 
tion  of  Turkey,  failed  as  an  experiment  of  self- 
government.  By  a  secret  article  in  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit  in  1807  they  were  given  to  the  French; 
but  being  taken  by  the  British  during  the  wars 
from  1809  to  1814,  they  were  secured  to  that 
power  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Nov.  9,  1815. 
Few  events  of  importance  have  since  occnmd, 
excepting  an  insurrection  in  Cephalonia  in  18IS, 
which  was  suppressed.  The  idanders  manifest 
little  affection  for  the  British  rule,  and  for  some 
years  past  there  has  been  a  poweifiil  movement 
among  them  in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  king- 
dom of  Greece;  a  resolution  to  that  ^ectw» 
passed  in  the  legislative  assembly  at  Oorfii,  Jol; 
2, 1857,  which  however  was  not  carried  into 
effect.  In  the  same  year  an  act  passed  tlie 
Britieh  parliament  enabling  subjects  of  tbe  lo* 
nian  islands  to  hold  naval  and  military  commis- 
sions under  the  crown,  from  which  tbey  bad 
previously  been  excluded.  In  Nov.  1858,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  sent  as  lord  high  oommiaaoDer 
extraordinary  to  the  Ionian  islands,  with  the 
purpose  of  hearing  the  complaints  of  the  peo- 
ple; but  nothing  of  importance  seems  to  hare 
resulted  from  his  mission. 

IOWA,  one  of  the  interior  states  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  and  the  16th  admitted  under  the 
federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat  40' 
20'  and  48**  80'  N.,  and  long.  90°  12'  and  96' 
58'  W. ;  extent  N.  and  S.  208  m.,  and  £.  and 
W.  about  800  m. ;  area,  50,914  sq.  m.,  or  8^- 
584,960  acres.  It  is  bounded  K  by  Mionesota, 
E.  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  S.  by  Missouri  and  in 
part  by  Des  Moines  river,  and  W.  by  the  Mis- 
souri and  Big  Sioux  rivers,  which  separate  u 
from  Nebraska  and  Dacotah.  The  state  b  di- 
vided into  99  counties,  viz. :  Adair,  Adams, 
Allamakee,  Appanoose,  Andnbon,  Benton,  Black 
Hawk,  Boone,  Bremer,  Butler,  Buchanan,  Bon- 
combe,  Buena  Vista,  Calhoun,  Carroll,  Cass, 
Cedar,  Cerro  Gordo,  Cherokee,  Chickasaw, 
Clarke,  Clay,  Clayton,  Clinton,  Crawford,  Dal- 
las, Davis,  Decatnr,  Delaware,  Des  Koines 
Dickinson,  Dubuque,  Emmet,  Fayette,  Flojd, 
Franklin,  Fremont,  Greene,  Grundy,  Guthrie, 
Hamilton,  Hancock,  Harrison,  Hardin,  Heniy, 
Howard,  Humboldt,  Ida,  Iowa,  Jackson,  Jasper, 
Jefferson,  Johnson,  Jones,  Keokuk,  Eosg&tb, 
Lee,  Linn,  Louisa,  Lucas,  Madison,  Mabasb, 
Marion,  Marshall,  Mills,  Mitchell,  Monona,  Moo- 
roe,  Montgomery,  Muscatine,  O'Brien,  Osceola, 
Page,  Palo  Alto,  Plymouth,  Pocahontas,  Polk, 
Potawatamie,  Poweshiek,  Ringgold,  Sac,  Scott, 
Shelby,  Sioux.  Story,  Tama,  Taylor,  Union,  Van 
Buren,  Wapello,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne, 
Webster,Winnebago,  Winneshiek  Woodbury, 
Worth,  Wright.  Des  Moines  (late  Fort  Df 
Moines)  is  the  state  capital.  The  other  piinci- 
pal  cities  and  towns  are :  on  the  Iowa  rirer, 
Iowa  City,  formerly  the  capital;  on  the  Missis- 
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aippi,  Dabnqae,  Davenport,  ICoscatine,  Barlings 
ton,  Fort  Madison,  and  Eeokuk ;  in  the  interior, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Fairfield,  Ottnmwa,  Oskaloosa, 
Hiuion,  Anamosa,  Cedar  Bapids,  Cedar  FalleL 
Waterloo,  &c.;  and  on  the  Missonri,  Council 
Blnflb  City,  Sioux  City,  &c.— The  following  ta- 
ble exhibits  the  population  of  Iowa  according 
to  the  U.  S.  censuses  of  1840  and  1850,  and  the 
state  censuses  of  subsequent  years : 
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The  population  of  the  state  in  1850  entitled  it 
under  the  federal  law  to  two  representatives  in 
congress.  Of  the  white  population  in  that  year, 
100,88T  were  males  and  90,994  females;  and 
of  the  colored,  165  males  and  168  females. 
Families,  83,517;  dwellings,  82,962.  Density 
of  population,  8.78  to  the  square  mile;  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  whole  Union,  0.88  per  cent. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  59 ;  blind,  50 ;  insane,  42 ;  idi- 
otic, 94.  Of  the  total  population,  110,782  were 
under  20  years  of  age,  80,853  between  20  and 
70, 1,024  between  70  and  100, 1  over  100,  and 
54  unknown.  Bom  in  Iowa,  50,380 ;  in  other 
states,  120,240;  in  foreign  countries,  21.282 ;  in 
parts  unknown,  862.  Of  those  born  in  other 
states  there  were  from  Ohio  80,713,  Indiana 
19,926,  Pennsylvania  14,744,  Kentucky  8,994, 
Now  York  8,184,  Virginia  7,861,  Illinois  7.247, 
Tennessee  4,274,  Missouri  8,807;  and  oi  the 
foreigpi  population,  9,734  were  British,  7,253 
Germans,  1,756  British  American,  882  French, 
861  Norwegians,  and  231  Swedes.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  born  in  Iowa  and  resident  in 
other  states  was  6,358.  The  occupations  of 
49,815  males  over  15  years  of  age  are  returned 
as  follows:  employed  in  commerce,  trade,  man- 
ufactures, mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  9,255 ;  in 
agriculture,  82,779;  In  labor  not  agriculturid, 
5,892 ;  in  the  army,  71 ;  in  sea  and  river  navi- 
gation, 163;  in  law,  medicine,  and  divinity, 
1,077;  in  other  pursuits  requiring  education, 
425;  in  government  civil  service,  103;  in  do- 
mestic service,  10 ;  and  in  other  pursuits,  40. 
Births  in  1849-'50,  5,099;  marriages,  1,624; 
deaths,  2,044.  Of  a  total  of  120,498  returned  as 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  in  1856,  68,634 
were  farmers,  15^8  laborers,  23,202  manufac- 
turers and  artisans,  260  miners,  2,786  merchants, 
1,163  traders,  1,105  physicians,  658  lawyers, 
643  clergymen,  822  teachers,  1,486  clerks,  256 
printers,  48  editors,  124  bankers,  and  i^05S 
otherwise  occupied.  Of  the  population  in  1859, 
332,806  were  males  and  300,743  females;  deaf 
and  dumb,  301;  blind,  190;  insane,  168;  idi- 
otic, 283;  voters,  186,457;  aliens.  16,457;  liable 
to  military  duty,  116,034;  dwellings,  104,785; 
density  of  population,  12.22  to  the  square  mile. 
— Beside  the  great  rivers  which  bound  it,  the 
Mississippi  on  the  east  and  the  Missouri  on  the 


west,  Iowa  has  a  large  number  of  interior  wa- 
ter courses,  many  navigable,  and  others  of  less 
dimensions,  but  supplying  abundant  hydraulic 
power.  All  the  streieuns  of  Iowa  flow  into  one 
or  other  of  the  great  boundary  rivers.  The 
Mississippi  receives  the  Des  Moines,  the  Checa- 
qne  or  Skunk,  the  Iowa  and  its  affluent  the  Bed 
Cedar,  the  Wapsipinicon,  the  Turkey,  the  Upper 
Iowa,  &c.,  all  of  which  have  S.  £.  courses,  and 
generally  run  parallel  with  each  other.  The 
rivers  flowing  to  the  Missouri  are  short  and  of 
small  volume,  and  scarcely  compare  with  the 
smallest  class  flowing  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
Big  Sioux  makes  a  portion  of  the  W.  bound- 
ary. The  Chariton,  Grand,  Platte,  Nodaway, 
and  Nashnabatona  rise  in  the  S.  of  Iowa,  pass 
into  Missouri,  and  join  the  Missouri  river  in  its 
course  through  that  state.  The  surface  of  Iowa 
is  generally  undulating,  and  forms  a  country  of 
unrivalled  beauty.  It  has  no  mountains  nor 
even  high  hills ;  yet  on  the  margins  of  the  riv- 
ers there  are  frequent  blu&  or  calcareous  strata 
intersected  by  ravines.  These  bluffs  are  gener- 
ally from  40  to  130  feet  high,  and  are  the  breast- 
work of  table-lands  which  sweep  away  from 
them  in  gentle  undulations.  The  S.  portion  of 
the  state  is  the  most  picturesque,  abounding  with 
grassy  lawns  and  verdant  plains,  interspersed 
with  groves  and  meandering  rivulets,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  larger  rivers  which  flow  to  the 
Mississippi  or  by  the  numerous  affluents  of  the 
Missouri.  Portions  of  the  N.  part  partake  more 
of  the  bold  and  striking  in  scenery;  the  surface 
is  more  elevated,  and  hills  and  mounds  are  not 
uncommon,  tiieir  tops  covered  with  towering 
oaks;  and  the  rivers  tumble  over  precipitous 
ledges  of  craggy  rooks  to  the  lower  plains.  The 
N.  K  section  is  a  rich  mineral  region,  abound- 
ing in  lead  ore  and  various  other  metals,  but 
nevertheless  contains  much  excellent  land.  The 
unique  and  admirably  diversified  prairies  of 
Iowa  are,  however,  its  most  distinguishing 
feature.  These  natural  meadows  are  ooverea 
with  a  rich  ooatmg  of  coarse  grass,  forming 
excellent  pasturage,  and  are  not  unfrequently 
interspersed  with  hazel  thickets  and  fragrant 
shrubs,  and  in  the  season  of  flowers  are  deco- 
rated with  a  brilliant  garniture  of  honeysuckles, 
jessamines,  wild  roses,  and  violets. — ^A  geologi- 
cal survey  of  the  state  of  Iowa  is  in  progress 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  James  Hall,  the 
chemical  and  mineralogical  department  being 
conducted  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Whitney.  A  report  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  was  published  in  1858-'9,  which 
presents  the  general  arrangement  of  the  forma- 
tions, with  details  of  their  fossils  and  economic 
cal  importance.  They  belong  exclusively  to  the 
dass  of  paloeozoic  roc3cs,  their  range  in  the  geo- 
logical column  being  from  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone to  the  coal  measures,  inclusive.  The  lat- 
ter formation  occupies  the  S.  and  W.  i>ortion  of 
the  state,  and  reaches  within  a  fe\V  miles  at  its 
8.  £.  corner  of  tbe  Mississippi  river,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  belt  or  about  20  m.,  over 
which  tne  carboniferous  limestone  is  spread  out. 
This  limestone  outcrop  thence  extends  diago- 
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nally  across  the  state  to  the  extreme  N.W.  cor- 
ner. Toward  tlie  N.  £.  lower  formations  con- 
tinue to  appear  in  saooession,  and  stretch  in  long 
parallel  helts  N.  W.  and  8.  E.  The  conrse  of 
the  rivers,  as  they  descend  from  the  N.  border 
of  the  state  to  the  Mississippi,  is  along  the  range 
of  these  formations ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
each  river  keeps  almost  ezdnsively  along  the 
same  geological  belt  for  nearly  200  m.  The 
saooessive  belts  are  thns  designated  by  Prof. 
HaU,  advancing  in  the  descending  series  fh>m 
the  coal  measures  and  the  underlying  carbonif- 
erous limestone  toward  the  N.  £. :  the  Hamilton 
and  Chemung  groups  of  the  devonian  series,  the 
Leclaire  and  Niagara  limestones  of  the  upper 
Silurian,  the  Hudson  river  shales,  Galena  lime- 
stone, Trenton  limestone,  St  Peter's  sandstone, 
and  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the  lower  silorian. 
The  last  occupy  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  state. 
The  coal  measures  are  regarded  as  the  most 
permanent  source  of  mineral  wealth,  though  the 
lead  mines  in  the  Galena  limestone  have  attract- 
ed the  earliesft  and  greatest  attention,  and  have 
so  far  been  the  most  important  in  the  value  of 
theur  productions.  Their  aggregate  thickness 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  state  is  less  than  600  feet, 
and  in  this  are  found  several  workable  beds  of 
bituminous  coal,  one  of  which  is  sometimes  7 
feet  thick.  The  formation  thins  out  as  it  spreads 
over  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  in  this 
are  found  several  outlying  shallow  basins  of 
small  extent  They  are  also  met  with  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  rock,  scattered  in  the  depres- 
sions of  the  devonian,  and  even  of  tlie  silurian 
series,  and  resting  unoonformably  upon  the  up- 
turned edges  of  these  lower  formations.  Along 
the  Missisfflppi  river,  between  Davenport  and 
Muscatine,  a  deposit  of  this  character  stretches 
20  m.  up  and  down  the  river,  and  not  more 
than  8  m.  back  from  it.  This  is  the  extension 
on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  Illinois  coal  field,  the 
Mississippi  river  having  completely  by  its  denu- 
dation separated  this  marginal  portion  from  the 
main  body.  The  thickness  of  this  isolated  group 
of  coal  measures  is  not  more  than  about  70  feet. 
It  contains  one  coal  bed  which  is  identified  as 
the  lowest  workable  coal  of  the  series.  It  is  of 
no  great  importance,  being  only  about  2i  feet 
thick.  A  few  yards  beneath  it  is  a  bed  of  car- 
bonaceous slate,  which  sometimes  presents  a 
seam  of  cannel  coal  a  foot  thick.  The  lead 
mines  are  in  the  belt  occupied  by  the  Galena 
limestone.  This  tract  reaches  the  Mississippi 
river  at  Dubuque,  and  lies  along  the  valley  of 
Turkey  river  toward  the  N.  W. ;  but  the  only 
mines  that  have  been  worked  in  it  are  near 
the  Mississippi.  The  ore  is  chiefly  found  in 
vortical  crevices  which  are  traced  in  E.  and  W. 
lines  wi&  remarkable  regularity.  They  are 
congregated  in  great  number  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Dubuque,  and  from  the  report  of  the 
state  geologists  it  appears  that  no  district  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  has  produced  so  large  an 
amount  of  ore  for  its  extent  as  this  tract  of  12 
to  15  sq.  m.  As  the  crevices  in  the  limestone 
are  followed  in  the  course  of  mining,  they  are 


firequently  found  to  expand  into  what  are  ca&ed 
openings  and  large  caves  several  hundred  feet 
in  length.  The  walls  of  these  are  incrusted 
with  the  snlphuret  of  lead,  a  single  cave  some- 
times furnishing  several  million  pounds.  The 
depth  of  the  mines  is  limited  to  the  thickness  of 
the  Galena  limestone,  which  seldom  reaches  200 
feet  In  the  blue  limestone  which  underlies 
it,  the  crevices  either  dose  up  or  are  unproduc> 
tive.  The  yield  of  ore  is  very  irregular,  and 
the  same  mines  rarely  continue  to  be  worked 
for  even  a  few  years.  (See  Lead.)  Iowa  has 
also  an  abundance  of  iron  ore  of  the  best 
quality ;  and  there  are  many  other  minerals  not 
less  valuable  in  an  economical  point  of  view. 
Building  stone  of  the  best  description,  yarioos 
days,  gypsum,  &c.,  sufficient  for  all  present 
or  prospective  requirements,  are  found. — The 
soils  of  Iowa  are  generally  excellent,  and  no 
state  of  the  Union  has  a  less  amount  of  inferior 
land.  The  valleys  of  the  Red  Cedar,  Iowa,  and 
Des  Moines,  as  high  as  kt  42""  SO'K.,  present 
a  body  of  arable  land,  which  taken  as  a  whole, 
for  richness  in  organic  dements,  for  amoant 
of  saline  matter,  and  due  admixture  of  Tearthy 
silicates,  affords  a  combination  that  belongs  only 
to  the  most  fertile  upland  plains.  North  of  this, 
the  best  agricultural  region  of  the  state,  the 
lands  are  of  an  inferior  character,  but  still  not 
unprofitable,  and  the  lower  grounds  are  either 
wet  and  marshy  or  filled  with  numerous  ponds, 
and  entirely  destitute  of  timber. — ^The  climate 
of  Iowa  is  moderate,  and  highly  favorable  for 
agricultural  operations.  As  a  general  rule  the 
peach  blossoms  in  mid  April,  and  wheat  ripens 
early  in  August  The  winters,  however,  are 
severe  from  the  prevalence  of  K  and  N.  W. 
winds,  which  sweep  over  the  level  prairies  with- 
out obstruction.  In  summer  the  winds  are  from 
the  W.  and  S.,  and,  being  in  continual  motion, 
greatly  relieve  the  heats  of  that  season.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  51**  F. — 
in  spring  60^**,  in  summer  78",  in  autumn  63**, 
and  in  winter  26" ;  and  the  amount  of  rain  fiiU 
is  50^  inches — ^in  spring  15,  in  summer  16,  in 
autumn  14^,  and  in  winter  6  inches.  In  regard 
to  salubrity,  Iowa  is  classed  among  the  most 
healthy  countries  of  the  world,  a  fact  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  excdlent  drainage  furnished  by 
its  rolling  surface.  The  exceptions  to  this  con- 
dition are  very  rare. — The  natural  growths  of 
Iowa  are  similar  to  those  of  the  whole  middle 
zone  of  the  Union.  North  of  lat.  42"  timber  is 
comparatively  scarce,  but  south  of  that  line  and 
along  the  river  the  country  is  well  wooded.  Ash, 
elm,  sugar  and  white  maple,  and  cottonwood 
grow  in  the  river  bottoms;  and  in  other  locali- 
ties are  found  poplar,  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  bass- 
wood,  &c.  In  the  N.  there  is  some  pine  timber. 
"  Sometimes  the  woodland  extends  continuously 
along  the  Mississippi  for  miles ;  again  it  stretches 
in  a  wide  belt  far  off  into  the  country,  marking 
the  course  of  some  tributary  stream ;  and  some- 
times in  vast  groves,  several  miles  in  extent 
standing  alone,  like  islands  in  the  wilderness  of 
grass  and  flowers.'^    Among  fruit  trees,  the 
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i»pl8  and  pear  attala  the  higheat  perfeedoo. 
Tne  peach  tree  also  grows  luxuriaDtly.  The 
wild  plam,  grape,  and  gooaeherry  are  indigenoiUL 
For  tae  cultivation  of  the  cereala  no  other  part 
of  the  country  sorpassea  this  state;  it  is  also 
&yorable  both  in  climate  and  soil  for  the  caator 
oil  plant,  flax,  tobacco,  &c.  Potatoes  are  also  a 
favorite  staple.  According  to  the  state  censoa 
of  1869,  Iowa  contained  8,109,486  acres  of  im- 
proved, and  7,885,667  of  unimproved  land ;  there 
were  779,909  acres  of  wheat,  816,672  of  oats, 
986,096  of  Indian  com,  84^081  of  potatoes,  172,- 
862  of  meadow,  80,206  of  Hungarian  grass, 
6,606  of  sorghum,  and  28,810  of  orchard.  The 
principal  agricultural  products  consisted  of  8,-* 
298,258  bushels  of  wheat,  1,708,760  of  oats,  28,- 
866,684  of  Indian  com,  1,497,204  of  potatoes, 
and  48,368  of  grass  seed;  488,608  tons  of  hay, 
and  114,086  of  Hungarian  grass ;  416,774  galls, 
of  molassea  manufactured  from  sorghum ;  9,- 
482,219  lbs.  of  butter,  778,788  of  cheese,  and 
627,860  of  wool;  value  of  orchard  products, 
$118,806.  Value  of  hogs  sold  during  1868. 
$2,111,425,  and  of  cattle  $2,960,187;  value  of 
domestic  manufactures,  $679,288.  The  total 
value  of  agricultural  products  in  1840  was  $688»- 
808,  and  in  I860.  $8,800,997.  In  1860  Iowa  oon- 
tidned  522  establishments  engaged  in  general 
manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  mining, 
employing  a  capital  of  $1,292,876.  The  cost  of 
raw  materials  consumed  in  the  census  year  was 
$2,856,881;  the  number  of  hands  employed 
was  1,707.  viz.,  1,687 males  and  20  females;  the 
cost  of  laoor  for  the  year  was  $478,016;  and 
the  value  of  goods  produced  was  $8,661,788. 
In  1840  the  total  products  were  valued  at  $467,- 
784,  and  in  1869  at  $2,764,962..-On  Nov.  80, 
1858,  ihe  total  length  of  completed  rmlroad  with- 
in the  state  was  840  m.,  which,  to  that  date  and 
including  a  considerable  mileage  partially  con- 
structed, had  cost  $11,260,169.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  total  length  of  the  severu 
lines,  the  mileage  completed,  and  the  cost  of  each 
work  at  the  date  above  referred  to : 
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AH  these,  except  the  Keoknk,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and 
Mnscatine  road,  are  E.  and  W.  lines ;  but  Iowa 
will  eventnally  have  several  N.  and  8.  roada^ 
which  will  connect  it  on  the  one  hand  with  Bt 
Lonisand  the  sonth,  and  on  the  other  hand  with 
St.  Panl  and  other  towns  of  ^finneeota.  To  aid 
in  the  constmotion  of  the  lines  Nos.  1, 8, 5,  and 
9,  congress  has  granted  to  the  several  companies 
alternate  sections  of  land  for  6  m.  on  each  aide 


of  iheir  roQte,  being  eqmvalent  to  8,840  acres 
per  mile.  The  Des  Moines  river  improvement 
company  have  also  a  similar  grant — ^lowa  has 
no  direct  foreign  commerce ;  but  its  trade  with 
the  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports  and  the  interior  is 
comparatively  extensive.  The  exports  consist 
wholly  of  the  products  of  agriculture  and  mines, 
and  the  imports  of  eastern  and  foreign  manu- 
fMstures,  groceries,  dec.  The  shipping  ports  are 
Keokuk,  Fort  Madison,  Burlington,  Muscatine, 
Davenport,  Olinton,  Bellevue,  Dubuque,  iBO.\ 
and  at  all  of  these  pkoes  an  active  trade  is 
also  carried  on  with  the  interior,  with  which 
they  are  connected  to  a  large  extent  by  river 
steamboat  routes  and  by  railroad;  and  rail- 
roads from  the  eaat  terminate  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  giving  them  access  to  the 
lakes  and  Atlantic  seaboard. — ^The  present  con- 
stitution of  Iowa  was  adopted  in  convention, 
March  5,  1867.  It  grants  the  right  of  voting 
to  every  male  citizen  of  the  United  Statea,  who 
has  resided  in  the  state  0  months  and  in  the 
county  00  days.  All  elections  by  the  people 
are  by  ballot ;  and  the  general  election  is  held 
on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  October.  The  legidature 
consbts  of  a  senate  of  not  more  than  50  (now 
48)  members,  elected  for  4  years,  half  bienniaUy, 
and  a  bouse  of  not  more  than  100  (now  86) 
members  elected  biennially.  Senators  must  be 
26  and  representetives  21  years  of  age,  and 
otherwise  roust  have  the  qualifications  of  voters. 
In  all  elections  by  the  legislature  votes  are  given 
viva  voee.  The  legislature  meets  on  the  2d 
Monday  of  January  biennially  (even  years). 
The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  are  cho- 
sen by  a  plurality  of  votes,  hold  office  for  two 
years,  ana  the  governor  until  his  successor  is 
elected  and  qualified.  Both  must  be  at  least  80 
years  of  age,  and  have  been  citizens  and  resi- 
dents for  two  years  next  preceding  election.  The 
sdary  of  the  governor  is  $2,000  per  annnnu 
The  secretanr  of  stote,  the  auditor  of  publio 
aooounte,  and  the  treasurer  are  elected  by  the 
people  for  two  years,  and  have  each  a  salary  of 
$1,600  per  annum.  The  other  state  officers  are 
Uie  warden  of  the  penitentiary  (salary  $400), 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  (salaiy 
$1,500),  the  commissioner  of  the  Des  Moines 
river  improvement  (salary  $1,000),  and  the 
registrar  of  the  stete  land  office  (salary  $1,000). 
The  stote  librarian  has  a  salary  of  $150.  The 
ludicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court, 
district  courts,  and  such  other  courts,  inferior  to 
the  supreme  court,  as*the  legislature  may  estab- 
lish. The  supreme  court,  with  appellate  Juris- 
diction only  in  chancery  cases,  consists  of  8 
Judges  elected  by  the  people  for  6  years,  one 
every  second  year,  and  the  one  having  the 
shortest  tune  to  serve  is  chief  justice.  Judges 
of  the  district  court  are  elected  in  single 
districts  (of  which  there  are  now  11)  for  4 
years.  The  salary  of  supreme  court  Judges 
is  $2,000,  and  of  district  Judges  $1,200  per 
annum.  A  district  attorney  is  elected  in  each 
Judicial  district  for  4  years.  Among  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  constitution  are  the  fol- 
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lowing :  the  credit  of  the  state  shall  not  be 
given  for  any  purpose ;  deficits  in  the  revenue 
maj  be  made  up  by  borrowing  money,  but 
the  sum  not  to  exceed  $250,000  at  any  one 
time ;  debt  may  be  contracted  to  repel  inva* 
sion  or  suppress  insurrection;  no  corporation 
shall  be  created  by  roecial  law;  stockholders 
in  banks  shall  be  inaividually  liable  to  dou* 
ble  the  amount  of  the  stock,  and  billholders 
shall  have  preference  over  other  creditors ; 
suspension  of  specie  payment  shall  not  be 
permitted;  no  new  county  shall  be  made  of 
less  than  482  square  miles,  nor  shall  any  exist- 
ing county  be  reduced  below  that  size;  no 
lease  of  agricultural  lands  shall  be  for  more 
than  20  years;  aliens,  residents  of  the  state, 
may  hold  and  transmit  real  estate ;  imprison- 
ment for  debt  is  abolished,  except  in  cases  of 
fraud;  parties  in  suit  may  be  witnesses;  duel- 
lists are  disqualified  from  holding  any  office; 
the  legislature  is  prohibited  from  granting  di- 
vorces, authorizing  lotteries,  dec.  The  revenue 
of  the  state  is  derived  chiefly  from  taxes  upon 
real  and  personal  property.  The  valuation  of 
taxable  property  in  1847  was  $11,680,125;  in 
1850,  $22,628,884;  in  1858,  $49,540,804;  in 
1856,  $164,894,418;  and  in  1857,  $240,044,584. 
The  difference  between  the  amounts  for  1847 
and  1857  shows  the  increase  of  wealth  for  the 
intervening  10  years.  In  1856  the  taxes  as- 
sessed amounted  to  $196,248.  The  total  reve- 
nue for  the  year  ending  Oct.  81, 1857,  including 
balance  of  previous  year,  amounted  to  $255,827, 
and  the  disbursements  to  $241 ,145.  The  funded 
debt  of  the  state,  Nov.  1,  1857,  was  $122,295. 
and  there  were  auditor ^s  warrants  then  unpaid 
amounting  to  $155,008.  The  principal  institu- 
tions supported  by  the  state  are,  the  asylums  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  at  Iowa  City, 
the  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  ana 
the  state  penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison.  In  the 
latter  named  institution  there  were  on  Sept. 
80, 1857,  47  convicts  (46  males  and  1  female), 
whose  labor  is  leased  to  contractors  at  85  cents 
a  day. — ^In  1850  there  were  207  churches  in 
Iowa,  with  accommodation  for  48,529  persons, 
and  valued  at  $177,425.  Of  these,  28  were 
Baptist  churches,  11  Ohristian,  14  Congrega^ 
tional,  5  Episcopal,  5  Friends^  4  German  Re- 
formed, 5  Lutheran,  76  Methodist,  8  Mora^ 
vian,  88  Presbyterian,  18  Roman  Catholic,  8 
Union,  1  Universalist,  and  1  other.  No  later 
general  church  statistics  are  furnished  by  the 
state  censuses.  The  coiftmon  schools  of  the 
state  are  supported  partly  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  school  fund,  partly  by  legislative  appropria- 
tions, and  partly  by  district  taxation.  They 
are  supervised  by  a  board  of  education,  com- 
posed of  one  member  elected  from  each  judicial 
district  for  4  years,  one  half  biennitdly,  of 
which  tlie  governor  and  lieutenant-governor 
are  ex  officio  members,  and  the  latter  is  presi- 
dent. This  board  makes  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  in  regard  to  common  schools  and 
educational  institutions.  All  lands  granted  by 
the  United  States  for  schools,  the  500,000  acres 


granted  by  congress  to  new  statea,  aO  I'wcheati^ 

the  percentage  of  sales  of  U.  S.  lands  in  the 
state,  mcmeys  piud  for  exemption  from  militaty 
duties,  and  fines  for  breach  of  penal  laws,  an 
devoted  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  and 
constitute  the  school  fund  of  the  state,  which 
in  1854  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000,  and  la 
1857  nominally  to  $2,080,544.    The  proceeds  of 
this  fond  are  divided  as  the  le^^ature  may  di- 
rect in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
between  5  and  21  years  of  age.    In  March, 
1857,  $111,840  was  so  apportioned.     By  the 
census  of  1850  there  were  m  Iowa  775  schools 
(including  2  colleges  and  88  academies  and  pri- 
vate schools),  with  878  teachers,  80,767  schol- 
ars, and  an  annual  income  of  $61,472 ;  nnmbtf 
of  white  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20, 
76,868 ;  number  who  attended  school  during 
the  year,  as  returned  by  families,  85,478 ;  num- 
ber of  persons  over  20  years  of  age  unable  to 
read  and  write,  8,158.    For  the  year  ending 
Oct.  81. 1857,  there  were  reported  2,708  dis- 
trict schools,  195,285  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  21  (by  the  census  of  1859,  2dO,646X 
and  79,672  pupils  in  school ;  teachers  employed, 
1,572  male  and  1,424  female,  who  were  pud 
$126,858  from  the  teachers'  fund,  and  $71,785 
from  private  subscription.    The  census  of  1859 
returns  28  colleges  and  universities,  with  2,188 
students.    The  principal  collegiate  institutioos 
are :  Des  Moines  college  at  Des  Moines,  founded 
in  1852 ;  the  Baptist  university  at  Burlington, 
1853;  Alexander  college  at  Dubuque,  1853; 
the  Wesleyan  university  at  Mt  Pleasant,  1854; 
the  state  university  at  Iowa  City,  1855;  and 
the  medical  school,  a  department  of  the  state 
university,  at  Keokuk.  1850.    The  number  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  publislied  in  Iowa 
in  1850  was  29,  circulating  23,000  copies,  or 
annually  1,512,800 ;  and  in  the  same  year  there 
were  in  the  state  82  libraries  (exclusive  of  pri- 
vate libraries),  which  contained  5,790  volumes. 
— ^lowa  derives  its  name  from  the  river  so  aJl- 
ed,  and  was  originally  a  part  of  the  vast  terri- 
tories included  in  Louisiana.    The  first  settle- 
ment of  whites  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
state  was  made  by  Julien  Dubuque,  a  Canadian 
Frenchman,  who  in  1788  obtained  a  grant  of  a 
large  tract,  including  the  present  city  of  Du- 
buque and  the  rich  mineral  lands  in  its  vicinity. 
Here  he  built  a  small  fort,  and  carried  on  the 
mining  of  lead  and  trade  witii  the  Indians  until 
his  death  in  1810.    In  1808  Louisiana  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States :  and  in  1805  the  whc^ 
territory  was  divided  into  the  two  govemmenti 
of  Orleans  and  Louisiana.    In  1812  the  name 
of  the  latter  was  changed  to  IHssouri,  and  un- 
til 1821  included  all  the  countiy  N.  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Louisiana.     In  1884  Iowa  was 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan,  and 
in  1887  under  that  of  Wisconsin.    It  was  not 
however  until  1838  that  any  steps  were  taken 
toward  its  further  settlement.    In  the  spring  of 
that  year  several  companies  of  Americans  iiom 
Illinois  and  other  states  settled  in  the  vicinity 
of  Burlington ;  and  at  a  later  period  settlements 
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were  made  afc  other  points  along  the  Mississip- 
pi. On  Jane  12, 1838,  Iowa  was  erected  into 
a  separate  territory;  and  on  Jalj  4  ensning 
the  new  government  was  formally  installed  at 
Burlington.  Under  its  territorial  organization 
Iowa  inclnded  all  the  conntry  N.  of  Missouri, 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  ana 
to  th&  British  line,  and  conseauentiy  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  state  of  Minnesota  and  the 
whole  of  Daootah  territory,  with  an  area  of  194,- 
603  sq.  m.  In  1839  the  government  removed 
to  Iowa  City.  In  1844  a  state  constitution  was 
formed,  and  a  petition  sent  to  congress  for  ad<» 
mission  into  the  Union.  This  was  not  granted 
on  account  of  the  constitutional  limits  assumed ; 
and  by  an  act  of  March  8,  1845,  congress  de- 
fined the  boundaries  that  would  be  acceptable. 
The  next  year  the  proposed  boundaries  were 
approved  by  a  convention  assembled  for  the 
purpose;  and  on  Dec.  28, 1846,  Iowa  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union. 

IOWA.  I.  An  E.  CO.  of  Iowa,  intersected  by 
the  river  of  the  same  name  and  the  N.  fork  of 
English  river ;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869, 
7,098.  It  has  an  undulating  and  well  wooded 
surface,  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in 
1859  were  842,899  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  81,- 
764  of  wheat,  14,412  of  oats,  21,826  of  potatoes^ 
98,207  lbs.  of  butter,  and  5^6  tons  of  hay. 
Capital,  Marengo.  II.  A  S.  W .  co.  of  Wiscon- 
sin, bounded  N.  by  Wisconsin  river,  and  drained 
by  the  branches  of  the  Pekatonica ;  area,  720 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  15,202.  The  surface  is 
irregalar  and  thinly  timbered.  Lead  is  abun- 
dant, and  copper  and  zinc  are  also  found.  In 
1850  the  productions  were  81,108  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  50,747  of  wheat,  109,875  of  oats, 
29,039  of  potatoes,  and  53,090  lbs.  of  butter. 
There  were  13  churches,  and  1,664  pupils  at- 
tending public  schools.    Capital,  Mineral  Point 

10  w  A,  a  river  of  the  state  of  the  some  name, 
risinff  in  Hancock  co.  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state, 
and  flowing  in  a  generally  S.  E.  direction  to  the 
Mississippi,  which  it  joins  in  Louisa  co.,  35  m. 
above  Burlington.  It  is  about  300  m.  long,  and 
is  navigable  by  small  steamboats  to  Iowa  City, 
a  distance  of  80  m. 

IOWA  CITY,  the  capital  of  Johnson  co., 
Iowa,  and  from  1839  to  1854  the  seat  of  the 
territorial  and  state  government,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Iowa  river,  80  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  55  m.  by  the  Chicago  and  Bock 
Island  railroad  W.  from  Davenport;  pop.  in 
1850,  2,262 ;  in  1856,  6,316.  The  city  is  pleas- 
antly built  on  a  succession  of  plateaus,  rising 
one  above  another  from  the  river  banks,  which 
are  here  high.  The  first  plateau  is  laid  out  as 
a  public  promenade,  and  the  third,  which  is 
about  80  feet  higher  than  the  first,  \a  crowned 
by  a  handsome  Doric  edifice  120  feet  long  and 
60  feet  wide,  of  a  beautifully  marked  stone 
quarried  in  the  vicinity  called  '*  bird's-eye  mar- 
ble." This  buildinff  was  originally  intended 
for  the  state  capitol,  but,  on  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  to  Des  Moines,  was  appro- 
priated to  the  state  uniyersity.    The  county 


offices  and  court  house  are  the  other  principal 
public  buildings.  There  are  several  flouring 
mills  in  operation,  and  the  river  furnishes  mo- 
tive power  for  various  other  manufactories. 
The  city  contains  excellent  schools  and  2  or  3 
newspaper  offices.  In  1855  it  had  8  churches 
(1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  2  Presby- 
terian, 1  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Universalist). 
The  state  university,  founded  in  1855,  has  4  pro- 
fessors and  a  library  of  200  volumes,  and,  beside 
a  medical  department  at  Keokuk,  has  branches 
at  Fau^eld  and  Dubuque.  Iowa  City  is  also 
the  seat  of  asylums  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  of  a  female  collegiate  institute 
founded  in  1853  under  the  auspices  of  the  order 
of  odd  fellows.  The  Iowa  river  is  navigable 
to  this  point  by  steamboats.  The  Chicago  and 
Rock  Island  railroad  has  been  completed  from 
Chicago  to  Iowa  City,  and  is  in  progress  as  far 
as  Council  Blufis. 

IPECACUANHA,  a  name  given  by  the  abo- 
rigines of  Brazil  to  various  roots  which  possess 
emetic  properties.  The  root  thus  designated 
in  the  pharmacopoeias  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  be  one  of  these,  but  of  the  cephailu 
ipeeacuanha^  called  poaya  in  Brazil,  a  small 
plant  of  the  natural  order  rubiaceof^  sub-order 
cinchanaeecB,  It  grows  in  the  thick  and  shady 
woods  of  Brazil  and  New  Granada,  flowering  in 
January  and  February,  at  which  season  the  root 
is  collected  by  the  native  Indians,  and  teken  to 
the  chief  ports  for  exportation.  The  pieces  are 
a  few  inches  lon^  and  of  the  size  of  straws,  much 
bent  and  sometimes  branched,  and  in  the  gen- 
uine article  always  knotted  on  the  surface  by 
rings  and  depressions  which  have  given  it  the 
designation  of  annulated.  The  central  portion 
is  ligneous,  and  possesses  the  virtue  of  the  plant 
in  a  much  less  degree  than  the  cortical  covering 
of  the  root  The  different  colors  of  this  portion, 
sometimes  red,  brown,  or  gray,  have  led  to  the 
mistake  of  referring  the  root  to  different  va- 
rieties of  the  plant  according  to  these  colors. 
The  alkaline  principle,  called  emetia,  has  been 
separated  in  an  impure  state  from  the  cortical 
pcut  of  the  brown  root  in  the  proportion  of  16 
per  cent.,  and  from  the  red  of  14  per  cent  This 
principle,  to  which  the  emetic  property  of  the 
plant  is  owing,  is  hardly  to  be  obtained  pure, 
but  is  probably  a  salt,  the  alkaloid  uniting  with 
many  acids  to  form  cirstallizable  salts.  It  ap- 
pears as  a  white  powder  without  odor,  and  of 
slightiy  bitter  taste.  Ipecacuanha  was  long  ago 
used  as  an  emetic  by  the  natives  of  South  Amer- 
ica. It  was  introduced  into  medical  practice 
in  Europe  by  John  Helvetius,  grandfather  of 
the  celebrated  author  of  that  name,  and  with 
such  success  that  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
public  honors  were  bestowed  by  Louis  XIV. 
upon  the  physician  for  giving  publicity  to  the 
remedy,  which  he  had  kept  secret.  It  is  ad- 
ministered in  powder  suspended  in  water  in 
quantities  varying  according  to  the  effect  de- 
sired. In  large  doses  it  is  an  active  and  quick 
but  mild  emetic ;  in  smaller,  a  diaphoretic  and 
expectorant;  and  in  still  smaller,  a  stimulant  to 
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the  stomach.  It  is  a  valaable  remedy  in  dp^sa* 
tery,  and  in  whooping  cough,  asthma,  and  other 
diseases,  it  is.advanta^eonslj  used  for  exciting 
nansea.  As  an  alteratwe  it  is  employed  in  very 
small  qnantities  frequently  givefi. 

IPHIORATES.  an  Athenian  general  who 
lived  in  the  Ist  half  of  the  4th  century  B.  0. 
He  first  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Onidus,  -where  he  captured  one  of  the  Spartan 
trierarcbs.  In  898  B.  0.,  he  commanded  the 
Athenian  auxiliaries  at  the  battle  of  Lechienm, 
in  which  the  allies  were  defeated  by  the  Laioe- 
demonians  under  Praxitas.  The  ffueriUa  as- 
tern subsequently  adopted  by  the  belligerents  in 
that  war  seems  to  have  suogested  to  Iphiorates 
the  formation  of  a  body  of  liffht-armed  foot  sol- 
diers called  peUastcB,  with  whom  he  attacked  a 
division  of  the  Lacediemonian  army  near  Oorintti. 
and  almost  destroyed  it.  He  next  recapturea 
Lidus,  Crommyon,  and  (Enoe  ftom  the  8par- 
tans;  but  the  Athenians^  listening  to  Argive 
calumnies,  deprived  him  of  his  command.  In 
869  he  was  reinvested  with  authority,  and  sent 
to  the  Hellespont  to  counteract  the  operations 
of  the  Lacedffimonian  Anaxibiua,  whom  he  de- 
feated in  the  following  year.  After  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  Iphicrates  entered  into  alliance 
with  Ootys^  a  Thracian  prince,  who  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  allowed  him  to 
found  a  city  in  his  territory.  In  877  he  was 
sent  with  20,000  Greek  mercenaries  to  aid  the 
Persian  satrap  Pharnabazus  in  reducing  Egypt 
to  obedience.  This  enterprise  proved  unsuc* 
cessful.  The  policy  of  Iphicrates  was  too  dar- 
ing for  the  wary  barbarian.  The  commanders 
quarrelled,  and  the  Greek,  fearing  for  his  safety, 
"fled  to  Atheus,  where  he  was  denounced  by 
Pharnabazus  for  having  caused  the  failure  of 
the  expedition.  The  Athenians,  however,  in 
the  next  year  appointed  him  to  the  joint  com- 
mand of  the  armament  which  they  sent  against 
Oorcyra.  This  enterprise  was  successful ;  Cor- 
cyra  was  brought  over  to  the  Athenian  alliance, 
and  the  fleet  which  the  Syracusan  tyrant  Dio- 
nysius  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lace- 
demonians was  defeated.  In  the  war  which 
grew  out  of  the  seizure  of  Thebes  by  the  Spar- 
tans, Iphicrates  commanded  the  Athenian  forces 
sent  against  the  Thebans.  He  afterward  com- 
manded in  Thrace,  and  in  the  social  war,  in 
conjunction  with  Timotheus,  Menestheus,  and 
Chares,  the  last  named  of  whom  sought  to  shield 
himself  from  the  consequences  of  his  ignorance 
by  prosecuting  his  colleagues.  Iphicrates  was 
acquitted^d  spent  his  latter  days  at  Athens. 

IPHIGENIA,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra,  and  a  favorite  heroine  with  the 
poets  and  tragedians  of  Greece.  Agamemnon, 
naving  once  ^ed  a  stag  in  Ibe  grove  of  Diana, 
sought  to  appease  the  offended  goddess  by  vow* 
ing  that  whatever,  most  beautiful,  was  bom  to 
him  in  that  year  should  be  sacrificed  to  her. 
His  daughter  Iphigenia  chanced  to  be  bom  with- 
in the  period  specmed ;  but  the  king  put  off  fh>m 
time  to  time  the  performance  of  his  vow  until 
the  Grecian  armament  was  assembled  in  the  port 


of  Aulis  to  sail  against  Troy.  The  winds  proTing 
unpn^itioQs,  Oalchas  the  seer  was  ooosolted, 
and  reidied  that  the  sacrifice  of  thedau^terof 
Agamemnon  was  indiq>ensable  to  propitiate  tiie 
gods.  But  Agamemnon  still  resisted,  and  onlj 
yielded  to  the  importunities  of  Mendaufl.  When 
iphigenia  was  about  to  be  immolated,  Diau 
hersdf  intervened  to  save  her,  and  bore  ber  in 
a  doud  to  Tauris,  where  Iphigmia  became  ber 
priestess.  Her  brother  Orestes  came  thither,  io 
order  to  steal  the  image  of  Diana,  whidi  vas 
believed  to  have  faUen  tram  heaven,  and  to 
transport  it  to  Hellas.  Iphigenia  recognized 
him,  and  aided  him  in  obtaining  the  desired  im- 
age, with  which  they  fied  to  Argos*  Iphigenia 
afterward  carried  the  image  to  Sparta,  when 
she  continued  to  act  as  priestess  of  Diana  doriog 
the  rest  of  her  life. 

IPSAMBUL.    See  Aboo  Sambool. 

IPSWICH,  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  Eaaex 
CO.,  Mass.,  situated  on  both  sides  of  Ipswich 
river,  4  m.  from  the  sea,  and  27  m.  by  the  eaat- 
em  railroad  K.  K  from  Boston ;  pop.  in  1655, 
8,421.  The  river  affords  valuable  water  pover, 
and  in  a  bay  of  the  same  name  at  its  montl) 
there  is  an  excellent  harbor.  A  number  of 
fishing  vessels  are  owned  here,  and  tlie  town  v 
interested  to  some  extent  in  the  coasting  trade, 
and  has  small  ship  yards.  There  is  a  stone 
bridge  across  the  river,  built  in  1764.  Inswieh 
contains  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  a  wdl  known 
female  seminary,  a  free  grammar  school  founded 
in  1660,  and  a  public  high  school  for  both  sexes. 
In  1868  it  had  4  churches  (8  CongregatioDal  and 
1  Methodist).  Tbe  principal  industrial  oocopa- 
tion  is  agriculture.  The  most  important  mano- 
facturing  establishments  in  1866  were  a  cotton 
mill,  with  a  capital  of  |40,000,  6  maoDfactoriei 
of  hosiery,  1  of  soap  and  cimdles,  and  1  tannerx. 
About  $70,000  worth  of  boots  and  shoes  were 
also  made  dnring  the  previous  year.  Tbe  town 
was  settled  in  1688.  Its  Indian  name  vas  Aga- 
wam  (*^  fishing  station^'). 

IR AE- AJ£M££,  a  central  province  of  Per- 
sia, comprisinff  a  portion  of  the  great  desert, 
and  bounded  N.  by  a  range  of  monBtains  di- 
viding it  from  the  provinces  of  the  Caspian,  E. 
by  Khorassan,  8.  and  S.  W.  by  Pars  andBw- 
zistan,  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  Luristan,  Aidelan^ 
and  Azerbgan ;  area  estimated  at  78,000  sq.  no. ; 
pop.  at  2,600,000.  A  large  part  of  Persian 
Koordistan  is  included  in  this  province.  The 
sur&ce  consists  chiefiy  of  a  high  table-land  trav- 
ersed by  several  mountain  ridges  and  fertile 
valleys.  The  Kizil  Oozen  and  Kerab  are  the 
principal  rivers.  The  country  is  almost  desti- 
tute of  trees,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  «»• 
ble  land  is  uncultivated,  but  there  are  excdlent 
pasture  lands.  Ispahan,  Teheran,  Hamadan, 
Oasveen,  Senna,  Kermanshah,  and  Koom  are  the 
principal  towns. 

IRAN.    See  Pbbsia. 

IREDELL,  a  W.  CO.  of  K  0.,  partly  boonded 
on  the  E.  by  Catawba  river,  and  drained  vf 
branches  of  the  Tadkin ;  area,  696  sq.  m. ;  pop- 
in  1860, 14^719,  of  whom  4^142  were  alam  « 
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has  an  nneven  sorface  and  a  good  soiL  The 
prodnotions  in  1850  were  58,111  bushels  of 
wheat,  506,491  of  Indian  corn,  184^648  of  oata. 
46,797  of  potatoes,  84,875  lbs*  of  tobacco,  and 
4,988  tons  of  hay.  There  were  9  grist  mills,  7 
tanneries,  88  chnrches,  and  2,899  pnpils  attend- 
ing pnblio  schools.    Capital,  Statesrille. 

IREDELL,  Jaiobs,  an  American  jurist  of  Irish 
ancestry,  born  in  Lewes,  co.  of  Sussex,  Eng- 
land, Oct  5, 1751,  died  in  Edenton,  N.  0.,  Oct. 
20,  1799.  His  father  was  a  merchant  in  Bris- 
tol^ and  his  faUare  there  made  it  necessary  that 
the  son,  while  very  yonng,  should  seek  the 
means  of  an  independent  livelihood.  He  was 
appointed  comptroller  of  the  customs  at  Port 
Boanoke,  now  Edenton,  where  he  arrived  in 
1768.  He  retained  this  office  several  years,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Samuel  Johnston,  afterward  governor,  whose 
sister  became  his  wife.  His  first  law  license 
was  granted  by  Gov.  Tryon,  Dec.  14, 1770.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  attorney-general  his  dep- 
uty in  177^  and  in  1777  was  placed  by  the  legis- 
lature on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  then 
iust  organized  under  the  state  constitution. 
[aving  resigned  this  office,  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Caswell,  in  1779,  attorney-general  of  the 
state.  This  post  he  resigned  in  1782.  In  1787 
he  was  designated  by  the  general  assembly  sole 
commissioner  to  collect  and  revise  the  acts  of 
previous  assemblies,  which  were  to  be  consid- 
ered in  force  in  North  Carolina.  This  collection 
of  the  laws,  now  referred  to  as  "  Iredell's  Be- 
visal,"  was  published  in  1791.  In  Feb.  1790, 
he  was  nommated  by  President  'Washington  to 
be  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  and  held  that  Mco  till  his 
death.  At  the  begindng  of  the  controversy 
which  resulted  in  the  revolution,  Mr.  Iredell's 
youth  and  his  service  under  the  crown  kept  him 
from  taking  a  prominent  part;  but  at  a  some- 
what later  period  there  were  few  men  in  North 
Carolina  who  exerted  a  stronger  influence  on 
the  public  movements  of  that  oay.  In  the  con- 
vention which  met  at  Hillsborough  in  1788,  and 
which  rctjected  the  federal  constitution,  he  was 
(perhaps  after  Gen.  Davie)  the  leading  spirit, 
while  at  the  bar  in  North  Carolina,  he  luded 
very  much  in  giving  tone  and  order  to  the  judi- 
cial system  of  the  state.  "  The  celebrated  court 
law,"  so  called,  organizing  the  judiciary,  and  the 
one  which  gave  the  courts  their  equity  jurisdio- 
tioUy  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  him.  His  judicial 
opinion  in  the  caseof  Chisholm  «a.  Georgia  con- 
tains the  germs  of  all  the  later  doctrines  of  state 
rights.  The  "Life  and  Correspondence"  of  Judge 
Iredell  has  been  published  by  Griffith  J.  McBee 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1857). — James,  son  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Edenton,  Nov.  2, 1788, 
died  in  Baleigh  in  1858.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1806,  and  was  bred  to  the  bar.  He 
served  for  10  years  in  the  house  of  commons  of 
his  native  state,  and  twice  as  speaker  in  a  house 
of  which  the  migority  were  politically  opposed 
to  him.  In  ^e  war  of  1812  he  commanded  a 
company  of  volunteers,  and  was  stationed  at 


Norfolk,  Ya.  In  1819  he  occupied,  during  one 
circuit,  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  superior  court, 
declining  a  further  appointment.  In  1827  he  was 
governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  from  1828  to 
1881  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 
He  afterward  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Baleigh,  where  he  was  also  for  many 
years  the  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  North  Carolina.  He  published  18 
volumes  of  law  and  8  of  equity  reports.  In  1883 
he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Swain  one  of  three 
commissioners  to  collect  and  revise  all  the  stat- 
utes in  force  in  North  Carolina.  The  result 
was  the  work  known  as  the  "  Bevised  Statutes." 
He  afterward  published  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Executors  and  Administrators." 

IBELAND,  a  European  island,  forming  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, situated  between  lat.  51''  26'  and  55**  21' 
N.  and  long.  5**  20'  and  10**  26'  W. ;  bounded  N., 
S.,  and  "VT.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  E.  by  St. 
George's  channel,  the  Irish  sea,  and  the  North- 
em  channel,  which  separate  it  from  England  and 
Scotland.  In  shape  it  is  a  rhomboid,  the  great- 
est diagonal  of  which  is  800  m.  and  the  smallest 
210  across ;  greatest  meridional  length  280  m., 
greatest  and  smallest  breadth  180  and  110  m. ; 
area,  82,508  sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  4  prov- 
inces, Leinster,  Munster,  Ulster,  and  Connaught, 
and  82  counties,  which,  with  their  area,  popu- 
lation, and  chief  towns,  are  given  in  the  ifbllow- 
ing  table : 


eeonUM. 

Ar«s 
•q.m. 

Pop.  la 
1841. 

Pop.  in 
lUl. 

Clitof  toww. 

Carlow 

I>ublln 

Kildare 

Kilkenny.... 
King's 

JjOIDgfoTd 

Louth 

Meath 

QQeen's...... 

WoBtmeath... 

Wexford. 

Wicklow 

Mirmm: 
Clan^T.  ,T  .,..- 

846 
8M 
<M 

796 

rr« 

421 
815 
906 
664 
709 
901 
781 

1,294 
2,885 
1,858 
1,0<W 
1,659 
721 

1.164 
512 
746 

1,865 
956 
714 
810 
600 

1,260 

2,447 

618 

8.181 
950 
782 

Ill  II  lillllll  lllill  lllllllllii 

68,075 
404,998 

95,724 
158,746 
112,080 

82,850 
107,867 
140,750 
111,688 
111,409 
179,790 

98,978 

218,428 
648,902 
888,889 
868,186 
881,487 
164,051 

852,864 
196,085 
174.071 
a56»160 
828,888 
116,007 
191,868 
141,758 
856.819 

822,212 

111,915 

974,880 
174,493 
188,510 

IlilJillll  1 

Cork 

Cork. 

Kerry 

Limerick 

TJutrm: 

Antrim 

Armagh 

Oavan 

Donegal 

Down 

Fermanagh... 

Monaghan.... 

Tyrone 

CoiTKAUoin : 
Galway 

Leitrim 

BIUeo 

Tralee. 
Limerick. 
Tlppemy. 
Waterford. 

BelftMt 

Armagh. 

Cavan. 

Donegal. 

Downpatrick. 

Ennlskillen. 

Londonderry. 

Monaghan. 

Dnngannon. 

OalwaT. 

Shannon. 
Caatlebar 
Roecommon. 
SUgo. 

Total 

82,612 

8,17M24 

6,568,291 

Between  1841  and  1851,  as  will  be  seen,  there  was 
a  deorease  of  over  1,600,000,  due  to  the  interven- 
ing famine  and  increasing  emigration.    In  1858 
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the  popalation  was  estimated  at  6,018,108. — ^Tbe 
indentations  of  the  coast  by  harbors,  arms  of 
the  sea,  and  months  of  rivers,  are  nnmerons,  and 
the  sea  or  means  of  navigation  can  be  reached 
from  almost  any  part  of  the  country  within  a  cUs- 
tonce  of  50  m.  The  total  number  of  harbors  is 
about  90,  viz. :  14  which  can  receive  the  largest 
men-of-war,  14  large  enough  for  frigates,  about 
87  for  coasting  vessels,  and  25  for  good  summer 
roadsteads,  beside  many  inlets  which  admit  fish- 
ing craft  The  nrincipal  harbors  are  Cork,  Wa- 
teiford,  Youghal  and  Einaale,  Bontry  bay,  and 
Yolentia  harbor,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
Galway  bay,  Donegal  bay,  and  the  beautiful  bay 
of  Dublin,  with  Kingston  harbor.  The  number 
of  lighthouses  is  62,  and  of  floating  lights  3. 
Nearly  200  islands  are  scattered  chiefly  along 
the  W.  coast.  Few  countries  are  so  well  sup- 
plied with  rivers  and  lakes.  The  Shannon  is 
the  largest  river  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Among 
the  other  rivers  are  the  Bondon,  Lee,  Black- 
water,  Suir,  Barrow,  Slaney,  Bann,  Foyle^  the 
Boyne,  celebrated  by  its  historical  associations, 
the  Lifley,  and  maoy  others.  Among  the  lakes, 
Lough  Neogh  is  the  largest  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  The 
other  considerable  lakes  are  Lough  Erne,  Lough 
Corrib,  Lough  Mask,  and  Lough  Derg.  The 
latter,  an  enlargement  of  the  course  of  the  Shan- 
non, must  not  be  confounded  with  a  small  lake 
of  the  same  name  in  the  S.  of  Donegal,  known  by 
its  islet  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  an  ancient  and 
popular  resort  as  a  place  of  penance  for  Roman 
Catholic  pilgrims.  Many  of  the  smaller  lakes 
are  renowned  for  their  beautiful  and  picturesque 
scenery,  especially  the  lakes  of  Killamey  in  Ker- 
ry. The  country  is  interspersed  with  low  hills, 
forming  toward  the  sea  mountain  ranges  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  primitive  rocks,  while  the 
central  plain  consists  of  calcareous  strata.  The 
carboniferous  limestone  prevails  most  exten- 
sively. Next  to  it  the  princip^  rocks  are  gran- 
ite, quartz,  mica  slate,  old  red  sandstone,  clay 
slate,  and  yellow  sandstone.  Many  varieties  of 
unstratificd  igneous  rocks  are  found.  Trap  rocks 
abound  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  and  particu- 
larly in  Antrim,  wnere  they  often  rest  on  in- 
durated chalk.  The  principal  development  of 
quartz  is  in  Mayo  and  Donegal.  The  only  in- 
stances of  tertiary  formation  hitherto  discovered 
are  the  clays  which  contain  lignite  on  the  S. 
shore  of  Lough  Neagh.  Several  coal  fields  exist, 
resting  on  a  limestone  basis,  the  principal  dis- 
trict being  that  of  Leinster.  The  coal  of  this 
and  of  the  Munster  district  is  anthracite,  and 
that  of  Connaught  bituminous.  One  of  the 
best  kinds  of  coals  is  found  in  the  district  of 
Coal  Island,  county  of  Tyrone,  Ulster.  The 
quantities  produced,  however,  are  comparative- 
ly insignificant,  and  the  consumers  depend  on 
the  importation  of  English  coal.  The  country  is 
supposed  to  contain  much  lead,  copper,  and  iron, 
but  as  yet  few  mines  have  been  found  very  pro- 
ductive. The  more  considerable  copper  mines 
are  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  the  Waterford 
district,  and  in  the  S.  W.  and  W.  district.  Lead 


is  more  widely  difiTused  than  copper ;  thojmn- 
cipal  veins  are  in  the  granitic  district  ofTvick- 
low.  At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  gold  na 
discovered  in  the  streams  flowing  on  tho  con- 
fines of  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  but  all  attempts 
to  derive  advantage  from  the  uiscoverj  proved 
useless.  Silver  was  also  found  in  a  bed  of  iron 
ochre  in  Cronebane,  but  the  deposit  has  been 
lonff  since  exhausted.  Other  minerals  of  Ire- 
land are  manganese,  antimony,  zinc,  nickel,  iron 
pyrites,  alum,  clay,  building  stone,  marble,  flags, 
and  roofing  slates.  There  are  mineral  sprini^ 
mostly  chi^beate,  in  diflerent  parts  of  4c 
country.  The  central  part  of  Ireland  con- 
tains over  1,600,000  acres  of  flat  bog,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  lies  W.  of  the  Shannon  in  the 
counties  of  Galway,  Eoscommon,  and  Majo; 
the  rest  extends  in  various  tracts  through  King  s 
county,  Longford,  Westmeath,  and  Kildare,and 
is  coUectively  called  the  bog  of  Allen.  The 
total  area  of  turf  bog,  from  which  the  chief 
supply  of  fuel  is  obtained,  comprises  nearly 
8,000,000  acres.— The  climate  of  Ireland  is  char- 
acterized by  mildness  and  humidity.  The  yer- 
dure  of  the  pastures  is  peculiarly  rich,  and  the 
soil  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  appro- 
priateness for  almost  all  kinds  of  agricultnnl 
uses.  The  arable  surface  is  covered  with  deep 
friable  loam  of  great  richness,  and  the  soDs 
consist  of  vegetable  mould,  of  decomposed 
trap,  and  of  calcareous  matters  derived  from 
the  generally  prevailing  limestones.  The 
country  is  very  deficient  in  wood,  although  it  is 
said  to  have  been  formerly  covered  with  for- 
ests. The  timber  found  in  the  bogs  consists  of 
oak,  fir,  yew,  holly,  and  birch.  The  progress 
of  agricultux^  improvement,  and  the  timber 
act,  which  secures  to  the  tenant  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  lease  a  pecuniary  interest  lu  the  trees 
he  has  planted,  promises  a  large  supply  of  vood 
in  future.  Ireland  produces  all  sorts  of  grain, 
potatoes,  flax,  and  hemp.  It  is  rich  in  cattle, 
horses,  especially  hunters,  and  sheep  (with  less 
wool  than  the  English).  There  are  many  rab- 
bits, but  little  game  excepting  doer,  of  which 
there  were  17,175  in  1851.  Fish  abonnd,  es- 
pecially the  salmon,  pike,  eel,  and  troot  The 
sun  fish  frequents  the  western  coast,  which  is 
occasionally  visited  also  by  whales.  Seals  are 
met  with  about  the  exposed  headlands.  There 
are  also  ovsters  and  frogs,  but  no  toads  or 
serpents,  ^nes  of  the  elk  or  moose  deer  have 
been  found  in  several  places  in  Ireland.  Wolves 
were  once  numerous,  and  the  Irish  wolf  dog  was 
kept  for  hunting  them.  Of  poultry  the  product 
is  extensive.  The  flora  of  Ireland  includes  the  ar- 
butus unedo  along  the  lakes  of  Killarney;  neff 
species  of  saxifrage  and  ferns  have  been  di800Te^ 
ed  on  the  Kerry  mountains ;  rare  alpine  plant" 
are  met  with  in  Connemara,  Benbolben  monn- 
taui  (Sligo),  and  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and 
peculiar  kinds  of  algss  on  various  parts  of  the 
coast— Thebulk  of  the  inhabitants  have  astrong- 
er  resemblance  to  the  races  of  southern  than 
of  northern  Europe.  This  is  most  apparent  in 
those  parts  of  Ireland  wliere  English  and  Scotch 
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Bottlers  do  not  preponderate.  They  are  more 
impalsive  and  warm-hearted  and  less  controlled 
by  calculation  thaa  the  people  of  England  and 
Scotland.  As  settlers  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  in  the  United  States,  the  Irish 
have  proved  very  usefnl  and  industrious  in  va- 
rious kinds  of  manual  occupation,  but  at  home 
they  are  principally  devoted  to  the  tillage  of 
the  sou.  A  marked  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  20  years.  The  work  of  bringing  waste 
lands  into  cultivation  reduced  the  uncultivat- 
ed land  from  6,295,785  acres  in  1841  to  5,028,- 
984  in  1861.  The  improved  condition  is  best 
ascertained  by  reference  to  the  class  of  dwell- 
ings occupied  in  the  respective  periods.  These 
are  divided  into  4  classes.  The  4th  or  lowest 
class  comprises  mud  cabins  of  one  room;  the 
8d,  mud  cottages  of  more  than  one  room ;  the 
2d,  farm  bouses,  or  in  towns  those  having  from 
5  to  9  rooms  and  windows;  and  the  1st  or 
highest  class  are  houses  of  a  superior  description. 
The  houses  of  the  1st  class  had  increased  from 
40,080  in  1841  to  60,164  in  1851;  of  the  2d, 
from  264,184  to  818,758 ;  of  the  3d,  from  688,297 
to  641,712;  and  those  of  the  4th  class  had  de- 
creased from  491,278  to  185,589,  showing  that 
between  1841  and  1851  over  850,000  of  these 
wretched  mud  cabins  had  disappeared  from  Ire- 
land. Emigration,  which  had  been  powerfully 
stimulated  by  the  potato  disease  of  1846-7, 
shows  a  steady  decrease  since  1862,  as  follows : 
1852,  190,322;  1853,  173,148;  1864,140,556; 

1866,  91,914;  1856,  71,724;  1868, 64,887.  Pau- 
perism shows  also  a  steady  decline.  The  total 
number  of  paupers  relieved  was,  in  1848,  2,- 
048,506;  1849,  2,142,766;  1860,  1,174,267; 
1851,  755,847;  1852,  519,775;  1858,409,668; 
1854,  819,616;  1855,805,226;  1857,190,861; 
1858,  183,056.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  progress  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the 
country :  land  under  cultivation  in  1854, 5,570,- 
610  acres;  1855,  6,682,992;   1856,  5,758,681; 

1867,  5,559,646 ;  1858,  6,882,062.  Of  the  last 
numbei^  2,748,880  were  under  cereal  crops,  1,- 
159,707  under  potatoes,  and  1,978,965  under 
other  crops,  including  meadow  and  clover.  The 
produce  in  1858  was :  wheat,  1,746,464  quar- 
ters; oats,  8,953,541;  barley,  802,028;  here, 
24,866;  rye,  88,858;  beans,  44,852;  peas,  4,877; 
potatoes,  4,892,226  tons;  turnips,  4,864,788; 
mangel-wurzel,  404,428;  carrots,  881,484;  hay, 
2,701,006;  flax,  2,818,283  stones.  The  stock 
in  the  same  year  consisted  of  610,717  horses, 
640,201  cattle,  8,487,785  sheep,  and  1,402,812 
pigs,  showing  an  increase  in  value  over  1856 
estimated  at  about  £100,000.— In  manufactures 
there  is  also  greater  activity.  The  linen  manu- 
facture is  the  most  important  branch  of  Irish 
industry.  The  spinning  wheel  of  the  Ulster 
cottier  gave  place  to  the  spin^e  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  when  the  first  flax-spin- 
ning machinery  was  erected.  The  number  of 
flax  factories  has  increased  from  about  70  in 
1849  to  110  in  1856,  with  567,980  spindles 
and  1,691  power  looms,  and  employing  28,758 


persons.  One  of  the  chief  seats  of  tliis  manu- 
facture is  Belfast.  The  export  of  linen  to  Great 
Britain  and  foreign  countries  is  valued  at  about 
£4,500,000.  Of  cotton  factories  there  were  12 
in  1856,  woollen  factories  27,  and  worsted  fac- 
tories 6.  The  silk  manufacture,  which  was  in- 
troduced into  Dublin  by  French  emigrants  at 
the  end  of  the  17th  century,  proved  unprofit- 
able ;  almost  the  only  branch  now  fiourishing 
is  a  fabric  of  mixed  worsted  and  silk,  known 
as  Irish  poplin  or  tabbinet.  Lace  is  manufac- 
tured to  some  extent  in  Limerick.  A  great 
progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  few 
years  in  the  manufacture  of  embroidered  mus- 
lin. The  chief  seat  of  this  industry  is  in  Glas- 
gow ;  but  while  the  initiatory  and  concluding 
manipulations  connected  with  it  are  almost 
wholly  performed  in  that  city  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, the  needlework,  although  partly  wrought 
in  Scotland,  is  chiefly  executed  by  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland.  A  large  number  of  females  are 
employed  in  this  work,  and  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  for  it  in  Ireland  is  estimated  at 
about  £400,000  annually.  Spirit  distilleries 
were  established  in  Ireland  at  an  early  period. 
The  amount  of  spirits  distilled  in  1857  was 
10,078,860  galls.,  and  in  1858,  8,825,867  galls. 
The  duty,  which  was  formerly  6«.  2d^  has  since 
been  equalized  at  8».  per  gallon.  The  local  con- 
sumption in  1857  was  6,920,046,  and  in  1868, 
6,402,142  gallons.  In  1857  there  were  105 
breweries  m  Ireland,  using  2,083,984  bushels 
of  malt.  The  number  of  licensed  victuallers 
was  16,827. — ^Among  the  fisheries  of  Ireland, 
those  of  salmon  and  herring  are  flourishing. 
The  whole  number  of  vessels  and  boats  em- 
ployed in  flsheries  is  about  13,000,  and  the  num- 
oer  of  persons  60,000.  In  the  coasting  trade 
of  Ireland,  the  entrances  in  1858  were  17,024 
sailing  vessels,  all  British  but  6,  tonnage  1,266,- 
466,  and  6,564  steam  vessels,  tonnage  1,781,970 ; 
the  clearances  were,  6,615  steam  vessels,  ton- 
nage 1,826,937,  7,458  British  sailing  vessels, 
tonnage  489,699,  and  74  foreign  sailing  vessels, 
tonnage  12,261.  The  re^stered  shipping  in 
1858  numbered  1,005  vessels  under  50  tons,  ton- 
nage 29,287 ;  1,087  over  50  tons,  tonnage  197,- 
124 ;  80  steam  vessels  under  50  tons,  tonnage 
869,  and  125  above  60  tons,  tonnage  84,757. 
The  commerce  of  Ireland  consists  of  the  pro- 
vision trade  and  of  the  trade  in  the  produce 
of  the  country  with  Great  Britain,  and  that 
with  foreign  nations.  The  exports  are  mainly 
sent  to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow,  from 
Belfast,  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  Newry,  Water- 
ford,  and  Limerick,  and  particularly  from  Cork 
and  Dublin.  The  entrances  of  vessels  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade  in  1866  comprised  1,040 
British,  tonnage  246.679,  and  687  foreign,  ton- 
nage 123,259;  total,  1,677  vessels,  tonnage 
869,988.  Of  these,  407  were  from  British  colo- 
nies. The  principal  ports  of  entry  were  Cork, 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Waterford,  Limerick,  London- 
derry, and  Newry.  The  importation  of  grain 
into  Ireland  in  1857  comprised  492,428  quarters 
of  wheat,  104,682  of  barley,  8,688  of  oats,  9,202 
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of  rye,  572.898  of  Indian  eorn,  61,747  owt  of 
wheat  meal,  and  4,266  of  rye  meal.  The  ex- 
porta  of  grain  in  1865  were  1,980,897  qnartera 
of  oats  and  oatmeal,  and  170,000  of  wheat,  al- 
most all  to  Great  Britain.  The  exports  of  ani- 
mala  to  Great  Britain  were  214,686  oxen  and 
hulls,  8,162  calves,  489,494  sheep,  and  254,054 
swine.  The  exports  to  foreign  oonntries  con- 
sisted of  14  horses,  292  cwt.  of  hacon  and  ham, 
7,948  harrels  of  heef  and  pork,  17,475  cwt.  of 
hntter,  66,058  yards  of  linen  manufactares,  and 
860,780  yards  of  cotton  mannfactnres.  The 
extensive  commercial  intercourse  hetween  Ire- 
land and  the  United  States  has  since  1858  de- 
rived an  additional  importance  from  the  steam- 
ship communication  hetween  Galway  and  New 
York.  Marhle,  porter,  ale^  whiskey,  and  manu- 
fiictured  goods  from  Duhlm,  Bel£sst,  and  Man- 
chester have  already  heen  shipped  hy  the  steam- 
ers; and  tobacco,  wheat,  and  com  are  received 
in  return  from  New  York.  Among  the  foreign 
vessels  touching  at  Cork,  mostly  for  orders^ 
there  were  114  under  the  American  flag  fiH>m 
Jan.  1  to  Oct  1, 1858,  with  cargoes  valued  at 
$12,000,000.  The  total  number  of  American 
and  foreign  vessels  which  cleared  from  the 
United  States  for  Ireland  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  80, 1858,  was  88,  tonnage  87,028.  The 
value  of  American  products  and  manufactures 
exported  in  the  same  year  was  nearly  $1 ,500,000, 
and  of  foreign  goods  about  $800,000. — The 
following  railways  were  open  in  Ireland  in  the 
early  part  of  1860 :  Bagenalstown  and  Wex- 
ford; jBallymena,  Ballymoney,  Ooleraine,  and 
Portrush  junction;  Belfiast  and  BaUymena; 
Belfast  and  Oounty  Down ;  Cork  and  Bandon ; 
Cork,  Blackrock,  and  Passage ;  Dublin  and  Bel- 
fast Junction ;  Dublin  and  Ihrogheda ;  Dublin 
and  Kingston ;  Dublin  and  Wicldow ;  Dundalk 
and  Enniskillen ;  sreat  southern  and  western: 
Limerick  and  Castle  Connell ;  Londonderry  and 
Coleraine;  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen ;  mid- 
land weat  western ;  Newry  and  Armagh ;  New- 
ry,  Warrenpoint,  and  Rostrevor ;  Portadown, 
Dungannon,  and  Oma^ junction;  Ulster;  Wa- 
terford  and  Kilkenny ;  Waterford  and  Limerick ; 
Waterford  and  Tramore.  The  amount  author- 
ized to  be  raised  on  them  is  £21,798,624,  and 
the  capital  actually  raised  up  to'  Jan.  1,  1859, 
was  £17,161,461.  The  number  of  miles  open  is 
1,188,  and  of  passengers  carried  about  10,000,- 
000  annually.  The  total  receipts  are  estimated 
at  £1,800,000,  of  which  £400,000  is  for  freight 
and  the  rest  for  passengers.  The  extent  of  the 
various  lines  of  inland  navigation  is  as  follows : 
Grand  canal  with  its  branches,  164  m. ;  royal 
canal  with  its  branches,  99 ;  lower  Shannon 
navigation,  44 ;  Limerick  navigation,  river  and 
canal,  15 ;  middle  Shannon  navigation,  89 ;  up- 
per Shannon  navigation,  59;  Lagan  navigation, 
river  and  canal,  28i ;  Newry  navigation,  do., 
16| ;  Tyrone  navigation,  do.,  llf ;  lower  Boyne 
navigation,  do.,  19;  Slaney  navigation,  do.,  16; 
Barrow  navigation,  do.,  78;  Ulster  canal,  24; 
total,  6184  m.  The  total  amount  of  the  share 
capital  of  all  the  canal  companies  in  Ireland 


in  1857  was  nearly  £700,000.  l^e  means  of 
communication  in  Ireland  has  been  farther  stim- 
ulated by  a  system  of  conveyance  orgamzed 
by  Mr.  Bianconi. — ^Vast  amounts  have  bea 
advanced  by  the  government  (aooording  to 
statistics  of  1857,  nearly  £10,000,000)  for  the 
improvement  of  land  by  means  of  arterial  and 
thorouch  drainage,  post  roads,  farm  bmldiogB, 
&c.  The  sums  granted  by  government  for  pub- 
lic buildings  in  Ireland  was  £77,657  in  1857, 
and  £60,651  in  1858.  The  encumbered  estates 
court,  established  in  1849,  has  brought  into 
market  smaller  holdings  and  estates  overbur- 
dened by  debt,  and  has  proved  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  prosperity  of  the  countiy.  Tk 
total  amount  expended  in  the  purdiase  of  prop- 
erty under  control  of  the  oourt  from  1849  to 
1858,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  landed  estates 
oouri^  was  £22,000,000,  of  which  £3,000,000 
was  invested  by  English  and  Scotdi  pnrcba- 
sers.  The  number  of  estates  sold  was  2,380, 
divided  into  more  than  11,000  lots,  and  8,285 
conveyances  have  been  executed  by  the  com- 
missioners. The  total  number  of  letters  ddi^ 
ered  in  Ireland  in  1858  was  44,000,000,  giviog 
an  avera^  of  7  letters  for  each  peraon;  tlie 
average  m  England  having  been  23,  and  m 
Scotland  16.  The  number  of  money  orders  is- 
sued through  the  post  office  in  1858  was  about 
500,000.  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £900,000.  Id 
England  5,700,000  orders  were  issued  to  tiM 
amount  of  about  £11,000,000,  and  in  Sootlasd 
500,000,  representing  a  value  of  £1,000,000. 
The  number  of  secidar  and  reliffioos  jonmiis 
and  magajsines  published  in  IrSand  is  about 
150.  Savings  banks  were  introduced  in  1610; 
in  1845  the  amount  deposited  reached  oear^ 
£8,000,000,  but  owing  to  the  famine  ibffjB 
below  £1,500,000  in  1849 ;  a  gradual  increase 
has  since  taken  place,  bringing  the  depodts  19 
again  to  about  £2,000,000.  Of  loan  aodelies 
there  were  111  in  1857,  which  advanced  204,- 
894  loans,  the  amount  circulated  daring  the 
year  being  over  £900,000.  The  bank  note  at- 
culation  in  Irehmd  in  1858  and  1859  was  be- 
tween £6,000,000  and  £7,000,000.  There  are 
10  banks  in  Ireland,  all  issuing  their  own  notes 
excepting  the  Hibernian  Joint  stockeompanyand 
the  royal  bank  of  Dublin.  The  most  important 
is  the  bank  of  Ireland,  which  acts  as  banker  to 
the  government,  and  which  is  bound  to  make 
weekly  returns  similar  to  those  of  the  bank  (^ 
England.  It  has  23  branches;  its  capital  is 
£8,000,000,  its  reserve  fund  about  £1,000,000, 
and  at  the  end  of  1857  it  circulated  notes  to  tlie 
amount  of  about  £8,000,000.  The  next  most 
important  establishment  is  the  provincial  bank 
of  Ireland,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,000  aad 
88  branches.— The  public  institutions  in  Irelaad 
for  religious,  benevolent,  and  educational  par- 
poses  are  numerous.  The  established  cbw 
of  Ireland  is  the  Episcopal  or  An^^can,  diTided 
into  two  ecclesiastical  provinces.  The  tfd)- 
bishop  of  Armagh  and  Ologher  presidea  over 
the  N.  province,  and  is  the  primate  and  metro- 
politan of  all  Ireland.    Attheheadoftfaeotiier 
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province  is  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Slil- 
dare,  primate  oCIreland.  Thev  are  assisted  by  10 
bishops.  The  bishop  of  Meath  takes  precedence 
of  all  the  otber  bishops.  The  representatiTe 
prelates  for  1860  are  the  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  the  bishops  of  Oashel.  Derry,  aad  Limerick. 
The  number  of  dergj  is  about  2,000.  The  num- 
ber of  bishoprics  was  formerly  much  larger. 
The  revenues  of  the  suppressed  sees,  together 
with  those  of  suspended  dignities  and  benefices, 
are  vested  in  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  be 
applied  by  them  to  the  erection  and  repi^ 
of  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  year  ending  Aug.  1, 1857,  were  about  £140,- 
000.  The  revenues  of  the  church  amount 
to  about  £600,000,  derived  principally  from 
tithe  commutations,  glebe  lands,  &c,  including 
the  revenues  of  the  sees  of  archbishops  and 
bishops,  which  amount  to  nearly  £70,000. 
The  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  church 
are  the  4  archbishops  of  Armagh,  Dublin, 
Oashel,  and  Tuam,  and  24  bishops.  The  num- 
ber of  priests  is  upward  of  2,000,  nominated 
by  the  bishops,  and  supported  altogether  by 
voluntary  contributions.  Of  Presbyterian, 
Melodist,  Baptist,  Unitarian,  and  Independent 
churdies  and  ministers  there  are  upward  of 
800.  The  minority  of  the  population,  nowever, 
are  Roman  Oatholia  and  hardly  |  are  members 
of  the  established  cnurch  and  of  other  Protest- 
ant denominations.  Of  Jews  there  are  but  few 
in  Ireland.— "The  chief  educational  institution 
is  the  university  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  nearly  2,000  students. 
Among  ttte  other  principal  seats  of  learning  are 
the  queen^s  colleges  of  iBelfast  (219  students  in 
185&-'9),  Oork  (114  students),  and  Galway  (118 
students),  established  by  acts  passed  in  1846  and 
1850.  The  amount  of  grants  to  the  university 
and  the  8  colleges  in  the  year  endinff  ICarch  11, 
1859,  was  £26,980.  Maynooth  college  is  the 
chief  institution  for  the  education  of  Roman  Oa- 
tholics  for  the  priesthood;  the  number  of  stu- 
dents varies  from  400  to  500.  The  establishment 
of  a  Roman  Oatholic  university  was  agreed  upon 
by  a  synodical  meeting  in  1854.  There  are  7 
royal  endowed  schools,  and  7  endowed  by  pri- 
vate means.  The  church  education  society  nas 
nearly  2,000  schools  with  about  100,000  pupils,  i 
of  whom  are  Roman  Oatholics  and  the  rest  Prot- 
estants, chiefly  of  the  established  church.  The 
grants  of  public  money  for  the  education  of  the 
poor,  which  amounted  to  £250,000  in  1859^  have 
been  placed  since  1887  under  the  supermten- 
dence  of  conunLssioners,  who  were  incorporated 
in  1845  under  the  name  of  the  commissioners  of 
national  education  in  Ireland.  In  1859  there 
were  5,885  schools  in  operation,  including  8,688 
Roman  Oatholic,  597  of  the  establi^ed  &urch, 
688  Presbyterian,  and  26  of  other  Protestant 
denominations.  Half  the  Protestant  schook  are 
under  clerical  and  half  under  lay  manaaement. 
Those  of  tlie  Rodian  Oatholics  are  aS  under 
clerical  control,  except  298,  which  are  lay.  ^Rie 
schools  are  attended  by  over  600^000  boys  and 


girls,  the  proportion  of  the  former  being  rather 
larger,  }  Roman  Oatholics  and  the  rest  Protest- 
ants. In  1841  there  were  only  61  out  of  every 
1,000  children  attending  school ;  in  1851,  76  in 
every  1,000 ;  and  the  proportion  has  since  been 
steadily  increasing.  The  total  number  of  teach- 
ers is  about  9,000  (including  over  500  females), 
at  an  annual  expense  of  £150,000.  The  national 
schools  include  20  devoted  to  agriculture.  Be- 
side these,  and  beside  the  famous  Albert  model 
agricultural  school  at  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin, 
in  1857  there  were  18  model  agricultural  schools 
under  local  management,  50  ordinary,  and  70 
workhouse  agricultural  schools.  The  value  of 
stock,  crops,  implements,  and  buildings  in  the 
model  schools  alone  in  1857  was  over  £80,000. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  agricultural 
schools  is  over  5,000.  The  principcd  establish- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science, 
and  art  are  situated  in  Dublin,  but  literary  and 
mechanics'  societies  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country.  The  great  industrial  exhibition  of 
1858,  called  into  existence  by  the  exertions  of 
William  Dargan,  produced  increased  interest  in 
institutions  calculated  to  diffuse  a  knowledge 
of  useful  sciences  among  the  people.  The  foun- 
dation for  a  national  gallery  of  art  was  laid  in 
Dublin  in  1859,  and  the  museum  of  Irish  indus- 
try, with  a  school  of  science  applied  to  mining 
and  arts,  established  within  the  last  few  yeanL 
is  attended  by  over  6,000  students  and  visited 
annually  by  80,000  persons.  Medicine,  the  va- 
rious branches  of  natural  history,  archesology, 
and  other  departments  of  science  as  well  as 
of  the  fine  arts,  are  represented  by  numerous 
societies  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  other  towns. 
— Oharitable  institutions  abound  in  Ireland. 
Infirmaries  for  counties  and  cities  supported  by 
assessment  and  governed  by  corporations  afford 
annual  relief  to  about  60,000  sufferers.  Public 
hospitals  for  counties,  districts,  and  poor  law 
unions  are  distributed  over  the  country,  beside 
various  private  establishments.  According  to 
the  census  taken  March  80,  1851,  there  were 
104,495,  or  ^^  of  the  population,  sick  or  infirm. 
Of  these  5,180  were  deaf  and  dumb,  7,587  blind, 
4,875  lame  and  decrepit  and  5,046  lunatic.  There 
are  houses  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  168  unions 
of  Ireland.  The  poor  law  system  is  conducted 
with  a  view  of  assisting  those  who  cannot  sup- 
port themselves  by  thoir  personal  labor,  but  at 
the  same  time  of  discountenancing  in  able-bodied 
persons  all  dependence  on  eleemosynary  relief. 
The  poor  rate  is  levied  under  the  assessment  of 
poundage  rate  on  the  net  annual  value  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  ratable  property.  In  1857-^8  the 
valuation  of  the  assessable  property  was  £12,- 
000,000,  and  the  average  poundage  9<{.,  the 
lowest  amount  being  5l3l,  the  highest  Is.  7i. 
The  total  amount  expended  on  the  relief  of 
the  indigent  in  that  year  was  £457,867,  ohiefiy 
for  in  maintenanee-*out-door  relief,  whidi  was 
afforded  so  extensively  during  and  for  some 
time  after  the  famine,  having  since  been  very 
little  required.  Out  of  188,056  persons  assisted 
during  the  year,  only  5,851  received  out-door  re- 
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lief.  Over  4,000  orphan  ^irls  from  the  work- 
houses were  sent  to  Anatraliafrom  1848  to  1851, 
the  government  granting  a  free  passage;  and  the 
number  of  emigrants  sent  out  or  assisted  by 
boards  of  guardians  in  1858  amounted  to  3,825, 
oonsistingof  2,218  females,  1,115  children,  and 
the  rest  males.  The  number  of  offenders  tried 
at  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  has  materially  de- 
creased since  1849 ;  the  number  convicted  in 
that  vear  having  been  21,202  (including  10,640 
females),  and  in  1854  only  7,051  (3,851  females). 
In  1846,  28,282  persons  were  committed  for 
drunkenness ;  in  1854, 12,215 ;  and  in  1857,  only 
9.557,  the  exertions  of  Father  Mathew  having 
given  a  great  impulse  to  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance. The  total  number  of  persons  committed 
or  held  to  bail  in  1857  was  7,210  (including 
1,752  females),  of  whom  3,285  were  acquitted. 
Of  the  convictions,  1,086  were  for  offences 
against  the  person,  1,955  against  property 
(1,641  without  and  the  rest  with  violence),  57 
for  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency, 
and  the  rest  for  miscellaneous  offences.  Only  8 
were  sentenced  to  death,  and  none  were  ex- 
ecuted; 40  were  sentenced  to  transportation, 
896  to  penal  servitude,  2,674  to  imprisonment, 
and  the  rest  whipped,  fined,  discharged  on 
sureties,  or  pardoned.  There  are  held  in  Irelan d 
nearly  600  petty  session  courts.  The  number  of 
county  prisons  is  84  (27  with  treadmills),  of  city 
or  town  prisons  10,  and  of  bridewells  114.  A 
law  for  the  promotion  and  r^ulation  of  reform- 
atory schools  for  juvenile  o&nders  was  passed 
in  1858.  The  decrease  of  crime,  drunkenness, 
and  pauperism  in  Ireland  is  among  the  most 
cheering  evidences  of  the  increased  prosperity 
of  the  country. — ^The  government  is  adminis- 
tered bv  a  vicerov  or  lord  lieutenant  (in  1860, 
the  earl  of  Carlisle),  who  is  assisted  by  a  privy 
council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  by  a  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland,  a  cabinet  minister  (in 
1860,  the  Rt.  Hon.  £.  Cardwell).  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  lord  lieutenant,  he  is  replaced  by 
lords  justices,  usually  the  primate  or  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces.  Each  county  is  in  charge 
of  a  lieutenant,  generally  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
assisted  by  deputy  lieutenants  and  ma^trates 
who  officiate  gratuitously,  and  one  or  more 
resident  paid  magistrates,  all  appointed  by  the 
crown  during  pleasure.  The  cities  and  towns 
and  the  boroughs  are  governed  by  local  magis- 
trates. Justice  is  administered  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, the  master  of  the  rolls,  4  judges  in  each  of 
the  courts  of  the  queen's  bench,  common  pleas, 
and  exchequer,  an  assistant  barrister  for  each 
county,  a  bankrupt  court  with  two  judges,  and 
the  judges  of  the  prerogative  court  and  of  the 
admiralty.  Assizes  for  criminal  and  civil  pleas 
are  held  by  two  of  the  judges  in  each  county  in 
spring  and  summer  of  every  year.  The  execution 
of  the  laws  is  intrusted  to  the  constabulary  in 
the  counties  and  the  police  in  Dublin.  The  total 
of  the  constabulary  amounted,  Jan.  1, 1859,  to 
12,008  men  with  846  horses,  and  a  reserve  of 
181  men ;  but  there  were  at  that  time  about 


500  vacancies  in  the  force.  The  total  expense 
of  the  constabulary  was  £658,256,  and  that  of 
the  Dublin  police  (including  the  expense  of  7S 
stipendiary  magbtrates),  which  numbers  neailj 
1,100  men,  £75,000.  The  revenue  police,  or 
gimized  for  the  suppression  of  illicit  distflk- 
tion,  comprises  about  1,200  officers  and  nee. 
The  Irish  militia  is  composed  of  12  reg^meoti 
of  artillery  and  85  of  infantry,  numbering  when 
embodied  81,000  men. — ^Ireland  is  represeDted 
in  the  Briti^  parliament  by  4  spiritml  peers 
In  rotation,  28  temporal  peers  elected  for  life, 
and  105  commoners.  Of  the  latter,  64  represent 
the  counties,  2  the  university,  12  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Dublin,  Oork,  Limerick,  Waterfwd, 
Belfast,  and  Galway,  and  27  the  borougba.  k 
the  counties  there  are  now  (according  to  a  geo- 
eral  estimate  in  round  numbers)  one  elector  for 
each  87  persons  and  one  member  for  each  86,- 
000 ;  and  in  the  towns,  one  elector  for  each  28 
persons  and  one  member  for  each  9,000  of  the 
population.  The  net  produce  of  the  revenue  in 
Ireland  in  1857  was:  from  customs,  £2,098,S5S; 
the  excise,  £2,984,000 ;  property  and  incoioe 
tax,  £1,076,996;  stamps,  £458,228;  mndm, 
£888,275 ;  total,  £6,895,847.  The  expenditoie 
was  £7,852,698,  but  this  amount  indudes  odIj 
the  payments  made  from  the  Irish  exchequer, 
while  another  amount  of  expenditure  on  ac- 
count of  Ireland  is  included  in  the  budget  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Irish  permanent  debt 
(forming  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
Kingdom),  on  March  81,  1857,  was  £43,692,- 
145 ;  the  terminable  debt,  £587,200 ;  and  tbe 
total  amount  of  interest  payable,  £1,526,793. 
— The  antiauities  of  Irehmd  are  of  varioos 
kinds :  cromlechs,  cairns  (eiUier  simple  monndi 
or  to  mark  burial  places),  pillar  stones,  barrovs, 
duns  or  defences  of  stone,  lis  or  fortifications 
of  earth,  raths  or  villages,  ancient  stone-roofed 
buildings,  round  towers  (of  which  there  are  118, 
in  height  from  85  to  120  feet,  with  an  interoal 
diameter  of  10  to  16  feet),  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture of  all  ages,  with  a  vast  number  of  cas- 
tles and  fortalices.  Ancient  weapons  of  bronze 
and  ornaments  of  gold  are  frequently  fonnd  in 
turning  up  the  soil,  the  jewelry  especiafly  show- 
ing a  high  degree  of  artistic  skill  in  the  people  by 
whom  they  were  made.  The  characteristics  of 
the  medisBval  architecture  of  Ireland  have  been 
more  fully  disclc^ed  by  the  recent  labors  of  1^. 
Petrie  and  by  the  school  which  he  has  founded. 
The  round  or  oval  structures  of  rough  stone 
and  earth,  popularly  called  beehive  honsw, 
which  are  still  found  in  great  numbers  on  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Oonnemara,  ooontyof 
Galway,  are  probably  of  the  6th  or  7th  ccntnry. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  stmctflies 
is  on  the  great  isle  of  Arran.  Several  ancient 
oratories  built  of  nncemented  stones,  admiraMr 
fitted  to  each  other,  and  their  side  walls,  and 
to  some  extent  also  the  end  walls,  converging 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  in  curved  line,  ex- 
ist in  the  barony  of  Oorkaeuiny,  county  Kerr^ 
and  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  SmcrwK* 
harbor.    The  meet  beautifully  conatrncted  ana 
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best  preseired  of  these  ancient  relics  is  the  ora- 
tory of  Qallems.  One  of  the  most  noted  bnild- 
ings  of  the  so  call^  Oyclopean  masonry  is  the 
chapel  or  house  known  as  St.  Keyin^s  kitoheiL 
probably  from  the  resemblance  of  the  ronnd 
tower  on  the  W.  gable  to  a  kitchen  chimney, 
A  building  perfectly  uniane  in  Ireland  is  Ck>r- 
mack^s  chapel,  on  the  rocJc  of  Oashel,  conatmct- 
ed  in  the  12th  centnry,  covered  with  ornaments 
of  the  richest  Norman  character,  of  theperiod 
and  probably  the  work  of  Norman  or  i&glish 
masons  and  sculptors.  The  church  or  chapel  of 
St.  Doulough's,  near  Dublin,  dating  from  the 
l^th  century,  presents  a  singular  combination 
of  church,  house,  and  castle  all  in  one,  and  all 
comprised  in  the  space  of  40  feet  long  by  10 
wide.  MiEiny  parts  of  Ireland  abound  with  ruins, 
especially  oi  old  manor  houses,  built  in  the  form 
of  towers  for  defence,  and  hence  called  castles,  or 
the  Irish  towers.  They  are  of  all  periods  from 
the  12th  to  the  16th  century.  Beside  these 
there  are  numerous  real  fortified  castles,  some 
of  which  furnish  admirable  specimens  of  the 
military  architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  Many 
smaller  castles  combining  the  military  and  do- 
mestio  character  are  provided  with  keeps  and 
exterior  walls,  after  the  fJEtshion  of  the  baronial 
castles  of  Britain.  Gonq>icuons  among  these  is 
Bullock  castle,  at  Dalkey,  near  Dublin,  which 
protected  the  port  of  D^ey,  where  the  com- 
merce of  Dublin  was  carried  on  for  centuries. 
Among  the  principal  tower  houses  are  Lough- 
more  castle,  county  Tipperary,  Athenry  casUe, 
Gralway,  Blarney  castle,  near  Cork,  Augnamure 
castie,  county  Galway,  on  the  borders  of  Oonne- 
mara,  and  many  others.  Many  buildings  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  exist  in  Galway ;  the  finest 
among  them  are  the  Lynch  castle  and  Oastle 
Banks.  Few  countries  offer  so  fine  a  field  for 
the  archasologist. — ^According  to  the  map  of 
Ptolemy,  the  central  portion  of  Ireland  was  in- 
habited in  his  day  by  the  8coti ;  the  north  by 
the  Robogdii ;  the  east  by  the  Damnii,  Yolnn- 
tii,  Eblanl  Oanoii,  Men^ii,  and  Ooriundi ;  the 
south  by  the  Brigantes,  Yodii,  and  Ibemii ;  the 
west  by  the  Lnceni,  Yelaborii,  Oangani,  Auterii, 
MagnatsQ,  and  Havdinii.  Strabo  names  the  is- 
land itmnf  (leme);  Oaasar,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny 
call  it  Hibemia:  Mela  and  others,  Jnvema.  The 
native  name  is  Ir,  Eri,  and  Erin.  The  name  of 
Og^f^  has  also  been  applied  to  it.  A  very  re- 
mate  antiquity  is  claimed  and  supported  with 
mach  display  of  erudition  by  Irish  writers.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Ollav  Fola,  about  900  B.  0., 
a  species  of  parliament  was  organized,  by  a 
triennial  assemblage  at  Teamor  or  Tara,  of 
the  chiefs,  priests,  and  bards,  who  digested  the 
laws  into  a  record  called  the  psalter  of  Tara. 
Kimbath,  who  reigned  about  460  B.  C,  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  Ollav  Fola,  by  at- 
tending to  the  civil  interests  of  his  Idn^om. 
Three  reigns  afterward  arose  Hugony  the  Great, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Gaul, 
obliged  the  Picts  to  pay  tribute,  conquered  the 
Western  isles,  and  divided  Ireland  into  25  ad- 
ministrative provinces,  and  placed  at  the  head 
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of  each  one  of  his  26  sons.  Orimthan,  a  sub- 
sequent king,  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  a 
Pictish  chieftain,  and  joined  the  Hots  in  their 
forays  against  the  Romans.  Tacitus  mentions 
that,  about  this  time,  an  Irish  prince  who  had 
been  exiled  from  his  country  solicited  Agricola 
to  invade  Ireland,  assuring  him  that  a  single  le- 
gion would  be  sufficient  to  conquer  it;  but  there 
is  no  trace  or  record  of  Boman  occupation.  Of 
Crimthan's  successors  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
Feredach,  sumamed  the  Just ;  Tuathal,  who 
erected  temples  for  the  sacred  fire  of  the  druids; 
Oonn  Keadcahagh,  or  Conn  of  the  hundred  bat- 
tlee^  who  was  forced  to  give  up  half  the  king- 
dom to  Mogha  Nuod,  king  of  Munster,  their 
respective  shares  being  partitioned  by  a  wall 
and  ditch  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  the  country 
north  being  Leagh  Ouin,  or  Counts  share,  and 
south  Leagh  Mogha,  or  Mogha's  share — ^names 
yet  remembered.  In  the  reign  of  Oonn^s  grand- 
son, Oormac,  flourished  the  military  brother- 
hood of  the  Fiana  Erion,  commanded,  accord- 
ing to  Irish  legend,  by  Fein  McCooil  or  FmgaL 
Tms  warrior  band,  which  possessed  the  rude  ele- 
ments of  chivalry,  was  cut  to  pieces  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Gabra,  in  Meatb,  in  the  succeeding  reign, 
as  related  in  the  poems  of  Ossian.  Nial  of  tiie 
nine  hostages  fought  m  Scotland,  England,  and 
France,  and  was  killed  by  an  arrow  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire.  His  successor  Dahy  was  killed  by 
lightning,  also  in  France.  He  was  the  last  pagan 
king  of  Ireland,  and  his  reign  closes  the  more 
doubtful  portion  of  Irish  history.  At  this  pe- 
riod the  inhabitants  were  Scoti,  who  appear  to 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  the  successors  of  an- 
other people  of  superior  civilization  whose  mon- 
uments exhibit  a  dose  affinity  with  the  Belgs 
of  southern  Britain.  A  people  called  Oruithne, 
identified  with  the  Picts,  remidned  separate  from 
the  Bcoti  till  after  the  conversion  to  Christianity. 
From  the  8d  to  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  the 
whole  island  took  the  name  of  Scotia,  a  term 
not  then  applied  to  the  country  now  called 
Scotland.  In  the  reign  of  Logary,  or  Laera  IL, 
Dahy^s  successor.  Pope  Oelestme  sent  the  monk 
Palladius  to  convert  the  natives,  but  he  met 
with  little  encouragement.  St.  Patrick,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  who.  having  been  taken  prisoner  in 
his  youth  by  Nial  of  the  nine  hostages,  was  kept 
for  7  years  herding  swine,  and  acquired  the  Irish 
language,  was  more  successful].  Patrick,  having 
first  studied  under  his  unde,  the  bishop  of  Tour^ 
went  t(f  Rome,  whence  he  was  despatdied,  A  D. 
488,  with  84  assistants.  After  various  dia- 
oouraffements  he  converted  the  king  (498),  and 
passed  the  rest  of  a  life  protracted  to  120  years 
m  travelling  through  Ireland,  gaining  con- 
verts, and  founding  churches  and  monasteries. 
A  considerable  advance  in  civilization  follow- 
ed the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Leaminff 
obtained  some  footing  among  the  dergy,  and 
a  school  founded  at  Armagh  became  famous 
throughout  Europe.  For  a  time  the  island 
was  so  noted  for  its  learned  ecdeaiastics  that 
it  was  spoken  of  as  intula  sanctorum  (isle 
of  saints).    According  to  Bede,  in  the  year 
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046  many  Aoglo-SaxoiiB  settled  in  Irelflnd. 
In  684  it  was  invaded  hj  Egfred,  king  of 
Northmnberland,  who  ravaged  manx  ohnrches 
and  monasteries.  A  more  seriona  invasion  of 
the  Norwegians  and  Danes,  known  by  the  name 
of  Estianders,  took  place  in  the  end  of  the  8th 
oentory.  They  erected  solid  boildings  in  the 
country  (the  dwellings  of  the  natives  having 
been  hitherto  hats  of  earth),  and  oppressed  the 
people  with  great  severity  for  2  centuries,  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  being  in  their  hands. 
Iq  1002  Brian  Bom,  or  Boroimhe,  kins  of  Mnn- 
Bter,  expelled  the  Danes  from  his  own  kingdom, 
and  was  crowned  at  Tara  as  king  of  Ireland. 
Ere  long  he  expelled  the  Danes  from  the  coun- 
ty. Having  accomplished  this  result,  he  further 
tfected  great  reforms  in  the  civil  state  of  his 
kinffdom,  founded  churches  and  schools,  opened 
ToaioS)  built  bridges,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet.  An* 
other  invasion  by  the  Danes,  incited  by  the  king 
of  Leinster,  led  to  the  decisive  battle  of  don- 
tarf;  in  which  the  power  of  the  Estlanders  was 
finally  broken.  Brian  was  killed  in  his  tent  bv 
a  party  of  the  flying  enemy.  After  Brian^s 
deatih  internal  discord  reigned.  The  countiy  in 
the  12th  century  was  divided  into  the  6  king- 
doms of  Ulster,  Leinster,  Meath,  Oonnauj^t,  and 
Hunster,  beside  a  number  of  petty  principalities, 
continuaily  at  war  with  each  other.  In  1152 
ti^e  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome  was  acknowl- 
edged by  a  synod  of  the  Irish  dergv,  under  the 
presidency  of  Cardinal  Papiron,  the  pope^s  le- 
gate. A  few  years  afterward  Pope  Aarian  lY. 
conferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  on  Hen- 
ry IL  of  England,  upon  payment  of  the  tribute 
of  Peter's  pence  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
q>peal  of  Dermot  MoMurrough,  king  of  Leinster, 
to  reinstate  him  on  the  throne  from  which  he  had 
been  Justly  driven,  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Ireland,  by  two  bands  of  Norman  ad- 
venturers, one  under  FitEstephens,  in  1169,  and 
another  under  Strongbow.  in  the  same  year.  The 
ooxmtry  was  overrun  without  difficulty.  Henry 
came  in  person  in  llTl  to  receive  its  submisnon. 
His  son  John  was  made  lord  of  Ireland,  but  the 
country  was  not  wholly  subdued  till  1210,  when 
a  charter  of  liberties  was  granted  to  tiie  Irish  by 
King  John,  and  a  few  years  later  confirmed  by 
Henry  IIL  The  next  event  of  importance  was 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  Edward  Bruce, 
who  was  crowned  king  in  1815,  but  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  English,  and  killed  with  6,000  of  his 
Scots.  Toward  the  dose  of  the  century^ichard 
II.  twice  landed  in  Ireland.  In  die  reign  of 
Edward  lY.  was  passed  the  "head  act,''  which 
made  it  lawftd  to  kill  ^'any  persons  going  or 
coming,  having  no  faithful  man  of  go^  name 
and  fame  in  their  company  in  English  apparel." 
Henry  YU.  undertook  still  further  to  reduce 
the  country  to  a  condition  of  complete  depen- 
dence by  ordaining  that  no  parliament  ^ould 
meet  without  his  permission,  and  no  law  be 
valid  unless  sanctioned  by  the  English  king  and 
council.  Poynings,  then  lord  deputy,  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  king's  measures,  and  car- 
ried them  out  with  rigor.    Henry  YHI.  took 


the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  although  in  his  daf 
only  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  country 
was  practically  subiect  to  the  En^sh  law. 
This  reign  was  marked  by  the  insnrrectioa  of 
Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  which  ended  in  the 
total  ruin  of  the  powerftil  house  of  Eildara 
Henry  introduced  the  Ph>te6tant  rrformation 
into  Ireland  with  as  little  difficulty  as  he  had 
into  Eng^d.  A  few  partaal  disturbances  hap- 
pened, but  nothinff  of  national  importance  m 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  coantxr  was 
agitated  by  the  civil  wars  of  the  O'Neils  in  the 
norOi,  and  the  Desmonds  in  the  south,  aided  hj 
Spain.  These  troubles  likewise  ended  in  the 
ruin  of  the  leading  insurgents.  James  I.  intio- 
duced  into  Ulster  many  Scotch  and  Eng^ 
Protestant  settlers.  The  civil  wars  in  England 
supplied  the  Irish  Catholics  with  a  favorabfe 
opiK>rtunity  to  make  an  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  new  religion.  They  were  encouraged  to 
this  course  by  the  pope.  Accordingly,  in  1641, 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Ul^r,  which 
<{uickly  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  idand.  Dub- 
Im  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  their  handa 
Social  and  religious  animonties  alike  served  to 
embitter  the  contest,  which  was  marked  by 
great  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  insurgeats. 
The  English  planters  were  everywhere  put  to 
death  without  mercy.  No  fewer  than  40,000 
Protestants  perished  in  Ulster  by  violence.  The 
country  was  a  prey  to  anarchy  till  1649,  when 
Cromwell  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  took 
Drogheda  by  storm,  and  delivered  it  up  to  the 
license  of  his  soldiery.  One  after  anouier  the 
Roman  Catholic  strongholds  fell,  till  the  whole 
country  lay  at  his  merov,  and  for  the  first  time 
English  supremacy  might  be  said  to  be  eastab- 
lished.  Four  fifths  of  the  whole  soil  was  con- 
fiscated. Once  more,  in  1688,  the  Oatbolies 
took  up  arms.  James  IL,  after  bis  ffi^t  from 
England,  presented  himself  in  Ireland,  and  was 
received  with  acclamation.  An  army  was 
speedily  organized  under  the  Irish  and  fVendi 
officers  whom  he  had  brought  with  lubm.  James 
had  none  of  the  qualifications  of  a  general ; 
and  the  superior  genius  of  William  of  Orange, 
displayed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  1690, 
broke  the  current  of  the  ex-Mug's  suoeess.  The 
battle  of  Aughrim  followed,  July  12,1601,  wbere 
the  Irisli  met  with  a  disastrous  defeat;  the  fugi- 
tives retired  to  Limerick,  and  surrenden^,  Oiot 
8, 1692,  on  terms  which  were  disregarded  by  the 
victors.  Renewed  confiscations  foUowed.  The 
Roman  Catholics  fied  the  country,  and  those 
who  were  necessitated  to  remain  were  barely 
permitted  to  exist.  The  next  hundred  years  m 
Irish  history  record  little  else  than  relentlos 
persecution  of  the  Catholics.  Even  so  late  as  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  18th  century  the  penal  laws 
were  tyrannous.  Cathcdics  were  not  eligible  to 
offices  of  trust,  were  not  allowed  to  serve  in 
the  army  or  navy,  nor  to  possess  arms,  nor  to 
exercise  many  other  of  the  rights  of  dttzmship. 
They  demanded  ^  Catholic  emancipation,"  mean- 
ing thereby  a  complete  community  of  privileges. 
The  Protestants,  too,  had  their  grievances  on 
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varioiis  matterB  oonnected  with  trade  and  rev- 
enne.  Hence  the  univeraal  emancipation  of 
nations  prodaimed  bj  the  French  revolation 
appealed  powerfdUy  to  the  Iriah  of  both  creeds. 
War  with  the  American  colonies  tonched  their 
interests  in  varioas  ways,  chiefly  by  closing  the 
markets  for  their  linens,  and  by  patting  a  stop 
to  the  emigration  which  was  eyen  then  hegm- 
ning  to  be  developed.  The  British  goyemment^ 
natundly  iealons  of  the  discontent  everywhere 
manifest,  increased  its  severities,  suspended  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  dispersed  meetings  by  force 
of  arms,  and  distribnted  troops  at  free  quarters 
upon  the  people.  In  defence  the  Catholics 
organized  in  secret  societies  as  '*  United  Irish- 
men'' and  by  other  names,  and  besought  a 
French  invasion  in  ud  of  the  insurrection  thev 
contemplated.  France  rendered  but  feeble  aid, 
sufficient,  however,  to  encourage  the  outbreak, 
which  exploded,  May  28, 1798,  and  was  carried 
on  with  rancor  on  the  one  part  and  sanguinary 
retaliation  on  tiie  other.  Lord  Oomwallis  was 
appointed  lord  lieutenant,  with  instructions  to 
ptirsue  a  pacific  policy;  which  course,  although 
dictated  as  much  by  the  exigency  of  the  occa- 
sion as  by  any  feeling  of  demency,  had  the 
desired  effect  A  bill  of  amnesty  was  passed 
in  1799,  and  the  country  settled  into  the  ap- 
pearance of  quiet  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  one 
of  the  animating  spirits  of  the  insurrection, 
anticipated  execution  by  suicide  in  prison. 
Government  took  advantage  of  the  rebellion  to 
hasten  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries, 
which,  despite  the  doquent  opposition  of  Grat- 
tan  and  his  party,  was  effected  in  Jan.  1801. 
The  articles  of  the  act  of  union  were :  1,  that 
the  two  islands  be  called  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Briton  and  Ireland ;  2,  the  succession 
to  the  throne  to  continue  as  existing,  limited; 
8,  the  kingdom  to  be  represented  by  one  parlia- 
ment; 4,  that  Ireland  be  represented  in  the 
house  of  lords  by  28  temporal  peers  elected  for 
life  fh)m  the  Irish  nobility,  and  in  the  house  of 
commons  by  100  representatives ;  5,  that  the 
state  churches  of  the  two  isUinds  be  united,  their 
doctrines  and  discipline  being  one ;  6,  that  the 
population  of  the  two  countries  be  on  the  same 
footing  as  regarded  manufacturing,  tradinff,  and 
commercial  privileges ;  7,  that  the  expenalture 
be  in  the  proportion  of  Britain  15  to  Ireland  2, 
for  20  years,  afterward  to  be  regulated  by  par- 
liament ;  8,  that  the  existing  laws  and  courts 
be  continued,  excepting  that  appeals  from  the 
Irish  chancery  be  to  the  British  house  of  lords. 
The  extremes  of  both  parties,  however,  were 
dissatisfied.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Dub- 
lin, July  23, 1803.  but  was  speedily  suppressed. 
Robert  Enmiet,  tne  young  enthusiast  who  led 
it,  died  on  the  scaffold.  The  outbreak  had 
little  other  result  than  to  cause  the  revival  of 
harsh  measures,  and  of  agitation.  For  sever^ 
years  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation 
was  a  standard  subject  of  excitement.  It  was 
periodically  mooted  in  parliament,  and  as 
regularly  thrown  out,  for  a  period  of  nearly 
20  years.     In  1821  George  lY.  paid  a  state 


visit  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  received  with 
demonstrations  of  loyalty.  In  1823  the  ques- 
tion of  Oatholio  emancipation  assumed  larger 
proportions.  Daniel  Oxk>nnell  was  the  most 
prominent  public  man  firom  this  period  till 
nis  death,  which  occurred  in  1847.  Various 
associations  were  organized  in  lud  of  the  ends 
lor  which  the  Oatholics,  supported  by  the  lib- 
eral of  all  parties,  were  striving.  The  chief  of 
these  was  "the  Oatholic  association,"  of  which 
the  ostensible  object  was,  in  brie^  the  removal 
of  all  political  and  civil  disabilities.  Its  rami- 
fications  extended  throughout  the  country,  and 
}t  derived  from  volunta^  contributions  a  large 
revenue,  known  in  the  records  of  the  time  as 
''the  rent"  This  organization  exercised  an 
important  infiuence  on  the  domestic  political 
policy  of  the  country,  and  may  indeed  be  said 
to  have  effected  its  object,  for,  on  April  13, 
1829,  the  long  sought  act  of  '' Catholic  eman- 
cipation" received  the  royal  assent  Sir  Robert 
Feel,  in  addressing  parliament  on  the  bill,  made 
the  instructive  admission  that  scarcely  for  one 
year  since  the  union  had  Ireland  been  governed 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  insurrection  acts,  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus,  or  martial  rule.  O'OonneU 
took  his  seat  as  member  for  Glare,  and  imme- 
diately proclaimed  an  agitation  for  repeal  of 
the  legblative  union.  The  tactics  that  had  car- 
ried the  measure  of  emancipation  were  revived. 
The  repeal  association  followed  the  Oatholic, 
Combined  with  this  primary  object  were  com- 
plicated lesser  issues,  such  as  a  movement 
against  the  payment  of  tithes.  Of  the  8,000,- 
000  of  population  then  inhabiting  Ireland,  only 
jVi  or  800,000,  were  members  of  the  established 
Frotestant  church,  yet  tithes  for  its  support 
were  exacted  indiscriminately  from  all.  At 
length,  in  1838,  the  obnoxious  features  of  the 
tax  were  concealed,  if  not  removed,  by  the  sub« 
stitution  of  a  fixed  rent  charge  payable  by  the 
land  owners.  The  parliamentary  reform  bill,  in 
1832,  gave  to  Irelwd  5  more  members  in  the 
house  of  commons;  and  the  municipal  reform 
act,  in  1840,  removed  many  minor  governmental 
grievances.  In  1883  some  steps  were  taken 
toward  improving  the  system  of  primarv  educa- 
tion, which,  some  years  later,  resultea  in^  the 
incorporation  of  the  national  education  society. 
In  1888  the  English  poor  Uiw  system  was  intro- 
duced, and  during  the  succeeding  10  years  re- 
ceived extension  and  adaptations  as  circum- 
stances required.  The  organization  of  the  police 
force  kept  pace  with  these  ameliorations.  In 
1836  it  was  consolidated  into  the  semi-military 
arm  it  now  is.  During  the  progress  of  these 
events  l^e  repeal  agitation  was  increasing,  until 
it  culminated  in  *'  the  repeal  year,"  1848.  Mon- 
ster meetings,  so  called,  were  held  at  various 
places.  A  final  one,  on  a  yet  more  gigantic 
scale,  was  proposed  to  be  held  at  Clontarf,  but 
the  government  having  forbidden  it,  it  did  not 
take  place.  In  Jan.  1844.  under  the  Peel  ad- 
ministration, O'OonneU  and  his  fellow  agitators 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  short  term 
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0f  impruonment  An  ftppeftl  to  the  hoGse  of 
lords  Mt  them  at  libeitf.  The  agitation  did  not 
flonriBhafterwardL  O^CoDnell^sdecUninff  health, 
Joined  to  the  evidence  that  Britain  womd  never 
consent  to  a  severanoe  of  the  two  conntries, 
eansed  the  movement  first  to  decline,  and  then 
to  expire.  A  new  organisation  had  in  the  mean 
time  heen  formed  among  the  yonng  Ireland 
party,  which,  in  1846,  took  shape  under  the  title 
of  the  Irish  confederation.  In  this  and  the  sac* 
ceeding  year  a  great  £unine  fell  upon  the  land, 
and  thoDsanda  perished  of  hanger.  Parliament 
made  sQccessive  grants  in  aid,  amonnting  in  the 
anregate  to  £10,000,000.  large  sums  were 
BQDBorihed  abroad ;  and  among  other  donationiL 
a  cargo  of  food  was  sent  from  the  United 
States.  The  crops  of  the  two  succeeding  years 
were  short,  bat  gradnally  plenty  came  again. 
The  year  1848  was  the  year  of  revelations. 
France  having  established  a  provisional  re« 
publican  government,  young  Ireland  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  event. 
Their  movements  had  none  of  the  caution 
usoally  exhibited  in  the  prosecution  of  sim- 
ilar designs.  William  Smith  O'Brien,  an  Irish 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher,  Bichard  O^Gorman,  and  oth- 
ers, constituted  a  deputation  to  soUcit  from 
the  French  republic  countenance  to  the  **  op- 
pressed nationality  of  Ireland."  Attempts  at 
open  revolt,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace 
in  detail,  followed  without  effidct.  O'Brien, 
arrested  at  Ballingarry  in  Tipperary  county, 
was  condemned  to  death  for  treason,  as  were 
Measher,  MoManus,  and  O'Donoughoe.  John 
lOUmel,  editor  of  the  "United  Irishman"  news- 
paper, was  sentenced  to  14  years'  transporta- 
tion, and  others  implicated  fled  the  country. 
Kone  were  executed,  the  sentence  of  death  hav- 
ing been  commuted  to  transportation,  and  in 
most  instances  pardons  were  extended  in  1856. 
In  1849  came  into  operation  the  act  appointing 
courts  for  the  -sale  of  encumbered  estates.  In 
the  same  year  Queen  Victoria  paid  her  first  visit 
to  Ireland,  and  she  again  visited  it  in  1858  to 
witness  the  great  exhibition  of  Irish  industrial 
products,  opened  at  Dublin,  April  12.  The  year 
1864  wassignalized  by  the  foundation  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  university.  The  political  excitements 
of  this  period  were  an  agitation  by  Protestants 
against  the  govemmentol  grant  to  the  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  college  of  Maynooth,  and  by  the 
Catholic  defence  association  in  favor  of  perfect 
religious  equality.  "  Tenant  right,"  with  other 
secular  questions,  under  discussion  at  the  same 
time,  produced  considerable  effervescence,  but 
all  have  been  settled  in  a  constitutional  manner, 
and  without  any  of  that  rancor  and  animosity 
that  formed  a  frequent  element  of  previous 
agitations. — ^The  recent  history  of  Irelimd  is  of 
a  different  complexion  from  any  which  our 
sketch  has  yet  portrayed.  Political  agitation 
has  died  away,  and  in  its  room  has  grown  up 
an  industrial  activity,  which  is  not  confined  to 
one  element  of  prosperity.  Xhe  established 
branches  of  production  and  commerce  are  tak- 


ing a  wider  sweep.  Emigration,  while  it  b« 
made  more  room  for  those  who  remained,  bs 
reacted  on  the  country  by  the  increased  weahh 
and  position  of  those  who  have  sought  foitone 
abroad.  Social  ameliorations  are  also  nuking 
progress.  The  encumbered  estates  coortB  have 
been  beneficial  in  many  respects.  The  evils  of 
absenteeism  have  been  diminished  by  bringing 
into  market,  in  smaller  holdings,  estates  0Te^ 
burdened  by  debt,  and  shut  out  from  improT«- 
ment.  Capital  has  thus  been  laid  out  on  Iiiaii 
estates  which  would  otherwise  have  songbt 
investment  in  Enelandor  Scotiand.  The  net 
of  middlemen  are  beginning  to  find  their  occu- 
pation gone,  and  witii  them  rack-rents  to  disap- 
pear. A  better  ^stem  of  agriculture  has  been 
mtroduced,  and  with  it  a  larger  demand^  and 
conseqnentiy  a  better  remuneration,  for  labor. 
At  the  same  time  education  is  expandingf  vhUe 
sectarian  animosity  is  decreasing ;  andtbebqx 
may  be  indulged,  tiiat  this  long  depressed  coun- 
try is  now  entering  upon  a  period  of  substantial 
improvement  and  prosperity. — Ireland  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  most  soccessfol  statesmen, 
orators,  poet^  and  warriors  of  the  United  King- 
dom, as  Burke,  Sheridan,  Castiereagfa,  Gold- 
smith, Moore,  and  Wellington.  If  the  helpless- 
ness and  poverty  of  many  of  the  lower  cbisses 
of  her  popnlation  inspire  feelings  of  sympatbj 
and  commiseration,  the  brilliant  qnidities  of 
muid  and  heart  of  many  of  the  cultivated  class 
compel  respect  and  admiration.  Many  of  the 
most  accomplished  women  who  have  adoned 
English  society  were  Irish  by  birth;  and  as  a 
peculiar  trait  of  the  national  character,  it  most 
be  mentioned  that  the  women  of  Ireland,  bov- 
soever  poor  or  oppressed,  are  as  noted  for  tbeir 
virtue  as  for  then:  piety. 

IBELAND,  Lanqxtaob  of.  In  1851,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  that  year,  the  Irish  language 
was  spoken  exclusively  by  810,602  persons,  piin- 
dpaUy  in  the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Con- 
naughty  and  both  English  and  Irish  by  1,20^688; 
thus  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  popnlation  of 
Ireland  it  is  still  a  living  tongue.  For  the  rela- 
tionship of  this  language,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  articles  Bbkton,  Ebsb,  and  Gakl.  Be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  letters  resembling 
the  so  called  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  seTeral  oth- 
er graphic  syst^ns  were  resorted  to.  Charles 
Vallancey  ("Essay  on  the  Antiquities  of  Ire- 
land," Dublin,  1772)  enumerates  5  methods, 
viz.:  1.  The  Bobeloth,  attributed  to  tiiemasteis 
who  assisted  in  forming  the  hypothetical  Ja- 
phetic language,  and  the  names  of  whose  letters 
were:  Baibel,  chief  spirit;  Zoth,  snn,  ligbt; 
Ibran^  cunning  man;  Salia^  wave,  to  leaP; 
Neigadm,  ruler;  E  (Uiria),  slave  (?);  i^>- 
Ihoidh^  divine  wisdom ;  Teilnwn,  stone  of  poff- 
er;  Casi^hmd]  (7a»^  (almost  G),  double  band; 
Moiria^  ship;  Gugh,  ax,  spear;  NGmmsr,^ 
chor;  ldra(f)\  Ruibevi,  round  head;  Aom, 

Slough;  Ose-y  Ura^  mm;  jE5w,  wild  beast; 
acUm,  ladder.  The  figures  of  the  character 
are  metamorphosed  ancient  Hebrew  signa.  2. 
The  t?^A<M»-6%roa&,  or  augurial  characters,  at- 
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tribnted  to  the  draids.    3.  The  Ogham  of  Sul- 
livan.    4.  The  ioiperfeot  Marcomannic  runes. 
5.  The  Bethlaisnion  na  Ogma,  magio  letters^ 
consisting  of  1,  2,  8,  4,  or  6  vertical  fines  mider 
a  horizontal  long  line  which  connected  all  let- 
ters of  one  wora,  for  h,  l^f^  «,  n ;  verticals 
above  the  horizontal  line,  for  h^dyt^e^g;  1, 2, 
8,  4,  or  5  obliqne  lines  crossing  ^e  horizontal 
for  n>  ffy  f^y  n^  r;  and  vertic^  lines  crossing 
the  horizontal  for  a,  Oy  «,  «,  ».    The  irregular 
Ogham  consists  of  arrows,  above  and  below  the 
horizontal  thread.  All  these  sorts  of  characters, 
and  other  similar  contrivances,  are  found  inscrib- 
ed on  various  monuments  in  Ireland,  as  well  as 
in  manuscripts,  on  the  Bembine  tables,  &c.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  trace  them  to  Phcs- 
nicia,  Bgypt,  Carthage,  Libya,  &c.    The  en- 
deavors to  connect  the  Irish  language  with  the 
Punic,  by  means  of  the  passage  in  the  Pcenulus 
of  Plantus,  have  been  unsucoessfuL    Schlegel 
doubted  the  affinity  of  the  Celtic  languages  with 
the  Indo-European  family.    J.  L.  Parrot  (1889) 
questions  the  existence  of  a  Tschudio  or  Finnic 
stem,  and  aggregates  the  Liv&  Letts,  and  Esths 
with  the  Celts.  Pott  and  Eichhof  confound  Erse 
with  Irish.   The  Irish  surpasses  the  other  Gaelic 
dialects  in  extent,  culture,  and  the  antiquity  of 
its  monuments.    O^Oonnor  (Berum  Etberniea- 
rum  Seriptara  Veteres)  was  the  first  to  apply 
sound  criticism  to  the  study  of  Irish  antiquities. 
— ^Although  the  variety  of  phonetism  is  rendered 
indistinct  by  an  imperfect  graphic  method  in  all 
Celtic  dialects,  the  peculiar  p€urmutationof  their 
initial  sounds  is  a  dear  index  of  their  antiquity. 
There  are  6  Gaelic  vowels,  as  in  Italian  (a,  o,  tt, 
leathan^  broad ;  «,  L  eaol^  slim) ;  their  length 
being  marked  hy  a  sharp  accent  in  Irish.  There 
are  18  diphthongs,  5  triphthongs  (aoi^  eoi^  iai, 
iui.  uai),  and  18  consonants;  j,  ib,  ^,  9,  to,  x,  y, 
and  z  are  wanting;  c  and  g  are  always  hard. 
Aspiration,  as  denoted  by  h  (which  is  never  an 
initial),  affects  9  consonants :  «,  i?,  ^  ^,  ^,  d,  fn,/, 
s  (written  ch,  phy  &c.).   A  dot  over  these  letters 
is  a  substitute  for  h  in  many  writings.  The  so- 
called  uirMioghadh  (eclipse)  affects  «, «,  t,/  and 
«,  softening  them  into  the  sounds  of  ^,  6,  d,  9,  and 
t  respectively:  and  nasalizing  g,  5,  and  d  into  n, 
m,  and  n.    Thus  gort,  garden,  preceded  by  or, 
our,  is  written  ar  ngort^  but  pronounced  ar  nort 
(without  gy.    Two  vowels  of  different  breadth 
cannot  follow  one  another  in  the  same  word ; 
thus  for  instance  the  sufi^  irn^  I,  annexed  to  a 
broad- vowelled  root,  requires  the  epenthesis  of 
a  leaihan  vowel:  dagh-chim^  Lat.  ardr€-o;  thus 
the  diminutive  suffix  og  after  JUl^  Lat  pli- 
c-are^  demands  d between:  flUre-og^  a  little  fold. 
It  is  thus  that  many  polyphthongs  arose  in  Irish. 
— Gender  is  not  very  explicitly  indicated.  There 
is  no  neuter.    In  some  cases  i  inserted  renders 
masculine  nouns  feminine;  thus:  masc.  fcug^ 
fem,/aisg,  L&t  faseU;  dulaad-duUy  desire,  &c. 
Instead  of  a  dual,  some  words  prefix  the  nu- 
meral 2,  as  diueairk,  two-eye,  eyes ;  so  one  eye 
is  named  leith  shuil^  half-eye,  &c.    Declension 
by  flexion  is  very  scanty,  and  it  is  indicated  by 
various  means  in  words  ending  in  vowels;  thus : 


an  chuimhn&y  Lat.  memoria^  naeuirnhne^  memo* 
ruB/falOy  frcms,  faladh^  /Saudis ;  ri,  rex,  riogh^ 
regis.  The  dative  plural  suffixes  ibh^  as  hoga- 
ibhy  Lat.  ftreubfts.  But  words  ending  in  conso- 
nants have  more  case  marks,  as  otlamh,  Lat. . 
doctor,  ollamhanj  doctorU  and  doetcra;  ireiihr 
eamby  Lat.  index^  hreitheamkan^  indiei$,  Irdth- 
eamhuin^  indices;  miadhm,  L&t  nodus,  plur. 
snadhmana.  Adjectives  are  still  more  clearly 
distinguished.  The  comparative  degree  is 
formed  by  ^ler,  tJdr,  as  glaisither^  more  blue, 
duibhithir,  more  black  (now  dutbhide),  from 
glas,  duhh.  A  similar  termination  gives  de- 
rivatives, as  eadir,  between;  eeaehtar^  both 
(fh>m  eeachy  each).  Bus,  more,  also  points  out 
the  comparative  degree.  The  superlative  is 
denoted  by  partides. — ^Pronouns  lack  declen- 
sion by  flexion.  They  are :  f?M,  I;  fu,  thou ;  se, 
he,  siy  she,  and  in  construction  sadh,  he;  seomh, 
sum,  somh  (suffixed),  self;  for  instance:  atberth- 
somh,  he  says  himself  ^now  son,  m,  Lat  se); 
/ein,  Lat  se  reflexive ;  tnn,  sinn,  we;  ibh,  ti&A, 
you;  iad^  siad,  they.  Possessives:  mo,  my, 
mine;  do,  thy,  thine;  a,  his,  her;  dr,  our; 
hhwr,  Imr,  your:  a,  their.  Inteirogatives:  do, 
€0,06  (c  sounds  always  i),  Lat  guis,  gum  ;  coin, 
gwmdo;  caidhe,  guars;  cread,  euid;  cionas, 
guomodo;  caes,  unde;  cat,  ubi.  Numerals:  on, 
aon,  l;di,da,  do,2;  tri,  8 ;  eeathar,  4;  ouig, 
coic,  rinene,  5 ;  m,  6 :  seaeht,  7 ;  ocht,  8 ;  nod, 
not,  noe,  9 ;  deich,  deagh,  10 ;  Jlched,  20  (or 
doeMt,^XlO);  triochat,HO;  caogat, 60, &e^hj 
suffixing  chat,  or  gat;  dad,  cet,  100,  dec.  Or- 
dinals: pHomh,  Ist;  dara,  2d;  trcasna,  8d; 
the  others  are  formed  by  suffixing  mad  or  adh 
(English  th)»  All  numerals  are  now  indeclin- 
able, but  in  ancient  Irish  they  have  a  mark  of 
the  dative  plural ;  for  instance :  Seiser  ar  tribh 
JSchit  finn-fer,  Lat  sex  ultra  (cum)  tribus  vt- 
ginti  nobilibus  fdris,  meaning  60  noble  men. 
The  suffix  dhs  denotes  multiples,  as  treidhe, 
treble,  Ao. — ^The  conjugation  te  more  organic, 
that  is,  more  like  Sanscrit  or  Latin,  especially 
in  the  ancient  idiom,  whereas  now  auxiliaries 
are  used  instead.  The  suffixes  of  persons  are: 
1st  person — m,  as  beirim,  Lat  porta;  in  the 
conditional,  ni^  as  beirfinn,  portarem  ;  the  other 
tenses  have  none;  2d  person — r,  as  daghair, 
Lat  ardes;  meal-fair,  jallcs,  dscipies  (cJmost 
Fr.  tuferas  mal)\  none  in  the  other  tenses;  8d 
person — dh,  as  daghaidh,  ardet,  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. Plural :  1st  person — mar,  maoid,  as  daghr 
amor,  ardemus;  potential,  moots,  as  mcalfadk' 
maoiSyposs&musfaUere;  imperative, m,  as ^onom, 
mtlneramus  (in  this  instance  the  Irish  surpasses 
the  Sanscrit) ;  2d  person — thaoi,  bhar,  as  dagh- 
thaoi,  ardctis;  imperative,  dhe,  as  aibraidhs, 
didte,  and  future  ti4Mfaioidhc,  venietis;  8d  per- 
son— aid,  id,  as  daghaid,  ardent;  in  the  past, 
tar,  ttar,  as  gonatar,  wdneravorunt,  ieo*  In 
the  modern  forms,  of  the  preterite  for  instance, 
only  the  plural  preserves  these  terminationa 
with  the  intercalated  substantive  verb;  thus: 
ceasas,  ceasais,  ceas,  ceas-Ormar,  eeas^a-hhar^  ceas^ 
Ordar,  as  is  were  I,  thou,  he  tormented;  but  in 
the  plural,  we,  ye,  they  is  (for  have)  tormented. 
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In  theverjandeDt  poem  ciFieehtsDd  in  othen 
^  tiie  10th  and  llih  oentnriea,  the  preterite  has 
a  snffix :  it,  as  /etiiy  Lat  ivit;  m<,  ted,  tat,  aa 
ekraiUed,  ereduLU ;  gdbhiat^  eeperw^  and, 
.  with  inserted  auxiliary,  gabh-oM-tar,  The  fatnre 
and  conditional  intercalate /a,  ^  The  oharao- 
teristic  of  the  paasiYe  voice  is  r,  as  in  Latin. 
Hie  infinitive  scHnetimea  has  the  suffix  n,  as  gin- 
tin  (from  g%n\  Lat.  generare;  eantuin^  eanere 
(Germ,  en) ;  these  forms  are  also  used  as  sub- 
stantives. The  endings  in  deutals  are  attach- 
ments to  roots,  as  pot,  Lat  potare  (root  po,  hi, 
as  in  1nbo)i  stad,  etare  (root  eto);  eadh,  ire  (su- 
pine it^m),  &c  Suffix  of  the  participle  pres- 
ent^ adh^  as  daghadh,  Lat.  ardent;  participle 
past  (also  of  manv  adjectives),  ta,te,de,68  caeda, 
Lat.  tartut;  eaeda,  eatiatve;  briede,  fraetue. — 
Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  Celtic  tongues, 
bj  which  they  differ  from  the  Indo-European 
fiunily,  is  the  Uralo- Altaic  combination  of  pre- 
positions or  adverbs  with  personal  suffixes; 
thus,  ag  ^Lat.  eum),  a»  (ex),  r&mh  (coram,  pra, 
to.),  furnish  ogam  (mecvm),  agad  {Ueum),  age 
(eeeum,  eum  eo),  &c. ;  againn  (nolneeum),  agaidh 
IvoUeeum),  aga  (mm  its),  answering  to  the 
Magyar  velem,  ^eUd,  vele,  velunk,  vel^tek,  tel&k 
(see  HvNGABT,  Lanouaob  of)  ;  so  aeam,  aead  (ex 
me,  eoB  te),  &c  There  is  no  shifting  of  vowels, 
as  in  the  Teutonic  languages.  As  to  the  per- 
mutation of  initial  consonants,  the  whole  Celtic 
group  has  developed  itself  independently  of  its 
Indo-European  collaterals. — See  McCurtin/^Ele- 
ments  of  the  Irish  Language*'  (London,  17^) ; 
O'Brien,  "Irish  Grammar"  (Dublin,  1809); 
Owen  Connellan,  "Grammar"  (Dublin,  1844); 
J.  J.  Marcel,  Alphdbet  Irlandaie,  &c.  (Paris, 
1801);  Ad.  Piotet,  De  VqffiniU  dee  languee  Cd- 
tiauee  avee  le  Santerit  (Paris,  1887);  W.  F. 
Eawards,  Beeherehet  tw  lee  langtiee  Gelti^uea 
(Paris,  1844).  There  are  dictionaries  by  Mo- 
Cnrtin,  with  a  grammar  (Paris,  1782);  Edward 
O'Reilly,  with  a  grammar  (DubUn,  182a-'40) ; 
and  J.  O'Brien,  (DubUn,  2d  ed.,  1882). 

IRELAND,^  Samuel,  an  English  engraver  and 
author,  bom  in  London  early  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, died  there  in  July,  1800.  After  learning 
engraving,  he  became  a  dealer  in  curiosities, 
scarce  books,  prints,  isa,,  but  ultimately  turned 
tourist  and  author.  He  visited  Holland,  Brar 
bant,  France,  and  various  parts  of  England,  and 
published  several  illustrated  works  of  travel  and 
scenery,  none  of  which  have  now  mudi  interest 
or  reputation.  During  his  visit  to  the  vicinity 
of  Shakespeare's  home  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  son,  who  was  incited  by  the  visit  to  commit 
those  remarkable  literary  forgeries  for  which  be 
is  remembered.  He  imposed  upon  tiie  elder 
Ireland,  who  published  these  papers  as  genuine 
relics  of  the  past,  and  the  discovery  of  the  de- 
oention  is  saia  to  have  shortened  his  life.  Sam- 
nd  Ireland  also  published  "  Graphic  Illustrations 
of  Hogarth"  (1794-'99).— Samuel  WnxmiHror- 
BT,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  London  in  1777, 
died  there,  April  17, 1885.  He  was  educated  in 
France,  and  at  the  age  of  16  was  apprenticed  to  a 
oonveyanoer  in  his  native  dty.    Having  accom- 


panied bis  father  to  Stratford-upoD-ATon,  asd 
noticing  bis  enthusaaiim  for  Shakespearesii  Kli& 
he  forged  a  deed  or  lease  oontaining  a  prekendn 
autograph  of  the  poet,  which  he  stated  he  had 
found  among  some  old  law  papers.  The  eager- 
ness with  which  his  father  beUeved  this  tale  ifr 
duced  him  to  manufacture  other  doonmentsof 
the  same  description ;  and  he  finally  prodioed  a 

Slay  called  "  Vortigem,"  purporting  to  be  bj 
hakespiBare.  It  at  first  deceived  manj  litte- 
rateurs, and  Sheridan  purchased  it  for  Dniy 
Lane  theatre,  where  it  was  produced  witli 
John  Kemble  in  the  leading  part;  but  the  to- 
tal £ulure  of  the  play,  joined  with  the  attvb 
of  Maloue  and  others,  soon  led  to  a  general  coa- 
viction  of  young  Ireland's  diahonestj.  *^Yq> 
tigem"  and  "  Henry  II.,"  a  similar  productioDf 
were  printed  in  1799,  and  the  former  was  re- 
published in  1888,  with  a  fac-eimile  of  the  oris^- 
nal  forgery.  Being  required  to  show  the  sraroe 
from  which  he  had  derived  the  manuscripta,  be 
at  length  confessed  his  deception,  left  his  father's 
house,  and  abandoned  his  profesnon.  He  paoed 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  literary  pursuits,  pabliabiof 
se vend  novels  which  never  had  much  popdarity, 
^'Neglected  Genius,"  a  poem  (1812X  Ac  Hs 
*^  Confessions"  (1806)  contains  a  ftdl  aocoont  of 
his  literary  forgeries. 

IR£I9^i£nS,  Saibt,  a  GnUio  bishop  of  the  Sd 
century.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  natire 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Folycarp, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Ganl 
The  result  of  that  mission  was  the  fcHrmatioD 
of  the  ohurchea  of  Lyona  and  YieuDe,  of  the 
former  of  which  he  became  a  presbyter,  and  in 
1T7,  on  the  martyrdom  of  Pothinus,  bishop. 
Later  writers  affirm  that  he  suffered  mar^ 
dom;  but  the  early  ecoleeiasticai  histonans 
claim  no  such  honor  for  him.  He  wrote  in 
Greek  a  work  against  the  Gnostics  and  Va* 
lentinians,  the  original  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  firagments,  is  lost ;  but  there  is 
a  very  ancient  Latin  translation  of  it,  whidi  is 
probably  faithful  in  spite  of  its  unoouthneGB  and 
barbarism.  The  best  edition  of  the  Aiftrtta 
Hmreaes  is  that  of  Harvey  (Cambridge,  1857X 
The  best  edition  of  the  Greek  fragments  is  that 
of  Pfaff  (the  Hague,  1715). 

IRENE,  a  Byzantine  ompre8&  bom  in  Athem 
about  762,  died  on  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  Aug.  15^ 
808.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  17  yetis  of  age, 
when  her  beauty  and  genius  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  emperor  Oonstantane  V.  Gopro- 
nymus,  who  destined  her  to  be  the  wifeof  hiss^ 
and  heir  Leo.  Their  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  royal  splendor  at  Constantinople  in  769. 
Obliged  by  her  husband  to  abandon  the  wor- 
ahip  of  images,  to  which  she  bad  been  ^Q<^ 
she  however  gained  his  love  and  confidence,  and 
was  appointed  in  his  testament  (780)  to  ads^ 
ister  the  government  during  the  minority  of 
their  son  Constantine  YL,  then  10  yeara  of  age. 
She  immediately  manifested  hto*  zeal  for  the 
restoration  of  images.  For  this  object  sheas- 
sembled  a  council  at  Constantinople  in  Tws 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  garrison  of  the 
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eapital.  In  the  foUowiDg  year  she  called  an* 
other  council  at  Nice,  in  which  the  veneration 
of  images  was  declared  agreeable  to  Scriptore 
and  reason,  and  to  the  fathers  and  councils  of 
the  church.  With  the  ioonodastio  controversj 
is  connected  the  stmggle  between  the  mother 
and  the  son  fbr  the  supremacy.  As  Gonstantine 
advanced  toward  maturity  he  was  encouraged 
by  his  favorites  to  throw  off  the  maternal  yoke, 
and  plumed  the  perpetual  banishment  of  Irene 
to  Sicily.  Her  vigilance  discouoerted  the  pro- 
ject, and,  while  tiie  two  factions  divided  the 
ooort,  the  Armenian  guards  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  whion  she  exacted  to  herself 
alone,  and  Oonstantine  became  lawful  empe- 
ror. Irene  was  dismissed  to  a  life  of  solitude 
in  <me  of  the  imperial  palaces,  but  her  intrigues 
led  to  the  formation  of  successive  conspiracies 
for  her  restoration.  On  the  return  of  Gonstan- 
tine from  an  expedition  against  the  Arabs  in 
797,  he  was  assailed  in  the  hippodrome  by  assas- 
sins, but  escaped  unhurt,  and  fled  to  Phrygia. 
Irene,  having  announced  to  her  friends  that  un- 
less they  shmld  succeed  in  accomplishing  their 
treason  she  would  reveal  it,  Joined  her  son  and 
persuaded  him  to  return  to  the  capital.  There 
he  was  surprised  by  her  emissaries,  and  stabbed 
in  the  eyes,  thougb,  according  to  Gibbon,  he 
snrvived  many  years,  forgotten  by  the  world. 
Irene  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  for  5  years 
ruled  the  emfMLre  with  prudence  and  energy.  In- 
tercourse was  renewed  between  the  Byzantine 
court  and  that  of  Gharlemagne,  and  she  is  said 
to  have  sent  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  mar- 
riage between  that  emperor  and  herself^  and 
thus  to  unite  the  empires  of  the  East  and  of  the ' 
West.  As  her  golden  chariot  moved  through 
€bA  streets  of  Gonstantinopie,  the  reins  of  the  4 
white  steeds  were  held  by  as  many  patricians 
marching  oa  foot  Most  of  these  patricians  were 
eunuchs,  and  by  one  of  them,  the  sreat  treasurer 
Kioephorus,  she  was  ensnared  to  her  ruin.  He 
was  secretly  invested  with  the  purple,  and  im- 
mediately arrested  and  banished  Irene  to  the  isle 
of  Lesbos  (802).  There,  deprived  of  all  means 
of  subsistence,  she  gained  a  scanty  livelihood  by 
spinning,  and  died  of  grief  within  a  year.  Her 
protection  of  image  worship  has  caused  her  to  be 
enrolled  among  the  saints  in  the  Greek  calendar. 
IRETON^,  &NBT,  son-in-law  to  Oliver  Grom- 
well,  bom  in  1610,  died  in  the  camp  before 
limerick,  Nov.  16, 1651.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
country  gentleman  of  Nottinghamshire,  and 
having  beisn  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Ox- 
ford, commenced  reading  for  the  law ;  but  his 
studies  being  interrupted  by  the  civil  war,  he 
joined  the  parliamentary  army.  Having  in 
1646  married  Bridget  Gromwell,  Oliver^s  eldest 
daughter,  he  was  through  his  fiather-in-Iaw's 
influence  appointed  captain  of  horse,  and  soon 
afterward  ooloneL  At  the  battle  of  Naseby  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  escaped.  Ireton  was 
one  of  the  most  active  in  compassing  the  death 
of  the  king,  and  signed  the  death  warrant. 
Under  the  protectorate  Gromwell  made  him 
li»d  deputy  of  Ireland,  in  which  capacity  he 


acted  with  much  administrative  vigor,  and  re- 
duced the  greater  part  of  the  island  to  obedience. 
He  died  of  the  plague.  His  body  was  carried 
to  London,  and,  after  lying  in  state  at  Somerset 
house,  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  YII. 
in  Westm.inster  abbey.  On  the  restoration  his 
remains  were  exhumed,  exposed  on  a  gibbet, 
and  burned  by  the  hangman  at  Tyburn.  Tlie 
royalists  denounced  him  as  dark,  treacherous, 
and  hypocritical ;  his  friends  eulogized  his  sanc- 
tity and  ability.  A  pension  of  £2,000  from  the 
estates  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  which  he  had 
refused  in  his  lifetime,  was  settied  by  the  com- 
monwealth on  his  widow,  son,  and  4  daughters. 

IBIDIUM  (Lat.  tm,  rainbow),  a  metal  so 
named  from  the  colors  exhibited  by  its  solutions ; 
s;jrmbo],  Ir. ;  chemical  e<^uivalent,  98.6.  It  was 
discovered  by  Descotils  m  1808,  and  by  6mith« 
son  Tennant  in  1804.  It  occurs  native  with 
osmium^  platinum,  and  rhodium,  in  alloys  of 
various  proportions  of  these  metals.  An  alloy 
of  i  platmum  and  f  iridium  has  been  met  with 
in  octahedral  crystals  whiter  than  platinum,  and 
of  specific  gravity  22.66.  When  native  plati- 
num is  dissolved  in  nitro-hydrodiloric  acid, 
black  scales  remain  behind,  which  are  compos- 
ed of  iridium  and  osmium.  These  metaJs  may 
then  be  separated  by  one  of  the  methods  in  use, 
and  the  iridium  is  obtained  in  a  gray  metallic 
powder,  resembling  spongy  platmum.  This, 
being  infusible  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe, 
and  neither  malleable  nor  ductile,  is  rendered 
hard  and  compact^  so  that  it  can  take  a  good 
polish,  by  moistening  it  with  water,  compress- 
mg  it  lightly  at  first  with  filtering  paper,  then 
with  force  in  a  jg^css,  and  finally  calcining  it  at 
a  white  heat.  The  metal  obtained  is  porous, 
of  i^pecific  gravity  not  exceeding  1 6.  By  strong 
igmtion  it  becomes  white  and  brilliant  like 
platinum,  but  is  more  refractory  in  resisting 
the  effects  of  heat  and  of  the  most  powerfm 
acid  solvents.  It  has  been  fused  only  by  a 
large  voltaic  battery.  It  oxidizes  when  heated 
to  redness  with  nitre  or  hydrate  of  potash ;  it 
may  also  be  made  to  unite  with  chlorine  :  and 
when  heated  in  the  fiame  of  a  spirit  lamp  it  ab- 
sorbs 19.88  per  cent,  of  carbon.  Small  groins  of 
iridium  containing  a  little  platinum  are  picked 
out  from  the  grains  of  the  latter  metal,  and  from 
their  extreme  hardness  are  found  to  answer  an 
excellent  purpose  for  the  nibs  of  gold  pens. 

IRIS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  daughter  of 
the  sea  god  Thaumas  and  of  tho  oceanide  Elec- 
tra,  and  sister  of  the  Harpies.  According  to 
some  writers  she  was  a  virsin ;  others  make 
her  the  wife  of  Zephyrus  and  mother  of  Eros. 
She  was  the  personification  of  the  rainbow,  and 
also  messenger  of  the  gods. 

IRIS,  in  botany,  the  generic  name  of  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  plants,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  iridacem.  The  plants  of  this  order  are 
endogenous,  having  no  stem,  but  instead  a 
creeping  rootstock  {rhigoma\  or  else  a  sort  of 
fiat  tuber  (eormttf),  equitant  leaves,  8  stamens, 
and  an  interior  ovary.  They  are  represented 
equally  in  the  temperate  and  hotter  regions  of 
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Uw  globe.  Of  the  g&rden  sorts  of  iris,  the  most 
oommon  are  the  large  blae^porpliah  nower-de* 
laoe  (irii  §anUfueina%  the  irhite  or  pale  lilao 
(/.  FlorentinaX,  the  golden  yellow  (/.  f^tudodXh 
ru9)j  and  the  dwarf  yemal  (/.  pumila).  These 
have  strong,  fleshy  rootstocks  or  ta^ra,  ran- 
ning  just  below  the  sorfiEMse  of  the  earth,  and 
pieces  of  these  rhizomes  readily  produce  new 
plants.  In  the  meadows  of  Kew  England  and 
of  North  America  are  found  the  bine  flag  (/« 
wnicolor)  and  the  nrismAtic  iris  (/.  VirffiMcOf 
linn.) ;  tiie  crested  dwarf  iris  (/.  eruttUa\  a 
very  beautifol  species,  is  found  wild  in  the 
moontains  of  Kentacky  and  southward.  There 
are  several  species  of  iris  with  bulbous  roots  or 
stems,  and  highly  ornamental,  such  as  the  Span- 
ish iris  (/.  asiphoiM)  and  the  Persian  iris  (/.  jPi^t- 
9iea\  with  exquisitely  scented  blossoms  of  an 
^eduxt  pearly  whitish  hue,  admirably  adapted 
to  forcing  in  pots  for  the  drawing  room.  The 
properties  of  the  iris  are  various,  almost  every 
species  possessing  something  intrinsic.  The 
orris  root  of  the  shops  is  the  dried  rootstocks 
of  /.  Fkrentina;  the  powder  from  the  roots  of 
/.  pseudaeoruB  is  used  as  a  sdu£^  producing  co- 
pious discharges  from  the  nose ;  tne  root  is  also 
astringent,  and  may  be  employed  in  making  ink 
or  in  dyeing  black ;  the  fresh  Juice  of  some  spe- 
cies proves  to  be  cathartic,  and  even  good  in 
curing  dropsies.  The  roots  of  a  Siberian  sp^ 
cies  {L  dichotoma)y  according  to  PallaSi  are 
oaten ;  and  Thunberg  affirms  that  the  Hotten- 
tots roast  and  eat  the  roots  of  /.  edulu.  (See 
also  Obocus^ 

IRISH  SEA,  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
which  lies  between  Scotland  on  the  N.,  Eng- 
land on  the  E.,  Wales  on  the  S.,  and  Ireland  on 
the  W.  It  is  between  lat  SS""  40'  and  S^""  80' 
N.,  and  long.  S**  and  6**  W.  It  contains  the  isle 
of  Man,  Anglesea,  Holyhead,  and  a  few  islets. 
Carnarvon  and  Morecambe  bays,  and  the  estua- 
ries of  the  Dee,  Mersey,  and  Kibble,  are  its  in- 
lets in  England;  Solway  frith,  Wigtown,  and 
Luce  bays,  in  Scotland ;  and  Dundrum,  Oarlinff- 
ford,  Dnndalk,  and  Dublin  bays,  in  Ireland. 
The  prindpal  rivers  flowing  into  it  from  Great 
Britain  are  the  Esk,  Kibble,  Mersey,  and  Dee ; 
from  Ireland,  the  Liffey  and  the  Boyne. 

IRKOOTSE,  or  Ibkutsk,  a  government  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  S.  part  of  £.  Siberia,  bor- 
dering on  Mongolia;  area,  607,086  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1851, 294,514.  The  Altai  mountains  form  its 
S.  boundary.  The  surface  is  elevated,  the  geiih 
eral  level  of  the  N,  and  E.  portions  being  from 
2,500  to  8,000  feet)  and  that  of  the  S.  from  1,200 
to  2,000.  It  is  watered  by  the  Angara,  Lena, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  rivers,  and  contains 
Lake  Baikal.  It  is  rich  in  various  minerals, 
among  which  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron. 
Extensive  forests  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the 
country,  and  agriculture  is  prosperously  con- 
ducted, barley  and  rye  being  the  principal  crops. 
— ^IsKOOTSK,  the  capital  of  the  above  govern- 
ment and  of  E.  Siberia,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Angara,  about  40  m.  fK>m  its 
source  in  Lake  Baikal;  pop.  in  1867  estimated 


at  20,000.  It  Ilea  on  both  rides  of  the  mooflitrf 
the  Ushakovka,  a  small  tributary  ol  tiie  Aa- 
gara,  and  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  hkoot 
with  the  latter  river.  It  is  well  built,  paved, 
and  lighted.  The  principal  streets  ran  pviiDd 
with  the  Angara,  on  the  banks  of  which  arethe 
exohuige^  the  admiralty  offices  and  dookyaid^ 
the  governor-general's  palace,  and  varioos  go?- 
emment  factories  and  workshops  in  which  ood* 
victs  are  employed.  The  centre  of  the  ci^  is 
occupied  by  a  handsome  public  square,  on  wluoh 
front  the  houses  of  many  of  the  funotionanfl^ 
and  the  guard  house.  Ae  schod  of  medidoe^ 
the  gymnariuro,  and  the  dqnyt  of  the  Bnaaia 
American  compfmy,  are  fine  and  tspuasm^ 
flees.  The  gymnasium  has  a  libruy  of  5,000 
volumes.  There  are  many  pubho  schoofa,! 
higli  school  for  navigation,  a  fbmale  (xphan 
school,  a  theatre,  and  a  good  bazaar.  The  dty 
is  fortified,  and  has  a  citadel  It  coatsiDS  16 
churches,  and  numerous  convents  and  hospi- 
tals. Nearly  all  the  honaea  are  of  wood,  neitlj 
planked,  and  painted  yellow  or  gray.  Thepria- 
cipal  manufactures  are  woollens,  linens,  kether, 
glass,  and  soap.  The  trade  of  Irkoofcu  is  im- 
portant, being  estimated  at  $4,000,000  a  yor. 
It  is  the  great  commercial  entrepot  between  ths 
Ohinese  empire  and  European  Kuasia,  export- 
ing to  the  latter  tea,  rhubarb,  fruits,  p<ffoel«D, 
paper,  silk,  &o.,  in  exchange  for  varioosEon- 
pean  goods.    It  has  a  great  fair  in  Jone. 

IBON,  the  most  useful  of  all  metsli,  and  the 
most  bountifblly  provided  in  variety  and  gen- 
etdl  distribution  of  its  ores.  It  is  appUed  to  the 
flreatest  number  of  purposes,  and  consomed  in 
larger  quantities  than  all  other  metals  comlnned. 
The  most  masnve  metallic  works  are  made  of 
it,  and  also  the  most  delicate  instruments,  as  tiie 
hair  springs  of  watches,  in  which  the  metal  itr 
tains  a  fur  higher  value,  weight  for  weij^t,  than 
that  of  gold  itself.  No  other  material » so  en- 
hanced in  price  by  the  valuable  qualities  im- 
parted to  it  by  labor.  A  bar  of  iron  woiib  $5, 
it  is  stated,  is  worth  $10.60  when  made  into 
horse  shoes,  $65  in  the  form  of  needks,  $3,285 
in  penknife  blades,  $39,480  in  shirt  bottona, 
and  $260,000  in  balance  springs  of  watohes.  In 
its  pure  form,  called  wrought  iron,  it  is  soft 
and  malleable  when  heated,  and  is  tnen  beat^ 
by  the  hammer  into  any  desired  shape,  rolled 
into  thin  pktes,  or  drawn  out  into  fine  wire  of 
the  greatest  tenacitv.  Not  only  is  it  dnelile 
like  wax  in  this  condition,  but  it  also  possesses 
the  property  of  welding  or  of  uniting  with  an- 
other piece  brought  to  a  white  heat,  and  the 
two  by  beating  b^me  incorporated  as  if  origH 
nally  but  one.  Combined  with  flrom  li  to  6  or 
6i  per  cent,  of  carbon,  it  ia  the  fusible  cast  \t^ 
not  malleable,  but  easily  melted  and  sosoeptiUe 
of  taking  and  retaining  the  minutest  Uxm  « 
the  mould.  With  a  proportion  of  carbon  Tur- 
ing from i to  liper  cent,  it  isateel;  its ma^ 
bility  and  property  of  welding  are  reetoTM, 
while  it  stdU  continues  fudble  at  degrees  of  best 
easily  attained,  and  moreover  posBeases  a  nev 
property  of  acquiring  any  desired  degree  oi 
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hardneM  as  it  is  heated  and  chilled  in  the  pro- 
oeas  of  tempering.  With  these  varieties  of 
qualities,  eacn  of  which  is  variously  exhibited, 
rendering  the  metal  adapted  to  a  mnltitode  of 
applications,  giving  it  in  fact  the  valuable  prop- 
erties of  manj  metals,  the  uses  of  iron  may 
well  be  innumerable,  and  the  methods  of  work- 
ing it  too  numerous  and  complicated  for  more 
than  a  very  general  notice.  Some  of  the  processes 
connected  with  the  working  of  the  metal,  and 
some  of  its  ores  also,  are  described  in  other 
portions  of  this  work  under  their  own  heads; 
and  for  a  portion  of  the  details  omitted  here 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Blooicabt, 

BlOWINO   MAOHINBa)    FOBOE,  FOUNDXBT,  FUB> 

VAOE,  HAMmnt,  Heicatiti,  Mrjoxubot,  and 
Steel. — Ab  observed  in  the  article  Brasib,  the 
nse  of  this  alloy  or  of  copper  is  believed  to  have 
preceded  that  of  iron,  x  et  in  the  earliest  notices 
of  metals  both  are  mentioned  together;  thus 
Job  xxviii.  2 :  ^^  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth 
[marginal  reading,  "  dust''],  and  brass  is  molten 
out  of  the  stone;''  Gen.  iv.  22:  ^' Tubal  Gain, 
an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and 
iron ;"  Dent.  viiL  0 :  *^  a  land  whose  stones  are 
iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mavest  dig 
brass."  Frequent  mention  is  made  or  iron  in 
the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and 
some  of  the  references  indicate  very  clearly 
that  the  metal  was  the  same  as  our  iron,  and 
worked  in  fhmaces.  In  Jer.  zv.  12,  the  ques- 
tion, ^^  Shall  iron  break  the  northern  iron  and 
the  steel  9"  seems  to  imply  an  acquaintance  with 
the  excellent  quality  of  iron  and  probably  of  steel, 
fbr  which  the  ores  of  Ohalybia  on  the  borders 
of  the  Euxine.  to  the  north  of  Palestine,  were 
famous  in  ancient  times.  The  word  translated 
steel,  however,  is  elsewhere  translated  brass. 
From  other  evidences  the  use  of  iron  is  traced 
back  to  very  remote  periods.  Wilkinson  states 
that,  according  to  the  Amnddian  marbles,  iron 
was  known  188  years  before  the  Trolan  war 
(about  1870  B.  0.).  Its  use  is  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer rDiad,  xxiii.  261,  and  Odyssey,  ix.  891),  the 
descnptions  seeming  to  be  espedally  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  qualities  of  malleable  iron ;  but  cast 
iron  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients.  Thrasyllus,  as  Wilkinson  also  states, 
supposed  that  iron  was  known  before  the  Trojan 
war,  or  indeed  114  years  previous  to  the  foun- 
dation of  Troy  (1687  B.  0.).  ^'  Iron  and  copper 
mines  are  found  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  which 
were  worked  in  old  times ;  and  the  monuments 
of  Thebes,  and  even  the  tombs  about  Memphis, 
dating  more  than  4,000  years  ago,  represent 
butchers  sharpening  their  knives  on  a  round  bar 
of  metal  attached  to  their  apron,  which  from 
its  blue  color  can  only  be  steel ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  bronzed  and  iron  weapons 
in  the  tomb  of  Remeses  IH.,  one  painted  red, 
the  other  blue,  leaves  no  doubt  of  both  having 
been  used  (as  in  Rome)  at  the  same  period.  In 
Ethiopia  iron  was  much  more  abunoant  than  in 
Egypt."  ("  Ancient  Egyptians,"  vol.  ii.  p.  155.) 
Fkou  the  high  value  attaiohed  to  iron  in  the  al- 
lusions to  it  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  it  would 


appear  to  have  been  extremely  rare;  yet  in 
Sparta,  at  about  the  time  of  Homer,  it  must  have 
been  abundant ;  for  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgns 
the  Spartans  were  restricted  to  its  use  for  coins, 
and  gold  and  rilver  were  not  allowed  to  be  in- 
troduced for  this  purpose.  Tet  some  notion  may 
be  formed  of  its  value  at  that  time  by  the  asser- 
tion of  Plutarch,  that  it  required  a  cart  drawn 
by  two  oxen  to  carry  the  small  sum  of  10  mines. 
In  the  time  of  uEschylus  (bom  626  B.  0.)  the 
Ghalybes  were  Yimous  workers  in  iron,  and 
Ohalybia  was  called  the  mother  of  iron.  Aris- 
totle speaks  of  the  locality  and  the  method  of 
working  the  ores,  in  his  treatise  upon  hearing; 
see  also  his  ""  Meteorology,"  iv.  6.  With  the 
Qreeks  ehalyha  became  tiie  name  for  the  best 
of  steel,  and  the  term  is  still  applied  in  our 
own  language  to  ferruginous  waters  and  medi- 
dnal  preparations.  Strabo,  writing  about  the 
time  of  tne  commencement  of  the  present  era, 
q>eaks  of  the  iron  mines  of  Ohalcis  and  Eubcea ' 
as  being  almost  exhausted  bv  the  extensive  min- 
ing operations  of  the  Athemans.  He  also  men- 
tions iron  being  brought  f^om  Ghreat  Britain, 
and  speaks  of  the  mines  of  Elba,  famous  to  this 
day,  then  called  by  the  Greeks,  from  the  blaz- 
ing fires  of  its  iron  works,  ^tnalia.  Karsten 
supposes  these  mines  had  been  worked  full  700 
vears  B.  0.,  and  that  the  ancient  Britons  knew 
how  to  work  iron  many  centuries  before  the 
Ohristian  era.  Pliny  the  Elder  devotes  a  chap- 
ter of  his  work  on  natural  history  (lib.  xxxiv. 
89)  to  an  account  of  iron,  its  uses  and  manu- 
fiictnre.  He  speaks  of  an  iron  statue  of  Her- 
cules by  Alcon  at  Thebes,  and  bowls  of  iron  in 
^e  temple  of  Mars  at  Rome ;  of  different  quali- 
ties suited  to  different  purposes ;  of  some  fur- 
naces producing  bars,  and  others  metal  which 
was  cast  Q)  into  anvils  and  hammer  heads ;  and 
mentions  the  mines  of  Elba,  the  Serioan  iron, 
the  Parthian  and  the  Korioan.  The  last,  from 
some  part  of  the  country  now  included  in  Aus- 
tria, Styria,  and  Oarinthia,  is  also  alluded  to  by 
Ovid  (Met  xiv.  712),  in  the  line:  Durior  et 
ferro^  guod  N&ricus  excoquit  ignU,  Pliny  was 
aware  of  the  magnetic  property  of  iron,  and 
speaks  of  an  iron  statue  of  Arsino^i,  sister  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  suspend  in  a  temple  by  the  equilibrium  of 
several  magnets  acting  against  gravity.  It  is 
not  probable  fW>m  these  accounts  that  the  Bo- 
mans  possessed  the  knowledge  of  cast  iron ;  and 
whether  they  made  steel  or  wrought  iron  by 
their  processes  was,  as  Karsten  supposes,  a  mat- 
ter of  chance.  Some,  however,  believe  that 
the  ancient  descriptions  indicate  the  manufac- 
ture of  cast  iron,  and  a  small  cast  iron  statue  of 
Hercules  is  stated  by  Oount  de  Gaylns  to  have 
been  found  in  the  museum  of  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese,  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  made  in  the  8d  or  4th  century  B.  0.  But 
if  tills  be  so,  it  was  most  likely  an  accidental  pro- 
duct of  ^e  wrought  iron  process.  The  methods 
in  use  by  the  ancients  were  without  doubt  sim- 
ilar to  these  now  practised  by  the  rude  nations 
of  AJria  and  Africa,  whose  customs  change  littie 
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inthelapeeofages.  B7  tiiese  the  rioh  oret  are 
deoxidized  in  open  fires,  into  whieh  the  air  is 
blown  by  hand  bellows.  Homer  n>eak8  of  the 
fbmaee  in  which  the  shield  of  Achilles  was 
forged  as  being  blown  bj  20  pairs  of  bellows. 
The  small  quantity  of  wm  ore  laid  npon  the 
coals  is  reduced,  and  the  reduced  metal  collects 
together  to  form  a  loop,  and  at  the  dose  of  the 
operation  this  is  taken  out  and  hammered  upon 
an  anvil,  the  impurities  separating  in  a  semi- 
fluid cinder. — ^During  the  first  7  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  the  manufacture  of  iron  attracted 
little  attention.  In  the  earlv  part  of  the  8th 
century  the  mines  of  Sty  ria  (the  Noricum  of  the 
Romans)  and  the  Erzgebirge  were  opened;  and 
in  the  9th  century  the  manufiacture  was  roread 
further  nortii,  and  also  into  Bohemia.  It  thence 
spread  into  other  countries ;  and  ancient  slag 
heaps  have  been  met  with  and  described  in  so 
many  places,  as  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  at 
Bonen,  Dieppe,  &e.,  in  France,  and  in  Silesia, 
overgrown  with  trees  6  centuries  old,  that  it  is 
certain  the  manufacture  direct  from  the  ores 
must  have  been  very  generally  practised  through- 
out Europe.  Tet  improvements  in  the  processes 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  very  slowly, 
though  both  iron  and  steel  were  most  skilfully 
worked  into  various  articles  in  Holland.  Fur- 
naces cidled  St&ehd/en,  the  /oumeava  d  mame 
of  the  Fronch,  of  unknown  origin,  wero  in  use. 
These  were  about  10  feet  high,  and  wero  charged 
with  oro  and  coal  at  the  top,  in  alternate  layers 
in  the  larger  furnaces.  The  blast  was  introduc- 
ed below,  and  the  slag  was  drawn  off  with  moro 
or  less  cast  iron  attached  to  it.  But  the  chief 
portion  of  the  iron,  collected  in  a  mass  or  St£tek^ 
remained  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace ;  this  was 
metalUo  iron  moro  or  less  steely  by  absorption 
of  carbon,  and  accompanied  with  liquid  cast  iron. 
A  f  amace  of  this  kind  was  not  adapted  for  lean 
ores ;  and  a  new  form  was  introduced,  first  it  is 
supposed  on  the  Rhine,  which  by  greater  height 
(20  to  25  feet)  allowed  the  earthy  portion  of 
poor  ores  to  melt  down  in  glassy  cinders^  and 
flow  out  at  the  bottom.  These  furnaces  wero 
called  Flustqfen  or  Blauqfen,  They  differed 
from  the  blast  furnaces,  which  succeeded  them, 
by  a  groater  drawing  in  of  the  lower  portion 
called  the  crucible  or  hearth,  and  in  being  en- 
tiroly  closed  all  around  this  portion  except  a 
small  cironlar  aperture,  which  was  kept  shut^ 
and  only  opened  at  the  time  of  running  off  the 
metal  or  cinder.  With  these  furnaces  cast  iron 
was  first  regularly  made.  The  earliest  notices 
of  this  production  aro  of  guns  being  cast  in  one 
piece  in  the  15th  century,  and  of  iron  stoves 
cast  in  Alsace  in  1400.  Tet  George  Agricola, 
in  his  work  De  BeMetaUiea  (1550),  which  con- 
tains the  first  troatise  devoted  to  the  manufac- 
turo  of  iron,  makes  no  mention  of  this  form  of 
fbrnaoe,  although  he  describes  the  StAehofen^ 
and  the  open  fire  or  low  Airnaces  of  the  na- 
turo  of  a  bloomary  or  Oatalan  forge.  The  high 
blast  ftirnace  was  the  next  improvement,  and  a 
necessary  result  of  increasing  the  height  and 
capacity  of  the  Fktm/erk    The  invention  is 


attributed  to  the  Belgians  or  Ws]looDa,andvtt 
introduced  into  England,  it  is  believed,  notbe- 
Ibro  1558,  although  canncm  were  made  tiwn 
of  cast  iron  by  John  Owen  in  1585,  and  by 
Ralph  Hoge  in  1540.  The  new  8m6ltillgfil^ 
naces  were  soon  found  to  be  well  adfti>ted  for 
working  over  the  rich  cinders  of  the  m  Bomu 
and  Dimish  forges;  and  in  the  forest  of  Don 
these  wero  dug  up  in  such  abmidanoe,  ofin 
fh>m  beneath  forests  of  oak,  that  they  eontinDed 
to  keep  in  operation,  it  is  computed,  some  SO 
Uast  fbmaces  for  200  years.  Other  EnropeaQ 
countries  slowly  adopted  this  great  impror^ 
ment  Even  the  Fltmqfen  was  not  introdoced 
into  Saxony  till  1550,  and  high  blast  foraaoH 
not  till  a  century  later  in  this  iron  district  or  ia 
Brandenburg;  in  Silesia  not  indeed  till  1721, 
after  their  adoption  in  North  America.  In 
England  the  most  rapid  progress  oonti&aedto 
be  made  in  the  manufacture.  About  the  yeir 
1600  from  2  to  8  tons  of  pig  iron  were  made  in 
a  day  firom  a  single  charccMsl  furnace.  Inl612a 
patent  was  granted  to  Simon  Storterant  for 
smelting  iron  with  bituminous  coal;  and  the 
next  year  uiother  patent  for  the  same  purpose 
to  John  Bavenson,  who  profossed  that  be  oooU 
make  a  ton  of  pig  iron  with  a  ton  of  cod 
Dudley  was  moro  successful  with  his  pateet, 
obtained  in  1619 ;  but  his  success  exdtedc^ 
sition,  his  patent  was  taken  away,  and  bis  wons 
destroyed.  Moro  than  a  century  passed  avaj 
beforo  this  important  improvement  was  fioaQj 
established.  The  progress  of  the  manafaetnre 
and  bumess  will  be  again  referred  to  in  trot- 
ing  the  statistics  of  iron  under  the  head  of  Iioi 
ItfAKUFAOTUBB.  lu  1760,  the  cokefoiDacesfroD 
their  increased  size  requirinff  more  Uaatthia 
could  be  afforded  by  the  wooden  bellowB  in  nse, 
Smeaton  constructed  for  the  Oarronironwovb 
in  Scotland  blowing  cylinders  of  oast  iron.  In 
1T78  they  wero  in  general  use,  and  oommonly 
impelled  by  steam  engines,  the  applioati<Hi  of 
which  to  this  manufacture  greatly  cootriboted 
to  its  extension.  In  1784  was  patented  the 
puddling  process,  invented  by  Heniy  Oort,  in 
which  pig  iron  is  rapidly  and  economieally  con- 
verted into  wrought  iron  by separatiogthe car- 
bon and  removing  other  impurities.  The  valne 
of  this  invention  was  soon  proved  to  be  incal- 
culable, but  the  inventor  was  poorl/  oompo- 
sated.  (See  Oobt.)  The  next  important  inw 
tion  was  the  hot  blast,  first  applied  to  ue 
Muirkirk  furnaces  by  Mr.  Keilson.  Dr.  Vn 
gives  the  date  of  this  as  1827,  and  of  the  pateDt 
1828.  in  other  EngUsh  works  the  Wtent  is 
often  referred  to  the  year  1824.  ^ezander 
C^  Report  on  the  ManufiMstaro  of  Iron,*'  p.  ^) 
says  the  patent  was  enrolled  in  March,  1829,  tfd 
quotes  a  letter  written  by  the  inventor  to  v. 
Telford,  roferring  to  this  date.  Neilsonwaaoon 
successfhl  than  Cort  in  securing  to  himself  Ute 
benefit  of  his  discovery ;  as  damages  for  die  uh 
frinsement  of  his  patent  by  the  Gartsherrie  von 
works  in  Scotland  he  received  a  Gheokfromtbe 
proprietors  on  the  bank  of  England  ibr  £19<V 
000.    Until  1887  the  hot  blast  oven  wasbeated 
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hj  a  aeparate  and  independent  fire,  and  the 
eoonomy  of  fbel  incident  to  its  nse,  thongh  yeiy 
ooonderable,  was  reduced  by  that  oonsnmed  in 
this  fire.  At  this  time  M.  Faber  da  Four,  di- 
rector of  the  royal  iron  works  at  Wasseralfin- 
gen  in  Wnrtembcarg,  perfected  his  method  of 
Implying  the  waste  gases  that  escaped  from  the 
top  of  the  fomaoe  to  heating  the  blast,  and  also 
to  generating  steam  for  the  engine,  an  improve- 
ment that  has  proved  of  great  importance  to  the 
blast  furnaces  of  the  United  States  and  the  con- 
tinent of  £ar(^>e,  and  which,  first  successfully 
introduced  in  anthracite  Aunaces  by  0.  E.  Det- 
mold  in  1841,  has  since  been  applied  to  nearly 
all  iron  furnaces,  saving  fh>m  $2  to  $8  per  ton 
in  ftiel ;  but  in  Great  Britain  it  is  comparatively 
little  iq^preciated.  The  last  great  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  is  the  use  of  anthracite  for 
fuel.  This  was  attempted  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1820  at  Mauch  Ohunk,  Penn.,  where  a  ftu^ 
nace  was  built  specially  for  this  purpose  by  some 
members  of  the  Lehigh  coal  and  navigation  com* 
pany  (see  Johnson's  '^  Notes  on  the  Use  of  An- 
thracite in  the  Manu&ctnre  of  Iron,"  1841,  p.  18) ; 
also  in  1827  at  Kingston,  Mass.  (see  Aiitbiu- 
oiTS,  voL  L  p.  646) ;  and  in  1827-'8  at  YizeUe 
on  the  bordersof  France  and  Switzerland.  The 
extensive  experiments  made  at  the  last  named 
place  are  fully  detailed  in  the  AnndUi  de$  minet^ 
vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  8d  series,  and  an  account  de- 
rived from  this  source  is  also  given  of  them  bv 
Johnson.  In  Dec  1888,  the  Kev.  Frederic  W. 
Cteisenbainer  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn.,  after  ex- 
perimenting on  the  treatment  of  anthracite 
with  the  hot  blast,  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
eame;  and  in  1886  he  made  iron  in  a  small 
stack  near  Pottsville,  which  he  had  erected  for 
the  purpose,  the  first  no  doubt  made  with  hot 
blast  In  1887  Mr.  George  Crane  of  Great 
Britain,  who  had  Just  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
same  oblect  in  Wales,  applied  for  letters  patent 
in  the  United  States;  but  he  Med  to  estabUsh 
bis  daims,  and  after  several  years'  litigation 
bought  of  the  executors  of  Dr.  Geisenhainer 
(who  had  died  in  1888)  the  right  to  use  the  pa- 
tent that  had  already  been  issued  to  him.  Me 
then  patented  a  trivial  improvement  i^  the  pro- 
cess; but  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Geisenhainer  made 
the  right  public,  and  hence  anthracite  has  been 
f^ly  used  in  the  United  States  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  without  patent  charges  or  fees. 
The  extent  to  which  the  mauufieu^ture  has  been 
carried  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries 
will  be  noticed  in  the  acoounta  of  the  statistics 
of  the  trade. — ^It  is  not  known  when  or  where 
iron  was  first  made  in  the  United  States ;  but 
the  attention  of  the  first  settiers  of  the  British 
colonies  was  vexy  early  directed  to  the  iron 
ot4s  which  they  met  with.  Salmon  states,  on 
the  authority  of  Beverly's  *^  History  of  Vir- 
ginia" C' Modem  History,''  1746,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
489  and  468X  that  ^^  an  uron  work  was  set  up 
at  Falling  Greek  in  James  river,  where  they 
fonnd  the  inm  ore  good,  and  had  near  brought 
that  work  to  perfection.  The  iron  proved  rea- 
sonably good;  but  before  they  got  into  the  body 


of  the  mine  the  people  were  cut  off  in  that  far 
tal  massacre  [of  March,  1622],  and  the  prefect 
has  never  been  set  on  foot  since  until  of  late; 
but  it  has  not  had  its  fbll  trial.''  Salmon  also 
refers  to  the  representations  of  the  board  of 
trade  to  the  house  of  commons  in  1782,  as  con- 
taining notices  of  the  iron  works  in  operation  in 
Kew  England.  This  and  other  manufactures 
were  at  that  early  day  regarded  with  great  jeal- 
ous by  the  merchants  of  London.  (a>1.  Shnte, 
^^ governor  of  theMassachusettsBay,''had  stated 
to  the  board,  *^  that  there  had  been  for  many 
years  some  iron  works  in  that  province,  which 
had  afforded  the  people  iron  for  some  of  their 
necessary  oocarions;  but  that  the  iron  import- 
ed from  Great  Britain  was  esteemed  much  the 
best,  and  wholly  used  by  the  shipping ;  that  the 
iron  works  of  that  province  were  not  able  to 
supply  the  20th  part  of  what  was  necessary  for 
the  use  of  the  country."  Gov.  Beldier  also 
stated,  ''that  there  are  several  forges  for  mak- 
inff  bar  iron,  and  some  ftamaces  for  cast  iron  (or 
hollow  wareX  and  one  slitting  mill,  the  under^ 
taker  whereof  carries  on  the  manufacture  of 
nails."  Ool.  Dunbar,  surveyor^general  of  his 
majesty's  woods,  sent  to  the  board  on  June  4, 

1781,  samples  of  edged  tools  made  in  New  Eng- 
land. In  his  letter  he  said :  "  They  have  6  fur- 
naces and  19  forges  for  making  iron  in  New  Eng- 
land." The  governor  of  Rh(^e  Island  inform^ 
the  board :  ''There  are  iron  mines  there,  though 
not  a  fourth  part  of  iron  enough  to  serve  their 
own  use ;"  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  sort  of 
manufacture  set  up  there.  A  letter  "firom  a 
considerable  merchant  of  New  England "  also 
speaks  of  iron  mines  wrought  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  plantations, "  and  turned  to  a 
good  account;  for  they  make  many  of  their 
own  edged  tools  and  implements  of  husband^." 
These  mines  were  probably  of  bog  ores,  and  situ- 
ated near  the  coast;  for  from  other  sources  it 
appears  that  a  blast  funiace  was  built  in  1702  by 
Lambert  Despard  at  the  outiet  of  Mattakeeset 
pond  in  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  and  a  number 
more  were  afterward  set  in  operation  to  work 
the  bog  ores  of  that  district.  Their  operations 
are  described  in  the  "  Collections  of  the  Massa* 
chusetts  Historical  Society,"  1804,  by  James 
Thacher,  M.D.,  who  was  himself  engaged  in  the 
manufacture.  Alexander  gives  the  year  1715 
as  the  epoch  of  ftimaces  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  Pennsylvania.  He  states  that  in  1717  iron 
was  exported  to  England,  and  in  1719  an  act 
was  proposed  in  the  house  of  lords  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  rolling  or  slitting  mills  in  the  Amer- 
ican colonies,  wmdi  act  was  finally  passed  in 
1760.  About  the  year  1724  Gov.  Spotswood 
of  Yiivinia  had  a  fbrnace  for  making  iron  above 
the  fidls  of  the  Bappahannodc  river,  noticed  by 
Hugh  Jones  in  his  "Present  Condition  of  Yir- 
ginia."  published  at  that  time.  Gov.  Spots- 
wood  founded  a  town  called  Germanna,  and 
regarded  himself  as  the  first  person  who  had 
erected  a  regular  fhmace  in  the  United  States. 
See  also  '^Byrd's  Progress  to  the  Mines,"  in 

1782,  which,  with  Jones's  work  above  i^er- 
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red  to,  iB  notioed  in  Howe's  ^Historical  Col- 
lections of  Yirginia"  (1846),  pp.  476  and  476. 
— ^Pare  iron  is  a  Uniah  gnj  metal,  snsoepti* 
ble  of  a  high  polish,  of  grannlar,  orTstalline.  or 
fibrous  stmotare.  and  when  exhibiting  the  last 
breaking  with  a  hackly  fracture.  It  is  remark- 
ably dnotile,  of  greater  tenadt  j  than  any  other 
snbstanee,  of  hardness  4.6,  and  of  specino  grav- 
ity 7.8  to  7.8.  Its  chemical  equivalent  is  28. 
It  tends  to  crystallize,  when  long  kept  at  a  red 
heat,  in  cubes  and  octahedrons.  Wnen  heated 
to  a  lugh  degree  of  redness,  the  separate  parti- 
cles agglutinate  and  form  a  spongy  mass ;  this 
occurs  as  they  are  revived  in  the  process  of  re- 
ducing its  ores,  and  on  this  property  the  methods 
of  obtaining  it  direct  from  the  ore  in  part  de- 
pend. At  very  high  temperatures  the  reduced 
metal  however,  exposed  to  the  action  of  carbon, 
combines  with  this  element,  and  then  assumes 
ihe  brittle  and  fiisible  character  of  cast  iron,  a 
compound  which  melts  at  various  degrees  of  tem- 
perature according  to  the  qnalities  and  propor- 
tions of  foreign  matters  it  may  contain,  but  rang- 
ing, according  to  Scheerer,  from  1600^  to  1700^ 
O.,  while  that  of  iron  by  the  same  authority  is 
aiOO*  0.,  and  that  of  steel  from  1760''  to  I860'' 
0.  Iron  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  becomes 
itself  magnetic  by  induction ;  but  if  pure  it  loses 
its  polanty  when  removed  from  tne  magnet 
Steel  that  has  once  acquired  the  property  re- 
tains it  permanently  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
Oast  iron  also  exhibits  a  susceptibility  to  mag- 
netism ;  but  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule 
has  been  observed  by  Mr.  0,  £.  Detmold  of  New 
York,  in  the  very  large  crystals  of  the  pig  metal 
produced  by  the  New  Jersey  zinc  company  from 
Franklinite,  and  containing  a  maximum  quantity 
of  carbon  and  conaderable  manganese.  Iron 
slowly  absorbs  oxygen  from  moist  air  and  from 
water,  if  carbonic  acid  be  present,  and  a  film  of 
oxide,  called  iron  rust,  which  always  contains 
some  ammonia,  forms  upon  its  surface;  and 
this  film  admitting  the  passage  of  air,  the  pro- 
cess rapidly  goes  on  beneal^  the  scale.  This 
injurious  etkoi  may  be  prevented  by  placing  in 
contact  with  the  iron  a  more  positive  metal,  as 
zinc  (See  Galvanized  Ibok.)  It  is  hastened 
by  contact  with  a  more  negative  metal,  as  lead 
or  copper ;  hence  the  rapid  rusting  of  iron  posts, 
&o^  secured  in  lead  sockets,  and  the  corrosion 
oi  steam  pipes  furnished  with  collars  or  other 
attachments  of  lead  or  copper.  Even  the  car- 
bon in  cast  iron  acts  as  a  negative  element^ 
and  causes  some  qualities  of  cast  iron  to  oorrode 
rapidly  in  sea  water  and  become  converted  into 
mphite,  the  iron  chiefly  going  off  in  solution. 
When  iron  lonff  kept  under  water  is  reduced  to 
powder,  it  tends  to  become  red  hot  and  ignite 
combustible  sabst^oes  in  contact  with  it  Far- 
tides  scraped  from  a  corroded  gun  barrel  have 
been  observed  to  ignite  the  paper  in  which  they 
were  wrapped.  The  French  chemist  Lemary 
observed  as  far  back  as  the  year  1670  the  ten- 
dency of  moistened  particles  of  iron  to  ignite. 
Iron  is  readily  dissolved  in  dilute  acids,  hydro- 
gen escaping  from  the  decomposed  water ;  but 


if  the  sorface  of  pure  iron  be  first  oiilQ»d,it 
is  bron^t  into  the  condition  called  pssdvelir 
SohOnbein,  who  has  particnlariy  iuTseti^ 
the  i^enomenon.  and  it  may  then  be  kept  for 
any  time  in  nitnc  add  and  various  saline  a^ 
tions  without  change.  Iron  bums  rapidly  in  ^ 
open  air  at  a  high  temperature^  as  seen  in  ti» 
particles  struck  off  by  the  hammer  ihim  abetted 
mass  upon  the  anvil;  and  when  the  sponp 
mass  of  pure  iron  obtained  by  deoompoong  £ 
oxide  by  hydro^  at  a  heat  below  redneas  is 
exnosed  to  the  air,  it  takes  fire  spontumndy  it 
ordinary  tempwatore.  The  structure  aitsm 
able  iron  is  liable  to  undergo  changes  by  mm- 
ment  of  its  partides  induced  by  constant  jarring 
motion  or  other  caoses,  so  that  its  streogthiB 
materially  affected.  Natarally  of  graanltf  tex- 
ture, iron  is  made  fibroua  and  tough  ai  it  is 
wrought  nnder  the  hammer.  But  bowerv 
strong  it  may  be  made,  constant  use  accompimed 
with  a  jarring  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  ear  ixle^ 
causes  its  particles  to  return  to  tiieir  erystalline 
oonddtion  and  the  mass  to  become  hnm.  Ed- 
low  axles,  as  discovered  by  Mr.  Oonnel,  an  Eng- 
lish en^eer,  are  not  liable  to  this  cbante,  in 
moreover  have  the  advantage  of  greater  ttiis^ 
with  lesa  weight  A  lax;^  anchor  tbat  hid 
been  stored  at  Woolwich  dock  more  tban  100 
years,  supposed  to  be  made  (^strong iron,  vis 
recentiy  broken  with  great  ease  in  tea&igitt 
the  fracture  presenting  large  crystals.  The 
chanffe  in  this  case  is  supposed  to  have  been  ib- 
dnced  by  magnetic  influences,  the  iron  remiin- 
ing  long  in  the  same  position.  Iron  is  aSeeted 
in  the  same  way  by  repeated  heating  and  sad- 
den cooling.  Wrought  iron  frurnaoe  ban  kn 
thehr  strength  also  by  continual  use;  anditbts 
been  noticed  that  in  working  bars  of  the  metii 
under  the  hammer,  a  few  blows  struck  vpon 
any  part  of  the  bar  that  has  cooled  downtoa 
low  red  heat  will  sometimes  entirely  change 
the  texture  of  this  part — Several  qnalitieB  a 
malleable  iron  are  known  in  oommeroe.  The 
pure  metal  is  very  rare,  carbon  being  alvivs 
present^  and  generally  some  otiier  fimgn  sab- 
stances,  as  phosphorus,  sulphur,  sili£<»,  araenie, 
fta,  ttafi  injuriously  affiM^t  its  (jpiali^.  The 
nearest  approach  to  purity  in  which  it  is  obtain- 
ed is  in  the  fine  wires  used  for  pianoforte  cords 
and  the  fine  teeth  of  mill  cards.  The  old  oaffds 
fhmish  the  best  source  of  pure  iron  for  chemioil 
purposes.  The  various  qualities  of  mallealila 
iron  are  designated  as  stronff  iron,  red  ebtft, 
and  cold  short,  of  all  which  were  are  Tsrietit^ 
The  first  may  be  worked  hot  and  oM  witboat 
risk  of  fracture,  and  is  applied  to  pnrpoaea  n- 

Suiringthe  greatest  strength,  as  the  harder  f^ 
leties  for  chain  cables,  boiler  plates,  ^  >» 
the  softer  and  more  ductile  for  horse  shoeitad 
nails,  wire,  6sc.  Red  short  iron  is  biitile  ita 
red  heat,  a  quality  conmioaly  due  to  the  pnasKe 
of  sulphur.  Three  parts  of  the  latter  in  10,000 
are  sufficient  to  destroy  the  welding  piope^ 
of  iron.  Gold  short  iron  is  brittle  when  eo^ 
though  it  may  work  well  while  hot  This  v 
ftot  is  commonly  caused  by  the  presence  a 
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phoiphoras.  Silicon  also  has  a  eimilar  ten- 
dency, and  iron  eontdning  mnch  of  it  is  of  a 
crystalline  stmotore  and  very  weak.  .These 
Tarioos  qnalities  render  it  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence to  try  the  iron,  before  selecting  it  for 
speoial  nsee^  by  several  tests,  as  by  working 
it  nnder  the  hammer  at  different  temperatures, 
bending  it  hot  and  cold,  nicking  it  with  the 
cold  chisel  nnder  different  conditions,  &c.  Hal- 
leable  iron  begins  to  acquire  the  pecnliar  prop- 
erty of  steel— -hardness  induced  by  tempenng — 
with  less  than  i  per  cent  of  carbon.  With 
0.6  per  cent  the  character  is  decidedly  steely, 
especially  if  the  iron  be  of  poor  quality.  Good 
steel  commonly  contains  1  to  1.5  per  cent  of 
carbon ;  with  1.75  per  cent,  it  can  be  weld- 
ed only  with  great  difficulty ;  and  with  2  per 
cent  it  cannot  be  worked  under  the  hammer— 
the  metal  is  in  fiict  cast  iron.  The  maidmum 
percentage  of  carbon  which  iron  can  be  made 
to  dissolve  was  found  by  Earsten  to  be  5.8  per 
per  cent,  and  this  probably  constitutes  a  defi- 
nite compound  of  4  atoms  of  iron  with  1  atom 
of  carbon.  The  product  is  nlvery  white,  ex- 
ceedidgly  hard  and  brittle,  of  laminated  struc- 
ture, of  easy  fusion,  and  very  fluid  when  melted. 
It  is  a  product  of  perfect  reduction  and  carbon- 
ization, effected  when  the  ftimace  works  well, 
and  produces  a  cinder  f^  fh>m  iron.  Another 
variety  of  white  cast  iron  is  produced  when  the 
fuinaoe  is  overcharged  with  ore  and  the  reduc- 
tion is  incomplete,  as  appears  from  the  black, 
heavy,  ferruginous  cinder.  This  variety  con- 
tains a  smaller  amount  of  carbon,  and  its  prop- 
erties of  brittieness  and  hardness  are  such  that 
it  is  not  used  for  remelting  or  for  foundery  pur- 
poses, but  it  is  adapted  omy  for  conversion  mto 
wrought  iron ;  it  is  hence  known  as  forge  pig, 
and  also  as  high  iron  and  white  iron.  When 
fused  cast  iron  is  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly 
from  a  high  temperature,  the  carbon  tends  to 
separate  from  its  chemical  union  with  the  iron, 
and  becomes  visible  in  the  form  of  black  span- 
gles, which  are  graphite,  disseminated  through 
the  mass.  This  is  variously  exhibited  in  differ- 
ent qualities  of  cast  iron,  and  those  most  re- 
markable for  this  conspicuous  form  of  carbon 
are  in  consequence  of  it  of  a  dark  gray  color. 
These  are  produced  when  the  furnace  is  work- 
ing at  high  temperatures  and  with  largo  com- 
bustion of  i\iel,  and  running  the  most  perfect 
glassy  cinder.  Several  varieties  are  recognised, 
and  they  are  designated  as  foundery  irons  from 
fheur  being  the  best  adapted  for  castings;  they 
are  also  known  as  Nos.  1  and  2  and  gray  irons. 
Mimy  of  them  are  so  remarkable  for  their  soft^ 
ness  as  sometimes  to  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and 
some  pigs,  especially  of  Ko.  2  iron,  are  so  strong 
as  to  defy  all  attempts  to  break  them  by  the 
heaviest  blows  of  a  sledge  hammer.  Between 
the  gi^  and  white  qualities  are  the  mottied  irons, 
which  consist  of  the  two  former  intimately  inter- 
mixed, but  yet  in  distinct  grains.  The  properties 
of  these  are  intermecUate  between  the  white  and 
gray  irons,  but  approach  more  nearly  those  of 
the  former,  and  the  lighter  in  shade  they  are  the 


harder  and  less  tough.  How  fiir  the  very  great 
differences  in  the  qualities  of  cast  iron  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  slightiy  different  proportions 
of  carbon  present  is  »ir  fh>m  being  understood,  ^ 
and  no  certain  methods  are  yet  known  by  which  * 
the  proportions  of  carbon  can  be  determined 
with  exactness,  when  this  occurs  diemically 
combined  with  the  iron.  Nor  has  it  been  found 
practicable  in  the  manu&cture  to  produce  just 
such  qualities  of  iron  as  may  be  desirable  in  all 
cases,  though  within  certain  limits  the  founder 
possesses  a  decided  control  over  the  nature  of 
the  products.  But  individual  furnaces  or  those 
of  the  same  localities  are  generally  distinguished 
by  marked  peculiarities  of  their  iron,  owing  it 
may  be  to  peculiarities  in  their  ores  or  fSd, 
which  cannot  be  imitated  elsewhere.  A  strik- 
ing example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  *^  Scotch  pig,^* 
a  weak  foundery  iron,  but  very  soft  and  run- 
ning very  fluid — qualities  which  render  it  of 
great  value  to  mix  with  other  irons.  This  iron, 
being  largely  and  ch^iply  produced  in  the  west 
of  Scotluid,  is  imported  in  immense  quanti- 
ties into  the  United  States  to  be  used  in  almost 
every  foundery,  not  merely  along  the  seaboard, 
but  throughout  the  interior  even  as  far  as  De- 
troit and  Chicago.  Better  and  more  valuable 
qualities  (^pig  iron  are  produced  in  tiie  United 
States,  but  none  in  large  quantity  of  which 
the  character  is  so  uniform  and  well  known ; 
Ibr  this  ^*eason  Scotch  pig  has  been  made  the 
standard  hj  which  the  price  of  iron  is  quoted. 
Dark  gray  irons  of  great  strength  are  made  in 
many  of  the  hematite  charcoal  fhmaces  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  kte  Jrears  in  those  also 
using  anthracite.  They  are  the  most  valuable 
qualities,  but  they  cost  more  fhel  and  involve  a 
greater  expenditure  of  time  in  the  production 
than  the  high  irons,  and  the  latter  may  moreover 
be  obtained  from  poor  ores  and  mineral  fuel  that 
will  not  make  the  best  gray  iron. — ^The  qualities 
of  cast  iron  are  variously  affected  by  foreign  sub- 
stances which  enter  into  combination  with  the 
iron,  and  fh)m  some  of  which,  as  phosphorus  and 
silicon,  the  metal  is  probably  never  entirely 
free.  Phosphorus,  while  it  renders  iron  brittie. 
imparts  fluidity  to  the  cast  metal,  and  in  small 
quantity  is  beneficial  for  fine  ornamental  castings, 
in  which  great  strength  is  not  important  (See 
BooObx.)  Silicon  is  contained  in  largest  quan- 
tity in  foundery  iron,  and  its  effect  is  to  lessen 
the  tenacity  of  the  articles  made  from  it  Man- 
ganese tends  to  produce  high  irons,  and  those 
of  laminated  structure  generally  owe  this  prop- 
erty to  its  presence  in  the  ore.  Bar  iron  is  ren- 
deridd  harder  by  it,  and  better  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  The  oxides  of  the  two  sub- 
stances have  intimate  relations  with  and  replace 
each  other  in  ores,  posnbly  also  the  substances 
themselves.  Titanium  renders  iron  more  diffi- 
cult to  flose,  and  its  presence  in  the  ores  seriously 
interferes  with  their  reduction.  It  does  not 
appear  to  enter  into  combination  with  the  iron, 
nor  to  have  any  injurious  effect  upon  its  quality ; 
possibly  it  increases  its  hardness.— Iron  exhib- 
its the  appearance  of  great  closeness  of  texture, 
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and  in  density  it  ranks  among  the  most  solid 
bodies.  This  qnality,  however,  varies  in  the 
cast  irons  from  7.1  to  7.5.  That  it  is  a  porons 
material  was  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  in 
*  the  operations  of  the  hydranlio  pomp  nsed  at 
the  Menai  straits  bridge,  when  the  water  was 
made  to  penetrate  by  the  pressure  through  the 
cast  iroa  nntil  the  pores  were  stopped  by  pmnp- 
ing  in  oatmeal,  in  the  article  Oanitok  it  is 
also  stated  that  water  is  known  to  penetrate  4 
inches  thickness  of  the  metal,  when  the  pieces 
are  proved  by  hydrostado  pressure.  The  vary- 
ing density  of  cast  iron  allows  of  no  precise 
role  for  estimating  its  weight ;  bat  in  practice 
this  is  conveniently  and  approximately  arrived 
at  by  calculating  i  lb.  to  the  cubic  inch. — ^The 
strength  of  iron  is  variously  exhibited  according 
to  its  several  kinds,  and  aocor^ng  to  the  vaiy- 
ing  conditions  of  the  same  qualities.  Wrought 
iron  opposes  a  greater  resistance  than  any  other 
substance  to  a  force  applied  to  draw  it  asunder. 
The  following  table  presents  a  partial  report, 
famished  to  the  British  association,  of  experi- 
ments which  were  made  upon  the  strengm  of 
iron  in  185^'60,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Robert  Napier  and  sons.  The  fhU  returns  of 
these  experiments  were  not  completed  in  time 
to  appear  in  this  article ;  they  are  to  be  pub- 
Ushed  with  great  minuteness  of  detail  in  the 
**  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Enmneers'' 
in  Scotland.  The  experiments  were  lul  made 
with  loads  applied  gradually,  and  each  result  is 
the  mean  of  at  least  four,  and  sometimes  of 
many  more  experiments; 
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A.  IbonBaxs. 

Yorkshire,  strongest 

weakSst 


(forged) 

Staffordshire,  strongest 

weakest 

West  of  Scotland,  strongest 

**  "         weakest 

Sweden,  strongest 

•*       weakest 

Bnsslft,  strongest 

•*      weakest 

B.  IsoN  Platbb. 

Yorkshire,  strongest  lengthwise 

weakest  **        

**  strongest  crosswise 

«  weakest  -       

G.  Stsxl  Babs. 

Steel  for  tools,  rivets,  Ac,  strongest. . 

weakest... 

'*       other  purposes,  strongest. . . 

"  weaklst.... 

D.  Stekl  Plato. 

Strongest  lengthwise 

Weakest  «  

Strongest  crosswise 

Weakest 


aui 

0.189 
0.008 
0.076 

COM 
0.108 
aiS8 


0.05T1 
0.1983 
0.00M 
0.1964 


With  a  load  of  one  ton  to  the  square  inch  of  area 
of  section  the  best  bars  are  elongated  .000082,. 
and  will  bear  an  extension  of  .000714  without 
iiy  ury.  A  cable  of  small  wires  admits  of  a  greater 
extension,  and  this  increases  as  their  diameter 


diminishes.  Iron  wire  ^  of  an  inch  in  ffiametar 
has  borne  a  load  equivalent  to  60  and  oTen  M 
tons  to  the  square  inch  without  breaking.  The 
tenacity  of  Russian  bar  iron  is  rated  at  abont  27 
tons  to  the  square  inch,  which  is  about  3  tima 
that  of  the  best  cast  iron.  As  compared  wi^ 
other  materials,  a  rod  of  wrought  iron  is  esti- 
mated by  Mosely  to  have  tenacity  eqiuvalent  to 
H  such  rods  of  silver  or  of  copper ;  to  2  of  gold; 
8  of  oast  iron  or  of  boxwood ;  5  of  pine,  oak,  or 
beech ;  and  7  of  mahogany.  Pbuinam  alooe 
possesses  nearly  the  same  strength.  In  1862  the 
followiug  results  were  communicated  to  the 
newspapers  of  New  York  of  trials  of  di&re&t 
kinds  of  bar  iron :  best  Swedish  bar,  72,804 
lbs. ;  inferior  do.,  58,224 ;  best  £d|^  bar, 
61,060;  inferior  do.,  55,000;  American  Fraok- 
linite  iron,  77,000.  At  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  mano- 
facture  of  puddled  steel  after  the  German  pro- 
cess has  been  recently  introduced,  by  wbidi  it 
is  stated  bars  are  obtained  of  tenacity  eqnal  to 
100,000  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  and  it  is  eiqieoted 
that  bars  of  similar  strength  will  hereafter  be 
regularly  supplied  for  the  market— Oast  inm 
is  the  best  adapted  of  all  materials  in  common 
use  to  resist  compression.  Wroneht  iron  in  short 
columns  is  not  mor«  than  half  as  strong;  in 
long  columns,  anew  element,  that  of  reastanoe 
to  flexure,  enters,  which  ^ves  it  an  advantage 
Granite  is  only  i  as  strong ;  Italian  marble  \ ;  bk- 
stone  iV ;  and  brick  work  stall  less.  The  follow- 
ing table  presents  the  strength  of  a  few  different 
qualities  of  British  cast  iron,  as  found  by  theex- 
periments  of  Messrs.  Hodglnnson  and  Fairbaim 
made  at  the  request  of  the  British  associatioQ: 


I>Meriptloii«rmlaL 

o|3 

1 

Devon  Iron,  No.  8,  hot  blast 

8S,7M 
lU,4tf 

fl^ 

Buffcry  •*     No.  1,  hot  blast 

m 

*••**•      ooldblast 

17,416 

Coed  Talon  Iron,  NaS^hot  blast 

•*          **          "     otrfdblast       .... 
Carton  iron,  Na2,hot  blast .'!!!...! 

»        «        "     ooldblast 

ICM 

"        **     No.  8,  hot  blast 

iT,?rd 

«        •*        "      ooldblast 

urn 

The  original  tables  are  very  complete  of  their 
kind,  including  results  of  trials  of  iron  iiom 
nearly  all  the  British  iron  works.  As  regards 
the  effect  of  the  hot  blast,  some  soft  irons  of 
No.  1  appeared  to  be  injured  by  it^  and  some 
of  No.  2  also  in  a  less  degree;  but  the  harder 
qualities  were  i^parently  improved.  By  800- 
cessive  meltings  cast  iron  acquired  an  incr^ 
of  strength  and  of  elasticity,  the  mazimam  ia 
these  respects  being  attained  at  about  the  12tli 
melting.  A  report  was  published  in  1856  bj 
the  ordnance  department  of  the  United  States, 
which  presentea  results  of  numerous  experi- 
ments made  by  its  officers  upon  the  streogA  of 
different  metals  nsed  for  cannon.  This  report 
is  referred  to,  and  some  of  the  results  are  no- 
ticed, in  the  article  Cannon.  Oast  iron  fipom  a 
great  number  of  works  in  the  United  States 
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was  tested  to  prove  its  transverse  and  tensile 
strength,  and  the  practice  was  continued  hy 
Ms^or  Wade  from  the  vear  1850.  In  oonse- 
qnence  of  the  attention  he  oansed  to  he  direct- 
ed to  methods  of  improving  the  qualities  of  cast 
iron  used  for  cannon,  those  cast  snhseqnently 
to  1851  possessed  nearly  twice  the  average 
strength  of  those  cast  previons  to  1841.  For 
determining  the  tensile  strength,  8  solid  cylin- 
drical pieces  are  cast  and  then  tamed  to  fit 
the  hangers  of  the  machine,  the  smallest  diam- 
eter, equal  in  area  to  ahont  one  square  inch, 
coming  midway  of  their  length,  or  ahout  ij- 
inches  from  each  end.  The  ends  heing  securely 
clamped  in  the  hangersithe  weight  is  applied  to 
draw  the  piece  apart.  The  diameter  of  the  frac- 
ture is  accurately  measured,  and  from  this  and 
the  weight  employed  the  data  are  afforded  for 
calculating  the  weight  required  to  hreak  a  har 
exactly  one  inch  square.  Numerous  samples  of 
anthracite  iron  thus  tested  in  1850  ana  1851 
gave  an  average  tensile  strength  of  17,200  lbs., 
some  specimens  bearing  20,000  lbs.,  and  some 
only  18,000  lbs.  Better  results  were  obtained 
in  succeeding  years.  *'  Lewistown  hot  blast 
anthracite,"  of  Auff.  1858,  gave  for  4  trials  a 
strength  of  18.000  lbs. ;  "  Marietta^'  iron  of  Jan. 
1854,  28,500  lbs.  In  1855  ''Moselem,"  Berks 
CO.,  Penn.,  and  *^  Rough  and  Ready"  iron,  aver- 
aged about  21,000  lbs.  In  1857  ''Moselem" 
made  in  January,  and  mixed  with  "  white'Way- 
wayanda,"  averaged  24,800  lbs.  for  9  trials. 
What  was  called  '^gray  cold  blast  anthracite 
Moselem"  of  April,  1857,  mixed  with  -f^  of 
'^  white  William  Penn,"  save  a  mean  strength 
of  82,000  lbs.  The  locidities  of  the  works,  or 
rather  the  kinds  of  ore  employed,  appeared  to 
have  greater  influence  upon  the  strength  of  the 
iron  uian  the  fhel  or  temperature  of  tiie  blast. 
In  some  instances  cold  blast  charcoal  iron  broke 
with  only  18,000  lbs.  That  produced  at  Grown 
Point,  N.  x..  from  magnetic  ores,  averaged 
18,800  lbs.  A  sample  of  "  Greenwood  "  iron, 
Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  brought  bv  several  remeltinga 
to  the  maximum  of  strength,  gave  the  highest 
result  ever  obtained  with  cast  iron,  breaking  at 
last  with  45,070  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  The 
tests  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the 
exact  comparative  values  of  the  irons,  because 
as  received  from  the  makers  they  are  not  of 
uniform  temper.  To  give  proper  results  for 
comparison,  they  should  be  mixed  to  present  a 
*'  mottle "  temper.  No  trials  of  transverse 
strength  were  made  after  1852.  The  pieces 
subjected  to  this  test  were  2-inch  square  bars 
28  inches  long,  brought  to  bear  against  2  fixed 
knife  edges  20  inches  apart,  and  pressed  half 
way  between  these  by  another  knife  edge  in  a 
movable  stirrup.  The  results  were  very  vari- 
able, but  averaged  more  than  |  the  tensile 
strength ;  none  went  so  high  as  9,000  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch,  and  none  so  low  for  sound  bai-s 
as  5,000  lbs.  Tests  were  also  made  of  wrought 
iron  of  great  strength.  The  tensile  force  of  a 
sample  of  ''Duncannon  red  short"  was  78,000 
lbs.  to  the  square  inch ;  and  of  cold  short  from 


the  same  locality.  70,600  Iba. ;  a  sample  from  Lake 
Superior,  52,500  lbs. — ^The  alloys  of  iron  with  the 
metals,  though  numerous,  are  of  little  impor- 
tance. With  oxygen  iron  forms  several  definite 
compounds.  The  protoxide,  FeO,  is  better 
known  in  combination  than  isolated;  it  is  a 
powerful  base,  its  salts  of  a  bluish  green,  rarely 
colorless ;  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrogen 
upon  either  the  carbonate  or  sesquioxide  he^ed 
to  low  redness,  it  appears  of  a  grass  green  color, 
but  it  immediately  absorbs  oxygen  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  becomes  the  sesquioxide ;  com- 
bined with  carbonic  acid,  it  forms  the  ores  called 
carbonates.  The  sesquioxide  or  peroxide,  Fes  Os, 
is  a  natural  product  forming  tne  ore  known  as 
red  hematite  or  specular  iron,  and  combined  with 
water  the  hydrated  peroxide,  brown  hematite; 
it  presents  different  shades  of  bright  and  violet 
rea.  is  the  coloring  material  colcotbar  or  rouge, 
and  alone  or  in  combination  with  water,  and 
more  or  less  mi^ed  with  clay,  it  forms  the  red, 
yellow,  and  brown  ochres ;  the  magnet  does  not 
affect  it,  and  it  is  infusible;  by  calcination  it  is 
rendered  very  difficult  of  solution  in  acids ;  it  is 
of  analogous  character  to  alumina,  and  the  two 
replace  each  other  in  combinations.  The  salts 
of  the  peroxide  are  brown  or  yellow ;  they  are 
easily  decomposed  by  many  chemical  reagents; 
in  dyeing  and  calico  printing  they  serve  the 
purpose  of  mordants,  and  in  medicine  are  used 
as  tonics  and  astringents ;  the  protoxide  and  its 
salts  have  this  application  also.  Peroxide  of 
iron  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  blood,  and  in  those 
of  the  plants  on  which  red-blooded  animals  feed. 
Ferric  acid,  FeOi,  is  an  unstable  compound 
formed  by  igniting  the  peroxide  with  nitrate  of 
potash ;'  tiie  oxide  takes  up  more  oxygen,  and 
the  acid  formed  combines  with  the  potash ;  the 
salt  thus  produced  dissolves  freely  in  water, 
coloring  it  a  deep  purple;  if  potash  be  in  large 
excess,  the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  dark  crystal- 
Ime  grains,  but  it  tends  to  decompose  and  re- 
produce the  peroxide.  Magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
Fet  O4,  called  also  black  oxide  and  ferrosoferric 
oxide,  is  a  natural  compound  of  the  two  oxides, 
and  is  expressed  by  the  formula  Fe  O,  Foa  Ot ; 
this  is  usnaUgr  understood  to  be  the  composition 
of  the  naturi^  loadstone  or  magnetic  iron  ore ;  it 
is  also  described  as  formed  of  this  compound  and 
of  another  expressed  by  the  formula  2Fe  O, 
Fes  Ot ;  it  is  a  black  opaque  substance,  giving  a 
black  powder,  and  may  be  artificially  made  by 
passing  steam  over  iron  wire  heated  to  redness ; 
the  oxide  forms  in  brilliant  crystals  upon  the 
wire,  which  bv  the  microscope  are  seen  to  be 
octahedrons  like  those  found  in  this  natural 
ore. — ^IbonObss.  Iron  as  an  oxide  is  rarely 
absent  from  any  of  the  rocks,  and  in  almost 
every  mineral  it  is  found  as  a  trace  or  coloring 
ingredient,  if  in  no  greater  proportion ;  but  only 
those  minerals  are  classed  as  ores  which  contain 
25  or  80  p^r  cent,  of  the  metal,  this  being  the 
least  quantity  it  is  found  profitable  to  extract. 
Some  compounds,  moreover,  which  contain  a 
still  larger  proportion  of  the  metal  than  this,  as 
iron  pyrites,  are  not  treated  as  ores,  owing  to 
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the  diffionlties  of  thoroughly  redaotag  thenu 
Native  iron  is  described  as  oooTuring  in  yarioue 
looalities  ia  small  qaantitieai  as  in  the  form  of 
thin  Iwnin®  in  an  ironstone  conglomerate  in 
BrazU,  in  lava  in  Anvecgne,  in  a  piece  of  4  lbs. 
▼eight  in  the  mine  of  Haokenborg,  described 
by  Oramer,  and  in  other  places  ako,  one  of 
which  is  Canaan,  Oonn. ;  bnt  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes 
reports  that  the  specimen  from  this  locality, 
from  its  composition,  most  be  of  artificial  pro- 
daction.  Dr.  F.  A.  Genth  has  recently  an- 
noanced  ("  American  Journal  of  Sdence,"  Sept. 
1859)  the  reception  of  specimens  which  appear 
to  be  '^real  native  iron"  from  the  vicinity  of 
Knozville,  Tenn.,  and  northern  Alabama,  which 
yielded  to  analysis  as  follows:  iron  99.790, 
nickel  with  a  trace  of  cobalt  0.140,  magnesinm 
0.022,  calcinm  0.121,  silioon  0.075=100.148. 
Native  iron  is  also  the  chief  constitnent  of  me- 
teorites. Wherever  met  with,  it  has.  however, 
proved  of  no  importance  for  practical  purposes^ 
except  it  be  near  Liberia  in  western  Africa, 
where,  by  reports  of  missionaries  made  in  18^1 
and  1858,  it  appears  that  it  has  long  been  worked 
by  the  natives  into  their  rade  agriooltoral  and 
warlike  instmments.  A  specimen  of  the  iron 
supposed  to  be  native  analyzed  by  Dr.  Hayes 
was  found  to  consist  of  98.4  per  cent,  of  pure  iron, 
and  1.6  per  cent,  of  quartz  grains,  iron  crystals, 
magnetic  oxide,  and  zeolites.  The  presence  oi 
the  last  named,  and  the  absence  of  carbon,  which 
he  states  is  always  contained  in  manufactured 
iron,  and  more  than  all  in  that  made  by  the  rude 
processes  of  semi-^ivllized  people,  are  regarded 
as  positive  evidence  that  the  iron  cannot  have 
be^  of  artificial  formation.  The  accounts  re- 
ceived of  its  mode  of  occurrence  are  too  vague 
to  throw  any  further  light  upon  its  real  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Lesley  supposes  that  it  is  meteoric 
iron,  similar  to  that  discovered  in  1852  near 
Thorn  in  Prussia,  spread  over  an  area  of  some 
700  acres  just  beneath  the  soil,  aud  esdmated 
to  amount  to  not  less  than  1,000  tons.  This  is 
T^rded  byZarsten  as  meteoric,  though  it  con- 
tains no  otiier  metal  combined'  with  the  iron; 
but  Rose,  the  Berlin  chemist,  is  understood  to 
discredit  its  meteoric  origin.  Its  mixture  witi^ 
an  olivine  mineral  indicates  that  it  cannot  have 
been  artificially  produced.  That  the  natives 
can  reduce  the  ores  is  evident  from  the  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  in  writing  fi^m 
the  country  of  the  Manganya  in  Mav,  1859, 
speaks  of  the  natives  being  all  provided  with 
knives  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  says 
that  almost  every  village  has  a  lumace  for 
reducing  the  black  magnetic  iron  ore. — The  im- 
portant ores  of  iron  are  the  maffuetio,  specular, 
brown  hematites,  red  ondes  of  the  olaer  sec- 
ondary, the  carbonates,  and  the  bog  ores.  The 
hematites  and  bog  ores  are  described  under  their 
own  names  in  this  work.  The  magnetic  and 
specular  accompany  each  other  in  the  same 
formations,  and  will  be  described  together. — 
The  magnetic  ores  consist  of  the  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron,  often  crystallized  and  in  crystalline 
masses  of  great  purity.    It  is  also  intermixed 


with  various  minerals,  chiefly  quarts,  feldspar, 
hornblende,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  sahlite;  aod 
is  associated  with  oxides  of  titanium,  tine,  maih 
ganese,  and  chrome.  When  highly  magnetic  ssd 
exhibiting  polarity,  as  is  frequentlj  the  case, 
it  is  called  loadstone.    Its  crystals  are  octahe- 
draL    Its  hardness  is  5.5  to  6.5;  specific  gr&T- 
ity  4.9  to  5.2 ;  color  iron  black,  and  when  pov- 
dered  the  same.    It  is  the  richest  ore  of  iron, 
and  no  known  diemical  compound  of  this  metal 
with  any  other  element  can  produce  a  hi^ 
percentage  of  iron  than  the  crystals  of  tins 
ore;  and  their  yield  cannot  exceed  72.4  per 
cent,  according  to  the  formula  of  their  com- 
position, Fe  O,  Fca  Oa ;  and  the  pure  specdir 
ores  cannot  yield  over  70  per  cent,  of  iron. 
Some  qualities  of  it  produce  excellent  pig  inn 
both  for  foundery  and  forse  purposes;  bntH 
works  better  mixed  with  leaner  ores.  Bich 
hematites  that  are  deficient  in  silica  are  smelted 
to  much  better  advantage  by  mixture  with  \ 
their  weight  of  magnetic  ores  with  silidooB 
gangues  wan  alone.     The  quarts  intimately 
mixed  with  the  oxide  of  iron  presents  at  eieiy 
point  its  silica  to  form  with  the  other  earthj 
matters  the  fluid  ghissy  dnder  required  to  set 
the  iron  fr^e.    The  magnetic  ores  (as  described 
in  the  artide  Bloomabt)  supply  the  forges  ia 
which  malleable  iron  is  produced  direct,  and  it 
is  generally  this  class  of  ores  which  have  yielded 
their  Ynet^  to  the  rude  processes  of  the  ancioits 
and  of  half  civilized  nations  of  the  present  time. 
Those  varieties  are  considered  to  work  most 
easilj{r  in  these  processes,  and  to  make  the  most 
ductile  iron,  which  are  the  most  coarsely  cttb* 
tallized  and  readily  crumble  down  into  dean 
coarse  particles.— Specular  iron  is  disiangushed 
by  its  red  powder;  the  ore  itself  is  red  when 
earthy,  but  when  compact  it  is  of  a  steel  mji 
or  iron  bkck,  with  metallic  and  often  brilliani 
lustre.    It  ciystallizes  in  rhombohedral  formi^ 
the  faces  often  irised  and  shining  like  a  mirror; 
whence  the  name,  from  the  Latin  tpecuht^ 
The  hardness  of  the  mineral  is  5.5  to  6.5 ;  speci- 
fic gravity  4.2  to  5.8.    It  consists  of  iron  70  and 
oxygen  80  per  cent    Some  varieties  which  do 
not  possess  a  metallic  lustre  should  properly  be 
classed  with  the  specular  ore,  though  known 
by  other  names,  as  the  red  hematite,  anhydrom 
red  ochre,  reddle  or  red  chalk,  &c    KicaoeoiB 
specular  iron  is  a  variety  of  micaceous  stmctore 
occurring  in  sheets  like  mica  alate^  with  bright 
shining  lustre.    This  beautiful  and  rather  im- 
nsual  form  of  the  ore  is  found  in  Hawley,  Hass.; 
in  Piermont,  N.  H. ;  Phillipsburg,  K.  J.;  Staf- 
ford CO.,  Va. ;  and  York  district,  S.  0.  The 
red  hematite  variety  is  found  on  the  Aroostoo): 
river  in  Maine,  and  also  at  Woodstock,  K.  B. 
near  the  boundary  line  of  Maine.    Specuar  and 
magnetic  ores  t(M»ther  form  rocky  ledges  d 
which  extensive  hills  and  ridges  are  in  chief 
part  composed.    Such  masses  are  not  rsre  in 
regions  of  granitic  and  metamorphio  rocks. 
They  are  met  irith  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Up- 
land, and  Siberia,  and  it  is  the  ores  from  these 
countries,  and  especially  from  the  &mous  mines 
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of  Arendal  and  Danemora.  "whioh  have  long 
aapplied  in  their  celebrated  brands  the  strongest 
bar  iron  of  commerce,  and  the  essential  element 
for  the  superior  cast  steel  of  the  English  mann- 
&otare.  The  ores  also  occur  in  other  forms,  as 
in  beds  of  several  hundred  feet  thickness  and 
extending  several  miles  in  length,  and  also  in- 
cluded in  elongated  lenticular  masses  between 
the  slates,  which  are  of  micaceous,  talcbse,  and 
ohloritio  character,  with  the  same  associates  of 
quartz  rock  and  magnesian  limestone  that  belong 
to  them  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  In  Siberia 
the  great  ferruginous  masses  are  associated  with 
greenstones  and  porphyries,  all  alike  occurring 
in  dikes  of  eruptive  character.  In  the  United 
States  these  ores  are  found  under  the  same  con- 
ditions and  equally  abundant  as  in  the  most 
favored  foreign  localities,  Beds  over  80  feet 
thick,  not,  however,  conveniently  situated  for 
working,  traverse  the  high  granitic  hill  called 
the  Baldface  mountain  in  Bartlett,  N.  H. ;  at 
Piermont  also  the  specular  ore  is  found  in  one 
of  its  large  developments.  In  Vermont  these 
ores  are  distributed  among  the  metamorphio 
slates  of  the  Green  mountains,  and  are  worked 
in  many  localities  chiefly  to  mix  with  the  hema- 
tites in  the  blast  ftimaoe.  On  the  W.  side  of 
Lake  Ohamplain,  in  the  gneiss,  feldspathic,  and 
qnartzose  rocks,  they  form  great  numbers  of 
valuable  beds,  the  ores  often  of  remarkable  pa- 
rity and  chiefly  magnetic.  Throughout  Essex 
and  Olinton  counties,  N.  Y.,  they  supply  the 
bloomary  establishments  and  blast  furnaces  of 
this  great  iron  district,  bloomaries  being  almost 
exdosively  employed  in  the  northern  portion, 
upon  the  Ausable  river,  and  blast  furnaces  be- 
ing more  in  use  in  the  southern  part  of  Essex 
CO.  near  the  lake.  In  the  Adironoao  region  the 
magnetic  ores  form  very  extensive  beds,  and 
the  ores  assume  a  titaxuferous  character.  In 
Franklin  co.  the  ores  are  associated  with  horn- 
blendio  rocks  and  traversed  by  trap  dikes.  In 
St.  Lawrence  co.  magnetic  ores  are  scarcely 
found,  but  the  peroxide  of  great  purity  is  abun- 
dant in  very  large  beds  at  the  junction  of  the 
granitic  rocks  and  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  and 
sometimes  resting  upon  serpentine.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  ore  is  variable ;  in  some  of  the  beds 
it  18  slaty  and  micaceous;  in  some  stony  and 
specular ;  and  a^ain  it  is  met  with  of  an  earthy 
character,  colormg  the  surface  of  the  ground 
wherever  it  is  carried  a  deep  red.  The  ores 
are  used  only  in  the  blast  furnace;  in  this  they 
work  easily,  making  iron  fast,  but  of  a  quality 
inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  magnetic  ores 
and  hematites;  it  is  used  chiefly  for  castings. 
In  the  highlands  on  both  sides  the  Hudson  river, 
in  Putnam,  Westchester,  and  Orange  cos.,  mag- 
netic ores  are  found  in  extensive  beds.  They 
were  worked  in  the  last  century  in  numerous 
forges,  hard-wood  charcoal  being  cheaply  ob- 
tained, for  their  reduction,  and  water  power 
being  everywhere  conveniently  near  the  mines. 
At  present  they  supply  in  part  a  few  blast  fur- 
naces, but  are  worked  very  far  below  their  ca- 
padty  of  production.  Near  the  New  Jersey 
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line  the  bodies  of  ore  are  also  very  considerable. 
Along  the  range  of  metamorphic  rocks  throu§^ 
northern  New  Jersey  valuable  mines  have  long 
been  worked  for  bloomaries  and  smelting  fur- 
naces. Some  consist  almost  wholly  of  specular 
iron ;  but  magnetic  ores  prevail.  The  variety 
called  Franklinite,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
imder  that  name,  is  found  in  this  district,  and 
has  of  late  been  proved  to  be  an  ore  of  consid- 
erable importance.  The  range  crosses  the  Dela- 
ware at  Easton  JPenn.  Mines  have  been  worked 
in  Lehigh  CO.,  JPenn.,  and  an  enormous  body  of 
the  ore  associated  with  copper  ores  ib  found  in 
Cornwall,. Lebanon  co.,  at  the  junction  of  the 
new  red  sandstone  formation  with  the  altered 
lower  olurian  slates,  and  held  as  in  a  cup  be- 
tween dikes  of  trap  which  dip  toward  each 
otlter.  As  the  magnetic  ore  range  crosses  the 
southern  line  of  the  state  just  east  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  Uie  ore  is  found  in  serpentine, 
and  is  so  associated  with  chrome  that  it  has 
been  extennvely  mined  for  this  product  Sev- 
eral localities  on  boUi  sides  the  state  line  ftimish 
also  magnetic  ores  highly  charged  with  titani- 
um. Some  obtained  from  a  cUoritic  and  tal- 
oose  rock  have  long  supplied  iron  works  in  the 
northern  part  of  Harford  co.,  Md.  In  Mont- 
gomery CO.,  near  the  Potomac,  the  magnetic  and 
specular  ores  occur  associated  with  py  ritous  cop- 
yer  and  mundic,  or  iron  pyrites,  and  with  stea* 
tite,  the  rock  containing  the  beds  being  a  hard 
ferruginous  quartz.  Through  Virginia  ue  mag- 
netic ores  are  of  little  importance.  In  North 
Carolina  they  are  again  found  very  productive, 
ranging  across  the  9tate  in  8  belts,  the  ore  some- 
times changed  to  specular.  The  most  eastern 
belt,  passiuff  through  Chatham  co.,  is  of  least  im- 
portance ;  l£e  other  two  traverse  the  gold  region, 
and  are  contained  between  Guilford,  Randolph, 
and  Montgomery  cos.  on  the  E.,  and  Surrey, 
Davie,  Cimawba,  and  Lincoln  cos.  on  the  W. 
Many  of  the  mines,  particularly  in  Lincoln  co., 
have  been  very  productive,  and  the  ores  have 
been  worked  for  bloomaries  and  furnaces.  In 
South  CaroUna  the  associated  magnetic  and  Bpe<y 
ular  ores  are  chiefh^  confljaed  to  a  narrow  belt  of 
slate  in  York,  Union,  and  Spartanburg  districts ; 
they  are  in  sufScient  abundance  to  give  support 
to  a  number  of  furnaces.  Through  nortb^ 
Georgia  the  ferruglDOUs  bdt  traverses  Lumpkin, 
Cherokee,  and  Cass  cos.,  and  is  most  extensively 
developed  in  the  Allatoona  hills,  N.  of  the 
Etowan  river,  the  ores  being  in  part  magnetic, 
but  chiefly  hematite  and  specular.  They  are 
converted  into  iron  at  ftirnaces  on  the  Etowah. 
West  of  the  Appalachian  belt  of  metamorphio 
rocks  no  localities  of  magnetic  iron  ore  occur 
tiU  the  great  outspread  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks 
of  the  interior  states  is  passed,  and  the  azoic 
rocks  are  agsdn  found  occupying  the  surface  in 
the  states  ^  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  the 
northern  peninsula  of  Michigan.  The  great  beds 
in  Missouri  (see  Ibon  Mottntahi)  are  chiefly 
specular,  but  magnetic  ore  is  found  assodated 
with  it  in  several  loodities.  In  northern  Wis- 
consin beds  of  the  two  oxides  of  great  extent 
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are  oooanonallr  met  with  in  metamorpfaio  dates 
and  gneiss  rocks,  from  the  yioinity  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  on  Black  river  to  Montreal  river, 
the  N.  £.  honndary  of  the  state.  Far  £.  of  these 
localities,  in  the  district  lying  N.  of  the  Meno- 
monee,  between  Qreen  hay  and  Lake  Snperior, 
are  some  of  the  most  extensive  beds  oi  mag^ 
netio  and  specnlar  ores,  chiefly  the  latter,  found 
in  any  country.  Thev  appear  near  ridges  of 
trap  in  a  belt  of  crystalline  slates  which  extends 
W.  from  Lake  Superior.  The  belt  is  from  0  to 
10  m.  wide,  and  is  bounded  N.  and  S.  by  a  gra- 
nitic district.  The  principal  development  of 
the  ores  is  first  met  with  12  m.  back  from  the 
lake,  and  localities  of  them  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence extending  18  m.  further  W.  Along 
the  southern  margin  of  the  slate  district  another 
group  of  beds  tend  to  range  themselves  in  the 
same  direction ;  and  about  80  m.  back  fh>m  the 
lake,  where  the  slate  district  extends  S.  into 
Wisconsin,  the  same  developments  of  ore  ac- 
company it  to  the  Menomonee  river  and  toward 
Green  bay.  The  mines  are  reached  by  a  rail- 
road from  the  lake  shore  12  m.  long,  and  the 
ore  is  obtidned  by  open  quarrying.  It  forms 
ridges,  one  of  which  is  from  a  few  feet  to  50 
feet  in  height  and  1,000  feet  wide,  and  extends 
almost  continuously  for  5  or  6  m.  In  this  the 
ore  is  of  variable  quality,  as  it  is  more  or  less 
intermixed  with  Jasper,  hornblende,  and  feld- 
spar ;  much  of  it  is  remarkably  pure,  yielding 
68  per  cent,  of  iron,  with  not  a  trace  of  man- 
ganese, phosphorus,  or  sulphur.  Another  ridge 
50  feet  high  presents  precipitous  walls  of  almost 
chemically  pure  ore,  a  portion  being  fine-grained 
specular'ore  of  imperfect  slaty  structure,  navinff 
mmute  crystals  of  magnetic  oxide  disseminated 
through  it;  and«ome  connsting  wholly  of  the 
minute  crystals  of  magnetic  oxide.  Large  bodies 
of  this  must  contain  69  or  70  per  cent  of  iron. 
At  another  point  a  hill  rising  180  feet  high  con- 
sists of  alternate  bands  of  pure,  fine-grained, 
steel  gray  peroxide  of  iron,  and  deep  red  Jaspery 
ore ;  the  layers  are  generally  less  than  i  inch 
thick,  and  are  curiously  contorted.  They  pre- 
sent a  beautifhl  appearance  as  exposed  in  the 
almost  vertical  walls.  This  deposit  is  estimated 
to  be  1,000  feet  wide  and  more  than  a  mile  long. 
Near  Lake  Superior  extensive  works  are  in 
operation,  converting  these  ores  into  blooms, 
which  are  shipped  together  with  large  quantities 
of  ore  to  be  smelted  in  the  furnaces  near  Detroit, 
and  in  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania.  There 
are  also  three  blast  fhmaces  making  pig  iron, 
one  establishment  of  two  famacee  at  Negaunee 
near  the  Jackson  mine,  and  the  Meigs  furnace 
at  Dead  river,  the  capacity  of  which  is  about  10 
tons  per  day  for  each  furnace.  The  business  is 
rapidly  l>ecoming  of  immense  importance,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  transportation  of  ore  and 
iron  to  the  lake,  for  shipment  by  the  Bay  de 
Noquet  and  Marquette  railroad,  which  up  to 
Oct.  8, 1858,  amounted  in  that  year  to  28,918 
tons,  and  to  the  same  date  in  1859  to  75,875 
tons.  It  is  stated  that  from  10  to  20  vessels 
have  been  constantly  wuting  during  the  season 


of  navigation  for  cargoes ;  and  the  demands  for 
the  year  1860  will  require  a  supply  of  150,000 
to  200,000  tons.  The  current  price  of  this  ore, 
yielding  from  65  to  70  per  cent  of  pig  metal,  has 
been  $8  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  delivered  on  boari 
Canada  abounds  in  magnetic  and  specnlar  orei 
The  formation  which  contains  them  connects  with 
the  iron-bearing  rocks  of  northern  New  York^ 
and  extends  N.E.  toward  Labrador.  Manyoftlie 
beds  are  of  immense  size,  and  the  ores  are  often 
very  pure ;  they  are  however  but  little-worked.— 
The  previous  condition  in  which  the  magnetic 
and  specular  ores  may  have  existed  is  involved 
in  much  obscurity,  and  different  theories  an 
entertained  respecting  it.  Grenerally  occurring 
in  rocks  supposed  to  have  derived  their  char- 
acteristics from  igneous  action,  the  ores  are  be- 
lieved by  many  to  have  been  brought  into  their 
present  condition  and  position  by  the  poweiM 
agency  of  heat  derived  from  interior  sources^ 
The  columnar  structure  often  noticed  in  the 
magnetic  ores  is  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  their 
having  been  melted,  and  also  the  occurrence  of 
the  earthy  minerals  along  the  upper  surfiEue  of 
each  bed  when  this  lies  in  an  inclined  position, 
the  oxide  of  iron  by  its  greater  gravity  seeking 
the  lowest  plane.  ProL  H.  D.  Rogers  states 
that  he  has  noticed  this  arrangement  in  the 
veins  of  this  ore  throughout  the  highlands  SL 
W.  to  the  Schuylkill,  ana  in  the  magnetic  ore 
district  W.  of  Lake  Ohamplain.  In  Siberia  the 
ores,  associated  with  igneous  greenstones  and 
porphyries,  are  described  as  exhibiting  the 
same  evidences  of  fusion  as  these  exhibit  and 
of  having  flowed  like  beds  of  lava  into  depres- 
sions and  crevices.  On  the  island  of  Elba  the 
masses  of  ore  have  the  appearance  of  eruptive 
dikes  of  basalt,  and  the  effects  upon  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  in  contact  are  similar  to  those 
observed  when  trap  dikes  traverse  them.  They 
there  penetrate  strata  near  the  period  of  the 
Jurassic,  and  by  eruptions  supposed  to  be  as  late 
as  the  epoch  of  the  chalk.  (Burat,  GichgU 
appliquie.)  The  masses  of  porphyry  and  of 
the  other  wall  rocks  inclndea  in  the  magnetic 
ores  aid  to  support  the  view  that  these  have 
been  melted  and  forcibly  ejected  from  below 
into  the  rents  that  were  formed  across  the 
strata  and  the  fissures  that  opened  between 
them.  Some  veins  also  are  supposed  to  have 
been  flUed  by  metallic  sublimations,  as  when 
their  walls  are  seen  incrusted  with  successive 
layers  of  different  qualities,  which  display  some- 
times a  curious  symmetry  in  their  arrangement 
upon  the  two  opposite  walls.  In  this  way  the 
inner  walls  of  blast  furnaces  during  a  long  blast 
collect  metallic  incrustations  which  have  the 
appearance  of  natural  ores.  (See  CABiaA.) 
Another  theory  is  that  the  metallic  contents  of 
the  veins  have  been  segregated  from  the  wall 
rocks  through  the  influence  of  electric  currents ; 
and  another  that  the  fissures  and  cracks,  what- 
ever their  direction  in  relation  to  the  stratifica- 
tion, were  filled  from  solutions  of  their  contents, 
as  crevices  in  rocks  are  now  lined  with  incrus- 
tations deposited  by  mineral  waters,  hot  springs^ 
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and  geysers.  It  is  also  contended  that  the  depo- 
sition of  the  ores  was  sedimentary  and  contem- 
poraneous with  that  of  the  formations  which 
contain  them ;  that  these  were  also  of  sedimen- 
tary origin,  and  the  same  canses  that  afterward 
rendered  them  metamorphic  operated  with  other 
independent  chemical  agencies  to  change  the 
character  of  the  ores.  The  bodies  of  peroxide 
of  iron  of  St  Lawrence  co.  are  generally  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  sedimentary  deposits 
brought  t<^ther  in  the  depressions  of  the 
gneiss  and  ancient  azoic  rocks,  as  the  bog  ores 
are  collected  at  the  present  day.  It  is  d^fficnlt 
to  conceive  of  the  vein -like  masses  of  magnetic 
ore  with  all  its  crystalline  associates  having 
this  origin;  but  the  intimate  union  commonly 
observed  between  the  two  ores  cautions  us 
against  ascribing  to  them  incompatible  modes 
of  production.  As  ^e  sandstones  and  shales 
of  the  secondary  rocks  may  produce  the  quarts 
rocks  and  metamorphic  schists,  the  interstrati- 
fied  beds  of  iron  ores  may  perhaps  be  converted 
into  the  beds  of  magnetic  ore,  and  appear  in 
the  altered  rocks  like  the  veins  or  beds  that 
run  and  dip  with  the  strata.  From  the  differ- 
ent modes  in  which  the  ores  are  found,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  have  been 
brought  together  under  different  influences, 
and  that  each  one  of  the  several  theories  may 
have  its  own  local  applications.  The  subject 
which  opens  one  of  the  most  extended  and 
complicated  fields  of  chemical  and  geological 
research,  may  be  studied  in  Burat^s  treatise  al- 
ready referred  to,  and  in  his  Traiti  de  geo- 
gnoiie;  also  in  the  works  of  the  following  au- 
thors, who  oppose  the  old  theory,  still  main- 
tained by  the  English  geologists,  of  the  igneous 
origin  of  veins:  Bischof  {Qeologie\  Fournet 
{Simplification  de  Vetuded^une  eertaineclasse  de 
filont)^  Cotta,  Breithanpt,  and  others.  See  also 
Lesley^s  *^  Iron  Manufacturer's  Guide,'*  Lieber's 
and  Tuomey's  reports  on  the  geology  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  geological  reports  of  other 
states. — ^The  red  oxides  of  the  secondary  rocks 
(without  reference  to  some  deposits  of  hematite 
produced  along  the  outcrop  of  beds  of  carbonate 
of  iron  of  the  devonian  and  carboniferous  groups) 
constitute  a  very  important  source  of  the  iron 
produced  in  the  United  States.  They  occur  in 
bands  of  no  great  thickness,  in  the  series  of  up- 
per Silurian  strata,  known  as  the  Clinton  group 
of  the  New  York  survey,  a  formation  of  varie- 
gated calcareous  shales,  argillaceous  limestones, 
and  calcareous  sandstones,  its  lower  portion  of 
greenish  and  yellowish  elates.  With  the  lime- 
stones and  sandstones  are  frequently  interstrat- 
ified  one  or  two  bands  of  fossiliferons  ore; 
and  among  the  slates  occurs  a  heavy,  red,  fer- 
ruginous sandstone,  of  which  a  few  thin  layers 
usually  contain  enough  peroxide  of  iron  to  ren- 
der them  workable  uron  ores.  The  limestones 
abound  in  marine  fossils,  as  corals,  sheUs,  and 
Crustacea,  and  the  ore  is  often  filled  with  simi- 
lar evidences  of  deposition  from  the  waters  of 
an  ocean.  The  group  attains  its  greatest  thick- 
ness in  the  central  parts  of  the  Appalachian 


chain  in  Pennsylvania,  and  by  the  repeated  fold- 
ing of  the  strata  between  Harrisburg  and  Wil- 
liamsport  it  is  many  times  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, as  it  ranges  with  the  mountaius  across  the 
state.  Its  great  development  at  Montour's  ridge 
will  be  noticed  after  tracing  the  extent  of  the 
outcrop  of  the  formation.  It  appears  near  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  where  it  has  been  worked  in  the 
olive  slates  in  a  thin  layer  10  to  15  inches  thick, 
stretching  along  the  valley  of  Wills  creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Potomac.  Through  Virginia 
it  is  unimportant,  but  in  eastern  Tennessee, 
nnder  the  name  of  the  Dvestone  ore,  it  main- 
tains a  large  number  of  blast  fhmacee,  and  is 
also  worked  in  bloomary  fires.  It  is  found  in 
Cherokee  co.,  Ala.,  where  the  formation  seems 
to  expire.  Through  the  N.  W.  edge  of  New  Jer- 
sey the  formation  ranges  parallel  with  and  near 
the  Delaware,  but  is  thin  and  unproductive ;  so 
it  c(Hitinues  to  the  Hudson  at  Rondont,  thence 
N.  into  Albany  co.,  and  N.  W.  along  the  hills 
S.  of  the  Mohawk  valley.  In  Oneida  co.  to  the 
8.  of  Utica  the  formation,  spread  out  in  horizon- 
tal sheets,  is  again  productive  in  ore,  and  sup- 
plies ftirnaoes  here  and  around  Oneida  lake, 
which  it  encircles.  Its  ores  are  also  transported 
into  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  to 
be  smelted  in  the  great  furnaces  at  Scranton,  and 
the  canal  boats  that  carry  the  ore  bring  back 
anthracite  for  the  furnaces  near  the  mines. 
Vanuxem,  in  the  state  geological  report,  p.  262, 
describes  the  ranges  of  ore  as  more  extensive, 
of  better  quality,  and  as  less  covered  up  with 
superincumbent  layers,  than  he  had  seen  them 
in  Pennsylvania.  There  are  commonly  found 
two  layers  of  ore,  of  thickness  varying  from  one 
to  two  feet,  and  separated  by  about  20  feet  of 
shales.  The  lower  is  usually  of  oolitic  structure 
with  few  fossils ;  the  upper  is  ako  oolitic^  and 
made  np  of  larger  concretions,  which  prove  on 
examination  to  be  firagments  of  corals  and  en- 
crinites  coated  with  peroxide  of  iron  and  their 
calcareous  substance  in  the  case  of  the  corals 
replaced  by  it,  but  with  the  encrinites  the  re- 
placement is  of  carbonate  of  iron.  This  was 
observed  by  Vanuxem  in  the  town  of  Clinton, 
where  the  upper  ore,  with  intermixed  calcareous 
rock,  attained  a  thickness  of  4  feet  Beneath 
it  were  17  feet  of  sandstones,  shale,  Ac,  and 
under  these  ore  again  of  poorer  quality  resting  on 
layers  of  sandstone  and  shale.  These  were  only 
5  feet  thick,  and  under  them  was  a  third  layer 
of  ore  10  inches  thick,  hard  and  silicious,  and 
succeeded  by  greenish  shales  and  thin-bedded 
sandstones,  l^yond  Oneida  lake  the  formation 
roaintdns  its  productive  character,  supplying 
several  blast  furnaces  along  a  narrow  oelt  of 
country  parallel  with  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  On- 
tario anct  not  far  distant  from  it  The  southern 
margm  of  the  belt  is  defined  by  the  calcareous 
straU  of  the  Niagara  group,  beneath  which 
those  of  the  Clinton  group  pass  by  a  gentle 
southerly  dip.  The  ferruginous  belt  crosses  the 
Niagara  river  at  Lewiston;  it  thence  extends 
through  Canada  West  to  the  Manitoulin  islands ; 
it  then  strikes  across  by  Mackinaw  and  the  N. 
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shore  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Green  baj,  and  ex- 
tends S.  up  the  W.  coast  of  the  lake,  and  disap- 
pears in  eastern  Wisconsin.  Abont  40  m.  n. 
of  Milwaukee,  in  Dodge  co.,  the  ore  attains  the 
extraordinary  thickness  of  25  to  80  feet ;  it  is 
in  the  form  of  sand  or  seed,  forming  a  ridge 
which  is  traced  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  In 
the  town  of  Hnbbard  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  27,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  a  layer  10  feet 
thick  spreading  over  600  acres.  The  ore  is  not 
foBsiliferons,  as  in  the  eastern  states,  bat  highly 
oolitic  and  silicious.  It  contains  about  60  per 
cent  of  iron,  and  makes  cold  short  metal.  The^ 
bed  is  underlaid  by  shale  and  limestone,  and 
overlaid  by  a  coarse,  cavernous,  magnesian  lime- 
stone. The  same  formation  is  found  near  Zanes- 
viUe,  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio,  and  in  Bath  co.,  E. 
Tenn. ;  in  the  latter  place  it  had  been  worked  in 
a  blast  furnace  47  years  preceding  1838.  These 
western  localities  present  the.  outcrops  in  that 
direction  of  the  same  geological  group  which  in 
the  eastern  states  sinks  beneath  the  later  form- 
ed series  of  rock  which  now  occupy  the. surface 
of  the  broad  intervening  countzy,  beneath  all 
which  there  can  be  no  question  the  group 
continues;  neither,  as  the  succession  and  order 
of  the  strata  are  studied,  can  a  doubt  be  en- 
tertained that  all  this  area  was  covered  by  an 
ancient  sUurian  ocean,  from  the  waters  of  which 
the  ferruginous  sediments  were  deposited  among 
the  corals  and  shells  that  covered  its  floor; 


where  the  depth  of  water  was  too  great  ftr 
these  organic: productions  to  tbrive, the  sefi- 
ments  were  gathered  upon  a  lifeless  floor,  aod 
no  fossils  are  now  met  with  in  their  solidified 
materials. — ^The  most  important  locality  of  ^ 
ore  is  Montour  *s  ridge,  Penn.,  passing  by  Blooms- 
burg  and  Danville.    It  is  here  presented  in  t 
most  convenient  position  for  mining,  and  att 
point  where  anthracite  for  smelting  can  bede- 
nvered  by  canal  at  the  lowest  rates.  Eqml 
facilities  for  manufacturing  iron  upon  a  kga 
scale,  combined  with  easy  access  to  the  great 
markets  of  the  country,  are  nowhere  else  fomxi, 
and  they  have  been  largely  improved.  Inl85t, 
14  anthracite  furnaces  ran  on  this  ore  wholly, 
and  8  more  used  it  with  magnetic  and  heoa^ 
ores.    Pig  iron  was  product  upon  a  lai^  scale 
at  Danville  at  the  extraordinarily  low  ocA  of 
$11  per  ton,  and  in  the  great  rolling  miU  con- 
nected with  the  furnaces  was  converted  into 
railroad  iron.    The  ore  being  calcareous  con- 
tained its  own  flux  in  part,  and  rapidly  llnde^ 
went  reduction.    The  malleable  iron  obtained 
by  puddling  was  liable  to  be  cold  short,  a  d^ 
feet  sometimes  remedied  by  the  iDtrodnctionof 
a  pprtion  of  red  short  ores  into  the  charge.  Tbe 
percentage  of  metal  obtained  varied  irith  the 
qualities  of  the  ores  used,  of  which  at  least  three 
are  recognized.    The  composition  of  these  is 
thus  given  by  Prof.  Rogers  ("  Geology  of  Pean- 
sylvania,"  voL  iL  p.  781) : 


OMCxipUon  fli  OM. 


Danyllle  Iron  sandstone,  brick  red,  somewhat  foesiUferons, 
*  grain  and  aspeot  of  a  red  sandstone,  called  tbe  **hard  ore". . 
Danville  oalcareons  foesiUforons  ore,  dark  parpllsb  brown, 

slatj,  micaoooas *..... 

Bloomsboiv  compact,  calcareous,  fossQiforous  ore,  of  similar 

color  and  stnictare  with  the  last 

BIoomsbuTK  soft,  porous,  flMsUillBrons  ore,  dark  reddish  brown, 

giyes  redpowder,  Aill  of  pits  and  casts  of  fossils 

The  soft  porous  ore,  which  is  the  most  highly 
esteemed,  was  used  in  the  furnaces  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  i  of  the  charge;  and  this  is 
about  the  proportion  which  Prof.  Rogers  esti- 
mated in  1846  that  it  bore  to  the  other  ores. 
He  conffldered  it  the  product  of  the  outcroppiuff 
edges  of  the  compact  calcareous  ore,  enriched 
by  removal  of  its  carbonate  of  lime  through 
atmospheric  agencies,  and  consequently  limited 
to  the  depth  which  these  agencies  might  have 
reached.  The  strata  that  contain  the  several 
layers  are  found  along  each  side  of  Montour^s 
ridge,  extending  fbll  8  miles  in  length,  and  pitch- 
ing down  its  sides  at  a  much  steeper  angle  than 
the  slopes  of  the  surface ;  sometimes  the  slope 
of  the  former  is  80"*  wher«  that  of  the  latter 
Is  only  15''.  The  ridge  is  itself  an  anticlinal 
axis,  its  central  portion  formed  of  the  hard 
white  sandstone  of  the  next  lower  formation. 
The  following  is  the  general  character  and  plan 
of  arranffement  of  these  strata,  commencing 
with  the  highest,  afl  exposed  on  each  side  of  the 
ridge: 
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Bed  shale  with  a  few  green,  no  fossils ^^ 

Bed  and  ffreen  shales  alternately 60  " 

Upper  caicareoQS  shales,  sandy,  fissile,  often  hi^j 
IbesiUferoniL  with  fos^l  limestones  1  to  18  inehM 
thick;  fossiu,  5«yrieA<a,  atrvpct;  avicula,  sfrv-       , 
phomma^  euompkcthtay  Mortni,  fliTotites,&e...  1«J  , 
Ore  sandstone,  oalcareona,  tough,  with  thin  shalei .    » 
Lower  calcareous  shales,  greenish  and  olive  colored, 
fissile,  imbedding  tbln  limestone  platM,  all  foasil- 
iferous,  and  with  the  fossil  qui  band  14  to  80 

'  inches  thick,  85  feet  lh>m  the  bottom w 

Upper  slate,  gi«en,  fissile,  with  thin  clay  sandstones ; 

only  fossil,  the  marine  plant  5«iMo(rMM4«^rMtii   W 
Ibon  BAXvnovK  with  its1sAU>  OBX,  1  foot  4  inches    ,  , 

thick 77: 53  ■ 

Lower  slate,  green,  weathering  yellow,  sandy,  com- 
-  pact,  or  flsnle,  OBX  bahd  in  the  middle,  and  the  __ 

CUnton  fossil  lnUhotrM)M»  oraeWs  throughout.  700  ' 
White  sandstone  of  (he  Kew  York  Medina  gronp. 

The  lower  slates  dimb  highest  up  the  sbpesc^ 
the  white  sandstone  core  of  ^e  mountAio,  td 
are  seen  indeed  arching  over  the  summit  (h 
the  ridge  for  miles  in  length ;  they  therefor 
present  the  greatest  available  quantities  of  tl» 
ores  they  carry.  These  form  several  layers  a 
the  inferior  silicious  quality,  known  as  '"iaw 
ore,"  sometimes  properly  a  ferruginous  sand- 
stone.   The  "  iron  sandstone"  next  above  thflso 
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dates  ihrniahes  a  Bimilar  ore  in  3  or  8  l&yen 
The  foesil  ore  bands  are  really  calcareous  beds, 
varying  in  number,  thickness,  and  percentage  of 
iron,  the  proportion  of  this  increasing  with  the 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  removed.  Prof. 
Kogers  estimates  that  from  80  to  40  yards  down 
its  slope  from  the  outcrop  it  will  not  be  profit- 
able to  mine  on  account  of  its  calcareous  char^ 
acter ;  and  that  to  the  depth  of  85  yards  the  main 
bed,  averaging  16  to  18  inches  in  thickncju,  must 
produce,where  not  broken  in  upon  by  ravines  and 
depressions  in  the  hillside,  about  a  ton  of  ore  to 
the  square  yard,  or  61,600  tons  on  each  mile  of 
outcrop.  By  a  careftd  computation  the  follow- 
ing are  presented  as  the  quantities  of  the  several 
kinds  of  ore  that  are  available  on  both  sides  of  the 
ridge  for  a  distance  of  8  miles :  soft  fossiliferous 
ore,  1,210,000  tons ;  compact  calcareous  fos- 
siliferous ore,  710,000  tons ;  silidous  ore  of  the 
iron  sandstone,  1,400,000  tons;  silicious  ore  of 
the  lower  slates,  1,762,000  tons;  total,  8,672,- 
000  tons.  This,  at  the  rate  the  ores  have  been 
consumed  for  the  last  15  years,  would  be  a 
supply  for  only  about  20  years,  so  that  this 
enormous  quantity  should  be  ere  long  exhaust- 
ed. Larger  supplies  of  the  silicious  ore  may 
be  reachMl  by  following  the  beds  to  great 
deptiis;  but  when  the  soft  ore  required  to 
work  it  advantageously  is  exhausted,  the  harder 
kind  will  lose  its  importance. — ^The  carbonate  of 
iron  is  found  in  several  varieties  and  in  many 
geographical  formations,  from  the  azoic  to  the 
tertiary.  •  It  occurs  in  the  forms  of  spathio  iron 
or  brown  spar  in  veins  in  the  metamorphie 
rocks,  such  as  are  worked  for  other  metals;  and 
on  the  European  continent  it  is  so  abundant 
that  it  is  extensively  mined  for  its  own  sake. 
The  iron  it  produces  is  well  adapted  for  steel, 
and  is  the  source  of  much  of  that  known  as 
German  steel.  It  is  this  ore  that  produced  in 
the  Styrian  works  the  Norioan  iron  so  famous 
in  andent  times.  It  is  hardly  known  as  a 
fionrce  of  iron  in  the  United  States.  A  vein  of 
some  extent  is  found  at  Roxbury,  Conn.,  in 
gneiss;  but  the  ore  is  associated  with  sulphur, 
and  for  this  or  other  reasons  it  has  never  been 
saocessfully  worked  for  iron. — Spathic  iron  is 
white  or  pearly,  but  becomes  yellowish  and 
brown  by  exposure.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombo- 
hedral  forms;  its  hardnees  is  8.5  to  4.5;  speci- 
fic gravity  uaoally  about  8.8.  By  being  left  to 
spontaneous  decomposition  in  the  open  air,  the 
ore  is  converted  into  a  mixtore  of  peroxide  and 
bydrated  peroxide  without  change  of  form,  and 
is  very  much  improved  in  its  qualities  and  yield 
as  an  ore  of  iron.  Pure  spathic  iron  is  a  car- 
bonate of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  and  should  con- 
sist of  carbonic  acid  88.58,  metallic  iron  47.47, 
and  oxygen  14  per  cent.  It  always  occurs, 
however,  more  or  kss  mixed  with  carbonates 
of  manganese,  magnesia,  and  sometimes  lime. — 
The  stony!  carbonate,  called  also  sphero-siderite, 
because  generally  found  in  balls,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  ores  of  iron.  It  occurs  chiefly 
In  the  shales  and  fire  clay  of  the  coal  measures, 
but  is  also  worked  in  the  slates  of  the  devonian 


series,  and  in  later  formations  to  the  tertiary. 
In  England,  where  it  is  the  sole  dependence  of 
nearly  all  the  ftunaces,  it  is  a  lean  argillaceous 
and  silicious  ore,  known  as  clay  ironstone,  and 
yielding  from  80  to  88  per  cent,  of  iron,  seldom 
as  much  as  40  per  cent.  It  is  obtained  in  con- 
venient proximity  to  the  beds  of  coal,  the  same 
shaft  frequently  penetrating  several  strata, 
through  which  nodules  and  bands  of  ore  are 
distributed,  and  with  which  beds  of  coal  alter- 
nate. The  ores  are  easy  of  reduction  in  the 
furnace,  and  generally,  by  the  improved  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture,  make  a  fair  quality  of 
iron,  though  this  varies  much  with  the  melthod 
of  working  and  the  mixtures  used.  In  the  coal 
measures  of  the  United  States  these  ores  cannot 
be  depended  upon  for  large  supplies.  In  Penn- 
sylvania they  are  dlicious  rather  than  argilla- 
ceous, producing,  according  to  Prof.  Rogers,  In 
the  anthracite  measures  an  average  of  28  per 
cent,  of  silica,  and  those  of  the  bituminous  coal 
fields  18  per  cent.,  while  the  proportion  of  alu- 
mina is  only  2.2  per  cent  Carbonate  of  lime  Is 
usually  present  to  the  amount  of  from  1  to  6  or 
8  per  cent,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  car- 
bonate of  manganese,  each  2  or  8  per  cent  The 
ore  occurs  in  balls,  nodules,  and  flat  blocks  or 
plates  interspersed  with  more  or  less  regularity 
among  the  slates  and  flre  clays,  in  layers  con- 
forming to  their  stratification,  and  is  worked 
either  by  stripping  the  whole  stratum  of  slates 
ttom  the  surface  and  selecting  the  ore  balls, 
or  by  drifting  it  horizontally  as  the  coal  beds 
are  worked.  No  exact  estimate  can  be  made 
of  any  certain  quantities  that  will  be  pro- 
duced by  drifting,  and  large  ftmuaces  in  favor- 
able localities  are  with  difiiculty  fhmished  with 
their  necessary  stock.  In  eastern  Ohio  and 
western  Pennsylvania  it  is  even  found  on  this 
account  expedient  to  make  use  in  part  of  the 
more  certain  supplies  of  specular  and  magnetic 
ores  from  the  distant  mines  of  Lakes  Superior 
and  Ghamplain,  which  moreover  by  the  mix- 
ture improve  the  quality  of  the  product.  The 
ores  that  occur  in  flat  blocks  are  more  to  be 
depended  upon  for  continuance  than  the  balls. 
Some  of  these,  when  found  of  a  dark  color, 
are  frequentiy  called  black  band  ore,  as  if  to 
identify  them  with  the  carbonate  of  the  Scotch 
coal  measures  so  named  by  Mushet,  who  brought 
it  into  notice.  In  Scouand  this  band  of  ore 
has  proved  a  very  valuable  stratum  owing  to 
its  abundance  and  cheapness,  and  easy  reduc- 
tion with  little  fuel,  the  last  owing  to  tiie  bitu- 
minous matter  it  contains  in  very  variable 
quantity,  which  in  some  cases  is  reported  to 
amount  to  20  per  cent  or  more.  In  Tennessee 
and  western  Virginia  an  ore  of  the  same  cha> 
acter  is  found,  and  in  the  former  state  has  led 
to  the  erection  of  several  furnaces.  In  western 
Pennsylvania  there  is  a  highly  valuable  stratum 
of  ore  distributed  throughout  the  lower  coal 
measures,  which  is  very  productive  over  large 
areas,' easily  worked,  and  produces  a  large  per- 
centage of  iron.  It  is  known  as  the  buhrstone 
ore,  from  a  cellular  flinty  or  cherty  aocompani- 
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molt  whioh  nmtSij  underliM  It.  This  ohwt 
most  abounds  where  the  ore  is  defioient)  and 
MM  mtm;  both  reet  npon  and  in  the  depree- 
ttons  ik  a  peculiar  bed  of  foeeiliferooB  ume- 
0tone,  whioh  ii  traced  over  wide  areas  extend- 
ing into  several  of  the  states.  The  ore  is  itself 
of  cellular  structure,  the  carities  lined  with 
quartz  crystals.  In  places  it  is  beautifully  ybt 
negated  with  the  disks  of  encrinites  crystaUized 
white  npon  a  blue  and  purple  ground,  and  some- 
times the  ore  is  itself  crystalline.  On  the  out* 
orop  it  is  a  hy drated  peroxide  of  iron,  and  with- 
in it  is  the  protocarbonate  commonly  mixed 
with  peroxide.  It  contains  so  much  carbonate 
of  lime,  that  it  is  frequently  smelted  without 
addition  of  flux ;  and  it  is  also  found  so  highly 
charged  wiUi  this  that  it  becomes  a  ferriferous 
limestone.  The  following  analyses  were  given 
by  the  state  geologist  in  the  4th  annual  report : 
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The  carbonate  and  hematized  carbonate  out- 
crops in  and  under  l^e  coal  measures  have 
been  regarded  as  an  important  source  of  iron  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Lesley 
("  Iron  Manu&cturer's  Guide,"  p.  483),  they 
will  hardly  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the 

grander  outspread  of  the  same  formations  in 
hio,  Kentucky,  and  western  Virginia.  But 
further  west,  in  the  coal  measures  of  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Iowa,  they  entirely  fail.  It  is 
these  ores  that  have  famished  in  southern 
Ohio  the  supplies  for  the  numerous  furnaces 
about  Hanging  Kock  and  at  other  points, 
the  iron  from  which  has  had  a  reputation 
almost  equal  to  that  made  from  the  genuine 
hematites  of  the  metamorphic  rooks.  They 
abound  more  around  the  margin  of  the  great 
coal  fields  where  the  lower  members  come  to  the 
surface  than  in  the  middle  portions.  No  par- 
ticular relation  is  observed  oetween  their  dis- 
tribution and  the  coal  beds,  as  thev  occur  either 
above  or  below^  close  to  or  at  a  aistance  from 
the  coal ;  and  indeed,  in  the  devonian  slates, 
many  hundred  feet  beneath  any  beds  of  coal. 
Still  it  may  be,  as  argued  by  the  Professors 
Rogers,  that  organic  matter  has  furnished  by 
its  decay  the  carbonic  acid  of  these  ores,  and 
converted  an  original  deposit  of  peroxide  of 
iron,  disseminated  through  calcareous,  silicious, 
and  argillaceous  sediments,  into  ferruginous 

Srotocarbonates ;  and  the  particles  of  these 
rawn  together  by  the  so  called  segregating 
force  have  united  to  form  the  concretion- 
ary lumps  and  plates  in  which  the  ore  is 
now  found.  They  occur  in  fossiliferous  forma- 
tions alone,  and  usually  not  in  the  red-colored 
slates  through  which  peroxide  of  iron  is  still 
disseminated,  but  in  tnose  of  gray  color,  or 
black  with  the  bituminous  matters  with  whidi 
they  are  permeated,  and  which  retain  but  a 
trace  of  iron  beside  that  belonging  to  the  balls 


of  ore.     These  moreover  are  oftfin  formed 
around  the  fossil  vestige  of  a  fern  p Isnt  or  of  a 
shell,  which  seems  to  have  servea  as  a  centre 
to  determine  the  commencement  of  the  cod- 
cretive  process.  limestones,  as  before  olNenred, 
are  seen  to  pass  into  the  carbonate  of  iron,  an 
effect  resulting  from  the  replaoement  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  by  the  former  salt   A  virie^ 
of  the  carbonate,  found  in  white  stony  \iaQs 
and  masses  in  a  stratum  of  day  that  imdalks 
the  great  conglomerate  floor  of  the  ooal  fonoi- 
tion,  is  remarkable  for  the  superior  qnatityof 
pig  metal  it  produces  with  onarcoal  for  M 
Some  of  the  strongest  castings  ever  made  from 
any  ores  have  been  produced  from  this  Tflrifltf 
in  Lycoming  co.,  Penn.    The  malleable  iron 
obtained  by  puddling  is  also  remarkably  strong. 
— ^Above  the  coal  measures  the  only  carbooatoB 
of  importance,  or  inHi  ores  of  any  kind  euept- 
ing  the  bog  ores,  found  in  the  United  Stotes, 
are  those  belonging  to  the  tertiary  days  about 
Baltimore,  and  along  the  western  shores  of 
Chesapeake  bay.    l£ey  resemble  in  eharacter 
and  in  the  manner  of  their  occnrrenoe  the  car- 
bonates of  the  coal  measures,  but  make  asope- 
rior  quality  of  iron,  eq>edally  adapted  for  biR 
and  nails.    The  ores  are  obtained  by  aaoortf • 
ing  the  clay  beds,  and  are  frequency  in  soffi- 
cient  quantity  to  pay  for  strij^ing  15  or  20  feet 
of  cover,  and  even  for  following  the  stratm 
out  into  the  water,  thus  involving  the  expense 
of  coffer  dams*    On  the  English  South  Dotds, 
where  beds  of  this  character  are  found,  the 
ferruginous  masses  are  stated  to  be  filled  vitb 
fossil  univalve  and  bivalve  shells.    Sim2tf^ 
posits  occur   between  Calais  and  BoalogBe, 
France,  and   in  Belgium,   the  fossils  of  «n 
which  refer  them  to  the  onf  formation  of 
the  older  pliocene.    The  orgamc  matter  of  the 
fossils  may  have  induced  in  this  formati(Hi  the 
aggregation  of  the  ferruginous  partides.-^ 
medicine,  iron  is  employed  in  a  gnaatvaneiyof 
combinations,  and  also  in  metulio  fifiags  lo^ 
powder.    It  acts  as  a  tonic,  promoting  thea^ 
cretions  and  increasing  the  healthy  action  of 
the  organs  of  digestion.    The  curoulatioa  of  the 
blood  is  quickened  and  its  color  deepened.  Its 
preparations  are  especiallv  indicated  in  cases  of 
debility  resulting  from  mordinate  discharge^ 
and  not  attended  with  inflammatory  8yinpt(His> 
The  most  usual  preparations  are  Uie  tinctore  of 
chloride  of  iron,  that  of  tiie  acetate  of  iron,  the 
dtrate,  and  the  iodide  of  iron. 

IRON,  a  S.  00.  of  Utah,  bounded  £.  by  the 
Rocky  mountains^  S,  by  New  Mexico,  and  W.bl 
California,  extenaing  therefore  entirdy  acros 
the  territory;  area  estimated  at  7,000  sq.iB*j 
pop.  in  185d,  847.  It  is  crossed  by  serem 
mountain  ranges,  and  by  Green  and  Grand  rir- 
ers.  In  1850  it  produced  8,948  bushels  d 
wheat.  663  of  Indian  corn,  2,680  of  potatoei, 
6,020  lbs.  of  butter,  and  812  tons  of  hay.  U 
contained  one  church.    Capital,  Cedar. 

IRON  MANUFACTURE.  Only  a  general 
idea  can  be  presented  of  this  sulject,  the  oom* 
plete  treatment  of  which  requires  a  volume  wiu 
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many  iUnstralioBs.  For  the  principle  and  metb* 
od  of  redaction  direct  to  metaUio  iron,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Bloovart  and  Fobob.  I.  Oast 
Ibon.  Ores  are  more  commonly  treated  in  blast  or 
high  furnaces,  in  which  enormous  qnantitiea  are 
rapidly  deoompoeed  as  thev  fbse,  the  foreign  snb- 
stances  forming  a  gjassv  cmder  with  the  matters 
added  as  a  flax,  and  allowing  the  heavy  parti- 
cles of  iron,  combined  with  carbon  derived  from 
the  fuel,  to  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  fiimace. 
The  operation  is  a  delicate  chemical  process,  de- 
pendent for  its  SQccesB  on  a  nice  adjustment  of 
the  materials  employed ;  the  exact  proportions 
being  determined  empirically  for  snch  miztnros 
of  materials.  The  processes  of  smelting  yary 
somewhat  with  the  natore  of  the  ores  and 
fuel  employed,  and  also  of  the  fhmace  in  which 
the  operation  is  condncted.  This  is  a  stmo- 
tare  of  pyramidal  or  cylindrical  form  without, 
bailtnp  of  stone  or  brick,  lined  thronghont 
with  layers  of  the  best  fire  brick,  and  strongly 
bound  together  with  iron.  It  is  essential  that 
the  fouudatioQ  be  perfectly  dry,  and  thoroughly 
laid  of  stones  without  mortar  upon  solid  ground. 
Those  adapted  for  charcoal  are  from  S5  to  40 
feet  high,  and  contain  a  drcnlar  cavity  within, 
which  gradually  enlarges  in  diameter  from  the 
top  of  &e  stack  or  at  Uie  tunnel  head,  where  it 
is  2  to  8  feet  across,  to  a  maximum  of  about  i 
the  total  ^eight^  which  it  attains  about  i  or  f 
the  way  down.  The  sides  then  draw  in  more 
or  less  rapidly — at  a  high  angle  for  ores  that 
smelt  easily,  and  with  a  flatter  slope  for  ores 
that  require  a  longer  time  for  their  reduction. 
These  slopes,  supporting  the  great  weight  of  the 
materials  with  which  the  ftimace  is  charged,  are 
called  the  boshes^  and  much  importance  is  usual- 
ly attached  to  the  angle  at  which  they  are  laid, 
which  not  only  should  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ores  but  also  of  the  kind  of  fuel, 
and  with  the  different  quantities  of  ur  to  be 
blown  in,  and  even  according  to  the  kind  of 
iron  which  the  fhmace  is  designed  to  make. 
Whatever  in  fhot  tends  to  hasten  the  operation 
requires  steeper  boshes ;  and  whateyer  renders 
a  slower  process  expedient  demands  flatter 
boshes.  These  may  be  drawn  in  till  the  area  is 
reduced  to  an  equal  diameter  with  the  opening 
at  the  top  or  eyen  less,  when  the  walls  drop  down 
either  vertically  or  conyerging,  and  enclose  the 
area  called  the  hearth,  or,  as  the  French  term 
it,  the  crucible,  or  working  part  of  the  fhmace. 
This  area  in  small  furnaces  is  a  foot  or  2  feet 
square,  and  may  be  8  to  6  feet  high ;  in  large 
stacks  it  is  sometimes  even  9  feet  in  diameter. 
In  some  ftimaces  constructed  after  the  plan  of 
those  of  Tuscany,  which  smelt  with  great  rapidity 
tiie  easily  reduced  ores  of  the  island  of  Elba,  the 
walls  of  the  hearth  are  almost  a  continuation  of 
the  steep  slopes  of  the  boshes,  and  nearly  the 
same  form  is  now  adopted  for  the  large  anthra- 
cite ftunaoes.  The  floor  is  made  of  a  large  block 
of  the  most  refiractory  firestone  or  san^tone,  a 
foot  to  15  inches  thick,  and  the  walls  are  con- 
structed of  similar  materials  or  of  fire  brick.  An 
ardi  under  the  solid  masonry  of  the  stack  on  each 


of  it84  sides  aff(N*ds  access  to  these  walls,  and  to 
the  openings  through  them  made  for  the  intro- 
duction, usually  on  8  sides,  of  the  blast,  and  for 
the  exit  on  the  4th  side  or  front  of  the  fluid 
materials.  Through  the  walls  of  the  hearth,  1^ 
or  2  feet  above  Uie  floor,  the  blast  pipes  pass 
into  the  interior,  one  or  several  in  an  arch,  and 
each  terminating  in  a  double  shell  called  the 
tuydre,  through  which  water  constantly  circu- 
lates to  keep  it  cool  and  prevent  its  melting. 
Around  the  tuyeres  the  openings  are  commonly 
dosed  by  masonry.  Sometimes  they  are  left 
open,  and  then  afford  an  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing the  proffress  of  tiie  operation  and  seeing  the 
condition  of  the  furnace  by  the  bright  incandes- 
cent appearance  of  the  materials  as  they  drop 
down  past  the  tuyeres,  shedding  the  melted  iron 
in  drops,  or  in  case  of  bad  working  dinging  to 
the  walls  and  around  the  tuyeres  in  blacK  unre- 
duced masses  of  cinder,  obstructing  the  process 
and  threateninff  to  fill  up  the  whole  hearth  and 
terminate  the  blast  In  case  of  close  tny  dres  an 
opening  covered  with  a  bit  of  glass  or  mica  is 
left  in  the  first  bend  or  elbow  of  the  blast  pipe, 
throuffh  which  the  interior  may  be  seen.  On  the 
dde  of  the  frt>nt  or  working  arch  of  the  fhmace 
the  waU  of  the  hearth  does  not  reach  the  fioor, 
but  the  great  block  of  stone,  called  the  tymi 
stone,  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  this  wall,  is 
supported  at  the  two  enas  at  least  as  high  above 
the  floor  as  the  tuy dre  holes.  Its  front  and  under 
sides  are  protected  by  a  heavy  cast  iron  plate  fit- 
ted to  the  stone.  Under  the  t^p  stone  there  is 
consequently  an  open  passage  into  the  hearth,  and 
whatever  mdted  material  gathers  there  might 
flow  out  unless  prevented  by  some  obstruction ; 
this  is  provided  m  what  is  called  the  dam  stone, 
a  block  of  triangular  section  laid  across  the  frt>nt 
of  the  bottom  stone  of  the  hearth,  its  top  ridng 
dose  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  tymp,  but 
18  inches  or  2  feet  further  out  An  aperture,  4 
inches  wide  in  small  furnaces,  and  8  mches  in 
large  fhmaces,  is  left  through  this  stone  for  the 
flow  of  the  melted  inm ;  it  is  called  the  tap 
hole,  and  is  dosed  with  a  plus  made  by  mixing 
day  and  sand,  which  is  knocked  out  or  perfo- 
rated, when  it  is  required  to  draw  off  the  melted 
iron.  The  dam  stone  is  protected  on  its  outer 
sturface  by  a  cast  iron  plate  2  inches  thick  called 
the  dam  pktte.  By  tne  obstruction  thus  pro- 
vided the  melted  materials  are  retained  in  the 
hearth,  the  heavier  portion  seeking  the  lowest 
levd,  and  the  lighter  cinder  swimmmg  upon  the 
surface.  As  the  hearth  fllls,  the  liquid  cinder 
rises  oyer  the  edge  of  the  dam  stone  and  flows 
like  melted  lava  down  a  doping  bank  in  front, 
provided  for  this  purpose,  from  which  it  is  re- 
moved as  it  cools.  For  the  hearth  the  most 
solid  and  refractory  materials  are  selected,  the 
stones  often  being  auarried  and  cut  a  year  before 
they  are  wanted,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly 
seasoned.  Fire  bricks  are  also  employed  instead 
of  stone.  Ko  portion  of  the  stack  is  so  subject 
to  wear  and  to  injury  as  the  hearth,  espedally 
the  portion  of  the  walls  immediately  above  the 
taydres;  and  this  being  the  first  part  to  giye 
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way,  it  is  BO  oontrived  as  to  admit  of  enlire  re- 
plaoement  withoat  disturbing  other  parts  of  the 
Btmctore.  If  well  made  and  the  fomaoe  is  well 
managed,  a  hearth  may  stand  onintermpted  use 
for  8  or  4  years,  or  even  longer.  It  gradually 
enlarges  by  wearing  away  within,  and  at  last 
the  operations  mnst  be  stopped  that  a  new  one 
may  be  pnt  in.  In  front  of  the  outlet  for  the 
oinder  and  iron  is  that  part  of  the  ftirnace  estab- 
lishment called  the  casting  house,  the  floor  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  moalding  beds  for  the 
iron.  As  the  liquid  metal  is  oausea  to  flow  out 
it  runs  in  a  channel  made  in  the  sand  from 
which  side  branches  lead  it  off  at  right  angles. 
The  blocks  of  iron  tidcen  from  the  main  chan- 
nels are  called  sows,  those  from  the  smaller  pigs. 
After  each  casting  the  beds  are  broken  up  and 
lu^n  prepared,  each  side  of  the  floor  being  used 
ahemately. — ^The  arrangements  for  supplying 
air  to  the  furnaces  are  necessarily  of  the  most 
thorough  and  substantial  character ;  they  have 
already  been  noticed  under  Blowing  MAOHnnES. 
The  quantity  of  air  consumed  has  rapidly  in- 
crease of  late  years,  and  with  the  use  of  taller 
stacks  and  denser  fuel  it  has  been  blown  under 
greatly  augmented  pressure.  The  more  dense 
tiie  air  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  oxygen  pre- 
sented to  ^e  fuel  in  the  same  bvdk,  and  more 
Tivid  combustion  is  excited  by  the  mechanical 
effect  of  a  powerful  current.  It  produces  a  local 
intensity  oi  heat,  while  increasea  quantity  of  air 
up  to  a  certain  limit  promotes  rapid  combustion 
through  greater  areas.  The  importance  of  di- 
recting special  attention  to  the  blast  may  be 
perceived  by  considering  that  the  weight  of  the 
air  alone  passed  through  a  furnace  exceeds  that 
of  all  the  solid  materials,  ore,  fhel,  and  flux. 
The  large  anthracite  stacks  receive  even  15  tons 
or  more  of  air  every  hour.  To  force  this  con- 
stantly through  the  dense  column  of  60  feet  of 
heavy  materials  involves  the  use  of  machines  of 
great  power;  and  the  heaviest  steam  engines 
are  consequently  used  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
large  anthracite  furnaces  the  pressure  of  the 
blast  is  sometimes  8  lbs.  upon  the  square  inch; 
in  charcoal  furnaces  it  is  usually  from  1  to  8  lbs. 
In  summer,  the  air  being  more  rarefied,  a  larger 
bulk  is  needed  to  fumi^  the  same  amount  of 
oxygen ;  at  this  season  it  is  less  efficient  for  some 
other  reason  also,  which  may  be  the  greater 
quantity  of  moisture  it  retains  and  carries  with 
it  into  the  furnace.  To  economize  ftiel  and  raise 
the  temperature  within  the  furnace  to  the  high- 
est degree,  the  air  before  being  admited  into  the 
fhmace  is  made  to  pass  through  a  series  of  iron 
pipes  arranged  in  an  oven,  where  a  portion  of 
the  escaped  gases  circulate  and  undergo  fiirther 
combustion  by  mixing  with  atmospheric  air  ad- 
mitted for  the  purpose.  This  oven  in  American 
fhrnaces  is  built  upon  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
stack,  and  the  blast  pipe  passes  down  from  it  to 
the  tuyeres.  The  temperature  of  the  blast  is 
thus  raised  to  such  a  degree  that  a  jet  will  ignite 
a  piece  of  wood  or  meltlead«  By  this  improve- 
ment the  consumption  of  fuel  to  the  ton  of  iron 
has  been  greatly  reduced,  more  iron  is  made  in 


the  same  time,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  higbcr 
degrees  of  heat  obtained  in  the  forDsee,  the 
same  care  is  not  required  in  the  selection  t&d 
preparation  of  the  ores  and  fuel  that  is  giveo  to 
them  for  cold  blast  frimaces.    Thus  raw  bita* 
minous  eoA  could  be  employed  instead  of  coke, 
and  anthracite  could  be  applied  soooessMyfer 
the  first  time  to  the  manufacture ;  more  refne- 
tory  ores  could  be  reduced  than  before,  and  the 
neoesmty  of  roasting  or  calcinmg  them  before 
introducing  them  into  the  furnace  was  ob?i&ted. 
But  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  using  in- 
ferior materials  no  doubt  led  to  the  prodndaon 
of  inferior  qualities  of  iron,  and  this  gaye  «  bad 
reputation  to  hot  blast  iron,  which  is  not  yet 
entirely  removed,  thou^  at  many  works  yeiy 
excellent  iron  is  made  by  the  hot  blast  The 
saving  in  fhel  and  time  is  unquestionably  grest; 
but  this  no  doubt  has  been  largely  overrated  in 
consequence  of  making  the  comparison  wi&tbe 
operations  of  the  inferior  class  of  fnniaoes  in  lae 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  hot  blast 
Some  charcoal  furnaces  are  still  run  with  cold 
blast ;  but  it  is  those  only  the  product  of  wtidi 
has  had  the  highest  reputation,  and  whicbdiB 
commands  a  price  that  oompeosates  for  the 
greater  expense  of  the  maniffacture.— It  va 
formerly  conmdered  essential  to  prepare  tbeora 
for  the  furnace  by  washing  in  open  heaps  er 
ovens,  and  then  reducing  them  to  uses  a  few 
inches  in  diameter,  screening  them,  and  reject- 
ing the  dust  and  fine  matters  whidi  wonld  ob- 
struct the  blast    By  the  roastmg,  sdpbur  aod 
other  imurious  volatile  ingredients  are  in  part 
expelled,  and  also  water  fh>m  the  hydrates  aod 
carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonates;  and  tlieor^ 
are  thus  purified,  simplifying  the  process  in  the 
furnace,  which  consequently  goes  on  with  great- 
er regularity,  at  the  same  time  that  the  qnalitf 
of  the  iron  is  improved.    But  in  the  lai^  fa^ 
naces  now  employed  the  ores  are  chained  in 
greater  lumps,  and  the  roasting  is  expected  to 
be  completed  in  the  upper  portions,  while  the 
more  intense  heat  and  powerful  blast  are  de- 
pended upon  to  complete  the  fusion  and  lednc- 
tion.    The  practice  of  mixing  different  iinds 
of  ore  is  very  generally  adoptM,  both  ^th  ad- 
vantage to  the  working  of  the  furnace  and 
the  quality  of  the  metal  produced.    Otgecdon- 
able  qualities  in  certain  ores  are  thus  mo^fied 
by  intermixture  with  others  of  opposite  or  dif- 
ferent peculiarities.    In  their  composition  iron 
ores  rarely  contain  such  earthy  matters  as  wbea 
separated  fh>m  the  iron  will  melt  together  to 
form  afiuid  glassy  cinder.  This,  which  isthe&st 
object  soughtforin  redudngironoresin  thebls^ 
furnace,  is  attained  by  the  f^dition  of  stony  sab- 
stances  which  are  composed  of  the  required  in- 
gredients.    The  best  cinders,  such  as  are  pro- 
duced only  when  the  furnace  is  running  well,  are 
combinations  of  silica  with  alumina,  lime,  aod 
other  bases.    Ores  generally  contain  in  their 
gangue  the  first  two,  and  consequently  reqniret 
calcareous  flux.    This  is  fhmished  by  limestooe, 
sometimes  by  oyster  shells,  the  quantity  depend- 
ing on  the  character  of  the  ore.   Oalcareoos  ora 
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reqtiire  a  ^Ikrfoas  flax,  as  qunriz  or  sand.  The 
proportion  of  flax  is  goDerally  from  i  to  i  the 
weight  of  the  ores.— Furnaces  require  thorough 
drying  by  means  of  fires  kept  up  within  them  ror 
several  weeks  before  they  are  fit  to  be  put  in  blast 
At  last  the  ore  with  its  proportion  of  flax  is  in- 
trodnoed  Id  small  onantities  npon  the  fhel  with 
which  the  f amaoe  is  nearly  filled,  and  the  pro- 
portion is  gradually  increased  as  more  fuel  is  add- 
ed. The  blastisoantioosly  introduced,  butitmay 
be  2  or  8  days  before  the  ore  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  hearth,  and  then  it  is  mostly  imper- 
fectly reduced  and  in  the  condition  of  blskok  slags. 
Several  days  pass  before  the  separation  goes  on 
with  regularity,  and  if  the  mixtures  are  not  skil- 
fully made  the  most  disastrous  consequences  may 
result  from  the  furnace  becoming  obstructed  and 
its  contents  chilled.  This  danger  it  is  alwars 
liable  to,  and  the  only  protection  is  in  careful 
mauagement  and  closely  watching  the  nmning 
of  the  f amace.  The  charges  are  introduced  at 
the  top,  to  which  they  are  hoisted  by  the  steam 
engine  or  run  in  from  a  high  bank  against  which 
the  furnace  is  built,  and  are  weighed  or  meas- 
ured, that  their  proper  proportions  may  always 
be  secured.  The  fhel  being  introduced  in  'its 
turn,  the  ore  is  Uirown  in  so  as  to  spread  over 
the  coal,  and  over  the  ore  is  scattered  the  flux ; 
other  layers  are  added  in  the  same  order  as 
the  charges  sink  down ;  and  when  it  is  found 
expedient  to  change  the  proportions  in  order  to 
correct  the  running  of  the  mrnace  or  to  obtain 
a  different  quality  of  iron,  the  charge  of  coal 
continues  the  same,  while  the  burden,  as  it  is 
called^  or  charge  of  ore  and  flux,  is  increased  or 
diminished.  The  materials  charged  at  the  top 
may  be  24  hours  or  more  in  making  their  way 
through  the  furnace.  Their  condition  in  the 
interior,  and  that  of  the  process  itself,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  appearance  of  the  flames  which 
issue  from  the  top  and  from  beneath  the  tymp ; 
by  the  manner  of  settling  down  of  the  charges, 
whether  regularly  or  by  sudden  slips ;  by  the 
appearance  about  the  tuyeres,  whether  bright  or 
obscure  and  black ;  by  the  even  or  unsteady  flow 
of  the  cinder,  and  its  separation,  thorough  or 
incomplete,  from  oxide  of  iron,  which  when  re- 
tained in  large  quantity  makes  it  black  and  heavy, 
of  slaggy  appearance,  and  when  veiy  bad  infusi- 
ble and  dry.  In  this  condition  it  is  drawn  out 
with  great  labor  over  the  dam,  the  workmen 
breaking  it  up  f^om  time  to  time  with  long  iron 
bars  or  ringers  thrust  under  the  tymp  and  stirred 
around  in  tlie  bath  of  melted  iron.  Only  in  this 
way  with  ores  of  difficult  reduction  is  the  hearth 
kept  dear  of  infusible  slags  and  the  furnace  re- 
tained in  working  condition.  Titaniferous  ores 
especially  refuse  to  make  fluid  cinders  with  any 
fluxes,  or  to  allow  all  the  oxide  of  iron  they  con- 
tain to  be  reduced  to  metaL  With  most  ores 
occasional  working  in  the  hearth  is  necessary, 
which  is  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  process  of 
smelting.  While  it  is  going  on  the  blast  is  shut 
ofC;  and  when  completed  the  front  is  covered 
over  with  loam,  which  is  banked  up  so  as  to  dose 
the  opening  under  the  tymp  stone.    When  the 


cinder  again  forma,  and  rises  up  to  the  top  of 
the  dam,  a  hole  is  made  through  the  loam  with 
an  iron  bar  to  give  it  an  outlet.  The  hearth  is 
tapped  at  the  base  of  the  dam  for  letting  out 
the  iron  usually  at  regular  intervals,  twice  or 
thrice  every  24  hours  accordmg  to  the  rate  at 
which  the  iron  is  produced.  As  the  operations 
go  on  firom  day  to  day  the  working  of  the  fur- 
nace is  constantly  liable  to  irregularities  from  a 
multitude  of  causes,  especially  from  the  natural 
desire  to  crowd  it  too  fast,  increasing  the  bur- 
den of  ore  to  the  charge  and  adding  to  the  blast 
When,  from  this  or  any  other  cause,  the  working 
becomes  deranged,  it  maybe  several  days  before 
the  remedies  applied,  by  lessening  the  burden 
of  ore,  altering  the  proportions  of  the  flux  or 
the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  bring  the  process 
into  proper  train  again,  and  the  separation  goes 
on  re^larly  in  the  hearth.  The  iron  master  has 
a  vanety  of  ohed^s  in  his  control,  and  if  pos- 
sessed of  experience  and  skill  may  repeatedly 
change  the  condition  of  the  operation,  and 
cause  the  furnace  to  disdiarge  at'his  will  the 
qualities  of  cast  iron  he  requires.  But,  like 
any  other  machine,  in  undcilfnl  hands  it  is 
soon  thrown  out  of  order,  and  the  materials 
in  the  hearth  once  becoming  chilled  the  blast 
Ib  obstructed,  the  flre  gradually  deadens,  and 
the  mixed  ores,  flux,  and  fud  become  fixed 
sometimes  in  solid  masses  to  the  walls  of  the 
furnace,  destroying  the  hearth  and  the  lining 
of  the  boshes  and  inner  walls.  When  this  dan- 
.  ger  is  found  to  be  imminent,  the  last  resort  is 
to  rake  out  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  great 
body  of  incandescent  materials  through  the 
opening  of  the  hearth,  an  operation  that  must 
be  incessantly  continued  till  completed,  it  may 
be  for  24  or  86  hours,  taxing  to  tne  utmost  the 
powers  of  endurance  of  the  men,  who  work  in 
short  relays  enveloped  in  smoke  and  heated 
noxious  gases,  raking  out  and  shovelling  back 
the  seemingly  ihexhaustible  piles  of  glowing 
stones  and  coals.  The  cinders  obtain^  fh>m 
furnaces  in  good  running  order  are  of  glassy 
structure,  easily  drawn  out  in  long  strings ; 
they  cool  slowly,  and  are  variously  colored, 
often  in  bright  blue  and  greenish  hues  from  the 
oxides  of  titanium,  manganese,  and  iron  they 
may  contain.  They  puff  up  in  spongy  masses 
when  water  is  thrown  upon  them  as  they  flow 
out,  and  give  out  the  odor  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. Anthracite  cinder  is  more  stony  in 
texture,  usually  of  gray  color,  passing  to  black 
if  the  furnace  is  not  working  well.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  apply  the  cinders  to 
some  useful  purpose  beside  mending  roads  with 
them,  for  which  they  answer  very  wdl ;  but  the 
expense  of  moulding  and  difficulties  of  anneal- 
ing are  too  serious  for  the  worth  of  any  artides 
that  could  be  made  of  them. — ^The  production 
of  east  iron  is  most  advantageously  conducted 
in  establishments  of  great  extent,  comprising 
several  flrst  class  furnaces.  The  mode  of  con- 
structing ftimaces  is  probably  as  perfect  in  the 
United  States  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  A 
diort  account  of  the  pair  of  furnaces  belonging 
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to  the  Thom&s  iron  oompanj  on  the  Leitigli 
river,  the  blowing  apparatos  <^  whioh  was  par- 
tially  described  in  the  artide  already  referred 
to,  vol.  liL  p.  d81  of  this  work,  will  oonvey 
some  idea  of  their  great  capacity.  Two  stacks 
of  truncated  pyramidal  form  are  carried  np  46 
feet  high  upon  a  base  of  about  45  feet  square; 
their  distanoe  i^)art  is  about  110  feet  A  floor 
of  masonry  supported  on  nrches  extends  from 
the  top  of  one  fnmaoe  to  that  of  the  other ;  upon 
it  are  placed  the  two  sets  of  boilers,  one  heated 
from  each  furnace,  and  the  two  heating  otcds 
for  the  blast  Under  this  floor  are  the  rooms  for 
the  two  steam  engines  and  blowing  apparatus. 
On  the  centre  of  each  stack  is  a  cironiar  struc- 
ture in  fire  brick  about  28  feet  in  diameter,  which 
carries  up  the  furnace  15  feet  higher,  making 
the  whole  height  to  the  charging  plate  60  feet 
In  the  masonry  of  this  upper  part  is  an  annular 
flue  in  fire  brick,  measuring  6  feet  in  height  and 
4  in  width,  into  which  8  fines  lead  from  around 
the  inner  walls  of  the  furnace.  Their  top  is  9 
feet  below  ihe  chai^ng  plate,  and  the  area  of 
each  one  is  2  feet  by  20  inches.  Two  partitions 
across  the  recdving  fine  cause  the  gases  entering 
from  6  of  the  small  flues  to  be  diverted  under 
the  boilers,  and  those  entering  by  the  other  two 
to  pass  to  the  heating  oven.  The  arrangement 
of  the  boilers  and  ovens  exhibits  beautiM 
symmetry  with  the  greatest  economy  of  space. 
Standing  on  either  stack  and  facing  the  other, 
on  the  right  hand  the  boiler  stack,  with  its  6  boil- 
ers of  8  feet  diameter  each,  extends  80  feet,  cov- . 
ering  half  the  width  of  the  floor,  and  against  its 
further  end  stands  upon  its  cast  iron  pedestal  a 
circular  chimney  shaft  rising  50  feet  high.  This 
is  of  No.  7  sheet  iron,  74  feet  in  diameter,  re- 
duced within  bv  its  fire  brick  lining  to  6  feet 
flue.  On  the  left  hand  is  the  heating  oven 
for  the  blast  This  is  24^  feet  long,  10  feet 
wide,  and  25  feet  high,  surmounted  with  two 
•chimneys.  It  contains  5  rows  of  arched  oval 
pipes,  12  in  each  row.  These  stand  10  feet 
nigh,  arranged  on  6  bed  pip^  and  their  size 
within  is  8  inches  by  4.  The  blast  enters  the 
outer  end  of  the  bed  pipe  furthest  from  the 
furnace,  and  leaves  the  outer  end  of  the  one 
nearest  the  furnace  passing  in  an  18  inch  pipe 
straight  down  the  outside  of  the  stack,  branch- 
ing off  below  to  the  tuyere  arches,  and  entering 
the  furnace  by  4  tuyeres  in  each  of  the  8  arches. 
Each  furnace  thus  supplies  by  precisely  the  same 
arrangement  the  gases  for  its  own  heating  oven 
and  for  one  set  of  boUera.  The  great  gas  cham- 
ber under  the  boilers,  6  feet  high  and  80  feet 
long,  afibrds  the  abundant  room  reauired  for  tiie 
gases  to  become  thoroughly  mixed  with  atmo- 
spheric air,  as  they  are  drawn  along  "by  the 
draught  of  the  great  chimney.  The  hot  air 
chamber  also  has  abundant  capacity  over  and 
under  the  pipBS  for  the  same  operation  to  be 
thoroughly  effected.  The  flue  beneath  the  bed 
pipes  in  this  chamber  is  4^  feet  high.  Two 
powerful  steam  engines  are  employed,  each  one 
driving  a  blowing  cylinder  of  7i  feet  diameter 
and  9  feet  stroke,  9  revolutions  per  minute; 


thus,  without  allowanoe  fcr  leskage,  propdfiBg 
7,128  cubic  feet  of  air  into  each  tmwK,  Hm 
pressure  is  8  lbs. ;  diameter  of  tuyeres  S  inoho. 
The  furnaces  within  are  18  feet  aoron  the 
boAes  at  14  feet  above  the  base.  Th^hoarft 
is  5  feet  high,  and  7  feet  across;  diameter  it 
tunnel  head  8  feet  The  ores  employed  u» 
hematites  with  about  ^  magnetic  ore;  fad  an- 
thracite, and  the.  consumption  of  this  when  the 
furnaces  are  running  No.  1  gray  iron  is  about 
2}  tons  to  the  ton  of  iron,  for  hard  iron  aboot 
I  ton  less.  The  average  weekly  production  it 
about  200  Uma  of  iron  to  each  fnmaoe.— 6!m{ 
of  maim{facture^  The  legitimate  it^ns  which 
make  up  the  cost  of  producing  pig  iron  m 
few,  ana  may  be  valued  with  tolei^le  oomet- 
ness;  but  beiaide  these  are  contingendee,  sodi 
as  result  from  accident  and  bad  maxiaganeBt, 
that  cannot  be  reckoned  in  any  estimate,  and 
frequently  swell  the  expenses  per  ton  kyoid 
all  calculations.  Without  further  reference  to 
these,  the  cost  may  be  c<msidered  as  made  up 
of  ore,  fuel,  flux,  labor  at  the  furnace,  interest 
on  capital,  repairs,  and  superintendimoe.  On, 
fuel,  and  labor  are  the  chief  items.  The  eort 
of  the  first  two,  depencUng  in  great  part  oa 
transportation,  varies  wide^  accordingto the 
locality  and  ccmvenience  of  supply.  Thatef 
the  remaining  items  is  more  particularly  tt 
l^ted  by  the  magnitude  of  the  estabUshmeiit, 
diminishing  per  ton  of  iron  produced  as  this 
increases.  Each  iron-making  district  posseaee 
its  peculiar  advantages;  one  having  ore  of  ex* 
ceUent  quality  and  cheap,  another  fuel;  another 
producing  iron  of  superior  quality,  which  b jits 
hi^  value  admits  of  the  use  of  expensive  mate- 
rials ;  and  if  another  is  found  possessing  all  the 
requisites  for  the  production  of  the  best  ino 
at  little  cost^  its  distance  fh>m  the  great  but- 
kets  commonly  counterbalances  these  adna- 
tages.  8ome  estimates  may  be  given  of  the  ap- 
proxinuite  cost  of  manufecture  in  a  few  of  the 
principal  districts  of  the  United  Stateei  The 
furnaces  on  the  Hudson  river  use  i  to  i  hematites 
from  Oolumbia,  and  Dutdiess  cos.,  K.  Y.,  and  the 
neighboring  counties  in  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, and  i  to  1  magnetic  ores  from  Uke 
Ohamplain  and  from  the  highlands  belov  ¥est 
Point,  the  mines  not  less  than  5  m.  back  from 
the  river.  The  Ohamplain  ores  cost  de^Teted 
from  $3.50  to  $4.60  per  ton ;  those  of  the  hi^ 
lands  about  $2.60;  the  hematites  from  minei 
owned  by  the  furnace  about  $2.26,  and  fm 
this  to  $3.  The  average  for  the  hematites  m^ 
be  considered  $2.60  per  ton,  and  fbr  the  mig- 
netic  ores  $3.60.  Of  the  former  aboot  tve 
tons,  and  of  the  latter  one  ton  are  required  to 
the  ton  of  iron.  The  cost  of  ores  is  then  $6.75; 
anthracite,  2  tons,  at  $4.60,  $9 ;  flux,  35  ets.; 
labor  and  superintendence,  as  sometimes  done 
by  contract,  $4;  total,  $20.10.  Bepaiis  isd 
interest  on  capital  may  be  considered  as  mahiog 
the  actual  cost  full  $21.  In  the  great  iron  dis- 
trict of  the  Lehigh  the  ores  are  supplied  froD 
such  various  sources  that  the  average  of  th«r 
cost  is  not  easy  to  determine.    Themagsetio 
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ores  sre  brought  to  tlie  ftmuees  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  hematites  from  the  mines  scat- 
tered about  the  vallej  between  the  Blue  monn« 
tain  imd  the  Booth  momitain  in  Lehigh  and 
Berks  cos.  The  magnetic  ores  are  generally 
Yidaed  at  about  $3.50  per  ton,  and  for  the 
hematites  as  maoh  as  $2  per  ton  is  sometimes 
paid  for  transportation,  and  $1  more  for  minings 
beside  26  or  50  cts.  for  the  value  of  the  ore  in 
the  mine.  The  average  cost  of  the  mixed  ores 
is  probably  about  $8  per  ton,  and  2i  tons  are 
required  to  the  ton  of  iron.  The  cost  per  ton 
of  pig  iron  is  then  as  follows :  ores,  $7.50 ;  an* 
thradte,  2  tons,  at  $8,  $6 ;  other  items  as  above, 
$4.85;  total,  $17.85,  making  the  whole  cost  not 
Ur  from  $19.  The  greater  convenience  of  the 
HndscHi  river  furnaces  to  the  great  markets  of 
New  York,  Troy,  and  Albany,  and  the  better 
quality  of  their  iron,  frdly  compensate  for  the 
higher  cost  of  production.  The  furnaces  making 
iron  with  charcoal  for  fiiel  on  Ohesapeake  bay, 
near  Baltimore,  run  at  an  average  expense  not 
varying  materially  from  the  following  estimate : 
ore,  24  tons,  at  $8.62|,  $9.06 ;  fuel,  8|  cords, 
at  $2.50,  $8.75;  flux,  oyster  shells.  80  cts.;  la- 
bor (including  $1.50  for  charring),  $2.75 ;  other 
expenses,  $2 ;  total,  $22.86.  Nothing  but  the 
excellent  quality  of  ^e  iron  sustains  these  fur- 
naces, and  enables  their  product  to  find  a  mar- 
ket in  the  rolling  mills  and  nail  factories  of 
Massachusetts.  II.  Matj.kabt.e  Ibov.  In  the 
article  Bixxocabt,  as  also  in  the  account  in  the 
preceding  article  of  the  ancient  processes  of 
making  iron,  some  of  the  methods  of  produc- 
ing wrought  iron  direct  are  described.  To  carry 
ont  this  simple  operation  with  economy  upon 
a  large  scale  has  been  an  object  earnestly  sought 
for  by  metallurgists,  and  numerous  inventions 
have  been  patented  that  have  promised  to  ac- 
complish it.  The  most  important  of  these,  as 
introducing  the  general  plan  followed  with  va- 
rious modifications  by  most  of  the  others,  is  that 
of  Mr.  Olay  of  England.  In  tins  the  ore  is  pul- 
Terized,  so  as  to  pass  through  a  screen  with  i 
inch  holes,  and  is  mixed  with  f  its  weight  of 
bitominous  coal.  It  is  then  introduced  through 
a  hopper  into  a  side  chamber  of  a  puddling  fhr- 
naoe,  where  it  is  heated  and  partially  deoxidized ; 
the  coal  at  the  same  time  is  coked,  and  ^ves  the 
carbon  consumed  in  the  partial  deoxidizing  of 
the  ore.  The  charge  is  after  this  drawn  forward 
into  the  reverberatory  furnace,  where  it  is  melt- 
ed by  the  flame  and  puddled  and  balled  by  the 
common  method,  described  below,  of  convert- 
ing cast  into  malleable  iron.  The  process  is  a 
scientific  one,  and  is  practised  with  rich  ores  to 
eome  extent  in  furnaces  variously  constructed  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  In  France  a  plan 
has  been  devised  by  M.  Adrien  Ohenot,*by  which 
the  form  of  the  blast  frimaoe  on  a  reduced 
scale  is  retained,  while  the  process -conducted 
in  it  is  limited  to  the  deoxidiang  of  the  ore. 
The  furnace  is  constructed  with  an  outer  shell 
of  masonry,  with  a  space  included  between 
the  two  walk  into  which  combustible  gases, 
chiefly  carbonio  oxide^  together  with  air,  are 


admitted  and  consumed  to  produce  the  mod^ 
erate  temperature  required  by  the  charge  of 
ore  in  the  interior.  The  reducing  agent  is  car- 
bonic oxide,  a  current  of  which  is  pasMd  through 
the  body  of  ore.  This  gas  is  prepared  by  de- 
composing limestone,  and  passing  the  carbonio 
add  gas  produced  over  highly  heated  charcoal; 
it  is  moB  made  to  part  with  an  atom  of  oxygen, 
and  is  transformed  from  COt  to  CO.  In  Uie 
furnace  it  recovers  fi^m  the  ore  tiiis  atom  of 
oxygen,  and  the  gas  is  thence  conveyed  again 
over  heated  charcoal  to  be  reconverted  into  car- 
bonic oxide,  and  go  again  the  same  round,  and 
so  on.  The  whole  interior  of  the  furnace  is 
thus  appropriated  to  the  ore ;  but  by  another 
plan  (in  which  the  same  method  of  heating  by 
an  external  flre  is  retained)  the  charge  of  ore  is 
mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  fine  charcoal,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  air  is  admitted  by  openings 
around  the  stack  half  way  up  to  the  top.  A 
small  portion  only  of  the  diarcoal  is  consumed 
as  the  charge  passes  through,  and  the  heat  is 
not  allowed  to  reach  the  point  of  fusion,  so  that 
none  of  the  iron  is  converted  into  cast  metal. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  furnace  is  not  exposed 
to  the  intense  heat  of  the  hearth  of  the  blast  frir- 
naoe ;  and  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  latter,  the 
part  most  highly  heated,  it  is  designed  as  the 
place  for  partially  cooling  the  reduc^  fragments 
as  they  descend  toward  the  bottom.  There  is 
an  arrangement  by  which  from  time  to  time  the 
metal  is  taken  out,  and  which  is  so  contrived 
.that  little  air  is  admitted  into  the  ftimace  dur* 
ing  the  operation.  In  the  case  of  using  char- 
coal, this  is  separated  from  the  larger  masses  of 
metal  by  screening,  and  the  finer  portions  are 
taken  up  by  revolving  magnets.  The  metal  is 
obtainea  in  pieces  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
original  lumps  of  ore,  but  of  a  porous  texture, 
and,  if  prepared  at  alow  temperature,  exhibit- 
ing the  sixigular  property  of  Decerning  ignited 
by  flame  and  burning  to  red  oxide.  It  also  ox- 
idizes rapidly  by  exposure  to 'moisture.  Oon* 
ducting  tne  process  at  a  temperature  somewhat 
higher  than  the  minimum  required  for  re- 
duction corrects  this  tendency.  The  spongy 
iron,  ground  to  powder  and  submitted  to  pres- 
sures forms  coherent  masses  which  may  be 
worked  under  the  hammer  as  in  ordinary  forg- 
ing ;  or  they  may  even  be  pressed  into  moulds, 
and  thus  present  moulded  objects  in  malleable 
iron.  The  porous  sponge,  when  plunged  into 
oil  or  melted  tar  or  rosin,  absorbs  a  portion  ci 
the  carbonaceous  liquid ;  and  when  it  is  after- 
ward exposed  to  low  red  heat,  a  portion  of  the 
carbon  is  retained,  converting  the  metal  into 
BteeL  At  Olichy,  near  Paris^  works  were  con- 
structed in  1868  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
by  this  method.  In  the  article  MxTAixmoT  it 
is  proposed  to  revert  to  this  subject,  and  give 
an  account  of  various  experiments  upon  a  large 
scale  whidi  have  been  undertaken  and  are  now 
in  progress  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu- 
fiioture  of  malleable  iron  direct  firom  the  ore 
with  mineral  coal. — Cawoenian  of  east  into 
mdUidble  iron.     The  best  malleable  iron  is 
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made  direct  from  the  ore  in  ofaaiooal  forges; 
bat  these  oannot  snpply  the  demands  of  oom- 
meroe.  Cheaper  bat  poorer  qaalities  of  iron 
are  obtained  in  the  immense  qoantities  reqair* 
ed  by  ooaverting  the  pig  iron  of  blast  fur- 
naoes  into  vroaght  iron  by  the  prooess  of 
paddling.  Poor  ores  are  thas  made  asefal, 
whioh  ooold  never  be  employed  for  producing 
malleable  iron  direct.  The  converting  process 
consists  in  separating  the  carbon  that  gives  to 
oast  iron  its  pecnliar  qaalities;  and  it  is  also 
intended  to  remove  as  mnch  as  possible  other 
imparities,  as  salphar,  phosphoras,  silicon,  &c, 
wmch  poor  ores  and  poor  fuel  leave  with 
the  cast  iron.  The  higher  qaalities  of  pig 
iron  are  most  easily  decarboni2sed--the  white 
brittle  irons,  which  contain  the  most  carbon, 
bat  in  the  state  of  chemical  combination  with 
the  iron,  and  the  mottled  variety.  These  are 
commonly  classed  as  forge  pig.  They  are  the 
cheapest  product  of  the  blast  fdmaoe,  made 
most  rapidly  and  with  least  consumption  of 
faeL  In  ancient  times  pig  iron  was  refined  al- 
together in  low  forge  fires  like  bloomaries,  with 
cluLrcoai  for  fuel,  and  with  Mast  Heated  for  a 
time  in  these,  the  ironlost  its  carbon,  and,  being 
removed  from  the  fire  in  a  softened  mass,  was 
immediately  di^awn  down  under  the  hammer. 
This  process,  variously  condacted,  is  still  in  use 
in  Europe.  It  Involves  a  large  waste  of  iron, 
generally  more  than  20  per  cent,  consumes  a 
great  quantity  of  fuel,  and  requires  power  for  the 
blast;  but  the  quaUly  of  the  product  is  much, 
superior  to  that  obtained  by  the  later  process, 
now  generally  substituted  for  it  and  known  as 
puddling.  This  was  invented  by  Henry  Oort 
about  the  year  1780.  He  first  decarbonized  cast 
iron  by  subjecting  it  to  thd  bituminous  coal 
flame  of  a  reverberatory  furnace;  but  his  suc- 
ceeding experiments  gave  irregular  results  as  to 
the  quantities  of  ironlost  and  of  fuel  consumed, 
as  well  as  to  the  quality  of  the  metal.  He  next 
caused  the  process  to  be  preceded  by  a  fusion 
of  the  pig  iron  with  coke  for  fuel,  running  out 
the  metal  in  flat  cokes  upon  a  cold  metallic  sui> 
face,  and  chilling  it  with  water,  after  which  it 
was  more  easily  decarbonized.  It  is  still  the 
custom  in  England  to  prepare  pig  iron  fbr  pud- 
dling by  this  preliminaiy  operation;  and  by 
directing  the  blast  of  the  tuydres  down  upon 
the  melted  iron  it  causes  a  partial  separation  of 
carbon,  phosphorus,  and  silicon.  The  practice 
is  called  refining,  and  the  product  is  termed 
finery  or  .fine  metal  Where  it  is  adopted  in 
the  United  States,  as  in  some  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  furnaces  are  termed  run-out  fires. 
Oort  also  introduced  rolls  to  take  the  place  of 
hammers  fbr  drawing  the  malleable  iron  into 
bars.  His  discoveries,  which  gave  to  poor  ores 
and  bituminous  coal  an  immense  importance 
in  the  manuflicture  of  iron,  were  the  founda- 
tion of  the  wonderful  progress  soon  made  by 
Great  Britain  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Ee- 
finery  fires  are  now  regarded  as  by  no  means 
essential  unless  for  very  bad  metals ;  and  instead 
of  this  second  fusion,  the  pigiron  lain  some  for- 


eign establishments  propaiied  totibessniepiow 
pose  in  blast  fomaoeswhen  of  small  aza,  by  di- 
recting the  tuydres  for  an  hour  or  two  mm 
casting  down  upon  the  sur&oe  of  the  metal, 
and  when  it  is  run  off  chilling  thepigs  or  |ilat« 
The  Styrians  adopt  a  very  similtf  method. 
They  run  the  crude  iron  into  an  oval  cavity  in 
the  sand,  and  then  dear  off  the  cinder  and  dull 
the  liquid  iron  by  sprinkling  cold  water  upon 
it.  Plates  are  thus  formed  one  afler  sooditf, 
nearly  one  every  miriote,  weighing  26  or  30 
lbs.  each.  They  are  then  taken  out  and  rosat* 
ed  10  or  12  hours  at  a  red  heat  in  an  oven  or 
an  open  pile,  and  much  of  the  carbon  is  thv 
expelled,  out  with'  considerable  waste  of  fiid 
The  French  make  chilled  plates  directly  firom  the 
blast  furnace,  calling  the  iteration  Uanel^ 
ment;  the  second  fasion,  and  also  the  opentioa 
of  blowing  upon  the  iron  in  the  hearQ)of  the 
blast  furnace,  they  call  matiOge,  bxA  wm- 
mend  chilling  the  metal  in  cast  iron  moulds 
lined  with  quiddime  or  chalk.  They  then  mat 
the  plates,  in  which  operation  white  irons  in 
rapidly  decarbonized. — ^The  puddling  process  is 
conducted  in  reverberatory  fumaoea,  in  which 
the  cast  iron  placed  upon  the  hearth  to  be  miUA 
is  separated  from  the  fiiel,  the  solid  impuritiei 
from  which  might  injure  it  by  admixture.  Tbfi 
flame  passes  over  the  bridge,  and  is  reflected 
fh)m  tne  low  roof  of  the  fSmace  down  upoa 
the  metal.  Flaming  coals  make  the  best  iw, 
but  wood,  peat,  and  anthracite  are  used;  vitfi 
the  last,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  drive  the  fin 
by  a  fan  blower,  the  tall  chimney  not  csosib; 
sufficient  draught  for  this  dense  fnei;  in  tiie 
United  States  the  blower  is  generally  in  me  fir 
bituminous  cbal  fires  also.  The  fumaceitfe 
made  both  single  and  double;  the  latter  is  la 
American  improvement,  and  is  generally  in  use 
east  of  the  AUeghanies.  Doable  fiunaces  irs 
like  single  ones,  except  that  they  have  a  hugtf 
surface  and  a  working  door  on  2  opposite  ades. 
They  measure  outsioe  12  to  18  feet  in  length, 
and  6i  to  7i  in  width;  the  area  oi  thebesrdi 
is  about  40  square  feet,  and  the  grate  mAce  is 
seldom  less  than  16  feet  The  hearth  or  work- 
ing bottom  occupies  a  depression  6  indies  or 
more  deep  behind  the  bridge,  and  aroond  it  are 
inserted  hollow  boshes  of  cast  iron,  open  at  the 
ends  for  the  circulation  of  tar;  a  portion  of  the 
blast  is  often  passed  through  for  the  sake  bodi 
of  heating  this  and  keeping  the  boshes  cool; 
sometimes  also  water  is  made  to  drcnUe 
through  them.  The  floor  is  of  cast  iron,  m 
covered  with  ptQverized  cinder,  which  befon 
the  furnace  is  charged  is  thoroughly  fosed  »» 
to  form  a  complete  layer  over  the  hearths 
inches  or  more  thick.  .The  ftaiaoe  is  of  nrs 
brick,  the  whole  incased  in  cast  iron  plates  s^ 
curely  bound  together  .outside  with  heavy  bsis 
of  iron.  Hie  diimney  is  at  the  oppoate  ex- 
tremity to  the  fire  place.  Before  chargiBg  wiffi 
iron,  an  addition  of  ux)n  scales  or  cinder  b 
made  to  the  bed. already. hardened  npontiie 
hearth,  and  some  pulverized  magnetic  iron  on 
is  sometimes  thrown  in.    The  pig  iron  or  plate 
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metal  is  adTantageoiialy  prepared  for  the  prooess 
by  healSng  it  in  an  oven  connected  with  the 
escape  fine  for  the  flames,  into  the  chimney.  It 
is  in  pieces  less  tiian  28  lbs.  weight  each,  and  is 
thrown  in  in  a  charge  for  a  siogle  fomaoe  of 
860  to  600  lbs.,  and  double  the  quantity  in  a 
double  fomace.  The  doors  are  then  tightly 
dosed,  and  so  kept  while  the  Are  is  m'ged  for 
10  to  16  minutes.  The  pieces  having  then  at- 
tained a  bright  red  heat,  the  workman  throngh 
the  working  hole  in  the  door  adjusts  them  with 
an  iron  bar,  so  that  they  may  acquire  a  uni* 
form  temperature.  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
they  arrive  at  a  condition  in  which  they  may  be 
broken  into  small  fragments,  which  is  effected 
by  the  use  of  the  bar  wosking  through  a  hole 
in  the  door.  When  these  fragments  are  about 
to  melt,  the  damper  is  lowered  and  water  is 
thrown  in,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  ooolihg  the  charge.  Instead  of  wa- 
ter alone,  pulverized  magnetic  or  other  rich  iron 
ore,  or  scales,  or  cinder  from  the  rolls  or  ham- 
mer, may  be  added.  The  puddler  stirs  the  iron 
one  way  and  the  other,  breaking  up  any  lumps 
which  may  remain,  and  continues  to  throw  m 
water  and  scales  upon  those  portions  which  are 
on  tiie  point  of  melting,  and  this  he  does  until 
the' cast  iron  is  reduced  to  a  pulverulent  state. 
He  then  graduaDy  raises  the  oamper  at  the  top 
<rf  tiie  chimney  and  increases  the  heat,  stirrinff 
the  iron,  which  he  does  not  allow  to  melt,  and 
continues  the  operation  until  the  iron  assumes 
the  diaracteristics  of  wrought  iron,  which  the 
workman  calls  ^'  coming  to  nature."  The  heat 
is  then  still  fhrther  increased,  and  the  nasty 
metal  is  worked  by  the  bar  or  ringer  into  baUs. 
This  is  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  operation, 
and  requires  the  greatest  skill,  to  separate  the 
fully  reduced  from  the  raw  metal,  and  to  avdd 
too  large  agglomerations.  The  balls  are  12  to 
16  inches  in  diameter  and  70  to  100  lbs.  weight 
each,  and  are  formed  by  gradual  gathering  up 
and  pressing  together  of  tiie  reduced  partides. 
very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  snowball  is 
rolled  up  and  pressed  into  a  solid  mass.  As 
eacdi  one  is  formed  the  puddler  lays  it  up  against 
the  bridge  to  protect  it  from  the  ozidi2ing  ao- 
tton  of  the  flame,  and  to  afford  room  for  the 
formation  of  other  balls  in  the  same  manner. 
After  the  metal  is  entirely  made  up  into  balls, 
the  furnace  is  closed  for  a  few  minutes  to  give 
them  all  a  thorough  heat.  After  this  the  charg- 
ing door  is  raised  and  the  balls  are  taken  out 
one  after  another,  and  dragged  by  the  tongs  or 
brought  by  an  iron  hand  carriage  or  a  swin^g 
crane  to  the  hammer  or  squeezer.  Yarious 
modes  of  puddling  are  practised.  One  which 
differs  the  most  from  that  just  described  is 
known  as  the  boiling  process.  In  this  the 
scales,  ore,  or  cinder,  in  the  proportion  some- 
times of  60  per  cent:,  are  charged  with  the  pig 
iron,  and  the  flre  is  kept  up  without  check, 
melting  the  mixture,  no  scales  nor  water  being 
introduced  to  cool  the  metal  and  bring  it  to  a 
pulverulent  state,  as  in  the  other  process.  The 
same  method  of  working  the  charge  with  the 


bar  is  practised,  unlii  the  iron  begins  to  come 
to  nature.  *  At  this. time  the  cinders  swell  up 
and  boil  so. as  to  fill. the  hearth  and  sometimes 
flow  out  of  the  door.  For  this  reason,  in  order 
that  the  boiling  process  may  have  full  scope, 
the  hearth  is  made,  considerably  deeper  than  in 
the  ordinary  puddling  .furnace.  As  the  iron  be- 
comes refined,  the  boiling  subades,  and  the  cin- 
ders settie  down'. .  When  the  refining  is  com- 
plete, the  iron  has  lost  its  liquidity  and  collects 
together  in  lumps  of  a  brimant  white  heat 
These  the  puddler  turns  about  to  expose  all  parts 
successively  to  the  flame,  and  cuts  them  apart, 
so  that  all  portions  shall  be  completely  remied, 
alter  which  he  forms  the  metal  into  balls  as  be- 
fore described.  The  boiling  motion  is  caused 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  the  iron, 
and  the  escape  of  the  gases  thus  formed,  which 
bum  with  a  blue  flame  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the 
metal.  The  puddling  operation  requires  from 
1^  to  nearly;4  hours,  according  to  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  metal  charged ;  tihe  longest 
time  is  when  the  boilinjor  process  is  adopted. 
The  iron  in  the  puddling  loses  its  carbon  and  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  other  impurities, 
as  silicon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  dec,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  p^  iron  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  process  has  been  conducted.  A  poiv 
tion  of  the  iron  is  also  oxidized,  forming  the 
basis  of  the  cinder.  All  wrought  iron  of  com- 
merce retains  a  trace  of  carbon,  which,  so  fur 
fkt>m  being  ii^jurious,  is  believed  to  render  iron 
better  adapted  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  to- 
tal loss  of  wei^t,  including  that  which  occurs 
afterward  under  the  hammer,  is  sometimes 
averaged  at  16  per  cent.  When  anthracite  is 
employed  for  fuel,  its  consumption  is  from  1,700 
to  2,240  lbs.  for  the  ton  of  rough  bars.  Beside 
the  materials  named,  which  are  employed  in 
puddling,  scrap  iron  is  profitably  used  when 
procured  at  low  prices.  It  is!  cut  up  in  small 
pieces  and  thrown  in,  60  or  76  lbs.  at  a  time, 
just  before  the  iron  is  ready  for  balling.  The 
practice  of  working  rich  magnetic  ores  in  con- 
siderable quantities  is  of  American  introduction, 
and  is  generally  adopted  in  the  United  States, 
improving  the  quality  of  the  product  and  dimin- 
ishing the  time  of  the  process;  in  many  cases 
also  it  entirely  compensates  for  the  waste.  In 
the  use  of  inferior  pig  iron  the  quality  of  the 
product  is  improved  by  subjecting  the  whole  oi 
a  part  of  the  pig  iron  to  a  previous  fusion  in 
what  is  known  as  a  finery  fire.  In  this  the  fuel 
is  thrown  in  upon  the  chaive  of  pig  metal  and 
cinders.  The  combustion  is  maintained  by  a 
blast'  directed  through  a  tuyere  pointing  down 
through  the  cinder  upon  the  iron.  After  the 
metal  has  been  some  time  subjected  to  this  pro^ 
cess,  it  is  drawn  off  in  a  melted  state  and  run 
into  plates  called  plate  metal  or  fine  metal,  a 
product  intermediate  between  pig  and  malleable 
iron.  Silicon  and  phosphorus  are  removed,  and 
thus  the  iron  is  refined,  the  proportion  of  car^ 
bon  not  being  sennbly  reducea.  Befining  is 
littie  practised  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Eng- 
land, where  fuel  is  not  so  much  of  an  object 
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and  the  pig  iron  naed  is  often  of  poor  qndity, 
it  is  more  common*  Yoriooa  other  modifica- 
tions of  tiie  puddling  process  are  in  use.  In 
some  fbmaces  jets  of  lur  are  blown  in  over  the 
fire  bridge  wall,  effecting  more  perfect  con- 
sumption of  the  gaseS)  and  hastening  the  oper- 
ation. At  the  Bolton  iron  works  in  England 
a  method  of  pnddlioff  patented  bjr  Mr.  James 
Nasmjth  is  in  use,  which  is  highly  spoken  ofl 
A  Jet  of  steam  at  about  6  lbs.  pressure  is  dis- 
charged by  a  pipe  in  the  hands  of  the  work- 
man dlrectlj  into  the  iron  as  soon  as  it  has 
melted,  and  the  nozzle  bent  down  is  stirred 
about  in  the  iron,  distributing  the  steam  in  all 
portions  of  it.  In  6  to  8  minutes  the  mass 
thickens,  the  pipe  is  withdrawn,  and  the  opera* 
tion  is  finished^  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  esti* 
mated  that  from  ID  to  16  minutes  of  the  hottest 
and  most  seyere  nortion  of  the  work  are  sayed 
by  this  method,  tne  philosophy  of  which  is  al* 
ready  explained  in  noticing  liie  use  of  water. 
Puddling  fiimaces  are  sometimes  arranged  so 
as  to  receive  the  crude  iron  directly  from  the 
blast  furnace,  thus  making  a  considerable  sav- 
ing in  fuel. — The  operations  that  succeed  the 
puddling,  by  which  tne  balls  are  converted  into 
oars,  rails,  d^.,  are  of  a  mechanical  character. 
Under  the  hammer  or  in  the  squeezer  which 
compresses  them,  the  omder  is  forced  out,  and 
they  are  reduced  into  elongated  blocks  called 
puddlers*  blooms.  The  process  is  called  shin- 
gling. In  the  squeezer  they  are  compressed  as 
between  the  jaws  of  an  immense  vice,  which 
opens  and  shuts  as  worked  by  an  eccentric  or 
by  cranks.  In  the  squeezer  invented  by  Mr. 
Henry  Burden,  which  is  generally  used  in  the 
United  States,  the  ball  is  rolled  around  and 
most  thoroughly  squeezed,  as  it  is  drawn  in  by 
the  serrated  face  of  an  upright  iron  cylinder, 
made  to  revolve  within  an  eccentric  cast  iron 
shell,  also  furnished  with  a  serrated  face  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  cylinder,  and  with  an  ap- 
erture left  open  for  introducing  the  ball  between 
them.  Their  centres  not  being  the  same,  the 
ball  as  it  is  carried  round  is  made  to  pass  through 
the  narrowing  space,  till  it  is  finally  thrown  out 
as  it  arrives  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aperture 
or  break  in  the  outer  circle.  In  one  invented 
by  Mr.  Winslow  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  ball  reposes 
upon  two  parallel  rollers  and  is  squeezed  by  the 
revolution  of  an  eccentric  cam,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  ends  of  the  blooms  are  upset  by  a 
spring  hammer.  The  English  employ  a  much 
more  complicated  squeezing  machine,  known  as 
Brown's  bloom  squeezer.  By  thorough  hammer- 
ing and  rolling  the  quality  of  the  iron  is  mate- 
rially improved,  being  made  more  dense  and  uni- 
form in  texture.  When  the  puddlers*  ball  has 
been  shingled  into  a  bloom,  it  is  taken  to  the 
roughing  rolls  to  be  drawn  down.  In  some  Euro- 
pean countries  peculiar  forms  of  rolls  with  flat 
faces  aroused  instead  of  hammers  and  squeezers ; 
but  in  these  the  iron  cannot  be  so  thoroughly 
compressed,  and  they  are  also  objectionable  on 
account  of  the  edges  of  the  bars  becoming  very 
rough  and  hence  causing  much  waste.    The 


roughing  rolls  in  common  use  in  ths  Unilied 
States  are  so  constructed  as  to  leave  b^een 
the  pair  of  cast  iron  cylinders,  made  to  rerolTe 
close  together  and  one  above  the  other,  Iokd^ 
shaped  openings,  throng  which  as  the  Uocsb 
is  drawn  it  is  elongated,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  edges  are  kept  even,  and  the  bloom  in  good 
shape  for  making  round,  flat,  or  square  hm. 
To  reduce  bars  from  6  inches  to  1  inch  aqntre, 
they  should  be  passed,  if  of  hard  iron,  throogh  i 
grooves  of  gradually  dimimshing  azes;  if  tlM 
iron  is  soft,  6  may  answer.  Those  ^triijch  ate 
used  for  flat  bars  are  arranged  along  the  n^ 
each  successive  one  gaining  in  width  and  les- 
sening in  height,  or  in  the  space  between  the 
two  rolls.  Projecting  ribs  around  the  loTrer 
roll  determine  the  width  of  each  space  and  j^j 
in  corresponding  depressions  around  the  upper 
roll.  The  diameter  of  roughing  rolls  is  {rem  18 
to  20  inches.  Different  forms  ure  given  to  the 
rolls,  according  to  the  various  shaped  bus  re- 
quired ;  some  are  very  complicated  and  demand 
much  ingenuity  in  their  construction,  likeflome 
of  those  used  for  railroad  iron.  The  iron  tnned 
out  by  the  roughing  roUs  requires  other  pro- 
ceases  to  convert  it  into  finished  bars;  it  v  apt 
to  be  hard  and  brittle,  with  many  flaws  andim* 
perfections.  The  rough  bars  are  first  cot  into 
short  lengths  by  shears  of  great  power  woriLed 
by  machinery ;  they  are  then  made  np  into 
pUe^  which  are  placed  on  tiie  hearth  of  a  *^n* 
heating  furnace,"  much  like  a  puddling  fiimace^ 
contrived  to  exclude  oxygen  as  much  as  posabn 
from  the  hearth,  as  this  causes  a  scale  upon  the 
iron.  When  softened  down  by  a  welding  heat, 
they  are  passed  through  a  train  of  rdls  of  su- 
perior construction,  called  finishing  rolls.  Id 
the  merchant  mill  a  great  variety  of  these  an 
in  use,  adapted  to  the  different  sizes  of  iron  re- 
quired. Some  are  arranged  three  togetiier,  one 
above  another,  by  whioh  the  operation  is  expe- 
dited, inasmuch  as  the  bar  is  then  rolled  as  it 
passes  each  way,  first  below  and  then  above  the 
middle  roll.  It  is  important  to  run  the  ban 
through  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid 
successive  heatings,  the  eflfect  of  which  is  to 
injure  the  metal.  Some  rolls  are  made  to  draw 
iron  down  to  i  inch  diameter ;  for  smaller  sizes 
the  rods  are  drawn  through  wire  plates.  Ilflt 
iron  for  hoops  is  rolled  down  to  f  inch  in  width 
and  ^  inch  in  thickness.  Sheet  iron  is  nassed 
under  great  pressure  through  hard  and  well  p(d- 
ished  rolls,  which  are  kept  at  a  low  temperatnn 
and  several  times  reheated.  For  thb  nee  it  is  es^ 
sential  that  both  the  fuel  and  the  iron  should  be 
entirejy  free  from  sulphur.  Charcoal  is  fonnd 
to  be  the  best  fuel,  and  superior  qualities  of 
gray  pig  make  the  best  sheets.  The  ovens  for 
reheating  are  of  peculiar  form,  specially  de- 
signed to  protect  the  iron  fh>m  the  ill  effects 
of  the  fuel  To  render  the  surfiace  of  the  sheets 
perfectly  clean  as  they  pass  into  the  roDs,  a 
scraper  is  so  adjusted  as  to  rub  hard  upon  th^ 
removing  all  scales  of  oxide  of  iron,  which 
would  irjuriously  affect  their  polish  and  color. 
It  is  only  by  such  precautions  that  the  bloe 
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color  so  mvch  prized  in  this  form  of  iron  is 
secured.  Sheets  for  tlnnmg  are  snlQected  to 
hydnuilic  pressure  hetween  two  smooth  sar* 
jQeices  of  cast  iron,  or  by  passing  them  cold 
through  rolls.  The  high  perfection  to  which 
this  process  has  been  carried  was  shown  \a 
specimens  at  the  Br^lau  exhibition  in  1862.  A 
hundred  weight  of  iron  was  made  to  cover  7,040 
square  feet,  indicating  a  thickness  of  260  leaves 
to  the  indi.  A  bookbinder  of  Breslau  exhibited 
a  book  made  of  it,  the  leaves  of  which  mi^t  be 
printed  upon,  being  as  flexible  as  paper.  Boiler 
plate  iron  is  rolled  at  dne  heat  from  a  slab  forged 
under  the  hammer,  12  to  18  inches  long,  7  to  10 
wide,  and  2  to  8  inches  thick,  heated  in  a  re- 
heating furnace  to  a  bright  red,  but  not  welding 
heat.  As  it  is  rolled  the  iron  is  repeatedly 
sprinkled  with  water,  which  chills  the  surface, 
causing  the  scale  to  fall  off.  This  will  not  do, 
however,  for  the  fine  qualities  of  sheet  iron,  in 
preparing  which  the  use  of  water  is  carefully 
avoided. — ^New  methods  of  producing  wrought 
iron  are  continually  brought  to  public  attention ; 
but  few  of  them  stand  the  test  of  use.  The  chem- 
ical changed  which  cause  the  different  kinds  of 
iron  to  pass  into  each  other  are  so  slight,  that  the 
temptation  is  very  great  to  endeavor  to  bring 
these  about  by  simpler  processes  than  those  in 
use,  or  by  forms  of  furnace  and  apparatus  that 
seem  to  experimenters  better  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  Several  of  these  new  meuiods  are  no 
doubt  worthy  of  special  notice:  but  in  their 
great  number  one  may  well  fail  to  select  the 
most  deserving.  A  method  of  improving  the 
quality  of  wrought  iron,  and  also  of  inducing 
changes  in  its  composition  by  the  introduction 
of  certain  alkaline  and  carbonaceous  fluxes  to 
the  iron  while  fbsed  in  crucibles  was  devised 
by  Prof.  A.  K.  Eaton  of  New  York,  and  has 
been  applied  on  a  large  scale  with  great  success 
to  the  production  of  superior  qualities  of  cast 
steel.  It  will  be  particularly  described  in  the 
article  Steel.  In  1866  was  patented  Besse- 
mer's  process,  which  was  expected  at  the  time 
to  make  a  complete  revolution  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  malleable  iron  and  steel,  but  which, 
though  very  promising  in  theory  and  experi- 
ment has  so  far  proved  of  little  practical  impor- 
tance. The  principle  of  it  was  to  burn  out  the 
carbon  from  the  melted  crude  pig  iron,  as  re- 
ceived from  the  blast  furnace,  by  blowing  at* 
mospheric  air  through  it,  the  chemical  operation 
evolving  the  heat  required  to  keep  the  mass  in 
fusion.  Thus  no  impure  fuel  or  gaseous  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  were  brought  in  contact 
with  the  iron,  and  the  impurities  introduced 
with  this  were  taken  up  by  the  oxide  of  iron 
generated  in  the  process,  which  formed  with 
them  a  cinder  easy  of  separation.  The  process 
was  succe^ully  tried  in  a  (wlindrical  nimace 
of  8  feet  diameter  and  6  feet  height,  lined  with 
fire  bricks.  Two  inches  above  the  bottom  were 
the  apertures  for  6  tuyeres  of  f  inch  nozzles, 
made  of  flre  clay.  On  one  side  half  way  up 
was  a  hole  for  letting  in  the  iron  from  the 
hearth  of  the  blast  furnace,  and  opposite  was 


another  hole  for  running  it  out  when  necessary. 
The  charge  was  from  one  to  6  tons,  filling  the 
cylinder  far  above  the  tuydres.  The  blast  at  a 
pressure  more  than  suflcient  to  counterbalimce 
that  of  the  colunm  of  iron,  was  let  on  as  this 
was  introduced.  Immediately  the  melted  iron 
was  thrown  into  commotion  like  boiling,  being 
dashed  about  and  shaking  with  violence  the 
fhmace  that  contained  it  flame  and  sparks 
issued  from  the  top.  The  combustion  of  the 
carbon  in  the  iron  c&used  great  increase  of  tem- 
perature, and  in  the  course  of  16  or  20  minutes 
an  immense  increase  in  the  volume  of  flame 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  carbon  chemically 
combined  with  the  iron  began  to  be  attacked. 
The  metal  frothed  up  several  inches  above  its 
former  level,  and  a  violent  eruption  of  cinder 
in  foamy  masses  took  place,  continuing  several 
minutes.  As  this  subsided,  a  steady  and  power- 
tai  flame  succeeded  to  the  shower  of  sparks  and 
cinders  which  always  accompanied  the  boil. 
The  oxide  of  iron  generated  immediately  acted 
as  a  solvent  of  the  earthy  impurities,  separating 
them  from  their  combination  with  the  metal, 
and  the  volatile  imparities  were  expelled  by  the 
powerful  heat  as  well  as  by  their  affinity  for 
the  oxygen  presented  to  them.  In  4  trials  the 
average  loss  of  weight  was  found  to  be  12^  per 
cent.,  which  would  be  increased  perhaps  to  18 
per  cent,  in  passing  the  iron  through  the  rolls, 
but  might  again  be  reduced  by  treating  with 
carbonaceous  gases  or  fluxes  the  rich  oxides 
Arown  out  dnriflg  the  boil,  which  contained 
numerous  grains  of  metallic  iron  taken  up  me- 
chanically by  the  dnders.  The  disappearance 
of  the  flame  indicated  the  complete  combustion 
of  the  carbon  and  the  proper  time  to  draw  off 
the  melted  metallic  iron.  This  was  received 
into  ingot  moulds,  free  from  cinder,  oxide,  and 
other  extraneous  matter,  and  ready  at  once 
for  the  hammer  or  the  rolls.  Mr.  Bessemer 
remarks:  "It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  a 
smgle  process,  requiring  no  manipulation  or 
particular  skill,  and  wiUi  only  one  workman, 
from  8  to  6  tons  of  crude  iron  pass  into  the  con- 
dition of  several  piles  of  malleable  iron  in  from 
80  to  86  minutes,  with  the  expenditure  of  about 
i  part  of  the  blast  now  used  in  a  finery  furnace 
with  an  equal  charge  of  iron,  and  with  the  con- 
sumption of  no  other  tael  than  is  contained  in 
the  crude  iron."  Th^  amount  of  heat  disengaged 
during  this  operation  was  very  extraordinary, 
and  we  surplus  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
remelt  all  the  waste  pieces  of  metal  and  convert 
them  into  ingots  of  the  same  quality  with  the 
restb  An  analysis  of  some  of  the  iron,  however, 
shows  that  phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  not  en- 
tirely expelled.  It  gave  the  following  result : 
iron  98.90;  carbon  0.06;  sulphur  0.16;  phos- 
phorus 1.08.  Other  difficulties  were  experienced 
or  apprehended  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  time 
of  drawinff  off  the  metal — ^too  short  exposure  to 
the  air  failing  to  decarbonize  and  purify  the 
crude  metal,  and  too  long  exposure  rendering  it 
liable  to  be  attacked  at  the  excessively  high 
temperature  by  the  oxygen  of  the  blast^  pro- 
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dacing  the  condition  commonly  called  burnt 
The  failore  of  the  process,  so  far  as  the  mann- 
facture  of  malleable  iron  is  concerned,  is  in  re- 
ality to  be  attributed  to  the  combustion  of  the 
iron  itself.  It  is  this  that  produces  the  high 
temperature  obserred,  and  causes  a  waste  of 
the  metal  ruinous  to  the  economy  of  the  opera- 
tion. It  would  seem,  however,  from  some  re* 
cent  notices  in  the  Annale$  de$  mtTMS,  that  it  is 
successfully  applied  in  London  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel. — Small  artides  of  cast  iron  are 
converted  into  malleable  iron  by  subjecting 
them  to  red  heat  continued  for  severid  days^ 
while  they  are  buried  in  oxide  of  iron,  which 
may  be  either  scales  of  iron  rust  or  pulverized 
specular  iron  ore.  The  oxide  gradually  yidds 
its  oxygen  to  the  carbon  of  the  cast  iron,  and 
this  is  rendered  malleable.  Numerous  articles 
are  thus  first  cast  which  could  not  be  used  in  a 
brittle  state,  such  as  buckles  and  mountings 
for  harness,  butts  for  doors.  Joints  for  gas  pipes, 
&c.  The  material,  as  it  becomes  deoxidized, 
prevents  the  contact  of  fresh  portions  of  oxide 
with  the  cast  iron,  and  the  operation  is  conse- 
quently impeded.  An  ingenious  method  of 
avoiding  this  difficulty  has  been  devised  by 
Prof.  A.  K.  Eaton,  and  put  in  successful  prac- 
tice. He  substitutes  an  oxide  of  a  volatile 
metal,  as  zinc,  which  being  reduced  leaves  no- 
thing fixed,  while  the  vapor  which  arises  is  con- 
densed and  the  metal  is.  obtained.  Thus  zinc 
ore  is  reduced  and  malleable  castings  are  nro- 
duced  by  the  same  operati(Xn,  and  insteaa  of 
occupying  from  one  to  two  weeks  the  process 
IS  completed  in  12  hours.  IIL  Statzstios.  Of 
all  the  iron  produced  in  the  world,  Great  Britain 
furnishes  more  than  one  half.  Previous  to  the 
year  1740  the  production  of  that  country  had 
amounted  to  180,000  tons  per  annum.  This  was 
all  made  with  charcoal  for  fuel,  but  in  1740  the 
supply  of  this  had  become  so  exhausted  that  the 
production  of  iron  had  fallen  to  17,860  tons  per 
annum.  The  number  of  furnaces  was  59,  each 
one  consequently  makine  an.  ayerage  yield  of 
only  about  294  tons.  Coke  being  soon  i^r  in- 
troduced, the  total  production  in  1788  had  risen 
to  68,800  tons,  of  which  only  14,600  tons  were 
made  with  charcoal.  In  1796  the  total  produc- 
tion wa^  124,879  tons,  each  furnace  making  1,082 
tons;  in  180P  it  was  180,000  tons ;  and  in  1806 
the  production  was  258,206  tons,  each  furnace 
averaging  1,546  tons  per  annum,  and  the  best 
piaking  2,615  tons.  The  uses  of  iron  had  greatly 
increased  with  the  facilities  for  its  production, 
and  the  quantity,  consumed  per  head  of  popula- 
tion was  40  lbs.  in  place  of  only  15  lbs.  in  1740. 
The  progress  of  the  manufacture  is  shown  by 
the  following  number  of  tons  produced  for  the 
years  named: 


TMua.  ToBi. 

1818 800,000 

1830  (Muflbet) 400,000 

1328  (official) 452,066 

1886 68i;86T 

1887  C*  Encyc  Brit.")  6»0,600 

1880. : :  678,417 

1888(I)r.  Cloland)...   700,000 
1886 1,000,000 


Tean.  Tom. 

1889 1,M8,781 

1840 ym^ 

1846 1,619,600 

1847  (oflBcial) 1,999,608 

1862 2,701,000 

1854(TrarM) 8,686,906 

1865        «       4,899,886 


The  number  of  fbmaoes  in  1854  was  599,  ^ 
average  annual  product  of  each  6,000  tons,  and 
the  total  value  of  the  product  was  rated  at 
$125,000,000.  The  following  table,  made  up 
from  the  mining  records,  and  published  for  the 
museum  of  practical  geology,  London,  shows 
how  this  production  was  distributed  throng 
Great  Britain  in  1864.  The  total  product « 
rated  somewhat  less  than  by  Truran,  as  given 
above : 


■nd 


Birouun: 

KortiiiimberlAnd,  Burbam, 
TorkaUn,. , 

Derb/Bhire 

LaneMhlre  and  CamberiAiid. . . . , 

Staffordshire 

Bhropahiro 

01oao6ttex8h!re 

Walbb: 

Flintihlre  and  Desbiffhahlre.. . . . , 

Glamorfpnahire,  antnraeite 

Olamoinnshiro  and  Monmouth' 

ahlr«,  Ditnminoiu 

Bootlazid: 

Aynhlre 

Lanarinhlro 

Other  omnties 


S 


n 


r 


«a.4M 

ll7<SfiO 


647,«00 

134^ 

21,999 

1790,000 


.n,(Mi 


Total 228   784  556    8>0SMa 

Truran's  estimate  for  1855  is  as  follows : 


Boath  Wales 

**  anthracite 

Dean  Forest,  N.  Wales,  and  Lancashire 

Boath  Btsffordshire 

North  Staffordshire 

Derbyshire 

Bhrdpfthire 

Torkshire 

Northnmberland ^ 

Scotland 


Total. 


746 


ill 


118 
79 
67 
108 
104 
101 
86 
7% 
1^ 
145 


118 


U0tt,776 
188LS99 
11A.40 
a4S,9M 
ltt.961 
158,069 
151,190 
116.481 
541^W 


\im^s» 


The  production  of  all  countries  for  the 
period  has  been  estimated  as  follows : 


Bnssia. 900,000 

Sweden 150;0N 

YarioDs  Ger.  atatn..  lOQiOOO 

United  States TSOuOOi 

Other  conntrlea aoo,<»6 


Great  Britain 8,585,906 

Francfc. 760,000 

Prossla 800,000! 

Austria 250,000 

Belgium 900,000  1 

Total 6^685,906 

— ^The  statistics  of  the  iron  manufacture  of  the 
United  States  have  been  very  imperfecUy  cd- 
lected  and  preserved.  In  the  census  returns  it 
was  generally  the  case  that  no  discriininatioo 
was  made  between  the  different  kinds  of  fur- 
naces and  forges,  whether  they  worked  the  ores 
into  pig  metal  or  malleable  iron,  or  were  em- 
ployed in  the  secondary  operations  of  remelting 
or  puddling.  The  establishments  of  these  vari- 
ous kinds  all  worked  independently,  making  no 
returns  of  their  operations;  and  Uie  extrente 
fluctuations  to  which  the  business  was  snl^^cted 
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also  added  to  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  aooa- 
rate  results.  In  1850  the  association  of  iron 
manu&cturera,  organized  at  Philadelphia,  made 
tibe  first  systematic  attempts  to  obtam  full  and 
exact  accounts  of  the  production  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  These  were  collected  by  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  0.  E.  Smith,  and  published  together 
with  papers  by  other  members  of  the  afisociation 
on  the  cost  of  making  iron,  &c.,  in  a  small  vol- 
ume. In  1856  the  American  iron  association  un- 
dertook the  task  of  extending  these  researches 
throughout  the  Union,  and  obtained  authentic 
statistics  of  the  manufacture  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  the  preceding  8  years,  including 
returns  from  882  blast  furnaces,  488  forges,  and 
225  rolling  mills  in  the  United  States.  The  data 
collected,  chiefly  by  Mr.  J,  P.  Lesley,  secretary 
of  the  association,  and  compiled  by  him  and  Mr. 
Obarles  E.  Smitli,  treasurer,  were  published  in 
the  papers  of  the  association.  The  results  given 
below  are  from  this  source.  The  field  of  pro- 
duction was  found  to  naturally  divide  itself  into 
10  or  more  geographical  iron  centres,  irrespec- 
tive of  state  lines,  which  are  here  presented, 
although  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  dass  the 
production  by  states  and  portions  of  states,  with 
subdivisions  expressive  of  the  various  sorts  of 
furnaces  and  forges.  The  centres  referred  to 
are  thus  arranged :  1.  K  New  York,  formerly 
including  Vermont,  using  magnetic  and  specu- 
lar ores,  with  40  bloomaries  and  a  few  blast 
furnaces,  8  of  which  in  1856  were  anthracite. 
[In  this  grouping  no  place  seems  to  have  been 
provided  for  the  7  or  8  blast  furnaces  of  the 
Oneida  lake  fossil  ore  region,  which  is  reidly 
another  special  district.  %ut  it  is  believed  the 
production  of  pig  iron  of  this  district  is  included 
in  making  up  the  aggregate.]  2.  The  highland 
belt,  extending  S.  from  the  Vermont  line  through 
W.  Massachusetts  and  GonnecUout,  including 
the  fbrnaces  of  the  Hudson  river  and  N.  Kew 
Jersey  to  the  Delaware  river,  with  44  char- 
coal and  22  anthracite  furnaces  and  60  forges, 
using  hematite  and  magnetic  ores.  8.  E.  Penn- 
sylvania and  N.  E.  Maryland,  with  98  anthra- 
cite furnaces,  108  charcoal  furnaces,  and  117 
forges;  none  of  the  last,  however,  are  for  re- 
ducing the  ores.  This  great  district  is  itself 
divisible  into  several,  some  of  which  use  mag- 
netic, some  hematite,  and  some  fossil  ores.  4.  N. 
W.  Virginia  and  S.  "W.  Pennsylvania  form  a  dis- 
tinct district  on  the  E.  outcrop  of  the  lower  coal 
measures,  with  42  charcoal  and  coke  furnaces 
and  2  or  8  forges  using  the  carbonates  of  iron ; 
it  includes  the  recently  constructed  Oambria 
works,  which  have  greatly  increased  its  product. 
5.  K  W.  Pennsylvania  and  N.  E.  Ohio,  with 
68  furnaces,  using  the  ores  of  the  northern  out- 
crop of  the  lower  coal  measures.  The  charcoal 
furnaces  of  this  region  are  all  going  out,  and 
the  coke  and  raw  bituminous  coal  furnaces  are 
increasing  in  number,  size,  and  efficiency.  All 
the  forging  of  this  region  is  done  by  the  rolling 
mills  and  workshops  of  Pittsburg  and  other 
centres  of  trade  upon  the  Ohio  waters.  6.  The 
Hanging  Bock  or  Ironton  region  is  a  belt  15  m. 
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wide  and  100  m.  long,  occupying  each  side  of 
the  Ohio  river,  and  having  45  fhmaces  in  Ohio 
and  17  in  Kentucky.  Its  ores  are  from  the 
lower  coal  measures,  and  at  its  K.  end  bitu- 
minous coal  is  beginning  to  be  used  for  fuel. 
7.  The  old  manufacturing  region  of  middle  and 
E./ Virginia  is  a  prolongation  southward  of 
the  E.  Pennsylvania,  with  the  same  ores,  but 
using  charcoal  exclusively  as  fhel.  Chi  the 
E.  of  the  Blue  Bidge  were  16  famaces  (only 
one  of  whidi  remains  in  blast),  and  on  the  W. 
80.  There  are  85  forges.  8.  N.  £.  Tennessee 
and  N.  W.  North  Oarolina  have  9  furnaces  and 
41  bloomary  forces  in  a  compact  area,  using 
the  hematite  and  magnetic  ores  of  the  high- 
land range.  Along  the  base  of  ^e  Cumberland 
mountains  6  furnaces  and  14  forges  use  the 
Dyestone  fossil  (upper  siluriau)  ore.  In  the  S. 
"W.  comer  of  North  Oarolina  are  5  forges ;  and 
through  the  middle  of  the  state  runs  a  belt  of 
5  furnaces  and  27  forges.  A  few  more  are  in 
the  AUatoona  re^on  of  Georgia.  The  whole 
country  possesses  incalculable  resources  for  iron 
making,  and  must  become  at  some  distant  day 
one  of  the  sreat  centres.  9.  In  W.  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  around  Clarksville  and  Eddy- 
ville,  lies  the  principal,  and  at  present  only  im- 
portant region  of  the  far  West ;  it  contains  45 
furnaces  and  some  forses.  10.  In  Missouri  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  Iron  mountun 
district,  with  7  fhmaces,  using  the  specular  oree 
and  hematites.  The  region  about  the  Ironmoun- 
tain  and  Pilot  Knob  must' become  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  when  supplied  with  coals  f^om  W. 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  The  Lake  Superior  iron 
region  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  centre, 
supplying  already  many  furnaces  in  Ohio  and 
southern  Michigan,  and  also  three  in  the  region 
itself,  beside  many  bloomary  fires.  Hie  fol&w- 
ing  table  exhibits  the  distribution  of  the  works 
through  the  several  states  in  1858  in  operation 
and  abandoned : 
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1 

14 

6 
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NewTork 

14 

29 
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1 

8 

11 
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12 

48 
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10 
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Pennsylvania... 

98 
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1 

8 
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44 

91 
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6 
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8 

88 
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Georgia. 
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4 

9 
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Tenneasco 

41 

88 
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9 

8 

8 
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Kentucky 

80 

17 
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Ohio..... 
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Indiana 
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9 
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8 

6 
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Arkansas 
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4^ 
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-272 

208 

85 

188 

64 

810 

15 
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The  prodacdoB  of  pig  iron  of  different  kinds  for 
1854^  1856,  and  1856,  in  tons,  as  distrilmted  in 
different  districts,  was  as  follows : 


F««L 


AnthradU 

M 

Cbftreoal  and  ookie 


Obsfooal. 


Oharooal  and  ooka 

M  M 

M  H 

Cbsreoal 


DlMrieli. 


PenntrlTania , 

Ootof  PenuylTsnlA , 

8.  Ohio 

E.  KentQcky 

W.  PAoaylranla 

N.Ohio 

EL  PennsylTMiU 

W.  ToDDCflMe , 

W.  Kentaokj 

8.  Indiana 

aininoia 

S.  W.  PennaTWanU 

N.  W.  Ylrglttla. 

Marrland 

KofttaeHadaon 

N.  and  W,  Naw  York 

Mlaaoori 

8.  Now  York  and  N.  New  Jeney. 

E.  and  Middle  Yirslnla 

North  and  Boath  Carolina 

OeorgiA 

B.  Tenneaaee  and  Alatmina ....... 

Michigan 

Wiaoonaln , 


Total  prodqcUon  of  pig  metal  in  the  United  Btatea.. 


BC061 
88,989 

T8,987 
11,889 

87^918 

18,888 

1,400 

ItfiOO^ 

11,068 

1.960 


1,880) 
8,891} 
1,846  j 


908,606 
99,007 

79,010 

90,816 
08,784 

68,064 

18^ 

86.668 

80,480 
19,197 

7,601 
18,486 

6,880 

6,066' 
890 


784,888 


47,988 

16,180 

60,988 

9,986 

88^688 

18.664 

1,600 

1,000 

18,817 

8,848 


},880) 
8,T16} 
1,616 


866,886 
87,779 

64,168 
69,^4 


60|947 
80,880 


88,886 

19,786 

10,181 

7,901 

6,986 

6,061 

980 


788,978 


n,an 

0^73 


70,4001 
81,661 
69,667 
17/B6 

89^itt 

14,909 

1,800 

1^ 

89^400 

1,467 


....     njv 

....       l&Sfl 

....     lfl,l« 

....        fi,» 
1,968) 
8,807} 
8,981) 


t^ 


Increase  of  production  from  1854  to  1855,  4,- 
140  tons,  or  6  per  cent ;  from  1855  to  1856, 
83,880  tons,  or  11  per  cent ;  from  1854  to  1856, 
88,020  tons,  or  12  per  cent.  Of  the  812,917 
tons  of  pig  iron  prodaced  in  1856,  it  is  comput- 
ed that  62,825  tons  were  consumed  by  the  forges, 
428,428  by  the  rolling  mills,  and  887,154  by  the 
ibunderies.  Whatever  discrepancies  are  obeerv- 
ed  in  comparing  the  tables  which  follow  with 
the  preceding  ones  are  due  to  the  interral  of  2 
years  between  their  dates,  as  explained  in  the 
report  The  first  series  specifies  the  number  of 
works  running,  or  in  running  order,  in  the  sev- 
eral states  in  1856,  with  the  quantities  of  pig 
iron  of  different  kinds  produced,  arranged  as 
follows  :  1,  anthracite ;  2,  coke ;  8,  raw  bitu- 
minous coal ;  4,  charcoal ;  5,  blooms  and  bars 
made  direct  fW>m  the  ore. 


Bronght  forward  . 

YirginU 

North  Caroiln* 

South  CaroUnn. 

Georgia 


Tenneaaee  . 
KentnckT . 
Ohio....... 

Indians . . . . 

lUlnoU  .... 

Miohigan  .. 
Mlaaouri . . . 


Total  charcoal . 


Total  pig., 


1.  Maaaaehnaetta. 
Conneotieat. . . , 
New  York... 
New  JerMj.... 
Pcnnavlvania . , 
Marylnnd 


Total  anthracite . 


8.  Pennsrlrania . 
Maryland 


Total  ooke. 


1  PennaTlTanU., 
Ohio 


Total  bltomlnona . 


4.  Maine 

New  Hampahire  , 

Vermont 

Maananhnnctta  . . . 
Conneotieat ...!. 

New  York 

New  Jenej 

PennaTlyania 

Maryland 


Oarried  forward. 


Par-    PradMl, 


181 


887 


8,448 

47^867 

96,117 

806,978 

10,790 


6i  Yermont , 

NewYork , 

NewJeney 

North  Carolina. , 
SonCh  Carolinn. . 

Qeorgia , 

Alabiuna , 

Tenneaaee 


Total  blooms  and  bars  direct 

Grand  total  production  of  Iron  from  the  ore 


Fw^iPitfat, 


ss7|  mis 

89       liti 


450 
1^ 
i^ 
l» 
tS,47l 
KM 

1(^1S 
8^ 


416     mBi 


sm 


804 


161 

18,TH 

4» 


mjs» 


89,988 
4,098 


44,481 

8.417 
1«,6M 


88,078 
8,100 

^480 

8,664 
18,878 

ai,n4 

8,100 
98,154 
88,470 


178,488 


The  average  value  of  anthracite  iron  at  PbOi* 
delphia  in  1856  was  $25  per  ton,  making  the 
product  ai  that  year  equal  to  $9,862,725;  ia 
1858,  $20— $7,890,180 ;  of  coke  in  1856,  $85- 
$1,112,025,  and  in  1858,  $21— $984,101 ;  of 
bituminous  in  1856.  $25— $626,825,  and  in  \^ 
$21— $526,533 ;  of  charcoal  in  1856,  $30-41 V 
465,620,  and  in  1858,  $24— $8,892,496 ;  d 
blooms  and  bars  in  1856,  $50— $1,081,650,  tfd 
in  1858,  $37.50— $811,237.  Total  valoe  of  the 
product  o£  1856  at  the  prices  of  that  year,  $21- 
148,845 ;  at  those  of  1858,  $18,554^547.  Of 
the  production  of  blooms  and  ban  direct  from 
the  ore,  21,633  tons  connsted  of  the  lonner,  ind 
7,000  tons  of  the  latter.  The  largest  nuvlct 
for  this  variety  of  iron  is  Troy,  N.  Y.  n» 
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qnantity  of  iron  of  all  kinds  need  in  every  form 
of  domestic  manufacture  is  estimated  as  fol- 
lows for  the  year  1856 : 


Total  prodnet  of  tlM  mines 

Beotoh  pig  Imported  Ibrlbmideries. . . 
Boiled  And  hammered  iron  imported.  .98^ 
Scrap  imported 10,820 

Estimated  old  rails  r«worked 101,000 

Scnqi  oolleeted  and  sold 25,000 


841,550  tons. 


808,998 


185,000 


Grand  total  of  iron  consumed 1,880/^8    * 

The  following  table  presents  the  rolling  mills 
and  their  operations  for  185G : 


BtatM. 

i 

tOM. 

Maine 

1 
1 

4,500 
600 

Vermont 

Ifassaohnsetts^ 

10 

6&,208 

8 

4.475 

Connecticut... 

5 

6,750 

New  York 

18 

65,173 

New  Jersey.... 

10 

88^ 

Pennsylvania.. 

01 

®*il?J 

Delaware 

4 

2.911 

Maryland 

VirgUda 

18 

19 

14,812 
86,855 

Nortli  Carolina. 

1 

215 

Boath  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Tennessee , 

Koncucky , 

OWo 

Indiana*. 

Illinoto« 

Michigan 

Missouri 

ToUl 


809 


1,810 
900 

8,680 
16,865 
80,980 


1,848 
4.480 


498,081 


The  rolled  and  hammered  iron  obtained  from 
all  sources,  and  consiimed  in  the  United  States 
in  1856,  consisted  of  the  following  items : 


DooMtlis 
pr0d'et,tMM. 

IiBporM, 

tflU. 

taM. 

Sails                             .    .. 

81,462 

885,485) 

81,000  f 

167,400 
15,068 

115,822 

809Jd5 

Boiler  and  sheet 

58,692 

Nails  (8.645  mschines). 

Bar,  rod,  band,  and  hoop 

Hammered  hars  and  ahapesi. . 

81,468 
872,247 

Totsl 

519,061 

296,875 

817,856 

The  valae  of  the  products  of  the  manufacture 
of  domestic  iron  is  thus  given  at  the  prices  cur- 
rent in  1856 : 

Foondery  pifr 802,154  tons,  ^  $27,  $8,156^168 

**        cold  blsst  charcoal 

iron  for  ear  wheels,  dec...    86.000  <"  ^   86,    1,885,000 

Bsils 148,565  »  S    68,    8,980,965 

Boiler  and  sheet 88,689  *«  S  ISO,    4.686,680 

Nails 81,462  »  S    84,    6,848,806 

Bar,  rod,  hoop,  and  band....  28^425  <*  S    65,15,808,685 

Hammerediron 81,000  *"  ^  185,    8,68^000 

Total 857,286  "  t47,771,«86 

By  the  current  prices  of  1868  this  valuation 
would  be  reduced  to  about  $89,000,000.  The 
proportion  of  labor  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  is 
estimated  at  60  per  cent.,  of  rails  and  bar  iron 
about  66  per  cent.,  and  in  the  smaller  and  finer 
descriptions  of  iron  about  75  per  cent  The  re- 
turns of  1857,  so  far  as  collected,  exhibit  a  Mine 
off  from  1856,  and  those  of  1858,  it  is  believed, 
will  not  present  more  than  one  half  the  produc- 
tion of  1857. — ^From  the  very  voluminous  litera- 
ture of  iron  only  afew  of  the  most  important  and 
latest  works  need  be  referred  to.  Kinman  the 
Swede  in  1785  made  the  first  researches  into  the 
history  of  iron,  published  in  his  Ibndk  UUjemeU 
histaris,  which  Earsten  afterward  translated 
into  German.  This  distinguished  Prussian  trans- 
lator and  author,  in  the  successive  editions  of 
his  Bandlmch  der  MsenhHUen  Eunde  (of  which 
the  first  appeared  in  1816),  and  in  the  French 
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translations  entitled  MetaUurgie  de  fer,  has 
presented  all  of  importance  known  relative  to 
the  processes  of  manufacture  up  to  the  dates 
of  these  editions.  The  chemists  Berzelius, 
Berthier,  and  others,  have  furnished  in  their 
works  much  original  instruction  in  the  chemi- 
cal treatment  of  the  subject.  Dufr^noy,  £lie  De 
Beaumont,  Goste,  and  Peronnet,  in  their  Vap- 
age  Mltallurgique  enAngUterre  (1887-9),  fur- 
nished full  descriptions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  English  manufacture.  In  1889- 
'40  was  published  Scrivener's  "  History  of  the 
Iron  Trade."  Mushet's  papers  on  iron  and 
steel  were  collected  from  Tilloch's  "  Philosophi- 
cal Magazine,"  and  published  in  1  vol.  in  1840. 
In  1841  appeared  Walter  R.  Johnson's  "  An- 
thracite Iron,"  also  a  "Report  on  the  Manu- 
facture of  Iron,"  made  under  authority  of  the 
state  of  Maryland,  by  J.  H.  Alexander,  and  the 
edition  of  1844  contained  Samuel  Rogers's  let- 
ters on  iron  making;  in  1848,  the  TWit^  thh' 
orique  et  pratique  de  la  fabrication  du  fer 
of  B.  Valerius ;  in  1846,  the  voluminous  and 
able  treatise  of  Flachat.  Barrault,  and  P^tiet, 
entitled  TraiU  de  la  fabrication  de  la  fonte 
et  dufer;  in  1850,  Overman's  "Manufacture 
of  Iron  in  all  its  various  Branches,"  and  in  the 
same  year  the  volume  of  statistics  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  iron  masters  at  Philadelphia ;  in  1851, 
the  very  valuable  treatise  of  B.  YiJ^rius,  en- 
titled Traite  thSorique  et  pratique  de  la  fOr 
hrication  de  la  fonte;  in  1855,  "The  Iron 
Manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  theoretically  and 
practically  considered  "  by  "Wm.  Truran,  0.  E. ; 
m  1859,  "The  Iron  Manufacturer's  Guide  to 
the  Furnaces,  Forges,  and  Rolling  Mills  of  the 
United  States,"  by  J.  P.  Lesley,  secretary  of 
the  American  iron  association.  See  also  Tred- 
gold's  "Essay  on  Cast  Iron"  (1824;  with  addi- 
tions by  Hodgkinson,  1842-'6) ;  Tumbull  "  On 
Cast  Iron"  (1882).  Many  valuable  essays  upon 
iron  are  contained  in  the  numbers  of  the  Annalee 
de  ehimie  et  de  physique^  Journal  dee  minee.  Anr 
nalee  dee  minee^md  other  scientific  joum^ 

IRON  MASK.    See  Babtilb. 

IRON  MOUNTAIN,  a  remarkable  hiU  of 
specular  iron  ore  situated  on  the  S.  E.  border 
of  Washington  co..  Mo.,  about  60  m.  S.  W.  from 
St.  Genevieve,  the  nearest  point  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  The  locality  is  connected  with  St 
Louis  by  railroad.  The  hill  belongs  to  a  ridge 
of  pprphyritic  and  other  igneous  rocks,  which 
ranges  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  luong  the  E.  side  of 
Belfevue  valley,  and  forms  the  S.  W.  termina- 
tion of  a  spur  of  this  ridge.  In  its  natural  con- 
dition it  was  an  insignificant  member  of  the 
group  with  which  it  is  connected.  Its  average 
elevation  above  the  valleys  around  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Litton  in  the  state  geological  report  to  be 
288  feet)  and  the  area  it  covers  is  about  500 
acres.  As  seen  by  the  writer  in  1841,  its  shape 
was  that  of  a  low  cone :  its  sides  gently  sloping, 
with  no  outcrop  of  rock  or  ore.  and  its  surface 
covered  with  a  forest  of  oak,  tne  trees  thriving 
in  a  soil  which  was  whoUy  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  peroxide  of  iron,  comminuted  and 
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eoane  mixed  togeiber.  Oa  the  E.,  8^  aod  W. 
•ides  loose  lampe  of  the  iroQ  ore  were  scattered 
about,  and  upon  the  summit  were  loose  masses 
of  ore  weighing  many  tons  each.  Excavation 
of  the  ore  was  commenced  in  1845  on  the  W. 
side  of  Little  Iron  mountain,  a  prolongation  in 
this  direction  of  the  huger  hill.  An  open  cut 
15  feet  deep,  was  made  in  loose  ore  of  smali 
rounded  pieces  closely  packed  together,  with 
nothing  intermixed  excepting  a  little  bright  red 
ferruginous  day.  At  tne  bottom  of  tiie  cut 
was  a  bed  of  red  day.  The  ore  was  almost  pure 
peroxide,  a  little  ulica  only  being  present.  A 
small  blast  furnace  was  soon  buut  dose  to  the 
excavation,  nnoe  which  time  two  more  have 
been  added.  The  volleys  are  underlaid  with 
msffuesian  limestone  in  horizontal  strata;  this 
rock  supplies  the  fiux  for  the  furnaces.  Some 
distance,  however,  beyond  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  the  ore  b  traced  by  sinking  in  the 
valleys,  and  no  evidence  is  afforded  of  its  ^ving 
out  in  depth.  An  Artesian  well  has  been  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  152  feet  between  two  of  the 
furnaces,  and  the  last  50  feet  of  this  was  in  iron 
ore.  The  beds  passed  through  from  the  surface 
down  were  as  follows :  iron  ore  and  day,  16 
feet ;  sandstone,  S4  feet ;  magnesian  limestone, 
7i  inches;  gray  sandstone,  7i  inches;  ^^hard 
blue  rock,'^  87  feet ;  ^*  pure  iron  ore,"  5  feet ; 
norphyritic  rock,  7  feet ;  iron  ore,  50  feet  to  the 
Dottom.  Dr.  Litton  condudes  that  "  from  sur- 
face indications,  and  from  all  explorations  made, 
the  whole  Iron  mountain  seems  to  be  a  moss 
of  iron  ore."  Whether  this  prove  so,  or  other 
beds  like  those  penetrated  in  the  Artesian  well 
below  the  base  of  the  mountain  and  near  its 
margin  should  be  found  interstratified  with  beds 
of  ore,  the  quantity  convenient  to  hand  without 
mining  may  safdy  be  regarded  as  inexhaustible. 
The  ore,  being  almost  absolutely  pure  peroxide,, 
should  contain  within  a  fraction  of  70  per  cent 
of  iron ;  its  yidd  of  pig  iron,  however,  is  stated 
to  be  only  56  per  cent  The  fuel  employed  in 
1854  was  charcoal,  of  which  about  160  bushels 
was  consumed  to  the  ton  of  2,268  lbs.  Each 
furnace  then  made  an  average  yield  of  6  tons 
a  day,  but  one  of  them  has  since  turned  out  15 
tons  a  day ;  the  iron  is  chiefly  No.  2  gray  iron; 
and  the  total  production  up  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1854  had  been  about  24,600  tons.— In  the 
same  vicinity  are  other  hills  also  distinguished 
for  the  immense  bodies  of  iron  ore  they  co|i- 
tain.  The  most  noted  of  tliese  is  the  l^Qot 
Knob,  situated  6  m.  S.  of  the  Iron  mountain,  an 
isolated  conical  peak,  covering  an  area  of  860 
acres,  and  rising  very  steeplv  to  the  height  of 
580  feet  above  its  base,  which  is  587  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  railroad  at  St  Louis.  The  rock 
ledges  projecting  from  its  predpitous  sides  are 
of  slaty  silicious  character,  of  dark  gray  color, 
very  hard,  and  indined  25""  or  80°  toward  the 
S.  W.  Toward  the  top  the  rock  becomes  fer- 
ruginous, and  ledges  and  loose  blocks  of  great 
size  of  pure  iron  ore  and  mixed  ore  and  rock 
cover  the  surface.  Some  are  conglomerates  of 
quartz  and  ore,  black  or  red,  passing  in  one 


direction  into  pure  ore,  in  the  other  into  qiuitz 
rock.    At  440  feet  above  the  bsse,  ¥toe  itB 
horizontal  section  would  give  an  area  of  ibont 
58  acres,  on  the  N.  side,  is  an  exposoreof  a  bed 
of  ore  278  feet  in  length,  and  varying  from  19 
to  24  feet  in  thidcneag^  induded  in  the  ditj 
rodcs  and  dipping  with  them.    Other  pardkl 
beds  are  sua  to  occur  in  the  same  formatioD 
lower  down  the  hilL    Above  this  expoaon, 
where  the  ore  is  now  quarried,  other  beds  are 
seen  interstratified  with  the  silidous  rock  to  the 
very  summit;  and  here  it  rises  in  a  rocky  peak 
60  feet  high,  forming  a  craggy  knob,  from  wfaieh 
the  mountain  is  named.    The  rough  iron  ledga 
are  gray  without  and  covered  with  moss.  The 
ore  has  generally  a  more  slaty  structure  than 
that  of  the  Iron  mountain,  and  a  finer  grm 
Some  roecimens  present  a  micaceous  appesr- 
ance.    The  foreign  matters  intermixed  are  siii- 
ca  and  dumlna,  tiie  former  being  found  in  all 
proportions,  the  latter  up  to  about  8  per  oeot. 
The  quantity  of  very  pure  peroxide  conyenieDdj 
available  is  incalculable.    A  blast  fumaoe  com- 
menced operations  here  in  Aug.  1846,  aod  had 
produced  6,210  tons  of  pig  metal  up  to  Sept 
18,1 854.  A  second  furnace  was  completed  earij 
in  1855.    A  bloomary  with  6  fires  was  started 
in  Oct  1850,  and  had  produced  8,000  tons  of 
blooms  up  to  Nov.  15, 1854.    These  were  esti- 
mated to  cost  $80  per  tou,  the  production  and 
reheating  of  one  ton  (2,464  lbs.)  of  blooms  reqtdr* 
ing  the  consumption  of  867  bushels  of  charoosL 
Some  of  the  supplies  of  ore  for  these  works  are 
brought  from  Shepherd  mountain,  another  of 
these  extraordinary  iron  mountains,  lying  UiQ- 
S.  W.  from  the  Pilot  Knob,  and  belonging  with 
the  latter  to  the  Madison  iron  and  mining  com- 
pany.   It  is  a  hiU  rising  660  feet  above  its  base, 
which  covers  an  area  of  800  acres,  compoaedof 
porphyritic  rocks  penetrated  with  veins  or  dikes 
of  iron  ore,  which  run  in  difiTerent  directioD& 
These  ores  are  magnetic  and  specular,  and  an 
found  in  great  purity. — These  bodies  of  ironoie 
must  eventually  prove  of  immense  importaaoe 
to  the  western  states,  and  will  furnish  unlimited 
supplies  to  blast  furnaces  scattered  through  the 
coal  districts  of  those  states,  to  which  transpiv- 
tation  is  fadlitated  bv  railroads  and  narigable 
rivers.    The  ores  will  be  largely  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  which  at  the  present  tine 
is  more  cheaply  furnished  from  abroad. 

IROQUOIS,  a  group  of  American  Indians, 
originally  embracing  5  and  afterward  8  natioos, 
who  planted  themselves  in  western  New  Toit 
and  on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Ontario  aod  £n«» 
where  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Algonquin' 
Lenane.  These  nations  were  the  Mobai^ 
Oneiaas,  Onondagas,  Oayngas,  and  Senecas,  to 
whom  the  Tuscaroras  were  added  as  a  6th  na- 
tion in  1712;  in  1728  tlie  Huron  tribes  vep 
received,  and  as  an  8th  nation  the  AlgOB({oia 
Mississitfuas  from  Canada;  these  were  coDec^ 
ively  cafied  Mingoes  by  the  English.  The  Iro- 
quois confederacy  was  the  most  permanent  and 
powerfhl  of  the  savage  governments  foood  in 
iT^orth  America.  Seeing  the  other  tribes  destroy- 
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ing  themselTea  by  internal  disoordS)  the  IrognolB 
fonned  themselves  into  a  confederacy  in  which 
the  principles  of  military  glory  and  tribal  nnion 
were  carried  to  the  highest  Indian  perfection. 
They  pursued  war  and  hnnting,  bat  retnmed  to 
their  fixed  villages,  where  their  families  follow- 
ed agricnltnral  parsoits.  In  the  Iroqnois  nations 
we  see  the  action  of  the  principles  afterward 
embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Each  canton  or  tribe  was  independ- 
ent, and  each  was  bound  to  the  others  of  the 
confederacy  by  ties  of  general  interest  and  hon- 
or, very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  are  held  together ;  each 
had  a  voice  in  the  general  councils,  and  possess- 
ed A  kind  of  veto  power.  Matters  of  common 
interest  were  decided  in  a  general  meeting  of 
the  sachems  of  all  the  nations,  commonly  held 
at  Onondaga.  They  followed  the  maxim,  nsed 
by  thd  ancient  Romans,  of  encouraging  other 
nations  to  incoiporate  with  them,  and  adopted 
captive  people  into  their  confederacy ;  in  this 
way  their  strength  became  such  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  l7th  century  they  had  conquered  aU 
the  neighboring  tribes,  and  doubtless  in  a  hun- 
dred years,  had  the  whites  not  colonized  Amer- 
ica, would  have  absorbed  all  the  nations  from 
Canada  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Their  sachems 
were  constituted  by  the  general  voice  admitting 
their  courage  and  wisdom ;  they  lived  in  a  true 
Roman  simplicity,  accepting  no  salary,  disre- 
garding profit,  and  giving  away  their  share  of 
the  plunder  of  war  or  the  perquisites  of  peace; 
they  despised  every  nnwortny  action,  and 
thought  themselves  fully  rewarded  bv  the  love 
and  respect  of  the  people.  Feeling  themselves 
by  nature  and  by  their  political  system  superior 
to  other  nations^  they  possessed  a  courage  which 
made  them  the  terror  of  other  tribes ;  the  time 
has  been  when  a  single  Mohawk  was  enough 
to  put  to  flight  a  hundred  of  the  New  England 
Indians,  and  when  an  old  chief,  in  the  poorest 
ooslume,  issued  his. orders  to  tributary  nations 
with  the  unquestioned  authority  of  a  Roman 
dictator.  As  among  all  brave  nations,  woman 
was  more  respected  among  the  Iroquois  than  in 
any  other  Indian  tribes;  the  Iroquois  matrons 
possessed  a  conservative  power  in  the  state,  be- 
ing represented  in  the  public  councils,  and  ex- 
ercising a  veto  influence  in  the  declaration  of 
peace  and  war ;  this  was  certainly  very  remark- 
able in  a  government  founded  on  military  prin- 
ciples. Slavery  was  unknown  among  thenu  As 
in  other  republican  governments^  where  no 
single  person  has  power  to  compel,  the  arts  of 
persuasion  were  highly  cultivated ;  the  Iroquois 
were  celebrated  for  their  eloquence ;  in  proof 
of  this  we  need  only  mention  the  Gftynga  Lo- 
gan, the  Seneca  Red  Jacket,  the  Oneicb  Ske- 
nandoah,  and  the  Onondaga  Garangula;  the 
famous  Brandt  was  a  half-breed  Mohawk.  The 
tradition  of  Hiawatha  (a  person  of  very  great 
wisdom),  who  advised  the  union  of  the  ^*-  Five 
Nations"  at  the  Onondaga  council  fire,  is  ffiven 
in  Schoolcraft^  ^^  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes,'^ 
vol  iiL    During  the  war  of  the  revolution  the 


Iroqnois  took  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  se- 
verely annoyed  the  fVontier  settlements  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  A  powerfhl  expedition 
was  sent  a^nst  these  in  1779  under  command 
of  Gen.  Sullivan,  and  their  country  was  ravaged 
and  18  of  their  villages  burned.  This  move- 
ment effectually  broke  their  power,  though  their 
incursions  did  not  immediately  cease.  After 
the  war  treaties  were  made  with  Uiem  in  1784, 
and  again  in  1780,  by  which  extensive  cesdons 
of  land  were  made  to  the  United  States,  on  con- 
sideration of  an  annual  payment  4n  goods  to  the 
value  of  $8,000.  By  subsequent  treaties  ftw- 
ther  cessions  were  made,  until  in  1796  the  In- 
dian title  had  been  extinguished  to  the  whole 
region  between  Lake  Ohamplain  and  the  St 
Lavrrence.  In  the  war  of  1812  their  few  re- 
maining warriors  assisted  the  Americans  against 
the  British,  and  were  organized  for  muitary 
service  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Porter. 
Repeated  cessions  of  land  to  the  whites  have 
reduced  their  territory  firom  the  dimensions  of 
an  empire  to  that  of  a  plantation.  The  Iroqnois 
group,  scattered  in  New  York,  'VHsconsin,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Missouri,  in  1865  contained  about  6,000 
souls,  cultivating  80,000  acres  of  land,  with  an 
estimated  annual  product  therefh>m  of  the  value 
of  $88,000;  they  numbered  about  1,000  war- 
riors, and  received  $40,000  annuity  in  money 
and  goods. 

IROQUOIS,  an  E.  co.  of  111.,  bordering  oh 
Indiana,  and  drained  by  Kankakee  river ;  area. 
760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  6,788.  It  has  a  level 
surface,  much  of  which  is  occupied  by  prairies, 
and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1860  were  811,116  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  27,126  of  wheat,  69,798  of  oats,  18,768 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  1,496  tons  of  hay.  The  conn^ 
is  traversed  by  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Illinois 
central  railroad.    OapiteJ,  Middleport. 

IRRAWADDY,  Ikawadi,  or  Aihavati 
(^  great  river,"  or  '*  elephantine  river"),  the 
principal  stream  in  India  £.  of  tiie  Brdima- 
pootra.  It  rises  in  Thibet  at  the  £.  extremity 
of  the  Snowy  range  of  the  Himalaya,  in  lat 
28**  6'  N.,  long.  97^68'  £.,  flows  S.  across  the 
territory  of  Burmah,  which  it  divides  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  and  traverses  the  British 
district  of  Pegu,  entering  the  bay  of  Bengal  by 
several  mouths  which  form  an  extensive  delta. 
Its  whole  length  is  1,060  ro.  It  separates  140 
m.  below  the  S.  frontier  of  Burmah  into  two 
bnmchea,  the  eastern  of  which  is  named  the 
Rangoon  or  Siriam  from  the  principal  cities  on 
its  banks,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  ox  Martabsn, 
while  the  western,  called  the  Bassein,  enters 
the  bay  of  Bengal  near  Oape  Negnus.  The 
delta  is  formed  by  otibets  from  both  these 
branches.  The  Irrawaddy  has  two  striking 
deviations  from  its  general  southeriy  course: 
one  Just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Taping,  about 
lat.  24*"  16'  N.,  where  it  makes  a  bold  curve  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  S^  and  the  other  at 
Amarapoora,  the  former  capital  of  Burmah, 
where  it  turns  sharplv  to  the  W.,  and,  after  re* 
oeivbg  the  waters  of  its  largest  tributary,  the 
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a^n  8.  The  most  important  of  its  other 
amaents  are  the  Nam  Boom,  Shwe-lee,  Myit- 
Dge  on  the  left,  and  the  Mogonnj,  Moo,  i  o, 
and  Matoong  on  the  right.  The  principal  dtiea 
and  towns  on  its  banks  are  Bhamo  (a  trading 
town  having  a  considerable  tra£Qic  with  China), 
Amarapoora,  Ava,  Pagan,  Maloon,  Prome,  Bas- 
sein,  and  Rangoon.  Mandelay,  the  new  capital 
of  Burmah,  is  situated  abont  4  miles  from  the 
rirer.  From  above  the  junction  of  the  Khyen- 
Dwem  to  Maloon  the  Irrawaddy  spreads  itself 
over  a  channel  reaching  sometimes  to  a  width 
of  4  or  6  miles.  It  is  uien  restricted  between 
steep  and  l^illy  banks,  and  does  not  expand 
again  considerably  nndl  it  has  passed  Prome. 
It  is  navigable  to  Ava  at  all  seasons  by  boats 
drawing  8  feet  of  water,  and  during  the  rains 
vessels  of  200  tons  can  ascend  to  the  Mogonny, 
a  distance  of  800  m.  from  the  sea.  Elaproth 
and  the  Ohinese  geographers  consider  the  Irra- 
waddy  a  continuation  of  the  Sanpoo  of  Thibet ; 
but  the  latter  river  is  now  generally  admitted, 
though  not  positively  ascertaine<1,  to  be  identi* 
oal  with  the  Brahmapootra. 

IRRIGATION,  the  watering  of  lands  by 
currents  led  through  numerous  channels  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface ;  also  by  temporarily 
flooding  them  with  water.  The  art  is  con- 
ridered  one  of  the  most  ancient  applications  of 
science  to  agriculture.  It  was  practised  from 
time  immemorial  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  by  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  and 
has  ever  continued  of  prime  necessity  in  the 
warm  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean. 
The  plains  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  were  cov- 
ered with  an  immense  system  of  canals,  some 
of  tiiem  hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  intended 
partly  for  navigation  and  partly  for  irrigation. 
Their  remains  to  this  day  constitute  one  of  tlie 
most  prominent  features  in  the  antiquities  of 
those  countries.  The  Assyrians  used  machines 
for  raising  water  fh>m  the  rivers,  or  from  the 
canals  when  it  could  not  be  led  into  the  fields 
through  common  conduits.  They  were  gener- 
ally obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  artificial 
mode  of  irrigation,  as  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
and  consequently  those  of  the  canals  were  high 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  except  during  the 
spring,  when  they  were  swollen  by  violent  rains 
or  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains 
of  i^jrmenia.  Their  mode  of  raising  water  was 
probably  the  same  as  that  practised  by  the 
present  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  In  the  first  place  a  hiffh  bank, 
which  is  never  completely  deserted  by  Uie  river, 
must  be  chosen.  A  broad  recess  down  to  the 
water^s  edge  is  then  cut  in  it.  Above,  on  the 
edge  of  this  reeess,  are  fixed  8  or  4  upright 
poles,  according  to  the  number  of  oxen  to  be 
employed,  united  at  the  top  by  rollers  run- 
ning on  a  swivel,  and  supported  by  a  large 
framework  of  boughs  and  grass,  extending  to 
some  distance  behind,  and  intended  as  a  shelter 
fit>m  the  sun  during  the  hot  days  of  summer. 
Over  each  roller  are  passed  two  ropes^  the  one 


being  fMeaed  to  the  month,  and  the  otiier  to 
the  opposite  end  of  a  sack,  formed  oat  of  an  en- 
tire bollock  skin.'   These  ropes  are  attacMto 
oxen,  who  throw  all  their  weight  upon  them  hj 
descending  an  inclined  plane  cat  into  thegroond 
behind  the  apparatus.     A  trough  formed  of 
wood  and  lineii  with  bitomen,  or  a  ahallov 
trench  coated  with  matting,  is  constructed  ai 
the  bottom  of  the-poles^nd  leads  to  the  euul 
mnning  into  the  fidld.     w  hen  the  sack  is  dnwn 
up  to  the  roller,  the  ox  turns  ronnd  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  inclined  plane,  and  the  rope  attached 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  bucket  being  fasteDed 
to  the  back  part  of  the  animal,  he  raises  ibe 
bottom  of  the  sack,  in  turning,  to  the  level  of 
the  roller,  and  the  contents  are  poured  into  the 
troughs.    As  the  ox  ascends  the  bucket  is  low- 
ered ;  and,  when  filled  by  being  immersed  into 
the  stream,  is  again  raised  and  emptied  as  above 
described.    This  mode  of  irrigation  is  very  toil- 
some, and  requires  the  constant  labor  of  aevetai 
men  and  animals ;  but  it  is  generally  adopted 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Enphr^ea,  and 
in  this  way,  says  Mr.  Layard,  all  the  gardens  of 
Bagdad  and  Baasorah  are  watered.    The  aimmd 
overflowings  of  the  Nile  no  donbt  taoght  tiie 
Egyptians  Sie  beneflt  to  be  derived  from  noodiog 
their  lands,  and  led  them  early  to  oonstroct  tbe 
artificial  hikes  that  served  as  reeervoira^  and  the 
system  of  canals  that  enabled  them  to  oommaad 
supplies  of  water  whenever  required,  the  niBS 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  among  the  voo- 
derful  monuments  of  the  skill  and  industry  of 
this  ancient  people.    The  reservoirs  were  filled 
either  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile^  or  bj 
raising  its  waters  b^  the  simple  machines  tbej 
employed.    The  chief  of  these  appears  to  ban 
been  the  ihadoof  or  bucket  anspended  from 
one  end  of  a  long  balanced  pole.     They  also 
oonveyed  the  water  in  bncketa,  dung  udoq  a 
pole  which  they  carried  across  tiieir  shouders. 
The  water  wheels  moved  by  oxen,  now  in  nse 
in  that  country,  called  the  mhiiyeh  and  the  tabo^ 
are  of  modern  introduction,  and  so  prdbablj  is 
the  hydraulic  screw  of  Archimedes,  accor&ig 
to  WUkinsbn ;  who  adds :  ^*  They  may  also  hm 
had  the  foot  machine  mentioned  by  Philo;  and 
it  is  either  to  this,  or  to  their  stopping  the  small 
channels  which  conducted  the  water  from  one 
bed  to  another,  that  the  sentence  in  Deuterooo- 
my  (xL  10)  refers."     This  is  one  of  several 
beiautiful  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  making 
mention  of  the  benefits  derived  from  abundant 
supplies  of  water,  and  in  it  Moses  dearly  sets 
fortn  the  diflference  between  the  artificial  irri- 
gation of  Egypt  and  the  natural  watering  of  tbe 
promised  land  :  "  For  the  land  whither  tboc 
goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egjpt 
from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst 
thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a 
garden  of  herbs;  but  the  land  whitJier  ye  go  to 
possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hiUs  and  valleys,  and 
drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven.'*   At  tbe 
present  time  the  water  is  raised  from  the  Nik 
by  means  of  the  so  called  Persian  wheels,  which 
are  seen  along  the  banks  of  ^e  river  from  tbe 
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aea  to  the  cataracts.  It  is  reoeiyed  into  large 
cistems,  and  is  let  out  as  required,  being  con- 
ducted along  the  channels  prepared  through  the 
fields  of  grain,  melons,  sugar  cane,  or  saffron. 
Similar  methods  are  in  use  in  the  hot  countries 
of  other  parts  of  Africa  and  of  Asia.  The  rice 
crops  especially  require  the  most  thorough  irri- 
gation, which  is  effected  hj  keeping  the  surface 
under  water  at  several  different  periods  of  their 
growth.  This  practice  is  adopted  also  in  the 
southern  United  States.  In  the  agriculture  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  irrigation  is  now  an 
important  feature,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
the  ancient  Romans.  From  Yenice  to  Turin 
the  country  is  like  one  great  meadow.  The 
water  is  carried  not  only  over  the  grass  lands 
and  the  rice  fields,  but  between  the  ridges  in 
the  grain  fields  and  through  the  yineyards 
round  the  roots  of  the  vines.  The  distribution 
of  it  is  controlled  by  a  regular  system.  The 
state  itself  cla^s  the  waters  of  all  the  rivers 
of  Lombsjrdy ;  and  in*  the  Venetian  territories 
all  the  springs  and  collections  of  rain  water 
belong  to  the  government.  The  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  rivers  is  rented  out  at  a  certain 
price  by  the  hour  or  half  hour,  or  for  so  many 
days  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Persons 
are  entitied  to  make  canals  through  the  lands 
of  others  lying  between  them  and  the  river,  on 
paying  for  the  damage  thus  caused.  The  chan- 
nels for  leading  the  water  into  the  lands  and 
the  parallel  ckannels  alternating  with  them, 
placed  at  about  6  inches  lower  elevation  for 
conveying  the  water  away,  are  laid  out  with 
great  regularity  at  distances  usually  of  about 
22  feet  between  them.  In  the  summer  the 
water  is  allowed  to  flow  through  them  for  sev- 
eral hours  about  once  a  week,  and  in  winter 
the  fiow  is  kept  up  firom  October  to  April  ex- 
cept at  the  time  of  cutting  the  ^ass.  In  north- 
ern Italy  lands  that  can  be  irrigated  rent  for  i 
more  than  the  same  class  of  lands  not  thus  im- 
proved. In  the  article  Dam  mention  is  made 
of  the  highest  structure  of  this  class  probably 
ever  made,  which  was  built  in  Spain  in  the 
16th  century  to  provide  a  reservoir  for  the 
waters  used  in  irrigating  the  vineyards,  which 
purpose  it  has  continued  ever  since  to  serve. 
Upon  the  American  continent,  the  ancient  in« 
habitants  of  Peru  were  found  by  their  Spanish 
conquerors  in  the  use  of  the  most  costiy  works 
constructed  for  irrigating  their  lands.  Prescott 
remarks:  ^^ Canals  and  aqueducts  were  seen 
crossing  the  low  lands  in  all  directions,  and 
q>reading  over  the  country  like  a  vast  network, 
diffusing  fertility  and  beauty  around  them."  In 
the  article  Aqueduot,  the  wonderful  magnitude 
of  some  of  these  works  has  been  already  noticed. 
The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  also  made  use  of  similar 
means  to  counteract  the  natural  dryness  of  their 
atmosphere ;  and  in  the  beantifnl  gardens  of 
Iztapslapan,  watered  by  canals  and  aqueducts, 
and  moistened  by  the  spray  of  fountains,  was 
exhibited  to  the  astonished  Spaniards  a  perfec- 
tion of  hortioultnre  at  that  time  unknown  in 
Europe. — ^Irrigation  upon  a  large  scale  and  by 


the  Italian  method  was  attempted  in  England 
in  the  16th  century  on  the  estate  of  Bubraliam 
in  Cambridgeshire;  but  the  system  was  not 
fairly  established  as  an  important  branch  of 
agriculture  until  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  Of  late  years  what  are  called 
water  meadows  have  become  a  common  feature 
in  some  of  the  best  cultivated  counties,  espe- 
cially in  Wiltshire,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Glou- 
cestershire, and  also  in  the  southern  part  of 
Scotland.  Some  peculiar  methods  have  been 
introduced,  as  that  of  irrigating  with  currents 
of  liquid  manure ;  and  the  sewerage  of  Edin- 
burgh is  distributed  on  the  same  principle  with 
the  most  beneficial  results  over  the  meadows 
that  lie  below  the  level  of  the  city.  The  grass 
grown  upon  the  meadows  thus  watered  has  to 
be  cut  about  once  every  month  from  April  to 
!November,  and  it  is  described  as  of  remarkably 
tender  and  succulent  quality,  admirably  adapted 
as  a  milk-producing  food  for  cows.  With  some 
exceptions  the  general  practice  is  not  to  leave 
the  water  standing  upon  the  lands;  but  taking 
it  from  a  running  stream  (which  should  be  tap- 
ped if  practicable  far  enough  above  the  meadow 
for  the  water  to  fiow  in  from  the  bottom  of  the 
current,  where  it  is  most  charged  with  sedi- 
ment), it  is  conveyed  in  a  main  channel  around 
the  furtiier  margin  of  the  meadow,  and  numer- 
ous side  branches  lead  off  in  nearly  parallel  lines 
into  its  central  portions,  each  tapering  to  a 
point  These  are  commonly  interlocked  by  oth- 
ers proceeding  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  main  channel,  on  the  lower  side  of  its  cir- 
cuit) as  it  passes  back  to  the  river.  The  second 
set,  being  at  a  lower  level  than  the  firsts  serve 
as  drains,  conveying  the  water  that  overflows 
from  the  first  to  the  main  channel,  which  in 
the  latter  part  of  its  course  is  no  longer  a  feeder 
but  a  drain.  The  water  is  allowed  to  flow 
through  this  system  as  often  as  may  be  desirable, 
care  ^ing  taken  that  it  shall  not  lie  at  rest  at 
any  time,  the  effect  of  which  is  found  to  be 
a  tendency  to  cause  the  growth  of  a  coarse 
grass.  This  method  is  odled  bed-work  ir- 
rigation, from  the  ground  being  laid  out  in 
nearly  regular  beds  by  the  channels.  It  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  tolerably  level  land.  By  an- 
other method,  called  catch  work,  irrigation  is 
conveniently  applied  to  uneven  ground.  One 
set  of  channels  follow  the  contour  lines  of  the 
ground,  each  retaining  its  own  level.  These 
are  crossed  nearly  at  riffht  angles  by  numerous 
other  small  channels,  which  are  fed  at  their  up- 
per ends  by  the  main  gutter,  and  the  water  flow- 
ing down  is  directed  by  stops  of  dods  of  earth 
into  the  level  side  channels,  which  are  filled  as 
may  be  desired.  The  laying  out  of  the  work 
and  management  of  the  operation,  so  as  to  dis- 
tribute the  water  uniformly,  in  the  proper  quan- 
tities, and  at  the  right  times,  require  good  Judg- 
ment, dose  attention,  and  much  experience. 
The  irrigating  season  in  England  is  the  colder 
portion  of  the  year,  commencing  in  October 
or  November,  and  terminating  in  March  or 
April.    The  letting  the  water  on  or  off  during 
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frosty  weather  is  to  be  avoided,  as  a  crosfe  of 
ioe  may  root  oat  the  grass  as  it  thaws.  As 
nearly  as  may  be,  with  reference  to  this  danger, 
the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the  chan* 
nels  for  2  to  8  weeks  at  a  time,  and  is  then  drawn 
completely  ofE^  so  that  the  gromid  may  become 
as  thoroaghly  dry  as  possible.  In  this  condition 
it  is  left  for  6  or  6  days,  when  if  there  is  no  fear 
of  freezing  the  operation  is  repeated ;  and  so  on 
throogh  the  winter.  When  the  grass  begins  to 
vegetate,  the  periods  of  irrigation  shodd  be 
shortened,  and  cease  entirely  when  it  is  saffi- 
Qiently  forward  to  make  good  pasture.  The 
effect  of  this  practice  upon  sheep  farms  is  often 
very  striking.  The  grass  is  brought  forward 
very  early  in  the  spring,  giving  fresh  pasture  to 
the  ewes  and  himbs  sooner  than  could  be  other- 
wise obtained,  sooner  indeed  than  the  upland 
meadows  have  begun  to  vegetate.  After  feed- 
ing off  one  crop  or  mowing  the  grass,  the  land 
18  sometimes  again  irrigated  for  a  short  time  to 
great  advantage.  The  warmer  the  air,  the  less 
time  will  the  grass  bear  to  be  covered.  A  sec- 
ond crop  is  ready  to  be  cut  by  the  time  the  first 
has  ripened  on  the  dry  meadows.  ^^  Thus  by 
Judicious  management.,''  it  is  affirmed,  ^^8  or  4 
crops  of  grass  are  obtained  in  each  season,  or 
only  one  abundant  crop  is  made  into  h^,  and 
the  sheep  and  cattle  feea  off  the  others.^'  By  this 
means  alone  common  pasture  has  been  converted 
into  the  best  of  mowing. — But  the  perfection  of 
irrigation  is  when  it  is  combined  with  thorough 
under  draining.  There  is  then  a  healthy  system 
of  circulation  going  on.  The  water  flowing  in 
brings  wiOi  it  in  solution  and  suspension  various 
mineral  and  organic  substances  suitable  for  the 
food  of  plants.  By  evaporation  and  by  various 
chemical  reactions  the  soluble  ingredients  may 
be  set  free,  when  they  become  entangled  with 
the  other  foreign  matters  in  the  grass  and  in 
the  soil  beneath,  both  of  which  act  as  filters. 
Thus  the  finely  comminuted  sediments  and  the 
soluble  salts  are  equally  distributed  among  the 
rootlets,  and  these  are  refreshed  by  the  new 
supplies  furnished  by  each  repetition  of  the  pro- 
cess. By  the  drains  the  excess  of  moisture  is 
soon  removed,  stagnation,  so  injurious  to  vege- 
tation, is  prevented,  and  the  elements  that  feed 
the  plants  below  the  surface  are  kept  in  a  sim- 
ilar condition  of  healthy  renewal  with  those  of 
the  air  circulating  among  the  branches,  and 
adding  to  the  vegetable  growth  by  assimilation 
going  on  through  the  leaves.  The  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  process  vary  of  course  with  the 
quality  of  the  ingredients  brought  in  by  the 
water,  according  as  these  are  more  or  less  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  soil  and  of  the  crop. 
The  hard  water,  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  it  has  gathered  in  fiowing  through  a 
limestone  re^on,  brings  a  valuable  fertilizing 
ingredient  to  silicious  soils  deficient  in  lime; 
and  the  clayey  sediment  washed  out  of  alluvial 
bottoms  is  spread  with  the  most  beneficial  effect 
over  loose  sandy  soils.  Where  lime  is  already 
in  excess,  so  that  the  soil  effervesces  with  acids, 
water  charged  with  the  acid  salts  of  iron  may 


be  introduced  to  advantage,  whidi,  leaetbg 
upon  the  carbonate  of  lime,  may  produoe  in  the 
soil  the  fertilizing  gypsum.  Organic  bodiH 
held  in  solution  g^ve  to  the  waters  the  qnalttia 
of  liquid  manures,  and  the  nature  <^  these  sbodd 
be  understood  that  other  applicatioDs  maybe 
made  with  due  reference  to  their  oompositioD. 
Pure  water  alone  is  highly  serviceable,  acting 
like  the  rain  to  carry  along  with  it  to  tl^e  root- 
lets the  elements  of  vegetable  growth  whi^  it 
takes  up  in  the  soil,  be^de  entering  itaelf  icto 
the  circulation  of  the  plants.  In  some  sitoalioBi^ 
where  the  ground  is  nearly  level  and  provided 
with  under  drains,  it  is  found  advantageous  ta 
use  these  as  a  means  of  irrigation.  This  w  done 
by  causing  the  water  to  back  up  througli  them 
with  sufficient  head  to  pass  up  to  the  sorfaeei 
It  is  soon  drawn  down  again,  the  chief  effeek 
being  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil.  The 
operation  is  most  beneficial  in  times  of  droogfat, 
and  is  practised  to  advantage  in  the  sommer 
either  for  arable  or  pasture  l^d. — ^A  system  ot 
irrigation,  called  warping,  is  practised  in  fiiror- 
able  situations  in  Exigluid,  such  as  along  the 
estuaries  of  rivers,  where  the  lands  are  low  and 
the  tides  have  a  great  rise  and  £b1],  and  the  riven 
bring  down  large  quantities  of  sediment  Bj 
means  of  sluices  and  gates  the  water  with  the 
rise  of  the  tide  is  allowed  to  fiow  throng  the 
embankments,  and  is  conveyed  by  channels  to 
any  desired  points,  sometinaes  several  iiule» 
distant,  and  is  then  let  out  over  the  sai&oe. 
This  method  is  most  successfully  conducted  on 
the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  the  same  region 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  operations  referred 
to  in  the  article  Dbainaok.  The  sediment 
brought  down  the  rivers  Trent,  Onse,  and  Doc 
is  a  rich  calcareous  mud  mixed  with  sand  de- 
rived from  Uie  chalk  formation  and  thedilnTul 
soil  of  the  upper  districts.  In  a  very  dry  sum- 
mer the  water  is  most  highly  charged  with  ^ 
sediment,  and  by  letting  it  on  the  land  vith 
the  fiood  tides,  and  draining  it  off  with  the  ebb, 
a  new  soil  accumulates  of  the  most  fertile  chfl^ 
acter,  sometimes  amounting  to  8  feet  and  nsn- 
ally  to  more  than  one  foot  in  thickness  ins 
single  season.  In  the  winter  and  during  floods 
the  operation  is  suspended. — ^Meadow  lands  are 
often  kept  fiooded  with  water  in  the  norUiern 
part  of  the  United  States  during  the  irinter 
season,  with  the  view  of  hastening  the  growth 
of  the  grass  in  the  sprint.  The  oovering  of  ice 
protects  the  surface  of  the  ground  from  exces- 
sive cold,  and  many  of  the  plants  continue  to 
thrive  beneath  the  water.  By  remaining  l<agi 
however,  the  coarser  varieties  are  nourimedst 
the  expense  of  the  finer  grasses ;  and  unless  the 
water  is  thoroughly  drained  off  in  the  inuring 
its  stagnation  in  pools  is  likely  to  do  more  in- 
jury than  the  good  accruing  from  the  practiee 
can  compuisate  for. 

IRVINE,  William,  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  American  army  during  the  war  of  the  rev- 
olution, bom  near  Enniakillen,  Ireland,  about 
1742,  died  in  PhUadelnhia,  July  30, 1804.  Hav- 
ing graduated  at  Dublin  university,  he  stndied 
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me^dne  and  mirgerj,  and  was  appointed  sur- 
geon on  board  a  ohip  of  war,  serving  daring  a 
part  of  the  war  of  1756-'68  between  Great 
^Britain  and  France.  On  the  declaration  of 
peace  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  in  1764 
fixed  himself  in  Carlisle,  Penn.,  where  for  10 
years  he  practised  his  profession.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  revolution  he  took  part  with  the  col- 
onies. .He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial 
convention  assembled  Jnly  15,  1774,  nntil  he 
was  appointed  by  congress,  Jan.  10, 1776.  colo- 
nel of  the  6th  battalion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  and  was  ordered  to  Join  the  army  in  Can- 
ada. He  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Trois  Kivi<^res  in  June  of  the  same  year,  and 
was  taken  to  Quebec,  but  was  released  on  pa- 
role, Aug.  8.  Proceeding  home,  he  made  great 
exertions  to  be  exchanged,  but  this  was  not  ef* 
feoted  until  April,  1778.  He  then  joined  the 
army,  and  on  May  12  resumed  command  of  his 
regiment.  In  July,  1779,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  court  martial  which  tried  Gen.  Charles  Lee. 
On  May  12,  1770,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  uie  2d  brigade  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line.  He  was  selected  as  one  of  the  members 
of  a  court  martial  to  try  Gen.  Arnold,  but  was 
objected  to  by  that  officer.  In  the  unsuccess- 
ful attack  of  Gen.  Wayne  at  Bull's  Ferry.  July 
21  and  22, 1780,  he  commanded  his  brigade.  In 
the  autumn  of  1781  he  was  ordered  to  Fort 
Pitt,  to  take  command  of  the  troops  on  the 
western  frontier.  He  continued  to  fulfil  the 
arduous*  duties  of  his  post  until  Oct.  1, 1788, 
after  the  war  had  closed.  At  the  request 
of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  he  was  early  in 
1785  appointed  by  the  state  agent  under  an 
^^act  for  directing  the  mode  of  distributing 
the  donation  lands  promised  to  the  troops  ot 
the  commonwealth."  About  this  time  he  sug- 
gested to  Pennsylvania  the  purchase  from  the 
United  States  of  the  tract  of  land  known 
as  "  the  triangle,''  thus  giving  to  the  state  an 
outlet  upon  Lake  Erie.  In  1787  he  took  his 
seat  as  a  member  of  congress  under  the  confed- 
eration, and  was  selected  by  that  body,  with 
Messrs.  GUman  and  Eain,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  settling  the  accounts  of  the  United 
States  with  the  several  states.  He  was  subse- 
quently a  member  of  the  convention  for  revis- 
ing the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
again  from  1798  to  1795  a  member  of  congress. 
In  1794  he  was  assigned  to  tlie  command  of  the 
Pennsylvania  troops  for  the  purpose  of  quelling 
the  *^  whiskey  insurrection,"  ana  in  all  the  most 
important  movements  in  connection  with  this 
subject  he  took  an  active  part.  Being  appoint- 
ed by  President  Jefferson,  m  March,  1801,  super- 
intendent of  military  stores  at  PhUadelphia,  he 
removed  to  that  city,  where  for  the  few  re- 
maining years  of  his  life  he  was  occupied  with 
the  active  duties  of  this  office.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  state  society  of  the  Cincinnad  at  the 
time  of  his  death. — ^He  had  two  brothers  who 
were  gallant  officers  in  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion: Capt.  Andrew  Irvine  of  Wayne's  brigade, 


wounded  at  Paoli ;  and  Dr.  Matthew  Irvine  of 
Lee's  famous  legion,  wounded  at  the  head  of 
Armstrong's  cavalry  in  his  memorable  charge 
on  the  19th  regiment  of  the  British  army  at 
Quimby.  Three  sons  of  Gen.  Irvine  were  also 
officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States :  Gen. 
Callender  Irvine,  commissary-general  of  pur- 
chases; CoL  William  K  Irvine,  of  the  42d  iii- 
fiintry ;  and  Capt  Armstrong  Irvine,  4th  rifle 
regiment,  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Chrys- 
tler's  Field,  Nov.  11, 1818,  and  at  Lyon's  creek, 
Oct.  19, 1814. 

IRVING,  Edwabd,  a  Scottish  preacher  and 
divine,  born  in  Annan,  Dumfriesshire,  Aug.  15, 
1792,  died  in  Glasgow,  Dea  8, 1884.  His  father 
was  a  tanner,  and  apparently  a  man  of  some 
substance.  Edward  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  wliere  he  so  excelled  in  mathe- 
matics that  in  his  19th  year  he  was  appointed,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Prof.  Leslie,  mathemat- 
ical teacher  in  an  academy  at  Haddington.  In 
1812  he  was  made  rector  of  an  academy  at  Kurk- 
caldy.  Here  he  remained  7  years,  pursuing  at 
the  same  time  the  studies  required  of  a  candi- 
date for  the  ministry  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
His  favorite  reading  was  the  works  of  the  stand- 
ard authors  of  English  literature  in  philosophy 
and  theology.  Bacon,  Hooker,  and  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor. It  was  by  familiarity  with  such  writers 
that  his  mind  acquired  that  fulness  and  his  style 
that  stately  m^esty  which  distinguished  him  in 
after  years.  •  He  had  an  extended  acquaintance 
with  modem  languages  and  literature,  as  well 
as  more  than  ordinary  acquirements  in  natural 
philosophy.  Having  completed  his  course  of 
probation,  he  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery 
of  Annan,  but  for  some  years  he  received  no 
invitation  to  settle  as  a  pastor,  and  had  no  pre- 
sentation to  A  living.  In  the  spring  of  1619  he 
left  Kirkcaldy,  and  preached  for  a  while  at  vari- 
ous churches.  Dr.  Chalmers  heard  him  at  Ed- 
inburgh, and  proposed  to  him  to  become  his 
assistant  in  Glasgow.  To  this  he  acceded,  and 
continued  in  that  office  three  years,  when  ho 
resigned  it  and  took  charge  of  the  Caledonian 
church,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  a  small  rem- 
nant of  a  congregation  in  connection  with  the 
church  of  Scotland.  He  entered  upon  this 
ministry  in  1822.  Within  a  few  months  of  his 
settlement  there,  his  preaching  had  created  an 
unprecedented  sensation.  Crowds  pressed  to 
his  weekly  services.  The  nobility,  members  of 
parliament,  judges,  and  barristers  of  everv  de- 
gree, physicians,  clergymen,  dissenters,  duch- 
esses, noted  beauties,  besieged  the  doors  imd 
were  crowded  together  in  the  passages,  attracted 
no  less  by  the  eloquence  and  power  than  by  the 
plain-spoken  origindity  of  tihe  preacher.  Irving 
nad  long  been  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
the  whole  of  Christendom  had  fallen  away  from 
its  perfect  standard ;  and  the  aim  of  all  his  min- 
istjy  was  to  bring  the  church  back  to  something 
like  its  normal  condition,  as  a  spiritual  organ- 
ization. This  desire  gave  shape  and  form  to  his 
labors  both  in  the  pulpit  and  with  the  pen. 
With  a  view  to  break  up  the  routine  habit  of 
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mind,  which  he  oonceired  destroyed  IJie  effiaot 
of  preaching  generally,  he  adopted  a  style  of 
discourse  different  from  the  nsnal  form  of  ser- 
mon, which  he  called  **  orations."  A  series  of 
these,  entitled  "  Orations  for  the  Oracles  of  God," 
which  were  preached  in  1823,  he  pahUshed  in 
the  same  year  in  a  volnme  with  another  series 
entitled  *'  An  Argument  for  Judgment  to  Oome. 
in  9  Parts."  This  was  the  first  of  his  puhlished 
writings.  For  brilliant  rhetoric,  close  logic,  and 
stirring  appeal  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  these 
discourses — ^in  many  respects  as  regards  style 
very  faulty — are  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  in 
English  homiletic  literature.  The  next  year  he 
was  called  upon  to  delirer  a  missionary  dis- 
course, the  sentiments  of  which,  following  ont 
his  leadioff  thought,  were  so  contrary  to  the 
views  of  the  society  for  which  he  preached,  the 
London  missionary  society,  as  to  occasion  much 
dissatisfaction.  This  discourse  was  published 
about  a  year  after  its  delivery,  much  enlarged, 
under  the  title :  ^*  For  Missionaries  after  the 
Apostolic  School,  a  Series  of  Orations,  in  4  Parts. 
Part  I.,  the  Doctrine."    This  publication  was 

Srefaced  by  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Ooleridse, 
I  which  he  recognizes  with  thankfulness  the 
great  benefit  he  had  derived  from  his  inter* 
course  with  that  remarkable  man.  The  other 
8  parts  of  this  series  never  appeared.  This  ora- 
tion was  perhaps  the  first  distinct  unfolding  of 
his  future  career.  In  1825  he  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures,  afterward  published,  entitled  "  Bab« 
ylon  and  Infidelity  Foredoomed."  On  Christ- 
mas day  of  the  same  year  he  first  began  to  make 
known  the  convictions  to  which  he  had  attained 
in  relation  to  the  second  and  personal  advent  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  nearness  of  that 
great  event.  In  course  of  the  next  year  (1826)  he 
fell  in  with  a  Spanish  work  entitled  *^  The  Com- 
ing of  Messiah  in  Migesty  and  Glory,  by  Juan 
Josafat  Ben  Ezra,"  which,  though  purporting  to 
be  written  by  a  Christian  Jew.  was  in  reality 
the  work  of  Lacunza,  a  South  American  Jesuit, 
who  lived  in  the  last  century,  and  assumed  this 
nam  de  plume  to  avoid  the  censures  of  the 
church.  Of  tins  work  he  undertook  the  trans* 
lation  in  company  with  Mrs.  Irving,  learning 
Spanish  for  the  purpose,  and  devoting  to  it  a 
period  of  relaxation  from  his  duties  in  London, 
which  he  had  taken  at  the  request  of  his  fiock. 
To  this  translation  he  prefixed  an  introduction, 
which  is  regarded  as  one  of  his  best  works,  in 
which  he  assigns  as  his  reason  for  undertaking 
the  translation,  the  coincidence  he  discovered 
in  the  work  with  the  convictions  concerning  the 
second  advent  which  he  himself  had  attained. 
The  book  appeared  in  1827.  About  the  same 
time  his  attention  was  tudled  by  the  death  of 
one  of  his  children  to  the  subject  of  infant  bap- 
tism, which  resulted  in  a  series  of  **  Homilies 
on  the  Sacraments"  (12mo.,  1828).  From  this 
he  was  led  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  to  the  exposition 
of  which  he  devoted  much  labor,  both  in 
preaching  and  in  controversial  writings ;  affirm- 
ing the  perfect  oneness  of  Christ  with  us  in  all 


the  attributes  of  manhood,  indndiBg  its  iofinnl- 
ties  and  liability  to  temptation.  On  thn  acoonnt 
he  was  charged  with  asserting  the  nnfulness  of 
Christ's  human  nature,  and  upon  this  oharge  fin^ 
ly  deposed  from  the  ministiy  by  the  prttbyteiy 
in  Scotland.  It  needs  but  a  slight  inapeetkn 
of  his  works  to  see  the  groundlessness  of  tiu 
charge.  What  he  did  teach  was  that  Jesus  Ohriit 
took  from  his  mother  human  nature,  soeh  as  it 
was  in  Adam  after  the  fall,  though  in  him  with- 
out actual  sin.  It  is  claimed,  not  without  sonis 
iq>parent  ground,  that  his  teaching  on  this  sob- 
ject  was  the  origin  of  a  revival  of  a  siniilar 
strain  of  teaching  in  a  portion  of  the  Enn^ish 
church.  AU  this  time  the  interest  in  the  ^My 
of  prophecy  was  kept  alive  by  Irving  and  hk 
friends,  and  took  a  practical  form  in  a  aeries 
of  conferencee  of  those  interested,  which  were 
held  at  Albury  Park,  in  Surrey,  nnder  the  pat- 
ronage of  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.,  and  by  the 
publication  of  a  quarterly  periodical  entitkd 
the  ^^  Morning  Watch,"  to  which  Irving  vw  a 
copious  contributor.  In  the  spring  of  1890  re- 
ports came  to  London  of  some  remarkable  {die* 
nomena  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Glasgow  in 
Scotland,  consisting  in  what  appeared  to  be  so- 
pernatural  utterances,  i. «.,  words  spoken  under 
the  impulse  of  a  supernatural  power  partly  id 
the  vernacular  and  partly  in  forms  of  language 
that  were  not  known.  When  this  report  wss 
received,  the  persons  associated  with  Mr.  Ir- 
ving in  the  study  of  prophecy,  and  in  the  hope 
of  the  second  oommg  of  Christ,  deemed  it 
proper  to  investigate  the  matter.  Aocdrdingly, 
a  deputation  was  sent  to  inquire  into  the  na- 
ture of  these  phenomena.  After  a  carefol 
scrutiny  these  persons  were  satisfied  that  hers 
was  in  reality  a  revival  of  the  ^'  spiritual  gifts" 
common  in  the  first  ages  of  the  ohmrch,  and 
specially  rdbrred  to  in  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  Soon  after  the  same  phenomena 
appeared  in  London,  not  only  in  Mr.  Irvis^^ 
congregation,  but  also  in  a  dissenting  congrega- 
tion and  in  one  or  more  of  the  churches  of  the 
establishment.  Irving  was  the  oidy  minister 
in  a  position  to  recognize  and  enconrage  these 
manifestations,  which  soon  became  very  abun- 
dant in  his  congregation,  and  which  he  regulat- 
ed to  the  best  of  his  ability.  A  full  aoeomut  of 
these  '*  spiritual  gifts"  was  given  by  Irving  Mm- 
self  in  "Fraser's  Magazine"  in  1880.  An  mi- 
avoidable  consequence  of  this  course  mi  his 
part  was  the  loss  of  his  great  popnlarity,  and, 
although  the  minority  sided  with  him,  an  op- 
position in  his  own  congregation.  This  oppo- 
sition resulted  finally  (in  18S2)  in  his  expulskA 
by  the  trustees  from  the  building  which  hsd 
been  erected  for  his  use,  after  a  hearing  befivs 
the  London  presbytery — a  semi-eodesiatftical 
body,  who  were  by  the  trust  deed  nnder  whidi 
the  building  was  held  appointed  arbiters  in  dis- 
puted questions.  Following  this  he  was  in  tiie 
next  year  (in  March,  1888)  arraigned  before  the 
presbytery  of  Annan  in  Sootiand  upon  a  ehmr^ 
of  heresy  and  irregularity,  and  deposed.  His 
defences  on  both  these  occasions  are  among  h» 
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moet  distinguished  oratorical  efforts.  The  por- 
tion of  the  congregation  that  adhered  to  nim 
became  oi  neoessitj  a  distinct  community.  As 
gnch  they  retained  at  first  the  Presbyterian 
order  of  worship  and  constitution  of  member- 
ship. But  this  was  early  modified  through  the 
XQcy  of  the  prophetical  utterances  which 
unded  among  them.  Attention  was  direct- 
ed to  th^  restoration  of  apostles  and  prophets 
as  the  most  fundamental  constituent  of  the 
church ;  and  some  time  in  the  year  1882,  at  a 
meeting  for  prayer  held  in  a  private  house,  it 
is  asserted,  one  of  those  present  was  declared 
in  the  word  of  prophecy  to  be  an  apostley 
and  exhorted  to  iho  exercise  of  his  office,  in 
oonveyinff  *^  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands.^'  When  Mr.  Irving  had  been  deposed 
in  Scotland  he  ceased,  in  obedience  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  spiritual  utterance,  irom  ad* 
ministering  the  sacraments  and  fulfilling  priest* 
ly  functions,  confining  himself  to  the  work  of 
a  preacher  or  deacon  until  he  should  receive 
a  new  ordination  from  the  Spirit.  On  April  5, 
1833,  he  believed  that  this  supernatural  ordina- 
tion was  conferred,  when  he  was  by  the  hands  of 
the  apostle  constituted  ^^ancel,"  or  chief  pastor 
or  bishop  of  the  church,  which  was  then  wor- 
shipping in  a  large  rooxn  in  Newman  street,  for- 
merly Benjamin  West^s  picture  gallery.  Wilks 
says  ("  Xife  of  Edward  Irving,"  London,  1854) : 
'^  It  seeins  to  be  generally  supposed  that  Irving 
appointed  the  apostles,  not  that  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  tliem."  That  he  held  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  reference  to  the  movement  is  manifest, 
but  the  form  which  it  took  was  not  the  result 
of  any  plan  or  theory  of  his,  nor  was  it  fully 
and  finally  developed  until  some  years  after  his 
death.  Not  long  after  these  events  his  health 
£uled.  In  the  automn  of  1834  he  set  out,  in  obe- 
dience as  he  supposed  to  the  word  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  on  a  journey  to  Scotland,  where  he  died. 
His  personal  characteristics  were  striking.  He 
was  at  least  6  feet  high ;  his  limbs  were  well 
proportioned;  black  hair  clustered  in  profu- 
sion over  his  lofty  forehead,  and  descended  in 
curls  upon  his  massive  shoulders ;  his  eyes  were 
dark  and  piercing,  though  affected  by  a  squint; 
on  his  lips  there  sat  the  firmness  of  a  ruler  and 
trembled  the  sensibility  of  a  poet.  He  was  al- 
ways neat  and  elegant  in  his  dress;  he  had  none 
of  the  over-righteous  temper  of  the  Pharisee ; 
he  associated  and  lived  in  the  world  without  re- 
straint, joining  in  the  forms  and  fashions  of  a 
mixed  society,  and  was  remarkable  at  the  same 
time  for  blamelessoees  of  life.  His  morals  were 
untainted,  his  conscientiousness  exact  A  collec- 
tion of  his  "Sermons,  Lectures,  and  Occasional 
Discourses"  was  published  in  1828  (3  vols.  8vo., 
London).— The  church  in  Newman  street  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  widely  extended  commu- 
nity, which  began  very  rapidly  to  spread  through- 
out the  British  isles.  In  course  of  the  next  two 
years  after  Irving's  death  additional  persons  were 
called  to  be  apostles,  until  the  number  of  twelve 
had  been  completed,  when  they  were  as  a  whole 
set  apart,  or  separated  to  the  work  to  which 


they  had  been  called,  and  gradually  the  organ- 
ization of  the  church  was  perf^ted.  At  the 
present  tune  (1860)  the  body  includes  several 
congregations  in  Germany  and  Switzerlimd, 
also  in  France,  Canada,  and  the  United  States, 
although  in  these  last  named  countries  the  be- 
lievers are  not  numerous.  Statistics  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  constitution  claims  to  be  the 
perfect  development  of  that  which  was  estab- 
lished in  the  beginning  of  the  Ohristian  church. 
Its  characteristic  feature  is  the  fourfold  ministry 
of  "  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  and  pastors 
and  teachers,"  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
4th  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Epbesians. 
Within  this  fourfold  classification  are  compre- 
hended the  three  orders  of  the  church  catholic, 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  The  collective 
apostolate  is  the  head  of  the  episcopate,  and 
holds  the  relation  of  centre  of  unity  to  the 
whole  church.  The  body  declines  an  v  name  but 
that  of  the  '^  Catholic  Apostolic  church,"  holding 
this  not  exclusively  of  all  other  churches,  but  as 
the  only  name  by  which  the  church  should  con- 
sent to  be  known.  The  church  disclaims  all 
sectarian  aims.  It  assumes  this  to  be  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  blessing  of  the  entire 
Ohristian  church  throughout  the  world.  It  does 
not  seek  to  proselyte,  but  is  content  with  bearing 
a  witness  to  the  truth  and  strengthening  all  who 
are  desiring  to  maintain  the  truth.  It  recognizes 
all  the  baptized  as  members  of  the  one  church, 
and  each  several  Christian  community  according 
to  the  measure  of  the  truth  it  holds.  The  whole 
system  of  teaching,  worship,  and  discipline  is 
based  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  or  the 
true  and  real  manhood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  its  application  to  man  by  means  of  sacra- 
ments ana  ordinances.  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  and 
all  ministries  on  earth  are  but  forms  by  which 
his  presence  is  made  effective  in  the  church. 
The  worship  is  conducted  by  means  of  a  ritual 
which  embodies  portions  of  the  rituals  in  use 
in  all  different  sections  of  the  church,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Protestant  It  makes  use  of  mate- 
rial emblems  and  signs  as  far  as  they  are  sig- . 
nificant  of  spiritual  truths.  Architecture,  mu- 
sic, and  painting,  vestments  of  divers  colors, 
incense,  ughts,  all  are  employed  to  minister 
through  the  senses  what  is  conveyed  to  the 
intellect  and  the  spirit  bywords.  When  the 
numbers  and  means  admit,  the  worship  is  con- 
ducted with  all  the  magnificence  that  its  im- 
portance justifies,  while  it  is  also  capable  of 
adaptation  to  very  narrow  circumstances.  The 
eucharist  is  celebrated  every  Lord's  day.  Daily 
morning  and  evening  worship  is  maintained. 
All  the  members  pay  tithes  of  their  increase, 
which  are  applied  to  the  support  of  the  priest- 
hood, beside  offerings  for  other  purposes.  The 
great  object  of  interest  to  all  the  believers  is 
the  hope  of  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  when  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  be 
raised,  and  thev  who  are  looking  for  him  shall 
undergo  the  change  of  their  bodies  which  is 
spoken  of  by  St  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  Mr.  Irving's 
works  throw  but  little  light  on  the  principles 
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of  the  church  as  BQch.  Some  of  the  works 
relating  to  it  are:  **  The  Litargvand  other  Divine 
Offices  x>f  the  Church  ;'*  *' Headings  on  the 
Liturgy"  (1  vol.  and  2  parts  of  another,  London, 
1851);  ^^Ohronide  of  Oertun  Events  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  prin- 
cipally in  England,  hetween  the  Tears  1826  and 
1852'^  (London,  1852) ;  ''  Defence  of  John  Can- 
field  Sterling,  Preshyter,"&c.  (New  York,  1862) ; 
**  A  Letter  from  David  Morris  Fackler  to  the 
Right  Rev.  G.  W.  Doane,  Bishop  of  New  Jer- 
sey" (New  York,  1852);  "  The  Pennanency  of 
the  Apostolic  Office  as  distinct  from  that  of 
BishopS)  with  Reasons  for  believing  that  it  is 
now  revived  in  the  Church,  by  a  R^byter  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church"  (New  York, 
1852) ;  "  The  True  Constitution  of  the  Church 
and  its  Restoration,"  by  the  Rev.  William  Wat- 
son Andrews  (New  York,  1864);  "The  True 
Apostolic  Succession,  a  Letter  to  Rev.  Francis 
Vinton,"  by  John  S.  Davenport  (New  York, 
1868). 

IRVING,  Washikotov,  an  American  author, 
born  in  New  York,  April  8, 1788,  died  at  his 
residence,  Sunnyside,  near  Tarrytown,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  28,  1859.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
William  Irving,  a  descendant  of  the  Erwyns  or 
Irvines  of  Orkney,  who  flourished  there  in  tlie 
15th  century.  His  mother  was  an  English 
woman.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  parents 
had  resided  in  America  about  20  years.  Irving 
had  an  ordinary  school  education,  which  ter- 
minated in  his  16th  year.  His  elder  brothers 
had  occupied  themselves  with  literary  pursuits ; 
and  the  family  proclivity  soon  betrayed  itself 
in  the  youth.  He  procured  a  number  of  the 
old  English  authors,  and  read  with  delight  the 
poems  of  Chaucer  and  S{>enser.  The  gay  humor 
of  the  one,  and  the  rich  imagination  of  the 
other,  served  to  cultivate  the  faculties  from 
whose  combination  in  his  own  works  Irving 
was  destined  to  derive  so  much  fame.  Other 
habits  and  pursuits  of  his  early  years  tended 
strongly  to  mould  his  character  and  tastes.  The 
scenes  amid  which  he  passed  his  boyhood  were 
peculiar ;  they  exerted  a  po werfal  influence  upon 
the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects for  his  writings  afterward.  New  York 
was  then  a  mere  village  in  comparison  with  its 
present  size ;  it  scarcely  contained  50,000  souls, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  lived 
below  Cortlandt  street  and  Maiden  lane.  The 
streets,  studded  everywhere  with  Lombardy 
poplars,  had  extended  but  a  short  distance  above 
the  park;  and  the  rear  portion  of  the  new 
city  nail  was  built  of  red  stone,  from  the  slight 
probability  of  its  attracting  much  attention 
from  the  scattered  inhabitants  residing  above 
Chambers  street  Neither  the  appearance  of 
the  town  nor  its  social  character  had  lost  the 
peculiarities  of  its  origin.  Its  habitudes  and 
manners  were  qumnt  and  picturesque;  many 
curious  personages  of  local  celebrity  gave  attrac- 
tion to  the  population ;  and  the  strong  Dutch 
infusion  impressed  upon  the  town  a  distinct  indi- 
viduality which  has  now  in  large  measure  dis- 


appeared. InthisoldNewYork,  fbllafdiane- 
ter,  oddity,  and  interest,  passed  the  boyhood  of 
Washington  Irving.  In  tne  pleasant  *'  Author^ 
Account  of  Himself,"  preflxed  to  the  ^'Sketch 
Book,"  he  presents  an  entertaining  picture  of 
his  school  days,  embracing  many  particolan 
which  are  valuable  aids  to  the  biographer.  Tb» 
paper  bears  every  mark  of  an  actual  transcript 
of  the  habits  of  his  youth,  and  of  the  influ^ices 
which  operated  upon  the  development  of  hit 
character.  From  his  early  years,  he  declares,  he 
was  always  fond  of  visiting  new  scenes,  and  ob- 
serving strange  characters  and  manners.  Even 
when  a  mere  child  he  made  tours  of  disooveiy 
into  the  foreign  parts  and  unknown  regions  of 
his  native  city,  to  the  frequent  alarm  of  his 
parents  and  the  emolument  of  the  town  crier. 
As  he  grew  into  boyhood,  these  travels  were 
extended  further.  His  holiday  afternoons  were 
apent  in  rambles  about  the  surrounding  ooontry, 
by  which  means  he  soon  grew  perfectly  familiar 
with  every  spot  famous  in  nistory  or  ftbk^ 
where  a  murder  or  a  robbery  had  been  commit- 
ted, or  a  ghost  encountered.  On  visits  to  the 
neighboring  villag|es  he  added  to  his  stock  of 
knowledge  by  noting  their  habits  and  customs^ 
and  conversing  with  their  sages  and  great  m^i. 
This  rambling  propensity^  so  far  from  decreasing 
strengthened  as  he  advanced  in  years.  Books 
of  voyages  and  travels  became  his  passion,  and 
for  their  fascinating  pages  he  avoided  the  duller 
pursuits  of  the  school  room.  He  would  wander 
wistfully  about  the  pierheads  of  his  native  town, 
and  watch  the  white  sails  of  departing  ships, 
longing  to  float  away  in  them  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  The  strait  of  Hellgate,  he  declares  in 
the  introduction  to  the  "Money  Diggers,^  was 
a  place  of  great  awe  and  perilous  enterprise  to 
him  in  his  boyhood,  when  he  was  ^^mnch  of  a 
navigator  on  those  small  seas,*'  and  more  than 
once,  in  holiday  voyages,  ran  the  risk  of  ^ip- 
wreck  and  drowning.  The  curious  student  of 
the  peculiarities  of  &ving's  genius  wOl  not  M 
to  discover  in  these  early  habitudes  and  tastes 
the  germ  of  many  of  his  subsequent  works. 
They  doubtless  occasioned  in  him  a  great  fond- 
ness for  the  past  of  his  native  place,  and  stored 
his  memory  with  local  colors  and  incidents  which 
were  afterward  to  appear  in  the  "Knicker- 
bocker" history.  Leaving  school  at  the  age  of 
16,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law.  But  the 
inclinations  of  the  youth  were  all  in  the  diiee- 
tion  of  a  literary  life.  In  1802,  at  the  age  of  19, 
he  began  his  career  by  writing  for  the  ^Morn- 
ing Chronicle''  newspaper,  then  edited  by  hs 
brother  Dr.  Peter  Irving,  a  series  of  papen 
upon  the  theatres,  manners,  and  lo<»l  events 
of  the  town,  over  the  signature  of  "  Jona^tan 
Oldstyle.*'  A  pamphlet  edition  of  these  wss 
published  in  1824  without  the  sanction  of  the 
author,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  them  ss 
unworthy  of  collection.  In  1804^  the  map- 
toms  of  a  pulmonary  affection  having  developed 
themselves,  Irving  sought  relief  in  a  sea  voyags 
and  a  visit  to  the  summer  climate  of  the  sooth 
of  Europe.    To  this  he  was  donbtleaa  impdled 
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in  a  large  degree  hj  tiiat  inborn  loye  for  travel 
which  characterized  him.  We  have  his  own 
statemeDt,  that  further  reading  and  thinking 
had  only  increased  his  earl/  passion.  No  one 
could  admire  more  than  himself,  he  said,  the 
magnificence  of  American  scener/,  its  great 
forests,  rivers,  waterfalls,  and  lakes;  but  Eu- 
rope contained  even  more.  He  burned  to  visit 
the  shores  of  the  old  world,  to  see  its  great  per- 
sonages, and  explore  the  accumulated  beauties 
and  treasures  of  the  past.  Sailing  fh>m  New 
York  in  May,  he  duly  reached  Bordeaux,  travel- 
ling thence  through  the  south  of  France,  and 
by  Nice,  to  Genoa.  Here,  in  the  picturesone 
old  city  of  palaces,  he  passed  two  months.  He 
then  saUed  to  Messina,  made  the  tour  of  Sicily, 
and  crossed  over  to  Naples.  From  Naples,  in 
the  spring  of  1805,  he  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  made  a  brief  sojourn  and  contracted 
an  intima4;e  friendship  with  the  celebrated  paint- 
er Washington  Allston.  In  a  paper  containing 
many  interesting  reminiscences  of  his  friend, 
originally  contributed  to  Duyckinck's  *'  Oydo- 
piedia  of  American  Literature,"  and  written  in 
his  most  delightful  style,  he  declares  that  this 
intimacy  with  Allston  **came  near  changing 
his  whole  course  of  life."  After  one  of  the 
rambles  of  the  friends  through  the  beautiful 
Boenery  around  the  city,  they  returned  at  sun- 
set when  the  landscape  reposed  in  its  most  en- 
chanting beauty.  As  he  gazed  upon  the  scene, 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  Irving  that  to  live  in 
Italy  and  become  a  painter  would  be  far  more 
delightful  than  to  return  to  New  York  and 
practise  law.  He  had  taken  lessons  in  drawing 
in  America,  had  a  decided  fondness  for  it,  and, 
bis  friends  said,  an  equal  talent  Allston  caught 
at  the  suggestion  with  ardor,  and  for  three  days 
the  future  author  was  possessed  by  the  deter- 
mination to  become  a  painter.  The  project, 
however,  was  never  carried  out.  The  idea, 
originating  from  the  influence  of  the  lovely 
evening  and  his  romantic  friendship,  was  given 
up;  and  the  friends  soon  parted,  Allston  to 
pursue  his  studies  and  his  dreams,  Irving  to 
continue  his  travels.  Passing  through  Switzer- 
land, he  arrived  at  Paris,  in  which  gay  capital 
he  resided  several  months.  Finally,  England, 
the  chief  object  of  his  youthful  love  and  curi- 
osity, drew  him  irresistibly  toward  her  shores. 
He  proceeded  to  London  by  the  roundabout 
route  of  Flanders' and  Holland;  having  thus 
traversed,  in  about  18  months,  many  of  the 
fairest  and  most  suggestive  scenes  of  the  old 
-world.  The  opportunity  of  collecting  materials 
for  future  work  nad  not  been  neglected.  Every- 
where the  quick  and  observant  eye  of  the  young 
American  had  been  open  to  the  peculiarities  of 
life  and  character  wnich  passed  before  him. 
Alive  to  the  passionate  romance  of  Italy,  and  to 
the  sentiment  and  humor  of  France  and  the 
Rhine  land,  he  stored  in  his  vivid  and  tenacious 
memory  the  details  of  many  wild  legends  and 
imposing  landscapes,  afterward  to  be  repro- 
duced in  his  volumes.  After  a  brief  stay  in 
England,  he  returned  to  New  York  in  March, 


1806,  and,  going  back  to  his  law  studies,  was 
admitted  in  due  course  to  the  bar.  But  ho 
never  practised  the  profession.  -It  seems  to 
have  possessed  no  attractions  for  the  young 
man,  all  of  whose  thoughts  were  turned  toward 
literature.  The  prospect  before  an  auUior  at 
that  period  was,  however,  utterly  discoura^g. 
Few  persons  **  read  an  American  book,*'  unless 
it  treated  of  politics  or  some  practical  subject. 
For  these  the  young  writer  had  no  genius. 
If  he  wrote  at  all,  he  must  write  in  his  own 
way,  and  on  the  topics  which  interested  his 
fancy.  To  such  work  he  accordingly  proceeded. 
With  James  £.  Paulding  and  his  elder  brother 
William,  who  had  married  Paulding's  sister,  he 
projected  a  serial  publication  intended  to  satir- 
ize the  ways  of  the  hour  in  New  York—"  to 
simplv  instruct  the  young,  reform  the  old,  cor^ 
rect  the  town,  and  castigate  the  age.  This  is  an 
arduous  task,''  added  the  gay  young  critics,  '^  and 
therefore  we  undertake  it  with  confidence." 
The  pkn  was  carried  out  in  *^  SaJmagundi,  or 
the  Whim- Whams  and  Opinions  of  £rancelot 
Langstaff,  Esq.,  and  Others,"  which  appeared 
in  small  18mo.  numbers  from  time  to  time, 
under  the  auspices  of  David  Longworth,  an 
eccentric  bookseller,  whose  shop  was  variouslv 
denominated  by  himself  the  "  Shakespeare  G^- 
lery"  and  the  "  Sentimental  Epicure's  Ordi- 
nary." The  first  number  of  the  serial  was 
published  Jan.  24,  1807,  and  created  a  great 
sensation.  The  town  hailed  with  delight  Uie 
rich  humor,  the  keen  wit,  and  the  person^  squibs 
of  the  publication.  It  was  continued  during  a 
year,  and  filled  20  numbers,  to  which  the  three 
authors  regularly  contributed.  No  distinct  an- 
nouncement has  ever  been  made  of  the  part 
borne  by  each  of  the  writers ;  but  the  poetical 
epistles  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  William 
Irving,  and  the  prose  papers  to  have  proceeded  in 
about  equal  measure  from  his  associates.  Those 
by  "Anthony  Evergreen,  Gtent,"  bear  internal 
marks  of  the  pen  of  Washinffton  Irving,  whose 
intention,  it  is  said,  was  to  have  married  Will 
Wizard  to  the  eldest  Miss  Oockloft.  and  to  have 
embraced  the  occasion  of  describing  a  grand 
wedding  at  Cockloft  Hall,  the  original  of  which 
mansion  was  the  residence  of  Gouvemeur  Kem- 
ble  on  the  Passaic,  whither  Irving  went  fVe- 
quentbr  in  his  early  days.  The  pleasant  portrait 
of  "  My  Uncle  John"  is  understood  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Paulding;  and  from  his  pen  also 
proceeded  the  original  sketch  of  "Autumnal 
Beflections,"  which  was,  however,  extended  and 
wrought  out  by  Irving.  Launcelot  Langstaff 
Esq.,  whose  portrait  adorns  the  title  page  of  the 
original  edition,  is  thought  to  have  been  Den- 
nie,  an  author  of  the  period.  "Salmagundi" 
became  a  work  of  more  character  and  impor- 
tance than  its  writers  probably  anticipated.  De- 
signed for  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour,  and 
to  raise  a  little  laughter  at  local  follies,  it 
finally  became  a  great  favorite  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  formed  in  New  York  a  dis- 
tinct school  of  wit  and  humor.  The  work  in- 
deed possesses  great  variety  of  character  and  in- 
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oideat  The  humor  and  pathos  are  delicate  and 
natand;  the  local  pleasantries  and  gossip  are 
recordea  with  a  spirit  nnsarpassed  since  the 
days  of  Addison.  It  woald  be  difficult  to  find 
in  the  sabseqnent  works  of  the  anthers  any  bet- 
ter  comedy  than  the  military  muster,  or  Will 
Wizard's  visit  to  the  ^'modern  ball;'*  and  the 
dcetch  of  the  Oookloft  family  and  mansion 
is  as  fine  as  any  thing  in  the  ^Sketch  Book.'' 
"Blackwood's  Magacine"  declared  the  work 
^^oaite  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  which 
tills  age  has  produced;"  and  it  continues  to 
occupy  a  prominent  position  among  the  most 
characteristic  and  animated  productions  of  its 
writers.  A  little  less  than  two  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  serial,  appeared  "A  His- 
tory of  New  York,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty,  &c.,  by 
Diedrioh  Knickerbocker."  It  was  commenced 
by  Washington  Irving,  in  company  with  his 
brother  Peter  Irving,  tlie  design  of  the  writers 
having  been  to  parody  a  handbook  which  had 
just  appeared  with  the  title,  ^^  A  Picture  of  New 
York."  This  publication  contained  a  histori- 
cal account  of  the  city,  and  the  brothers  aimed 
at  a  burlesque  narrative  of  the  same  events. 
Dr.  .Peter  Irving  sailed  soon  afterward  for  Eu- 
rope, and  thus  the  work  remained  solely  in  the 
hands  of  Washington  Irving.  Unding  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  subject  greater  than  he  had  sup- 
posed, he  elaborated  it  with  care,  and  finally 
•  produced  a  work  in  two  volumes.  To  attract 
Attention  to  the  publication,  advertisements 
were  inserted  in  the  "  Evening  Post,"  calling 
for  information  of  "  a  small  elderly  genUemen 
dressed  in  an  old  black  coat  and  cocked  hat,  by 
the  name  of  Knickerbocker,"  who  had  disap- 
peared from  his  lodgings  at  the  Oolumbian 
hotel  in  Mulberry  street;  then  a  statement  that 
the  old  gentleman  had  left  "a  very  curious 
kind  of  a  written  book  in  his  room,"  which, 
unless  he  returned,  would  be  disposed  of  to  dis- 
charge his  bill  at  the  tavern ;  finally  the  work 
was  duly  announced.  It  attracted  immediate 
attention,  and  was  by  many  persons  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  a  veracious  history  of  New  York 
A  venerable  clergyman,  it  is  said,  oommenoed  it 
in  good  faith,  and  only  discovered  his  mistake 
when  the  broad  humor  and  extravagance  of  the 
narrative  betrayed  it  A  still  moro  amusing 
fact  is  the  citation  of  the  work  by  Gdller,  a 
Grerman  editor  of  Thuoydides,  in  illustration 
of  a  historical  passage,  in  the  words:  Addo 
locum  WcuhingUmu  Irvingii  JSiat  Navi  Ebo- 
raciy  lib.  vii.  cap.  6.  With  every  lover  of 
genuine  humor  the  book  became  an  early  favor- 
ite; but  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch 
resented  it,  as  an  attempt  to  ridicule  their  an- 
cestors. In  an  address  before  the  New  York 
historical  society  it  was  gravely  held  up  to  pub- 
lic reprehension,  as  a  most  unjustifiable  bur- 
lesque of  the  past  of  the  commonwealth.  To  the 
hist  revised  edition  of  the  work  Irving  prefixed 
an  "Apology,"  in  which  he  defends  himself 
pleasantly  against  these  criticisms.  His  design, 
he  declares,  had  a  bearing  wide  from  the  sober 


aim  of  history.  It  was  to  embody  the  tnffi. 
tions  of  New  York  in  an  amusing  form ;  to  iQ» 
trate  its  looal  humors,  eustoms,  and  peoi^iri. 
ties;  and  to  olothe  home  soeiMS,  places,  and 
familiar  names  with  those  inu^gmadTe  md 
whim^cal  assooiations  ao  seldom  met  with  in 
America.  He  declares  that  he  has  made  the 
old  Dutch  times  and  manners  popular,  md 
humorously  alludes  to  the  innumerable  Knkl- 
erbooker  hotels,  steamboats,  ice  carts,  and  other 
appropriations  of  the  name,  asserting  tint  tin 
general  good  feeling  and  hilarity  of  tibe  people 
have  been  promoted  by  his  work,  whieh  ha 
formed  '^  a  convivial  onrrency,  linkingour  wbofe 
community  together  in  good  humor  and  good 
fellowship ;  the  rallying  point  of  home  fediog; 
the  seasoning  of  civic  festivities;  the  staple  of 
looal  tales  and  looal  pleasantries."  The  pablici' 
tion  was  scarcely  known  at  the  time  in  Europe; 
but  when  the  author  had  made  hie  way  to  the 
English  heart  by  the  ''Sketch  Book,"  '* Black- 
wood's Magazine"  (July,  1820)  and  the  "Qou^ 
terly  Review"  (March,  1885)  spoke  of  it  Ib 
terms  of  discriminating  praise.  Themagime 
declared  that  the  matter  of  the  book  woold 
'' preserve  its  character  of  value  long  after  tiie 
lapse  of  time  had  blunted  the  edge  cl  theptf- 
sonal  allusions,"  and  that  Irving  was  ^hjfe 
the  greatest  genius  which  had  appeared  npoi 
the  literary  horizon  of  the  new  worid."  The 
review  compared  the  style  to  that  of  Swifts 
''Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  hunented  that  £n|^ 
readers  wero  unable,  fh>m  ignorance  of  ibeloed 
allusions,  to  enjoy  '*  a  treat  indeed."  Edwvd 
Everett  in  the  "North  American  Review," de- 
clared It  "  a  book  of  unwearying  pleasaitrr, 
which,  instead  of  flashing  out,  as  English  lod 
American  humor  is  wont,  from  time  to  time, 
with  long  and  dull  intervals,  is  kept  up  witht 
true  Fronch  vivacity  from  beginning  to  end" 
Though  the  entiro  justice  6f  this  last  criticisni 
may  be  Questioned,  the  work  is  in  Irving's  bert 
vein.  The  style  is  easy,  polished,  and  fill  of  a 
native  and  unhibored  grace.  The  humor  rarios 
from  the  broadly  comic  to  the  subtle  and  deli- 
cate. The  descriptions  of  scenery  and  ebaraeter 
are  fluently  serious  and  instinct  with  bean^; 
but  the  work  will  be  chiefly  valued  for  its  fin- 
ished portraits  of  former  manners^  and  of  tiie 
old  Dutoh  worthies  around  whose  figures  tbe 
author  has  thrown  all  the  decorations  of  hk 
affluent  humor.  For  some  years  after  the  pob- 
lication  of  the  Knickerbocker  history  Inriog 
produced  no  new  work.  In  1810  he  wrote « 
biographical  sketch  of  Thomas  Campbell,  for  id 
edition  of  his  works  abo^t  to  appear  in  PhQsdd* 
phia.  This  was  done  at  the  request  of  Ardn* 
bald  Campbell,  a  brother  of  the  poet^  wbo  wk 
residing  at  the  time  in  New  York.  Tbe  skctd 
served  afterward  to  secure  the  friendship  <« 
Thomas  Campbell  in  London.  Irving  had  mem- 
while  engaged  with  two  of  his  brothers  iniiKf^ 
cantile  pursuits,  as  a  silent  partner.  Bat  bs 
literary  inclinations  wero  as  strong  as  before 
and  in  1818-'14  he  edited  the  "  Analectie  Hsr 
azine"  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  he  oontiibDted 
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a  MrieB  of  ekMuent  blographieB  of  the  nAval 
oommaDdera  of  America.  In  1814  he  Joined 
the  stftf  of  Gov.  Tompkins  as  aide-de-camp  and 
military  secretaiy,  with  the  title  of  colonel. 
On  the  teraaination  of  the  war  he  was  again 
seized  by  his  old  passion  for  travel,  and  sailed  a 
second  time  for  Enrope.  He  probably  intended 
his  visit  to  be  a  short  one;  but  he  remained 
absent  17  years.  The  career  which  we  are 
now  about  to  follow  was  on  the  soil  of  the  old 
world,  from  which  he  was  to  retorn  to  his 
native  land  crowned  with  great  and  deserved 
honors.  The  anonymous  satirist  of  ^Balma- 
gnndi "  and  *^  Knickerbocker''  was  to  become 
the  author  of  the  *'  Sketch  Book*'  and  the ''  His- 
tory of  Oolumbns ;"  the  unknown  essayist  to  be 
hailed  as  the  first  and  most  delightful  humorist 
of  the  age.  In  London  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  persons  of  congenial  tastes, 
among  irhom  were  the  poets  Procter  and  Oamp- 
belL  Leslie,  the  distinguished  artist,  whom  Ir- 
ving bad  probably  known  in  Philadelphia,  was 
also  here.  They  wandered  about  London  in 
ooropany,  observing  odd  characters,  and  uncon- 
sciously collecting  materials,  the  one  for  his 
books,  the  other  for  his  pictures.  At  this  period 
Irving  probably  mingled  with  the  singular  char- 
acters who  form  the  groundwork  of  some  of  the 
sketches  in  the  ^^  Tales  of  a  Traveller ;"  and,  on 
his  numerous  excursions  in  company  with  Leslie, 

fithered  the  sunny  details  and  coloring  of  the 
nglish  portion  of  the ''  Sketch  Book."  These 
excursions  extended  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
into  the  mountains  of  Wales.  From  his  way- 
side adventures,  and  the  genial  scenes  through 
whidi  he  passed,  Irving  returned  to  London. 

e^rvaded  with  the  influences  of  the  rural  life  of 
Dgland.  In  due  time,  his  experiences  were  to 
prove  of  value.  In  1817  he  visited  Edinbur^^ 
and  the  highlands  of  Scotland ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn pud  a  visit  to  Sir  Walter  (then  Mr.)  Scott. 
GampbeH's  letter  of  introduction  paved  the  way, 
and  on  a  fine  August  morning  he  drove  up  to 
Abbotsford.  Scott  had  read  with  admiration 
a  copy  of  ^Knickerbocker"  sent  him  by  Mr. 
Henry  Brevoort  from  New  York,  and  wel- 
comed his  visitor  ^^  with  delight,*'  says  Lockhart 
He  was  at  breakfast,  but  sallied  forth  surrounded 
by  dogs  and  children,  greeting  Irving  cordially 
before  he  had  issued  from  his  chaise.  He  wrote 
to  a  friend  soon  afterward:  '*When  you  see 
Tom  OampbeU,  tell  him,  with  my  best  love,  that 
I  have  to  thank  him  for  making  me  Imown  to 
Mr.  Washington  Irving,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
and  pleasantest  aoq|uaintances  I  have  made  this 
many  a  day.''  To  Mr.  Brevoort  he  wrote  that 
^*  Knickerbocker"  reminded  him  both  of  Swift 
and  Sterne,  and  made  hie  sides  *^  absolutely  sore 
with  laughter."  Thus  passed  in  travel,  in  rural 
wanderings,  and  in  pleasant  social  intercourse, 
the  first  year  or  two  of  Irving's  stay  in  England. 
But  a  cloud  was  approaching.  Soon  after  his 
visit  to  Scott  the  house  with  which  he  was 
connected  in  New  York  yielded  to  the  commer- 
cial revulsion  after  the  war,  and  failed.  The 
whole  of  Irving's  property  was  invested  in  the 


business,  and  the  result  reduced  him  suddenly  to 

Certy.  He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
a  greatly  cast  down.  Thrown  tiius  on  his 
own  resources  for  support,  he  returned  to  liter- 
ature. His  ioumeys  and  exploratioDS  in  Eng- 
land naturally  suggested  themselves,  and  the 
plan  of  the  ^'  Sketch  Book"  was  the  result  All 
the  papers  with  two  exceptions  were  written  in 
England,  and  sent  ^^  piecemeal  "to  New  York, 
where  they  were  published  (1818)  in  the  form  of 
octavo  pamphlets.  When  the  first  volume  had 
appeared  in  this  form,  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  William  Jerdan,  editor  of  the  London  '*  Lit- 
erary Gazette,"  who  inserted  some  of  the  num- 
bers in  his  periodical,  with  high  commendation. 
Soon  afterward,  hearing  that  a  London  pub- 
lisher was  about  to  print  the  work  without  his 
sanction,  Irving  offered  it  to  Murray,  from 
whom  he  had  received  many  friendly  attentions. 
The  result  was  disheartening.  Murray  **  enter- 
tained the  most  unfeigned  respect  for  the 
writer's  talents,"  but  politely  declined  publish- 
ing the  volume,  with  a  courteously  woixled  but 
unmistakaUe  intimation  that  it  would  not  re- 
munerate him  for  the  trouble  and  expense. 
Meeting  with  such  ill  success  in  London,  Irving 
determmed  to  attempt  Edinburgh,  and  fixed 
u^n  Constable.  Knowing  Scott's  relations 
with  that  publisher,  and  convinced  of  his  friend- 
ly regard  for  himself,  he  sent  the  printed  num- 
bers of  the  '^  Sketch  Book"  to  Abboteford.  ac- 
companied by  a  note  in  which  he  explained  his 
condition.  A  reverse,  he  said,  had  taken  place 
in  his  fortunes  since  the  visit  to  Abbotsford, 
and  he  was  now  obliged  to  depend  upon  Uter- 
ature  for  a  support  He  requested  Scott  to  look  • 
at  the  pamphlets,  and,  if  he  thought  them  worthy 
of  European  republication,  to  ascertun  if  Oon- 
stable  would  bring  them  out  in  a  volume.  Scott 
needed  no  second  petition  from  a  brother  au- 
thor in  misfortune.  He  replied  promptly  and  in 
his  own  generous  style,  that  nothing  could  give 
him  more  pleasure  than  to  do  Irving  a  ser^ce. 
He  had  looked  at  the  numbers  of  the  *^  Sketdi 
Book,"  he  said,  and  thought  them  ^'  positively 
beautiful."  He  would  use  every  means  to  re- 
commend them  to  Constable.  Meanwhile,  would 
Irving  accept  the  editorial  control  of  a  new  pe- 
riodic about  to  be  commenced  at  Edinburgh, 
with  a  salary  of  £500  a  year,  and  prospects  of 
fhrther  advantages?  The  publication  might  have 
a  political  bearing  which  would  not  suit  Irving, 
but  he  would  risk  the  offer,  knowing  ^^no  man 
so  well  qualified  for  this  ixnportant  task,  and 
because  it  wiU  bring  you  to  Edinburgh."  The 
offer,  and  the  manner  of  making  it,  were  full 
of  the  kindness  and  delicacy  of  Scott's  heart 
Irving's  reply  was  equally  characteristic  of  him- 
self^ and  presents  so  sucgestive  a  picture  of  his 
literary  cnaraoter  and  habits  that  it  is  worthy 
of  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Scott's  '*  genial 
sunshine"  of  heart,  he  declared,  wormed  every 
thing  tpon  which  it  fell.  The  editorial  pro- 
posal surprised  and  fiattered  him ;  but  both  his 
political  opinions  and  his  character  debarred 
Dim  from  accepting  the  pontion.    The  course 
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of  his  life  had  been  *' desultory ;"  he  was  "un- 
fitted for  any  periodically  recurring  task,  any 
stipulated  labor  of  mind  or  body.  I  have  no 
command  of  my  talents  such  as  they  are,  and 
have  to  watch  the  vary  ings  of  my  mind  as  I  would 
those  of  a  weathercock.  Practice  and  training 
may  bring  me  more  into  rule ;  but  at  present  I 
am  as  useless  for  regular  service  as  one  of  my 
own  country  Indians  or  a  Don  Cossack.  I 
must  keep  on,  therefore,  pretty  much  as  I  have 
begun ;  writing  when  I  can,  not  when  I  would. 
I  shall  occasionally  shift  my  residence,  aud 
write  whatever  is  suggested  by  objects  before 
me,  or  whatever  rises  in  my  imagination,  and 
hope  to  write  better  and  more  copiously  by 
and  by.  I  am  playing  the  egotist^  but  I  know 
no  better  way  of  answering  your  proposal  than 
by  showing  what  a  cood-for-nothins  kind  of  be- 
ing I  am.  Should  Mr.  Constable  feel  inclined 
to  make  a  bargain  for  the  wares  I  have  on  hand, 
he  will  encourage  me  to  further  enterprise;  and 
it  will  be  something  like  trading  witn  a  gypsy 
for  the  fruits  of  his  prowlings,  who  may  at  one 
time  have  nothing  but  a  w(K>den  bowl  to  offer, 
and  at  another  time  a  silver  tankard.*'  Such 
was  the  modest  and  manly  reply  of  the  future 
author  of  many  a  volume  which  proved  a  ^^  pe- 
riodically recurring  task  and  stipulated  labor .*' 
Scott's  reply  expressed  regret,  but  the  *^  most 
encouraging  confidence  of  the  success"  of  the 
"Sketch  Book"  republisheil.  "Whatever  my 
experience  can  command,"  he  wrote,  "  is  most 
heartily  at  your  command. ...  I  am  sure  you 
have  only  to  be  known  to  the  British  public  to 
be  admired  by  them.  If  you  ever  see  a  witty 
•  but  rather  local  publication  called '  Blackwood's 
Edinburgh  Magazine,'  you  will  find  some  notice 
of  your  works  in  the  last  number ;  the  author 
is  a  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I  have  introduced 
you  in  your  literary  capacity.  His  name  is 
Lockhart,  a  young  man  of  very  considerable 
talents,  and  who  will  soon  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  my  family.  My  faithful  friend 
Knickerbocker  is  to  be  next  examined  and  illus- 
trated. ...  I  promise  myself  great  pleasure  in 
once  again  snaking  you  by  the  hand."  The 
neffotiation  with  Constable  ended  in  nothing, 
and  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Sketch  Book"  was 
put  to  press  in  London,  at  Irving's  expense,  in 
Feb.  1820.  Miller,  the  publisher,  failed,  and  the 
equanimity  of  the  author  was  sorely  tried. 
Scott  arrived  at  the  crisis  in  London,  and,  "  more 
propitious  than  Hercules,  put  his  own  shoulder 
to  the  wheel."  A  few  words  to  Murray  ar- 
ranged every  thing.  He  bought  the  copyright 
for  £200,  which  was  afberward  increased,  with 
the  success  of  the  work,  to  £400.  The  train 
of  incidents  which  thus  connect  the  names  of 
Walter  Scott  and  Washington  Irving  will  be  re- 
garded with  enduring  interest  by  every  true  lover 
of  literature.  The  affectionate  friendship  which 
commenced  at  Abbotsford  was  only  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  Scott.  The  tears  which  came 
to  the  eyes  of  the  survivor,  as  he  spoke  of  their 
last  interview,  were  the  silent  witnesses  of  what 
he  had  lost    The  "  Sketch  Book,"  though  criti- 


cized oooUy  by  the  "  North  Ameriean  Beview," 
was  wannlT  welcomed  by  the  leading  peri- 
odicals of  England.  Lockhart  bad  alr^dy  re- 
commended in  "Blackwood's  Magazine"  (Fei 
1820)  an  English  edition,  and  declared  tU 
"nothing  had  been  written  for  a  long  time  for 
which  it  would  be  more  safe  to  promise  greet 
and  eager  acceptance."  '  Lord  Jeffi^y  said  of  the 
work,  in  the  '^Edinburgh  Review"  (Aug.  1820): 
*^  It  is  the  work  of  an  American  entirely  bred  and 
trained  in  that  oonntry,originally  published  with- 
in its  territory,  and,  as  we  understand, very  exten- 
sively circulated  and  very  much  admired  smoi^ 
its  natives."  The  **  remarkable  thiug,"  said  the 
reviewer,  was  that  the  book  diould  1m  ^  vrittea 
throughout  with  the  greatest  care  andaccuiaej, 
and  worked  up  to  great  purity  and  beantj  of 
diction,  on  the  model  of  the  most  elegant  and 

g>Ushea  of  our  native  writers."  The  legend  of 
ip  Van  Winkle  was  quoted  as  a  speiHrnea  of 
the  humor  of  the  **  Hesperian  essayist,"  who 
possessed,  said  the  critic,  ^^  exqoisite  powers  of 
pathos  and  description."  Blackwood  agtin,  in 
Jan.  1825,  said :  ^'  The  '  Sketch  Book'  is  a  timid, 
beautiful  work,  with  a  world  of  humor,  so  happy, 
so  natural,  so  altogether  unlike  that  of  aDyottwr 
•  man,  dead  or  alive,  that  we  would  rather  have 
been  the  writer  of  it,  fif)^  times  over,  than  of 
every  thing  else  that  he  has  ever  written."  Thos 
cordially  greeted  by  the  two  leading  critical 
periodicals  of  Great  Britain,  the  work  soon  at- 
tracted notice.  Its  genial  sketches  of  life  and 
scenery  became  greatly  popular  with  all  classes 
of  readers.  The ''  Sketch  Book"  is  indeed  in  the 
author's  most  characteristic  vein.  The  sabjeots 
are  chosen  with  great  skill ;  tiie  style  is  pore 
and  graceful,  and  the  humor  exceedingly  sweet 
and  natural  The  legends  of ''  Bip  Van  Winkle" 
and  "  Sleepy  Hollow"  are  unsurpaysaed  among  the 
author's  creations.  The  work  diverges  e?ery- 
wbere  from  the  beaten  track,  and  finds  simple 
beauties  by  the  wayside  and  in  the  cottage.  In 
the  preface,  indeed,  the  writer  comparee  him- 
self to  the  artist,  who,  travelling  tlu^ogh  En- 
rope,  filled  his  portfolio  with  land8C»Eq)esand  old 
rums,  forgetting  St.  Peter's  and  the  bay  of  Naplee, 
and  having  **not  a  single  glacier  or  vdcsnoin 
his  whole  collection."  This  choice  of  subjects 
added  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  book;  and 
the  writer's  delightful  "  sunshine  of  tiie  hreBsiP 
conciliated  the  affection  of  the  reader.  It  con- 
tinues to  be  the  favorite  work  of  Irving,  in 
England  and  America,  and  wherever  his  ImAs 
are  read.  From  this  time  dates  the  anthor'a 
active  career  in  letters.  The  *^  Sketch  Book'' 
brought  him  honorable  fame  and  fair  profit 
Soon  afterward  he  projected  a  second  work  of 
a  more  extended  character,  upon  a  kindred 
theme.  Spending  the  winter  of  1820  in  Paris, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  the  poet 
Moore,  and  mingled  with  the  best  English 
society,  he  commenced  "  Braoebridge  Hall" 
in  the  spring  of  1821.  Moore  notices  in  hb 
diary  the  "  amazing  rapidity"  of  Irving's  com- 
position. In  10  days  he  wrote  about  120  page& 
^^  Braoebridge  Hall,  or  the  Homoriats,"  was  pnb- 
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liahed  in  1882,  Mnrraj  paying  for  the  copyriglit, 
withoat  seeing  the  MS.,  the  sam  of  1,000  gnineas. 
If  written  throtighoat  with  the  rapidity  inti- 
mated by  Moore,  the  work  must  have  been 
carefully  revised.  It  was  a  deliberate  venture 
by  an  author  who  had  fame  to  lose ;  and  Irving 
waa  never  a  careless  writer.  The  introduc- 
tion contains  an  entertaiuinff  picture  of  the 
position  of  the  author  before  the  British  publia 
His  previous  volumes,  he  said,  had  succeeded 
very  far  b^ond  his  expectations;  and  their 
popularity 'was  doubtless  attributable  to  the 
surprise  of  Europeans  at  findmg  that  an  Amer- 
ican could  express  himself  in  ^^  tolerable  £ng^ 
liflh.'*  He  had  been  looked  upon  as  "  something 
new  and  strange  in  literature ;  a  kind  of  semi- 
savage  with  a  feather  in  his  hand  instead  of 
one  on  hia  head ;  and  there  was  a  curiosity  to 
hear  what  such  a  being  had  to  say  about  civil- 
ized society."  This  novelty  having  been  dissi- 
pated, his  present  work  would  be  apt  to  suffer 
from  the  kind  reception  of  the  former  ones ; 
the  world  being  prone  to  criticize  severely  an 
author  who  has  been  overpraised.  His  design, 
he  said,  was  simply  to  paint  scenery  and  man- 
ners— those  English  peculiarities  which  he  had 
dwelt  npon,  in  his  wanderings,  with  childlike 
interest  and  delight.  He  left  politics  to  abler 
heads,  and  aimed  only  to  keep  mankind  in  good 
hnmor.  The  conclusion  of  the  preface  very 
admirably  sums  up  the  life-philosophy  of  the 
author :  '*  When  I  discover  the  world  to  be  all 
that  it  has  been  represented  by  sneering  cynics 
and  whining  poets,  I  wUl  turn  to  and  abuse  it 
also ;  in  the  meanwhile,  worthy  reader,  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  lightly  of  me  because  I  can- 
not believe  this  to  be  so  very  bad  a  world  as  it  is 
represented."  The  leading  critics  differed  upon 
the  merits  of  the  work.  The  ^^  North  American 
Beview"  (July,  1822)  declared  it  *^  quite  eoual 
to  any  thing  which  the  present  age  of  English 
literature  has  produced  in  this  department." 
^'  Blackwood's  Magazine"  (June,  1822)  subjected 
it  to  a  keen  analysis.  The  author  had  been 
overpraised,  said  the  critic,  and  people  had  be- 
come weary  of  hearing  **  Arbtides  called  the 
Jnst ;"  but  the  punishment  had  duly  been  in- 
flicteid.  *^  Rumor  and  all  her  crew  seemed  lyinff 
in  wait  for  the  former  object  of  their  applause," 
intent  upon  dragging  down  the  idol.  The  work 
was  a  failing  off  from  the  "  Sketch  Book,"  added 
the  critic,  but  contained  many  beanties  in  spite 
of  its  imitations  of  Addison.  The  '*  Edinburgh 
Keview"  (Nov.  1822)  commended  it  highly,  but 
with  great  discrimination.  The  author's  '*  for- 
mer level  had  been  maintained  in  the  work  with 
marvellous  precision."  The  charm  lay  in  ^^  the 
singnlar  sweetness  of  the  composition,"  which 
at  times  was  almost  cloying.  ^^The  rhythm 
and  melody  of  the  sentences,"  wrote  the  re- 
viewer, "  are  certiunly  excesmve."  The  criti- 
cism was  Just  The  work  suffers  from  the  care 
and  elaboration  expended  upon  the  style.  The 
characters  are,  however,  full  of  humorous  indi- 
viduality ;  and  the  sweet  story  of  Annette  De- 
larbre  is  touched  with  the  author's  finest  skilL 
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The  book  will  rank  among  the  best  pictures  of 
old  English  rural  life  and  character.  Passing  the 
winter  of  this  year  at  Dresden,  Irving  returned 
to  Paris  in  1828,  and  in  Dec.  1824,  published 
tlje  "  Tales  of  a  Traveller."  For  this  work  he 
received  from  Murray  before  he  saw  the  MS. 
£1,500,  and  "might  have  had  £2,000."  The 
introduction  contains  as  usual  an  entertaining 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  tales.  The  author 
is  laid  up  by  sickness  in  the  German  town  of 
Mentz.  Having  exhausted  every  means  of  enter- 
tainment at  his  inn,  and  even  wearied  of  learn- 
ing German,  and  repeating  Ich  liebe  after  rosy- 
lipped  Katrina,  the  daughter  of  his  landlord, 
he  determines  to  throw  aside  the  books  of  others, 
and  write  one  for  his  own  amusement  Bum- 
maging  in  his  portfolio,  and  casting  about  in  his 
memory  for  a  traveller's  floating  recollections, 
he  makes  the  "  Tales  of  a  Travefier,"  which  he 
declares  to  be  "  strictly  moral."  **  llus  may  not 
be  apparent  at  first,  but  the  reader  will  be  sure 
to  find  it  out  in  tlie  end."  The  "Adventure  of 
the  German  Student"  and  the  "Mysterious  Pic- 
ture" were  vague  recollections  of  anecdotes 
which  he  had  heard;  and  the  "Adventure  of 
the  Young  Painter"  had  been  taken  nearly  en- 
tire from  an  authentic  MS.  As  to  the  rest,  "  I 
am  an  old  traveller,"  he  writes,  "I  have  read 
somewhat,  heard  and  seen  more,  and  dreamt 
more  than  all  My  brain  is  filled  therefore  with 
all  kinds  of  odds  and  ends."  He  could  say  of 
no  particular  tale  whether  he  had  "read,  heard, 
or  dreamt  it."  The  "  Tales  of  a  Traveller"  was 
truly  the  result  of  wanderings  in  many  lands. 
Italy  furnished  the  wild  tales  of  the  banditti ; 
Holland,  the  humor  of  the  bold  dragoon ;  Ijon- 
don,  Buckthome  and  the  club  ofqueer  fellows ; 
and  America,  the  legends  of  Kidd,  Wolfert 
Webber,  and  Tom  Walker.  The  work  was 
severely  criticized  both  in  England  and  America, 
but  the  romantic  tragedies  and  richly  humorous 
sketches  remain  favorites  with  the  young  and 
uncritical.  The  winter  of  1825  was  spent  by 
the  author  in  the  south  of  France,  and  early  in 
the  ensuing  year  he  proceeded  to  a  new  field  of 
labor.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  U.  S.  minister  to 
Spain,  at  the  sn^xestion  of  Mr.  Rich,  the  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Madrid,  conunissioned  Irving  to 
translate  the  important  documents  relating  to 
Columbus  Just  collected  by  Navarrete,  and  about 
to  be  published  with  the  title  Colceeion  de  lo$ 
wqjes  y  deseubrimientos,  &c  Instead  of  a  trans- 
lation, the  result  was  a  "History  of  the  Life  and 
Voyages  of  OhristopherOolnmbus;"  and  after- 
ward, in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  first 
production,  the  "  Voyages  and  Discoveries  of 
the  Companions  of  Columbus."  The  first  and 
principal  work  was  published  by  Murray  in 
1828,  and  brought  the  author  8,000  guineas,  to- 
gether with  one  of  the  50  guinea  gold  medals 
offered  by  George  IV.  for  eminence  in  histori- 
cal composition.  The  history  became  imme- 
diately popular,  and  was  warmly  eulogized  by 
the  leading  critics.  The  "  North  American  Be- 
view"  (Jan.  1829)  declared  it  to  be  "  one  of  those 
works  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  delight 
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of  readers  and  the  despair  of  oridoa."  The 
''Edinbnrgh Review" (Sept  1828)8aid:  ''Itwill 
iopersede  all  former  works  on  the  same  sab- 
jeot)  and  neyer  be  itself  superseded."  Presoott 
wrote :  "  The  task  has  been  ezecated  in  a  man- 
ner which  must  secure  to  the  historian  a  share 
in  the  imperishable  renown  of  his  subject ;"  and 
added  that  the  work  was  ^*  the  noblest  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Oolumbus."  (Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  vol.  ii.  np.  184,  509.)  The  chief 
adverse  criticism  of  tue  history  rested  upon  its 
too  great  length.  A  tour  in  the  south  of  Spain 
in  this  and  the  following  year  enabled  the  au- 
thor to  embody  in  a  picturesque  form  many 
romantic  incidents  collected  in  the  course  of 
his  historical  researches.  This  was  done  in  a 
^'Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,"  for 
the  copyright  of  which  Murray  paid  £2,000; 
and  again  in  '^  The  Alhambra,  or  New  Sketch 
Book."  The  first  professes  to  be  derived  from 
the  MSS.  of  a  certain  monkish  historian,  Fray 
Antonio  Agapida.  But  the  monk  was  soon  dis- 
covered to  be  solely  the  creature  of  the  author's 
imagination.  The  *'  Chronicle"  was  less  popu- 
lar than  the  author  had  expected,  and  resulted 
in  loss  to  the  pdblisher.  The  "Alhambra"  was 
partly  written  in  the  old  Moorish  palace,  in 
which  Irving  spent  8  months,  and  aimed  to 
present  a  picture  of  the  ^*  half  Spanish,  half  ori- 
ental "  character  of  the  original.  The  work  was 
published  in  May,  1882,  and  dedicated  to  Wil- 
kie,  the  artist  In  1885  appeared,  on  the  same 
Buln'ect,  "Legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain," 
and  afterward  (1849-^50)  "Mahomet  and  his 
Successors,"  which  was  derived  in  large  meas- 
ure from  materials  collected  in  Madrid.  These 
works  are  written  in  an  animated  and  poetical 
style,  evidently  arising  firom  a  deep  interest  in 
the  romantic  details  of  the  Spanish  and  Moor- 
ish wars.  In  July,  1829,  Irving  returned  to 
England,  having  received  the  appointment  of 
secretary  of  legation  to  the  American  embassy 
at  London ;  and  in  1881  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford conferred  on  hun  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
When  Mr.  Van  Buren  succeeded  Mr.  McLane, 
he  returned  to  America,  arriving  in  New  York, 
after  17  years*  absence,  May  21,  1882.  His 
fame  hod  long  before  preceded  him.  A  public 
dinner,  at  which  Chancellor  Kent  presided,  testi- 
fied to  the  pride  which  his  countrymen  felt  in 
his  honorable  renown.  A  native  modesty  and 
averdon  to  display  alone  prevented  him  from 
receiving  ovations  throughout  the  land,  from 
Boston  to  New  Orleans.  Irving  was  now  in 
his  50th  year,  and  might  have  been  excused  for 
resting  after  so  many  wanderings.  But  he  did 
not  return  to  America  for  repose.  His  active 
faculties  craved  new  fields  of  exertion.  At- 
tracted by  the  wild  life  of  the  West,  he  accom- 
panied Commissioner  Ellsworth,  in  the  summer 
of  the  same  year,  on  his  journey  to  remove  the 
Indian  tribes  across  the  Mississippi.  The  result 
was  "  A  Tour  on  the  Prairies,"  which  appeared 
in  the  "  Crayon  Miscellany"  in  1836.  "  Abbots- 
ford"  and  "Newstead  Abb^"  were  afterward 
added  to  the  "Miscellany,"  in  the  former  of 


which  he  describes  his  visit  to  SooU  in  1817. 
The  subject  of  the  adventurous  life  of  tbe  West 
continued  to  interest  him ;  and  in  the  next  yes 
(1886)  he  published  "Astoria,^  a  pictunsqitt 
account  of  the  settlement  of  that  name.  Ym 
paid  in  his  youth  to  the  station  of  the  north- 
west fur  company  at  M(»itreal  had  ezdted  lus 
imagination ;  and  from  the  papers  of  the  ^ad- 
venturers by  sea  and  land"  employed  bj  Job 
Jacob  Astor,  he  derived  all  necessary  isSformi- 
tion.    The  report  that  Mr.  Astor  Bad  piud  him 
$5,000  to  ''  take  up  the  MSS."  was  in  1851  ooo- 
tradioted  by  the  author,  who  published  die 
work  at  his  own  expense,  and  received  nomon 
than  his  ordinary  share  of  the  profits.   **  Asto- 
ria" was  succeeded  in  1887  by  the  ^*  AdreDtora 
of  Ci^tain  Bonneville,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  Rod? 
Mountains  and  the  Far  West,"  prepared  finm 
the  MSS.  of  that  traveller,  who  had  ''stnugeir 
engrafted  the  trapper  and  hunter  on  the  soldter." 
From  1889  Irving  contributed  for  two  years  t 
series  of  papers  to  the  "Knickerbocker  Migi- 
zine,"  which  had  been  commenced  in  18SS.  A 
number  of  these  articles^  with  others  from  tbe 
English  annuals  and  periodicals,  were  in  185$ 
collected  in  a  volume  under  the  tide  of  ^Wol- 
fert^s  Boost,"  another  name  for  the  r^denoe 
of  the  author.    The  leading  journals  of  kaa- 
ica  and  England  embraced  the  occaaon  top^ 
tributes  fbll  of  ref9>ect  and  regard  to  Irrio^ 
In  1841  he  published  a  life  of  Margaret  IGQer 
Davidson,  to  accompany  an  edition  of  her  poeti- 
cal remains.    In  1842  he  was  appointed  niois- 
ter  to  Spun,  which  post  he  filled  for  4  jam. 
On  his  return  he  prepared  for  publication  in  s 
separate  form  ^^  Oliver  Goldsmith,  a  Biography,*' 
which  had  been  prefixed  to  a  Paris  edition  of 
that  author^s  works.    Though  closely  fbUoTii^ 
the  works  of  Prior  and  Forater,  this  life  willooD- 
tinue  to  be  read  for  the  sweetness  of  tbe  stfle, 
and  the  genial  coloring  of  the  picture  of  IrriDg's 
favorite  author.    In  184a-'50,  at  the  instaoce 
of  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam,  he  published  a  revised 
edition  of  his  works  in  15  volumes.    Tbe  nie 
of  this  edition,  up  to  Jan.  1857,  was  250,000 
volumes;  and  this^  added  to  about  the  suna 
number  sold  of  former  editions,  gives  an  sggK* 
gate  sale  of  Irving's  works  in  America  np  to 
that  date  of  about  500,000  volumes.   In  this 
estimate,  98,000  volumes  of  the  "life  of  V«^ 
ington,"  sold  to   Jan.    1857,   and  the  Itfgf 
sales  of  "Wolfert's  Roost,"  are  not  indadwL 
This  sale  exceeds  what  has  been  claimed  fortl» 
works  called  "  sensation  books,"  and  is  cred^ 
able  to  the  taste  of  the  nation.    From  tbe  period 
of  his  return  from  Spain,  Irving  was  more  or 
less  occupied  by  his  last  and  longest  work,  tk 
"Life  of  Washington."    The  first  vdnme  vn 
published  in  1855,  and  the  fifth,  completiogtbe 
work,  in  Aug.  1859.    The  work  is  an  elabonte 
narrative  of  the  career  of  its  subject,  and  Ml 
of  dramatic  interest.    The  personal  details^ 
TTashlngton^s  private  life  are  in  the  anthort 
most  pleasing  style.    An  air  of  sober  simpBcitj 
characterizes  the  work,  and  marks  it  as  ^ 
production  of  one  who  had  discarded  tbe  w» 
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humors  of  yonth  for  the  profound  meditations 
and  chastened  dignity  of  age.  For  some  years 
before  his  death  the  writer  resided  at  his  house 
of  "Sunnyside,"  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son, not  far  from  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is 
in  close  vicinity  to  "Sleepy  Hollow,"  of  which 
he  wrote  long  ago:  ^' If  ever  I  should  wish  for 
a  retreat  where  I  might  steal  from  the  world 
and  its  distractions,  and  dream  quietly  away  the 
remainder  of  a  troubled  life,  1  know  of  none 
more  promising  than  this  little  valley."  The 
house  of  '^  Sunnyside"  is  the  identical  dwelling, 
represented  as  the  castle  of  Baltus  van  Tassel, 
wnere  Ichabod  Orane  paid  his  addresses  to  the 
little  Dutch  beauty  Eatrina,  and  in  which  the 
great  country  frolic  took  place.  It  is  a  poet's 
cottage,  lost  in  verdure  and  flowers,  nestling 
down  on  the  banks  of  that  beautiful  river,  which 
the  master  of  the  mansion  has  illustrated  and 
adorned  by  his  genius.  The  house  is  in  the 
genuine  Dutch  style,  and  every  thing  about  it 
is  redolent  of  old  days.  "  A  venerable  weather- 
cock of  portly  dimensions,"  says  Irving  in  a 
communication  to  the  **  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine," "  which  once  battled  with  the  wind  on 
the  top  of  the  stadt  house  of  New  Amsterdam 
in  the  time  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  now  erects  its 
crest  on  the  gable  end  of  my  edifice.  A  gilded 
horse  in  full  gaUop,  once  Uie  weathercock  of 
the  great  Van  der  Heyden  palace  of  Albany, 
now  flitters  in  the  sunshine  and  veers  with 
every  breeze  on  the  peaked  turret  over  my 
portal."  Of  the  great  river  he  adds:  "The 
Hudson  is,  in  a  manner,  my  first  and  last  love ; 
and  after  all  my  wanderings  and  seeming  infi- 
delities, I  return  to  it  with  a  heartfelt  prefer- 
ence over  all  the  rivers  of  the  world."  Here, 
on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  stream,  away  from 
"the  world  and  its  distractions."  as  he  had 
wished,  passed  tranquilly  the  last  years  of 
Washington  Irvine.  If  his  early  life  had  been 
"troubled,"  his  latter  days  were  serene  and 
happy.  A  great  and  honorable  fame  had  come 
to  greet  him,  and  a  public  afifection  based  upon 
the  genial  goodness  of  his  heart.  A  very  deep 
and  sincere  piety  was  however  the  great  ele- 
ment of  his  happiness — a  religious  conviction, 
heartfelt  and  unaffected,  which  often  caused 
him  to  shed  tears  as, he  listened  to  the  solemn 
service  of  the  Episcopal  church,  to  which  he  be- 
longed. He  was  never  married,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  a  young  lady.  Miss  Hoffman, 
whom  he  had  loved,  and  whose  Bible,  "  an  old 
and  well-worn  copy,  with  the  name  in  a  deli- 
cate lady^s  hand,"  lay  on  the  table  by  his  bed- 
side when  he  died;  but  the  children  of  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  were  dear  to  him,  and  a  genial 
family  circle,  consisting  of  his  brother  and  his 
nieces,  made  the  hospitable  home  of  Sunnyside 
as  bright  and  pleasant  as  its  name.  Irving^s 
age  was  not  exempt  from  infirmity.  A  chronic 
asthma  caused  him  often  great  pain,  but  he  bore 
it  with  manly  patience.  His  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  sudden  stroke  of  disease  of  the 
heart,  and  took  place,  soon  after  he  had  retired 
to  his  chamber,  on  the  night  of  Nov.  28, 1859. 


The  intelligence  caused  profound  sorrow  and 
regret  throughout  the  country.  Honors  were 
paid  to  his  memory  by  numerous  historical  and 
nterary  societies,  in  '#hich  the  most  eminent 
men  bore  their  testimony  to  the  extent  of  the 
public  grief  and  loss ;  and  on  Dec.  1,  the  day 
of  his  funeral,  the  bells  of  New  York  city  were 
tolled,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
civic  authorities,  and  the  fiags  in  the  harbor 
and  on  the  public  buildings  displayed  at  half 
mast.  A  great  procession  of  relatives,  friends, 
and  representatives  of  various  institutious,  fol- 
lowed the  hearse  to  the  graveyiurd  at  Tarry- 
town;  and  many  eloquent  sermons  were  deliv- 
ered by  prominent  divines,  eulogizing  the  piety 
and  goodness  of  Irving's  character.  He  was 
borne  to  his  grave  by  a  road  which  winds 
through  "  Sleepy  Hollow ;"  and  near  that  place, 
rendered  famous  by  his  genius,  he  now  sleeps.— 
This  article  would  not  be  complete  without  some 
estimate  of  the  genius  of  Irving,  and  the  peculiar 
significance  of  his  career.  In  more  than  one  sense, 
he  was  a  representative  man.  His  first  publica- 
tion, though  moulded  in  the  stvle  of  Addison  and 
Goldsmith,  was  a  distinctively  American  pro- 
duction. It  employed  the  methods  and  machin- 
ery of  the  **  Spectator,"  but  the  material  was 
drawn  from  the  social  life  of  New  York,  and 
the  satire  was  directed  sgainst  the  special  fol- 
lies of  the  time.  Thus,  in  the  beginmng  of  his 
career,  the  author  opened  a  new  literary  vein. 
All  that  has  since  been  written  in  this  departs 
ment  may  be  traced  back  to  "Salmagundi." 
The  next  work  of  the  writer  was  an  undoubted 
literary  creation.  In  the  Knickerbocker  history 
he  followed  the  bent  of  his  genius,  without  aid 
from  other  writers,  and  the  result  was  a  purely 
original  work,  which  has  stamped  with  an  endur- 
ing impression  the  early  history  ofhis  native  state. 
Few  persons  have  any  other  views  upon  the  sub* 
Ject  than  those  which  they  have  derived  from 
this  author.  As  Shakespeare  was  Marlborough^s 
English  historian,  so  Irving,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
great  mass  of  readers,  is  the  classic  annalist  of 
^ewYork.  Knickerbocker  has  become  a  national 
Ford.  It  sums  up  and  describes  the  Dutch  life 
and  character,  and  defines  the  spirit  of  a  period 
and  a  race.  Rarely  is  it  given  to  a  single  writer 
to  thus  mould  and  color  the  records  of  a  coun- 
try. The  student  may  efface  the  grotesque  im- 
pression by  laborious  investigation  of  the  actual 
facts ;  but  the  world  at  large  will  continue  to 
.peruse  the  history  of  Diednch  Knickerbocker. 
From  the  new  world  Irving  passed  to  the  old. 
In  the  "  Sketch  Book"  he  proved  to  the  English 
critics  that  an  American  was  not  necessarily  a 
savage.  The  literature  of  the  West  was  at  that 
time  held  by  Europeans  in  undisguised  contempt. 
An  American  author  was  regarded  as  a  species 
of  lu$U8  natura.  In  the  face  of  this  rooted  and 
almost  universal  prejudice,  Irving  extorted  from 
the  most  fisttnous  critics  of  England  unqualified 
commendation  and  respect  His  grace  and 
purity  of  diction  were  coinpared  to  Addison's, 
and  his  powers  of  pathos  and  description  pro- 
nounced exquisite.    "  Bracebridge  Hall,"  by  its 
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genial  pictures  of  English  life,  farther  endeared 
hira  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
amiahle  coartesy  and  r^nement  of  tlie  writer 
personally,  changed  the  popular  idea  of  the 
Amerioaa  character.  The  western  world  could 
have  sent  to  the  mother  country  no  citizen 
more  peculiarly  adapted  to  remove  old  preju- 
dices, and  elevate  her  in  the  opinion  of  Europe. 
Nor  were  his  services  less  valuahle  to  the  lit- 
erature of  England.  He  came  to  purify  it  at 
the  moment  when  a  hand  was  needed.  The 
cordial  good  humor  which  shone  in  his  pages 
had  almost  disappeared  from  books.  To  loyo 
humanity  seemed  a  lost  ambition.  Byron  had 
succeeded  in  making  crime  romantic,  and  misery 
its^  attractive.  To  dissipate  these  chimeras 
was  the  mission  of  Washington  Irving.  He 
brought  from  the  grave  the  kindly  humor  of 
Addison,  and  the  tender  sweetness  of  Gold- 
smith. The  reader,  after  so  often  groaning  with 
Manfred,  or  sneering  with  Don  Juan,  was  glad 
to  laujfh  at  the  mishaps  of  Ichabod  Orane,  or 
feel  his  eyes  grow  moist  at  the  pathos  of  the 
**  Widow's  Son."  The  works  •!  Irving  were 
healthfbl  and  full  of  sunshine.  They  drove 
away  tiie  melodramic  mists  and  miasma,  and 
purified  the  atmosphere  of  the  epoch.  Smiles 
again  came  in  fashion,  and  sneers  and  frowns 
disappeared.  The  ^'Hesperian  essayist"  had 
conauered  by  wit  and  good  feeling,  by  courtesy, 
kindness,  and  the  charm  of  his  exauisite  pathos 
and  humor.  The  production  of  tne  '*  History 
of  Oolumbus"  fortified  Irving  in  his  honorable 
position,  and  greatly  increased  his  reputation ; 
it  proved  his  possession  of  high  talents  for  the 
grarer  departments  of  writing.  When  he  re- 
turned to  America  after  hb  prolonged  exile,  he 
brought  with  him  the  admiration  and  affection 
of  eminent  Europeans ;  and  this  honorable  re- 
nown was  reflected  upon  the  land  of  his  birth. 
That  the  high  position  of  Irving  is  merited,  few 
persons  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  His  fame  is 
already  historical.  His  good  fortune  from  the 
period  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Sketch  Book" 
was  conspicuous,  but  the  genius  which  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  was  equally  so.  The  popularity 
of  the  writer  was  the  result,  chiefly,  of  the 
richness  and  delicacy  of  his  humor.  It  was  sin- 
gularly ori^nal  and  natural.  Cultivated  by  a 
diligent  study  of  the  best  English  models,  it  stiQ 
possessed  a  coloring  and  flavor  of  its  own.  In 
some  of  his  Engliui  pictures,  he  makes  a  dan- 
gerous approach  to  the  author  of  the  "  Specta- 
tor;" but  on  his  native  soil  he  is  wholly  him- 
self^ and  in  every  sense  beyond  imitation.  The 
legends  of  "Rip  Yan  Winkle,"  of  "Sleepy 
Hollow,"  and  of  the  Knickerbocker  history,  are, 
in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word,  creations. 
The  original  growth  of  the  native  soil  and  sun- 
shine, they  resemble  nothing  which  had  pre- 
ceded them.  Like  generous  wine,  their  flavor 
seems  only  to  grow  richer  as  they  increase  in  age. 
Humor  is  everywhere  the  distinguishing  trait 
of  Irving— a  humor  descending  to  the  broadest 
farce,  or  penetrating  to  the  hidden  fountain  of 
tears.   It  plays  around  the  historical  manuscripts 


of  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapido,  and  mis- 
gles  exquisitely  with  the  pathos  of  his  serion 
pictures.    Just,  manly,  natural,  and  free  from 
all  mawkish  sentimentality,  it  has  d^gfated  oM 
and  younff,  the  strong  man  and  the  invalid,  the 
happy  and  the  weary-hearted.    The  young  ap- 
preciate it  as  thoroughlv  as  their  senion^  for  it 
nas  its  foundation  in  the  feelings,  and  appeals 
to  the  instincts  of  the  heart   Another  conspi^ 
nous  merit  of  Irving  is  the  symmetry  and  just 
proportion  of  his  works.    They  are  often  coo- 
structed  with  apparent  ease  and  carelesBDeas^ 
but  really  with  very  great  labor  and  art  The 
style  is  almost  uniformly  pure  and  graoefiil  Its 
melody  is  extreme ;  the  music  of  its  periods  and 
pauses  is  sometimes  even  monotonous  from  iti 
excess  of  sweetness.    A  tenderness  almost  femi- 
nine occasionally  mingles  with  the  humor.  The 
last  trait  of  this  author  which  we  shall  notice  i3 
the  vivid  personality  which  shines  throng  aO 
his  writings.    It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  literature  a  more  marked  instance  of  this 
peculiarity.    Irving  seems  less  to  have  compos- 
ed tales  and  histories  than  to  have  written  him- 
self.   His  personality  is  always  apparent-the 
manly,  independent,  hopeful,  charitable  bmnaD 
being.    His  humanity  betrays  itself  under  ererj 
disguise.    Every  emotion  of  his  heart  seems 
kindly,  generous,  and  good.  A  reQ>ect  for  troth, 
and  a  deep  sympathy  with  purity  and  innooenee, 
shine  in  nis  pages.    With  a  mindunsoiledbj 
meanness,  suspicion,  or  hatred,  he  surveys  the 
drama  of  human  life,  and  extracts  from  it  a  les- 
son of  charity  and  love.    OhOdren  and  fiowen 
are  favorites  with  him.    All  is  bright  and  warn 
in  his  heart.    With  the  confiding  familiaritj  of 
an  intimate  fnend,  he  takes  the  reader  bj  the 
arm,  and  points  out  the  beauties  of  the  Usd- 
Bcape  befbre  him,  gilding  every  object  with  ^ 
sunshine  of  his  humor,  and  smUmg  with  the 
happiest  good  nature.    Few  anthors  have  beea 
able  to  endear  themselves  so  greatly  to  flU 
classes  of  readers.    The  poetry  which  informs 
many  brilliant  passages  is  the  delight  of  the 
imaginative  reader ;  and  the  spirit  of  adventure 
ever  and  anon  flashing  out,  attracts  the  loyer 
of  romance  and  travel.     The  respect  vlnch 
was  felt  for  the  author  was  even  less  than  the 
public  regard  for  the  man.     During  his  last 
years  he  received  at  Sunny^de  the  vldts  of  his 
numerous  friends,  and  conversed  with  undimin- 
ished interest  upon  every  topic    His  smile « 
he  went  back  to  former  years  was  filled  vith 
the  rarest  sunshine.    He  thns  seemed  to  be 
a  link,  so  to  speak,  between  the  world  of  the 
past  and  the  present — ^the  person  whom  be 
addressed,  and  the  great  men  whose  firiendship 
he  had  ei^oyed.    He  was  the  living  represents- 
tive  of  a  memorable  epoch,  and  of  a  celebrated 
generation  of  men  of  letters.    Of  these  notable 
names  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  none  m 
continue  to  be  cherished  with  greater  affectioB 
or  admiration  than  the  name  of  Washington 
Irving. 

IRVING,  William,  brother  of  the  nreoed- 
ing,  an  American  merchant  and  writer,  bom  in 
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New  York,  Ang.  15,  1T66,  died  in  the  same 
city,  Nov.  9,  1821.  From  1787  to  1791  he  was 
an  Indian  trader  on  the  Mohawk  river.  In  1793 
he  married  a  sister  of  James  K.  Panldioe,  and 
afterward  became  a  merchant  in  New  York. 
Noted  for  wit  and  refinement  as  well  as  expe- 
rience of  the  world,  he  was  associated  with  the 
OQthors  of  "  Salmagnndi,^*  to  which  he  contrib- 
uted most  of  the  poetical  pieces  "from  the 
mill  of  Pindar  Cockloft."  He  also  furnished 
hints  and  sketches  for  some  of  the  prose  arti- 
cles, as  the  letters  of  Mnstapha  in  Nos.  5  and  li, 
which  were  elaborated  by  his  brother.  From 
1818tol819he  was  a  member  of  congress. — 
P£TSB,  brother  of  the  preceding,  an  American 
writer,  born  Oct.  80,  1771,  died  in  New  York, 
June  27,  1838.  He  studied  medicine,  but  did 
not  practise  the  profession,  and  in  1802  became 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "  MorniD^  Chroni- 
cle" newspaper  in  New  York.  This  was  a 
democratic  journal,  and  amongits  contributors 
were  the  editor^s  brothers  Washington  and 
John  Treat,  Paulding,  William  A.  Duer,  and  Ru- 
dolph Bunner.  He  travelled  in  Europe  in  1807, 
and  on  his  return  projected  with  his  brother 
Washington  the  work  which  the  latter  de vei- 
led into  "Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York.' '  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1809,  and  re- 
mained abroad  until  1886,  publishing  in  Uie  mean 
time  from  the  press  of  Van  Winkle  a  novel  en- 
titled "Giovanni  Sbogarro,  a  Venetian  Tale" 
(New  York,  1820). — ^Theodobb,  LL.D.,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  an  American  author,  bom  in 
New  York  in  1809.  He  joined  his  uncle  Washing- 
ton Irving  in  Spain  in  1828,  and  resided  with 
him  also  in  England.  He  was  professor  of  his- 
tory and  belles-lettres  in  Geneva  college,  N.  Y., 
from  1886  to  1849,  and  afterward  held  for  3  years 
a  similar  professorship  in  the  free  academy  of 
New  York.  In  1854  he  received  orders  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  he  is  now  (1860) 
rector  of  St.  Andrew's  parish,  Richmond,  Staten 
island.  Beside  many  essays  contributed  to  peri- 
odicals, he  is  the  author  of  the  "  Conquest  of 
Florida  by  Hernando  de  Soto"  (Philadelphia 
and  London,  1835;  new  ed.  1851),  which  he 
began  in  Spain,  and  which  is  esteemed  for  its 
easy  and  elegant  style ;  and  of  the  *'  Fountain 
of  Living  Waters"  (New  York,  1854;  4th  ed. 
1865),  a  devotional  work. — John  Treat,  cousin 
of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  Judge  J.  T.  Irving, 
an  American  lawyer  and  author,  born  about 
1810.  His  principal  works  are:  "Indian 
Sketches"  (Philadelphia,  1833;  London,  1885), 
a  narrative  of  an  expedition  to  the  Pawnee 
tribes;  and  two  novels,  the  "Attorney"  and 
^^  Harry  Harson,"  which  originally  appeared  in 
the  "  Knickerbocker"  magazine  under  the  sig- 
nature of  John  Quod. 

IRWIN,  a  S.  CO.  of  Ga.,  bounded  N.  E,  by 
Ocmulgee  river,  and  traversed  by  the  Alapaha; 
area,  1,456  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852, 3,618,  of  whom 
551  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  a 
sandy  soil,  which  is  not  very  fertile  except  in 
the  S.  E.  part.  Pine  forests  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  the  land.    The  productions  in  1850 


were  89,000  bushels  of  Indian  com,  51,487  of 
sweet  potatoes,  25,126  lbs.  of  rice,  112  bales  of 
cotton,  and  8y  hhds.  of  sugar.  There  were 
12  churches,  and  176  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Value  of  land  in  1856,  $228,719.  Cap- 
ital, Irwinville. 

ISAAC  (Heb.  Fi^^^X^  will  laugh,  whose  birth 
caused  laughter),  the  second  patriarch  of  the 
Hebrews,  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  younger 
brother  of  Ishmael,  and  father  of  Jacob  and 
Esau  by  Bebekah.  The  narrative  of  his  com« 
paratively  quiet  and  happy  life  is  contained  in 
Genesis,  according  to  which  he  was  bom  when 
his  father  was  100  years  old,  was  circumcised  on 
the  8th  day  of  his  life,  was  about  to  be  sacrificed 
by  his  father  on  Mt.  Moriah,  but  was  saved  by  a 
divine  interposition,  lived  partly  as  a  nomad, 
partly  as  an  agriculturist  in  the  southern  region 
of  Canaan  and  in  Philistia,  and  died  blind  at 
the  age  of  180,  after  having  bestowed  his  chief 
blessing  on  his  younger  son  Jacob,  who,  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  his  mother,  had  disguised 
himself  to  resemble  Esau. 

ISABAL,  or  Izabal,  a  port  of  Guatemala,  on 
the  lake  of  Isabal  or  Golfo  Dulce,  in  lat.  15""  24' 
N.,  long.  89°  9'  W.  It  is  a  disagreeable  landing 
place,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  in  a  hot  pesti- 
ferous locality,  and  can  only  be  reached  by  vcs* 
sels  of  light  drauglit.  Its  commerce  is  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  at  second  hand  through  tlio 
British  establishment  of  Bdize,  and  is  now 
rapidly  falling  off,  owing  to  the  transfer  of  the 
commerce  of  Guatemala  to  the  Pacific.  In  1855 
the  tonnage  reaching  Isabal  amounted  to  8,377 
tons ;  in  1858  to  but  6,007  tons ;  while  the  ton- 
nage reaching  the  Pacific  port  of  Guatemala, 
in  the  same  period,  rose  from  12,600  tons  to 
20,048  tons. 

ISABELLA  THE  Catholic,  queen  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  born  in  Madrigal,  Old  Castile,  April 
22, 1451,  died  Nov.  26, 1504.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  II.  of  Castile  by  his  second  wife, 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  and  was  therefore  descend- 
ed, through  both  parents,  from  the  famous  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  She  was  little 
more  than  3  years  old  when  her  father  died,  leav- 
ing his  crown  to  Henry,  the  ofiTspring  of  his  first 
marriage  with  Maria  of  Aragon.  Until  her  12th 
year  Isabella  lived  with  her  mother  in  retire- 
ment in  the  small  town  of  Arevalo.  On  the 
birth  of  the  princess  Juana,  Henry  removed  his 
sister  to  court,  the  better  to  prevent  the  for^ 
mation  of  a  party  for  securing  the  succession 
to  her  instead  of  Juana.  Remote  as  seemed  her 
chances  of  a  crown,  with  an  elder  brother  on  the 
throne,  an  heir  to  nis  body,  and  another  broth- 
er living,  Isabella  was  yet  thought  a  fit  match 
for  the  first  princes  of  Europe.  *'  Her  hand  was 
first  solicited,"  says  Prescott,  "  for  that  very 
Ferdinand  who  was  destined  to  be  her  fatnre 
husband,  tliough  not  till  after  the  intervention 
of  many  inauspicious  circumstances."  She  was 
next,  at  the  age  of  11,  betrothed  to  his  brother 
Carlos,  aged  40.  This  unequal  union  was  pre- 
vented by  the  death  of  Carlos  by  poison,  and  in 
1464  Henry  promised  her  hand  to  Alfonso  of 
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Portagal.  With  a  firmnesB  and  discretion  re- 
markable for  her  years,  Isabella  opposed  this 
snmmary  disposition  of  her  person,  saying  that 
«*  the  infantum  of  Oastile  could  not  be  given  in 
marriage  without  the  consent  of  the  nobles  of 
the  realm ;"  and  Henry  laid  aside  his  selfish 
project,  but  only  to  take  up  another  still  baser. 
An  insurrection,  headed  by  the  marquis  of  Yil- 
lena  and  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
had  been  stirred  up  partly  by  the  belief  of  many 
nobles  that  the  princess  Juana  (often  known  as 
la  Beltrantfa).  to  whom  the  king  had  caused 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  be  token,  was  the  offspring 
of  an  amour  between  the  queen  and  the  royfu 
fiivorite  Beltran  de  la  Oueva.  The  confederates 
proclaimed  the  transfer  of  the  sceptre  from 
Henry  to  his  brother  Alfonso,  and  collected  an 
army  to  support  their  cause.  Henry  sought  to 
detach  the  chief  conspirators  by  marrying  Isa- 
bella to  the  brother  of  the  marquis  of  Yillena, 
the  profligate  Don  Pedro  Giron,  grand  master  of 
the  order  of  Oalatrava.  The  high-spirited  prin- 
cess vowed  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  Don  Pedro^s 
heart  rather  than  submit  to  such  dishonor,  but 
the  grand  master  died  suddenly  on  his  Journey 
to  the  nuptials.  Two  years  later  (1468)  Alfonso 
died,  and  the  insurgents  offered  the  crown  to 
Isabella;  but  she  refused  it,  and  an  accommo- 
dation was  soon  effected  with  Henry,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  queen  was  to  be  divorced, 
and  Isabella  was  recognized  as  heir  to  Castile 
and  Leon,  with  the  right  to  choose  her  own  hus- 
band, subject  to  the  king's  approval.  Isabella's 
claim  to  the  succession  was  soon  afterward 
solemnly  ratified  by  the  cortes.  Henry,  how- 
ever, pud  little  regard  to  the  terms  of  this 
agreement,  and  made  another  effort  to  force  her 
to  many  the  king  of  Poi-tugal.  Policy  and  af- 
fection inclined  her  to  the  suit  of  Ferdinand, 
prince  of  Aragon,  and,  incensed  at  her  brother's 
threats  of  imprisonment,  she  now  resolved  to 
take  matters  into  her  own  hands,  and  returned 
the  Ara^onese  envoy  a  favorable  answer.  Fer- 
dinand signed  the  marriage  contract  at  Oervera, 
Jan.  7, 1460,  guarantying  to  his  consort  all  the 
essential  rights  of  sovereignty  in  Castile  and 
Leon.  Henry  at  once  despatched  a  force  to 
seize  his  sister's  person,  but  Isabella  escaped  to 
Valladolid,  and  sent  word  to  Ferdinand  to  hasten 
the  marriage.  The  young  prince,  unable  to  pro* 
cure  an  escort,  as  his  &ther  was  then  at  war 
with  the  insui^ent  Catalans  and  utterly  bank- 
rupt, travelled  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant  with 
6  companions  to  Osma,  escaping  the  troops  of 
Henry  posted  to  cutoff  his  progress,  and  tiience 
journeyed  in  more  fitting  state  to  Yadladolid, 
where  the  marriage  ceremony  took  place,  Oct. 
19, 1469.  Henry  now  declared  Isabella  to  have 
forfeited  all  the  advantases  guarantied  by  the 
previous  treaty,  and  prodaimed  Juana  his  law- 
xhl  successor.  The  kingdom  became  divided  by 
two  hostile  factions,  Henry  receiving  the  coun- 
tenance of  France,  but  Isabella  gradually  win- 
ning the  affections  and  allegiance  of  the  Casdl- 
ians  by  her  virtues  and  sagacity.  At  length,  on 
Deo.  11, 1474^  the  king  dded,  and  2  days  later 


Isabella  was  prodaimed  queen  at  Segovia.  Host 
of  the  nobles  swore  allegiance,  but  the  party  of 
Juana  was  still  powerful,  and  it  was  not  imtil 
after  a  war  with  Alfonso  of  Portugal,  who  had 
been  affianced  to  Juana,  that  the  queen's  anthor- 
ity  was  fully  recognized.  From  this  time  ber 
career  was  trully  brilliant.  She  applied  her* 
self  to  reform  the  laws  and  internal  aanunistrtf 
tion  of  the  realm,  to  enoourage  literature  and 
the  arts,  and  to  modifjr  the  stem  and  craftj 
measures  of  her  husband  by  the  influence  of  h«r 
own  gentle  and  elevated  character.  Thoui^  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  war  against  the  Moors,  in 
which  she  personally  took  part,  even  weanng 
armor,  which  is  still  preserved  at  lladrid,  die 
was  opposed  to  the  cruelty  which  was  then  the 
establidied  policy  toward  that  people ;  and  if 
she  decreed  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Castile,  and  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  the 
introduction  of  tlie  inquisition,  it  was  from  a 
conviction  that  the  safety  of  the  Catholic  faith 
demanded  this  sacrifice  of  her  private  feeling 
The  encouragement  of  Christopher  Columbus  is 
the  deed  by  which  she  is  best  known  to  poster- 
ity, and  the  squadron  with  which  he  discovered 
America  was  equipped  at  her  expense.  She 
opposed  the  reduction  of  the  Indians  to  stavery, 
and  when  a  cargo  of  these  captives  was  sent  bj 
Columbus  to  Spain,  she  ordered  them  to  ht 
transported  back  to  their  own  country.  With 
the  aid  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  ahe  reformed  the 
religious  orders,  establishing  thereby  as  firm  i 
discipline  in  the  church  as  she  had  aheady  in- 
troduced into  the  state.  Neither  wealth  nor 
station  ever  shielded  criminals  from  her  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  sword  of  justice  fell  with  eqosl 
certainty  upon  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the 
common  onender.  The  masculine  ioteJlect,  the 
feminine  charms,  and  the  rare  virtues  of  Isa- 
bella have  been  a  favorite  theme  for  historians  of 
aU  subsequent  tunes,  and  the  affection  in  which 
all  her  subjects  held  her  person  is  still  che^ 
ished  throughout  Spain  for  her  memory.  The 
sudden  deaths  of  Don  Carlos,  Don  Pedro  Giron, 
and  her  brother  Alfonso,  so  opportunely  for  her 
interests,  left  no  stain  of  suspicion  upon  ber. 
For  Ferdinand  she  always  entertained  the  warm- 
est affection,  which  was  not  always  fkithfolly 
returned.  Her  genuine  piety  colored  every 
action  of  her  life.  In  person  she  was  eqaally 
beautiful  as  in  charaoter.  She  had  a  dearoom- 
plexion,  light  blue  eyes,  and  anbum  hair.  She 
had  5  children :  Isabella,  married  to  Emanoel 
of  Portugal ;  Juan,  a  virtuous  prince^  who  died 
in  1497,  aged  20;  Juana,  who  marned  Philip, 
archduke  of  Austria,  and  was  the  mother  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V . ;  Maria,  who  espoused 
Emanuel  after  the  death  of  her  sister ;  and 
Catharine,  the  wife  of  Henry  VIH.  of  Enj^wd 
(See  Febdikand  V.) 

ISABELLA  II.  QIasix  Isabel  LuisaX  qneen 
of  Spain,  bom  in  Madrid,  Oot^  10, 1830.  She 
is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  VU.  and 
his  4th  wife,  Maria  Christina.  The  question 
of  her  succession  to  the  throne  caused  in 
Spain  a  bloody  civil  war  and  disorders  whose 
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«iyil  resnlis  have  endnred  to  the  present  day. 
Her  father,  haying  no  eon,  repealed  (March  29, 
1880)  the  Salic  law,  introduced  into  Spain  hy 
PhiUp  v.,  and  named  the  expected  offiipring  of 
his  4th  marriage  to  succeed  him,  thus  exclud- 
ing his  brother  Don  Oarlos,  who  was  then  heir 
S resumptive  by  virtue  of  that  law.  Ferdinand 
ying,  Sept  29, 1888,  Isabella,  then  only  8  years 
old,  was  proclaimed  queen.  Don  Carlos  took 
up  arms,  supported  by  a  large  body  of  adher- 
ents, known  as  Oarlists.  The  contest  gradually 
assnmed  the  worst  form  of  dvil  war,  tibe  clergy 
taking  sides  with  Don  Carlos,  while  the  queen^s 

Sarty  was  identified  with  that  of  the  ex(Utado»f 
berals,  or  constitutionalists;  the  queen  mother, 
who  had  taken  the  title  of  regent,  having  guar- 
antied a  constitution  to  Spain.  The  young 
queen,  was  supported  by  the  majority  of  the 
people,  and  in  1884  it  was  almost  unanimously 
agreed  by  the  legislative  cortes  that  Don  Carlos 
and  his  descendants  should  be  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  Spanish  throne;  a  decree  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  constituent  cortes  in  1886. 
Peace  was  concluded,  Aug.  29, 1689,  at  Bergara, 
and  Don  Carles  fied  to  France,  Sept.  15.  Mean- 
while Gen.  Espartero  had  acquired  great  pow* 
er,  placing  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  gov- 
ernment. The  two  parties  of  moderadoi,  or 
conservatives,  and  exaUadoSy  or  liberals,  contin- 
ued to  divide  the  people,  and  between  these 
vacillated  the  queen  regent.  The  ministry  of 
Martinez  de  la  Kosa  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
Mendizabal,  who,  compelled  by  liberal  insur- 
rections in  Madrid  and  Saragossa,  modified  the 
constitution,  enlarged  the  electoral  law,  and  in- 
trodnoed  other  reforms.  But  the  jjuntoM^  still 
dissatisfied,  demanded  the  constitution  of  1812, 
which  was  finally  extorted  by  the  insurrection 
of  Madrid,  June  18,  1887.    To  these  troubles. 

S reductive  of  great  misery  and  confbsion  in  all 
pain,  succeeded  the  great  insurrections  of 
Barcelona  and  of  Madrid  in  1889,  and  thefiight 
of  the  queen  mother  into  France,  Oct.  10, 1840. 
Espartero  now  became  head  of  the  government 
and  on  May  8, 1841,  was  declared  regent^  and 
Argnelles  became  tutor  of  the  queen.  An  un- 
snccessftil  rising  in  favor  of  Maria  Christina 
was  made  at  Pampeluna  by  Gen.  O'Donnell, 
and  an  attempt  by  Gens.  Concha  and  Diego 
Leon  to  get  possession  of  the  young  queen^s 
person  and  buy  the  adherence  of  the  army  was 
frustrated.  Espartero  was  finally  compelled  by 
an  insurrection  of  the  Mends  of  Christina  and 
the  radicals  to  abdicate.  For  a  short  time  the 
guardianship  <tf  the  queen  was  in  the  hands  of 
Gen.  Castafios;  but  the  cortes,  by  advancing 
the  mi^oritv  of  the  queen  11  months,  placed 
her  on  the  throne,  Nov.  10, 1848.  The  return 
of  Christina  was  followed  by  the  military  dic- 
tatorship of  Narvaez,  the  promulgation  of  anti- 
liberal  laws,  and  a  state  of  siege.  On  Oct.  10, 
1846,  Isabel  was  married  to  her  cousin,  Don 
Francisco  de  Assis,  duke  of  Cadiz,  and*  son  of 
the  infante  Francisco  de  Paula,  brother  of  Fer- 
dinand Vn.,  while  at  the  same  time  her  sister 
Maria  Ferdinanda  Luisa  was  married  to  the 


duke  of  Montpensier,  son  of  the  French  king 
Louis  Philippe.  The  queen  established  alliances 
with  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  sent  an  army 
to  aid  the  pope.  In  July,  1860,  she  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  who  died  almost  immediately.  Kar- 
vaez  was  removed  in  Jan.  1851,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bravo-Murillo.  On  i^ov.  20  of  the 
same  year  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
Maria  Isabella  Francisca ;  on  Nov.  28,  1857,  to 
a  son,  Francisco  de  Assis  Fernando*  and  in 
Dec.  1859,  to  another  daughter.  On  Feb.  2, 
1852,  while  going  with  her  new-born  daughter 
to  church,  she  was  attacked  and  slightiy  wound- 
ed by  a  priest  named  Merino,  who  was  shortly 
after  executed.  This  event  was  turned  to  ac- 
count by  the  conservatives,  who  procured  the 
dissolution  of  the  cortes,  and  the  adoption  of 
repressive  measures.  Several  liberal  generals 
having  been  banished,  on  Julv  28, 1854,  Gens. 
O'Donnell  and  Dulce  headed  a  military  and 
civil  insurrection  in  Madrid,  and  succeeded  in 
rei^stablisbing  a  liberal  government.  The  queen 
mother  fied  again  to  France,  and  the  queen 
proclaimed  an  amnesty,  recalled  and  restored 
exiles,  opened  a  new  cortes,  and  legalized  the 
sale  of  church  property.  In  1856,  an  attempted 
coup  €Pitat  by  OJ[>onnell,  and  the  suppression 
of  revolts  in  the  south  of  Spain,  gave  the  queen 
more  power,  reestablished  the  constitution  of 
1845,  and  recalled  Narvaez.  This  induced  the 
most  reactionary  measures,  which  in  turn 
brought  about  a  year  later  the  fall  of  the 
Narvaez  cabinet  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry  of  a  little  more  liberal  character  (Oct. 
1857).  O'Donnell  has  been  prime  minister  since 
July  1, 1858,  and  b  now  (Feb.  1860)  commander 
of  an  army  sent  to  invade  Morocco.  The  queen 
is  beloved  by  her  subjects,  but  her  conduct  since 
her  alliance  with  a  prince  whose  hand  was 
forced  upon  her  by  the  intrigues  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, and  who  is  said  to  be  affected  with  an 
infirmity  which  unfits  him  for  the  conjugal 
state,  has  proved  injurious  to  her  reputation. 

ISABELLA  or  "Esqujud,  Bee  Edwajuo  II. 
andm. 

ISABELLA  or  Valois.  See  Euzabbtb  or 
Valois. 

ISABEY,  JjcAN  Baftistb,  a  French  miniature 
painter,  bom  in  Nancy,  April  11,  1767,  died 
April  18, 1855.  He  studied  historical  painting 
under  David,  but  commenced  his  career  by 
making  portraits  in  crayons.  About  1800  he 
determined  to  apply  the  principles  of  high  art 
to  miniature  punting,  ana  in  1802  executed  an 
extensive  work,  representing  the  first  consul  re- 
viewing his  troops  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries. 
This  established  the  artist's  reputation,  and 
thenoeford),  as  long  as  he  could  paint,  he  re* 
mained  at  the  very  head  of  this  branch  of  his 
art  Napoleon  I.,  with  whom  he  had  been  in- 
timate in  his  youth,  appointed  him  his  miniature 
painter  in  ordinary,  and  the  members  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  and  the  marshals  and  great 
dignitaries  of  the  empire  sat  to  him,  beside  many 
sovereigns  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  of  whom 
he  painted  a  greater  number  than  any  contem- 
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porary  artist  His  Table  dm  marSehavx^  on  a 
large  atab  of  poroelaiii,  representing  Napoleon 
sorronnded  by  his  most  liunons  generals,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  his  large  portrait  pieces.  His 
picture  of  one  of  the  conferences  at  Vienna, 
whither  he  had  followed  Maria  Lonisa  on  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814^  is  Talnable  from 
the  number  of  historic  portraits  it  embraces. 
He  subsequently  visited  the  Russian  court  at  the 
invitation  of  the  emperor  Alexander.  He  con- 
tinued in  favor  with  successive  dynasties  in 
France,  and  died  full  of  honors.  His  likenesses 
are  remarkable  for  their  exactness,  and  are  exe* 
cuted  with  force  as  well  as  delicacy. 

ISJSUS,  one  of  the  10  Attic  orators,  born  at 
Ghalcis,  lived  between  420  and  848  B.  O.  He 
went  at  an  early  age  to  Athens,  was  instructed 
in  oratory  by  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  composed  ju- 
dicid  orations  for  others,  and  founded  a  school 
of  rhetoric  in  which  Demosthenes  is  said  to 
have  studied.  In  antiquity  64  orations  were 
ascribed  to  him,  of  which  11  are  extant,  all  of 
them  relating  to  disputed  inheritances.  The 
best  separate  edition  is  that  by  Schumann  (8vo., 
Grelfewalde,  1881).  There  is  an'English  trans- 
lation by  Sir  William  Jones  (London,  1794). 

ISAIAH,  the  first  of  the  great  Hebrew  pro- 
phets, son  of  Amoz,  flourished  under  kings  Uz- 
ziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  from  about 
760  to  710  B,  0.    Ahaz  was  consoled  by  bis 

frophecies  when  King  Bezin  of  Damascus  and 
'ekah  of  Israel  warred  agiunst  Judah.  When 
Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  appeared  before 
Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  Isaiah  fore- 
told the  destruction  of  his  army.  The  leading 
themes  of  his  prophecies  are  the  captivity  in 
Babylon  and  the  return  from  it,*  and  the  univer- 
sal reign  of  justice.  His  eloquent  style  and  sub- 
limity of  thought  give  him  the  highest  rank 
among  the  prophets.  Many  critics  suppose  the 
latter  portion  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  (chap.  xl. 
to  Ixvi.)  to  be  by  some  author  of  the  time  of  the 
captivity,  whose  name  is  unknown.  Among 
the  most  important  commentators  are  Lowth 
(London,  1776),  Dr.  A.  Alexander  (3  vols.,  New 
York,  1846-'7),  Barnes  (2  vols.,  New  York), 
Ges^nins  (8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1820),  Hitzig  (2  vols., 
Heidelberg  1883),  and  Drechsler  (8  vols.,  com- 
pleted by  Delitsch  and  Hahn,  1857). 

ISAMBERT,  Francois  Ajsmnt,  a  French  pol- 
itician and  jurist,  bom  in  Aunay,  Eure-et-Loire, 
Nov.  80,  1792,  died  in  Paris,  April  18,  1857. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  college  of  Chartres, 
and  during  his  legal  studies  assisted  Gail,  lec- 
turer on  Greek  literature  at  the  college  of 
France,  by  preparing  for  him  the  maps  of  his 
great  atlas  to  Herodotus  and  Strabo.  In  1818 
he  was  admitted  an  advocate  before  the  councils 
of  the  king  and  in  the  court  of  cassation.  Dur- 
ing his  professional  career  he  aided  in  compil* 
ing  the  Kecueil  general  de$  hU  FranpaUee  from 
420  to  1789,  published  the  Colleetum  dee  lota  de 
la  reetauratian  de  1814  d  1827,  and  was  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Bibliothique  hieterique  and 
of  the  Courrier  Franpaie.  He  was  a  liberal  in 
politics,  and  in  1818  he  defended  Dr.  Aubry, 


in  1821  the  editors  of  the  MedaiUe  etnu^tMimt- 
nelle^  and  in  1822  Gen.  Berton  and  Lieut  €oL 
Garon,  condemned  to  death  for  endeavoring  to 
restore  the  empire.  In  1824  he  defended  Ar- 
mand  Garrel.  In  1826  he  obtuned  a  decrcs 
annulling  the  sentence  passed  on  Bissette,  Fa- 
bien,  and  Yolny  for  circnloUng  in.  MartinlqiM 
a  pamphlet  on  the  condition  of  tiie  free  bbcks 
in  the  French  ;West  Indies.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  1880  he  was  at  first  appointed  direc^nr 
of  the  Bulletin  dee  loie,  an  unprofitable  post, 
which  he  soon  resigned,  when  his  firiend  Dapool 
de  FEure,  minister  of  justice,  employed  him  in  a 
non-oflicial  capacity,  and  through  bis  inflowwe 
he  became  a  member  of  the  court  of  cassatiaD, 
Aug.  27,  1880.  In  October  he  was  elected  to 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  he  sastained  the 
ministry  of  Lafitte  and  Dupont  de  r£ure.  The 
ministry  of  Gasimir  FMer  sent  him  back  into 
the  opposition,  where  he  remained  for  16  yean. 
In  18iB4  he  discovered  a  diplomatic  docament 
on  which  was  based  tiie  rejection  of  the  bill  for 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  tbe  United 
States.  In  the  same  year  he  founded  a  society 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French  cfAa- 
nies.  In  1838  the  mulattoes  of  the  colonies  had 
a  medal  struck  in  his  honor.  Immediately  aftv 
the  revolution  of  1848  Isambert-was  elected  to 
the  constituent  assembly,  where  he  advoeated 
the  dodnff  of  the  elubs,  though  still  maintaining 
his  iiberfu  principles.  After  1849  he  devoteS 
himself  to  legal  literature,  and  also  pablisbed  a 
number  of  antiquarian  works. 

ISAURIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  district 
in  Asia  Minor,  bounded  by  Phiygia,  Lycaoiua» 
Oilicia,  and  Pisidia,  containing  few  towns,  and 
known  to  the  ancients  chiefly  by  the  maraading 
excursions  of  the  Isauri^ho  dwelt  in  its  mono- 
tain  fastnesses.  The  Romans  sent  an  anny 
against  them  in  78  B.  G.  under  P.  Serviltua,  who 
reduced  them  to  submission  and  gained  the  soos 
name  of  Isauricus.  As  they  oontinaed  their 
depredations,  the  Romans  undertook  to  check 
them  by  confining  them  within  a  circle  of  for- 
tresses. In  the  8d  century  A.  D.  the  Isanriaos 
and  Gilicians  united  themselves  into  one  nalkm, 
and  one  of  their  chiefs,  Trebellianua,  dared  to 
assume  the  title  of  Roman  emperor,  but  was 
conquered  and  put  to  death.  They  were  for- 
midable to  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  two  of 
their  race,  Zeno  (474-'91)  and  Leo  HI.  (717-'41X 
rose  to  the  Byzantine  throne.  The  capital  of 
Isauria  was  Isaura,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taurus. 

ISGHIA  (anc.  jSnaria  and  InaHme%  an  id- 
and  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  N.  entnnoe 
of  the  bay  of  Naples,  belonging  to  the  kingdon 
of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  area,  26  sq.  m. ;  pop.  24,090. 
Its  coasts  are  steep  and  rocky,  and  its  oentze  is 
occupied  by  the  volcano  of  £pomeo,  2,500  feet 
above  the  sea,  whose  last  eruption  was  in  180L 
There  are  also  12  smaller  volcanoes.  Hie  in- 
tervening valleys  are  of  extraordinary  fnrtili^, 
and  produce  corn,  wine,  and  fhiita  in  abun- 
dance. Its  warm  baths,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  are  those  of  Gasamlcdola  and  Laoeov  are 
much  frequented,  and,  with  its  salubriom  di- 
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mate  and  InzoHant  Tegetation,  make  it  a  ftiTor- 
ite  resort  in  werr  season  of  the  year.  It  has  4 
small  towns,  Isohia,  Foria,  Casamiodola,  and 
Lacco.  In  1807  it  was  captured  by  the  English 
and  Sicilian  troops. 

ISGHL,  or  IsoBii^  a  fashionable  German  wa- 
tering place,  capital  cf  the  district  of  the  Salz- 
kammergnt,  Upper  Anstria,  situated  on  the 
river  Tntnn,  in  the  centre  of  8  valleys,  snr- 
rounded  by  picturesque  mountains,  60  m.  from 
Linz  and  44  m.  from  Steyer;  resident  pop.  about 
2,000;  annual  visitors,  1,000.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  village  are  extensive  salt  worlcs,  estab- 
lished in  1822.  It  contains  several  churobea, 
schools,  and  elegant  bathing  establishments.  A 
suspension  bridge  crosses  the  Traun,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ischl.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
Austrian  nobility  and  of  the  present  emperor 
of  Austria.  The  Austrian  premier  Schwartz- 
enberg  and  the  Russian  ministers  Nesselrode  and 
Heyendorf  met  there  in  1860,  and  the  emperor 
of  Anstria  and  the  king  of  Prussia  in  1861. 

ISKRE.  I.  A  river  of  Europe,  which  rises  in 
Savoy,  flows  W.,  K  W.,  and  8.  W.  into  France, 
when  it  turns  nearly  S.  and  proceeds  in  this 
direction  to  below  Qrenoble,  where  it  bends  to 
the  N.  W.,  and  again  within  a  short  distance 
to  the  S.  W.  Having  passed  St.  Marcellin,  it 
enters  the  department  of  Dr6me,  and  falls  into 
the  Rhone  near  Valence.  Its  entire  length 
is  about  180  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  for  more 
than  80  m.  The  Isdre  is  narrow  but  deep; 
and  its  waters  are  always  of  a  blackish  tint, 
owing  to  the  debris  which  it  receives  from  the 
slate  qnarries  of  the  Tarrentaise.  ^  Its  chief 
affluents  in  Savoy  are  the  Arly  and  Arc;  in 
France,  the  Ozeins,  Brao,  and  Bourne.  II.  A 
S.  E.  department  of  France,  formed  from  the 
old  province  of  Dauphin^,  named  from  the  river 
Is^re,  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  the  Rhone,  which 
separates  it  frt>m  the  departments  of  Ard^che, 
Loire,  Rhone,  and  Ain,  E.  by  Savoy,  S.  £. 
and  S.  by  the  department  of  Hautes-Alpes,  and 
S.  W.  by  that  of  IMme;  area,  8,201  sq.  m. ; 

Sop.  in  1866,  676,687.  The  surface  in  the  S. 
istricts  is  very  mountainous,  but  in  the  centre 
and  N.  it  frequently  expands  into  extensive 
plains.  There  are  at  least  20  mountain  peaks, 
the  lowest  over  6,000  feet  high,  and  the  most 
elevated,  Le  Grand  Pdvoux,  18,168  feet  high. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Isdre,  Drac,  Ro- 
manche,  Bourbre,  Guiers,  and  Rhone.  The  soil 
of  the  lowlands  is  in  general  very  fertile.  Agri- 
culture is  in  an  advanced  state.  The  quantity 
of  wine  made  annually  averages  over  6,000,000 

gallons ;  that  made  in  tiie  vdley  of  the  Rhone 
as  been  long  celebrated.  The  raising  of  silk 
is  an  important  branch  of  industry.  There  are 
mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal ;  and  gold, 
silver,  platinum,  zinc,  antimony,  4ec,  are  found. 
The  staple  manuikctures  are  hardware,  linens^ 
cotton  yarn,  &e.    Capital,  Grenoble. 

ISERLOHN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  province 
of  Westphalia,  6  m.  W.  of  Amsberg ;  pop.  about 
18,000.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  mam^tores 
of  iron,  steel,  bronze,  needles,  &o.    The  manu- 


fSustnre  of  iron  was  in  operation  there  as  early 
as  the  middle  ages.  That  of  brass  dates  from 
the  18th  century.  The  other  manufactures  be- 
long to  a  more  recent  period.  The  country 
around  Iserlohn  is  diversified  with  picturesque 
ruins,  rocks,  glens,  and  valleys.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  is  the  celebrated  Felsenmeer  (sea 
of  rocks),  and  a  remarkable  sounding  cave  con- 
taining fossil  bones. 

ISHMAEL,  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  bom 
in  Mamre.  After  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Sarah, 
she  persuaded  Abraham  to  banish  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,  and  from  that  time  Ishmael  dwelt  as  a 
hunter  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  His  12  sons 
became  the  heads  of  12  tribes  dwelling  in  the 
Arabian  desert  between  Egypt  and  Assyria  un- 
der the  name  of  Ishmaelites  or  Hagarenes. — ^In 
the  10th  century  A.  D.  the  name  of  Ishmaelites 
was  assumed  by  a  Mohammedan  free-thinking 
sect  in  Syria  and  Persia,  which  was  associated 
with  the  fanatical  assassins  or  Batenites. 

ISIDORUS.  1. 07  Ghabax,  a  geographer  who 
probably  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  1st  cen- 
tury. He  was  the  author  of  a  great  geograph- 
ical work  in  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  world 
and  the  Parthian  empire  were  described.  There 
are  several  quotations  in  Pliny  from  this  trea- 
tise, the  extant  fragments  of  which  have  been 
repeatedly  published  in  modem  times  among 
the  remains  of  the  Oeoffraphici  Minores.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Miller  (Paris,  1889).  II. 
Of  Pslusium,  in  Egypt,  a  Christian  saint  and 
abbot  in  the  1st  luuf  of  the  6th  century.  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Ohrysostom,  whose 
cause  he  espoused  against  the  patriarchs  The- 
ophilus  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Over  2,000 
of  his  letters  have  been  preserved.  The  best 
edition  of  them  is  that  published  at  Paris  in 
1688.  in.  Of  Seville,  a  saint  of  the  Latin 
church,  bwn  in  Garthagena,  Spain,  died  April  4, 
686.  He  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Seville  about 
600,  and  was  esteemed  the  most  eloquent  orator, 
the  profoundest  scholar,  and  the  ablest  prelate 
of  his  age.  In  616  he  presided  at  the  2a  coun- 
cil of  Seville,  and  in  688  at  the  great  council  of 
Toledo.  He  wrote  on  science,  art,  history,  and 
theology;  the  most  curions  and  important  of  his 
works  is  Originum  nve  EtyfMlogiarum  libri 
XX.,  an  enc};clop8ddia  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
then  known.'  The  best  complete  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  F.  Arevali  (Rome,  1797-1808). 

ISINGLASS.    See  Gblathtb. 

ISIS,  the  principal  goddess  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  wife  of  Osiris,  and  the  mother  of  Horus.  She 
was  adored  as  the  great  benefactress  of  Egypt, 
and  instructed  her  people  in  the  art  of  culti- 
yating  wheat  and  barley,  whence  those  cereals 
were  always  carried  in  her  festal  processions. 
In  Greece,  where  her  worship  had  been  intro- 
duced at  a  very  early  period,  she  was  occaslon- 
aUy  addressed  as  Pdlagia,  the  queen  of  the  sea. 
From  Greece  her  worship  passed  into  Italy, 
and  was  established  about  the  age  of  Sylla  at 
Rome,  where  it  became  popular.  In  48  B.  C. 
the  triumvirs,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  people,  commanded  a  temple  of  Isis 
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and  Senipis  to  be  founded,  and  pabMjaaoo- 
tioned  their  worship.  The  principal  Koman 
temple  of  Isia  atood  in  the  Oampoa  Martina,  and 
hence  the  goddeas  waa  often  called  laia  Oaropen- 
ns.  The  Romane  identified  with  her  a  native 
goddeea  of  the  Ganls,  Sicilians,  and  Germana. 
The  priests  of  Isis  wore  linen  gannenta,  and  her 
▼otariea  in  the  public  processions  wore  maaka 
representing  the  heads  of  doga.  In  worka  of  art 
she  nsuallj  appears  with  the  figure  and  foce  of 
Jnno,  arrayed  in  a  long  tunic,  wearing  a  wreath 
of  lotos  flowers,  and  in  her  right  hand  a  iittrum. 

ISLAM,  an  Arabic  word  siffnifjing  fall  sub- 
mission to  God.  It  is  used  by  Mohammedans  to 
designate  their  religion,  and  also  the  whole  body 
of  belieyers,  or  those  who  accept  the  formula  of 
faith :  *'  There  is  no  God  but  AlUth,  and  Moham* 
med  is  his  prophet'^  This  formula  or  profiM- 
flion  of  faith  is  understood  to  include  5  essen- 
tial articles  of  religion  :  1,  the  adcnowledgment 
of  the  divine  unity  and  of  tiie  mission  of  Mo* 
hammed ;  2,  observance  of  prayer;  8,  almsgiv- 
ing; 4,  keeping  the  faat  of  Baihadan ;  6,  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  Sheeaha,  or  adherents 
of  Ali,  who  are  dominant  in  Persia,  add  to  the 
declaration  of  faith :  ^*  Ali  is  the  vicar  of  God." 
But  the  Soonnees  or  orthodox  "Mohammedans, 
who  form  the  miyority  of  the  church  of  Islam, 
r^^ect  the  position  thus  assigned  to  AIL  (See 
AIi  BEir  Abu  Tales.) 

ISLAY,  or  IsLA,  an  island  of  Scotland,  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  15  m.  from  the  coast  of  Argyle- 
shire,  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  the  southern- 
most of  the  Hebrides;  length  about  28  m., 
breadth  about  18  m. ;  area,  154,000  acres ;  pop. 
in  1851,  12,884.  The  sur&oe  of  the  E.  part  is 
hilly,  and  mostly  wooded,  but  the  remainder  is 
generally  level  Some  of  its  summits  are  1,600 
feet  high.  It  contains  several  small  lakes  and 
rivers,  which  abound  with  salmon  and  trout. 
Loch  Finlaggan,  near  its  centre,  is  about  8  m. 
in  circumference.  In  this  lake  is  an  islet  where 
the  Maodonalds,  ^  the  lords  of  the  isles,"  once 
resided,  and  where  the  ruins  of  their  castle  still 
are.  The  climate  is  moist,  but  tolerably  healthy. 
The  soil  of  the  lowlands  is  very  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  The  staple  manufacture  is  whiskey, 
which  is  of  superior  quality,  and  of  which  over 
200,000  gallons  are  made  yearly.  In  1848  the 
island  was  purchased  as  an  investment  by  the 
late  Mr.  Morison  of  London  for* $2,226,000. 
Chief  town,  Bowmore;  pop.  about  1,200. 

ISLE  OF  FRANCE.    See  Maubitius. 

ISLE  OF  MAN.    See  Mak. 

ISLE  OF  PINES.    See  Pinbs. 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  the  estuary  of  James  river,  and  S.  W. 
by  the  Blackwater ;  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1860,  9,868,  of  whom  8,896  were  slaves.  The 
sur&ce  is  generally  level  and  divided  between 
swamps,  pine  forests,  and  farming  lands.  The 
soil  is  thin  and  sandv.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  816,699  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  89,718  of 
sweet  potatoes,  8,799  of  wheat,  and  7,904  lbs. 
of  wool.  There  were  19  churdies  and  149  pu- 
pils attending  public  sohoola.    Ynlae  of  real 


in  1866,  $1,866,049,  showing  an  fnaease 
of  12  per  cent  since  1860.    OapitaL  Smithfi^ 

ISLE  OF  WIGHT.    See  Wight. 

ISLINGTON.    See  LoHDoar. 

ISNARD,  MAXunr,  a  French  politk»l  ora- 
tor, born  in  Grasse,  Provence^  Feb.  16,  1751, 
died  there  in  1880.  In  the  legulative  assembly 
in  1791  he  ginned  notoriety  for  his  eloquence 
and  boldness,  contributed  to  the  insurreotioB 
of  Aug.  10,  and  was  reelected  to  the  eonventioB. 
He  then  modified  his  political  views,  joined  the 
Girondista,  waa  instrumental  in  the  establidi- 
ment  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  of  whidi 
he  became  a  member,  strenuously  opposed  the 
Montagnards,  and,  although  he  consented  to  va- 
cate his  seat  on  June  2, 1798,  could  not  avoid 
ultimate  proscription.  His  Herculean  strength 
enabled  him  to  esoi^  the  officers  who  came  to 
arrest  him,  and  he  took  refuge  with  a  fnend. 
He  req>peared  in  the  assembly  after  the  fall  of 
Bobespierre.  In  1796  he  became  a  member  of 
the  council  of  600,  to  which  he  belonged  for  one 
year.  Thenceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  liters 
ary  andphilosophieal  pursuits,  and  gradually  be- 
came religious.  Among  his  publications  were  a 
pamphlet  entitled  JProtoriptian  eTImard  (Paris^ 
1796),  a  dedamatoiy  but  vivid  picture  of  Ro- 
bespierre's tyranny,  and  a  lyrical  poem  of  soma 
merit)  Dithyrambe  mir  Vimmortalite  d$  Vdmt, 
dedicated  to  Pope  Pius  VIL 

ISOORATES,  an  Athenian  rhetorician,  born 
in  Athens  in  486  B.  C,  died  in  888  B.  O.  Hb 
father,  Theodorus,  was  a  rich  mndcal  instra- 
ment  maker  of  Athens,  and  gave  his  8<m  the 
best  education  attainable  in  the  city.  Tlaaa, 
GorgiaS)  Theramenea,  and  Socrates  were  his 
teachers.  His  natural  timidity  and  a  weak 
voice  prevented  him  from  ever  taking  the  part 
of  a  public  orator,  and  he  devoted  himself  to 
lecturing  on  rhetoric.  He  first  taught  in  the 
island  of  Chios ;  but  it  is  said  that  his  success 
there  was  not  very  great,  and  that  he  was 
chiefiy  engaged  in  reflating  the  political  con- 
stitution  of  the  island.  He  then  returned  to 
Athens,  where  he  soon  had  100  pupils,  at  a 
charge  of  1,000  dradunm  each.  He  also  de- 
rived a  considerable  revenue  fr<»n  writing  ora- 
tions. Plutarch  says  that  Nicoclea,  king  of 
Cyprus,  gave  him  20  talents  for  his  orataon 
I^pof  NuGOieXra.  He  was  never  willing  to  take 
part  in  public  affairs,  and,  when  appointed 
trierarch  in  866,  excused  himself  on  aocoont 
of  illness.  This  refusal,  considering  his  ample 
means,  occasioned  much  ill  will  against  him; 
and  in  862,  from  policy,  he  accepted  the  por- 
tion, and  although  it  was  the  most  emensive 
office  which  a  private  citizen  could  nn&rtake, 
yet  he  MfiUed  it  with  great  liberality  and 
splendor.  Isocrates  taught  principally  political 
oratory.  The  most  eminent  statesmen,  orators, 
philosophers,  and  historians  of  the  time  were 
educated  in  his  school,  and  he  always  selected 
practical  subjects,  proposinf  to  them  chiefly  tiie 
political  events  of  his  own  tune  as  a  study.  His 
orations,  though  written  to  be  delivered  In  his 
school,  were  copied  and  recited  in  all  theooon* 
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tries InhaMtodbj Greeks.   JnlnaArsopagitieuB 
he  urges  Athens  to  adopt,  as  her  onfy  safeguard, 
the  ancient  democracy  of  Solon.    Li  his  Pane- 
gyricfut  he  is  equally  warm  in  his  exhortations 
to  all  the  Qreeks  to  unite  against  the  barbarians. 
In  his  **  Philip,"  an  oration  addressed  to  the 
king  of  Macedon,  he  entreats  the  king  to  xmite 
with  the  Greeks,  and  lead  them  against  the 
Persians.    But  Isoerates  was  not  a  practical 
Btateaman,  and  he  was  unconsciously  urging 
Philip  to  become  the  ruler  of  the  Grecian  stakes, 
I         an  object  which  Philip  was  then  himself  secret* 
I         ly  planning.    His  PanatkeTUiicus^  a  eulogy  on 
I         Athens^  was  written  when  he  was  94  years 
I         of  age.    After  the  victory  of  the  Macedonians 
over  his  countrymen  at  Ghoronea,  he  was  un- 
willing to  survive   the  destruction  of  their 
liberties,  and  destroyed  himself.    The  writings 
of  Isoerates  were  all  carefully  studied  and  elab- 
i        orated ;  he  is  said  indeed  to  have  tsken  over 
[        10  years  to  write  his  Panegyricw.    They  are 
remarkable  for  their  flowing  elegance  and  mel-> 
ody,  the  precisely  turned  sentences  and  periods 
[        making  tne  style  almost  monotonous.    Of  28 
I        genuine  orations  of  his,  21  have  come  down  to 
us,  8  of  which  were  written  for  judicial  cases, 
and  were  intended  to  serve  as  models  for  foren- 
sio  writing.    Beside  these,  there  are  titles  and 
fragments  of  27  others,  and  also  10  letters, 
some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  not  genuine. 
His  works  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
Sadlier,  by  Binsdale,  and  by  Gillies,  and  also 
I        into  French,  but  unsuccessfully.    The  best  text 
is  Bekker's. 

ISOMERISM  (Gr.  wot,  equal,  and  ^upof, 
part),  a  term  used  in  cbemistiy  to  express  the 
relation  existing  between  those  substances  which, 
while  they  possess  the  same  ultimate  composi- 
tion, exhibit  essentially  different  chemical  and 
physical  prq>erties.  The  term  isomeric  is  often 
applied  indiscriminately  to  several  classes  of 
bodies  which  will  here  be  separately  consider- 
ed. Btrictly  speaking,  it  ought  perhaps  now  to 
be  jconfined  to  those  oases  in  which  the  elements 
composing  the  dissimilar  substances  are  both 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively  the  same.  Dif- 
ference of  properties  can  here  be  readily  ex- 
plained by  admitting  that  the  elements  of  the 
different  bodies  are  arranged  or  grouped  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  For  example:  two  chemically 
distinct  compounds  of  mercury,  oxygen,  and 
snlphur  are  known,  each  of  which  contains  in 
100  parts  equal  quantities  of  these  several  ingre- 
dients, viz. :  of  mercury  80.65,  of  sulphur  6.45, 
and  of  oxygen  12.90  parts.  JBoth  have  there- 
fore the  empirical  formula  Hg*  SO4.  From  the 
manner  in  which  they  comport  themselves  to- 
ward other  substances,  however,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  one  must  be  regarded  as  basic 
sulphite  of  the  protoxide  of  mercury,  the  ra- 
tional formula  of  which  is  (HgO)«,  SOs ;  the 
other  a  sulphate  of  the  suboxide  of  merouiy,  of 
-whidi  the  rational  formula  is  Hgs  O,  SOa.  Sim- 
ilar instances  abound,  especially  among  organic 
bodies.  Thus  both  formiate  of  ethy  le  and  acetate 
of  methyle— very  different  substances— have  the 


ultimate  composition  expressed  by  the  formuLi 
0«  He  O4.  They  are  however  proximately  com- 
posed of 

Pormlo  add C,II  O-    Aoetio  add G.  H.  O. 

Oxide  of  etli7l6....C4  H.  O     Ozlde  of  meth7le..G,  u\  O 

0.  He  O4  C,  He  O4 

That  such  compounds  really  contain  different 
proximate  constituents  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  they  afford  different  products  when  decom- 
posed under  similar  conditions.  Hence  they  are 
regarded  as  distinct  chemical  substances,  and 
not  as  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  body. 
The  different  grouping  of  the  elements  of  these 
compomids  has  been  compared  to  tiiat  of  letters 
in  words  like  <Ue^  eat,  tea^  Ac,  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  en- 
tirely dependent  All  bodies  which  are  thus 
isomeric  with  each  other,  all  that  have  abso- 
lutely the  same  ultimate  composition,  must  of 
course  possess  identical  equivalent  weights. 
Such  substances  are  often  called  metameric  (Gr. 
ficra,  indicating  change  or  alteration),  in  con- 
tradistinction to  polymeric  substances  (Gr. 
iroXvr,  manyX  which  are  composed  of  similar 
elements  united  in  the  same  relative  proportion 
in  each  cuise,  but  in  different  absolute  quantities ; 
the  equivalent  weights  in  which  these  sub- 
stances combine  with  other  bodies  being  unlike. 
This  distinsuishes  them  from  members  of  the 
preceding  dass,  in  which  both  the  relative  and 
absolute  number  of  equivalents  are  the  same. 
Very  many  polymeric  substances  are  known, 
whole  series  of  organic  compounds  being  formed 
of  them.  As  an  example,  olefiant  gas  and  cetene 
both  contain  85.7  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  14.8 
per  cent  of  hydrogen.  If  nothing  were  known 
of  their  chemical  comportment,  the  empirical 
formula  OH  would  be  applicable  to  both ;  but  by 
studying  their  properties  it  has  been  found  tiiat 
40  and  4H  have  united  to  form  olefiant  «is,  the 
rational  formula  of  which  is  therefore  0«  H4  and 
its  oombining  equivalent  28 ;  while  820  and 
82H  have  united  to  form  cetene,  which  has  con- 
sequentiy  the  rational  formula  Ot*  Hss,  and  the 
equivalent  number  224.  Between  tiiese  two 
bodies  there  are  14  others  polymeric  with  them 
and  with  each  other.  Differences  like  this  have 
been  compared  to  those  between  words  like  mo, 
fnamrnOf  tar,  tartar,  &c.,  which  contain  the 
same  letters  arranged  in  the  same  way,  but  in 
different  quantities.  The  arran^ment  of  the 
elements  in  polymeric  substances  is  not  however 
of  necessity  the  same ;  thus,  the  ether  of  wood 
spirit  is  polymeric  with  common  alcohol ;  yet 
the  rational  formula  of  the  former  is  Os  Ht  O  ; 
of  the  htter,  O4  H»  O,  HO.— Until  a  compu-a- 
tively  recent  period  it  was  the  prevalent  opinion 
among  chemists  tiiat  bodies  of  similar  composi- 
tion must  of  necessity  possess  similar  properties. 
Any  observations  tending  to  throw  doubt  upon 
the  correctness  of  this  belief  were  considmd 
erroneonsL  Even  the  discovery,  by  W6bler  and 
Liebig,  that  cyanic  and  fUminic  acids  are  of 
like  percentage  compodtion  although  they  pos- 
sess very  different  properties^  was  attribntea  to 
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erron  of  observatloD,  and  generally  diioredited. 
Faraday's  inTeatigation  of  several  isomerio  hy- 
drocarboBS  ia  1825  first  proved  the  fallacy  of 
this  supposed  law.  Its  ezception&  being  now 
more  carefolly  observed,  were  found  to  be  very 
numerous.  In  1880  Berzelius  proposed  that 
they  should  be  classified  as  isomeric  substances. 
It  was  however  soon  perceived  that  the  doc- 
trine of  isomerism  could  not  with  propriety  be 
employed  to  explain  the  cause  of  all  the  differ- 
ences which  had  been  observed ;  least  of  all,  to 
explain  those  which  occur  among  the  elements 
themselves — ^bodies  which,  from  his  inability  to 
decompose  them,  the  chemist  is  forced  to  regard 
as  simple.  In  1840  Berzelius  suggested  that 
these  peculiarities  might  depend  upon  some  ab- 
solute difference  of  quality  in  the  different  varie- 
ties  of  a  substance,  and  not  upon  any  dissimi- 
larity in  the  arrangement  or  number  of  its 
molecules.  He  proposed  the  term  allotropism 
(Gr.  akkorpotroty  of  a  different  nature)  to  express 
this  idea,  which  has  ever  since  steadily  gained 
favor,  although  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  immutability  of  matter,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal tenets  on  which  the  chemistry  of  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century  was  based.  Allo- 
tropism is  of  special  interest  from  the  fiict  that 
several  of  the  most  common  and  best  known 
elements  may  occur  in  two  or  more  allotropic 
states.  Thus,  pure  charcoal  (lampblack),  gra- 
phite, and  the  diamond  are  essentially  identical 
chemical  substances.  They  differ  widelv  from 
each  other,  it  is  true,  not  only  in  their  physical 
properties,  but  also  m  their  chemical  behavior 
toward  other  bodies.  They  can  however  be 
mutually  converted  into  each  other,  excepting 
our  inability  to  make  artificial  diamonds ;  the 
equivalent  weight  in  which  they  unite  with 
other  substances  is  always  the  same;*  and  as 
a  general  rule,  to  which  however  many  excep- 
tions may  yet  be  found,  the  bodies  formed  by 
such  combination  exhibit  identical  properties. 
It  is  admitted  therefore  that  they  are  mere 
modifications  of  one  and  the  same  chemical  sub- 
stance, carbon .  Again,  the  element  phosphorus, 
as  it  commonly  occurs,  is  a  soft,  waxy,  yellow- 
ish white,  exceedingly  inflammable,  and  very 
poisonous  substance,  with  a  strong  odor  and 
taste,  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  readily  soluble 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  may  easily  be  trans- 
formed, however,  into  another  allotropic  state, 
in  which  it  is  of  a  dark  red,  nearly  black,  color ; 
is  hard  and  brittle,  devoid  of  taste  or  smell,  and, 
so  far  as  is  known,  of  poisonous  properties ;  is 
not  luminous,  and  is  completely  insoluble  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  differe  moreover  from 
ordinary  phosphorus  in  specific  gravity,  and  en- 
tirely in  its  affinity  for  other  substances.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  known  that  it  is  itself  combusti* 
ble ;  for  it  may  be  heated  without  undergoing 
change  to  about  500°  F.,  at  which  temperature 
it  is  reconverted  into  ordinary  phosphorus. 
These  two  conditions  of  phosphorus  are  so  ut- 

•  Beoent  experiments  of  Brodie  ("Quarterly  Jonmal  of 
ue  Chemical  Bocietv  of  London,'^  Oct  1859,  pai^e  261)  cast 
Bfiriow  doubt  upon  tois  oommoalj  reoelred  notion. 


terly  unlike  in  all  their  properties,  aoeptiog 
the  weight  of  their  equivalent  that  were  it  not 
in  the  power  of  chemists  to  prove  th^  ideo- 
tity  bv  converting  them  one  into  the  other,  they 
would  without  hesitation  be  considered  dis&tct 
elements.    Similar  instances  occur  among  gasei 
For  example,  ordinary  oxygen  gas  maj  be  con- 
verted into  an  allotropic  modification  called 
ozone,  which  possesses  properties  entirely  d^- 
ferent  from  tliose  of  the  original  oxygen.  Chlo- 
rine gas  also,  according  to  Prof.  J.  W.  Dnper 
of  New  Tork,  after  exposure  to  strong  BonMt, 
possesses  the  power  of  combining  with  hydro- 
gen even  in  the  dark,  and  exhibits  other  prop- 
erties unlike  those  of  chlorine  which  has  been 
kept  from  the  light.   Several  other  elements  m 
known  to  be  capable  of  existing  in  two  or  mors 
allotropic  states ;  and  a  considerable  nnmber  of 
compound  bodies  occur  under  different  modi- 
fications, which,  it  is  not  unlikely,  may  yet  l» 
found  to  depend  upon  the  allotropism  of  ooeor 
more  of  their  elements.    Indeed,  these  instance 
are  so  common  that  some  chemists  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  ele- 
ments may  exist  in  distinct  allotropic  states.  It 
has  not  as  yet,  however,  been  well  ascertainedto 
how  great  an  extent  the  peculiar  state  of  an  de- 
ment can  influence  the  properties  of  the  oop 
pounds  it  may  form  by  uniting  with  other  bodies, 
Schdnbein,  the  discoverer  of  ozone,  is  oonfideat 
that  it  exists,  as  such,  chemically  combined  h 
several  oxides.    Other  chemists  have  referred 
the  dissimilar  varieties  of  certain  compounds  of 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  &c.,  to  the  allotropism  of 
their  elements.    Berzelius  long  aso  pointed  oat 
that  the  different  states  of  sulph^e  of  mercaiy. 
iodide  of  mercury,  &c.,  were  probably  to  be  fl^ 
tributed  to  a  similar  cause.    Beceutly,  Berlbe- 
lot  has  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  allotropie 
modifications  of  sulphur  are  intimately  connect- 
ed with,  if  not  directly  dependent  UDon^tlM 
electrical  relation  which  this  subetance  oeaisto 
the  elements  with  which  it  is  or  has  been  nnited. 
When  separated,  by  agents  which  are  witM 
action  upon  it,  flrom  those  oompounds  in  wluch 
it  acts  as  an  dectro-positive  body,  as  in  sol- 
phurous  add,  it  is  amorphous  and  insolable 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  odier  neutral  sol- 
vents.   On  the  contrary,  .when  obtained  frsn 
compounds  in  which  it  plays  the  part  of  ffl 
electro-negative  element,  as  in,  sulphuretted  by- 
drogen,  it  is  susceptible  of  crystallizadon,  aad 
is  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  &c.    Bertbe- 
lot  also  states  that  the  modifications  of  Belenitna 
exhibit  a  similar  comportment,  and  has  suggest- 
ed  that  the  different  states  of  phosphorns  issj 
in  like  manner  represent  respectively  electro- 
negative (ordinary  phosphorns)  and  eleetn)- 
positive  (red   phosphorus)  conditions.    l\^ 
worthy  of  remark  that  these  views,  t1^ 
are  of  prime  importance  in  their  bearing  op^^f 
the  theory  of  substitutions,  are  almost  ideoti- 
cally  the  same  with  those  conoeroing  chlorine 
published  some  years  since  by  Prof.  Draper. 
Although  the  correctness  of  the  obsarations^^ 
both  these  chemists  has  been  called  in  qoestioa 
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1>7  other  observers,  it  cannot  as  yet  be  admitted 
that  their  views  have  been  disproved;  they  still 
deserve  the  most  careM  consideration.    The 
apparent  relation  between  some  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  allotropism  and  those  exhibited  by 
substances  when  in  the  so  called  nascent  state 
(a  phrase  nsed  in  reference  to  the  well  es- 
tablished fact  that  many  bodies  can  be  made 
to  combine  with  other  substances  with  much 
greater  facility  at  the  instant  when  they  es- 
cape from  some  of  their  combinations  than  at 
any  other  time)  has  been  remarked  by  several 
chemists.    Intimately  connected  with  this  view 
is  the  theory  of  chemical  polarity  advanced  by 
Brodie  ('*  Philosophical  Transactions,"  1860,  p. 
759),  wlio  assumes  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions— as  at  the  moment  when  a  body  enters 
into  coml)ination — a  chemical  difference  exists 
between  the  particles  of  which  the  body  is 
composed ;  so  that  these  particles  are  to  one 
anotner  in  a  peculiar  relation  which  is  express- 
ed by  the  terms  positive  and  negative  (-+■  and 
— ).    Several  of  the  phenomena  of  allotropism 
may  be  explained  by  this  theory.    Thus,  ozone 
may  be  regarded  as  polarized  (active)  oxygen, 
while  ordinary  oxygen  is  that  in  which  the 
positive  and  negative  particles  are  combined, 
and  in  the  quiescent  state.    In  like  manner  or- 
dinary white  and  red  phosphorus  represent  re- 
spectively polarized  and  indifferent  conditions. 
It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  different  allo- 
tropic  states  of  a  substance  as  if  each  were 
something  absolute,  and  not  liable  to  any  varia- 
tion.    But  there  are  numerous  facts  which  go 
to  prove  that  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and 
that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  allotrop- 
ic  conditions  of  several  bodies  are  themselves 
subject  to  certain  variations.    In  support  of 
this  view  may  be  instanced  the  great  diversity 
of  properties  exhibited  by  different  specimens 
of  graphite  and  the  various  kinds  of  coke  allied 
to  it,  or  by  the  different  sorts  of  sulphur.— In 
addition  to  the  several  classes  of  phenomena 
already  alluded  to,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
are  strongly  marked,  there  is  another  class  of 
analogous  facts  which  deserves  mention.   Many 
well  known  substances  exhibit  differences  in 
hardness,  color,  specific  gravity,  solubility,  &c., 
according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
have  been  produced.    Thus,  carbonate  of  lime, 
when  precipitated  from  a  cold  solution  of  a  salt 
of  lime,  is  readily  soluble  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  ammonium ;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  in  the  form  of  marble  it  is  scarcely 
at  all  soluble  in  this  menstruum.    Bed  oxide 
of  mercury,  which  has  been  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitation in  the  wet  way,  is  decomposed  with 
much  greater  facility  when  heated  than  that 
obtained  by  exposing  nitrate  of  mercury  to  a 
hiffh  temperature.    These  differences,  though 
subject  to  considerable  variations,  are  rarely 
strongly  marked.    Since  they  do  not  affect  to 
any  great  extent  the  chemical  behavior  of  the 
substance,  they  are  not  classed  as  allotropic 
conditions,  but  are  supposed  to  depend  upon 
different  states  of  aggr^tion  of  the  substance. 


Some  of  these  variations  are  probably  more  in- 
timatelv  connected  with  allotropism  than  has 
heretorore  been  admitted ;  thus,  the  dissimilar 
properties  exhibited  by  different  specimens  of 
silicic  acid  would  now  be  attributed  by  most 
chemists  to  the  known  allotropism  of  its  com- 
ponents. But  most  differences  of  this  sort  are 
so  slight  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  being 
dependent  upon  allotropiBm ;  they  seem  rather 
to  be  allied  to  those  variations  to  which,  as  al- 
ready stated,  even  the  allotropic  conditions  of 
substances  are  themselves  liable.  It  would  ap- 
pear indeed  as  if  every  substance,  as  well  as 
each  of  its  allotropic  conditions,  must  have  a 
point  of  maximum  activity,  at  which  point  its 
properties  are  normal,  subject  however,  like 
every  thing  else  in  nature,  to  perturbations  by 
which  its  peculiar  properties  may  be  somewhat 
changed.  In  compound  bodies  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  between  allotropism  and 
isomerism  properly  so  called ;  indeed,  both  may 
occur  at  once,  i.  e.,  both  the  arrangement  and 
quality  of  the  elements  of  two  or  more  sub- 
stances of  the  same  ultimate  composition  may 
be  unlike.  There  is  also  a  large  class  of  bodies  to 
which  the  general  term  isomeric  is  still  applied, 
some  of  which  may  be  allotropic,  while  many 
are  probably  polymeric.  As  examples  may  be 
mentioned  the  numerous  metallic  oxides  which 
undergo  changes  when  heated.  The  very  re- 
markable circumstance  noticed  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  these  bodies  while  undergoing  change 
give  off  a  quantity  of  heat  which  they  must  have 
previously  possessed  in  a  combined  or  latent 
form,  has  led  some  chemists  to  seek  for  an  ex- 
planation of  all  the  phenomena  of  allotropism 
by  assuming  that  heat  is  a  material  constituent 
of  substances,  capable  of  modifying  their  prop- 
erties according  as  it  is  combined  with  them  m 
greater  or  less  quantity.  This  is  however  en- 
tirely matter  of  coi\|ecture,  and,  in  view  of  our 
limited  knowledge  respecting  the  true  nature 
of  heat,  can  hardly  be  admitted.  Nor  has  the 
direct  influence  of  heat  been  proved  in  all  the 
cases  of  allotropism  which  have  been  studied. 
That  it  is  nevertheless  intunately  connected 
in  some  way  with  these  phenomena  is  evident. 
This  is  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  changes 
which  heat  is  known  to  effect  in  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  matter ;  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gas- 
eons  forma,  which  all  substances  are  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  assuming,  being  unquestionably 
dependent  upon  the  temperature  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  These  conditions  must  not  how- 
ever become  confounded  with  those  dependent 
on  allotropism,  which  are  essentially  different 
Other  chemists  have  regarded  allotropic  modi- 
flcations  as  dependent  upon  different  states  of 
aggregation  of  the  hypothetical  atoms  of  which, 
as  they  suppose,  all  bodies  are  formed.  In  their 
eyes,  the  chemical  peculiarities  of  charcoal  de- 

Send  upon  its  amorphous  state ;  those  of  the 
iamond  are  different  because  it  is  crystalline, 
and  those  of  graphite  unlike  those  of  the  dia- 
mond because  its  crystals  belong  to  another 
system.    They  would  call  the  ordinary  stot^f 
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pbosphonu  cryBtalline,  the  other  oonditloa 
emorphous,  and  refer  idl  difbrenoee  of  proper- 
ties to  this  difference  of  form.  Diyersity  of 
crystalline  stmctord,  or  its  entire  absence,  is 
however  eTidently  only  one  of  the  many  differ- 
ences of  properties  incidental  to  allotropism,; 
in  many  cases  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  conse- 

Snence  of  the  latter,  by  no  means  as  its  canse. 
Lt  all  events,  the  cases  of  allotropiam  whidi 
occnr  amone  gases  cannot  be  explamed  by  this 
theory.  Omers,  without  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  crystalline  form,  have  supposed  that  all 
cases  of  isomerism,  taken  in  its  widest  meaning, 
depend  npon  variations  in  the  grouping  of  the 
molecules  of  bodies.  They  even  refer  the  in- 
stances which  have  here  been  classed  under  al* 
lotropism  to  differences  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  particles  of  matter  of  which  the  elements 
themselves  are  composed.  But  few,  however, 
now  hold  this  opinion,  the  doctrine  of  allotrop- 
ism  being  generally  admitted.  Although  the 
mere  term  allotropism  conveys  no  definite  idea 
of  the  different  conditions  of  matter  which  it 
indicates,  and  is,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  more 
than  a  convenient  name  for  a  class  of  phenome- 
na as  yet  inexplicable,  the  feet  which  it  denotes 
— ^that  an  element  can  exhibit  the  properties 
of  two  different  substances— is  of  preeminent 
importance.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  greatest  chemical  discov- 
ery which  has  been  made  for  years.  Indeed, 
several  important  theories  in  this  science  have 
been  materially  changed  by  its  recognition. 

ISOMETRIO  PROJEOTION  (6r.  um,  equal, 
and  fttrpov^  measure),  a  species  of  drawing,  used 
chiefly  by  engineers,  in  which  the  perspective 
plane  of  the  paper  must  be  imagined  as  making 
equal  angles  with  the  three  principal  dimensions 
of  the  figure,  and  the  eye  at  an  iodSnite  distance. 
Thus  lines  in  the  three  principal  directions  will 
be  drawn  on  the  same  scale,  and  that  scale  the 
same  for  all  parts  of  each  line. 

ISOMORPHISM  (Gr.  urw,  equal,  and  fiofxjni, 
form),  in  chemistry,  the  property  possessed  by 
certain  bodies,  either  elements,  bases,  or  acids, 
of  replacing  each  other  in  compounds  without 
causing  in  these  an  essential  change  of  crystal- 
line form.  The  bodies  that  thus  replace  each 
other  possess  themselves  similar  forms,  and  are 
said  to  be  isoraorphous.  Familiar  examples  of 
this  mutual  replacement  in  minerals  are  of  the 
protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  of  lime 
and  magnesia.  Ohiorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
possess  this  relation  toward  each  other;  dso 
arsenic  and  phosphorus,  and  the  acids  of  these 
elements. 

ISOTHERMALS,  or  Isothekmal  Likes  (Gr. 
icosy  equal,  and  ^cpfii;,  heat),  lines  drawn  upon 
the  map  of  the  world,  connecting  points  of  the 
same  mean  temperature — a  method  of  repre- 
senting to  the  eye  the  belts  tiiat  possess  the 
same  amount  of  heat  or  cold,  either  at  certain 
seasons  or  throughout  the  year.  Humboldt  first 
explained  these  fines  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
Mimoires  de  la  sociitS  cPArcueil,  a  translation 
Q|^  which  appeared  in  the  8d  volume  of  the 


^Edinburgh  Phaosophical  Journal'*  (ISM),  nd 
in  1848  he  published  with  Dove  a  m^  k  tbe 
world  npon  wluch  these  lines  were  oonstnictol 
lines  along  the  points  of  mean  anooal  tempoi- 
ture  he  <»lled  isothermals;  those  aloDg  the 
points  of  mean  summer  temperature,  isotiienis 
(6r.  6tpot,  summer);  and  those  along  thepoiQti 
of  mean  winter  temperature,  isochimesals  f  6r. 
X^tl*»v,  winter).    The  singular  resolto  exhibited 
attracted  the  attention  of  other  philo0O|to, 
and  the  subject  has  been  further  eloddatedb^ 
Uie  researches  of  Kftmtz  and  Bergfasns  in  £e- 
rope,  and  of  Loomis  in  the  United  States.  Mi^ 
containing  these  lines  for  the  whole  year,  m 
for  the  months  of  January  and  July,  msy  ooDT^ 
nientiy  be  consulted  in  Nichols's  ^^Oydopedii 
of  the   Physical   Sciences.^'    They  are  from 
Dove^s  more  complete  maps  made  for  eTerf 
month.    By  these  fines  the  suiflBce  of  the  eirth 
is  divided  into  leones,  and  those  of  oorrespoDd- 
lug  temperatures  on  both  sides  of  the  eqiutor 
are  known  as  isothermal  zones.    The  lines  ex- 
hibit in  a  most  striking  manner  how  Me  de- 
pendent localities  are  upon  their  relative  dis- 
tances from  the  equator  for  the  temperatmetf 
their  climates.    This  is  especially  the  ease  wiDi 
the  winter  season  in  tlie  northern  henui^beie, 
and  was  perceived  in  the  early  settiemeDt  of 
the  western  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  when  tbe 
cold  was  found  to  be  equal  to  that  of  regioas 
lying  from  IS""  to  20""  further  K  on  the  eistm 
margin  of  the  same  ocean.    The  same  thing  is 
still  more  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  men 
winter  temperature  of  Edinburgh,  whidi  is  SSl°, 
and  of  Kasan  in  the  same  latitude  in  the  ea^ 
of  Russia,  which  is  only  S"".    Bat  when  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  these  two  places  is 
compared,  the  difference  is  reduced  to  only  Kf, 
that  of  Edinburgh  being  only  48?,  andthatof 
Kasan  about  88^    The  lines  of  different  sea- 
sons are  thus  seen  to  be  more  parallel  with  each 
other  than  any  of  them  are  with  the  lines  of 
latitude.    For  all  seasons  in  tlie  northern  hemi- 
sphere they  are  greatiy  contorted,  whOe  over 
the  more  oceanic  southern  hemisphere  thej 
pass  more  regularly  in  an  E.  and  W.  directioB- 
The  irregular  distribution  of  land  and  vateris 
the  chief  cause  of  these  irregularities  of  tenqttn- 
ture.    Large  bodies  of  the  former  in  the  polir 
regions,  or  lakes  and  seas  that  are  covered  dio" 
ing  the  winter  with  ioe,  send  a  chilly  inflneoes 
over  acUoining  countries,  which  spreads  ftr  into 
low  latitudes;  while  oceanic  currents  fioving 
from  equatorial  regions  carry  with  th^n  into 
arctic  latitudes  a  mild  temperature,  and  render 
countries  inhabitable,  and  even  comfortable, 
which,  fiituated  so  near  the  poles,  wooldnnder 
other  circumstances  be  buried  in  perpetual  iff 
and  snow.    So  in  tropical  climates  high  moan- 
tainons  tracts,  reaching  to  elevations  shore  the 
snow  lines,  chill  the  surrounding  atmo^hciet 
and  temper  the  climate  of  neighboring  oosn- 
tries ;  while  low  sandy  deserts  in  the  name  lati- 
tudes reflect  the  full  heat  of  the  onn,  and  gi^ 
the   maximum   of  atmospheric  tempera^ 
Thus  it  18  that  in  the  deserts  of  Me8opotiaiia,0 
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obserred  by  Griffidui,  during  the  land  winds 
the  ^ermometer  has  been  seen  to  rise  to  182''  in 
the  shade  and  to  15^^  in  the  son ;  and  thas  it  is 
that  the  isothermal  lines  of  Jalj  circle  aronnd 
the  interior  portions  of  Africa,  marking  a  mean 
temperature  for  that  month  of  OOi*". 

ISPAHAN  (anc.  Aspadana),  a  city  of  Per- 
sia, of  which  it  was  formerly  the  capital,  sita- 
ated  in  the  province  of  Irak-Ajemee,  210  m.  S. 
from  Teheran,  in  kt  82^  39'  84"  N.,  long.  51^ 
44'  45"  K ;  pop.  variously  estimated  by  Euro- 
pean travellers  at  from  60,000  to  200,000,  the 
latter  number  being  probably  nearest  the  truth. 
It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  plain  watered 
by  the  river  Zendarood,  which  is  here  600  feet 
wide.  For  miles  around  the  city  stretch  groves, 
orchards,  corn  fields,  vineyards,  and  shady  ave- 
nues, interspersed  with  the  ruins  of  deserted 
towns  and  palaces.  On  approaching  the  city 
from  the  south,  travellers  cross  the  river  by 
three  beautiful  and  massive  bridges,  which  lead 
into  spacious  gardens  watered  by  canals,  and 
surrounded  by  numerous  pleasure  houses.  A 
broad  shaded  avenue  terminates  in  the  great 
bazaar  of  Shah  Abbas,  an  enormous  length  of 
bmlding  vaulted  above  to  exclude  heat  but  ad- 
mit air  and  light  Hundreds  of  unoccupied 
^ops  line  the  sides  of  this  once  crowded  mart 
of  commerce,  after  traversing  which  for  nearly 
two  miles  the  traveller  enters  the  great  sonare 
of  Ispahan,  the  magnificent  Maidan  8Kak,  an 
oblong  open  space  2,600  feet  in  length  and  700 
in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  upward  of  40  acres. 
In  the  centre  of  two  sides  of  this  square  are 
superb  mosques,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  other 
sioes  are  great  gates  leading  to  the  bazaars  and 
to  the  royal  mosque.  Around  the  rest  of  the 
sqnare  are  stately  edifices  of  uniform  architec- 
ture, once  used  as  apartments  for  the  nobility 
and  officers  of  the  Persian  court,  but  now  ruin- 
ous and  desolate.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  city 
is  an  extensive  pleasure  ground,  called  the 
ChdharBagh,  consisting  of  8  gardens,  or  ^^par- 
adises," as  they  were  termed  by  the  ancient 
Persians,  watered  by  canals,  basins,  and  foun- 
tains, adorned  with  palaces,  and  enclosed  by  lofty 
walls.  The  most  sumptuous  of  these  palaces 
is  the  ChshelSitUm,  or  "  Forty  Columns."  The 
columns  from  which  the  name  is  derived  are  in 
the  principal  hall,  and  are  inlaid  with  mirrors 
so  as  to  resemble  pillars  of  ghiss.  The  walls 
and  roof  aro  decorated  with  the  same  fragile 
material,  interspersed  with  flowers  of  gold,  the 
whole  done  with  much  taste,  and  so  as  to  con- 
vey an  impression  of  great  magnificence.  Be- 
hind this  nail  aro  many  fine  apartments,  one  of 
which  is  embellished  with  large  paintings  by 
native  artists,  representing  the  achievements  of 
Nadir  Shah  and  other  Persian  conquerors.  Ispa* 
han  is  distingnished  even  at  the  present  day  for 
the  excellence  of  its  manufSEictures,  which  con- 
sist  of  all  kinds  of  woven  fabrics,  from  the  most 
costly  gold  brocade  to  the  most  ordinary  calico 
or  coarse  cotton;  of  gold  and  silver  trinkets, 
paper,  pen  cases,  ornamental  book  covers,  Hr^ 
ann%  swords,  glass,  and  earthenware.    These 


floods  aro  sent  to  nearly  all  parts  of  Ada,  Ispa- 
han being  a  central  emporium  on  the  great  line 
of  traffic  between  Afghanistan,  India,  and  Chi- 
na on  the  east,  and  Turkey,  E^pt,  and  the  Me- 
diterranean on  the  west.  The  wine  of  Ispahan 
is  thought  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Snuras. 
The  inhabitants  aro  generally  educated,  so  that 
almost  every  one  can  read  and  write,  and  even 
the  shopkeepers  and  artisans  aro  familiar  with 
the  works  of  the  principal  Persian  poets.  Hie 
merchants,  who  form  a  distinct  class,  aro  shrowd 
and  enterprising,  live  in  luxurious  style  in  houses 
externally  shabby,  and  many  of  them  cany  on 
business  with  large  capitals,  and  on  a  scale  that 
enables  them  to  affect  prices  even  in  the  mar- 
kets of  India.— On  the  &.  side  of  the  Zendarood 
is  the  Armenian  suburb  of  Julfa,  which  is  con- 
nected with  Ispahan  by  a  bridge  1,000  feet  long, 
of  84  arches.  It  was  founded  about  1608  by 
Shah  Abbas,  who  transported  to  it  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Armenian  town  of  Julfa  on  the 
Araxes,  and  gave  them  full  toleration  for  their 
roligion,  and  valuable  privileges  as  merchants. 
This  colony  prospered  for  moro  than  a  century, 
and  once  contained  80,000  people  and  24 
churches.  It  is  now  greatly  decayed,  and  has 
not  moro  than  8,000  inhabitants. — ^Ispahan  is  a 
very  ancient  oi^,  and  is  mentioned  by  his- 
torians as  early  as  .the  8d  century.  By  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdad  it  was  made  the  capital  of 
their  Persian  provinces.  Tamerlane  capturod  it 
in  1887,  massacred  70,000  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  nearly  ruined  the  city.  It  recoverod  at  the 
be^nning  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  the 
fkvorite  abode  of  the  monarchs  of  the  Sooffee 
dynasty.  In  the  height  of  its  prosperity  it  was 
visited  in  1678  by  the  Fronch  traveller  Chardin, 
who  resided  thero  4  years,  and  who  describes 
it  as  a  great  city  24  miles  in  circuit,  with  160 
mosques,  48  colleges,  1,800  caravansaries,  278 
public  baths,  and  a  population  of  600,000.  Other 
authors  state  the  population  at  1,100,000.  But 
in  1722  it  was  taken  by  the  Afghans  after  a 
siege  of  8  months,  and  its  buildings  defaced  and 
people  massacred  in  frightful  numbers.  This 
catastrophe  nearly  destroyed  the  city.  The  seat 
of  government  was  romoved  first  to  Shiraz,  and 
afterward  to  l^heran,  and  for  a  century  I^ahan 
was  little  moro  than  a  mass  of  ruins.  It  has 
been  greatly  improved  within  the  last  80  years, 
chiefiy  bv  the  exertions  of  Mohammed  Hussein 
Khan,  who  was  for  a  long  time  its  governor. 
Sdll,  the  traveller  rides  for  miles  through  desert- 
ed streets,  ruined  buildings,  and  silent  squares. 

ISRAEL.    See  Jaoob. 

ISRAELITES.    See  Hebrews. 

ISSAQUENA,  a  W.  co.  of  Miss.,  bounded  W. 
by  the  Ifissisnppi  river  and  S.  E.  by  the  Tazoo, 
which  is  navigable  by  steamboats;  area,  965  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,478,  of  whom  4,105  wero 
daves.  It  is  drained  by  Sunfiower  river,  and 
has  a  low  and  level  surface,  portions  of  which 
are  often  inundated.     The  soU  is  rich.    The 

S reductions  in  1850  were  148,180  bushels  of 
udian  com,  18,595  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,461 
bales  of  cotton.    Capital,  Tallula. 
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ISSUE.  L  Id  law,  used  in  deeds  and  wQIb 
to  signify  descendants.  When  employed  in  a 
deed,  the  term  has  a  definite  meaning.  It  is  al- 
ways oonstraed  to  be  a  word  of  purchase,*  des- 
ignating persons  in  being,  and  vesting  in  each 
of  them  an  ori^nal  interest  It  cannot  be  a 
word  of  limitation,  for  that  wonld  confer  on  is- 
sue, whether  in  being  or  not,  derivatire  interests 
devolved  upon  them  through  descent  from  the 
original  taker ;  and  such  estates  of  inheritance 
can  be  created  in  deeds  only  by  the  word  heirs. 
We  have  used  the  word  purchase  in  its  technical 
sense.  In  law,  all  estates  are  acquired  either 
by  purchase  or  by  descent;  and  it  therefore 
follows  that  all  estates  not  acquired  by  descent, 
or  by  inheritance,  are  acquired  by  purchaser- 
Tile  construction  of  the  word  issue  in  wills  has 
involved  much  uncertainty  and  difficulty ;  for  it 
is  a  term  of  the  most  extensive  import  It  may 
embrace  all  descendants  to  the  remotest  degree ; 
or  may  be  limited  to  immediate  descendants,  or 
confined  to  some  particular  class  of  descendants 
living  at  a  given  time.  Of  the  rules  of  construc- 
tion established  by  the  discussion  of  this  perhai>s 
most  vexed  question  in  thewhole  range  of  le^ 
learning,  it  must  suffice  to  state  only  the  most 
general.  In  a  will,  issue  may  be  regarded  as  a 
word  either  of  limitation  or  of  purchase.  If 
real  estate  be  devised  either  directly  to,  or  by 
way  of  executed  trust  for,  a  ^^  person  and  his 
issue,'*  the  word  is  here  taken  to  be  one  of 
limitation;  and,  as  synonymous  with  heirs  of 
the  body,  with  which,  indeed,  it  is  interchange- 
ably used  in  the  statute  de  donuy  it  confers  on 
the  devisee  an  estate  tail.  Yet  if  it  clearly  ap- 
pear from  any  expressions  in  the  will  that  the 
testator  did  not  intend  to  give  such  an  estate, 
or  that  by  issue  he  meant  children,  or  any  par- 
ticular class  of  descendants,  then  the  word  will 
be  construed  as  a  word  of  purchase ;  and  it  will 
then  comprise  all  who  can  claim  as  descendants 
from  him  to  whose  issue  the  bequest  is  made. — 
The  different  phrases  which  express  defiEiult  of 
issue  have  been  the  snlrjects  of  frequent  and 
very  nice  construction.  The  failure  of  issue 
may  be  wbat  is  called  a  definite  fdlure,  when 
the  will  fixes  a  definite  time  for  such  failure,  as 
if  the  devisee  die  "  without  issi^e  living  at  the 
time  of  his  death;"  or  it  may  be  indefinite, 
when  no  period  is  fixed,  but  the  contingency 
continues  so  long  as  the  devisee  has  any  de- 
scendants. A  limitation  over  after  a  definite 
failure  of  issue  is  good ;  but  not  upon  an  inde- 
finite failure,  for  the  contingency  is  too  remote. 
In  the  case  therefore  of  a  devise  to  A  in  fee, 
with  remainder  to  another  upon  A^s  death  with- 
out issue,  the  limitation  over  is  void,  and  A's 
estate  in  fee  is  reduced  to  an  estate  tail  This 
is  the  general  rule  of  the  common  law,  though 
in  the  United  States  the  courts  seek  to  evade  its 
authority,  and  often  avail  themselves  of  slight 
circumstances  to  support  the  executory  devise. 
They  have  done  so  when  the  limitation  was  to 
the  brother  of  A  if  the  latter  died  without  chil- 
dren; or  to  "survivors"  when  either  of  several 
devisees  should  die  "without  issue  alive,"  or 


**  without  lawfbl  issae*^'  In  many  of  tbe  state 
much  of  the  difficulty  is  obviated  bj  exprea 
statutory  enactments.  Thus  in  Keir  Y<nk  it  k 
declared  that  when  a  remainder  shaU  be  limited 
to  take  efiect  on  the  death  of  any  pemm  widh 
out  heirs,  or  heirs  of  his  body,  or  wtthoat  iasoe, 
the  words  heirs  or  issue  shall  be  ooDstroed  to 
mean  heirs  or  issue  living  at  the  death  of  t^ 
person  named  as  ancestor.  The  l^ew  Yak 
statutes  abolish  all  distinctions  between  real 
and  personal  property  in  respect  to  oontingeot 
interests.  The  American  cases  generally  follov 
the  English  common  law  rule  in  regard  to  limiti- 
tions  over  upon  the  bequest  of  cfaatteb ;  and,  by 
confining  the  expression  "  without  iasne^'  to  issue 
living  at  the  death  of  the  first  taker,  support  ex- 
ecutory devises.  IL  In  pleading,  the  pointer 
matter  in  contest  between  the  parties  to  a  soit 
When  in  the  course  of  their  alternate  pleadings 
the  parties  have  reached  a  specific  matter  vhidi 
one  of  them  affirms  but  the  other  denies,  the; 
are  said  to  be  at  issue,  or,  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  ad  eaititm^  or  at  the  end  of 
their  pleading^ '  An  issue  may  be  either  of  lav 
or  of  &ct  When  a  defendant  demurs  to  the 
plaintiff's  allegation,  that  is,  denies  its  sofliciency 
as  matter  of  law  to  support  the  plaintifiTa  ac- 
tion, he  is  said  to  tender  an  issue  in  law,  and 
the  other  party  is  compelled  to  accept  it  Bot 
if  the  defendant  traverse  the  plaintiff's  fact  and 
propose  to  refer  the  matter  disputed  to  some 
mode  of  trial,  he  tenders  an  issne  of  fact.  The 
pkintiff  may  demur  to  the  traverse  or  may  jom 
issue ;  indeed,  he  must  do  so  when  the  issue  is 
well  tendered.  An  issue  of  fact  is  properly 
framed  upon  a  direct  negation  or  denial  of  an 
averment.  Two  affirmatives  therefore  do  not 
make  a  good  issue.  For  example,  defendaot 
pleads  that  A  died  seized  in  fee,  and  plaintiff 
replies  that  he  died  seized  in  tail.  This  is  not 
good  pleading,  because  the  former  allegation  is 
not  directly  traversed,  but  is  only  argrunenta- 
tively  denied.  Tet  it  is  said  two  affiNiatires 
may  suffice  when  they  are  so  contrary  to  each 
other  that  one  of  necessity  denies  the  other. 
For  similar  reasons  the  issue  must  not  rest  on 
two  negatives.  As  it  is  the  object  of  the  plead- 
ings to  reach  the  precise  and  essential  snbject 
for  decision,  it  is  of  course  necessary  that  the? 
should  develop  some  matter  either  of  law  (ff 
fact  which,  when  decided,  shall  dispose  of  the 
whole  controversy.  They  must  therefore  be 
directed  npt  merely  to  the  production  of  an 
issue,  but  to  the  production  of  one  which  is 
material.  For  issue  joined  upon  an  immatemi 
point,  that  is,  a  point  not  decisive  of  the  ri^ht 
of  the  case,  is  fatally  defective,  and  jodgment 
upon  any  verdict  found  will  be  arrested  bj  the 
court.  Further,  as  in  respect  to  any  single  sob- 
ject  of  suit  the  decision  of  one  material  poiot 
may  decide  the  action,  it  has  become  a  role  thai 
the  pleadings  shaU  tend  not  only  to  materiality, 
but  also  to  singleness  in  the  issne;  in  other 
words,  no  plea  may  allege  several  distinct  mat- 
ters, when  any  one  of  uiese  would  singly  &f-^ 
port  the  action.    Finally,  this  siogle  ] 
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Issue  must  be  so  parUcolar  in  its  cbaracter  as 
to  point  oat  distiacUy  the  nature  of  the  matter 
in  oontroTers/.  Upon  the  declaration  tlie  par- 
ties may  join  general  or  special  issue;  issues 
joined  on  later  pleadings  in  the  suit  are  called 
simply  issues  without  other  description.  The 
j^eneral  issue  denies  all  the  material  allegations 
in  the  declaration,  or  rather  it  enables  the  de- 
fendant to  demand  proof  of  all  of  them.  A 
special  issue,  properlj  speaking,  is  the  denial  of 
one  of  several  substantive  facts,  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  right  of  action.  A  traverse  of 
one  essential  point  is  plainly  as  complete  a  de- 
nial of  the  plaintifrs  right  of  recovery,  as  the 
traverse  of  his  whole  declaration  by  a  general 
issue  could  be.  In  practice  the  defendant  has 
been  allowed,  upon  the  general  issue,  in  many 
actions,  not  only  to  deny  the  material  facts  of 
the  plaintiflf*s  declaration,  but  also  to  put  in 
particular  matters  of  defence,  which  in  strict- 
ness ought  to  have  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
special  plea.  In  Eoghuid  the  abuses  which  ^w 
up  through  this  perversion  of  the  general  issue 
were  repressed  by  statute,  and  the  plea  restrict- 
ed to  its  original  and  proper  intent  In  the 
United  States,  however,  very  generally,  the 
general  issue  may  be  pleaded  in  all  cases,  and 
admits  any  matter  of  defence  in  evidence.  In 
some  states  notice  of  the  special  matter  of  dis- 
charge or  avoidance  intended  to  be  offered  at 
the  trial,  must  be  filed  at  the  same  time  with 
the  plea,  or  within  a  certain  p^od  afterward. 
An  issue  is  informal  when  fhimed  upon  the  in- 
artificial or  improper  traverse  of  a  material  alle- 
^tion. — ^Feigned  issues  are  sometimes  framed 
in  chancery  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  dis- 
puted questions  of  fact  to  the  ordinary  modes 
of  trial  at  law.  Thus,  if  it  be  contested  whether 
A  is  the  heir  of  B,  the  fact  will  be  sent  to  be 
tried  in  a  law  court  upon  a  fictitious  suit.  For 
example,  one  party  may  declare  that  he  wagered 
with  another  that  B  was  the  heir  of  A ;  he  then 
avers  that  he  is  so,  and  demands  the  wager. 
The  defendant  admits  the  wager,  but  avers  in 
reply  that  B  is  not  the  heir  of  A.  Upon  these 
allegations  issue  is  joined,  and  the  fact  is  decided 
in  the  usual  modes.  Feigned  issues  may  also  be 
employed  by  suitors  in  courts  of  law  for  deter- 
mining a  Bingle  point  directly  and  expeditiously. 

ISSUS,  a  town  of  Oilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  celebrated  for  the 
battle  fought  near  it  in  888  B.  C,  in  which 
Alexander  the  Great  defeated  Darius.  Its  exact 
site  is  uncertain,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Boman  aque- 
duct, temple,  and  walls,  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  its  vicinity,  are  probably  the  remains 
of  ancient  Nicopolis.  The  battle  also  between 
6eptimius  Severus  and  Niger  (A.  D.  194)  was 
fought  near  Issus. 

ISTAP A,  or  IsTAPAu,  a  port  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Guatemala,  in  Central  America,  in  lat 
18^  53'  K,  long.  90''  48'  W.,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Michatoyat  Alvarado  here  built  the 
vessels  in  whidi  he  sailed  against  Pixarro  and 
Almagro  in  Peru,  in  1683.  ]m>m  that  time  un- 
til 1858  it  remmned  the  only  port  of  Guatemala 
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on  that  tide  of  the  continent.  In  the  latter  year 
it  was  abandoned  for  a  point  called  San  Jos^ 
12  m.  N.,  which  it  was  supposed  suffered  under 
fewer  disadvantages.  Both  Istapa  and  San 
Jos^,  however,  are  entirely  open  to  the  sea, 
without  protection  of  any  kind,  and  vessels  are 
unable  to  approach  nearer  than  H  m.  from  the 
shore,  where  they  are  obliged  to  anchor  on  a 
bottom  of  shifting  sands,  prepared  to  stand  out 
to  sea  at  a  moment's  warning. 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES,  one  of  the  4  great  na- 
tional festivals  of  Greece,  celebrated  on  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth  in  April  or  May  of  every  alter- 
nate year,  in  the  2a  and  4th  years  of  each 
Olympiad.  The  story  of  their  origin  is  as  fol- 
lows: Athamas,  king  of  Orchomenua,  had  by 
his  second  wife  Ino  a  son  named  Melicertes, 
whom  together  with  his  mother  he  pursued  in 
a  fit  of  madness.  In  order  to  escape  from  him 
they  jumped  into  the  sea.  Ino  was  changed 
into  a  sea  goddess,  and  the  body  of  Melicertes 
was  washed  ashore  and  buried  by  his  uncle 
Sisyphus,  who  was  directed  by  the  nereids  to 
pay  him  heroic  honors  under  the  name  of  Palse- 
mon.  Siqrphus  accordingly  established  the 
Isthmian  games  in  honor  of  Neptune  and  Palse- 
mon.  The  games,  however,  were  suffered  to 
fall  into  disuse,  and  were  for  a  time  entirely  in- 
terrupted, till  Theseus  organized  them  anew  in 
honor  of  Neptune.  In  the  6th  century  B.  0. 
they  became  Pan-Hellenio  festivals.  Until  the 
overthrow  of  Corinth  by  the  Roman  general 
Mummius  (146  B.  C),  the  games  were  con- 
ducted by  t^e  Corinthians,  though  the  Athe- 
nians held  the  places  of  honor,  the  wpotbput 
or  front  seats.  The  privilege  was  then  given 
to  the  people  of  Sicyon.  After  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Corinth  by  Ca)sar,  th^  were  again  man- 
aged by  that  city,  but  the  people  of  Sicyon 
had  the  exclusive  right  to  sit  as  Judges.  They 
continued  r^ularly  till  Christianity  began  to 
spread,  when  they  fell  into  decay,  but  were 
still  celebrated  under  Constantino  and  Julian. 
The  Isthmian  games,  like  the  Olympic,  consist- 
ed of  all  kinds  of  athletic  sports,  wrestlmg,  box- 
ing, gymnastics  of  every  sort,  racing  on  foot  and 
in  diariots,  and  also  contests  in  music  and  po- 
etry. The  Bomans  added  to  them  gladiatorial 
shows  and  fights  of  wild  beasts,  which  were 
continued  to  the  time  of  the  final  decay  of  the 
festival.  The  prize  was  a  simple  garland  of  pine 
leaves.  Solon,  in  his  legislation,  ordered  the 
sum  of  100  drachma)  to  be  paid  to  any  one  who 
took  a  prize  at  the  Isthmian  games^  and  500  to 
any  one  taking  an  Olympic  prize. 

ISTBIA  (ttnc.  I»iria  or  Hutria,  from  hUr, 
the  Danube,  an  arm  of  which  was  early  believed 
to  flow  into  the  Adriatic),  a  peninsula  and  mar- 
graviate  of  Austrian  lllyria,  on  the  N.  £.  coast 
of  the  Adriatic;  area,  1,810  sq.  m.;  pop.  288,- 
000,  It  is  in  general  mountainous,  particularly 
toward  the  N.,  where  the  surface  is  occupied  by 
o&ets  of  the  Julian  Alps.  The  coasts  are  irreg- 
ular and  indented  by  numerous  good  harbors. 
The  soil  is  not  remarkably  fertile,  but  excellent 
olivesi  and  grain,  wine,  lemons,  silk,  &c.,  are 
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produoed.  Sheep  aod  OAttle  are  eztenrively 
reared  in  the  iDoantvnoas  districte,  and  the 
coast  fisheries  and  salt  works  emploj  a  consid- 
erable namber  of  the  inhabitants.  The  chief 
towns  are  Capo  d'Istria,  Pirano,  Isola,  Bo> 
Yigno,  Pola,  Dignano,  and  Pisino.  The  people 
of  the  towns  are  mostly  Italisns,  and  those  of 
the  mral  districts  of  SlaTio  origin.  In  remote 
antiqaitj^  the  Istrians  were  an  Illyrian  tribes  and 
were  engaged  in  piratical  enterprisesi  bnt  prior 
to  the  second  Panic  war  were  reduced  to  sub- 
mission by  Roman  consols.  They  were  again 
reduced  by  the  consul  Oandias  Maroellns  (188 
B.  0.}  and  the  oonsol  0.  Olandias  Pnloher  (177 
B.  0.),  and  did  not  again  rerolt  Under  Angos- 
t09  Istria  was  incorporated  as  a  portion  of  upper 
Italy.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  its  ancient 
history  was  while  the  Roman  goyemment  was 
fixed  at  Ravenna.  It  formed  a  separate  mar- 
graviate  in  the  10th  century,  and  was  subject 
successirely  to  the  dukes  of  Oarinthiaand  Dal- 
matia.  The  Italian  part  of  Istria  was  held  by 
the  Venetians  ttom  the  18th  century  till  1797, 
the  eastern  part  being  incorporated  with  Oa- 
rinthia  and  subject  to  Austria.  Both  portions 
were  ceded  to  Napoleon  L,  and  reconquered  by 
Austria  in  1818. 

ISTURIZ,  Franoisoo  Xayisb  di,  a  Spanish 
statesman,  bom  in  1790  in  Cadiz,  where  his 
father,  a  Biscayan  merchant,  had  established  an 
extensive  house.  After  the  ML  of  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte and  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII, 
those  in  Cadiz  who  were  discontented  with 
the  rule  of  the  latter  were  aocastomed  to  meet 
in  the  house  of  the  brothers  Istariz,  which  was 
known  as  the  Oa»a  Otomana.  This  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  movement  led  by  Riego 
(Jan.  1, 1820),  ^^  which  made  an  anarchy  of  three 
years  succeed  a  despotism  of  six."  Xavier  de 
Istnriz  went  to  Madnd,  where  he  aided  in  estab- 
lishing liberal  clubs;  and  having  thereby  placed 
himself  in  opposition  to  ArsueUes  and  Martinez 
de  la  Rosa^  who  represented  the  moderate  con- 
stitutionalists, he  excited  public  opinion  against 
tbera,  especially  after  his  election  to  the  cortes 
in  1822.  In  1828,  as  president  of  tills  body,  he 
voted  for  the  suspension  of  the  royal  power. 
Condemned  to  death  after  the  restoration,  he  fled 
to  London,  where  he  was  a  partner  in  the  mer- 
cantile house  of  Zulueta.  Pardoned  by  the  am- 
nesty of  the  queen  regent  Maria  Christina  in 
1834,  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  at  once 
engaged  in  democratic  agitation  and  provoked 
t))e  rising  of  the  national  guard,  whose  object  was 
the  overthrow  of  the  minister  Toreno,  bat  which 
was  suppressed  bv  Quesada.  Shoftly  after,  his 
friend  Mendizabal  became  prime  minister,  and 
made  Istariz  his  most  inUmate  adviser.  In  Nov. 
1885,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  procuraaom^  a  sort  of  state  council. 
The  chamber  proved  too  liberal,  which  caused  a 
quarrel  and  a  duel  between  Istnriz  and  Mendiza- 
bal. After  the  fall  of  the  laUer  in  1886,  Isturiz 
was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  afiairs  and 
president  of  the  comunl,  hot  soon  grew  un- 
popular with  all  parties.    The  tumults  of  Aug. 


1886,  which  resulted  in  the  proclsmation  of  flie 
constitution  of  1812,  compelled  him  to  take  ref- 
uge a  second  time  in  England,  wbenoebev^it 
to  France.  Having  returned  to  Spain  in  183S, 
he  was  elected  to  the  cortes,  and  was  itspra> 
ident  in  1889.  He  negotiated  the  marriages  of 
the  young  queen  and  her  aster.  In  l^be 
was  sent  as  minister  to  England,  and  in  1857  to 
Russia.  On  Jan.  5,  1858,  he  became  presideitt 
of  the  Spanish  senate,  and  10  days  after  pres- 
ident of  the  council,  but  was  soon  sopeiaedei 

ITAOOLUMITE  (from  Itacolami,  a  xaxmrn 
of  Brazil),  a  granular  silicious  rock,  of  kmiostad 
structure^  found  with  talcose  sUktes  and  more  ec 
less  intermixed  with  talc  or  with  mica.  It  is 
distinguished  by  its  peculiar  flexibility,  sheetsof 
it  bending  back  ana  forth  as  if  Jointed  withk 
It  is  of  particular  interest  fh>m  its  occorreiioe 
at  the  IcKsalities  in  the  gold  regions  wTiere  dii* 
monds  are  found.  It  is  met  with  in  Brazil,  tbe 
Ural  mountains,  and  in  Georgia  and  North  and 
South  Oarolina.  In  the  last  named  state  lb. 
Lieber,  the  geologist,  has  observed  the  passageof 
the  itacolumite  into  a  true  sandstone  or  ereni 
oonglomerate,  proving  its  sedimentary  origia. 

ITALY,  a  large  peninsula  of  southern  Eoitipe, 
eitendins  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  in  an  elongated 
shape,  which,  being  bifurcated  at  the  sonthen 
extremity,  has  a  certain  similarity  to  tbe  fonn 
of  a  high-heeled  boot  The  origin  of  tbe  miaa 
Italy  is  dijQTerently  explained  by  ancient  writen 
According  to  TimsDus  and  Varro  it  is  derired 
from  imXor,  ox,  meaning  a  country  in  wbv^ 
cattle  abound ;  while  Thucydides  and  DioDjrsin 
of  Halicamaasas  assume  the  existence  of  a  myth- 
ical king  named  Italus,  to  whom  the  coantrj 
owes  its  name.  Italy  is  situated  between  laL  ^ 
and  47%  or  if  the  islands  are  incladed,  betveea 
85**  and  41''  K,  and  between  long.  6""  and  \f 
£.  Its  length  is  about  600  m. ;  its  breadth  niies 
from  95  to  300  m.  To  the  N.  it  is  fastened,  a 
it  were,  to  the  body  of  the  European  oontiQeut 
by  the  large  knot  of  the  great  Alpine  systen, 
from  which  the  Apennine  range  stretches  ah»s 
the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula,  forminf  (« 
to  speak)  its  spine.  On  the  £.  the  shores  of  Italj 
are  washed  by  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas,  ca 
the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean.  Exdosive  of  tbe 
large  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  which  polit- 
ically belong  to  Italy,  the  country  has  an  am 
of  98,888  sq.  m. ;  iocluding  them,  117,914  sq.in. 
The  population  of  the  peninsula  and  the  l^sff 
islaods  in  1869  was  23,144,767.  Adding  to  tl^ 
the  population  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  l^*' 
950)  and  of  Sicily  (2,231,000),  we  obtain  a  toUl 
of  25,925,717  inhabitants,  distributed  amoBg 
8  states,  viz. :  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  S)fS^ 
or  Naples  (41,621  sq.  m.),  Sardinia  with  Honia 
and  Lombardy  (87,150),  the  Papal  States  (17,- 
048),  Venetia  with  Mantua  and  Peschient  (be- 
longing to  Austria,  9,241),  Tuscany  (8,712X  ^ 
ma  (2,184),  Modena  (2,078),  and  the  diminntire 
republic  of  San  Marino  (21).  The  folloviof 
statement  shows  the  nationalities  of  which 
Italy  is  composed:  Italians,  95.366  per  ceot; 
French,  2.438 ;  Friulians,  1.371 ;   AlbaoiaBa, 
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,    0.S451  Jews,  0.ieO ;  6Uvi,  0.116 ;  Greeks,  0.091 ; 
Germaofl,   0.074;   Spaniards,  0.088;  Anneni- 
ana,  0.004 ;  gypsies,  0.002;  total  100.— The  N. 
boundary  of  Italy  is  formed  by  the  Alps,  which 
under  the  different  names  of  their  several  ranges 
sweep  around  the  fertile  plain  of  upper  Italy  in  a 
semicircle  from  W.  to  E.    Their  descent  toward 
the  S.  is  steep  and  rugged,  giving  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  immense  natural  barrier  against 
.Germany  and  France.  The  great  northern  plain, 
which  extends  at  the  base  of  the  Alps  nearly 
across  Uie  entire  breadth  of  the  peninsula,  slopes 
^adually  down  toward  the  eastern  shore,  where 
Its  elevation  is  so  small  that  in  many  places  it 
needs  to  be  protected  from  the  tides  by  break* 
waters  and  levees.    The  Apennines  commence 
in  the  Maritime  Alps  with  Mt.  Appio,  lat  44* 
12'  N. ;  they  take  at  first  a  direction  to  the  K 
£.,  then  S.  E.,  and  at  lensth  8.  W^  crossing  the 
strait  of  Messina  into  Siouy,  where  they  are  lost 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea  at  Cape  Passaro,  lat 
ae""  50'  K    Their  average  height  is  only  4,200 
feet,  though  some  peaks  attain  an  elevation  of 
9,000  feet  and  over.    (Bee  Apenkives.^    On 
either  side  of  tliis  central  chain  extena  hilly 
regions  and  plains,  forming  a  number  of  smaU 
river  systems.    Beside  the  great  plam  of  Lom- 
bardy,  which  forms  the  river  systems  of  the  Po 
and  Adige,  that  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Arno, 
the  Campagna  di  Roma  (including  the  Pontine 
marshes),  and  the  Oampagna  Felice  (near  Na- 
ples), at  the  S.  extremity  of  which  Mt  Vesuvius 
towers  up  in  a  gigantic  mass,  deserve  to  be 
mentionea  on  the  W.  side  of  Italy.    On  the  E. 
side  tli«  Apulian  plain  is  the  most  extensive.  It 
is  80  m.  long  and  80 1^.  broad.    In  ancient  times 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Grecian  civilization, 
it  is  now  little  better  than  a  fertile  solitude. 
The  basin  of  the  Sele  is  a  plain  extending  about 
28  m.  from  Salerno  to  the  8.  of  Psestum ;  in  its 
broadest  part  it  is  only  12  m.  wide.    The  pldn 
of  Basilicata,  nearly  100  m.  long  and  from  2  to 
24  m.  broad,  extends  alouff  the  shore  of  the 
Ionian  sea,  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  flour- 
ishing Greek  colonies  (Sybaris  and  Heraclea), 
but  is  now  scantily  settled,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quencv  of  floods  and  its  insalubrious  climate. 
Italy  has  4  distinct  volcanic  districts,  viz. :  the 
Euganean  hills,  between  Padua  and  Este,  rising 
in  me  Monte  Venda  to  an  elevation  of  1^806  feet ; 
the  Roman  volcanic  district,  extending  from 
the  hills  of  Albano  to  the  firontier  of  Tuscany, 
and  attaining  a  height  of  5,794  feet  (Monte 
Amiata);  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  including  Mt 
YesQvius  (8,949  feet);  and  the  volcanic  dis- 
trict of  Apulia  (highest  elevation  4,857  feet).- 
Mt.  Etna  in  Sicily  is  likewise  distinct  from  the 
Apennine  range.  (See  Etna.)— The  soil  of  Italy, 
thoogh  of  various  quality,  for  the  most  part 
amply  repays  the  labor  of  the  husbandman,  and 
is,  in  some  sections  where  irrigation  has  been 
resorted  to,  of  an  exuberant  fertility.    It  is  a 
heavy  loam,  almost  marshv  in  the  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy,  dry  and  poor  in  the  hills,  but  fertile  in 
the  vaJleys.    In  the  sterile  Maremma  (plains  of 
8.  W.  Tuscany)  and  the  Roman  Oampagna  it  ap- 


E roaches  the  character  of  the  eastern  steppes. 
1  8.  Italy  the  volcanic  regions  only  are  remark- 
able for  their  fertility. — ^Italy  has  but  two  rivers 
of  importance,  .viz.,  the  Po  and  the  Adige.    Tlie 
former,  with  a  length  of  830  m.,  waters,  with  its 
tributaries  (the  Agogna,  Ticino,  Adda,  Oglio, 
and  Mincio  on  the  left  or  N.  bank,  the  Tanaro, 
Trebbia,  Oreglio,  Arda.  Taro,  Parma,  Ena,  and 
Secchia  on  the  8.  bank),  a  plain  extending  over 
800  m.  in  length  and  170  in  breadth,  being  the 
greatest  contiguous  extent  of  highly  fertile  land 
in  Europe.    The  Adige,  descending  from  the 
Alps,  flows  in  a  semicircle  to  the  E.,  falling  into 
the  Adriatic  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Po. 
It  is  navigable  onlv  to  a  short  distance  above 
Verona.   Nearly  all  the  other  rivers  rising  from 
the  Apennines  are  mere  mountain  torrents^  hav- 
ing a  short  course  and  no  considerable  deptii ; 
hence  they  afford  very  limited  facilities  to  com- 
merce.   The  most  noted  of  them  are  the  Brenta, 
Piave,  and  Tagliamento  in  upper  Italy,  the  Arno 
in  Tuscany,  the  Tiber  in  the  Papal  States  (150  m. 
long,  and  navigable  only  from  its  mouth  to  the 
citv  of  Rome,  a  distance  of  15  ro.),  and  the  Ga- 
rigliano,  Voltomo,  and  Silaro  (Sele)  in  Naples. 
The  mouths  of  most  small  rivers  of  8.  Italy  are 
surrounded  with  swamps,  the  noxious  gases  of 
which  generate  malaria  and  render  the  sur- 
rounding districts  almost  uninhabitable.    Only 
Lombardv  and  Venetia  possess  artificial  water 
courses  of  any  importance.   They  were  planned 
and  constructed  in  the  middle  ages,  more  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation  than  of  naviaation,  and 
belong  to  the  oldest  extant  works  of  hydrosta- 
tics.   Thus,  the  naniglio  grande  (great  canal) 
was  begun  in  1178,  the  canal  of  Mnzzo  in  1220, 
that  of  Yettabbia  in  1887,  and  tliat  of  Trevi- 
glio  in  1850.  A  great  number  of  mineral  springs 
are  found  in  all  sections  of  the  country.    The 
most  extensive  lakes,  several  of  which  are  cel- 
ebrated for  the  picturesqueness  of  their  sur- 
roundmg  scenery,  belong  to  upper  Italy.    Lago 
Maggiore,  50  m.  long  and  varying  in  breadth 
fh>m  5  to  8  m.,  b  the  shallowest  of  all,  havinj^r 
a  depth  not  exceeding  25  feet;  its  surface  is 
750  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  is  fed 
by  the  river  Ticino  and  26  brooks.    The  lake 
of  Lugano,  24  m.  long  and  from  2i  to  6  m. 
broad,  situated  870  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  receives   its  waters   from  48 
rivulets,  and  discharges  them  partly  by  the 
river  Tresa  into  Lago  Maggiore,  partly  into  the 
small  lake  of  Piano.    The  lake  of  Oomo,  85  m. 
long,  8  m.  broad,  and  of  great  depth,  is  fed  by 
the  river  Adda  and  195  smaller  streams.    Lake 
Iseo,  20  m.  long  and  6  m.  broad,  is  chiefly  sup- 
plied by  the  Oglio.    Lake  Garda,  which  belongs 
partly  to  the  T^rol,  is  the  most  extensive ;  it 
covers  a  surface  of  815  sq.  m.,  and  is  of  suffi- 
cient depth  to  carry  vessels  of  the  sreatest 
draught    Beside  these^  there  are  the  lake  of 
Cta»tiglione  in  Tuscany,  the  lakes  of  Perugia, 
Bolseno,  and  Braociano  in  the  Papal  States,  and 
the  lake  of  Oelano  in  Naples. — ^The  climate  of 
Italy  is  generaJlv  considerad  the  most  genial  and 
wholesome  in  all  Europe,  but  proportionately  to 
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tlie  nnmber  Oi  inhabitaiits  the  mortaKty  Is  great- 
er in  Italy  than  in  any  otlier  European  oonntry. 
The  aemi-tropleal  efimate  is  not  witfaont  ita 
aerioQB  inoonvenienoes.  In  aammer  for  long 
montha  tibe  burning  heat,  mirelieyed  by  refreah* 
ingahowersi  vithen  all  vegetation,  parchea  the 
gronnd,  and  imparts  to  the  landscape  a  gloomy 
brownish  tint,  which  is  anything  bnt  agreeable 
to  behold.  In  many  places  a  snbterranean  heat 
periodiodly  sends  forth  nozioas  gases.  The 
lagoons  and  marflhes  which  border  the  coast 
generate  poisonons  miasmata.  Beside  all  this, 
legions  of  the  most  disgusting  insects  fill  the  air 
and  visit  the  dwellings.  NererthelesBy  there  are 
districts  in  Italy  which,  in  regard  tosalabrions- 
ness,  compare  nyorably  with  any  on  the  earth. 
In  respect  to  its  diroate  it  may  be  divided  into4 
r^ons.  Ofthes6,thefirst  comprises  upper  Italy. 
K.  of  the  Apennines,  between lat  46*  80'and48^ 
80'  N.  There  the  temperature  in  winter  is  some- 
times as  low  as  10*^  F. ;  the  snow  remains  on  the 
gronnd  firom  10  to  14  days ;  the  lagoons  on  the 
Adriatic  are  frequently  covered  with  ice;  and 
though  the  mulberry  tree  and  rice  are  raised  to 
perfection,  the  more  tender  fruits  of  a  southern 
dimate  ripen  only  in  sheltered  localities.  Kight 
frosts  begin  as  early  as  November,  and  continue 
until  Muxsh  or  ApriL  Even  in  the  summer 
monthspierdng  cold  K.  winds  are  not  uncom- 
mon. The  2d  region,  extending  from  lat  48''  80' 
to  41*  80'  K.,  is  the  re^on  of  the  olive  tree  and 
orange.  Frost  and  snow  appear  regularly  only  in 
the  higher  mountain  districts,  but  occasionally 
snow  may  be  seen  even  in  the  valleys  and  plains. 
The  8d  region  extends  over  2i  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, comprising  nearly  the  whole  continental 
portion  of  Naples.  There  the  thermometer 
seldom  ftlls  below  26*  F. ;  snow  is  very  rarely 
seen  except  on  the  highest  mountains,  and  never 
remains;  aloes  and  other  semi-tropical  plants 
thrive  even  in  unprotected  localities.  In  the  4th 
region,  comprising  the  southernmost  part  of 
the  peninsula  and  the  island  of  Sicily,  the  ther- 
mometer scarcdy  ever  falls  bdow  the  freezing 
point  of  water ;  snow  and  ice  are  unknown  ex- 
cept on  the  summit  of  Mt  Etna;  tropical  fruits, 
dates,  sugar  cane,  and  the  cotton  plant  thrive 
in  the  open  idr ;  aloes  are  so  common  that  tiiey 
are  planted  for  hedge  rows ;  a  serene  d^y  of  tlie 
deepest  blue  spans  the  earth,  and  bracing  sea 
breezes  temper  the  heat  But  at  the  same  time 
this  portion  of  Italy  suffers  often  from  the  com- 
mon drawbacks  of  tropical  regions,  droughts 
and  hot  winds  (siroccos),  equally  obnoxious  to 
human  and  vegetable  life.  Earthquakes  and 
volcanic  emptiona^  causing  sometimes  an  ap- 
palling loss  of  life,  occur  frequently  in  lower 
Italy  and  Sicily. — ^The  principal  productions  of 
Italy  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Its 
mineral  wealth  is  very  small.  The  predous 
metals,  as  well  as  copper,  iron,  lead,  &c,  are 
found  in  the  mountain  districts,  bnt  mining  is 
so  neglected  that  it  furnishes  a  very  insignificant 
part  of  the  national  resources.  Alum  is  obtained 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  Papal  States 
and  in  Naples,  vitriol  and  antimony  in  Parma, 


sulphur  in  Naples,  statuary  marUs  (flit  beit  . 
known)  near  Verona  and  Oarrara.   AlabiBter, 
agates,  jasper,  and  garnets  are  sko  found  in  tbe 
Apennine  range.    Agriculture  is  tlie  priooiMl 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants.    Italy  nodnoei 
all  kinds  of  grain,  induding  rice  and  wm, 
pulse,  millet,  &e.    Rye,  oats,  and  birkj  an 
only  raised  in  limited  quantities,  the  prindpil 
breadstufib  being  wheat  fbr  the  wealthy  dami, 
and  maize  for  uie  poor.    Lupines  and  ehat- 
nuts  serve  as  a  dieap  subatatnte  for  grain,  tk 
potato  having  as  yet  been  but  partiaUy  iotio- 
auced.    Ycttetahles  of  all  sorts  sie  grown  ia 
great  abundanoe,  eepecially  lettuoe,  sspango, 
endive,  arUehokes.  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  gn^ 
lie,  melons,  onoumoers,  and  tomatoes.  The  moa 
luscious  fruits  grow  with  very  litde  oire,  nA 
as  oranges,  lemons,  citrona,   Bhaddocki,  figi, 
almonds,  earob  beans,  and  dates.   The  sogv 
cane  is  cultivated  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
peninsula  and  in  Sicily,  but  its  ^nodnet  ii  not 
eanal  to  that  of  the  oane  of  the  West  IndieL 
The  cotton  plant  thrives  well  in  Sisily,  the  u- 
nual  product  of  which  is  from  1,760,000  to 
9,000,000  lbs.,  all  of  which  is  tspan  and  niin- 
iSMtared  in  the  kingdom.    Hemp  and  flax  an 
flrown  everywhere  in  sufficient  qoantities&r 
domestic  consumption.    The  olive  tree  growi 
almost  everywhere  in  Italy,  and  the  oil  oUaiB- 
ed  fh>m  its  fruit  is  (me  of  the  principal  ardckB 
of  export    The  tobacco  culture  is  of  no  gnat 
importance.    8afEW>n,  aafflower,  and  capenan 
exported.    One  of  the  principal  products  is  alls 
the  export  of  which  exceeds  in  value  that  of  iD 
other  articles.  Wine  is  prodnoed  in  great  <[aa^ 
titieS)  but  afanoat  exduaively  fbr  home  consamp- 
tion.    The  grape  is  not  bb  oarefnlly  caltiTatid 
as  in  other  European  countries,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly in  consequence  of  this  that  the  wine  haat 
somewhat  add  earthy  taste,  whidi  rendan  H 
unpalatable  to  foreigners.    In  the  aoutbera  ^ 
tion  of  the  peninsula  some  qualities  are  produced 
equalling  in  body  and  flavor  the  moat  fioT 
Spanish  and  Greek  wines. — ^The  animal  kins' 
dom  is  not  represented  by  many  species  in 
Italy.    The  domestic  animals  common  to  all    , 
Europe,  induding  horses,  c^^tle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  asses,  and  mules,  are  likewise  raised  in 
Italv.     Animal  food  being  not  as  exteoaiTtlf 
used  as  in  more  n<nrthem  countries,  but  Kttk 
care  is  taken  of  the  improvement  of  breedi. 
Swine  are  prindpally  raised  in  Panna  andtke 
N.  K  provinces  of  the  P^wl  States,  whers  ^ 
manumcture  of  sausages  is  canned  on  opoo  a 
large  scale.    The  dairy  products  of  Psiuia,  «- 
pedalljr  cheese,  are  largely  exported  to  ibresn 
countries.    The  coast  fishery  emfdayB  a  grett 
amount  of  tonnage  and  capitaL     Tannf  aia 
anchovies  are  caught  in  immense  numben,  and 
the  ktter  exported  to  dl  parts  of  the  vwi 
Oysters  are  obtained  firom  beds  in  the  Adn- 
atio,  but  are  poor  in  qudi^.    The  sea  tfo- 
nishes  also  a  great  varied  of  smaller  shell  fisli, 
which  are  used  as  food  by  the  lower  dasBei^  o^ 
as  ddicades  by  the  wedthy. — The  inbdataitt 
of  Itdy  are  a  mixture  of  many  difEbrent  raoes 
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who  liave  Buooeniyelj  obtained  tbe  mastery  of 
the  conntry.  The  Gallio  (Oeltio)  and  the  Bo> 
nao  elements  have  in  tbe  course  of  time  become 
the  principal  insredients  of  Italian  nationality, 
but  few  traces  ox  tbe  character  of  the  aboriginal 
population  being  now  discernible.  In  upper  Italy 
tlie  Germanic  element  has  contribatea  its  shore 
toward  theformation  of  Italian  nationality.  Even 
the  name  of  Lombard  is  derived  from  that  of  a 
German  tribe.  In  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  the 
AriJ>  element  enters  into  the  mixture  of  national 
characteristics  A  common  language  is  the  prin- 
cipal bond  of  union  of  the  Itiuian  people,  or,  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  of  the  educated 
classes ;  for  onW  the  written  language  is  the  same 
in  all  parts  of  Italy,  while  the  vernacular  of  the 
common  people  consists  of  various  dialects,  al- 
most as  dissimilar  as  different  tongues.  It  is  only 
in  a  portion  of  Tuscany  that  the  Italian  language 
is  spoken  in  its  purity.  In  this  respect  Italy 
stands  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Germany. 
The  unity  <h  Italian  like  that  of  German  nation- 
ality  has,  since  the  downM  of  the  Boman  em- 
pire, never  existed,  and  it  is  not  until  the  present 
century  that  the  Klea  of  an  Italy  united  polit- 
icaUy  has,  at  least  among  the  educated  dassea, 
gone  far  to  conquer  the  provincial  and  local 
jealousies  and  animosities  through  which  Italy 
has  for  a  long  series  of  centuries  become  an  easy 
prey  to  foreisn  conquerors.  The  Italian  has 
generally  a  fine  exterior.  He  is  rather  slim 
ikon  stout,  but  strong  and  agile.  A  dark  com- 
plexion,  an  expressive  countenance,  sparkling 
eyes,  blade  hair,  and  a  grave  gait  combine  to 
render  the  physique  of  the  Italian  characteristic 
and  prepossessing.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  retain  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Boman  conquerors  of  the  worid.  The 
decline  of  the  Italian  military  greatness  was  fol- 
lowed by  eminence  in  letters.  Italy  was  long 
the  foremost  nation  of  Europe  in  literature, 
art,  and  science,  and  has  given  birth  to  some 
of  tiie  greatest  men  of  modem  times.  The 
prevailing  system  of  agriculture,  tbe  peasants 
being  obliged  to  pay  one  half  of  their  gross  in- 
oome  to  t&  landlords,  and  the  minute  sub-divi- 
Bion  of  the  sdL  exert  a  depressing  effect  upon 
the  condition  or  the  lower  dasses.  Education 
has  been  long  in  a  backward  state,  but  the  im- 
proved system  recentiy  introduced  into  Sardi- 
nia is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
other  Italian  states.  There  are  numerous  high 
schools,  academies,  lyoeums^  and  universities, 
and  the  last  eqjoyed  during  tbe  middle  ages  a 
worid-wide  reputation,  though  they  are  now 
edipsed  by  some  of  the  German  seats  of  learning. 
The  universities  of  Italy  are  those  of  Bologna, 
Pavia,.  Sdemo,  Naples,  Padua,  Borne,  Perugia, 
Pisa,  Sienna,  TnrioL  Parma,  Florence,  Catania, 
Cagliari,  Genoa,  and  Hodena.  Immense  literary 
treasures  are  stored  in  public  libraries.  Tbe 
principal  libraries  are  the  Vatican  and  the  Min- 
erva library  at  Borne;  the  Borbonica  and  the 
Branoaeciana  at  Naples;  the  university  library 
at  Bolcffna ;  tiie  Ambrosian  at  Milan ;  the  library 
ofSt.]UuurkatYenioe;  theioyallibraiyatTarin; 


and  the  libnoiea  at  Bresda^  Ferrara,  and  Pttrma. 
Literary  and  sdentific  societies  have  been  nu- 
merous in  Italy  ever  since  the  14th  century,  but 
only  a  few  of  them  have  retained  their  vitality. 
Among  them  the  aeeademia  deUa  erttsea  at  Flo- 
rence, the  royal  institute  at  Milan,  and  the  acade- 
my of  sciences  at  Turin,  are  the  most  prominent 
Museums,  cabinets  of  art^  and  picture  galleries 
are  found  almost  everywhere  in  Italy,  render- 
ing it  the  Mecca  of  artists.  Observatories  exist 
in  Bologna,  Padua,  Milan,  Florence,  and  Paler- 
mo. The  number  of  chiuitable  institutions  of 
various  kinds  is  enormous.  The  Boman  Catho- 
lic religion  is  almost  exdusivdy  professed,  all 
others  being  barely  tolerated  except  in  Sardi- 
nia, where  freedom  of  religion  is  guarantied  by 
the  constitution.  The  number  of  the  clergy 
is  remarkably  large,  the  lowest  estimate  being 
500,000.— The  industry  and  commerce  of  Italy 
have  fiftllen  from  the  high  state  which  they 
obtained  during  the  middle  ages,  when  the  re- 
publics of  upper  Italy  were  the  commercial 
centres  of  the  continent,  and  held  the  same 
position  which  during  the  17th  century  was  held 
by  the  Netherlands,  and  rince  the  16tii  century 
has  been  hdd  by  Great  Britain.  Genoa  and 
L^om,  however,  still  retain  an  important 
influence  in  the  sliipping  business  of  the  world, 
and  several  branches  of  manu&cture  are  in  a 
flourishing  state,  such  as  those  of  silk,  glass, 
earthenware,  straw  goods,  artificial  flowers,  and 
macoaroni.  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia  has  a  £ar 
greater  length  of  rai&oads  than  aU  the  rest  of 
Italy.  The  aggregate  length  in  the  continental 
portion  of  Sardinia  in  1866  was  over  480  m^ 
while  Tuscany  had  only  146,  Naples  86,^and 
the  Papal  States  16.  Since  then,  Lombardy 
having  been  annexed  to  Sardinia  and  severd 
new  raads  having  been  constructed,  the  aggre- 
gate length  of  the  Sardinian  railroads  is  over 
800  m.  The  shipping  of  Itdy  is  large  in  the 
number  of  vessels^  but  small  in  tonnage.  The 
following  figures  are  given  by  O.  Habner  (1869) : 

VmmIi.  T«m. 

PtpalStates 1,8«S*  4V8S0 

SanUnlA 2,968  184,860 

NaplM 10,868  SOS^IS 

BiSlj a»081  47,4S8 

TnscMiy MOt  6S,0S5 

being  an  aggre^^ate  of  18,688  vessels,  of  which 
2,486  are  small  craft,  and  686,000  tons^  or  an 
average  of  nearly  29  tons  to  each  vessel  The 
same  autiiority  furnishes  the  following  statistics 
of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  principal  Ital- 
ian states: 

toparlt.  Xiv«rta. 

PftlMl  BUtM $10,080,000  t0,864,000 

M^dena 1,440.000  «,088,000 

flardInU 68,360,000  46,800,000 

TheTwoBidllM 16,060,000  98,800,000 

Tnscauy 80,160,000  1£,S40,000 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are :  from  Pied- 
mont, oil,  oranges,  wine,  corals,  silk,  rice,  fish, 
wood,  hides ;  m)m  Tuscany,  oil,  fish,  silk,  straw 
goods,  marble,  salt  meat ;  from  tbe  Two  Sici- 
lies, oil,  sulphur,  sumach,  aJmonds,  lemons,  grain, 

« Including  1,6T4  snuin  fliUng  TMMla 
tlBehidiiism«BAUi 
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licorice,  aldohol,  wool,  skint,  silk;  firom  Pama, 
i^k,  oatde,  grain,  cheese,  wool ;  from  Modena, 
wine,  silk,  frntt,  marble,  oil ;  fhmi  the  Piipel 
StateMi  grain,  wool,  oil,  beeswax,  silk,  cattle.  The 
total  TaJue  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  1857 
in  round  numbers  was  $206,000,000.  Those 
of  the  Austrian  empire  <^  the  same  year  were 
estimated  at  $250,000,000,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  arose  from  the  Italian  tnide.  The 
tenacity  with  which  Aostria  dang  to  her  pos- 
sessions in  Italy  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the 
extraordinary  benefits  which  she  derived  fh>m 
them.  The  produce  of  silk  alone  represents  a 
capital  of  $40,000,000,  and  a  much  more  im-  ' 
mense  capital  after  the  silk  has  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  silk  factories  of  France,  8wita- 
erland,  Qermany,  and  Great  Britdn.  The  ag- 
gregato  value  of  the  total  trade  of  all  the  Italian 
states  in  1857  was  estimated  at  nearly  $400,- 
000,000.  The  bank  note  circulation  of  Italy, 
before,  the  war  of  1859,  was  $8,600,000,  the 
government  paper  currency  $4,400,000. — ^The 
political  institutions  of  Italy  appear  to  be  at 
present  (1860)  in  a  state  of  transition.  Until 
1848  absolute  monarchy  existed  in  all  Italian 
stetes.  Since  then  constitutionalLsm  has  taken 
strong  root  in  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  it  hav* 
ing  become  the  policy  of  that  state  to  hold  up 
its  liberal  institutions  as  an  incentive  to  the 
people  of  the  acyoining  states  for  the  overthrow 
of  foreign  despotism.  In  upper  Italy,  where  the 
remembrance  of  former  municipal  self-govern- 
ment still  remained,  the  example  of  Sardinia  ex* 
erted  a  powerful  influence ;  and  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Franco-Sardinian  war  against 
Austria  in  1859,  the  dukes  of  Parma,  Modena, 
and  Tuscany  fied  from  their  territories,  provis- 
ional representative  governments  were  establish- 
ed there,  which,  all  things  considered,  worked 
admirably  well.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  financial  and  military  position  of  the  differ- 
ent independent  states  before  the  late  war: 


Stetw, 

Bipmlltom. 

PaUledtM. 

lii 

K«Ty. 

v««. 

Ml*. 

6 

40 

tl07 

10 

Toi 

fikHM. 

P«INdStiUM. 

Hodem 

Pwma. 

8ui  Marino.. 

Sardinia 

Two  Bioiltos. 
Tnaoany  .... 

$1^80.000 
1,890,000 
1,880,000 

slooo 

80,250,000 
88,800,000 
«»lft«,000 

177,000.000 

«.bbb;ooo 

161,Ki0,000 
100,000,000 
1S.88Q.000 

19,000 
fi^SOO 
4,900 
*2,900 
48,000 
9i,000 
14^000 

S5 

900 

919 

IS 

ToUl.... 

|88,5M,000 

•868.960.000 

1TS,000 

1,859 

Since  then,  by  the  annexation  of  Lombardy  to 
Sardinia,  the  peace  establishment  of  the  latter  has 
been  raised  to  some  80,000,  and  its  public  debt 
increased  by  $65,000,000.  The  public  debt  of  the 
duchies  has  likewise  been  increased  about  $2,- 
000,000.— The  early  history  of  Itely  is  doseiy 
connected  with  that  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Among  the  earliest  inhabitonts  of  the  country 
we  find  the  Etruscans  or  Tuscans,  Umbrians, 
Osoans,  Siculi  or  Latins,  Yolsci,  iBqui,  Sabines, 
Peligni,    Marsi,   Marrucini,   Yestini,    Hemid, 
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(Enotrians,   Danniaas  or  Apuliaiiai   Japygei^ 
Peucetii,  Messi^ii,  and  numerous  other  tribes, 
beside  various  Gredan  colonies  in  the  southeni 
part  or  Magna  Gra^cia.    The  name  Italy,  how- 
ever, whidi  refdaced  the  Greek  appeUation  of 
Hesperia  or  Hesperia  Magna,  was  originally  sp- 
plied  only  to  a  small  southern  part,  and  grado- 
aUy  extended  to  more  northern  parts,  until  the 
time  of  Augustus,  when  it  received  its  tall  ex- 
tension, embracing  the  proviftces  of  ligurii, 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  Venetia,  and  Istria,  in  the  K. ; 
Etruria,  Umbria,  Picenium,  Samninm,  Latium, 
and  Oampania,  in  the  centre  or  Italy  proper; 
and  Apulia,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium,  in  the  &  <v 
Magna  Gradoia.    Poetically  the  country  was  alse 
called  (Enotria,  Ansonia,  Opica,  Tyrrhenia,  and 
Japygia,  from  various  parts  of  the  whole,  and 
Satumia,  because  Saturn  was  said  to  have  once 
reigned  over  it   Augustas  divided  Itidy  into  11 
regions,  which  division  prevailed  daring  the 
latter  period  of  the  history  of  Borne,    since 
the  down&U  of  that  empire  the  Italian  penin- 
sula has  been  the  theatre  of  a  political  his- 
toiy  which  in  its  general  featores  resembles  that 
of  the  Germanic  nations,  being  a  continnoas 
shifting  of  boundaries,  an  almost  nninterrapted 
contest  of  dynasties,  relieved  by  temporary  soe* 
cesses  of  municipal  self-government  in  the  free 
cities  of  upper  Italy,  and  by  the  Mlliant  develop- 
ment of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.    Odoae^ 
having  dethroned  the  last   Bomaa  emperor, 
Romulus  Augnstulus  (A.D.  476X  assamea  the 
title  of  king  of  Italy,  but  his  rdga  was  briet  la 
498  he  succumbed  to  Theodoric  the  Great,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  for  a  time  the  entire  pen- 
insula was  united  nnder  Gothic  dominion.    The 
Byzantine  generals  Bdisarius  and  Narses  oqb- 
qnered  it  once  more,  and  it  was  ruled  by  vice- 
roys (exarchs)  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.    In 
568  the  Longobards  invaded  Italy  and  eatablialied 
a  powerful  kingdom,  the  name  of  whic^  has 
been  preserved  to  this  day  for  a  small  portlcm  ct 
ito  territory.    They  introdnced  Germanic  feodsl 
institaUons,  and  thus  completed  the  feranaitioB 
of  Italy  from  the  ancient  forms  oi  political  and 
sodal  life  to  those  of  the  middle  agea.    Venice, 
founded  by  ftigitives  from  the.  turmofl  of  the 
great  migration  of  nations;  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  reduced  to  a  sniall  portaon  ai  the 
present  Papal  Stetes;  Rome,  and  a  portkn  of 
the  coast  districts  of  loww  Italy  (dochieB  of 
Amdfi  and  Ga&te),  maintained  thdr  independ- 
ence after  having  for  some  time  remained  in  a 
nominal  rektion  of  vassalage  to  the  Byaantins 
empire.    During  the  latter  half  <^  the  8tb  cen- 
tury, the  Longobards  threatening  Borne,  wbkk 
nntii  then  had  been  ruled  by  patridana,  the  aid 
of  Pepin,  king  of  the  iVaaks,  waa  invoked  by  ths 
pope^    Pepin,  having  coooaered  the  ezar^te, 
ceaedittotheheadofthechnroh.  Gharienii^De. 
following  up  the  victories  of  his&ther,  aolgeeCed 
the  Longobard  kingdom  (774)  and  annexed  it  to 
the  Prankish  empireb    On  Oliristmas  eve,  800, 
Charlemagne  was  anointed  by  Pone  Leo  IIL 
Roman  emperor,  and  thns  nomindly  the  oea- 
dental  ensure  was  reesteblished.    IVacticsBy 
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that  title,  which  was  eagerlf  coveted  for  a  loog 
series  of  centsries  by  the  rulers  of  Qerman  j,  was 
merely  a  pretext  for  territorial  conquests  in  It- 
aly. When,  in  848,  the  empire  of  Obarlemagne 
was  divided  among  his  grandsons,  the  Italian 
provinces  ML  to  the  share  of  Lothaire,  bnt  the 
mie  of  the  Garlovingians  lasted  scarcely  for  a 
generation.  Daring  a  period  of  anarchv  and 
dvil  war  Gnido  of  Spoleto,  Berengarins  of  Frin- 
li,  Hugh  of  Provence,  Berengarins  of  Ivrea,  and 
Lothaire,  son  of  Hngb,  successively  obtained  an 
uncertain  mastership.  Lothaire  having  been 
poisoned  in  950  by  Berengarins,  his  widow  Ade- 
laide appealed  to  Otho  I.,  king  of  Germany,  who 
married  her,  conquered  Lombardy  (951\  and  in 
another  campaign  obtained  the  imperial  crown. 
In  lower  Italy,  Uie  duchy  of  Benevento,  and  the 
republics  of  Naples,  GaSta,  and  Amalfl,  though 
undisturbed  by  the  strifes  in  the  northern  and 
central  divisiona  of  the  peninsula,  had  for  a  long 
time  to  contend  against  the  Saraoens,  who  had 
oonqaered  Sicily  in  817,  and  invaded  lower  Ita- 
ly daring  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  century. 
Their  attacks  having  at  last  been  definitely  to* 
pulsed,  lower  Italy  once  more  returned  under 
JSycantine  rule,  and  remained  so  for  nearly  a 
oentnry  more,  while  the  greater  portion  of  Italy 
was  held  in  sulyection  by  Germany.  For  60 
years  the  German  dominion  was  comparatively 
trndistarbed.  From  the  year  1000  the  hatred 
of  the  Italians  against  the  foreign  rulers,  dili« 
gently  fostered  by  the  clergy,  manifested  itsdf 
in  freqnent  local  insurrections  and  civil  wars ; 
but  daring  the  11th  century  the  German  kings 
sucoeeded,  on  the  whole,  in  maintaining  their 
authority.  During  that  time,  in  lower  Italy, 
the  Byzantine  rule  was  gradually  overturned  by 
the  ISormans,  who  conquered  Apulia  and  Cala* 
bria  on  the  continent,  and  in  1070  the  islands 
of  Sicily  and  Malta  fix>m  the  Arabs.  This  new 
kingdom,  consolidated  by  Robert  Goiscard 
(1067-'85)  and  Roger  (1086-1114),  became  a 
strong  point  of  support  for  the  popes  in  their 
oontests  with  the  German  kings.  Their  power 
increased  so  rapidly  that  the  successor  of  the 
mightiest  of  all  the  German  rulers  over  Italy 
rHenry  III.)  was  compelled  to  submit  himself  to 
Gregory  VII.  in  the  most  ignominious  manner 
(1077).  A  new  element  then  began  to  appear 
la  the  political  development  of  upper  Italy.  The 
liombard  kingdom  gradually  resolved  itself  into 
several  prosperous  municipidities,  some  of  which 
became  in  the  course  of  continuous  fends  pow- 
erful commonwealths,  able  to  contend  success- 
fbUy  even  against  the  mighty  Swabian  (Hohen- 
staofen)  dynasty  of  Germanv.  Milan,  Venice, 
Pisa,  and  Genoa  became  the  centres  of  the 
movement  for  national  independence.  Milan 
formed  the  league  of  the  Lombard  municipalities, 
which,  allied  with  the  popes,  opposed  the  exer* 
tioDS  of  the  Hohenstaufen  to  erect  Italy  into  a 
hereditary  kingdom  for  thdr  own  dynasty.  The 
national  party  assumed  the  name  of  the  Guelphs 
(from  the  Bavarian  dynasty  of  the  Welfb,  the 
most  powerful  opponents  of  the  imperial  rule  in 
Gennany),  while  the  partiaaiM  of  the  emperors 


were  known' under  the  name  of  Ghibellines  (a 
corrupt  form  of  Waiblingen,  the  original  seat  of 
the  Swabian  or  HohenstaufBU  dynasty).  A  long 
continued  struggle  ended  in  the  victory  of  the 
Guelphs,  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  having  been 
compelled  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  * 
cities  belonging  to  the  lesffue.  As  an  ofbet  to 
these  reverses  he  obtained  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the 
daughter  of  the  last  Norman  king.  When,  by 
internal  dissensions  and  bloody  civil  wars,  the 
power  of  the  firee  cities  in  upper  Italy  seemed  to 
be  exhausted,  Frederic  11.  made  another  effort 
to  obtain  complete  mastery,  but  his  successes 
were  only  temporary  (1248),  and  the  German 
dynasty  was  completely  overthrown  in  upper 
Italy  (1264),  while  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies was  wrested  from  them  by  Charles  of  Anjou. 
In  the  mean  time  municipal  liberty  in  the  free 
cities  of  uppef  and  central  Italy  had  been  gfad* 
ually  subverted  by  petty  dynasties,  and  the 
second  half  of  the  18tn  century  witnessed  a  long 
series  of  fierce  party  struggles,  the  old  designa- 
tions of  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  being  kept  up, 
the  former  by  the  aristocratic,  the  latter  by  the 
popuhir  or  democratic  party.  The  aristocracy 
was  defeated  in  Venice,  Genoa,  and  in  Florence, 
whence  all  noblemen  were  banished  (1282);  bnt 
soon  after  the  victorious  popular  par^  was  torn 
into  several  hostile  fiictions,  and,  though  still 
able  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  German  em- 

Seror  Henry  VII.,  who  attempted  to  regain  the 
ominion  of  Italy  (1812),  they  succumbed  in 
the  different  states  to  petty  tyrants.  Thus  Pisa 
fell  under  the  rule  of  Uguccione  della  Faggiala 
(1814),  and  Lucca  under  that  of  Oastmccio  Oas- 
tracani  (1816);  Padua  became  a  principality 
under  the  Carrara  dynasty  (1818),  Alessandria, 
Tortona,  and  Cremona  under  the  Viscontia, 
Mantua  under  theGonzagas  (1828),  and  Ferrara 
under  the  Estes.  The  Polenta  &mily  ruled  in 
Ravenna,  the  Scala  fimiily  in  Verona,  the  Pey- 
soli  family  in  Bologna  (1886).  Genoa  expelled 
the  leading  families  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibel- 
line  parties,  and  elected  its  first  doge,  Simone 
Boccanegra  (1889).  In  Rome  the  democratio 
party,  led  by  Cola  di  Rienri,  was  successful  for 
a  brief  time  (1 847).  Beside  all  the  miseries  en- 
gendered by  these  feuds  and  dissensions,  armies 
of  robbers^  consisting  of  discharged  soldiers, 

Slundered  the  country,  a  terrible  &mine  (1847) 
eoimated  the  population,  and  a  plague,  the 
most  horrible  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
mowed  down  full  two  tliirds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  peninsula.  Tet  in  the  midst  of  these  in- 
fiictiona,  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts 
flourished  as  they  had  never  done  before,  and  the 
very  plague  which  made  Italy  a  vast  cemetery 
fbmished  the  dark  background  on  which  Boc- 
caccio drew  the  light  fantastical  pictures  of  his 
DeeameroiM,  In  lower  Italy.  Charles  of  Anjou, 
having  lost  the  island  of  Sicily  by  a  popular 
outbreak  (the  Sicilian  vespers,  March  80, 1282), 
consolidated  his  dynasty  in  Naples,  and  the 
country  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity.  In 
1882  Queen  Xoanna  was  dethroned  and  assassin* 
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•ted.  The  nBnrper,  ChaileB  m.,  abared  her 
&te  in  1886,  aodW  grandaoa  maintoiiied  hiia- 
self  for  28  veara.  Toward  the  latter  half  of  the 
14th  and  during  the  15th  centuiy  5  principal 
states  arose  above  the  wild  turmoil  of  the  pre- 
ceding period,  Tiz. :  Naples,  the  Papal  States, 
Florence,  Milan,  and  Venice;  while  the  smaller 
states  gradually  dwindled  down  to  utter  insig^ 
nificanoe.  From  Milan  the  Yisconti  dynasty 
threatened  all  the  neighboring  prinoea,  and 
gradually  subjected  Lombardy  to  their  rule. 
Having  become  extinct  in  1447,  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  8forza  dynasty.  In  Florence^ 
the  Medici  family  rose  by  their  wealth  and  pru- 
dence to  monarchical  power.  Venice,  under 
a  strong  oligarchical  government,  conquered 
Padua,  Verona,  Vicenza  (1405),  and  a  portion 
of  Dalmatia  (1426),  established  colonial  govern- 
ments in  the  Grecian  archipelago  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bhick  se^  and  remiuned  victorious 
in  many  struggles  with  the  Turks  and  with 
Naples.  Its  former  powerful  rival,  Genoa,  had, 
after  an  almost  continuous  feud  of  ISO  yean 
(1250-1880),  been  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  superior  power  of  Venice.  After  the  end 
of  the  15th  century  Italy  became  the  theatre  of 
the  rivalry  ai  the  Spanidi-Anstrian  dynasty  and 
the  French.  The  struggle  was  opened  in  1407 
by  the  attempt  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  to 
conquer  Naples.  After  many  vicissitudes  of 
war,  the  successes  which  France  had  obtained 
in  Italy  were  finally  annihilated  by  the  battle  of 
Pavia  in  1525.  From  that  time  Italy  enjoyed 
comparative  peace  for  over  150  years,  during 
which  period  its  territorial  and  political  rdar 
lions  became  more  and  more  consolidated.  In 
Florence  the  Medici  obtained  hereditary  mo- 
narchical power;  the  principality  of  Montferra 
fell  to  the  Gonzagas  of  Mantua  (1586) ;  Parma 
and  Piacenza  to  the  Famese&mily,  descendants 
of  Pope  Paul  III. ;  Milan  and  Naples  were  secur- 
ed to  Spain  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  (1558^ ;  in 
the  extreme  N.  W.  portion  of  Italy  the  ducal 
house  of  Savoy  obtained  Piedmont  Venice, 
whose  resources  had  been  greatly  diminldied  by 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  around  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  lost  the  isUnd  of  Candia  in  1669,  but 
conquered  a  large  portion  of  the  Grecian  penin- 
sula in  1684.  New  troubles  and  changes  were 
caused  by  the  wars  of  France  under  Louis  XIV. 
Savoy  and  Piedmont  were  held  by  France  for 
21  years,  from  1675  to  1696.  In  1706  Austria 
conquered  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Montferrat,  and 
ceded  the  last  to  Piedmont.  By  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  Austria  obtained  Sardinia  and  Naples, 
but  exchanged  the  former  for  Sicily,  which  had 
been  given  to  Piedmont  The  Farnese  family 
having  become  extinct,  Parma  and  Piacenza  were 
given  to  the  Spanish  prince  Charles  in  1781,  but 
fell  to  Austria  in  1788,  when  Charles  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  throne  of  Naples.  In  Tuscany 
the  Medici  familv  became  extinct  in  1787,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Francis  Stephen  of  Lor- 
rame,  husband  of  the  Austrian  empress  Maria 
Theresa.  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  conquered 
by  the  Spanish  prince  Philip^  and  were  con* 


ferrednpon  him  as  a  heEeditaiyduofaybyib 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  (174B).   Thu  aboot 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  a  large  portioii<rf 
Italy  had  lost  its  independence,  being  subkct  to 
the  dynasties  of  Lomune,  Bourbon,  and  aaToj. 
The  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice  were  mete 
shadows  of  what  they  bad  been  in  fomer  iama. 
The  political  and  social  life  ai  the  country  settled 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  slough  of  apathy  sad 
moral  degradation,  over  which  the  flames  kio- 
died  by  the  French  revolution  cast  a  lurid  glsn, 
Li  1792  a  French  army  invaded  Savoj,  whidi, 
after  sever^  campaigns,  was  annexed  to  Fraaoe 
(1796).    Inl797Bonaparteerect6dMi]sn,Miii- 
tua,  a  portion  of  Parma,  and  Modena  into  tk 
Cisalpine  republic;    Genoa  was  transfonited 
into  the  Ligorian  republic,  and  the  Pajrai  Stites 
into  the  Roman  republic  (1798).    Naples,  bar- 
ing sided  with  Austria,  was  invaded  by  tin 
French,  the  king  Ferdinand  IV.  expeUed,  and 
his  kingdom  formed  into  the  Parthenopeao  re- 
public (1799).    During  Bonaparte's  campsiga 
in  Egypt  the  allied  Austrians  and  Rnsaans  re* 
conquered  upper  Italy,  and  the  British,  Ronsoi^ 
and  Turks  lower  Italy ;  but  in  a  brief  cvapsiga 
Bonaparte  restored  the  Frendi  snivemaoyOfiOO^ 
By  the  peace  of  Luneville  the  duke  of  Panni 
obtained  Tuscany  under  the  designation  of  tin 
Etrurian  kingdom;  Lombardy  and  Parma  M 
to  France,  and  Venice  to  Austria.    In  180S  the 
Cisalpine  was  changed  into  the  Italian  repablio^ 
under  the  preudency  of  Bonaparte,  and  in  1^ 
into  the  Italian  kingdom,  administered  by  Ka^ 
poleon's  stepson  Eugene  Beanhamai&   Go^ 
talla  waa  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom,  and  Pi- 
ombino  and  Lucca  were  given  in  fief  to  Nsp 
Icon's  sister,  Elisa  BacoiodiL    By  the  pesos  of 
Presburg  Venice,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia  wen 
added  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  the  area  of  whid 
then  comprised  85,400  sqnare  miles,  wi&  i 
population  of  5,657,000.    In  the  following yesr 
Guastalla,  the  ligurian  republic,  Parma,  sod 
Piaoenxa  were  completely  annexed  to  France^ 
while  Naples  was  once  more  made  a  kiogdoift 
for  Joseph  Bonaparte^  who  was  snooeeded  by 
Murat  in  1808.    In  that  year  the  Etrurian  Idog- 
dom  and  the  Papal  States  were  added  to  Fnnoe, 
but  Istria  and  I)almatia  were  separated  from 
Italy  and  united  to  the  new  lOIyrian  kingdom, 
whUe  a  portion  of  the  Tyrol  was  added  to 
Italy.    The  last  effort  of  Anstria  to  crash  the 
French  in  Italy  having  been  frnstrated  in  1 5 
days'  battle  (April  19-88, 1809),  the  supremtey 
of  Napoleon  in  Italy  remained  undisturbed  no- 
til  his  power  had  been  broken  by  the  Ruatt 
campaign  and  tiie  sucoesrfU  rising  (tfGennaoy. 
^orat  of  Naples  made  common  cause  with  Av* 
tria  (Jan.  11, 1814),  and  the  French  army  vn 
expelled  from  Italy  (April  28,  1814).   Mont. 
who  was  to  have  been  confirmed  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Naples  for  the  support  lent  to  the  eitt> 
mles  of  his  benefactor,  was  detluroned  by  ft 
counter-revolutionary  movement,  and  in  a&  ft^ 
tempt  to  reconquer  his  kingdom  died  by  sen- 
tence of  a  court  mahiaL  tinder  the  new  temt^- 
rial  arrangementB  of  the  oangrttaa  of  Vienaa,  th* 
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king  of  Sardinia  was  refaiatotod  in  his  former  pos- 
sessionB,  to  which  Genoa  was  added ;  the  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian  kingdom  was  given  to  Austria ; 
Modena,  Mirandola,  Reggio,  Massa,  and  Oarrara 
were  transferred  to  the  dynasty  of  Hapsburg- 
Este;  in  Tnscany  the  Hapsborg-Lorraine  dy* 
nasty  was  restored ;  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Gaa»- 
talla  fell  to  the  empress  Maria  Louisa,  wife 
of  Napoleon ;  Lucoa  to  the  Bourbon  princess 
Maria  Louisa;  the  Papal  States  and  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies  were  restored  to  their 
former  rulers ;  and  Malta,  Gozzo,  and  Oomino 
remained  in  the  hands  of  England.  The  repub- 
Kc  of  San  Marino  and  the  petty  principality 
of  Monaco  had  been  undisturbed  through  aU 
these  chaotic  changes  of  possession. — ^The  wishes 
of  the  advocates  of  national  unity,  independence, 
and  constitutional  liberty  having  been  oafiSed  by 
the  simple  restoration  of  the  ante-revolutionary 
institutions,  dissatisfkotion  and  hatred  of  the 
foreign  rulers  engendered  conspiracies  and  se- 
cret societies,  whose  extent  and  power- increased 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  restrictive  measures 
adopted  against  the  people.  In  1820  and  1821 
revolutionary  outbreaks  occurred  in  Naples  and 
Sardinia,  and  the  rulers  of  these  states  were 
compelled  to  promise  measures  of  reform;  but 
the  congress  of  Laybach  ordered  the  suppres- 
sion of  these  movements,  and  the  complete  sub- 
jugation of  the  revolutionary  party  by  the  Aus- 
trian armies  was  followed  by  a  long  period  of  re- 
action and  vindictive  persecution.  The  govern- 
ment of  Tuscany  was  at  that  time  comparatively 
liberal,  and  continued  so  until  Sardinia  assumed 
the  lead  of  the  liberal  aspirations  of  Italy  (since 
1848).  In  Feb.  1881,  new  popular  rinngs  took 
place  in  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Papal  States, 
out  were  again  suppressed  by  Austrian  armies. 
In  the  following  year  the  Romagna  made  another 
effort  to  throw  off  the  papal  rule,  in  consequence 
of  which  an  Austrian  army  crossed  the  frontier; 
while  a  French  army  of  occupation,  in  spite  or 
the  protest  of  the  pope,  occupied  and  hdd  An- 
cona  until  1888.  The  political  state  of  Italy  re- 
mained tranquil  to  the  superficial  observer,  but 
violent  outbreaks  from  time  to  time  proved  the 
existence  of  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction, 
which  was  nourished  and  fostered  by  secret  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  Giacina  ItaUa  (young 
Italy),  and  by  men  like  Mazrini,  who  began  his 
career  as  a  political  a^^tator  as  early  as  1881.  A 
new  era  seemed  to  dawn  upon  Italy  when  Pope 
Gregory  XVI.  died  (June  1, 1846),  and  was  suc^ 
ceeded  by  Pius  IX.  He  inaugurated  a  series  of 
moderately  liberal  reforms,  and  was  hailed  as  the 
political  saviour  of  his  country.  Tuscany  and 
Sardinia  followed  the  example  set  by  the  pope, 
and  a  customs  union  was  effected  between  the  8 
states  (1847).  Partial  liberty  of  the  press  and 
popular  representation  were  conceded  or  prom- 
ised. About  that  time  the  principality  of  Lrucca 
was  united  with  Tuscany,  and  the  reigning  family 
of  the  former  obtained  Uie  duchy  of  Parma  (the 
empress  Maria  Louisa  having  di^,  according  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Sicily 
rose,  in  Jan.  1848,  against  the  king  of  Naples, 


and  dedared  its  independence.  The  king,  in  or- 
der to  reconcile  his  subjects,  gave  them  a  liberal 
constitution,  which,  however,  was  soon  broken. 
In  upper  Italy  the  French  revolution  of  February 
became  the  signal  for  a  popular  rising  against  the 
Austrian  rule.  Radetzl^,  the  commanderof  the 
Austrian  army,  was  compelled  to  relinquish  Lom- 
bardy  and  fall  back  on  Verona.  The  king  of 
Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  took  the  lead  in  the 
struggle,  occupied  Lombardy,  and  seemed  in  a 
fair  way  to  conquer  Venice ;  but  two  brilliant 
victories  of  Badetzky  turned  the  scale  against 
the  popular  causey  and  the  Austrian  rule  was  re- 
established. Venice,  however,  withstood ;  Rome 
(whence  the  pope  had  fled,  Kov.  24)  and  the 
duchies  were  republicanizcd ;  and,  encouraged 
by  the  reverses  of  the  Austrians  in  Hungary, 
the  king  of  Sardinia  once  more  ventured  to 
measure  swords  with  Radetzky.  But  in  a  brief 
campaign  (March,  1849)  he  was  utterly  routed, 
and  the  very  existence  of  tlie  Sardinian  king- 
dom seemed  to  depend  upon  the  good  grace  of 
the  Austrian  general.  The  duchies  were  re- 
stored to  their  former  rulers,  and  guarded  by 
Austrian  troops.  Rome,  after  an  obstinate  de- 
fence under  Garibaldi  and  others,  was  resub- 
Jected  to  the  pope  by  a  French  army  of  occupik 
tlon,  which  has  remained  there  for  over  10  years. 
Venice  surrendered  in  Aug.  1849.  While  in 
Naples,  Modena,  and  the  Papal  States  severe 
reactionary  measures  followed  the  overthrow  of 
the  popular  movement,  the  new  king  of  Sardinia, 
Victor  Emanuel,  fostered  liberal  institutions,  and 
the  Austrian  government  sought  to  reconcile 
the  people  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  by  confer- 
ring upon  them  some  material  benefits,  such  as 
the  construction  of  railroads,  the  improvement 
of  the  port  of  Venice,  reforms  in  the  tariff  and  the 
postfd  system,  &c.  But  all  these  efforts  proved 
unavailhig  to  overcome  the  national  antipathies 
of  the  people,  and  on  Feb.  6,  1853,  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  at  Milan  which  was  suppressed 
without  great  effort.  In  1857  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  king  of  Naples  was 
made  by  a  smaU  band  of  republicans,  led  by  Col. 
Pisacane;  and  about  the  same  time  a  republi- 
can insurrection  occurred  at  Genoa.  The  fact 
that  Pisacane  had  made  his  attempt  on  board  a 
Sardinian  steamer  which  he  had  forcibly  taken 
possession  of,  and  which  was  afterward  seized 
oy  the  Neapolitan  government,  gave  rise  to  an 
acrimonious  correspondence  between  Sardinia 
and  Naples;  and  in  1858  a  war  seemed  immi- 
nent on  that  account,  but  was  averted  by  time- 
ly intercession.  In  consequence  of  Orsini^s  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of  the  French  emperor  (Jan. 
14,  1858),  a  special  hiw,  directed  against  all 
^suspected  individuals,"  was  enacted  in  Sar- 
dinia, and  this  fact  was  considered  as  a  signifi- 
cant symptom  of  the  intimate  relations  existing 
between  France  and  Siurdinia.  Austria  at  that 
time  began  to  suspect  the  intentions  of  her  neigh- 
bors, and  by  a  series  of  liberal  measures  and 
Eromises  endeavored  to  strengthen  her  foothold 
I  Lombardy  (July,  1858).  Simultaneously  she 
tried  to  form  aa  Italian  leagae;  bat,  though 
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Modena  and  Naples  were  wOling  to  enter  into 
all  Austrian  projects,  tlie  dacheas  of  Parma  and 
the  grand  dnke  of  Tnscany  declined.  When,  in 
Ang.  1858,  it  became  known  that  Sardinia  had 
ceded  to  Russia  a  locality  suitable  for  a  navjr 
yard  at  Yillafranca,  and  that  Russia  had  sought 
to  purchase  the  principality  of  Monaco  and  ap- 
plied to  the  king  of  Naples  for  the  oesuon  of  a 
nayal  depot  at  Brindisi,  the  opinion  became 
general  that  a  triple  alliance,  directed  against 
Austria,  was  on  the  point  of  being  concmded. 
This  opinion  obtuned  further  strength  when 
Prince  Napoleon  sought  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  On 
New  Year's  day,  1869,  a  few  words  spoken  by 
the  French  emperor  to  the  Austrian  ambassador 
dispelled  all  doubts  in  regard  to  his  hostile  in- 
tentions. While  the  preparations  for  war  on  both 
ndes  were  going  on,  the  people  of  Italy  became 
assured  that  it  was  not  a  change  of  foreign  su- 
premacy but  really  the  liberation  and  national 
organization  of  Itdy  which  the  French  emperor 
intended  to  accomplish.  Dreading  the  approach 
of  a  revolution,  the  king  of  Naples  set  free 
many  prominent  political  prisoners.  On  April 
21  the  Austrian  general  Gyulai  sent  an  ultima- 
tum to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  crossed  the 
Ticino  in  8  columns,  April  26-29.  The  duke  of 
Modena,  the  duchess  of  Parma,  and  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  unable  to  make  head  against 
a  popular  rising,  quitted  their  states — ^the  duke 
of  Modena  taking  his  political  prisoners  along 
with  him,  and  transferrmg  them  to  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Austrian  fortress  of  Verona.  For 
nearly  a  month  no  open  hostilities  occurred, 
the  Austrians  contenting  themselves  with  plun- 
dering tlie  rich  province  of  Lomellina.  Their 
left  wing  having  been  defeated  near  Montebello 
(May  20),  and  the  enemy  being  on  the  point 
of  outflanking  their  right  wing  (battles  of  Pa- 
lestro,  May  81  and  June  1),  they  recrossed  the 
Ticino  and  were  routed  in  a  great  open  battle 
near  Magenta  (June  4).  The  consequence  of 
this  defeat  was  the  reliuqnishment  by  the  Aus- 
trians of  Milan  and  the  entire  N.  W.  portion  of 
Lombardv,  which  in  the  mean  time  had  been 
invaded  by  Garibaldi.  Without  risking  a  de- 
fence of  the  lines  of  the  Adda  and  Oglio  rivers^ 
they  retreated  to  the  line  of  the  Mincio.  There, 
in  the  great  battle  of  Solferino,  they  were  de- 
feated (June  24),  but  under  circumstances  which 
made  it  appear  doubtfhl  whether  the  French 
would  be  able  successfull v  to  contend  with  them 
on  the  ground  of  their  famous  quadrilateral  of 
fortresses.  Considering  this,  as  well  as  the  threat- 
ening attitude  of  Prussia,  the  French  emperor, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  Europe,  suddenly  con* 
eluded  a  truce,  which  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  personal  interview  between  the  two  em- 
perors ^July  11)  at  YiUafranca.  There  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  peace  were  arranged,  by  which 
a  portion  of  Lombardy,  exclusive  of  the  impor- 
tant fortresses  of  Mantua  and  Peschiera,  was 
ceded  to  Sardinia,  which  had  to  pay  for  this 
oonauest  a  sum  of  $42,000,000.  Venice  was 
confirmed  to  Austria.     The  restoration  of  the 


grand  duke  of  Tnaeanv  and  the  duke  of  Modena 
was  stipulated  for,  the  question  about  Panu 
being  left  open.     A  promise  was  held  ont  to 
Italy  of  the  formation  of  an  Italian  confederatioQ 
under  the  hon<H«ry  presidency  of  the  pope,  h- 
tense  discontent  arose  in  Italy  when  theso  stlp- 
nladons  became  known.     The  people  of  th« 
duchies  and  likewise  of  the  Romagna  (the  in- 
surrection in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Fapd 
States  had  been  quelled  by  the  mercenary  troops 
principally  at  Perugia,  June  20)  united  in  their 
protestations  against  the  restoratiop  of  their 
former  rulers.    They  solemnly  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  but  he  thought 
best  still  to  refuse  uie  orown  proffered  to  Mto, 
and  to  substitute  Signer  Buonoompagm  for  the 
prince  of  Oarignan,  to  whom  the  regency  was  sob* 
sequently  offered.   The  peace  was  signed  at  Zlk- 
ricL  in  accordance  with  the  original  stipiilaUons 
of  YiUafranca,  Nov.  10.    The  final  setdene&t 
of  the  affairs  of  the  duchies  was  to  be  effected 
by  a  European  congress^  the  meeting  of  which 
was  expected  to  take  place  in  Jan.  I860.  1\^ 
however,  was  delayed  or  prevented  bj  more 
recent  diplomatic  developments.    A  few  weeks 
before  the  time  fixed  upon  for  the  meeting  of 
the  congress,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Pope  and 
the  Congress^  was  published  in  Paris,  whidi, 
though  bearing  the  name  of  M.  de  la  Goeno- 
nidre  as  author,  was  generally  understood  to 
have  been  written  by  the  French  emperor  or 
under  his  direction.    Its  leading  doctrine  vis 
that  the  revolted  Papal  States  should  not  he 
forced  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  thai  the 
pope  must  be  restricted  as  a  temporal  soverei^ 
to  a  very  small  territory  and  to  limited  aathoi^ 
ity.    This  was  followed  by  a  letter  firom  the 
emperor  to  the  pope,  in  which  he  said :  ^'  What 
appears  to  me  most  in  accordance  with  the  tna 
interests  of  the  holy  see  is  to  make  a  sacrifiee 
of  the  revolted  provinces.    If  the  holy  father, 
for  the  repose  of  Europe,  were  to  renounce  then 
provinces^  which  for  the  last  60  years  hare 
caused  so  much  embarrassment  to  his  govenh 
ment,  and  were  in  exchange  to  demand  froo 
the  powers  that  they  should  ffuaranty  him  the 
possesnon  of  the  remainder,  1  do  not  doobt  d 
the  immediate  restoration  of  peace.^*    The  pope 
in  reply  to  these  suggestions  declared  that  be 
would  suffer  exHe  and  martyrdom  before  be 
would  relinquish  the  authority  of  the  holj  aea 
over  the  revolted  provinces.    By  a  diplomatic 
arrangement  between  France  and  England  it 
has  been  recently  proposed  that  the  duchieaaod 
the  Romagna  should  be  united  to  Sardinia  as  sa 
integral  part  of  that  kingdom,  in  case  their  la- 
habitants,  to  whom  the  question  was  to  be  soh- 
mitted,  should  vote  for  annexation.  (For  liulhtf 
details  of  the  recent  history  of  Italy,  see  Sasdo- 
lA.) — ^The  principal  travellers  in  Italy  who  hare 
given  accounts  of  their  tours  in  letters,  jonniiss 
or  more  elaborate  works,  are  Montaigne,  Evelfi, 
Gray,  Smollett^  Dr.  Moore,  Goethe,  Joseph  For^ 
^th,  Mme.  de  8tadl  C*  Oorinne"^  J.  G.  Eostace, 
Henry  Matthews,  Lady  Mmvao,  Miss  Eaton, 
Wm.  a  Bo0e,  Hans  Chr.  Andersen  C*Th6  lor 
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pronsatore"),  Mrs.  Kemble,  Win.  Spaldinff,  and 
Geo.  S.  HiJlard.  Mnrray's  three  guide  books 
through  Italj  are  also  of  the  highest  merit  The 
most  important  historical  works  are  those  of 
Gnioc]ardini(1661);  Muratori  (lT44-'0) ;  Boss! 
(1819) ;  Botta,  Stwria  ^Italia  dal  1789  al  1814 
(Paris,  1824),  and  Storia  ^Italia  dal  1490  al 
1814  (Paris,  1832);  Lebret,  OesehiehU  tan  Ita- 
lien  (lT78-*87);  Leo,  Oe^ehichte  der  Italim> 
sehen  Staaten  (1829-^82) ;  Beumont,  BHtr&ge 
eur  lUdienuchtn  OeKhichU  (1858-^7);  Fantin 
Des  Odoards,  Eistaire  d'ltalie  (1802-'8);  and 
Sismondi,  Httftcire  des  rkpvhliques  Italiennes  du 
moyen  dge  (1809-*!  8).  Among  the  historians 
of  recent  events  are  E.  H.  Wrightson,  "History 
of  Modern  Italy  from  the  French  Keyolntion  to 
1850*'  (London) ;  Gnalterio,  6U  ultimi  rkolgi- 
menti  Italiani  (2  vols.^  Florence,  1850-'51); 
Banalli,  Gli  awenimenti  d^ItcUie  dopo  VeMlta- 
none  di  Pio  IX,  (Florence,  1852);  Perrens, 
Deux  ana  de  rholution  en  ItalU,  1848-*9  (Paris, 
1857) ;  and  Rtistow,  Der  Italienische  Krieg  von 
1859  (Zflrich,  1859). 

ITALY,    Language   and   Litbbatuhb   of. 
Ancient  Italy  is  supposed  by  Giuseppe  Mi- 
cali  {Ultalia  avanti  il  dominio  dei  liomani^ 
Florence,  1810)  to  have  had  a  common  lan- 
guage of  many  dialects.    These  consisted  of 
two  branches,  the  Etruscan  and  Umbrian,  of 
which  the  Iguvian  is  tlie  best  known  specimen, 
and  the  Sabine  with  the  Sam'nian  and  Oscan, 
inclnding  the  Yolscian,  Marsian,  and  Hemician. 
Greek  was  spoken  in  the  south  (Magna  GroDcia), 
especially  at  Tarentum  and  in  other  maritime 
cities.    The  Pelasgian  Siculi  of  the  low  lands 
,  about  the  Tiber  were  partly  driven  out  to 
Sicily,  and  partly  mixed  with  the  conquering 
Osci  from  the  Abruzzi,  with  whom  they  formed 
the   Latins.     Rome  imposed  her  own  idiom 
ttpon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  by 
destroying  their  monuments,  and  establishing 
military  colonies   in   their  cities.     Notwith- 
standing this,  Livy  attests  that  the  Etruscan 
continued  to  be  spoken  for  centuries ;  accord- 
ing to  Aulus  GoUins,  it  was  used  even  in  his 
own  time,  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  A.  D. 
Mazochi  ascribes  the  extinction  of  the  Oscan, 
in  the  south,  to  the  epoch  of  the  Ux  Julia  (1st 
century  B.  0.).    Celtic  was  also  spoken  about 
Bologna  and  generally  in  Cisalpine  Ganl,  un- 
til the  Gothic  invasion ;  so  that  O.  M.  Toselli 
(^Origine  delta  lingua  Italiana,  Bologna,  1831) 
asserts  that  it  has  a  greater  share  in  Qie  Italian 
than  the  Latin  itself.    That  which  is  common 
in  all  these  djalects  is  the  heirloom  of  the  Indo- 
European  stem ;  whOe  that  in  which  they  dif- 
fer either  belongs  to  other  stems  of  lauffuagea, 
or  is  of  later  origin. — There  are  8  theories 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Italian  language.  1* 
Leonardo  Bruni  (15th  century),  Cardinal  Bem- 
bo  (Prwe^  nelle  quali  si  ragioTM  delta  volgar 
lingua^  Venice,  1526),  Saverio  Quadrio,  &c., 
assert  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  Latin ;  that 
both  were  used  in  Bome,  the  Latin  in  pnbllc 
speeches,  in  legal  documents,  and  by  the  leam- 
edf  while  the  B&manartutica  was  spoken  by  the 


people  and  in  private  conversation.    The  Lat- 
in, having  been  Grecized,  became,  so  to  speak, 
"stereotyped  and  sterile,  and  died  away  with  the 
aristocracy ;  whereas  the  vulgar  speech,  care- 
lessly spoken,  and  poor  in  grammatical  forms, 
continued  to  live.    Many  such  vulgar  expres- 
sions are  found  in  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  mouth  of  the  low  characters  in  the 
plays  of  Plautus,  Terence,  &c.,  in  the  Scriptores 
Mistoria  Augusta^  the  writings  of  TertuUian, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular  au- 
thors of  the  declining  period  of  Bome.    Such 
words  are :  cBramen,  instead  of  <m,  whence  ramSj 
copper;  botulus,  for  intestinum^  whence  hudellOy 
bowel,  sausage ;  eamhire,  for  dare  mutuo  pro^ 
whence  eambiarey  to  exchange ;  hatuere,  for  per- 
eutere,  ItaL  hattere  ;  eaoaUus  for  equus,  Ital.  ea- 
taUo;  hellus  (pulcher),  ternus  (hiemSy  hibemus)^ 
easwre  (tadllare).  lactamen  (^mus),  orhus  {cc^ 
cus)j  whence  hello,  intemOy   eansarSy  letamSy 
orbo.  Ac,     2.  Muratori  (Antiquitates  Italia 
Medii  j£hi,  Milan,  1788 ;  Dissertaeieni  sopra  le 
antiquitttj  Ac,  1751)  maintains  that  the  primi- 
tive languages,  continuing  to  subsist  in  spite  of 
proscriptions,  were  altered  by  time,  and  con- 
curred with  the  Latin  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
Italian.     Fontanini,  Tiraboschi,  Dcnina,  Gin- 
guen^  {Histoire  littSraire  ^Italie\  Sismondi 
{Histoire  des  r^publigues  Itdtiennes  du  moyen 
dge),  &c.,  agree  wiu  this  view.    Barbarous 
terms  and  phrases,  exotic  pronunciation,  and 
ignorance  of  letters  were  rapidly  altering  the 
language  of  the  Romans;  sma  iiie disjecta  mem' 
hra  of  many  tongues  at  last  combined  in  one. 
not  only  in  Italy,  but  over  all  those  portions  of 
the  great  empire  which  are  the  area  of  the  6  or 
7  Romanic  lanffuaffes.    8.  Scipio  Maffei  (Vero- 
na Ulustrata)  holds  the  opinion  that  the  Ital- 
ian arose  merely  by  the  corruption  of  Latin, 
without  any  agency  of  foreign  tongues.    Vul- 
gar terms,  incorrect  forms,  perverted  signifi- 
cations, and  vicious  pronunciation,  had  been 
corrupting  the  Latin  Wore  the  invasion  of  the 
barbarians.    But  his  vouchers,  taken  from  An- 
Ins  Gellins,  St.  Jerome,  and  other  writers  of  this 
kind,  show  the  effects  of  foreign  influence  at 
Rome.    Isidore  of  Seville,  in  the  7th  century, 
who  speaks  of  the  lingua  Italiea,  says  that  each 
nation  introduced  its  vices  in  words  and  morals 
into  the  empire.    Ciampi  traces  the  use  of  the 
language  to  the  5th  century.     Gonzo  (about 
960)  attests  its  use  among  the  better  educated 
portion  of  the  inhabitants;  and  Wittekind  men- 
tions that  the  emperor  Otho  L  (986-78)  spoke 
both  the  lingua  Bomana  and  tiie  lingua  Sla- 
voniea.    Pope  Gregory  V.  (996)  instructed  the 
people  in  the  same.     The  opinion,  therefore, 
that  the  Italian  was  formed  as  late  as  the  11th 
century,  is  groundless.    Muratori  has  published 
many  Italian  documents  mixed  with  Latin  ones 
of  the  years  1163,  70,  '82,  Ac.    At  the  poetic 
court  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  (1212-'60) 
the  language  was  called  Sieiliana,  and  the  old- 
est authentic  specimen  of  it  is  a  rude,  scarcely 
intelligible  song  by  Ciullo  d'Alcamo,  of  about 
1195.    The  Siennese  idiom  of  Folcaohiero,  of 
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•omewhftt  later  date,  Is  more  dlieste.  la  the 
ISth  oentary  the  Italiaa  improved  rapidly  in 
pliability,  elegance,  and  soon  alao  in  regnlar- 
Uy,  80  that  in  grammar  and  lexioology  it  ap> 

Cached  in  the  14th  very  mnch  tbe  form  it 
now.  With  the  exception  of  the  Icelandic, 
all  other  modern  Enropean  languages  were  yet 
in  their  inCaocy.  Dante  did  moat  of  all  to- 
ward developing  and  consolidating  the  naUve 
elements,  in  legitimizing  the  exotic  accessions, 
and  in  poliahinff^the  whole  langnage,  which  he 
calls  Uluitrs.  He  says  that  posterity  will  not 
be  able  to  change  it  Petrarch  (died  1874)  and 
Boccaccio  ^1875)  rendered  Dante's  idiom  more 
mellow  ana  popular ;  the  former  by  impartiDg 
to  it  the  polished  snpplenesB  of  the  Proven^, 
the  latter  by  emboldening  it  to  express  all  shades 
of  thought.  There  is  no  old  Italian,  in  the  sense 
of  the  Old  fVench ;  for  the  ante-Dantic  only  dif- 
fers in  form  from  the  idiom  which  be  created. 
Tbe  Bolognese  also  soon  became  distinguisbed. 
H  t€Soro  dei  ruitici^  poema  di  Paganino  Btma- 
/ed€,  Bolognese,  in  roao  (rough)  Italian,  is  of 
1860,  and  ends  thus: 

Or  tatta  le  eoa«,  ohe  qui  ton  dltta^ 

£  ohe  son  qui  notate  e  scripte, 

Tatto,  quante  son  eerte  e  presto 

£  ooretto  e  regoUto 

Per  Pagaaln  de  bona  fe, 

Che  le  eonpoM  e  diase  e  fa 

Per  ftmaietrare  qaelU  ehe  maft  maa, 

Da  Itti  sa  taoto  eaver  vonuioi, 

Little  was  done  in  promoting  the  language  in 
the  15th  century,  but  the  16u  endowed  it  with 
choice  terms  of  ait,  in  consequence  of  antiquarian 
researches.  Bomolo  Amasio,  professor  at  Bo« 
logna  (1628-^84),  in  a  speech  before  Pope  Clem- 
ent YU.,  iosisted  that  the  Italian  ought  to  be 
oonfioed  to  the  peasantry  and  the  market  place, 
to  make  room  for  the  Latin  in  higher  spheres. 
Nioolo  Macchiavelli  (1469-1527)  was  the  &ther 
of  Italian  prose.  Pietro  Bembo  (died  154!0» 
Giovanni  Ruocellai  (1526),  Jaoopo  Sannazaro 
(1580),  G.  G.  Trissinq  (1550),  Ariosto,  Tasso, 
Guarini,  &o.,  raised  it  above  all  other  European 
languages.  Aug.  Beolco  di  Ruzzante  (Venice^ 
1565)  wrote  6  comedies,  in  which  each  person 
speaks  his  native  dialect ;  a  method  analogous  to 
the  use  of  Praorit  in  Indian  dramas.  Benedetto 
Varchi  {DErcoUmo^  &c.,  Florence,  1570)  reform- 
ed the  orthography  and  established  the  gram- 
mar. Grazzini  with  Leonardo  Salviati  founded, 
in  the  aecademia  della  ertuea  at  Florence,  a  tri- 
bunal of  the  language  (1582).  The  influence  of 
French  on  European  languages  during  the  17th 
century  beg^  to  be  exerted  on  tbe  Italian,  es- 
pecially on  its  i^ntax.  Algarotti  was  the  chief 
fosterer  of  this  influence.  But  Monti  (Oorr&' 
noni  al  vocabolario  deOa  crtisoo,  and  in  other 
works)  andPerticari  strenuously  and  successful" 
ly  resisted  this  denationalization,  and  restored 
to  their  cherished  tongue  the  glorious  direction 
imparted  to  it  in  the  14th  centuiy.—- The  fol- 
lowing details  relate  to  the  iUtutre  fanella  of 
Dante,  unless  a  dialect  be  mentioned.  The  com- 
parative harmony  of  intonation  of  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  languages  is  a  matter  of  individual 
preference.    We  place  the  Italian  first  with  i^ 


spect  to  music,  but  prefer  the  Spanish  ss  to  flu 
namerui  or  euphony  of  speech.  Onty  6  Mn 
words  end  in  consonants  (8  liquids),  viz* :  i2, «, 
09ny  uMi,  per.  By  dropping  e  and  o  after  liquidi 
only,  other  words  are  made  to  end  in  them, 
thus :  parlarano^  or  parlaronf  dropping  a,  p««- 
laro^  also  parloTj  which  is  also  the  iofiiutiTe 
(trompartare)  or  the  negative  ImperattTe.  Too 
many  words  end  in  %  (plural  from  «,  0,  and  from 
a  masculine,  and  2d  person  singniar  of  Terls); 
for  instance :  Sapete^  amici  miei,  e&$  UtUiicd- 
UbrifoeU  ItdUtmi  iieno  $tati  eolnd  di  aUm  d 
enon^  nei  $ecoU  pauati.  The  sound  of  h  exits 
only  in  the  linffua  Toicana.  The  Spanish  has 
only  one  rough  sibilant  ch  (as  in  our  cJmrck\ 
whereas  the  Italian  has  this,  written  ee^d^a 
well  as  the  sound  of  our  sh  (in  Mp%  written  as, 
9ci;  moreover,  ge^  gi  (as  in  Engluh  geaC^  tbe 
double  consonant  U  (written  aa  in  GermaD,  1), 
which  supplants  the  melting  sound  of  the  litin 
tifkt  tUj  tto^  as  in  tritieeM,  jMrneneo,  jiocimm  (for 

ueddere^  and  the  like,  exaggerate  the  baTshnen 
by  a  preceding  sound  of  d  and  L  Tbe  ratio  of 
initial  and  medial  consonants  to  the  vowels  is  as 
2  to  1  in  Latin,  while  they  are  about  equal  in 
number  in  Italian.  Beside  the  above  men^oned 
sounds,  there  are  5,  ^,  /,  2^  m,  n,  p,  ^, «,  as  in 
English ;  6  like  k  in  the  same  positions  as  in  Eb^ 
lish ;  so  also  g  bard  (written  d(,  gh,  before  e,  t) ; 
f  medial  sound,  like  our  y  in  yes,  but  as  final  it 
18  a  long  i;  r  always  rolling ;  t  always  bard  fm 
old  writings  also  like  a) ;  a  as  in  English  na, 
roM^  never  as  in  tUicn,  nUmcru  The  letters  i, 
«,  x^  and  y  are  not  used,  and  pK,  th  are  repre- 
sented by/,  f,  as  m^filoM^  Uatro,  iT only oo*. 
curs  in  A^,  hai,  ha,  kanno  (Latin  habeo^  kdbtit 
Kabely  habent^  which  Metastasio  wrote  d^diyi^ 
dnno)^  and  combined  m  ch^  gK  The  I  and  % 
mouiUes  of  the  French  are  written  with  gli  aad 
gn.  The  vowels  sound  as  in  the  words  father, 
pat;  f($te,  p^;  marine,  pin;  note,  not;  t0«,p«t 
The  Italian  accent  is  strongly  marked,  and  aifecti 
one  of  the  4  last  syllables  of  words;  hence  its 
adaptability  to  pentameter  and  hexameter  verse, 
and  its  singularly  musical  prosody.  Kb)rme  is 
only  accessory.  Ridere  rhymes  ill  with  Ug^rt^ 
because  the  accent  differs  in  position.  Tbe  mark 
(')  is  only  used  for  the  sake  of  instruction ;  tbe 
sign  of  the  grave  accent  is  written  on  the  finals 
of  abbreviated  words^  such  as  eiUd^  meree,  4 
eirft2,  cid  (for  eittade^  mereede,  die,  wtvde^  Lst 
guod),  &c. — ^In  richness  of  augmentativea  and  di- 
minutives, both  of  endearment  and  aversion,  tbe 
Spanish  is  equal  and  the  Eanditic  (Greenland) 
superior  to  the  Italian.  The  dc^nite  article  is 
more  multiform  than  in  the  cognate  langoagA 
This  is  due  to  its  contraction  with  prepoeitiois 
and  with  non,  thas :  del^  daUa,  al,  neUc^  «»4 
pelf  tralle^/raiy  eugliy  not,  &o.  There  are  tvo 
forms  of  d^e  masooline :  t/,  Zo,  plural  i,  9^ 
The  auxiliary  verbs  are  due  to  the  influenoe  of 
the  Teutonic  tongues,  thou^  £unt  traces  of  a 
similar  use  of  ssm  and  hahere  may  be  found  in 
ancient  low  Latin.  Goncisenees  of  expresaiixi 
is  obtained  by  the  following  means :  o^  by  osiog 
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ih%  iofliiitlTe  of  a  verb  m  a  sabrtantlTe,  tbas: 
U  parlor  9emo$o^  genteel  speeoh ;  d,  by  joining 
pronoana,  when  regimena^  to  the  imperative! 
infinitive,  or  gemncl^  thna:  datemelo,  give  It  to 
me;  U  petuams  vn  eansokkf  the  very  thongfat 
of  it  oonaolea  me;  foeoantandogUehy  in  telling 
it  to  himj  dro. ;  e,hj  dn^ping  the  final  «  or  • 
after  Bqnida,  moatly  before  worda  commencing 
with  conaonaota  (see  above) ;  d^  by  dropping 
final  vowela  or  syllables,  before  both  oonaooanta 
and  vowels,  with  or  without  the  aign  of  the 
apostrophe,  even  oi  initial  vowels,  as  in  the 
following  from  Dante : 

QoAndo  r  n&r  immu  8e  steaao  n  padre  (mio) 
Doone  ehe  avete  Intenetto  d^amore, 
lo  TO*  Mm  Toi  della  mla  donna  dire 

ifor  io  udiiy  voglio)^  &o.  The  oonstmotion  is 
ireot,  inversion  frequent,  and  the  whole  phrase- 
ology freer,  bolder,  and  more  variable  than  in 
French.  On  the  other  hand,  some  terminationa 
are  fati^ingly  long,  unless  the  writer  be  master 
of  his  style ;  ornaments  of  speeoh  often  snper- 
flnoQB.  The  poetic  idiom  .differs  more  fiY>m  die 
prosaic  than  in  any  other  living  language  in 
JSnrope,  not  atAj  on  account  of  great  licenses  in 
the  alteration,  addition,  and  omission  of  sounds, 
but  also  by  a  multitude  of  exclusively  poetic 
words. — ^The  area  of  the  Italian  language  com- 
prehends the  whole  peninsula  and  the  islands 
of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Oorsioa,  ^c. ;  the  Swias  can- 
ton of  Ticino,  and  parts  of  the  Orisons  and 
Yalais ;  S.  Tyrol,  some  cities  of  Istria  and  of 
Dalmatia,  and  partly  the  Ionian  islands.  A 
rough  idiom  of  Mediterranean  navigators,  and  a 
iargon  known  aa  the  linffua/ranea.  are  spoken 
m  the  Levant.  Dante's  parlare  illustre  (also 
ear^inals^  aulieo^  eorUgiano)  is  common  to  all 
well  educated  Italians.  Many  of  the  dialects 
differ  as  much  from  it  as  it  differs  fi^m  Spanish, 
and  some  even  more.  This  is  owing  to  the 
ancient  local  varieties  of  the  Bomana  rustioa 
and  of  others,  as  well  as  to  the  tongues  of 
foreign  invaders,  such  as  the  Scirri,  Heruli, 
Goths,  GepidsB,  Longobards,  Suevi,  Bulgarians, 
Pannonians,  Slavi,  Skipetars,  Arabs,  Normans, 
French,  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  Anstrians  of 
all  sorts.  While  some  words  have  many  signi- 
fications, as  for  instance  eassa^  which  has  26  in 
Milanese,  other  objects  have  very  many  names 
devoid  of  analogy  of  any  kind,  as  for  instance 
turkey  {meUa^ru  gdllopaoo),  which  has  about 
20  Italian  provincial  names.  Dante  (Be  Vul' 
ffari  Eloquio)  speaks  of  14  dialects,  one  class 
on  the  west,  the  other  on  the  east  of  the  Apen- 
nines. Those  on  the  north  approach  the  rro- 
rental  language.  0.  L.  Femow  (BSmiiehs 
Studien,  Zurich,  1808)  distinguishes  in  the  Tos- 
cana  alone,  though  considered  as  the  most 
homogeneous,  8  sub-dialects.  Dante's  classifi- 
cation has  been  somewhat  modified.  In  the 
"North  American  Review"  for  Oct.  1832,  IT 
principal  dialects  are  noticed.  All  the  varie- 
ties of  idioms  amount  to  nearly  1,000.  There 
are  German-speaking  commanities  in  the  north 
of  Italy  (see  Gbbkakt,  Lanouaox  ov),  viz., 
the  teUe  and  the  Pndici  communi;  and  Al- 
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banian  (£B^>0tar)  aetflemantB  in  both  Sici. 
lies^— The  Toscana  had  the  principal  part  in 
forming  the  wflgare  nMle^  all  great  writers  of 
the  14th  century  having  been  Toscaos.  Mao- 
chiaveUi^s  IHaeano  asserts  that  the  idiom  of 
Dante,  Boccacdo,  and  Petrarch,  or  la  Unffwt 
I^iormHnOj  is  the  genuine  Italian.  Other  Ital- 
ians rebel  against  this  autocracy ;  and  the  de- 
crees of  la  cru$ea  have  often  been  unrecognized. 
Some  sounds,  especially  those  of  e  and  e^  (like  the 
Spanish  j  and  German  eh)^  are  very  rough ;  but 
the  grammar  aurpasses  that  of  all  other  dialects. 
Hence  the  proverb  :  Lingua  Toscana  in  hoeea 
Bomana;  for  the  best  and  most  sonorous  pronun- 
ciation is  that  of  the  dialect  of  the  eternal  city: 
which  baa  much  improved  since  its  period  of 
neglect  during  the  sc^oum  of  the  popes  at  Avi- 
gnon. In  the  suburbs  of  Rome  there  are  at  least 
ZpatoU.  In  Tuscany  the  snb-dialecta  of  Sienna. 
Pisa,  Arezzo,  Leghorn,  Lucca,  Fncecchio,  and 
Volterra  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  Bologneae 
drope  many  medisd  and  final  vowels,  as  for  in- 
stance :  Aeqt^  ea  st'  nostr  mand  ;  o  pretty  o  tard; 
al  bid  murir  (for  Coti  «a  qtteito  noHro  mondo^ 
id  hiaogno^  Sbc.).  Those  of  Norcia  and  Spoleto, 
on  the  contrary,  have  lost  many  consonants. 
The  Pemgino,  Loretano,  and  Oamerinese  are 
among  the  most  noticeable  in  the  papal  lega- 
tions. The  Venetian  softens  consonanta  effem- 
inately, thus:  laaate  dor  «n  haao  a  hoeeoUtto 
(for  laieiaU  dar  tin  haeio^  ^.).  The  Paduan,  a 
transition  from  this  to  the  Lombard,  is  one  of 
the  least  intelligible.  The  high  Lombardic  and 
the  Tanzi  Milanese  drop  final  vowels,  and  often 
medials;  they  share  with  the  Piedmontese  and 
Genoese  in  the  use  of  the  French  vowels  ««,  fi, 
the  nasals  an,  tn,  ^  and  also  of  French  j. 
These,  however,  are  wanting  in  the  low  Lom- 
bardic, the  Mantuan,  and  Gremonese.  Tlje  Ber- 
gamask  is  the  rudest  of  all,  from  contractiona, 
thus:  Za  Oiow  VkivafaU  el  grand  deeret;  Da 
eoloeat  o  gatt  la  m  in  di  eUU^  ifuem  col  cd  (for 
GiA  Oiave  aoeva  fatto  il  grande  deereto;  Di 
eoloear  il  gatto  fiaXU  eUUe,  ineUme  eol  cane). 
The  Piedmontese  also  contracts  much,  and  haa 
many  almost  French  sounds,  thus:  leogne^ 
mangi  (heeoin,  manger),  ^,  The  Genoese  ap- 
proaches the  Provencal,  though  it  has  some 
rough  sounds;  it  often  uses  r  for  L  The  Nea- 
politan transposes  many  sounds,  and  rejects 
many  syllables,  but  is  very  rich  in  literature. 
There  are  several  pat&is  in  the  city  of  Naples. 
The  dialects  of  the  Abruzri,  Apulia,  Oakbrio, 
te.,  are  very  rode.  The  Sicilian  is  very  mild 
and  grocefhf,  has  many  Arabic  words  (from  the 
9th  century),  and  vestiges  of  Greek,  Punic, 
Norman,  French,  and  Spanish  domination.  In 
the  Sardinian  dialects  there  occur  many  Greek. 
Latin,  French,  and  Oatakn  words  intact,  and 
many  roots  without  known  filiation.  See  ITou 
dmcnariu  unieereali  Sardu-Italianu,  eompilau 
de  iu  eaeerdotu  hen^fkiau  Vieeentu  Porru,  &o, 
(Caste^o,  1882).  The  Cordcan  is  more  akin 
to  the  %8can  than  to  the  idioms  of  the  isles  of 
the  gulf  of  Genoa.  In  the  Friulic  there  are 
many  Slavic  and  old  French  words.    This  and 
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the  Tyroleee  differ  most  firom  th^faodla  Uha- 
ire, — ^LnsRJLTUSE.  Am  earlj  as  tbe  latter  half 
of  the  12th  centory  the  ItaliaD  langaage  was 
moulded  into  a  peooliar  shape,  different  from 
the  Latin,  and  free  from  most  of  the  ron^  and 
unooath  words  and  phrases  which  the  invading 
hordes  of  northern  oarbarians  had  introduced 
into  it.  The  emperor  Frederic  IL,  who  resided 
in  PfUermo  till  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
in  1212,  made  it  the  language  of  his  court  at 
which  he  fpUhered,  more  than  100  years  before 
Dante's  poem  was  written,  many  men  who 
delighted  in  composing  verses.  He  founded 
the  nniversity  of  ^Naples,  and  schools  in  Paler- 
mo and  other  Sicilian  dties.  More  celebrated 
as  a  poet  than  either  himself  or  his  two  sons, 
Enzio  and  Manfred,  was  his  secretary  Pietro 
delle  Yigne,  who  was  wont  to  go  about  singing 
his  Bonffs  in  the  newly  formed  language,  some 
of  whicn  hare  been  preserved  and  are  deserving 
of  praise.  One  of  his  poems  is  in  the  form  of  a 
sonnet,  which  indicates  that  that  kind  of  poet- 
ical composition  was  of  Sicilian  origin,  ana  was 
invented  as  <^rly  as  the  18th  century.  He  also 
had  reputation  as  a  statesman  and  orator.  The 
6  books  of  letters,  still  extant,  which  he  wrote 
in  Latin,  throw  much  light  on  tlie  history  of  his 
age,  and  prove  how  favorably  Frederic  and  his 
secretary  countenanced  literature  and  men  of 
letters.  From  Sicily  the  taste  for  literature 
seems  to  have  spread  to  other  parts  of  Italy. 
Foreitiost  among  the  succeeding  authors  were 
the  Bolognese  Guido  GiuncelU  (died  in  1762), 
mentioned  most  honorably  by  Dante  in  many 
of  his  works,  GuIdo  Ghislieri,  Fabricio,  and 
Onesto.  In  Tuscany  also  appeared  Guittone 
d^Arezzo  (died  in  1294),  Bonagiunta  da  Lucca, 
Gallo  Pisano,  Mino  Ma«ato  Sanese,  Brunetto 
Fiorentino,  and  others.  Several  sonnets  and 
songs  of  Fra  Guittone  are  preserved,  and  also 
40  letters  to  a  friend,  the  olaest  specimen  of  the 
epistolary  style  in  Italian.  Dante  criticizes  his 
compositions  as  languid  and  unimpassioned. 
Brunette  Latin!  (about  1260)  w&s  the  teacher 
of  Dante  and  the  author  of  H  Tetovo^  written 
first  in  French  and  afterward  translated  into 
Ir^dian,  in  which  he  aimed  to  give  a  cyclop»dic 
view  of  the  state  of  knowledge  at  that  time. 
He  also  wrote  the  Teioretto,  consisting  of  moral 
sentences  in  seven-syllabled  rhyming  couplets. 
Guido  Cavalcanti  (died  in  1300),  one  of  the  best 
friends  of  Dante,  was  styled  by  Benvenuto  da 
Imola  the  second  eye  of  Italian  literature,  of 
which  Dante  was  the  first.  He  was  a  philo- 
sophic poet,  and  his  verses  gave  him  a  reputa- 
tion for  learning,  and  show  that  he  had  a  deep 
,  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  moral  reflections.  His  most  celebrated 
canzone  is  on  the  nature  of  love,  and  is  so  ob- 
scure that  it  has  often  been  commented  on. 
The  first  book  in  Italian  prose  was  the  Chronica 
hj  Alatteo  Spinello,  a  Neapolitan,  relating  the 
history  of  events  from  1247  to  1268.  The  honor 
of  writing  history  in  a  neat  style  belongs  also 
to  RIoordano  Malespini.  a  Florentine,  who  died 
about  1281.    The  Agrieoltura  and  other  scien- 


tifio  works  of  Pietro  Oreeoeoid,  a  Bolociss^ihov 
in  several  respects  a  thorough  kpowiedge;  but 
in  attempting  to  explain  vegetation  and  other 
natural  phenomena  after  the  theories  of  Ani- 
toUe,  he  fell  into  the  errors  prevalent  in  his  age. 
In  the  13th  century  began  the  glorious  Utsrarj 
era  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccia   Dante 
(1261^1821)  rose  like  a  sun,  and  shone  on  Italy 
with  an  unparalleled  splendor,  giving  to  tiiat  na- 
tion almost  a  new  life.    He  raised  the  language 
from  comparative  rudeness  to  the  highest  re- 
finement, conceived  a  poem  which  is  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  sublimest  creations  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  charmed  a  people  yet  groping 
in  ignorance  and  barbarism  by  the  sweetness, 
beauty,  and  grandeur  of  his  dehneations,  com- 
pelled them  to  listen  to  the  dictates  (tf  morality 
and  Christianity,  and  proclaimed  the  priociple 
from  which  alone  they  could  hope  for  rest  from 
the  desolation  of  civil  wars.    Involved  in  tbe 
intestine  discords  between  the  Guelpha  and 
Ghibellines  and  the  parties  dei  Uanehi  and  iti 
neri^  his  worlcs  bear  the  impress  not  onljof  the 
ideas  but  of  the  confilcts  of  his  time.    Hb  mas- 
terpiece is  the  Divina  Commedia,  incomparablr 
the  greatest  of  Italian  epics.    It  was  so  called 
because  he  conceived  that  there  were  3  kinds 
of  style,  the  sublime,  the  middle  or  comic,  and 
the  lowest  of  all,  which  he  called  the  elegiac, 
and  he  selected  the  second  of  these  for  his  poem. 
Even  in  this  finest  product  of  his  genius  he  sup- 
ported the  emperor  and  the  Ghibelline  part; 
against  their  enemies  the  Guelphs.    He  depicted 
an  inferno  in  which  were  placed  those  pettj 
tvrants  and  chieftains  who  had  filled  Italy  with 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.    He  described  a  pur- 
gatory in  which  those  men  were  punished  wbo 
with  too  little  heroism  and  firmness  had  main- 
tained the  cause  of  Justice  and  their  oonntiy. 
He  finally  pictured  a  paradise  in  which  tboee 
were  rewarded  who  had  devoted  themselTes 
only  to  virtue,  and  had  labored  for  the  com- 
monwealth with  strong  hearts  and  magnani- 
mous deeds.    There  he  imagined  a  throne  to 
be  raised,  and  a  crown  upon  it,  as  a  reward  fif 
that  Henry  who,  he  hoped,  would  restore  Mj 
to  her  ancient  power  and  splendor.  Tins  poli& 
ical  fum  of  the  Divina  Oommedia  was  onlj  in- 
cidental to  its  moral  and  religious  meanings. 
The  work  displays  an  immense  amount  of  theo- 
logical as  well  as  philosophical  and  historical 
knowledge,  and  contains  some  ingentoos  sden* 
tific  views,  which  were  fully  developed  awl 
understood  only  after  several  centuries.   It  is 
for  these  that  Redi,  Magalotti,  and  other  scien- 
tific writers  quoted  from  him  in  preference  to 
any  other  poet    To  every  succeeding  age  tbe 
poem  has  been  a  mine  of  elegant  quotations 
and  in  aome  of  the  descriptions  the  reader  feeh 
transported  by  the  force  and  solemnity  (^  ^ 
phrases  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  a  prophet  The 
unfinished  Convito  of  Dante  is  csJled  by  Monti 
tlie  first  sound  and  sober  prose  writing  that 
Italian  literature  can  boast,  and  the  fiift  on 
moral  philosophy.    Dante  abandoned  tbe  Latin 
language,  in  which  he  had  begun  to  write,  for 
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the  Italian,  the  perfection  and  emhellishment 
of  which  he  deemed  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage toward  uniting  Italy.  In  his  Latin  treatise 
De  Vukfori  JSloquto  he  maintained  that  no  one 
of  the  Italian  dialects  merited  the  name  of  the 
Italian  langaage.  which  was  rather  the  language 
apoken  in  all  the  cities,  withont  belonging;:  to 
any  one  in  partioolar.  Francesco  Stabile,  called 
also  Cecco  d^Ascoli  (bnmed  for  heresy  at  Flor- 
ence in  1827),  wrote  the  Aeerba^  a  witty  poem, 
directed  against  Dante  and  Guido  Oavafcanti, 
and  treating  of  natural  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects with  little  wisdom  or  eloquence.  It  is 
m  strophes  of  8  verses,  the  last  two  rhyming 
together,  and  some  have  therefore  ascribed  to 
him  the  honor  of  inventing  the  ottava  rima. 
More  highly  esteemed  was  lozio  Bonifazio  degli 
Ubcrti  (about  1367),  who  wrote  in  terea  rima 
the  long  allegorical  poem  of  Dittamondo  {Dicta 
Mundi),  Cino  da  Pistoja  (1270-1386)  excelled 
both  in  jurisprudence  and  poetry.  Mis  songs 
were  in  praise  of  Selvaegia,  a  lady  of  whom  he 
was  enamored,  but  his  legal  work  H  eamento  is 
of  greater  importance,  and  displayed  an  erudition 
which  gained  him  invitations  to  lecture  in  many 
universities.    Dante  commended  him  as  an  im- 

E rover  of  the  language,  and  Petrarch  lamented 
is  death  in  touching  verses.  Petrarch  (1804- 
'74)  had  seen  Laura  de  Bade  at  Avignon,  who 
was  the  inspiration  of  the  charming  verses  to 
which  he  owes  his  immortality,  and  had  pro- 
duced his  Lalin  poem  of  Africa^  on  which  by 
ft  strange  misjudgment  he  chiefly  prided  him- 
self when  in  1841  he  received  the  laureate 
crown  in  Home.  He  afterward  lived  in  differ- 
ent cities,  honored  as  a  poet  by  various  courts, 
till  he  was  found  dead  in  his  library  with  his 
head  resting  on  a  book,  and  was  said  to  have 
passed  from  the  serenity  of  study  to  that  of 
death.  The  noble  delicacy  and  tenderness  of 
affection  which  make  him  so  distinctively  the 

g)et  of  love  were  hardly  his  principal  merits, 
ut  philosophers,  archoologists,  political  orar 
tors,  and  all  men  who  honor  and  cherish  learn- 
ing and  patriotism,  should  revere  his  name, 
who  left  as  their  heritage  the  precept  and  ex- 
ample of  seeking  to  end  the  intestine  discords 
of  his  country  by  elevating  it  to  a  worthier  Hfe. 
His  principal  philosophical  treatises  are  in 
Latin.  In  one  of  them  he  consoles  a  friend 
suffering  under  calamities;  in  another  he  de- 
fends a  life  of  solitude  for  purposes  of  study,  in- 
troducing illustrious  examples  from  the  ancients 
and  the  &thers  of  the  church ;  in  a  dialogue  on 
the  contempt  of  the  world  he  makes  fine  reflec- 
tions on  the  object  of  life  and  the  destiny  of 
man ;  and  in  another  he  ridicules  the  conceit 
of  some  young  men  who  on  a  visit  to  him  had 
taken  pains  to  display  their  skill  in  disputation. 
His  various  Latin  treatises  and  poems  demon- 
strate his  erudition,  justness  of  philosophical 
thought  and  sentiment,  and  exquisite  skill  in 
Latin  composition.  He  has  a  greater  celebrity 
as  the  father  of  Italian  lyric  poetry.  In  this 
department  he  surpassed  all  his  predecessors, 
and  has  been  equalled  by  n<ftie  of  his  nomer- 


ons  successors  and  imitators.  He  treated  all 
the  passions,  hopes,  and  memories  of  love. 
With  equal  power  and  pathos  he  lamented  the 
evils  of  his  country,  and  preached  peace  and 
union.  His  various  lyrical  pieces,  sonnets,  songs^ 
and  triumphs  abound  in  favorite  quotations, 
and  his  language  was  so  choice  that  every  word 
employed  by  him  is  said  to  have  remained  in 
use  from  that  time  to  the  present  He  deserves 
credit  not  only  for  his  own  writings  and  schol- 
arship, but  also  for  his  services  in  promoting  the 
revival  of  learning;  and  the  aim  of  his  whole 
life  may  be  said  to  have  been  to  seek  and  to 
accomplish  the  true  mission  of  literature.  A 
less  versatile  author  was  Giovanni  Bocoaooio 
(1818-'76),  who  abandoned  successively  com- 
merce and  law  for  literature,  studied  with  ardor 
the  Bitiina  Comfnedia^  and  cherished  the  friend- 
ship of  Petrarch.  His  earliest  compositions  . 
were  a  prose  romance  and  an  epical  poem, 
written  to  please  and  indirectly  to  praise  a  lady 
of  whom  he  was  enamored.  The  poem  La 
Teseide  is  in  the  otta/ca  rima,  of  which  he  has 
therefore  been  called  the  inventor,  but  which 
was  previously  known  in  Sicily.  He  wrote 
several  works  in  Latin,  and  made  an  expensive 
collection  of  Greek  manuscripts,  but  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  author  of  the  Deeamerane^  and 
thereby  as  the  father  of  Italian  prose.  The 
BeeameroTie  (ten  davs)  is  so  called  because  each 
of  the  10  persons  introduced  into  it,  7  ladies 
and  8  yoxms  men,  relates  10  stories  per  day^, 
100  stories  being  thus  told  in  10  days.  The 
scene  is  a  villa  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence, 
whither  they  had  fled  from  the  plague  (1848), 
and  the  description  of  that  pestilence  with 
which  the  work  opens  is  admired  as  a  master- 
piece of  eloquence.  Its  avowed  aim  wae  only 
to  furnish  entertaining  narratives,  but  its  real 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  present  a  picture 
of  the  whole  human  family,  and  to  encourage 
virtue  by  commendation  and  to  correct  vice  by 
ridicule.  Touching  upon  whatever  in  human 
affairs  may  delight  or  instruct,  its  style  is  in 
turn  grave  and  elevated,  most  jocose  or  deeply 
pathetic,  tragic,  comic,  or  satirical,  varying  wim 
wonder^l  ease  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  story.  Its  beauty  of  composition  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  expended  on  the  most  indeli- 
cate subjects.  The  Cento  novelle  antiche  are 
for  the  most  part  written  from  those  of  Boccac- 
cio, but  some  are  of  earlier  date.  They  relate 
short  adventures  in  a  graceful  and  simple  style, 
free  ft-om  indelicacy.  Franco  Sacchetti  of  Flor- 
ence left  800  tales,  of  which  268  are  preserved, 
written  carelessly  but  with  great  purity.  The 
Peconme  of  the  Florentine  6er  Giovanni,  an  imi- 
tation of  the  Decamerone,  contains  about  60  tales. 
This  was  the  age  of  chroniclers  as  well  as  novel- 
ists. Dino  Oompagni  chronicled  the  history  of 
Florence  from  1270  to  1812  with  truthfulness 
and  elegance.  More  celebrated  is  the  work  of 
Giovanni  Yillani,  containing  the  history  of  the 
city  from  its  foundation  till  a  few  years  before 
his  own  death  by  the  plague  in  1848.  He  intro- 
duced also  the  mairs  of  other  portions  of  Italy, 
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«Dd  though  his  namtlTe  of  retnote  periods  to 
fhU  of  errors  and  fiiblea,  no  one  has  left  more 
fautroctWe  materials  concerning  the  events 
which  took  place  near  his  own  time.  His  work 
was  continoed  with  greater  prolixitj  by  bis 
brother  Matteo  to  186^  when  he  also  fell  a  yio^ 
tim  to  the  plagoe ;  and  to  1864  by  Filippo  the 
son  of  the  latter,  who  also  wrote  a  series  of 
biographies  of  illostrions  Florentines.  The 
Spiechio  delta  tera  penitmua  of  Giacopo  Passa- 
Tanti  (died  in  1857)  is  the  first  example  of  an 
ascetic  work  in  the  vulgar  tongne,  and  its  style 
is  comparable  for  excellence  with  that  of  Boo- 
oaccio.  Yarions  similar  treatises  were  written 
by  Domenico  Oavalca  of  Pisa ;  the  Ammaestra* 
mmiti  degli  antiehi^  by  fiartolommeo  da  S.  Con- 
oordio,  merits  particular  praise;  and  the  Trat- 
UUo  del  gof)emo  dellajtuniglia^  by  Agnolo  Pan* 
dolfini  (1805-1446),  is  equally  esteemed  for  its 
happy  and  useful  choice  of  materials,  and  for 
its  natural  and  graceftil  style,  adorned  with  all 
the  skill  which  the  writers  of  his  age  may  boast 
— ^Most  of  the  men  vrho  flonrished  in  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries  were  not  distinguished  like 
Dante  and  Petrarch  for  creative  genius,  but 
delighted  rather  in  reproducing  and  comment- 
ing on  the  authors  of  antiquity.  The  printing 
press,  invented  in  Germany,  was  most  usefully 
employed  in  Venice,  Bologna,  and  Rome,  in 
multiplying  copies  of  the  ancient  authors,  cor- 
rected by  learned  scholars.  To  the  passion  for 
discovering  and  publishing  new  manuscripts 
was  joined  that  of  finding  and  interpreting 
ancient  monuments,  medals,  inscriptions,  and 
sculptures.  Only  the  first  steps  toward  a  new 
civilization  had  been  taken  by  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio.  The  introduction  of  the  mariner's 
needle  by  Flavio  Gioja  had  opened  the  ocean  to 
the  Europeans;  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  had 
awakened  that  curiosity  concerning  the  way  to 
the  East  Indies  which  led  Oolambus  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  world;  the  Arabic  numerals 
had  been  substituted  in  Italy  for  the  Roman; 
academies  were  established  to  nurture  the  love 
of  letters,  and  courts  became  an  asylum  for  the 
most  distinguished  men;  and  the  popes  in  Rome, 
the  Medici  in  Florence,  the  houses  of  the  Visconti 
and  the  Sforzas  in  Mihm,  and  of  the  Gonzagas  and 
Estes  in  Mantua  and  Ferrara,  became  protectors 
of  literature  and  the  arts.  Pope  Nicholas  Y .  is 
en>ecial]y  distinguished  for  the  encouragement 
which  he  gave  to  every  branch  of  learning,  and 
for  the  generous  sacrifices  which  he  made  in  col- 
lecting books.  It  was  under  his  liberal  protec- 
tion that  Francesco  Filelfo  transited  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  into  Latin  verse.  His  example 
was  followed  by  numerous  courts  in  Italy ;  hun- 
dreds of  authors  found  employment  and  sup{>ort ; 
and  the  advantages  of  literature  were,  to  some  de- 
gree, extended  among  the  people.  Alfonso  of 
AragoD,  king  of  Naples,  is  eminent  among  these 
Mecmnas-like  patrons,  t)oth  for  the  love  of  let- 
ters and  the  sciences,  and  for  his  friendship  to 
their  cultivators,  of  whom  he  entertained  a  great 
number  io  his  palace.  Filippo  Maria  Visconti 
and  Francesco  Sforza  vied  with  the  Medici  and 


the  house  of  Este  in  giving  an  asylam  to  Ham 
unhappy  Greeks  who  wandered  from  their  coun- 
try with  no  patrimony  but  their  learning.  Lo* 
dovico,  sumamed  the  Moor,  invited  to  his  coort 
in  Lombardy  many  learned  men,  painters,  and 
architects,  among  whom  were  Leonardo  da  Tin- 
d  and  Braraante,  founded  the  uniyersity  of 
Pavia,  granting  it  man^  privileges,  and  opened 
schools  in  Milan,  to  wmch  most  renowned  pro- 
fessors gave  distinction.     The  nsme  of  the 
Estes  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  among 
the  protectors  of  literature  in  Italy.    Giaa 
Francesco  Gonzaga,  marquis  of  Mantoa,  iniited 
Yittorino  da  Feltre  to  instruct  bis  sona^  and  the 
school  which  he  opened  was  frequented  bj 
young  men  from  Greece,  Germany,  and  Franoo. 
The  example  of  the  houses  of  Este  and  Gonza^ 
was  imitated  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  who  in 
the  16th  century  founded  the  university  of 
Turin.    Bnt  the  most  illustrious  of  the  patrons 
of  letters  was  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  who  rose  to 
preeminence  among  the  noble  families  of  En- 
rope.    He  founded  one  library  in  Yenioe  and 
three  in  Florence,  and  established  the  first  acad- 
emy for  the  study  and  promulgation  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy.    Pico  della  Mirandola  and 
Gristoforo  Landino  exercised  the  happiest  influ- 
ence in  advancing  and  creating  a  popular  esteem 
for  knowledge,  and  especially  in  exciting  the 
Florentine  youth  to  an  entiiusiasm  for  it   The 
former  was  almost  unrivalled  in  erudition,  and 
seemed  to  possess  a  miraculous  memoiy,  being 

Erofoundly  and  prematurely  versed  in  numerous 
mguages^  in  metaphysics,  and  in  mathematics 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (died  in  1498)  greatly  and 
varionslv  increased  the  glonr  which  his  unde  bad 
acquired  in  the  cnltore  of  learning.  Bnt  it  Is 
lamentable,  after  the  three  great  masters  of  the 
Italian  tongue  which  the  preceding  age  had  pre- 
sented, that  the  taste  of  the  learned  returned  to 
the  Latin  language.  To  such  a  desree  was  Italian 
neglected,  that  it  was  hardly  used  at  aU  in  writ- 
ing; it  was  even  disdained  for  legal  docomeats^ 
and  its  development  was  arrested  by  a  bonodless 
reverence  for  antiquity.  Bat  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent may  be  considered  the  reviver  of  Italian 
literature,  and  was  even  called  its  father.  Most 
esteemed  for  his  virtues  and  manners,  he  en- 
riched libraries,  reopened  the  university  of  Esa, 
collected  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  pro- 
moted the  study  of  the  popular  poetry,  and 
wrote  himself  many  admired  pieces  for  the  iui- 
provement  of  the  public  taste.  His  Feneia  da 
Barberino  is  the  first  example  of  ItaUan  rost'M 
poetry,  and  his  Compagnia  del  ManteUaedt 
seems  to  have  given  the  first  idea  of  Italian 
satire  in  tena  rima.  Under  him  Florence  be- 
came a  new  Athens.  Angelo  Poliziano  (1454- 
^94)  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Lorenzo,  attained 
to  great  erudition,  and  was  an  elegant  writer 
both  in  Italian  and  Latin.  His  most  celebrat- 
ed works  are  the  Stariu,  which  were  imitated 
even  by  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  and  the  Otfi^ 
the  first  regular  and  consistent  Italian  drama. 
Contemporary  poets  of  less  note  were  Barchi- 
ello,  Girolamo  Benivieni,  and  Qiusto  de'  CwtL 
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To  the  yarions  kinds  of  oompodtioii  which 
bare  thus  far  appeared  must  now  be  added 
some  epics.  Of  toe  brothers  Bernardo,  Luca, 
and  Lnigi  Pnlci,  only  tbe  last  (14ai-'87)  acbiev- 
ed  lasting  eminence  in  poetry.  His  Morgante 
Maqgiore.  burlesque  and  fantastic,  opens  tbe 
brilliant  Italian  series  of  romantic  poems  of 
cbivalry.  It  belongs  to  tbe  circle  of  legends 
concerning  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins,  bat 
degrades  the  primitiTe  simple  faith  in  them  by 
persiflage.  The  Mcmbriano  of  Oieco  da  Ferrara 
deseryes  to  be  mentioned  and  compared  with 
the  MorganU,  The  best  of  the  romantic  poems 
of  tbe  15th  century  is  the  Orlando  irmamorato 
of  Boiardo,  which  introduced  materials  so  bcaa- 
tiful  and  so  vast  as  to  induce  Ariosto  to  follow 
in  the  same  path.  To  sustain  the  marvels  of 
his  subject^  he  employed  magicians  and  fairies 
in  connection  with  the  classic  divinities,  and 
beneath  the  veil  of  poetry  he  represented  the 
most  useful  truths  of  philosophy.  The  Orlando 
innamorato  was  left  mcomplete,  and  the  origi- 
nal has  become  rare  even  in  Italy,  on  account  of 
its  rude  and  antique  diction.  Its  tone  is  much 
modified  in  the  elegant  elaboration  of  it  by 
Bemi,  which  has  enjoyed  the  most  general  fiivor. 
The  prose  literature  was  enriched  by  tbe  writ- 
ings of  two  artists :  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  the 
author  of  a  dialogue  Delia  famigliay  contain- 
ing philosophical  precepts  for  domestic  life  and 
the  edacation  of  children,  and  of  treatises  on 
painting  and  architecture  which  gained  him  the 
name  of  the  Italian  Yitruvins ;  and  the  renown- 
ed Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1462-1519),  at  once  paint- 
er, sculptor,  architect,  mathematidan,  musician, 
the  best  extemporaneous  poet  of  his  time,  and 
the  author  of  a  Trattato  deUa  pittura^  which 
reveals  both  his  scientific  and  artistic  knowledge, 
and  ia  a  classical  authority  on  the  use  of  terms 
pertaining  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  Numerous 
historians,  also,  belong  to  this  age.  Pandolfo 
GoUennccio  was  the  first  to  write  an  esteemed 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  revived  and 
corrected  the  taste  for  comedy,  founded  the  first 
masenm  of  natural  history  in  Europe,  and  wrote 
dialogues  alter  the  manner  of  Lucian,  and  the 
Bolemn  poem  of  Inno  alia  marts.  Historians 
of  travels  were  the  Genoese  Giorgio  Interiano 
and  the  Venetian  Gadamosto,  who  give  the 
oldest  narratives  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries, 
and  the  Florentine  Amerigo  Vespucci.  Aldo 
Manuzio  (Aldus  Hanntius)  rendered  signal  ser- 
yices  to  letters  and  gained  a  European  repute  by 
the  care  and  taste  with  which  he  published  the 
classics. — ^The  16th  century,  in  respect  of  Ital- 
ian art  and  literature,  is  surpassed  by  none  in 
modem  history,  and  rivals  the  ages  of  Pericles 
and  Augustus  in  antiquity.  A  family  of  great 
names  occurs,  each  of  which  might  form  an 
epoch.  Leo  A.  was  the  most  illustrious  of  a 
series  of  papal  patrons,  bestowing  liberal  re- 
-wards  not  only  on  authors  but  on  Raphael  and 
Michel  Angelo.  After  the  extinction  of  Floren- 
tine liberty,  literature  was  again  protected  bjr 
Tttrious  reigning  families.  Cosimo  de'  Hedici 
oommanded  Varchi  to  write  his  history  without 
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any  regard  to  persons,  and  we  therefore  owe  to 
him  a  narrative  of  the  crimes  by  which  his  own 
family  attained  the  sovereignty.  Under  his  son 
Francesco  the  learned  institutions  already  in 
existence  were  advanced,  and  the  academy  deUa 
Ortuea  was  founded.  The  court  of  the  Estes 
in  Ferrara  entertained  Ariosto  and  Tasso ;  most 
of  tbe  other  courts,  great  and  small,  as  those  of 
the  Gonzagas  in  Mantua,  of  the  dukes  of  Urbino, 
and  of  Manuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  were  hospi- 
table to  scholars  and  poets;  and  numerous 
literary  academies  with  capricious  names,  as 
those  dei  Sonnaeehiasi,  degli  Starditi^  and  dti 
Sehaggij  were  instituted.  Preeminent  among 
the  poets  of  the  age  rose  Ariosto  (1474-1588), 
called  the  Ferrarese  Homer,  who  aimed  to  cele^ 
brate  in  a  great  poem  the  ori^n  of  the  house 
of  Este.  The  loves  and  exploits  of  Bradamante 
and  Ruggiero,  imaginary  ancestors  of  that  house, 
form  the  basis  of  his  romantic  epic,  the  Orlando 
/urioso,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  war  of  the 
Saracens  against  Gharlemagne.  The  courtesies 
and  heroisms  of  knights,  the  loves  of  ladies,  and 
the  madness  of  Orlando  give  occasion  for  most 
various  and  always  natural  pictures,  all  the  pas- 
sions being  delineated  in  appropriate  coloxa,  so 
that  Tasso  affirmed  the  excellence  of  Ariosto 
not  only  in  versatility  of  invention  but  in  pro- 
priety of  treatment  Many  of  his  similes  are  un- 
surpassed in  simplicity  and  grace.  Beside  his 
masterpiece,  he  wrote  satires  on  the  politics  and 
the  rulers  of  his  time,  and  his  NearomanU  and 
Zaihotti  almost  entitle  him  to  be  called  the  father 
of  Italian  comedy.  Bernardo  Tasso,  the  father 
of  Torquato,  was  the  author  of  the  Amadigi 
and  other  esteemed  poems.  His  more  renown- 
ed son  (1544-^95)  ^trictly  followed  Virgil  and 
Homer  in  tbe  form  of  his  Oenuaiwnme  libe^ 
rata^  but  its  finest  ornaments  belong  to  the 
romantic  spirit  of  his  age.  To  the  classical 
mythology  it  adds  the  marvels  of  enchantment 
and  magic.  The  sreater  merits  of  the  OeruiO' 
lemme  have  caused  his  Rinaldo  and  his  pastoral 
drama  of  Aminta  to  fall  into  undeserved  neglect. 
Some  of  his  sonnets  also,  and  other  minor  pieces 
possess  a  rare  beauty ;  and  his  prose  letters  and 
moral  dialogues  are  remarkable  for  their  elo- 
quence and  philosophical  tone.  Inferior  to  the 
epics  of  these  great  masters  are  the  Oirans  U 
eorUse^  treating  the  legends  of  King  Arthur,  and 
the  AvarchidSj  describing  the  siege  of  Bourges^ 
by  Alamanni,  who  also  wrote  the  CoUif>agumey 
a  specimen  of  monotonous  harmony.  Bucellai 
is  the  author  of  a  short  and  carefully  finish- 
ed didactic  poem,  entitled  Le  apt,  Valvagone 
wrote  in  the  AngeUide  a  description  .of  the 
battle  between  the  good  and  rebel  angels,  from 
which  Milton  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
materials.  The  Italia  liberata  dai  Ooti,  hj 
Trissino,  is  in  every  respect  a  wretched  imita- 
tion of  Homer ;  but  his  Sqftmuiba  is  the  first 
Italian  tragedy  of  high  merit.  LeoX.  himself 
witnessed  the  production  of  the  Boamunda  and 
the  Orats  of  Bucellai.  Better  tragedies  are  the 
Tullia  of  Martelli,  the  Canace  of  Sperone  Spe- 
roni,  the  T<miKrumdo  of  Torquato  Tasso^  and 
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the  EdAf  of  Andx«ft  dell'  An^uUans  aU  of 
which  oisplay  a  too  servile  imitatioQ  of  the 
Greek  authors.  The  Latm  oomedr,  meantime, 
was  made  too  atrictly  the  model  of  the  Italian. 
The  learned  oomedjr  (pomiMdia  ^rudUa)  was 
cultivated  at  almost  the  same  time  by  Gardtnal 
Bibbien%  Ariosto,  and  MaochiavellL  The  best 
examples  are  the  Camaria  and  SuppoHH  of 
Arioi^  the  Cala/ndra  of  Bibbiena^  and  the 
Madragola  and  Cluia  of  ICacchlavelli,  the  last 
especiallj  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  of 
men.  The  PattorjSdo  of  Gnarini  deserves  espe- 
cial mention  as  one  of  the  pastoral  poems  with 
which  Italy  abounded,  inferior  at  farthest  only 
to  the  Aminta  of  Tasso.  At  this  period  a  new 
and  brilliant  step  was  taken  by  the  Italians  in 
the  dramatic  art,  by  the  union  of  music  with 
poetry.  The  invention  of  the  opera  belongs 
to  the  Florentines,  the  first  having  been  the 
Daphne^  the  words  of  which  were  by  Rinuooini 
and  the  music  by  Peri,  aod  which  was  repre- 
sented in  1597.  Orazio  Veccho  of  ^oaena 
produced  melodramas,  which  Muratori  regards 
as  the  beginning  of  the  modem  opera.  The  at- 
traction of  this  new  style  was  so  great  that  au- 
thors and  musicians  immediately  devoted  them- 
selves to  it  in  Italv,  and  it  was  soon  introduced 
into  Germany  and  France.  Every  variety  of 
poetry  seems  to  have  been  tried  in  this  age  with 
success.  Bemi  was  the  head  of  a  school  of  bur- 
lesque poetry,  called  from  him  the  Bemesca 
rhyme.  The  best  of  his  pieces,  the  Orlando 
iMMmaratOy  possesses  grace,  elegance,  and  ori- 
ginality. One  of  his  imitators  was  .^Bpotolo  Fi- 
renzuola,  who  is  more  esteemed  for  the  amenity 
of  his  prose  writings.  To  Ariosto  belongs  the 
first  place  among  the  satirical  as  well  as  roman- 
tic poets  of  his  a^e.  Scarcely  comparable  with 
him  are  the  satirists  Ercole  Bentivoglio,  Nelli, 
and  Luigi  Alomanni.  Pietro  Aretino  (1402- 
1557),  the  most  indelicate  of  Italian  writers, 
evinced  a  versatile  and  brilliant  genius  in  al- 
most every  style  of  composition.  The  monk 
Folengo  (died  in  1544),  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Merlino  Goccajo,  was  either  the  invent- 
or or  one  of  the  first  and  happiest  improvers 
of  macaronic  poetry.  Su]>erior  to  a  crowd  of 
rhymers,  imitators  of  the  ancients  or  of  Pe- 
trarch, was  the  sculptor  Michel  Angelo,  whose 
style  was  influenced  by  the  study  of  Dante. 
Pietro  Bembo  (died  in  1547)  was  the  restorer 
of  elegance  and  correctness  to  Uie  native  lan- 
guage, and  revived  its  popularity  among  the 
learned.  Francesco  Maria  Molza  ezcell^  in 
thoughtful  and  humorous  poetry.  The  Galateo 
and  other  writings  in  prose  and  verse  of  Gio- 
vanni dalla  Oasa  are  still  esteemed  for  vigor  of 
thought  and  beauty  of  expression.  The  trans- 
lations of  many  of  the  classics  into  Italian  by 
Annibale  Caro  (1507-66)  are  accounted  by  some 
critics  superior  in  style  even  to  the  compositions 
of  Petrarch.  .  His  versions  have  an  air  of  origin- 
ality, and  it  was  said  that  Virgil  would  hesitate 
whether  to  give  the  palm  to  his  own  work  or 
to  that  of  his  translator.  His  original  writ- 
ings obtained  the  highest  praise  for  el^anoe. 


The  sonnets  of  Angelo  di  OoBtiaaohm^ 
said  to  combine  every  merit  of  which  the  WDr 
net  is  cimable.    He  wrote  also  a  history  of 
Naples.    The  moat  eminent  poetess  of  this  age 
was  Vittoria  Colonna,  highly  i^plauded  bj  An- 
osto.    The  Arcadia  of  Saomarzaro  hddi  ths 
first  rank  among  the  bucolics,  written  in  alter- 
note  prose  and  verse  in  a  vigorous,  correct,  but 
constrained  style.    The  eclogues  of  Bildi  are 
philosophical  maxima  versifiM.  An  important 
place  in  the  literature  is  held  by  political  writ- 
ers, foremost  among  whom  was  Mscduavdfi 
(1469-1627).    A  dramatist  and  historian  of 
Florence,  he  is  chiefiy  known  as  a  profonod 
and  philosophical  statesman  by  his  diacoorses 
<m  Livy,  his  dialogues  on  the  art  of  war,  aod 
especially  by  his  Frineip&^  a  manual  of  gov* 
emment,  which  was  constantly  in  ^e  hinds  of 
anch  sovereigns  as  Charles  V.  and  Sixtos  Y^  and 
the  real  Intent  and  chancter  of  which  has  bees 
k>n^  in  dispute.    His  style  is  marked  bj  an- 
plicity,  strength,  thonghti  and  a  rare  but  felich 
tons  use  of  ornament*    Other  politiosl  wriuogs 
were  the  Bagume  di  stato  of  Botero,  and  the  J2i- 
pyblieaFiorenUna of QiaaBoiU.  NearertoMae- 
ohiavelli  in  merit  was  Paruta  (1540-'98),  theaa- 
tbor  of  J}isoor$i  poliUeLand  of  a  treatise  i>e2b 
p&rf€»ianedeUavitaeicue.  The  most  renowned 
of  Italian  historians  is  Guicoiardini  (1483-1540), 
whose  work  embraoea  the  period  from  1494  to 
1584.    It  is  esteemed  for  impartiality  and  for 
its  moral  and  political  refieotidna,  but  is  so  dif- 
fuse and  tedious  that  it  is  hard  to  read.    Paoh) 
Giovio  wrote  in  Latin  a  partisan  history  of  b'tt 
own  time.    Historians  of  Florence  were  Kardi, 
Yarchi,  Nerli,  Segni,  Ci^poni,  and  Scipiooe 
Ammirato ;  the  Storie  liormtifu  of  the  laat  in- 
cludes the  events  from  the  foundation  of  tlie 
city  to  1574.  Historians  of  Venice  were  Bembo, 
Paruta,  and  Contarini ;  of  Genoa,  GiaatioiaBi, 
Bonfadio,  and  Foglietta ;  of  Ferrara,  Cinxio  aad 
Falietti ;  and  of  Na^es,  Gostanxo,  Porso  (la 
congiurodeibar(mi^dso.\  and  SommonU,  Ges- 
eral  histories  were  written  by  GiambaUariaad 
Adriani.    Davanzati  translated  Tacitus  to  prove 
the  conciseness  and  energy  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  made  his  version  shorter  than  the 
originaL    He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  refor- 
mation in  England.    The  aplendor  of  the  Sae 
arts  in  this  century  gave  occasion  for  historiais 
of  art,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Vasari  (1513 
-74),  whose  lives  of  the  most  ezoeUentpsioteis, 
sculptors,  and  architects  of  Italy  are  written 
with  naturalness  and  grace,  and  contain  iDte^ 
esting  notices  of  prominent  Italian  works  of 
art.    The  autobiography  of  the  Florentine  goM- 
amith  Benvenuto  CeUini,  one  of  the  lireliest 
books  in  the  literature,  not  only  reoounta  hi) 
own  fortunes,  but  gives  curious  notices  of  tbe 
courts  of  Borne,  Ftorence,  and  France.  He 
wrote  also  valuable  treatises  on  jevelry  and 
sculpture.    Works  on  painting  wtfe  writta  bj 
Bernardino  Campi  of  Oremona,  Lomasi  of 
Milan,  and  Armenino  of  Faeiiza.    Vignols  aad 
Palladio  gained  distinction  as  writers  on  archi- 
tectorei  and  Marchi  by  a  treatise  on  militai; 
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arehiteotareb  F1i!]o«opb j  now  begsn  to  aaenme 
an  independenoe  of  the  achoIasUo  and  eoelesiae- 
tical  systema,  and  Girolamo  Oardan  and  Gior- 
dano Bruno  yentnred  npon  the  boldest  specnla- 
tions«  The  mathematica  were  cnltivated  by 
Tartaglia,  Oardan,  and  others.  Th^  Institwums 
di  tutta  la  HtadMuomoot  Alessandro Piooo- 
lomini  treats  of  ediH^tion,  marriage,  the  gov- 
emment  of  a  family,  and  the  chief  end  of  man. 
The  Chrtigiano  of  Oastig^one  baa  rare  literary 
merits,  making  oonrteqr  the  theme  of  many 
learned  and  weighty  refleotions.  Namerons 
novelists  now  floorished^  among  whom  Bandello 
h<dds  the  first  rank,  his  nowUe  beini?  obiefly 
fbmided  on  real  and  common  events.  The  nov- 
els of  the  monk  Firenznola  and  the  OeM  of 
Lasca  are  both  elegant  and  indelioate.  Yettoii 
and  Salviati  commented  on  the  older  poets,  and 
the  latter  was  engaged  in  compiling  the  Fom- 
lolaTio  deUa  Oruiea^  then  the  nxMt  important 
philological  work  in  the  iangnage.  All  words 
not  nsed  by  the  great  Florentine  anthors  were 
excluded  from  it;  even  Tasso  was  not  admitted 
as  an  authority. — In  the  17th  centnry  the  nat- 
ural sciences  especially  fionrished.  Under  able 
patronS)  the  principal  of  whom  was  Dnke  Fer- 
dinand of  Tascany,  the  Italian  nniversities 
attiUned  unprecedented  celebrity.  Scienlific 
academies  were  founded  in  Rome,  Florence, 
Bologna,  and  Naples;  the  Florentine  Aeeade* 
mia  del  Oimento  embraced  the  most  illustrious 
savants  of  the  time,  and  published  important 
accounts  of  its  researches.  Preeminent  among 
philosophers  was  Galileo  (1564-1642),  who  was 
denounced  as  an  innovator,  and  maintained  the 
Gopemican  system  only  at  his  periL  His  JXa* 
loghi  and  other  works  are  written  with  ele- 
gance, his  style  and  taste  having  been  formed 
by  reading  Ariosto.  His  most  noted  pupils  were 
Yiviani,  Torricelli,  and  Oastelli,  and  contem- 
porary physicists  were  Borelli,  iCalpighi,  Bel- 
lini, and  Francesco  Bedi.  The  learned  and 
philosophical  Jurisconsult  Vincenzo  Gravina  at- 
tracted scholm  from  ell  parts  of  Europe  to  his 
lectures  in  Bome  on  public  law^  contained  in  his 
rarigine  del  dWitto  ewUe^  and  other  publicar 
tions.  The  greatest  historians  were  Sarpi,  Da- 
vila,  Bentivoglio,  and  Pallavicini.  Sarpi  (died 
in  1628),  the  defender  of  the  republic  of  Venice 
in  its  contest  with  the  holy  see,  wrote  an  anti- 
papal  and  spirited  history  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  which  was  replied  to  by  Pallavicini  in 
a  work  on  the  same  subject.  Davila,  after  16 
years'  residence  in  France,  narrated  the  civil 
wars  of  that  country  in  a  work  esteemed  for  its 
truthfulness,  and  in  respect  of  style  one  of  the 
best  Italian  histories.  Bentivoglio,  the  papal 
nuncio  in  Flanders,  wrote  of  the  Flemish  wars 
of  his  time,  many  of  Hie  heroes  of  which  he 
knew  personally.  Baldinucci,  Dati,  and  Sca- 
moxzi  were  historians  of  the  fine  arts,  and  Oinelli 
and  Boccalini  of  literature,  while  Bianchi  treated 
important  historical  problems  as  to  migra- 
tions, colonies,  vovages^  and  the  orisin  of  mon- 
archies and  republics.  Monteencciui,  the  mili- 
tary 9ntag(Ai8t  of  Turenne,  acquired  distinction 


as  an  author  by  his  aphorisms  on  the  art  of 
war.  The  Jesuit  Bartoli  wrote  the  history  of 
bis  8ociet}r,  and  the  sermons  of  the  Jesuit  8e- 
gnori  were  unrivalled  in  eloquence.  The  first 
Italian  literary  journal,  the  Giomals  ds*  lette- 
rati,  was  established  in  Rome  in  1 668.  A  want 
of  naturalness  and  tmthfalness  marked  the  po- 
etry of  the  a^e.  External  delineations,  trifling 
details,  conceits,  and  plays  upon  words  were  the 
leading  objectspf  the  poets.  At  their  head  was 
Mariniof  JNraplls(died  in  1626),  who  was  ad- 
mired not  only  in  Italy  bnt  in  France  and  Spiun, 
and  originated  tbe  poetical  school  of  the  Mari- 
nists,  by  which  only  his  faults  were  imitated. . 
Among  his  conteoaporaries  and  successors  were 
Ohiabrera,  Guidi,  Taaeoni,  and  Marchetti.  The 
foundation  of  the  academy  of  Arcadians  in 
Bome  in  1690  by  Crescimbeni  and  Gravina  in- 
troduced an  afi'ectation  of  pastoral  sentiments 
and  habits  in  place  of  Marinism.  Menzini,  Zappi, 
Maggi,  De  Leraene,  Salvator  Bosa,  and  Braccio- 
lini  wrote  satirical,  erotic,  and  facetious  verses. 
Throughout  the  17th  and  18tb  centuries  the 
opera  was  the  favorite  Italian  exhibition.  It 
had  long  been  produced  with  theatrical  and 
musical  splendor,  when  Zeni  of  Venice  (died  in 
1760),  and  especially  Metastasio  (died  in  1788), 
wrote  operatic  plays  having  remarkable  poeti- 
cal merits. — When  near  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession 
raged  in  Italy,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  fell  be- 
neath the  sceptre  of  the  infante  Don  Carlos,  and 
afterward  of  Ferdinand  HI.,  literature  and  the 
sdences  were  cultivated  witb  renewed  vigor, 
Naples  produced  Giannone,  distinguished  in  tbe 
department  of  histoiy,  Capasso  in  literature, 
Oirillo  in  medicine,  Mazocchi  in  orchesology, 
Genovesi  in  political  economy,  one  Gagliani  in 
architecture,  and  another  in  domestic  economy 
and  philology.  Filangieri  rivalled  Montesquieu 
in  the  philosophy  of  legislation ;  Pagano  wrote 
on  the  criminal  law;  roll  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  positive  sciences;  Mcmei  and  Oal- 
sabigi  devoted  themselves  to  poetry.  The  uni- 
versity of  Bologna  was  now  in  its  splendor,  its 
academy  of  sciences  taking  the  name  of  "  The 
Institute."  Marsigli.  Stratico,  Cesarotti,  Fos- 
carini,  the  brothers  Gfozzi,  Morelli,  Maflbi,  Pom- 
pei,  Lorenzi,  Mazzuchelli,  and  Serassi  made  the 
city  of  Venice  illustrious ;  but  political  Jealousy 
prevented  the  culture  <^  the  economical  nnd 
legislative  sciences  there,  which  under  Beccaria 
and  others  were  making  great  progress  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  In  Tuscanv,  the  famous  French 
encydopsadia  was  republished.  In  the  cities  of 
Lombardy  flourished  Scopoli,  Fontana,  Fnmk, 
TisBot,  Spallanzani,  Bertola,  Villa,  Notali,  Vol- 
ta,  Scarpa,  Tamburini,  Parini,  Beccaria,  Verri, 
Landriani,  Agnesi,  Oarli,  and  others,  devoted 
to  literature,  art,  science,  and  the  development 
of  political  and  ethical  principles.  Bodoni 
raised  tbe  art  of  typography  to  an  admirable 
elegance.  Prominent  among  the  patrons  of  lit- 
erature was  Victor  Amadous  II.  of  Savoy.  Tho 
Italian  drama  had  as  yet  attained  to  excel- 
lence only  in  the  opera,  and  lacked  soperior 
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tragedies  and  oomediM.  It  received  aaimpnlae 
itt  the  17th  oentorjrfhmi  the  French  theatre, 
MarteUi  of  Bologna  (died  In  17S7)  behig  the 
lint  who  attempted  to  natnralise  nol  only-  the 
French  traffedr  oat  the  Alexandrine  rene.  The 
Mer^p0  of  MaMdi  was  the  best  tragedy  prodnced 
in  the  earlj  part  of  the  oentary.  A  creator 
inflaence  was  exerted  npon  his  age  and  upon 
literatorebj  Alfieri  (1749^1808),  the  head  of  an 
important  school  of  tragedy.  Hostile  alike  to 
the  <^>eratio  lightness  of  the  Italian  drama  and 
to  the  formal  and  complicated  intrignes  of  the 
French,  he  went  to  an  oppoeote  extreme,  de- 
manding in  tragedy  both  the  utmost  intensity 
of  passion  and  the  utmost  simplicity  of  treat- 
ment. He  was  the  poet  of  energetic  action 
and  profound  thought  and  feeling,  as  Metastasio 
was  of  love.  Abandoning  the  customs  of  the 
oourt  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  revived  the  simple 
sublimity  of  the  Gh-eek  stage,  which  had  been 
the  object  of  his  favorite  stodies,  and  which 
was  removed  alike  from  French  effeminacy  and 
Spanish  extravagance.  A  reformation  in  the 
Italian  comedy  was  meantime  effected  by  Gol- 
doni  (1707-98),  the  only  genuine  oomio  poet 
that  Italy  can  boast,  who  sought  in  imitation  of 
Holi^  to  substitute  for  the  e(nnmedia  deW  arte 
a  natural  comedy  of  manners.  In  his  efforts  to 
give  to  the  stage  a  mora  human  and  real  char- 
acter by  ridding  it  of  the  traditional  masks  of 
the  Ebtflequin,  Pantaloon,  and  other  stock  char- 
acters, he  had  to  contend  especially  against 
Ohiari  and  Carlo  Gozzi.  The  example  of  Kot- 
zebue  and  Iffland  gave  rise  to  a  lachrymose 
school  of  dramatic  composition,  maintained  by 
Avelloni,  Goalzetti,  Greppi,  and  especially  by 
Federid.  The  most  illnstrions  historians  were 
Muratori  (died  in  1760),  Maffei,  Denina,  Maz- 
zucchelli,  Tirabosohi,  and  I.Anzi  (died  in  1810). 
The  Annali  d^Italia,  Ver&na  iUmtrata,  JSe- 
toltmoni  d*Italia,  Sorittori  d^ItaUa^  Storia 
della  UtUratura  i Italia^  and  the  Storia  pitUh 
riea  tPItalia  were  respectively  their  best  works. 
The  writings  of  Maratori  and  Tirabosohi  still 
maintain  their  reputation  both  for  erudition  and 
criticism..  In  archsoologr,  the  names  of  Fa- 
bretti,  Gori,  Mazzocchi,  Martoralli,  Passeri,  and 
Oarli  were  distinguished.  Gampanelhi  continued 
the  philosophical  movement  of  Bruno  in  oppo- 
sition to  scholasticism,  and  Yico  (1670-1744) 
founded  the  new  science  of  the  philosophy  of 
history.  His  Sci&nMa  nuova  is  a  view  of  gen- 
eral history,  founded  on  the  idea  of  Divine 
Providence  and  the  essential  elements  of  the 
oommon  nature  of  man.  Algarotti,  Bettinelli, 
Buonafede,  Yanetti,  Tartarotti,  and  Alessandro 
Verri  also  added  to  the  glory  of  the  litera- 
ture by  abandoning  the  pedantic  style  that  had 
been  in  vogue  and  introdudng  an  acquaintance 
with  foreign  ideas  and  productions.  Baretti 
contributed  to  the  revival  of  good  taste  by  rid- 
iculing the  Arcadians.  Parini  (1729~'99)  ex- 
celled in  satirical  poetry,  his  Oiamo  being  as 
remarkable  for  elegance  as  for  severity  upon 
the  effeminate  life  of  the  wealthy  Milanese 
nobles.    Among  the  works  of  Oesarotti  was  a 


translation  of  OflBian,  esteemed  in  many  lespeeb 
among  the  happiest  productions  in  the  isngoage^ 
and  which  Alneri  confessed  to  have  been  of  ser- 
vice to  him  in  the  composition  of  his  tragedies. 
—The  political  and  muitary  mov^nents  in  Eu- 
rope of  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century  eoei- 
doned  a  regeneration  not  only  of  the  litecatore 
but  of  the  national  spirit  of  the  Italians.    The 
earlypart  of  the  19th  century  rivals  the  sge  ef 
Leo  X.,  presenting  Oanova,  Longhi,  Oioognsn, 
Appiani,  and  Beltnoni  in  the  fine  arts;  Monti, 
Fosccdo,  I^demonte  Qpartially  contemponrf 
with  whom  was  Alfieri;  in  literatmre;  and  Vol- 
ta,  Melchiore  Gida,  Romagnosi,  Qair^  Spel- 
lanzani,  and  Oriam  in  the  sdenoea.    Theauthor 
who  doubtlesB  exerted  the  greatest  inflnenoe  <m 
the  regeneration  of  poetry  was  Yinceoao  Mooti 
(1764-1898),  who  in  the  contest  between  the 
dassio  and  the  romantic  tendencies  fovored  the 
former,  and  in  the  contest  between  the  Gslli- 
cists,  or  imitatora  of  the  Frendi  literature  aod 
idioms,  and  the  purista,  who  made  Petrarch, 
Dante,  and  the  other  old  Italian  masters  ihssr 
models  sided  with  the  latter.    His  poems,  as 
JBaanlUana  and  FmwUade,  his  tragedies,  ss  Gsr 
Uotto  Mat^flredi^  his  elegy  MiueheriniiiaM,  the 
Propo&ta^  in  whk)h  he  disputed  the  restrietioiB 
which  the  Delia  Orosoans  had  ftstened  upon 
the  language,  and  his  translation  of  the  Diad, 
aUke  display  an  admirable  and  nervous  style. 
Rndemonte  also  made  a  light  and  graoefol  T6^ 
don  of  the  Odyssey,  and  in  his  original  poema  es- 
pecially lamented  the  desolation  of  his  country. 
Ugo  Foscolo  (1777-1887)  belongs  to  the  acbod 
of  Alfieri.    His  UlHrne  UUrnr^  di  Jaeopa  Ortk 
a pditical  andpassionate romance  in  imitstioQ 
of  Goethe^s  JVertkar^  is  supposed  to  describe 
his  own  troubled  life.    He  wrote  the  Ijnal 
Mpoktiy  and  other  works  in  prose  and  verse, 
remarkable  both  for  power  and  beauty.    Mez- 
xanotte  cdebrated  in  verse  the  struggle  of  the 
modem  Greeks  fox  liberty,  reffarding  it  not 
only  as  a  political  but  as  a  rdigious  conflict 
between  Ohristianity  and  IsUmiam.    The  )7^ 
ical  poems  of  Leonardi  ara  highly  esteemed. 
Among  the  epic  and  didactic  poets  wera  Botta, 
Ricci,  Bagnoli,  Arid,  Groesi,  Seetini,  PsnaQti, 
and  Lorenzi.  Antonio  Oeaari  (died  in  1838)  vas 
the  chief  of  the  Trecentists,  a  school  which  car- 
ried its  love  of  the  Italian  authors  of  the  14th 
century  to  affectation.  Stratioo  published  a  dic- 
tionary containing  only  the  words  nsed  hy  the 
Marinist  autbon.    Mameli  had  exhibited  the 
greate;st  promise  in  his  ode  to  Venice,  before 
he  fell  in  the  conflict  at  Rome  in  1848  ^9.  Frati, 
Aleardi,  and  the  versatale  priest,  dramatist^ 
and  Journalist  DalP  Ongaro^*  ara  among  the  best 
contemporary  lyric  poets  of  Italy.    The  most 
successfhl  reoent  dramatic  productions  are  the 
comedies  GMdmi  ele  sue  $6dici  eommedU  sod 
La  ioUra  e  Parini,  by  Ferrari ;  Le  SMmmM  sod 
ZtfdtMSMV^  by Gherardo  del  Testo;  Torfwaio 
Tam.hj  Giaoometti;  CfrtmmeU,  La  mttediSL 
Bartolommea,  and  LiUffia  dMa  FdUasra^  by  Pie- 
troOoreUi;  6Wra«iiif«s,byOaterinode'Mediet 
Fortis;  and  the  tragedies  €hupara8knnfia^  lij  Ga- 
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biancA ;  Pldearda Donatio  by  Ifarenoo:  (kunma 
(represented  by  RLitori  ia  Paris)  and  TewUuioM 
(1856),  by  Montanelli,  the  last  having  great  merit 
not  onlv  as  a  play  but  as  a  poem.  For  the  re- 
Tival  of  irare  and  nnaffected  writing  Italy  was 
much  indebted  to  the  example  of  Carlo  Botta, 
called  by  his  ooantrymen  tne  modern  Thnoy- 
dides.  He  wrote  histories  of  the  war  of  Amer- 
ican independence  and  of  Italy  daring  the  last 
three  centuries.  Vacani  was  a  historian  of  the 
Peninsular  war.  Pietro  Oolletta  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  Naples  from  its  conquest  by  Charles  IIL 
of  Spain  in  1784.  Amari  wrote  the  history  of 
the  Arabs  in  Sicily  and  of  the  Sicilian  Yespers. 
illastrating  obscnre  periods  in  an  age  of  national 
glory.  Both  were  reflective  or  philosophical 
historians.  Cesare  Canta  wrote  an  immense 
nniversal  history,  a  work  of  critical  and  artistic 
merit,  which  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages.  He  has  also  written  novels,  poems^ 
critical  essays,  and  other  histories,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  La  Mtaria  di  cento 
anni  (1851).  Bianchi  Qiovini,  a  prominent  and 
anti-Catholic  Journalist,  wrote  a  nistory  of  the 
popes,  a  biography  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  a  historv 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  a  work  on  the  suppositi- 
tious Pope  Joan.  The  political  writings  of  Maz- 
zini  consist  chiefly  of  floticles  in  Journals.  Ce- 
sare Baibo  wrote  historical  meditations,  a  life  of 
Dante,  and  a  summary  of  the  history  of  Italy. 
Franscini  wrote  an  accurate  and  authoritative 
statistical  work  on  Switzerland  (1847-^51).  La 
Farina  is  the  author  of  a  history  of  Italy  from 
the  most  ancient  to  recent  times;  Federico 
Bdopia,  of  a  history  of  Italian  legislation  (com- 
pleted in  1857);  Luigi  Zeni,  of  an  excellent 
compendium  of  Italian  history  ;  Komanin,  of  a 
learned  history  of  Venice,  written  in  opposition 
to  that  of  Daru,  and  of  a  work  on  the  Venetian 
inouisitors ;  Carlo  Gemelli,  of  a  history  of  the 
Belgian  revolution  of  1880 ;  Giuseppe  Rubini, 
of  a  history  of  Russia  from  862  to  1725 ;  Car 
nette,  of  a  history  of  Amodeus  II.  of  Savoy ; 
Canale,  of  a  history  of  the  Crimean  war  of 
1854-*5;  Qallenga,  of  a  history  of  Piedmont; 
Angelo  Brofferio,  of  a  history  of  Piedmont 
from  1814  to  1840,  and  of  other  works  inter- 
esting from  their  patriotic  spirit  as  well  as 
literary  merit ;  Anelli,  of  a  nistory  of  Italy 
from  1814  to  1850 ;  Carlo  Catteneo,  of  a  his- 
tory of  the  insurrection  at  Milan  in  1848  (he 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  directed 
the  operations  against  the  Austrian  mOitia,  and 
a  participant  in  the  struggle) ;  he  also  compiled 
the  Arehwio  trimnale,  an  elaborate  and  most 
carefhl  and  valuable  collection  of  authentic 
documents  relative  to  the  events  that  occurred 
in  Italy  from  1848  to  1860 ;  Federico  Torre, 
of  a  history  of  the  French  expedition  to  Rome 
in  1849;  Ferrari,  in  a  work  on  republican  fed- 
eration, treated  the  question  under  what  form 
of  government  Italy  ought  to  be  reorganized ; 
L  C.  Farini  wrote  a  history  of  the  Papal  States 
fi-om  1814  to  1850;  Gualterio,  of  the  lost  Ital- 
ian revolutions  (1862);  and  Yecchio,  of  the 
events  in  Italy  in  1848-'9.    Meantime  a  taste 


for  illustrating  the  national  antiquities  pre- 
vailed, and  Inriiirami  published  hb  M&nwmefUi 
Etrutehi^  Delfico  his  Origini  ItaUtke^  Fanned 
his  Staria  dei  Vmmaniy  Qmotm  e  Puani^ 
Manno  his  Storia  di  Sardigna^  Bres  his  Malta 
iU/Mtrata.  and  Pompeo  Litta  his  learned  Fa- 
miglie  eelebri  d^Iiatia^  containing  interesting 
studies  on  every  period  of  the  national  history. 
Yisconti  (1751-1818)  was  distinguished  in  clas- 
sical archsBology,  and  Sestini  was  unrivalled  in 
numismatics^  making  medals  illustrate  geograph- 
ical questions.  The  natural  sdences  were  ad- 
vanced by  five  illustrious  savants^  who  were 
nearly  contemporary,  Yolta,  Galvani,  Scarpa, 
and  Spallanzani.  'Die  discussions  of  Galvani 
and  Yolta  concerning  their  new  discoveries  in 
electridty  divided  tlie  scientific  men  of  Europe 
into  two  fiictions,  and  the  poets  followed  their 
example.  Scarpa,  a  learned  disciple  of  Mor- 
gagni,  reduced  anatomy  to  a  positive  science. 
Spallanzani  wrote  on  physics  and  physiology  in 
a  stnrle  worthy  of  one  who  dedared  philosophy 
itself  imperfect  unless  its  principles  were  de- 
gantly  expressed.  Gioja  ana  Romagnosi  treated 
philosophical  questions  and  the  economical  and 
political  sciences,  the  Filo9t(fia  deUa  Mtatutiea 
being  the  principiBd  work  of  the  former,  and  the 
Genm  detdiritto  pendU  of  the  latter.  Man- 
loni  produced  new  modds  of  lyric  verse,  and 
examples  of  historical  dramas  and  novels  in  his 
Adelohi,  U  eonte  di  Cofrmagnoloy  and  Ipr&mem 
•patL  To  the  modified  classical  school  of  Monti 
belong  the  dramas  of  Silvio  Pelllco,  chiefly 
known  by  his  Franeeteo  da  Rimini  and  Le  mie 
prigumi,  and  those  of  Nicolini,  often  founded  on 
the  historv  of  his  country,  and  strongly  marked 
by  patriotic  feeling.  The  example  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  the  production  of  historidEd  romances 
had  many  followers  in  Italy.  Ipromesn  ipoH 
of  Manzoni  (1825)  was  succeeded  by  the  Monaea 
di  MonMy  Luifa  Strogei^  and  H  eonte  VgoUM 
della  Oerardeeea  of  Rosini;  the  Margherita 
Ptuterla  of  Cesare  Cantu ;  the  Marco  Viecanti 
of  Grossi;  the  Ettore  Fteramoeca  of  Azeglio; 
and  the  BattagUa  di  Benecento^  Aetcdio  d%  M- 
rente,  leabeUa  Oreini,  and  Beatrice  Cend  of 
Guerrazzi.  Italy  received  with  enthusiasm 
these  romantic  delineations  from  her  ancient 
history.  The  romance  entitled  Famiglia  (1850), 
by  Bersezio,  is  one  of  the  best  late  Italian  nov- 
els. The  Dr,  Antonio  of  Ruffini  is  esteemed  for 
its  pictures  of  Italian  scenery.  Accomplished 
women  have  taken  a  considerable  part  in  recent 
Italian  literature.  The  Morte  di  Adone  of 
Teresa  Banddlini  was  followed  by  the  learned 
philosophical  and  rdigious  poems  of  Diodata 
Saluzzo,  with  which  she  intermingled  slight 
lyrical  pieces.  Cecilia  de  Luna  FolUero  wrote 
on  the  education  of  girls  and  the  mord  influence 
of  music  Giustina  Rinler  Michiel  celebrated 
in  song  the  festive  days  and  commemorated 
events  of  Yenice.  Isabella  Teotochi  Albrizzi 
wrote  a  graceful  and  truthful  biography  of 
Oanova.  The  work  of  the  Signora  Ferucci  on 
tiie  education  of  girls  received  the  encomiums 
of  Gioberti  and  other  disUngulshed  thinkers. 
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other  female  authors  are  Lncreda  Karhienai 
Sabina  Basori,  8iWia  Onrtont  Yerza,  Oostanza 
Moeoheni,  and  Leonora  Fonaeoa  Pimentel.  fn 
pbUofloph  J,  the  names  of  Gioja  and  Bomagnosl 
were  sacceeded  by  that  of  Pasqnale  Borelli 
(Lidlebasche),  the  anthor  of  an  introdaetion  to 
philosophy,  and  of  works  on  the  nature  and 
genesis  of  thoufht,  in  which  he  opposed  the 
empiricism  of  KomagnosL  Paaqnale  Galnppi 
(1770-184aX  in  elaborate  works,  combated  the 

Shilosophioal  tendencies  of  the  18th  centory  by 
ootrines  fonnded  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
faAhers  of  the  church.  He  was  a  student  of  the 
(German  philosophers,  and  one  of  his  most  in- 
teresting works  was  on  the  changes  of  modem 
philosophy  fi'om  Descartes  to  Kant  Mamiani 
(bom  in  1802^  published  his  BinnovafMtUo  deW 
antiea  fiian>j$a  ItcUiana  with  the  design  of  re* 
storing  the  philosophical  method  of  the  chnrch 
fathers,  which  he  regarded  as  the  national  phi- 
losophy of  the  Italians,  and  of  reconciling  Uie 
extreme  conclusions  of  speculative  philosophy 
with  the  dictates  of  common  sense*  Bosmini 
(1787-1855)  and  Gioberti  (1801-'5a)  developed 
ideal  Gatholic  theories,  and  fonnded  a  school 
of  which  Tommaseo  is  now  a  leading  represent- 
ative. According  to  Rosmini,  the  only  neces- 
sary and  innate  idea  is  that  of  the  possibility  of 
being.  This  combines  with  our  perceptions  to 
form  all  our  knowledge  and  all  our  ideas,  min- 

gng  the  ideal  world  with  tlie  real,  and  specu- 
ive  with  practical  life.  In  the  application  of 
this  theory  he  inculcates  the  political  as  well  as 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Gioberti,  a  more  brilliant  and  learned  author, 
denounced  psychology,  and  made  the  formula 
L'mUe  erea  Is  eaUtenu  the  ontological  basis  of 
philosophy.  His  system  is  at  once  philosophical 
and  ecclesiastical,  and  no  other  wnter  has  more 
eloquently  eulogized  the  method  of  the  church 
fathers  or  combated  the  principal  modem  phil- 
osophical systems.  His  theory  of  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  is  akin  to  that  of  Mamiani  and  Ros* 
nuni.  Other  philosophers  of  less  ecclesiastical 
tendencies  are  Alfonso  Testa,  Ausonio  Franohi 
(BonavinoX  and  Cario  Oattaneo.  The  Caloolo 
di  probdbiUtd  dei  aentimenti  umani  (1855)  of 
Mastriani  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  physiological 
basis  to  philosophy. — ^The  principal  historians 
of  Italian  literature  are  Tiraboschi  (l772-'83), 
Maffei  (2d  ed.  1884),  CimoreUi  (1845),  Emiliano 
Giudici  (1851),  Malpaoa  (1855),  Lombardi  (of 
the  18th  century,  1827~'80X  Ugoni  (of  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century,  185&-'9),  and 
Levati  (of  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century, 
1881). — ^For  Italian  art,  see  Musio,  Paiktiko, 
and  ScuLPTUBB. 

ITARD,  JfiAH  Mabis  Gaspjlbd,  a  French 
surgeon  and  philosopher,  born  in  Ondson  in 
1775,  died  in  Paris,  July  5, 1888.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  college  of  Kiez,  and  at  that  of  the 
Oratorians  at  Marseilles.  He  was  in  a  banking 
house  at  Marseilles,  but  at  the  age  of  18  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  revolutionary  committee  surgeon 
of  the  military  hospital  of  Toulon,  although  he 
had  never  read  a  medical  book  or  seen  a  sur- 


gical operatimL  He  devoted  faimeelf  tcstady 
with  ardor,  and  two  years  later  was  made  a  n^ 
geon  of  the  2d  chiss  at  the  ho^tai  of  Yal  de 
Grftce.  He  was  soon  ordered  to  a  distant  port; 
but  appreciating  the  advantages  of  a  resiaaiee 
in  the  capital,  he  resigned  and  remained  in 
Paris.  In  1799  he  was  appointed  physcisn  of 
tlie  institution  for  deaf  mutes,  where  he  became 
known  by  his  efforts  to  instract  a  yoong  naa 
found  wild  in  the  forests  of  Aveyron.  (See 
Idioot.)  In  1801  Itard  published  a  memoir 
giving  the  results  of  a  yearns  effort  in  instraet- 
ing  him,  and  in  1807  another  giving  the  fioil 
r^ults.  He  next  gave  his  attention  to  the  tnin- 
ing  of  deaf  mutes  in  articulation,  in  wfaicii  he 
succeeded  almost  as  well  as  Pereira.  In  18S1 
he  published  an  elaborate  work,  in  2  vds.  Sto, 
on  the  diseases  of  the  ear  and  of  the  sease  of 
hearing.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  pnemno- 
thorax  and  several  piq»as  in  the  ^Dictionaiy  of 
Medical  Sciences." 

ITASO A,  Lass  of,  a  small  body  of  water  in 
Minnesota,  on  the  N.  W.  border  of  Cass  oo^  be* 
ing  one  of  the  uppermost  of  the  multttade  of 
lakes  which  form  the  sources  of  the  Misossippi 
river.  It  lies  in  lat.  47''  10'  N.,  long.  95'  5i' 
yf^  near  the  summit  of  the  Hauteurs  de  Tenre, 
the  waterahed  between  the  Bed  river  of  the 
North  and  the  streams  flowing  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  1,575  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ees. 
It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  aairounded  bj 
hills,  and  its  shores  are  dad  with  pines.  It  was 
discovered  by  Schoolcraft,  July  18, 18S2.  The 
remotest  source  of  the  Mississii^i  is  a  small 
rivulet  rising  among  the  hiUs  a  few  miles  S.  of 
this  lake,  and  falling  into  it  after  forming  a 
number  of  little  basins.  The  stream  issues  from 
the  N.  end  of  the  lake  10  or  12  feet  wide,  and 
12  or  18  inches  deep. 

ITASOA,  a  N.  CO.  of  Minnesota,  bounded  N. 
by  Rainy  lake  and  Bainy  Lake  river,  separatioff 
it  ftom  British  America,  and  drained  }yf  seveni 
tributaries  of  that  stream,  and  by  the  Missis- 
sippi,  which  crosses  it  twice,  first  in  a  S.  £.  and 
then  in  a  8.  W.  direction ;  area,  about  7,500  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 97.  It  is  not  included  in  the 
territorial  census  of  1857.  Its  aorihce  is  on- 
even  and  diversified  by  many  small  Isikes.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  00  bushels  of  Indian 
com,  1,050  of  potatoes,  and  48  tons  of  hay. 

ITAWAMBA,  a  N.  K  ca  of  IGas^  bwderiog 
on  Alabama,  and  drained  by  Tombigbee  river; 
area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 18,628,  of  whom 
2,127  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  or  unddatisg 
surface,  almost  without  timbw.  The  soil  is  a , 
dark,  rich  loam,  containing  madi  Hme.    The 

Jtrodnctions  in  1850  were  588,507  budids  of 
ndtan  com,  105,692  of  sweet  potatoes,  473  Ib& 
of  rice,  and  6,519  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
9  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  46  churchea,  and  661 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  MobOe 
and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through  the  ooootj. 
Capital,  Fulton. 

ITOH,  or  SoABoa,  a  paraatio  disease  of  the 
skin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  true  cfaarso- 
ter  of  soabiea  was  known  among  the  aadeiit 
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Greelcs  and  Boaumi,  Imt  the  animal  was  gap- 
posed  to  be  a  loose.  Avenaoar  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury allnded  to  its  parasitic  natnre;  and  Aldro- 
vandos  in  the  17th  givee  a  good  description  of  the 
animal,  bnt  says  it  has  no  leas.  Moafet  at  the 
same  time  says  it  is  identical  with  the  mite  in- 
habiting dieese.  Oocasionally  after  this  we  find 
mention  of  this  parasite  in  the  writings  of  the 
great  medical  fathers^  bnt  it  was  generally  ibr^ 
gotten  when  the  grand  scientific  hoax  was  play* 
ed  in  1818  by  the  medical  student  Qalea  in  Paris, 
who  was  canning  enough  to  sobstitnte  a  cheese 
acams  concealed  beneiSui  his  nail,  and  thns  de* 
oeived  the  jndges  on  the  prize  offered  to  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  canse  of  this  disease.  The  Ooraican 
Benncci  finally  established  its  reality,  tanght  by 
the  old  women  of  his  birthplace,  and  Raspail 
pve  the  first  scientific  description  of  the  animal 
in  1889.  Bince  then  tiie  best  observers  of  its 
habits  have  been  Bonignignon,  Eichstedt,  Schin- 
zinger,  and  Hebra. — ^The  mtreopta  hamini$^  or 
acaruB  »eMei^  presents  8  forms.  The  matnre 
female  is  discernible  by  the  nnaided  eye,  as  a 
white  speck  |  of  a  line  long.  It  is  of  a  white 
color,  and  resembles  in  shape  a  tortoise  shell, 
with  an  arched  back  and  flat  belly.  On  the 
back  are  se^i  bristles  or  haira,  and  little  spines. 
The  skin  is  tough,  and  shows  irregular  trans- 
verse parallel  rings.  There  are  4  pairs  of  legs, 
two  of  which  are  situated  in  front,  and  project 
beyond  the  anterior,  the  others  beyond  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  body.  The  anterior  feet  are 
provided  with  sucking  disks,  and  with  hairs  or 
bristles  armed  at  their  extremities  with  minute 
claws.  The  head  is  bluntly  conical,  somewhat 
retractile,  and  situated  between  the  anterior 
feet.  The  month  consists  of  a  double  upper  and 
under  lip,  between  whidi  play  the  laws  armed 
with  teeth,  moving  in  a  horiaontal  direction  up 
and  down,  like  the  blades  of  soissoia  over  eacn 
other,  and  resembling  the  daws  of  a  lobster. 
Eyes  are  wanting.  The  male  is  only  half  the 
size  of  the  female^  and  only  recently  has  been 
known  and  figured.  In  structure  it  differs  but 
slightly  from  the  female ;  it  is  not  white  and 
shintnff  like  the  latter,  but  black  and  compress- 
ed. The  young,  when  first  hatched,  have  but  8 
pairs  of  legs,  and  in  them  no  distinotion  of  sex 
is  noticeable.  In  order  to  become  mature  they 
undergo  8  separate  stages  of  torpidity,  before 
each  of  which  the  body  is  fat  and  large  in  com- 
parison with  the  extremities.  During  these 
they  burrow  into  the  skin.  By  the  first  process 
they  acquire  the  wantine  pair  of  legs.  When  mar 
tnre  the  female  digs  a  shallow  burrow,  and  after 
Impregnation  ceases  to  creep  over  the  outer  skin, 
but  penetrates  deeper  and  deeper,  fonning  the 
long  holes  so  well  known.  The  male  never  en- 
ters these  true  burrows  whete  the  eggs  are  founds 
but  digs  himsdf  a  shallow  cell,  or  seeks  new 
fields  for  his  rambles.  The  female  as  she  goes 
on  her  oblique  and  downward  course  leaves  be* 
hind  her  each  day  a  new-laid  egg  and  fiscal  mat- 
ter. After  14  eggs  are  thus  deposited,  the  larva 
of  the  first  becomes  mature,  and  emerges  from 
its  birthplace  to  go  through  the  proeess  above 


deMribed,  leaving  behind  it  its  broken  shell.  All 
stages  of  development  may  be  seen  in  these 
burrows,  from  the  amorphous  form  in  which 
the  ms  are  deposited  to  the  perfect  young,  be- 
fore they  break  their  prison  walls.  The  mother 
never  leaves  her  hole,  and  sometimes  wanders 
along  for  4  inches  beneath  the  surface ;  60  eggs 
and  broken  shells  are  sometimes  counted  in  eudi 
burrows.  The  whole  time  required  for  the 
young  to  reach  maturity  after  impregnation  is 
estimated  at  6  weeks. — ^Infection  is  produced 
by  the  transfer  of  males  and  young  from  one 
host  to  another.  The  ioreoptM  loves  warmth, 
and  on  this  account  has  been  called  a  nocturnal 
animal,  though  improperly,  for  its  wanderings 
are  caused  by  the  warmth  imparted  to  the  body 
of*  its  host  by  lying  in  a  warm  bed,  by  sleeping 
with  another,  or  by  dancing  in  the  evening ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  tiiey  are  conveyed  from  one  per- 
son to  another.  It  may  happen  that  the  female 
may  be  scratched  out  of  her  burrow,  and  thus 
bo  transplanted  to  another  part  of  the  same,  or 
to  the  body  of  another  host  Scabies  is  seldom 
if  ever  caught  by  handling  patients,  however 
freely  this  may  be  done,  from  the  fact  that  such 
examinations  take  place  in  cool  rooms,  when 
the  parasites  are  ouiet.  Their  favorite  lurking 
places  are  the  tenaer  skin  between  the  fingers, 
and  folds  of  the  axillie ;  and  on  infants  we  find 
them  distributed  over  the  whole  surfiftce  of  the 
body.  They  have  been  cultivated  also  on  the 
face  and  scalp,  and  may  inhabit  any  part  of  the 
body.  In  persons  who  snffer  from  cold  hands 
and  feet  we  often  find  these  parts  entirely  free 
from  them,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  may  be 
covered  with  the  ^uption ;  and  the  same  love 
of  heat  18  exemplified  by  the  immediate  relief 
which  a  patient,  wrought  up  to  frenzy  bv  the 
itohing  of  a  gweral  scabies  at  night,  finds  by 
Jumping  out  of  bed  into  the  cold  atmosphere 
of  wmter.  In  order  to  bore  through  the  epider- 
mis, beneath  which  it  seldom  penetrates,  the 
acarus  supports  itself  on  its  anterior  end  by 
means  of  its  hinder  legs,  and  works  away  with 
its  lobster-like  dawa  It  takes  generally  20  or 
80  niiinutes  to  penetrate  the  outer  layer,  bnt 
when  this  has  been  pierced  the  progress  is  more 
rapid.  The  poorer  in  nutriment  they  find  the 
efddermis  the  deeper  they  penetrate^  and  the 
greater  Is  the  exudation,  which  lifts  up  the  ani- 
mal, and  causes  the  white  color  of  the  burrow. 
The  young  brood  seems  to  require  the  tender 
and  lost  formed  epidermal  layers  for  its  food, 
and  therefore  bores  farther  and  causes  more 
itohing.  The  long  burrows  of  the  females,  which 
cause  the  real  disease,  run  on  irregular  course, 
and  become  smaller  by  age  as  the  exudation  ia 
absorbed.  The  entrances  generally  remain  open 
for  the  exit  of  tiie  young,  and  admission  of  air. 
The  8d  or  4th  week  after  inoculation  a  papular 
erupti<m  appears;  subseqnentiy  excoriations^ 
vesicles,  pustules,  and  deposition  of  pigment 
show  themselves,  which  are  merely  the  results 
of  scratching,  and  liave  no  other  connection 
with  the  parasite  than  that  they  are  caused  by 
the  itdbing  which  the  animal  excitea.    The  same 
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remits  predaely  woold  follow  tho  tame  aaaoant 
of  Boratching  from  any  other  caose. — A  pecaliar 
form,  known  aa  the  Norway  itch,  oonsists  of 
huge  oonical  omsta  rained  on  the  snr&oe  of  the 
skin.    This  variety  affects  even  the  face  and 
nails.    Its  common  occurrence  in  Norway  and 
rarity  elsewhere,  only  half  a  dozen  cases  having 
been  observed  in  other  countries,  has  led  to  the 
supposition  that  the  disease  is  owing  to  some 
other  acaros;  bat  Hebra  has  shown  that  the 
crusts '  consist  of  dried  epithelium  and  dead 
ncari,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  they  have 
been  found  present  the  live  animals  were  iden- 
tical with  the  ordinary  iareopte$.    This  variety 
leads  often  to  serious  complications,  as  immo- 
bility and  great  swelling  of  the  limbs.    Some- 
times a  circumscribed  part  of  the  body  is  thus 
affected,  while  elsewhere  it  presents  the  usnal 
appearances  of  itch.  No  satisfactory  explanation 
has  yet  been  ofiered  of  its  cause,  but  it  yields 
to  treatment  as  well  as  the  simple  sort — ^Scabies 
is  found  all  over  the  world.   In  Germany,  where 
the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  and  its  atten- 
dant wanderings  through  the  land  is  kept  up, 
and  where  barracks  are  filled  with  dirty  sol- 
diery, the  disease  is  borne  from  one  part  of  the 
land  to  another,  and  thus  never  dies  out.    With 
us  it  is  now  comparativelv  rare,  though  it  occa- 
sionally ^uns  through  asylums  and  schools,  and 
thus  finds  its  way  into  good  society.    As  to 
treatment,  the  chief  indication  is  of  course  to 
destroy  the  parasite  and  its  eggs.    Little  can  be 
said  here  alx)ut  the  many  plans  of  the  present 
dermatologists ;  and  it  \a  almost  unnecessary  to 
say  that  the  use  of  internal  remedies  is  absurd. 
Several  methods   have   been   advised,  called 
**  quick  cures,*'  which  require  but  a  few  hours 
for  their  application ;  but  in  many  cases  they 
fail,  and  pnxluoe  an  artificial  inflammation  of 
the  skin.    Of  course,  if  any  animal  or  a  single 
egg  remain,  the  disease  is  not  cured.    Hundr^ 
of  remedies  are  advised,  but  the  essentia]  agent 
in  its  treatment  is  sulphur.    This,  in  the  form 
of  lotions  or  ointment,  and  combined  with  ihe 
proper  use  of  baths  and  potash  soaps  to  soften 
the  skin,  will  almost  always  cure  in  2  or  3 
days.    But  aftw  the  death  of  the  animals  and 
their  embryos,  much  may  still  remain  to  be  done 
to  remove  the  eczema,  pilules,  and  pustules 
they  have  indirectly  caused,  and  which  are  to 
be  treated  as  simple  cases  of  the  same  diseases. 
ITHAOA  a  village  and  the  capital  of  Tomp- 
kins CO.,  N.  v.,  situated  on  both  sides  of  Oay  uga 
inlet,  1^  m.  from  the  head  or  S.  end  of  Oayuga 
lake,  and  163  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Albany ;  pop. 
in  1855,  4,908;  pop.  of  the  township,  wnich 
bears  the  same  name,  7,158.     The  village  is 
built  partly  on  a  fine  plain,  pardv  on  the  slope 
of  a  range  of  hills  which  bound  it  on  aU  sides 
except  the  N.    It  is  a  place  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity and  an  entrepot  for  the  transshipment  of 
Scranton  and  Lackawanna  coal  brought  by  the 
Oayuga  and  Susauehanna  railroad,  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad, 
whOe  by  means  of  a  daily  line  of  steamboats  on 
the  lake  between  Ithaca  and  Oayuga  bridge^  it 


is  oonaeeted  with  the  New  Totk  central  nihtMi 
It  is  also  largely  interested  in  the  trade  by  cuuL 
The  quantity  <n  coal  shipped  here  is  about  90^- 

000  tons  a  year.  The  township  contains  6  flinr 
mills,  2  ]Miper  mills,  2  breweries,  1  oil  mill,  4 
plaster  milk,  2  tanneries,  1  manufiictozy  of  kad 
pipe,  1  of  rakes,  1  of  oil  doth,  2  oi  sewiog  dlk, 

1  of  coUars,  neck  ties,  &o.,  and  4  of  carriages,  6 
boat  yards,  7  saw  mills,  and  4  furnaces  and  ma- 
chine shops.  It  hss  9  churches  (1  Baptist,  1 
Oongregational,  1  Episcopal,  8  Methodirt,  1  Pres- 
byterian, 1  Eeformed  Dutcl^  and  1  Roman  Cath- 
olic), an  academy,  excellent  public  6choQla,4 
printing  offices,  and  2  banks.  The  court  honse, 
gaol,  and  derk^s  office  are  fine  brick  or  stooe 
buildings.  There  are  10  or  12  beantlM  cas- 
cades in  or  near  the  village. 

ITHAOA  (mod.  Gr.  Thsaht^  the  6th  insiB 
of  the  Ionian  islands  in  the  MedUerranean,  2  n. 
£.  from  Oephalonia  and  17  m.  W.  from  the 
mainland  of  Greece;  length  15  m.,  greats 
breadth,  4  m. ;  area,  44  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 
11,848.  It  is  nearly  divided  in  two  by  the 
deep  harbor  of  Porto  Molo  on  the  E.  coast. 
There  is  another  bay  of  lesser  dimennoDs  on 
the  N.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  a  limestooe 
range,  with  many  craggy  peaks,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  iuimd.  The  sdl  is  light 
and  shallow,  but  nearly  i  of  the  surface  is  m- 
tivated,  and  yields  grain,  currants,  and  oli?e8, 
which  with  good  wine  and  honey  are  the  prio* 
oipal  agricultural  products.  The  people  bov- 
ever  are  mainly  engaged  in  maritime  tncle. 
The  climate  is  noted  for  its  salubrity.  The  cap- 
ital and  chief  port  is  Yathi,  built  on  a  harbor  of 
the  Porto  Molo.  Ithaca  is  oommonly  beliered 
to  be  the  island  of  that  name  celebrated  in  the 
Homeric  poems  as  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses.  Os 
the  sides  and  summit  of  Mount  ^to,  at  the  foot 
of  Porto  Molo,  are  some  Oyddpean  ruins  which 
the  islanders  call  the  Oastle  of  Ulysses.  At  the 
foot  of  a  white  cliff;  on  the  8.  £.  coast  of  the  isl- 
and, there  is  a  beautiful  perennial  q^ring,  tradi- 
tionally identified  with  the  famous  fountain  of 
Arethusa,  and  it  iscurrently  bdieved that tbe pre- 
cipice is  the  one  to  which  the  poet  refers  wbea 
he  represents  Ulysses  as  challenging  Eonueu 
"to  throw  him  over  the  great  rock  '^  if  he  does 
not  speak  truth.  A  coll^on  of  ruins  nesr  the 
village  of  £xoge  is  popuhirly  called  the  ^School 
of  Homer." 

ITURBIDE,  Auousmr  dk,  emperor  of  Mexi- 
co, born  in  Valladolid  de  Michoacan  in  1784 
(though  another  account  saya  1790),  executed 
in  Padilla,  July  19, 182i.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
native  of  Pampeluna,  in  Spain,  who  had  settled 
in  Mexico.  He  entered  the  militia  of  hia  native 
province  at  an  early  age,  and  served  vitlMSt 
pay.  In  1810  he  became  a  lieutensnt  in  tbe 
regular  army,  at  a  time  when  his  regiment  was 
in  active  service  against  his  insui^ent  constz;- 
men.  His  activity,  energy,  and  bravery,  bot 
particularly  the  share  he  had  in  suppressing  the 
msurrection  of  Morales,  led  to  his  promotioD. 
In  1810  the  revolution  projected  byDonMigael 
Hidalgo^  curate  of  Doleresi  broke  out^  and  &a^ 
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bide  was  tendered  the  rank  of  lieutenant-gen- 
eral by  the  insnrgenta,  bat  refoaed  it.  He  ex- 
erted himself  in  pntting  down  the  rising,  and 
in  reward  was  made  commander  of  the  prov- 
inoes  of  Qnanajnato  and  Valladolid,  as  well  as 
of  the  army  of  the  north.  Aboat  this  time  he 
was  accused  by  some  of  the  royalists  of  want 
of  fidelity  to  the  cause  in  which  the  army  was 
engaged.  He  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  by 
the  viceroys  OaDeJa  and  Apodaca,  but  becomii^f 
disgusted  with  the  sendee,  he  withdrew  to  his 
plantation.  Subsequently  he  accepted  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  destined  to  the  south,  and 
marched  to  Acapulco  in  the  latter  part  of  1819. 
There  he  matured  a  plan,  the  professed  object 
of  which  was  the  emancipation  of  Mexico  mm 
the  yoke  cf  Spain,  the  independence  of  the 
country,  and  the  extension  of  freedom  to  all 
orders  of  people.  It  has  been  known  as  the 
'^Iguala  plan,^'  as  it  was  first  promulgated  to 
the  army  then  under  his  command  at  Iguala 
(Feb.  24,  1821).  The  plan  proposed  was  en- 
tirely successful.  **  Without  bloodshed,  confla- 
grations, robberies,  or  depredations,^'  writes  its 
author,  in  his  political  life  by  himself^  ^*  nay, 
without  even  a  misfortune,  a  single  sigh  or  a 
tear,  my  country  was  rendered  happy,  and,  from 
a  colony,  transformed  into  a  great  and  indepen- 
dent empire.''  The  Europeans  who  desired  to 
follow  the  fate  of  the  country  retained  the 
situations  they  held.  The  public  frinctionaries 
who  wished  to  withdraw  received  a  fourth  part 
of  their  pay ;  and  the  military  who  left  the 
country  had  the'ir  expenses  paid  as  fiir  as  Ha- 
vana. This  generosity  of  Iturbide  led  many  to 
think  that  he  was  acting  in  concert  with  the 
royal  troops.  He  now  continued  his  march  to 
Queretaro,  and  was  soon  Joined  by  Guadalupe 
Victoria,  the  most  devoted  of  the  friends  of 
liberty.  Meantime  the  viceroy-^neral,  Don 
Juan  O'Donqfu,  arrived  fttmi  Spain^  and,  finding 
the  whole  country  virtually  with  Iturbide,  eon- 
eluded  a  treaty  with  him  at  Cordova,  Aug.  84. 
1821.  aocedhig  to  the  provisions  of  the  plan  of 
Ignala,  which  was  immediately  forwaraed  to 
^rtlinand  VII.  The  treaty  of  Oordova  opened 
the  gates  of  the  eapital  as  well  as  the  road  to 
power  to  Iturbide.  On  Sept.  27  he  entered  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Junta 
of  government  spoken  of  in  the  Iguala  plan  was 
formed,  and  he  entered  on  his  official  duties. 
He  is  charged  with  having  established  a  re- 
gency consisting  of  members  nominated  bv  him- 
self, and  wholly  under  his  control ;  but  though 
aeleoted  bv  him,  he  states  that  the  choice  was 
not  according  to  his  own  will,  as  he  '*  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  that  all  of  them  should  be 
taken  from  among  those  men  of  all  parties  who 
enjoyed  the  best  reputation;  the  only  means 
under  the  circumstances  of  oonsultiuff  the 
wishes  of  the  people."    The  new  assembly  be- 

Cto  exercise  its  ftmctions,  when  Iturbide 
id  that  he  had  divested  hhnself  of  certain 
powers  without  which  he  could  not  control  it. 
Then  it  was  that  he  saw,  as  he  says,  *'the 
amount  of  the  saerifices'*  he  had  made.    He 


^  lamented  the  &te"  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
believed  it  was  optional  with  him  to  resume  and 
concentrate  in  his  own  hands  the  supreme  com- 
mand. The  republican  party  soon  discovered 
the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  the  congress  made 
various  attempts  to  diminish  his  power.  Two 
parties  now  arose,  which  were  afterward  known 
as  republicans  and  Bourbonists,  both  of  which 
were  opposed  to  Iturbide.  The  former,  he 
declares,  were  his  enemies  because  they  were 
convinced  that  they  could  never  be  able  to  in- 
duce him  to  contribute  to  the  establishment  of, 
a  government  to  suit  the  Mexicans ;  and  the 
latter,  because  the  Spanish  government  had  dis- 
avowed the  conduct  of  Gen.  O^Donoju,  thereby 
leaving  the  treaty  of  Oordova  without  effect. 
The  first  duty  of  the  congress,  after  its  instal- 
lation, was  to  draw  up  a  convocatory  address 
for  the  assembling  of  the  congress  intended  to 
(^ve  a  constitution  to  the  state.  It  perform- 
ed its  duty,  but  disappointed  Iturbide,  who 
declared  that  the  representation  was  un&irly 
distributed.  The  elections,  however,  took  place, 
and  the  new  congress  met;  but  though  it  ex- 
isted 8  months,  its  avowed  object,  that  of  fram- 
ing a  constitution,  was  not  accomplished,  nor 
was  any  other  measure  of  consequence  enacted. 
*^The  public  treasurv  was  exhausted,  and  noth- 
ing was  left  to  pay  the  army  or  the  public  fnnc- 
tionaries.  There  was  no  establishea  system  for 
the  finances,  as  the  one  in  force  during  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  government  was  abolished,  and 

no  other  established  in  fts  place The 

administration  of  justice  was  abandoned,  the 
tribnnalsand  their  dependencies  were  in  a  state 
of  dissolution,  and  yet  no  measure  on  tliis  sub- 
ject did  the  congress  enact  In  a  word,  the 
country  required  aid  in  every  respect;  but  the 
legislature  did  nothinff  efficient  for  the  new- 
bom  empire Not  even  a  set  of  by-laws 

for  their  own  regulation  did  the  congress  draw 
up."  Toward  April,  1822,  symptoms  of  an  ap- 
proaching anarchy  were  apparent.  Gongress 
dismissed  8  of  the  4  regents,  and  declared  that 
the  coomiand  of  the  army  was  incompatible 
with  the  duties  -of  a  member  of  the  executive 
power.  This  was  a  blow  directly  aimed  at 
Iturbide ;  but  the  commander-in-chief;  having 
bayonets  at  his  disposal,  kept  the  congress  in 
check.  On  the  nisht  of  May  18  the  people 
and  garrison  of  Mexico  simultaneously  pro- 
claimed him  emperor.  "  *  Long  live  Augnstin 
I.,'  was  the  universal  cry,"  says  the  emperor, 
^^that  astonished  and  appalled  me."  Iturbide 
drew  up  a  proclamation,  which  was  circulated 
the  following  morning,  wherein  he  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  convening  the  regency,  assem- 
bling the  generals  and  chief  militaiy  officers,  for- 
warding an  official  notice  to  the  president  of  the 
congress,  and  demanding  of  him  to  give  orders 
for  an  extraordinary  meeting.  The  regency  and 
the  army  gave  in  their  adhesion,  and  when  the 
matter  was  laid  before  the  congress  Iturbide 
received  the  votes  of  74  out  of  94  deputies  pres- 
ent. The  total  number  entitled  to  seats  was 
172.    Ebortly  afterward,  the  congress  declared 
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the  erown  hereditary  in  the  ftmUy  of  ItorUde, 
gave  to  his  sods  and  father  the  title  of  prineei| 
settled  npon  him  a  yearly  allowanoe  of  |1,6(X>,» 
000,  and  establLshed  an  order  of  knighthood 
called  the  order  of  Gnadalupe.  The  action  of 
the  congress  seemed  to  give  general  satisfac- 
tion in  the  provinces;  and  there  appeared  a 
prospect  that  the  political  oonynlsions  -which 
nad  so  long  agitatea  the  conntry  would  be  ter> 
minated  by  wis  new  nnion  nnder  an  indepen- 
dent sovereign.  Bnt  the  emperor  was  not  able 
long  to  maintain  his  authority  against  public 
mistrust,  and  the  conflicting  claims  of  rivid 
chiefik  On  Aug.  26  he  caused  tiie  arrest  of 
some  of  the  deputies  who  had  been  holding 
clandestine  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  plotting 
against  the  government  This  involved  a  quar- 
rSi  with  the  congress,  and  on  Oct.  80  he  dis- 
solved that  body,  and  established  a  Junta  of  41^ 
of  the  former  members,  who  were  to  exerciBe 
le^ishitive  functions  in  urgent  cases.  iSranquilltty 
h&ng  thus  in  a  measure  restored,  the  emperor 
turned  his  attention  to  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de 
mioa,  the  only  point  still  occupied  by  the  Span* 
iards,  while  Gen.  Santa  Anna  was  in  command 
of  the  force  at  Vera  Cruz.  Complaints  having 
been  made  against  this  officer,  the  emperor  de- 
termined to  relieve  him  of  his  place  and  call 
him  to  his  court  or  council.  Santa  Anna  took 
offence  at  his  removal,  aroused  the  people  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and  proclaimed  a  republic.  He  was, 
however,  defeated  in  his  attempts  to  bring 
other  cities  and  provinces  over  to  his  cause, 
and  took  refuge  again  in  Vera  Oruz.  Here  he 
was  besieged  by  Gen.  Echavarri;  but  after  a 
brief  delay,  with  a' few  skirmishes,  the  besiegers 
and  besieged  formed  a  union,  known  as  the 
convention  of  Casa  Mata,  for  the  purpose  of  re« 
establishing  the  congress  which  had  been  dis- 
solved by  Itnrbide.  This  act  was  signed  Feb. 
2, 1828.  Defection  now  became  general  among 
the  officers  of  the  army  and  in  the  provinces,  so 
that  Iturbide,  finding  his  cause  hopeless,  hastened 
to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  caDed  together 
the  congress,  and  tendered  his  reagnation  of 
the  crown,  March  20,  1828.  At  the  same  time 
he  requested  permission  to  leave  the  country, 
which  was  granted  him,  together  with  a  yearly 
pension  of  $25,000.  A  stipuhition  was  con- 
nected with  this  pension,  that  he  should  for 
ever  reside  abroad,  and  in  case  of  his  death 
proviMon  was  made  for  his  family.  He  proceed- 
ed to  the  coast  and  embarked,  May  11, 1828,  for 
Leghorn,  where  he  resided  several  months,  and 
where  he  wrote  his  ^^  Statement,'^  from  which 
many  of  the  &ct8  regarding  himself  in  this  ar- 
ticle are  taken.  From  Italy  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  on  May  11, 1824,  embarked  for  Mexico 
once  more  with  a  view  to  recover  his  lost  em- 
pire, landing  in  disguise  near  the  port  of  Soto 
la  Marina,  July  14.  The  Mexican  government 
had  been  apprised  of  his  leaving  Itdy,  and  sus- 
pecting his  intention,  passed  a  decree,  bearing 
date  AprU  28, 1824,  proscribing  him  as  a  trai- 
tor, and  declaring  that  the  mere  fact  of  his 
boding  in  the  country  should  render  him  a 


pnbllo  enemy.  The  ex-emperor  was  aecooh 
panied  by  a  Pole  named  Beneski,  who  applkd 
to  Gen.  Garsa,  the  commander  of  the  pronooe 
of  TamauMpas,  for  pasRK>rtB,  pretendiDg  tint 
they  were  fbr  persons  who  had  visited  Meseo 
on  a  mining  speculation.  Gam  granted  a  pes- 
port  to  Beneski,  but  desired  to  see  his  ooDh 
panion  before  granting  another.  Afrsid  to 
show  themselves,  they  set  out  for  the  iBterior 
with  two  others ;  which  fiict  being  made  Imovn 
to  the  general,  he  had  the  whole  party  brought 
back,  when  he  immediately  recognized  Itnr- 
bide. Gam  lost  no  time  in  condactiiig  his 
prisoner  to  Piidilla,  and  sent  to  the  pioTindii 
legislature  for  instructions.  He  was  ordered  to 
put  in  execution  forthwith  the  decree  of  «»• 
gress  of  April  88,  by  causing  Iturbide  to  be 
shot.  Iturbide  in  vain  solicited  a  reprim 
until  the  general  government  could  be  infonned 
of  his  situation,  ud  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 
cide upon  his  case.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, having  confeswd  himself,  he  wns  con- 
ducted to  the  place  of  execution.  He  msde  i 
short  address  to  the  assembled  people,  prote^ 
ing  his  innocence  of  any  treasonable  purpose, 
exhorting  them  to  observe  the  duties  of  patriot- 
tem,  religion,  and  civil  subordination,  aod  it 
daring  that  he  purdoned  his  enemies.  He  ins 
killed  at  the  first  fire.  While  these  events  iren 
passing,  the  wife  of  Iturbide  and  two  of  their 
children,  who  had  accompanied  him,  had  landed 
at  Soto  la  Marina.  They  brought  with  then 
proclamations  and  other  papers  intended  to  aid 
the  design  of  the  ex-emperor,  together  with  his 
imperiaimantle and  other  insignia.  As  800d is 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  learnt  what  hadtrur 
pired,  he  cut  his  cables  and  put  to  sea,  leaviog 
these  i>eople  at  the  mercy  of  the  Mexicans.  The 
conduct  of  the  government  toward  the  unfortn- 
nate  family  was  just  and  liberal  They  eootin- 
ued  to  the  widow  the  pensflon  promised  the 
family  at  the  time  of  Iturbide's  abdication,  odIt 
annexing  the  condition  that  she  shooM  reside 
either  in  Colombia  or  the  United  States.  She 
chose  the  latter,  and  has  rince  resided  in  Flub* 
delphia,  where  her  children  were  educated 
Daring  the  last  10  years,  two  at  least  of  h& 
sons  have  returned  to  Mexico,  where  they  veit 
appointed  to  places  of  trust  by  the  goremmeot 

ITZ A,  Laxx  or.    Bee  GvAmcALA. 

ITZAES,  a  powerfol  Indian  famfly  of  Geo- 
tral  America,  who  were  found  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  establislied  on  the  islands  in 
shores  of  Lake  Itsa,  in  what  is  now  the  <& 
trict  of  Peten,  Guatemala.  They  spoke  a  dit* 
lect  of  the  same  language  with  the  Mayas  of 
Yucatan,  with  whom  they  seem  to  have  been 
closely  affiliated.  Tradition  reports  that  irhea 
the  feudal  monarohy  of  Yucatan  suffered  a  S^ 
ruption  in  1420,  in  consequence  of  a  coalito  « 
rebel  chiei^  one  of  the  powerfbl  eaneh  or  princtf 
migrated  to  the  southward  with  his  foUover^ 
and  after  many  wanderings  fixed  his  seat  on  the 
island  of  Tayasal,  in  the  lake  of  Ghnltaiia,  ncv 
Lake  Itza.  Here  he  built  a  oonsidenkble  dtr, 
and  his  followers  increased  so  rapidly  that,  a^ 
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eor^ag  to  the  obroniclen,  ih«y  nnmboMd  85,- 
000  souls  on  the  i^kod,  beside  a  large  popnli^ 
tion  scattered  through  the  a^iacent  ooontiy. 
Cortes  reached  the  retreat  of  the  Itzaes  in  his 
fomoos  march  from  Mexico  into  Honduras  in 
1525,  and  has  left  us  an  account  of  their  chief 
and  his  island  capital.  He  received  the  Span- 
iards kindly,  and  elevated  a  lamed  horse  which 
Cortes  left  with  him  to  the  rank  of  a  god.  Its 
image,  cut  in  stone,  was  found  in  the  temples  of 
Tayasal,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  1698.  Their 
country  bemg  destitute  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  remote  from  the  sea,  the  Itzaes  were  suf- 
fered to  retain  their  independence  and  isolation 
for  a  long  period  after  the  entire  subjugation  of 
the  principal  provinces  of  Central  America  and 
Yucatan.  But  toward  the  middle  of  the  17th 
oentury  various  attempts  were  made  to  reduce 
them,  all  of  which  they  successfully  resisted, 
driving  hack  their  invaders  in  disaster.  By  a 
combined  attack  of  the  forces  of  Guatemala  and 
Yucatan,  under  the  command  of  Don  Manuel 
de  Ursua,  governor  of  the  latter  province,  in 
1698,  they  were  finally  compelled  to  succumb  to 
the  Spanish  arms.  The  whole  army,  says  the 
chronicler  Villagutierre,  was  employed  during 
a  whole  day  in  destroying  the  temples  of  the 
capital  alone.  Many  of  the  Itzaes  now  aban- 
doned the  country,  and  took  refuge  among  the 
still  nnconquered  tribes  and  remnants  oi  tribes 
to  the  eastward,  but  a  considerable  number  re* 
main  among  the  seats  of  their  ancestors.  They 
aro  nominally  under  the  government  of  Guate* 
mala,  and  are  understood  to  recognize  the  Catho- 
lic faith ;  but  in  fact  their  condition,  habits,  and 
practices  are  not  greatly  changed  from  the  time 
of  their  reduction  in  1698. 

IVAN  (CzABs).    See  Russia. 

IVES,  Lbvi  Silliman,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churoh  in 
Korth  Carolina,  bom  in  Meriden,  Kew  Haven 
CO.,  Conn.,  Sept.  16, 1797.  He  was  brought  up 
on  a  farm  in  Turin,  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.,  to  which 
his  fatiier  had  removed.  When  15  years  old 
he  was  sent  to  the  academy  at  Lowville.  His 
studies  here  were  interrupted  nearly  a  year  by 
his  service  in  the  war  with  England,  under  Gen. 
Pike.  He  entered  Hamilton  college  in  the 
summer  of  1816,  and  began  a  course  <^  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry,  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
which  he  had  joined  in  very  early  life.  His 
diligence  in  study  injured  hb  health,  and  he 
left  college  before  the  close  of  his  senior  year. 
About  tills  time  he  was  led  to  new  views  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  in 
1819  he  joined  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 
He  went  to  New  York  at  the  instance  of  Bishop 
Hobart  (whose  daughter  Rebecca  he  married  in 
1825),  studied  theology  under  his  direction, 
and  received  deacon^s  orders  at  his  hands  in 
Aug.  1823.  His  first  services  were  rendered 
at  Batavia,  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y.,  then  a  mission- 
ary station.  Thence  he  went  the  next  year  to 
the  charge  of  Trinity  churoh,  Philadelphia,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  White. 
In  1827  he  to^k  charge  of  Christ  ohoreh^  Laa« 


caster,  Penn.;  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  became 

the  assistant  minister  of  Christ  church,  New 
York ;  and  about  6  months  after  was  made  the 
rector  of  St  Luke's  churoh  in  the  same  city. 
He  served  in  this  pkce  till  Sept.  1881,  when  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  North  Carolina.  He 
was  a  very  able  preacher,  and  administered  the 
affiurs  of  his  diocese  with  much  skill  and  judg- 
ment, winning  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  affeo- 
tion  of  his  clergy.  To  promote  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  churoh,  he  established  an  insti* 
tution  at  Valle  Crncis,  among  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  which  finally  exposed  him  to 
great  pecuniary  loss.  Soon  i&ter  his  settiement 
in  his  diocese  he  manifested  a  deep  sympathy 
with  the  efforts  then  in  progress  for  the  re- 
ligious training  of  the  slaves,  and  propared  a 
catechism  adfq>ted  to  their  comprehension  and 
spiritual  wants,  which  was  successfully  intro* 
duced  under  his  own  supervision  among  the 
slaves  on  some  of  the  large  plantations.  Bedde 
various  changes  to  the  clergy,  and  a  number  of 
occasional  sermons,  he  published  a  volume  of 
discourses  on  the  ^^  Aposties^  Doctrine  and  Fel- 
lowship," and  another  on  the  *^  Obedience  of 
Faith"  (New  York,  1849).  Dunns  the  excite- 
ment in  theEpiscooal  churoh  caused  by  the  Ox- 
ford tracts,  he  sided  strongly  with  the  tractarian 
movement.  Though  his  diocese  was  eminenUy 
high  churoh,  his  language  and  acts  touching  this 
movement  excited  distrust,  and  the  result  was 
alienation.  His  mind  had  long  unconsciously 
been  tending  to  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  the 
questions  under  discussion,  and  at  length  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope.  In  Dec.  1862.  he  visited  Borne,  and  was 
thero  admitted  into  the  Roman  Catholic  churoh. 
Soon  after  he  publidied  a  volume  in  vindication 
of  his  change  of  faith,  entitled  ''The  Trials  of 
a  Mind  in  its  Progress  to  Catholicism"  (London 
and  Boston,  1854).  Since  his  return  to  Ameri- 
ca he  has  been  employed  as  professor  of  rhet- 
oric in  St  Joseph's  theological  seminanr  at 
Fordham,  and  as  lecturor  on  rhetoric  and  tiie 
English  language  in  the  convents  of  the  sacred 
heart  and  we  sisters  of  charity.  He  has  also 
served  as  an  active  president  of  a  conferonce  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  occasionally  as  a  pub- 
lic lecturer  in  some  of  our  laige  cities. 

IVORY  (Lat.  sbur;  Fr.  ««om),  a  compact 
aubstance,  intermediate  in  character  between 
bone  and  horn,  composing  the  tusks  and  teeth 
of  various  animals,  and  admirably  adapted,  b^ 
its  dose  texture,  puro  whiteness,  and  suscepti- 
bility of  receiving  a  high  polish,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  a  great  variety  of  articles  of  orna- 
ment and  use.  The  tusks  of  the  elephant  aro 
the  principal  source  of  the  article,  and  furnish 
that  variety,  most  employed,  which  displays  in 
its  cross  section  peculiar  sets  of  curved  linesi 
crossing  each  other  under  small  angles.  This 
appearance  being  objectionable  for  some  uses, 
as  for  artifioiid  teetb,  dentists,  while  organio 
substances  wero  i4>plied  to  this  use,  employed 
the  harder  and  more  compact  teeth  of  the  hip- 
popotamus, first  removing  the  thick  enamel 
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that  eovera  them,  and  which  Si  lo  hiid  as  to  re- 
sist steel  tools.  Other  Tarieties  of  irorj,  gener- 
aSij  inferior  in  qnality  to  tiiat  fliniished  by  the 
elephant,  are  obtained  from  the  teeth  and  tusks 
of  the  walmSy  narwhal,  and  some  other  lafige 
animals,  as  also  ftom  the  mastieadnff  teeth  of 
the  spermaceti  whale.  A  remarkable  sonroe 
of  ivory,  which  has  long  supplied  the  Russian 
markets,  is  the  vast  coUectioD  of  bones  and  tosks 
of  extinct  species  of  mammoths  and  elephants 
fonnd  in  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  northern 
Siberia.  This  fossil  ivory  is  of  simihur  quality 
to  that  of  living  animals,  and  for  many  years  ft 
1ms  been  extennvely  employed  not  only  in  Rus- 
sia, but  in  the  different  continental  countries  of 
Europe.  Holtzapffl»lq)eaks  of  having  seen  some 
of  these  tusks  which  were  10  feet  lonff,  and 
weighed  186  lbs.  each.  They  were  solid  from 
the  tips  to  within  6  inches  of  we  larger  end,  and 
the  ivory  was  of  fine  grain  and  sound  texture. — 
In  commerce  the  tusks  of  ivory  are  commonly 
known  as  teeth.  Those  of  the  finest  and  most 
transparent  qnality  are  priudpally  obtained 
fh>m  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  within  10  degrees 
of  the  equator.  The  £.  coast  furnishes  excel- 
lent white  ivory,  which  is  mostly  taken  to 
Bombay.  Small  quantities  only  are  obtained  at 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  From  Calcutta,  Ma- 
dras, Smgapore,  and  tne  various  other  ports  of 
die  East  Indies,  are  shipped  the  tusks  of  the 
Amatic  elephants.  Those  of  Shigapore  and 
Oeylon  are  described  as  of  fine  grain,  with  a 
pearly  bluish  appearance,  and  seldom  large.  The 
tusks  are  of  all  sizes,  ttom  a  few  ounces  in 
weight  to  more  than  160  lbs.  each ;  the  aver- 
age size  is  much  leas  than  formeriv,  and  is  reck- 
oned at  only  about  0  lbs.  each.  At  this  rate  it 
Ib  estimated  that  more  than  28,000  elephants 
must  be  annually  destroyed  to  frimish  the  ivoir 
required  by  the  cudery  establishments  of  Shef- 
field alone;  and  it  is  a  constant  wonder  that 
the  supplies  do  not  diminish  from  the  enormous 
demands  of  this  and  other  markets.  The  qnali- 
des  of  the  ivory  differ  gready  according  to  the 
countries  from  which  it  is  obtained,  and  per- 
sons much  accustomed  to  inspect  it  can  gener- 
allv  tell  its  source  from  its  appearance.  The 
African  is  the  most  transparent,  susceptible  of 
the  highest  polish,  and  most  free  from  cracks, 
which  are  a  common  defect  of  the  Asiatic.  The 
latter  is  of  a  dead  white  color  within,  but  more 
disposed  to  become  yellow  by  age  than  the 
African.  The  best  tusks  are  nearly  straight, 
and  in  section  nearly  circular.  One  of  the 
laraest  size  has  been  found  to  measure  8^ 
inches  on  its  longer,  and  7  inches  on  its  shorter 
diameter.  They  are  hollow  fi>r  about  half  their 
lenffth,  and  a  line  is  traced  ftt>m  the  termination 
of  tne  cavitv  to  the  tip  of  the  tusk,  which  marks 
in  the  solid  ivory  the  former  extenaon  of  the 
cavity.  Upon  the  outside  they  are  coated  with 
a  rind  j^  to  |  of  an  inch  thick,  the  color  of 
which  m  the  African  varieties  may  be  one  of 
nnmerous  transparent  tints  of  orange,  brown, 
or  almost  black,  and  in  the  Asiatic  an  opaque 
&wn  or  stone  color.    It  conceals  the  quality  of 


the  ivory  within,  wMch  may  be  ^sMy  ex- 
posed at  the  worn  tip,  but  is  finallj  asoertiiiKd 
only  on  the  introduction  of  the  law,  wViehb 
used  to  cut  up  the  tusk  for  use.  EveniBtbi 
interior  it  is  men  found  to  be  of  variable  chtr* 
acter,  opaoue  patches  appearing  hi  tiie  trsDi- 
parent  quality,  and  the  white  being  sometiaKs 
marked  in  rings  altematelv  li^t  and  M 
colored.  In  the  larger  teeth  the  grain  it  often 
coarse  In  the  outer  portion,  and  becomes  Im 
within;  and  some  varieties  are  of  eba&jod- 
sisteney  like  bone,  and  present  dark  brown  f^ 
The  qualities  are  so  variable,  that  vbeo  tuA  I 
matches  are  reouired  of  several  artielea  it  sin- 
portantto  cut  tliem  trcm  the  sameto^.  It  a 
sometimes  found  that  the  tusk  has  been  pesetrtt- 
ed  by  a  buUet,  and  injured  in  its  texture  for  fed- 
eral inches  around  the  foreign  body.  Theesten 
potentates  are  reputed  to  use  sometimes  in  tkir 
Aunting  bullets  of  gold  and  silver,  and  intvo 
instances  in  cutting  up  tusks  in  En^and  a  goMa 
bullet  has  been  found,  one  of  which  wat  worth 
17a. — Ivory  ftom  different  countries  varies  is 
the  proportions  of  its  ingredients.  The  AfrieiB 
has  been  found  to  contain  101  parts  of  ninil 
matter  to  100  of  earthy  matter,  tbe  ivorr  of 
the  East  Indies  76  of  the  former  to  lOOof  thi 
latter,  and  some  obtained  frxHU  Egrp^  ^  ^ 
100.  By  age  a  portion  of  the  dbmninoos  nat- 
ter is  dissipated,  and  the  ivory  becomes  brittle 
and  disposed  to  crumble.  This  waa  tiie  cm^ 
tion  of  some  ancient  ivory  carvings  IbmMi  br 
Layard  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  To  restore 
their  tenacity  Prof.  Owen  recommended  their 
being  boUed  in  a  solution  of  gelatine.  Theei- 
periment  proved  perfectly  sueoesafti,  and  tb( 
ivory  thus  regained  its  original  straigth  td 
solidity.  By  dissolving  out  a  portion  of  tk 
phosphate  of  lime  (the  earthy  higredleot  is 
Its  composition),  the  ivory  has  been  found t& 
retain  its  form  while  it  became  flexible.  A 
Parisian  manuftcturer  of  surgical  instnuiia) 
has  thus  softened  tubes,  pro&s,  and  other  is- 
stmments  of  ivory,  steeping  them,  after  tbif 
had  received  their  shapes,  in  dilute  hjdrodik^ 
rio  acid.  After  drying,  the  substance  beeonw 
hard,  but  by  keeping  tide  artides  moist  the  s^ 
ness  and  elasticity  they  have  acquired  is  restore 
— ^The  uses  of  ivory  are  very  numeroosw  Hda> 
apffel  speaks  of  it  as  wockins  wiCh  exqs^ 
smoothness,  altogether  devoid  (tf  tiie  bars 
meagre  character  of  bone,  and  in  all  respeHi 
the  most  suitable  material  for  omameDtal  tot- 
ing, as  it  is  capable  of  receiving  the  mostdea- 
cate  lines  and  cutting  and  the  most  slender  p 
portions.  In  ancient  times,  the  artists  of  Gnc^ 
and  Rome  carved  from  the  tusks  of  tiie  ekf^ 
statues  and  various  works  of  art,  among  v^ 
those  of  Phidias  are  especially  fiunons.  i> 
size  of  some  of  the  statncs  has  led  to  the  (fiw^ 
that  the  ancients  obtained  larger  todcs  uuQ 
thoseof  modem  times,  or  that  thevhsdaniedMNi 

of  softening  and  flatteainar  ovt  the  materiiL  « 
bnOt  it  np  in  plates  around  a  central  core.  (>^ 
Quatrem^re  de  Quincy^s  Ztf  JvpUerOfy^^ 
cu  Vatt  de  la  tculptur^  unti^e^  Paris,  \m 
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Ivory  was  also  a  £iTorite  motorial  for  Bcnlp- 
tare  in  the  middle  ages,  and  msDy  beantiM 
specimens  then  executed  are  preserved  in  ma- 
seams  and  private  collections.    Dieppe  in  Nor- 
mandy has  been  for  2  centuries  the  chief  feat  of 
this  branch  of  art  in  modern  times.   The  Chinese 
possess  extraordinary  skill  in  working  ivory, 
carving  out  of  a  solid  block  a  number  of  hollow 
balls  one  within  another,  all  curioosly  orna- 
mented with  various  devices.    Their  chessmen 
of  this  material  are  unequalled  in  ingenious 
workmanship  by  those  of  any  other  people. 
The  larsest  demand  for  ivory  is  probably  for 
the  handles  of  knives.    The  keys  of  pianofortes 
and  of  other  musical  instruments  also  consume 
large  quantities  of  it.    Its  fine  texture  and 
smooth  sarface  recommend  it  for  plates  for 
miniatures;  and  it  is  used  for  a  great  variety 
of  toys,  and  of  mathematical  and  other  instru- 
ments.   For  drawing  scales  the  material  is  not 
found  so  anitable  as  box  or  lance  wood,  for  its 
dimension.8  change  as  it  absorbs  and  gives  out 
atmospheric  moisture.    Billiard  balls  are  liable 
to  the  same  difficulty ;  and  as  the  shrinkage  or 
expansion  is  greater  in  the  direction  of  the 
width  of  the  tusks  than  in  that  of  their  length, 
the  two  diameters  of  the  balls  are  sometimes 
found  to  materially  differ  after  they  have  been 
made  a  short  time.    For  this  reason  they  are 
sometimes  roughly  shaped,  and  then  kept  for 
months  in  the  room  in  which  they  are  to  be 
used  to  acquire  the  form  due  to  its  usual  condi- 
tion as  to  moisture,  when  they  are  at  last  fin- 
ished. .  Bmall  solid  tusks  of  abont  the  diameter 
of  the  balls  are  usually  preferred  for  this  use, 
A3  least  liable  to  alter  in  shape. — In  cutting  up 
the  tasks  for  use,  they  are  first  divided  into 
short  blocks,  and  upon  the  ends  of  these  lines 
are  traced  with  a  pencil  marking  the  direc- 
tions for  the  subdivisions.    These  are  carefhlly 
planned,  so  as  to  avoid  any  waste  except  that 
arising  fi'om  the  passage  of  the  thin  saw  em* 
ployed.    Every  part  is  converted  to  some  use; 
the  oatside  strips,  called  spills,  serve  for  the 
bandies  of  penknives  and  other  small  objects ; 
the  scraps  are  burned  to  make  ivory  black; 
and  the  dean  saw  dust  and  shavings  are  some- 
times used  for  making  jelly.     The  pieces  are 
liable  to  crack  and  warp  when  exposed  to  dry 
hot  air,  and  they  are  consequently  improved 
by  seasoning;  but  care  should  always  be  used 
not   to  expose  them  to  a  temperature   that 
wonld  cause  wood  to  shrink  and  orsck.    Thin 
pieces,  as  the  slips  for  pianoforte  keys,  are  often 
seasoned  by  exposing  them  to  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  heat  in  an  oven  for  a  few  hours.    This 
also  has  the  effect  of  improving  their  whiteness 
by  evaporation  of  the  oil  contained  in  the  ivorv. 
V  eneers  are  cut  out  of  the  blocks  either  in 
straight  longitudinal  slipa  or  by  the  method 
first  practised  by  the  Russians  upon  cylindrical 
blocks  of  wood,  in  a  spiral  sheet,  as  if  this  were 
unrolled  from  the  cylinder  submitted  to  the 
operation.    In  the  London  exhibition  of  1851  a 
veneer  of  this  kind  was  exhibited  in  the  United 
States  department,  a  foot  wide  and  40  feet  long. 


In  Pflas  they  have  been  cat  in  strips  of  80  by 
IdO  inches;  and  a  pianoforte  has  been  entirely 
covered  with  this  materioL  Ivory  is  readily 
colored  by  different  preparations.  Billiard  baJls 
are  dyed  red  by  dipping  them  in  a  mordant  of 
oitro-mariate  of  tin  and  then  in  a  decoction  of 
cochineal  or  other  red  dve;  dyes  of  other  colors 
may  be  substituted,  retaining  the  same  mordant. 
No  good  methods  are  known  of  restoring  its 
whiteness  when  this  is  changed  by  age. — Vari- 
ous substitutes  have  been  introduced  for  ivoiy. 
The  best  known  is  that  called  vegetable  ivory, 
an  albuminous  substance  formed  from  a  milky 
fluid  in  the  fruit  of  a  specie  of  palm  common 
in  Peru  and  New  Granada,  the  phytelephM 
ma&roearpa.  It  corresponds  to  the  meat  of 
the  coooannt,  the  fruit  of  another  species  of 

Salffl.  When  the  nuts  are  perflectly  ripe  and 
ry,  the  kernels  are  hard  like  ivory  and  very 
white.  It  answers  very  well  for  many  small 
articles  instead  of  the  genuine  ivory,  but  is  more 
liable  to  tarnish,  and  does  ^ot  wear  so  well 
when  exposed  to  friction.  The  French  prepa- 
ration, luiown  as  Pinson's  artificial  ivory,  is  a 
compound  of  gelatine  and  alumina.  SlalMS  or 
tablets  of  gelatine  or  glue  are  immersed  for 
some  time  in  a  solution  of  alumina  in  acetic  or 
sulphuric  add.  The  alumina  separates  and  l>e- 
comes  incorporated  with  the  glue,  and  the  plates 
are  then  removed,  dried,  and  finally  polished. 
Another  preparation  of  artificial  ivory  is  made 
by  working  together  bone  or  ivory  dust  with  an 
equal  portion  of  albumen  or  gelatine  to  form  a 
paste,  and  then  rolling  tltis  into  sheets,  and 
hardening  them  by  drying.  Sulphate  of  bary  tee 
finely  powdered  is  used  to  advantage  with  one 
half  its  quantity  of  albumen.  Tablets  thus  pre- 
pared are  used  in  photography  to  receive  posi- 
tive pictures. — ^IvoBT  Black,  prepared  by  cal- 
cining the  shavings  and  dust  of  ivory,  is  ground 
and  levisated  on  a  porphyry  slab  to  produce  the 
beaatiftil  velvetv  black  material,  which  forms 
the  chief  ingredient  of  the  ink  used  in  copper- 
plate printing.    (See  Bonb  Black.) 

IVORY,  Jambs,  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  mathema* 
tician,  bom  in  Dundee  in  1765,  died  near  Lon- 
don, Sept.  21.  1842.  At  the  sge  of  14  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he 
studied  for  6  years,  and  completed  his  profes- 
sional course  in  theology.  Instead  of  becoming 
a  licentiate,  he  accepted  a  position  as  teacher 
in  the  academy  of  Dundee,  where  he  remained 
8  years.  He  was  afterwiutl  for  15  years  super- 
intendent of  a  fiax-spinning  factory  at  Donglas- 
town,  which  resulted  in  a  failure  in  1804. 
Meantime  he  pursued  his  mathematicsl  studies, 
and  became  known  by  remarkable  memoirs 
read  before  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1804  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
mathematics  in  the  royal  military  coUege  at 
Mariow,  Buckinghamshire  (afterward  removed 
to  Sandhurst),  from  which  he  retired  with  a 
pension  in  1819,  and  from  that  time  he  prose- 
cuted his  favorite  studies  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don. He  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  prin- 
oipd  learned  societies  of  England  and  Germany^ 
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when  in  1681,  on  the  reooaumodaikm  of  Loid 
Brougham,  he  reoeWed  an  anniud  penakm  of 
£800.  His  principal  writings  are  papers  in  the 
*^  Transactions^'  of  the  royid  societies  of  Edin- 
burgh and  London*  Three  of  these  were  on 
tike  attractions  of  the  spheroidal  and  contained 
a  process  of  analysis  wnioh  was  acknowledged 
by  Lwlaoe  to  be  superior  to  his  own. 

IVORY  COAST.    See  Gdikka. 

IVY,  a  plant  oommon  in  Europe,  and  intro- 
duced for  purposes  of  ornament  into  America. 
It  is  known  to  botanists  as  the  hedera  helix^  the 
specific  name  implying  its  habits  of  spirally  as- 
cending and  firmly  affixing  its  stems  to  trees 
and  walls  over  which  it  spreads.  The  ivy  is 
ranked  among  the  ginseng  family  or  araUaeMB, 
presenting  in  the  style  of  flowers  very  moch  the 
same  (^aracters  as  the  umbell\fer<B^  but  having 
unlike  them  for  fruit  a  8  or  several  celled  drupe. 
The  fruit  of  the  ivy  is  of  a  black  color,  unfit  for 
the  food  of  man,  being  bitter,  aperient,  and 
emetic,  but  it  is  eaten  by  birds ;  deer  and  sheep 
will  devour  its  leaves,  although  they  have  a 
harsh  and  bitter  taste.  In  medicine  the  ivy 
has  been  recommended  as  a  sudorific,  and  in 
the  plagues  with  which  London  was  visited  an 
infusion  of  the  fruit  in  vinegar  was  thought  to  be 
serviceable.  It  was  once  supposed  to  prevent 
drunkenness  and  to  dissipate  tlie  effects  of  wine ; 
and  it  composed  the  crown  of  the  poet  and  the 
bacchanalian  fillet  There  are  several  varieties 
of  common  ivy.  The  Irish  or  giant  ivy  was  for- 
merly  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  under  the 
name  of  kedera  tegeta;  but  it  was  probably 
nothing  but  a  variety.  This  form  occurs  how- 
ever in  a  wild  condition  in  Madeira.  Where 
the  ivy  grows  in  warmer  districts,  an  exudation 
called  ivy  gum  is  to  be  found  upon  its  oldei^ 
stems ;  this  when  burned  throws  out  an  agree- 
able odor,  and  is  sometimes  substituted  for  gum 
Bassoral.  Medicinally  this  ivy  gum,  or  rather 
resin,  is  reputed  to  be  a  stimulant  and  emmen- 
agogue.  The  cultivation  of  the  ivy  is  easy, 
being  raised  from  cuttings,  which  are  to  be 
planted  in  the  autunm  in  sandy  soil  and  shaded, 
or  perhaps  in  pots  or  in  frames  where  the  younff 
plants  may  have  some  protection  from  the  cold 
of  the  first  winter.  They  should  have  good 
roots  before  being  planted  out ;  and  even  then 
they  should  be  supplied  with  rich  soil  and  not 
again  removed.  In  the  United  States  a  north 
wall  seems  most  favorable,  and  in  New  Eng* 
land,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  protection 
by  mats  through  the  winter  has  been  employed. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  the  growth  of 
the  ivy  is  very  rapid;  the  bare  rear  walls  of 
greenhouses,  for  instance,  may  be  soon  render- 
ed ornamental  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  From 
the  sides  of  the  stems  numerous  radicles  pro- 
ceed, which  have  a  tendency  to  cling  to  the 
mortar  or  fix  themselves  to  any  interstices  be- 
tween the  bricks.  Sometimes  it  is  found  to  be 
a  good  nhm  to  train  the  miun  stems  to  a  trellis 
fastened  to  the  wall,  or  even  to  nail  them  to 
the  masonry  work  after  the  manner  of  wall  fhiit 
trees.    In  Enghind,  the  ivy  is  trained  upon  old 


trees  and  grows  to  a  greal  suge,  attaioiogtiM 
height  of  100  feet^  and  having  trunks  of  fnm 
10  to  12  indies  diameter,  while  some  hate  bea 
known  of  still  greater  size.  The  ivy  in  Gmt 
Britain  only  blossoms  when  it  has  reached  its 
extremest  growth,  as  when  it  haadimbedtotlie 
summit  of  the  tree  to  which  it  has  affixed  itMi( 
and  thus  become  exposed  at  last  to  the  Mwm 
of  the  sun's  direct  rays.  At  this  period  b 
branches  shorten  themselves  and  become  vooi^, 
forming  large  bushy  heads ;  the  leaves  are  so 
longer  elegantly  5-lobed,  but  are  enKan  intbor 
outline,  taking  indeed  a  somewhat  oval  shape; 
The  flowers  are  of  a  y  eUowish  or  greenish  wlute 
color,  appearing  at  the  end  of  ^ptember  snd 
ccmtinuing  through  October  and  NoTember; 
they  are  odoriferous,  and  attractive  totbehees 
and  to  other  insects.  The  berries,  which  sik- 
ceed,  continue  to  increase  in  aiie  throu^  the 
winter,  ripening  in  April,  and  are  thea  ea^ 
sought  for  by  various  kinds  of  birds.  When 
fhlly  ripe,  these  berries  are  suoculent  with  a 
purplish  Juice,  but  they  afterward  become  co- 
riaceous, dry,  and  shrivelled  into  somewbc 
6-angled  shapes,  harmonizing  with  the  contoor 
of  the  lower  leaves.  The  ee^s  resemble  swo}- 
len  grains  of  wheat  Several  beautiful  Tirie- 
ties  of  the  ivy  are  known  to  the  florists,  iwh 
as  those  with  silver-striped  and  goldea-s^ped 
leaves.  The  effect  produced  by  the  foliage  of 
a  golden-leaved  variety  is  very  superb,  the  nev 
leaves  in  the  spring  of  the  year  looking  from  a 
little  distance  like  immense  masses  of  yefiov 
flowers.  The  use  of  the  ivy  for  an  omameatil 
vine  in  the  drawing  room  or  in  the  parlor  k 
well  known ;  but  it  can  be  equally  used  for  tb 
purpose  of  a  summer  screen  in  front  oi  a  bahs- 
trade  or  of  a  window,  by  planting  some  roots 
of  it  in  large  vases  or  in  omamentel  boxes,  i»i 
then  training  the  growing  stems  and  brmdie 
upon  wire  frames;  such  plants,  if  neoesBuy, 
can  be  removed  to  the  cellar  or  some  otbc: 
place  for  protection  from  the  winter^s  cold.  Ih^ 
chief  requisite  to  vigorous  growth  in  the  boi» 
seems  to  be  a  rich  soil  and  abundant  moistsR ; 
watering  the  growing  plants  frequaitly  wrts 
weak  liquid  manures  promotes  luxuriance;  tk 
richness  of  the  foliage  may  be  preeerred  if 
taking  care  to  wipe  off  any  dust  from  itfls>^ 
faces  with  a  piece  of  dry  woollen  doth.  Be 
geographical  distribution  of  the  ivy  seeiosto 
be  fk>om  .the  south  of  Sweden  to  the  Hedit^^ 
raneansea,  and  from  Ireland  to  Siberia.  It«- 
curs  in  the  north  of  Afiica,  in  the  west  of  Aa 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  India,  in  Jap«^ 
and  in  China;  but  is  not  foond  either  in  Kora 
or  South  America  or  in  Australia.  A  creeper 
with  smooth  and  succulent  stems,  and  fle^? 
light  green  leaves,  without  fibrous,  alrial  Re- 
lets, known  as  German  ivy,  and  mudi  coltiTiUa 
for  beauty,  is  of  another  fSamily,  and  bdoofstc 
the  9&neeionid$e^  or  groundsels. 

IXION,  a  mythical  Thessalian  prioce,  kieg 
of  the  L^ithsB,  and  fiither  of  Pirithous.  ^^ 
Deloneus,  whose  dandier  Diahe  had  eapo^ 
demanded  of  him  the  customary  bridal  gn^> 
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Ixion  treacherously  invited  him  to  a  banqneti 
and  then  had  him  «ast  into  a  pit  filled  with  fire. 
None  would  hold  interooorse  with  the  murder- 
er, or  purify  him,  till  Jupiter  at  lenfj^thtook  pity 
on  hun,  performed  the  neceaearj  rite,  and  made 
him  his  guest  But  this  kindness  hesot  no  cor- 
responding gratitude  in  the  hreast  of  Ixion,  who 
even  presumed  to  make  love  to  Juno,  the  wife 
of  Jupiter.  The  latter  made  a  phantom  re- 
sembling Juno,  by  which  Ixion  became  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  centaurs.  For  his  impiety  he 
wa^hained  by  Mercury  to  a  wheel  which  re- 
volved perpetually  in  the  air. 

IXTLA YIOAK,  Saota  Oatabina  db,  a  krge 
and  remarkable  Indian  town  in  the  departmeut 
of  Quesaltenango,  Guatemala.  Its  inhabitants 
admit  no  whites  among  them  except  a  priest^ 
and  retain  most  of  their  aboriginal  customs. 

IXTLILXOOHITL,  Fbbnakdo  db  Alva,  an 
Indian  historian,  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  kings  of  Tezcuco  in  Mexico.  He  flourished 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He  was 
interpreter  of  the  native  languages  to  the  vice- 
roys of  Mexico,  and  assiduoudy  collected  the  an- 
cient MBS.  and  traditions  of  his  country,  which 
he  embodied  in  a  series  of  memoirs  or  *^  Rela- 
tions." His  most  important  work  is  a  "  History 
of  the  Ohichemecas,"  which,  with  most  of  his 
other  writings,  was  first  printed  fit>m  the  MSS. 
in  Mexico,  by  Lord  Kin^borough  ^**  Mexican 
Antiqcities,"  vol.  ix.).  His  works  evmce  a  dis- 
position to  over-estimate  the  power  and  policy 
of  the  Tezcucan  kings,  but  are  nevertheless  in- 
teresting, and  on  the  whole  trustworthy. 

IZALCO,  a  volcano  in  the  republic  of  San 
Salvador,  Central  America,  in  lat.  IS""  15'  N., 
long.  S0°  44/  W.  It  is  in  many  respects  the 
most  interesting  volcano  on  the  American  con- 
tinenty  and  the  only  one,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Jomllo  in  Mexico,  which  is  known  to 
have  originated  within  the  historical  period.  It 
is  in  a  state  of  constant  eruption,  and,  being 
visible  from  the  sea  for  a  long  distance,  is  known 
among  sailors  as  el  faro  del  Sdkador^  the  light- 
house of  the  Saviour.  It  stands  near  the  base 
of  the  great  extinct  volcano  of  Santa  Afia,  on 
which,  previously  to  1770,  was  a  vast  cattle 
estate.  Near  the  dose  of  1769  tiie  dwellers  on 
the  estate  were  alarmed  by  subterranean  noises 
accompanied  by  shocks  of  earthquake,  which 
continued  to  increase  in  loudness  and  strength 
until  Feb.  28,  when  the  earth  opened  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  dwellings  on  the  estate,  send- 
ing out  lava,  accompanied  by  smoke  and  fire. 
The  inhabitants  fled,  but  the  herdsmen,  who 
visited  it  daily,  reported  a  constant  increase  in 
the  smoke  and  flames,  and  that  the  Section  of 
lava  was  at  times  suspended,  and  vast  quanti- 
ties of  ashes,  cinders,  and  stones  sent  out  in* 
Btead,  forming  an  increaring  cone  around  the 
Tent  or  crater.  This  process  was  continued  for 
a  long  period,  the  cone  gradually  rising  in 
he^ht  from  the  Sffgregationa.  Finally  lava 
oeased  to  flow,  ana  the  aocnmulations  have 
since  been  entirely  from  the  ashes  and  stones 
thrown  out  from  the  crater,  until  the  mountahi 


has  reached  a  height  of  upward  of  4,000  feet, 
or  neariy  that  of  Vesuvius.  Its  explosions  oc- 
cur with  great  regularity  at  intervals  of  from  10 
to  20  minutes,  with  a  noise  like  Hhe  discharge 
of  a  park  of  artillerv,  accompanied  with  a  dense 
smoke  and  a  cloud  of  ashes  and  stones.  At 
night  the  doud  of  smoke  and  ashes  is  lit  up  at 
the  base  with  a  lurid  glow,  like  that  which 
hovers  over  the  mouth  of  a  furnace,  and  is 
traversed  in  every  direction  by  tongues  of  flame, 
supposed  by  the  people  of  the  adjacent  country 
to  be  lightning.  The  red-hot  stones  rise  above 
all  like  meteors,  poise  themselves  for  a  moment 
against  tlie  sky,  and  then,  falling,  roll  down  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  in  luminous  tracks.  Oc- 
casionally a  little  stream  of  lava,  resembling 
molten  iron,  will  rise  over  the  edge  of  the  cra- 
ter, and  exhibit  in  cooling  a  variety  of  shades 
and  colors.  Being  in  full  view  of  the  city  of 
Sonaonate,  it  is  a  source  of  constant  interest  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  people  of  the  Indian  town 
of  Isalco,  however,  which  stands  within  a  mile 
of  its  base,  look  upon  it  with  constant  appre- 
hension. The  throes  which  attended  its  birth 
occanoned  much  damage  to  their  public  edifices. 
Izalco,  although  a  separate  mountain,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  new  vent  for  the  gigantic  vol- 
cano of  Santa  Afia  (called  ancienUy  LealcoX 
which  is  the  centre  of  a  cluster  similar  to  Izal- 
co, and  probably  formed  in  like  manner,  but 
which  are  now  extinct.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  volcanoes  of  San  Marcillino,  Na- 
ranio,  Tamasique,  Aguila,  San  Juan,  Launita, 
and  Apaneca,  the  last  named  elevated  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Lately  (Bee.  1869),  the  vol- 
cano has  broken  out  with  unwonted  violence, 
and  its  eruptions  have  been  accompanied  with 
earthquakes,  occasioning  much  damage  through- 
out the  acQacent  country,  but  more  particularly 
in  the  town  of  Izalco  and  city  of  Sonsonate. 

IZALCO,  a  town  of  San  Salvador,  Central 
America,  situated  near  the  base  of  the  voldano 
of  the  same  name,  8  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Sonso- 
nate; pop.  6,000,  chiefly  Indians,  many  of  whom 
still  retain  their  native  language,  which  is  Mex- 
ican or  Nahuatl.  In  former  times  it  was  the 
centre  oi  the  most  important  cacao-growing 
district  in  all  America.  It  has  many  evidences 
of  past  importance.  Its  flne  large  church  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  Dec.  8, 
1869.  The  country  around  it  is  remarkably  fer- 
tile and  well  watered. 

IZARD,  a  11.  CO.  of  Ark.,  drained  by  White 
river,  which  is  here  navigable;  area,  864  sq.  m. ; 

n.  in  1864,  4,148,  of  whom  200  were  slaves, 
as  an  uneven  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  The 
productions  hi  1864  were  289,017  bushels  of 
Indian  com.  9,122  of  wheat,  26,182  of  oats,  and 
806  bales  of  cotton.  In  1860  it  had  8  churches, 
and  196  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capi- 
tal, Mount  Olive. 

IZARD,  Ralph,  an  American  statesman,  bom 
near  Charleston,  a  C,  in  1742,  died  at  South 
Bav,  May  80, 1804.  He  was  educated  at  Christ^B 
college,  Cambridge,  England,  and,  inheriting  an 
ample  fortune,  established  himself  in  1771  with 
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hifl  family  in  London,  whence  the  tronhled  con- 
dition of  American  politics  induced  him  in  1774 
to  retire  to  the  continent.  He  sobsequentiy  en* 
deavored  to  impress  npon  the  British  ministry 
the  ill-advised  natnre  of  the  coarse  tliej  were 
pnrsning,  hut  without  effect.  In  1780  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  found  occasion  to  serve 
the  country  in  various  ways,  having  heen  instru- 
mental in  procDring  the  appointment  of  Gen. 
Greene  to  the  command  of  the  southern  army, 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  govern- 
or of  South  Oarolina,  and  havins  once  pledged 
his  whole  estate  as  security  for  lands  needed  in 
the  purchase  of  sliips  of  war  in  Europe.  In 
1781  he  entered  the  continental  congress,  of 
which  he  remained  a  memher  until  the  peace ; 
and  npon  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion he  was  elected  a  IT.  S.  senator  ftom  South 
Carolina.  He  was  polished  in  manners,  and  as 
a  legislator  ahle  ana  eloquent.  Washington,  of 
whose  administration  he  was  a  faith fhl  sup- 
porter, had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  public 
iDtejpity,  and  in  the  senate  he  possessed  the 
confidence  of  all  parties.  The  **  Gorreroondence 
of  Ralph  Izard  from  1774  to  1804^  with  a  Short 


Memoir,**  was  published  by  his  daughter  (Bos- 
ton, 1844). — Geobob,  an  American  general,  bom 
in  South  Carolina  in  1777,  died  at  Little  Bod, 
Ark.,  Nov.  22,  1828.  He  received  a  dasaical 
education,  and  after  a  tour  in  Europe  vss  ap- 
pointed in  1794  a  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of 
artillerists  and  engineers  in  the  U.  8.  annT.  h 
1808,  being  then  a  captain  of  arUBery,  be  r- 
signed  his  commission.  Upon  the  breaAuDg  cot 
of  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain  be  wis 
appointed  colonel  of  the  2d  artillerr,  and  w« 
successively  promoted  to  be  brigadier-geiKnl 
and  major^neral.  At  one  period  of  ttie  war 
he  held  chief  command  on  the  N.  If.  frontier. 
He  was  dbbanded  in  1810,  and  in  1825  became 
governor  of  Arkansas  territory,  in  which  office 

he  died.    

IZTACCIHUATL,  a  volcano  of  Mexico,  14,- 
786  feet  above  the  sea,  not  far  from  that  of 
Popocatapetl,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  citj 
of  Puebla.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Sietra 
Nevada,  its  top  being  always  covered  wiUi  edow. 
Its  name  is  aboriginal  Mexican,  from  iitoB^ 
white,  and  cihvat^  woman.  It  baa  sot  beea 
active  since  the  conquest 


J  the  10th  letter  of  the  English,  French, 
^  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  some  other 
European  alphabets,  is  a  spurious  and  protean 
counterpart  of  the  letter  I.  It  is  also  called  the 
consonant  of  that  vowel,  fulfilling  that  function 
of  the  original  letter  when  it  precedes  another 
vowel.  This,  however,  is  the  case  only  where 
it  sounds  like  y  in  yet;  for  in  some  European 
languages  it  is  either  a  superfetation  of  other 
legitimate  letters,  or  the  representative  of  sounds 
which  have  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  its 
prototype,  I.  It  is  in  German  miscalled  jot 
(pronounced  yot\  in  Spanish  je^to  (pronounced 
Kot<i)^  from  ca>ro.  The  following  are  the  sounds 
with  which  it  is  uttered  in  various  languages: 
1.  As  consonant  I  in  Italian,  German,  Danish, 
and  other  Teutonic  languages,in  Lnsatian,  Polish, 
Magyar,  dec,  where  the  Cechs  use  a^  the  Span- 
iards and  English  ^,  before  vowels ;  f6r  instance : 
Ital.  ajuto  or  aiuto^  aid ;  Germ.  Joch,  yoke,  ja, 
yes ;  Lusat  and  ToL  jeden  (Cechic  geden\  one ; 
Magyar  jey,  ice,  dec.  2.  The  French  and  Portu- 
guese J,  a  lingui-dental  dbilant,  the  weak  and  so- 
norous counterpart  of  ch  (Eng.  «A),  like  the  sound 
of «  and  z  in  the  English  words  phiuure^  graner; 
produced  by  the  utterance  of  the  breath  through 
the  interstice  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and 
the  front  part  of  the  palate  and  the  upper  teeth, 
while  the  larynx  resounds.  This  sound  is  also 
wi'itten  with  g  before  e  and  %  in  Portuguese  and 
French.  It  is  represented  by  «9  or  ^  in  Ma- 
gyar ;  by  i  in  Polish,  Cechic,  Lusadan,  &c.  It  is 
oue  of  the  Zend  sibilants;  it  is  written  in  Per- 
sian and  Turkish  with  the  Arabic  11th  letter, 
marked  with  2  addiUonal  points;  in  Bussian 


with  the  7th  letter,  ikiete;  with  the  22d  Am- 
haric,  10th  Armenian,  19th  Georgian,  dec  There 
is  no  such  sound  in  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latm,  He- 
brew, Arabic,  Ethiopian,  Irish,  German,  aod 
many  other  languages.  8.  The  Enfflish  J  r^ 
sents  the  preceding  sound  intimatdy  combined 
with  that  of  ^  as  if  dj  were  written  in  FreDch. 
Its  organic  formation  is  composed  of  thentta- 
ance  of  these  2  sounds.  This  compound  scoDd 
is  also  written  in  English  with  g  before  e,  i,  sod 
y,  in  Italian  with  g  before  e  and  i.  It  is  writtes 
in  theDevanagari  with  the  8d  jtalatal,  in  AnUe 
with  the  5th  letter,  in  Amharic  with  the  2^ 
in  Armenian  with  the  27th,  in  Georgian  witli 
the  86th,  &c.  This  sound  is  unknown  in  tLe 
ancient  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Ethiopic,  and 
Irish,  as  well  as  in  Magyar,  German,  and  son^ 
other  modem  languages.  4.  In  Spanish  it  is 
sounded  like  the  German  eh,  as  jor^en  (proD. 
hotenX  young,  &c.,  and  is  equivalent  to  g  before 
e  and  i,  and  to  a;  in  some  cases,  so  that  Mexico  is 
also  written  Mejico  and  Megico.  Owing  to  th£ 
intricate  variety  of  representation,  as  veil  as  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  sounds  in  dif- 
ferent tongues,  as  graphically  noted  by  the  letter 
in  question,  or  by  its  equivalents,  a  great  deal 
of  needless  perplexity  arises  in  spewing  ud 
writing  correctly  the  same  original  element 
Thus  we  have  8  letters  of  the  English  alpbab^ 
employed  to  represent  J,  viz. :  i,  j,  y,  ^,  i^  <^  *» '» 
and,  as  g  and  h  are  congeners  of  I;  or  c,  and  as 
the  English  sometimes  employ  $  and  §  in  pla^ 
of  the  etymic  c  (as  in  plearare,  crotier,  from 
Lat.  plaeere,  erux,  crueii),  10  letters  are  mfesp- 
plied  in  rendering  the  elementary  I.— The  use 
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of  the  tailed  or  eloncated  J  was  introdnoed 
hj  Dntch  printers,  and  was  Ions  called  /  JBdl- 
landaU  bj  French  printers.  It  Dears  the  same 
relation  to  I  as  the  new  W  does  to  V. 

JABIRU,  a  large  wading  bird  of  the  stork 
family,  found  in  ^nth  America  and  AMca,  of 
the  genus  mycteria  (Linn.).  The  bill  is  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  and  strong,  resembling  that 
of  the  stork  except  that  it  is  bent  a  litue  up- 
ward at  the  point.  It  is  a  large  bird,  measure 
ing  between  6  and  6  feet  in  length ;  the  wings 
are  long  and  ample,  with  the  2d  and  8d  quiUs 
longest;  tail  moderate  and  broad;  tarsi  much 
longer  than  the  middle  toe,  and  covered  with 
reticulated  scales ;  the  toes  are  long,  united  at 
their  bases,  with  most  of  the  hind  toe  resting 
on  the  ground.  Only  2  species  are  described 
by  Gray,  of  which  the  best  known  is  the  Amer- 
ican jabiru  (Ji.  Americana,  Linn.) ;  in  this  the 
bill  is  black,  the  head  and  about  two  thirds  of 
the  neck  bare  and  blackish,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  bright  red ;  there  are  a  few  white 
feathers  on  the  hind  head,  and  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  is  white.  It  inhabits  Brazil  and  Gui- 
ana, frequenting  swamps,  seeking  for  fish  and 
reptiles ;  it  rises  slowly  to  a  great  height,  sup- 
porting itself  for  a  very  long  time.  The  nest  is 
made  on  lofty  trees,  and  the  eggs  are  generally 
2 ;  the  younir  are  fed  with  fish ;  the  fiesh  of  the 
young  is  tender  and  tolerably  good  eating.  The 
African  species  {M,  Senegat^uis^  Shaw)  is  an 
e<^uaU7  large  bird,  of  a  generally  white  color, 
with  head,  neck,  and  scapulars  black ;  it  has  2 
pendeot  wattles  at  the  base  of  the  bill. 

JABLONSKI,  Paul  Ebnst,  a  German  ori- 
entalist, bom  in  Berlin  in  1698,  died  in  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  Sept.  18, 1757.  Having  com- 
pleted his  education  with  the  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  supplied  him  with  the  means  of 
travelling  abroad,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of 
the  Protestant  church  of  Liebenberg,  and  sub- 
sequently professor  of  theology  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Frankfort,  and  head  minister  of  the 
Calvinistic  church  in  that  city.  He  published 
no  fewer  than  60  different  works  on  oriental 
philology,  history,  divinity,  and  antiquities,  the 
merits  of  which  are  still  highly  appreciated  by 
competent  critics.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  his  Pantheon  JSgypttorumy  me  de  Diis  eorum 
dymmentariusy  cum  Prolegamenii  de  Eeligiane  et 
Theologia  MgypHorum  (Frankfort,  1750-'62}. 

JAOAMAR,  a  diurnal  fissiroetral  bird  of  the 
kingfisher  iamUy,  and  sub-family  gaUmlina^ 
comprising  the  2  genera  galbula  (M5hr.)  and 
jaeamerops  (Ouv.\  The  plumage  is  briUiant. 
green  predominatms,  and  the  habitat  is  tropical 
South  America  and  some  of  the  West  Indian 
islands.  In  the  genus  galbula  the  bill  is  long^ 
slender,  straight,  pointed,  and  4-sided;  the 
wings  are  moderate  and  rounded,  with  the  4th 
quill  longest;  the  tail  elongated  and  graduated: 
tarsi  very  snort,  slender,  and  nearly  covered 
with  feauiers ;  the  toes  2  before  and  2  behind, 
the  inner  hind  one  very  small  (in  some  species 
wanting),  and  the  outer  anterior  one  the  longest. 
About  10  species  are.  described,  inhabiting  the 
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moist  forests,  and  leading  a  solitary  life;  they 
perch  on  naked  branches,  whence  they  dart  in 
pursuit  of  insects,  in  the  manner  of  the  bee- 
eaters;  some  species  are  said  to  feed  on  ^ah 
and  their  fry.  The  nest  is  a  hole  in  a  tree  or  a 
river  bank,  with  a  small  entrance,  and  the  eggs 
are  usually  8  in  number.  The  green  jacamar 
{G.  viridiiy  Lath.)  is  about  the  size  of  a  lark,  of 
a  brilliant  glossy  green,  with  white  chin  and 
rufous  abdomen ;  the  paradise  Jacamar  {G,  para- 
duea^  Linn.),  with  the  same  metallic  green  color, 
has  a  violet-brown  head,  and  white  t£roat,  front 
neck,  and  under  wing  coverts.  In  jaeamerope 
the  bill  is  shorter,  broader,  and  more  curv^ 
more  like  that  of  the  bee-eaters.  The  spedea 
are  few,  inhabiting  tropical  South  America,  witii 
habits  sunilar  to  those  of  the  preceding  genua 
The  great  iacamar  {J.  grandiSj  Gmel.)  is  about 
11  inches  long,  of  a  coppery  green  above,  and 
beneath  ferruginous. 

JAOANA,  a  wading  bird  of  the  family  fNiZ»- 
medeidmy  and  sub-family  pamne^  of  which  the 
principal  genus  is  parra  (Linn.),  found  in  thA 
warmer  parts  of  America,  Asia,  and  AfriciL 
The  bill  is  long,  slender,  straight  at  the  base, 
and  vaulted  at  the  tip ;  the  base  of  the  bill  has 
a  laige,  naked,  dilated  plate,  standing  np  in 
front  of  the  forehead;  wmgs  long,  with  the  8d 
quill  the  longest ;  tail  very  short,  partly  coi>- 
oealed  by  the  coverts ;  tarsi  long,  naked,  and 
slender,  with  transverse  scales.  The  most  re- 
markable peculiarity  is  the  great  length  of  the 
joes,  4  in  number,  entirely  separat^  and  all 
armed  with  long,  straight  and  sharp  daws; 
that  of  the  hind  toe  in  the  common  spedes  is  so 
acute  and  long  as  to  obtain  for  the  bird  the 
name  of  "surgeon;"  in  some  the  naked  plates 
about  the  bill  descend  toward  the  neck.  These 
birds  frequent  marshes,  sides  of  rivers,  and 
ponds,  in  pairs  or  in  smaJl  flocks ;  they  are  shy, 
when  alarmed  diving  or  skulking  among  the 
reeds;  by  the  length  of  their  toes  they  are 
enabled  to  walk  upon  the  floating  leaves  of 
water  plants,  in  searoh  of  aquatic  insects,  budsi 
and  seeds;  they  are  quairdsome  and  noisy, 
striking  each  other  with  their  spurred  wings ; 
the  flight  is  rapid,  straight,  and  not  very  de- 
vated;  they  wade  into  the  water  as  far  as  the 
knees,  but  do  not  swim,  as  their  feet  are  not 
webbed;  they  are  monogamous,  the  females 
making  a  nest  among  the  reeds,  and  depodting 
4  or  6  eggs.  More  than  a  dozen  spedes  ave 
described,  of  which  the  best  known  are  the 
chestnut  Jacana  (P.  jaeana^  Unn.),  of  a  black 
color  with  a  red  mantle,  with  the  primaries 
green,  a  native  of  South  America;  the  Indian 
Jacana  (P.  Indiea,  Lath.),  of  a  blackish  color^ 
with  blue  and  violet  reflections,  bronzed  green 
mantle,  rump  and  tail  sanguine  red,  anterior 
quills  green,  and  a  white  stripe  behind  the  eye; 
and  the  African  Jacana  (P.  JUHcana,  GmeL), 
with  wings  unarmed,  ana  forehead  not  carun* 
cidated  and  greenish  olack.  They  are  about  lb 
hiches  long.  The  genus  hydropheiianue  fWagl.) 
has  very  long  wings,  with  the  shafts  of  tne  first 
8  quills  prolonged,  and  the  ends  of  the  4th  to 
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the  Tth  lengiheDed,  narrowed,  and  floated ;  the 
tail  narrowed,  with  the  4  central  feathers  mndh 
prolonged  and  the  lateral  ones  short  and  gradu- 
ated ;  the  base  of  the  bill  and  head  entirely  oov* 
ered  with  feathers.  To  this  genus  belongs  the 
Chinese  Jaoana  (if.  SinetuiSy  Gmel.^  the  only 
speoiea  desoribed  by  Gray;  the  habits  are  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  genus.  The  general 
oolor  is  brown,  with  the  head,  throat,  front  neck, 
and  wing  coverts  white;  hind  neck  with  golden 
alky  plames ;  the  long  tul  feathers  black. 

JACKAL,  a  species  of  wild  d<^,  living  in 
troops  in  the  wanner  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 

generally  placed  in  the  flenus  eanii  of  authors^ 
ut  rauiea  to  a  genns  of  its  own  (saeaUtui)  by 
Hamilton  Smith.  These  animals  live  under 
great  yarieties  of  dimate,  in  the  moist  jungles 
of  Asia,  the  dry  deserts  of  northern  Amca,  in 
forest  and  plain,  and  wherever  the  warmth  is 
sufficient ;  like  other  dogs,  they  are  voracious, 
feeding  with  avidity  even  on  decomposing  mat- 
ter, and  in  this  way,  with  the  hyesna  and  vul- 
ture, are  of  considerable  advantage  to  man  in 
hot  climates.  They  are  generally  harmless,  but 
make  night  hideous  by  their  dismal  bowlings ; 
they  dwell  in  burrows  which  they  excavate 
themselves,  and  in  caves;  they  are  said  to  dis- 
inter dead  bodies,  and  occasionally,  when  pressed 
by  hunger,  to  attack  man.  Though  exceedingly 
timid,  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  rarely  snarl 
at  the  hand  which  caresses  them ;  this  character 
^ves  great  probability  to  the  opinion  that  the 
jackal  has  mingled  its  blood  m  many  of  thp 
races  of  our  domestic  dogs,  though  perhaps  not 
to  the  assertion  of  Pallas  that  it  is  the  chief 
ori^^nal  of  this  useful  animal.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  iackal  does  not  differ  from  tiiat  of 
the  dog,  ana  the  habits  of  digging,  living,  and 
hunting  in  troops,  and  feeding  on  carcasses,  are 
the  same  in  both  in  the  wild  state ;  the  former, 
at  least  in  some  of  the  species,  possesses  a  dis- 
agreeable odor  from  which  tlie  latter  is  free. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  round,  as  in  the  diurnal 
canines;  the  nostrils  open  on  the  end  of  the 
muzzle ;  the  ears  are  pointed,  with  a  tubercle 
on  the  external  edge ;  the  tongue  is  very  soft, 
and  the  upper  lip  and  sides  of  face  provided 
with  bristly  whiskers ;  the  feet  are  4-toed,  with 
a  rudiment  of  a  6th  on  the  anterior  on  the  in- 
ner side,  and  the  niuls  are  short  and  thick;  the 
dentition,  habits,  movements,  and  instincts  are 
those  of  the  dogs ;  the  hair  is  thick,  the  tail  be- 
ing nearly  as  bushy  as  that  of  a  fox.  The  Jackal 
is  often  seen  in  attendance  on  the  lion,  and  has 
been  supposed  to  run  down  his  prey  for  the 
king  of  beasts,  contented  with  a  small  share  for 
himself;  hence  the  name  has  been  applied  to 
persons  who  voluntarily  perform  mean  services 
for  the  rich  and  great,  satisfied  with  the  occa- 
sional and  contemptuous  notice  vouchsafed  to 
their  cringing  officiousness ;  but  the  jackal  is 
maligned,  as  indeed  perhaps  are  its  human  imi- 
tators, for  it  ifollows  for  the  sake  of  the  pickings 
and  stealings  in  the  train  of  his  feline  majesty ; 
and  perhaps  the  latter  is  often  led  to  his  prey 
by  the  bowlings  of  a  troop  of  Jackals  hunting 


Ibr  themselves.    The  cc»nmon  Jackal  or  jno^ 
koola  of  India  {eanU  aureuM,  Limi.)  is  of  the 
size  of  a  small  dog,  reddish  gray  above,  dvkot 
on  the  back,  and  lighter  bencwth;  the  tail  u 
bushy  and  dark  at  the  end.    It  inhabita  the 
warmer  parts  of  S.  Asia,  K  Africa,  and  &  £. 
Europe.    The  African  jackal  or  dieb  {C,  anOm, 
F.  Cuv.)  is  of  a  yellowish  c^ay  above,  lighter 
beneath;  the  tail  yellow,  with  a  lon^ta^Dsl 
black  line  at  the  base^  and  some  black  hairs  at 
the  tip.    It  is  found  m  Egypt,  Nubia,  Senegal, 
and  other  parts  of  Africa.    The  black-backed 
Jackal  (0.  meaomelaSy  GmeL),  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  frilvous  brown  above,  with  a 
large  triangular  patch  of  black  broad  at  the 
shoulders  and  enmng  in  a  point  near  the  tail; 
there  are  a  few  white  spots,  the  flanks  are  red- 
dish, and  the  under  parts  white;  the  tail  is 
lon^r  than  in  other  species,  readiing  nearl/to 
the  ground,  and  the  ears  are  considerably  larger. 
The  average  height  of  the  jackal  is  aiwnt  15 
inches|,  the  length  of  the  body  14  inches,  and  of 
the  tail  about  10  inches.    The  first  ti?o  niedei 
have  been  known  to  breed  together,  procodsg 
5  young  after  a  gestation  of  about  60  days: 
and  they  will  also  intermix  with  domestic^ 
dogs ;  in  fact  the  agency  of  the  jackal  in  the 

Sroduction  of  the  southern  do^  can  no  more  be 
oubted  than  that  of  the  wolf  m  the  case  of  tha 
northern,  and  the  crossings  of  these  jackal  dogs 
and  wolf  dogs,  either  by  accident  or  deagn. 
would  explain  satisfactorily  a  great  number  of 
our  domestic  varieties.    (8ee  Doo.) 

JACKDAW,  a  European  coniro^ral  Vtid  d 
the  crow  family,  and  genus  eanus  {€.  vumedtiU, 
Linn.).  The  form  is  more  compact  and  grace- 
ful than  that  of  any  other  British  corvine  bird; 
of  about  the  size  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  vitb 
large  head,  short  neck,  ovate  body,  and  mod- 
erate wings,  tail,  and  feet;  the  bill  is  aluxttr 
than  the  head,  stout  and  conical,  alightlj  aith- 
ed,  and  sharp-edged;  the  gape  almost  s^tt^; 
the  plumage  full  and  soft ;  tae  tall  strughtj  of 
12  broad,  rounded  feathers;  claws  arched  and 
strong.  The  length  is  about  16  indiesi  the  hi 
11,  and  the  akr  extent  80  inches ;  the  female  is 
sliffhtiy  smaller.  The  bill  and  feet  are  Uae^ 
iridea  gravish  white,  upper  and  fore  part  of  the 
head  black  with  bluish  purple  reflectioiis;  gnj* 
ish  bkck  about  tiie  eyes  and  throat;  back  aai 
sides  of  neck  bluish  gray ;  rest  of  plumage  gnj* 
ish  black,  approaching  lea^den  gray  on  the  aoder 
parts;  wings  and  tail  black,  the  latter  vithtbe 
primaries  glossed  with  green,  andthesecoDdaria 
with  purple.  In  rare  instances,  individuals  ht^ 
been  found  variegated  with  white.  It  is  a  n:7 
active,  impertinent,  playful,  and  loquadonslKni> 
altogether  the  most  agreeable  and  sodaUe  of  ^ 
crows.  The  flight  is  rapid,  v&ry  irregolar,  aad 
generally  accompanied  with  fi^u^at  cries.  I| 
dwells  in  ruined  buildings,  towers,  steeples,  iDd 
retreats  in  high  rocks,  and  is  often  food  is 
the  heart  of  large  cities ;  it  nesties  in  the  ssdk 
places,  and  occasionally  in  chimneys,  makifig  & 
larso  nest,  and  laymg  about  5  bluish  white  <^ 
wim  brown  or  pale  pm;ple  spota  at  the  laigtf 
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end,  Hby  1  inch;  the  egos  are  lud  in  Hay, 
and  the  yoting  are  abroad  by  the  end  of  Jnne. 
Sallying  firom  their  retreats  at  early  dawn,  they 
betake  themselves  to  the  fields  in  search  of 
worms,  larT8B,  and  insects,  walking  abont  graoe- 
fally,  bat  fi^nently  qparrelling ;  they  also  eat 
mollnsks,  cmstacea,  fishes,  and  even  carrion; 
when  feeding,  they  are  very  vigilant ;  they  pick 
np  food  from  the  streets  with  the  rooks  and  pi- 
geons, and  possess  the  corvine  propensitv  to  car- 
ry to  their  nests  all  kinds  of  objects  which  can 
serve  for  their  stmctnres,  and  to  steal  shining 
articles  of  valne ;  they  may  be  tanght  many 
tricks,  and  to  pronounce  words.  They  inhabit 
Great  Britain  and  most  parts  of  the  European 
continent ;  species  in  Asia  are  very  nearly  allied 
to  this  both  in  appearance  and  habits. 

JAOESON,  f£e  name  of  18  coantiesin  the 
United  States.  L  A  K  W.  co.  of  Va..  sepa- 
rated from  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  drained 
by  Sandy  and  Big  Mill  creeks ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1850,  6,644  of  whom  62  were  slaves. 
It  has  a  diversifiea  snrflace;  the  soil  near  the 
rivers  is  fertile,  and  elsewhere  well  adapted  to 
grazing.  The  prodactions  in  1860  were  257,- 
242  bashels  of  Indian  corn,  16,680  of  wheat, 
48,824  of  oats,  81,028  lbs.  of  wool,  7,882  of  to- 
bacco, and  98,561  of  batter.  There  were  14 
grist  mills,  12  saw  mills,  8  churches,  and  1,850 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Rip- 
ley. 11.  A  8.  W.  CO.  of  N,  0.,  bordering  on  8. 
0.,  and  separated  from  Tenn.  by  the  main'ridge 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains;  area,  about  1,000 
sq.  m.  The  Blue  Ridge  occupies  its  8.  E.  fron- 
tier, and  the  surface  is  genendly  mountainous. 
The  soil  produces  grain  and  pasturage.  The 
sources  of  Heneca  and  Little  Tennessee  rivers  are 
in  this  county.  It  was  formed  from  parts  of 
Haywood  and  Macon  counties  in  1850.  III.  A 
N.  CO.  of  Ga.,  drained  by  the  head  waters  of 
Oconee  river;  area,  482  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1852, 
10,018,  of  whom  8,121  were  slaves.  It  is  a 
hilly  and  not  very  fertile  district,  abounding  in 
granite  and  quartz,  and  containing  also  some 
iron  ore.  The  productions  in  1850  were  809,- 
272  bushels  of  Indian  com,  49,866  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes, and  1,202  bales  of  cotton.  There  were 
4  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  14  churches,  and  217 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Jef- 
ferson. IV.  A  N.  "W.  CO.  of  Fla.,  bordering  on 
Ala.,  and  separated  from  Gra.  on  the  E.  by  the 
Ohattahoochee  river,  which  unites  with  the 
Flint  to  form  the  Appalachicola  on  the  8.  E. 
border  of  the  county ;  area,  920  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  6,689,  of  whom  8,584  were  slaves.  It  has 
a  level  surface,  partly  covered  with  pine  forests. 
The  soil  near  the  streams  is  very  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  227,582  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  48,770  of  sweet  potatoes,  4,744 
bales  of  cotton,  50,490  lbs.  of  rice,  and  14,202 
of  tobacco.  There  were  12  churches,  and  1 
newspaper  office.  Capital,  Marianna.  Y.  A  N. 
E.  CO.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on  Tenn.,  and  inter- 
sected by  Tennessee  river ;  area  estimated  at 
875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  14,088,  of  whom 
2,295  were  slaves.    It  has  a  mountainous  sur- 


ikce.  The  soil,  drained  by  numerous  streams, 
is  fertile  in  some  places.  The  productions  in 
1850  were  796,201  bushels  of  Indian  com. 
72,016  of  oats,  48,652  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
2,882  bales  of  cotton.    Ther^were  25  churches, 

I  newspaper  office,  and  458  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  Capital,  Bellefonte.  YI.  A  8. 
m,  00.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  Ala.  and  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  intersected  by  Pascagoula  river ; 
area,  1,175  sq.  m. ;  pap.  in  1850, 8,196,  of  whom 
826  were  slaves.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  not  fer- 
tile, and  pine  forests  cover  a  large  part  of  the 
sur&ce.  The  productions  in  1850  were  29,848 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  29,669  of  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  118,975  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  6 
grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  14  churches,  and  114 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Jack- 
sonborough.  vll.  A  N.  parish  of  La.,  drained 
by  branches  of  Washita  river ;  area,  760  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1855,  6,079,  of  whom  8,415  were  slaves. 
It  nas  a  moderately  uneven  surfiioe,  and  a  soil 
generally  of  good  quality.  It  produced  in  1855, 
224,022  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  6,000  bales 
of  cotton.  Cafrftal,  Vemon.  Vm.  A  8.  E. 
CO.  of  Texas,  bordering  on  Lavacca  bay,  and 
dnuned  by  Lavacca,  Garoitas,  and  other  small 
rivers;  area,  862  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868, 1.821, 
of  whom  824  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level 
and  occupied  chiefly  by  pr^ries,  although  there 
are  undulating  timber  lands  near  the  rivers. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  suited  to  sugar  cane.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  80,600  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  8,454  of  sweet  potatoes,  290  bales  of 
cotton,  81  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  26,240  lbs.  of  but- 
ter. Capital,  Texana.  IX.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ark., 
bounded  W.  by  Black  and  White  rivers ;  area, 
980  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  4,115,  of  whom  1,017 
were  sUves,  It  has  a  level  surfleuw,  covered 
in  many  places  with  valuable  ash  and  cypress 
timber,  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in 
1864  were  172,596  bushels  of  Indian  com,  750 
of  wheat,  416  of  oats,  and  2,899  bales  of  cotton. 
In  1850  there  were  5  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills, 
and  125  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Cap- 
ital, Elizabeth.  X.  A  K.  co.  of  Tenn.,  border- 
ing on  Ey.,  and  intersected  by  Cumberland 
river;  area,  666  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1850,  15,678, 
of  whom  1,658  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
much  diversified.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  805,787  bushels  of  Indian  com,  56,288  of 
oats,  86,088  of  sweet  potatoes,  4822114  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  and  177,810  of  butter.    There  were 

II  churches,  and  6,877  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  Gainesborough.  XI.  A8.co. 
of  Ohio,  drained  by  Little  Scioto  river;  area, 
400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 12,721.  It  is  rich  in 
coal,  iron,  marble,  and  salt  The  surface  is 
hilly,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions 
in  1850  were  316,887  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
74,790  of  oats,  7,184  tons  of  hay,  and  181,- 
712  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  16  churches,  2 
newspaper  offices,  and  4,082  pupils  attending 
public  schools.  The  Scioto  and  Hocking  valley 
railroad  passes  through  Jackson,  the  capital. 
XII.  A  8.  CO.  of  Mich.,  drained  by  the  head 
waters  of  Grand,  Kalamazoo,  and  Raisin  rivers ; 
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area,  720  sq.  nu;  pop.  in  1850,  10,431.  The 
sorfaoe  is  andolaang  and  diversified  by  many 
small  lakes.  The  soil  is  a  good  sandy  loam.  The 
prodaodoDS  in  1860  were  270,112  boshels  of 
J^dian  com,  486,%16  of  wheat,  178,884  of  oats. 
168,616  of  potatoes,  28,464  tons  of  hay,  and 
148,876  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  22  ohorohea, 
and  2  newspaper  offices.  The  ooonty  contains 
bitaminons  coal^  iron,  limestone,  and  sandstone. 
The  Michigan  central  railroad  passes  through 
Jackson,  the  capital  XUL  A  S.  co.  of  Ind., 
drained  by  Driftwood  fork  of  White  river ;  area. 
644  Mkm.;  pop.  in  1850, 11,047.  It  has  a  level 
or  nnaolating  sorfaoe,  and  contains  beds  of  iron 
ore.  The  soils  axe  of  Tarions  qualities,  some 
parts  of  the  county  being  very  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  949,174  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  88,464  of  wheat,  75,752  of  oats,  24^- 
828  lbs.  of  wool,  and  2,468  tons  of  hay.  There 
were  16  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  28  churches,  1 
newspaper  office,  and  1,154  pupils  attending 
puUic  schools.  The  Ohio  and  Missifisippi  and 
the  Jeffersonville  railroads  pass  through  the 
county.  Capital,  Brownstown.  XIY.  A  S.  W. 
CO.  of  HI.,  separated  from  Mo.  by  the  MissLsuppi 
river,  ana  drained  by  Big  Muddy  river;  area, 
576  at^.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  7,584.  It  contains 
extensive  coal  beds,  and  several  salt  springs. 
The  surface  is  uneven,  and  diversified  by  prai- 
ries and  timber  lands.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  278,050  bushels  of  Indian  com,  22,854 
of  wheat,  and  80,104  of  oats.  There  were  8 
churches,  and  1.050  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Illinois  central  railroad  passes 
through  the  county.  Capital,  Murphysborough. 
XY .  A  W.  CO.  of  Mo.,  bordering  on  the  Indian 
teiritory,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Missouri  river, 
whidi  receives  the  Kansas  at  its  N.  W.  extrem- 
ity; area,  525  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856, 17,071,  of 
whom  8,858  were  slaves.  The  sur&oe  is  mod- 
erately uneven.  Limestone  is  the  principal  rock. 
The  soil  is  well  watered  and  very  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1850  were  938,809  bushels  of  In- 
dian com,  65,856  of  wheat,  124,868  of  oats,  798 
tons  of  hay,  and  861  of  hemp.  There  were  20 
grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  14  churches,  2  news- 
paper offices,  and  1,195  pumls  attending  public 
schools.  Capital,  Indepenaence.  XVI.  An  E. 
CO.  of  Iowa,  separated  from  Illinois  by  the  Mis- 
sisfflppi  river ;  area,  628  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 
17,710.  It  contains  valuable  mines  of  lead  and 
iron,  is  well  watered,  fertile,  and  well  timbered, 
and  has  an  uneven  surface.  The  productions 
in  1859  were  507,871  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
185,864  of  wheat,  103.248  of  oats,  83,773  of  po- 
tatoeS)  15,002  tons  of  hay,  and  279,946  lbs.  of 
butter.  Capital, Bellevue.  XVII.  Anew S.W. 
CO.  of  Minnesota,  borderingon  Iowa ;  area,  750 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857, 60.  XVIII.  A  new  8.  W. 
CO.  of  Oregon,  bordering  on  California  and  the 
Pacific  ocean ;  area  estimated  at  3,600  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1858, 1,600.  It  is  bounded  £.  by  the 
Cascade  range,  and  drained  by  Bogue  and  Ump- 
qna  rivers. 

JACKSON.    I.  The  capital  of  the  state  of 
Mississippi  and  of  Hinds  co.,  on  the  right  bank 


of  Pearl  river,  45  m.  £.  from  Ticbbnrg,  at  tbe 
intersection  of  the  southern  Missinippi  andtk 
New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  great  northern  ral- 
roads ;   pop.  in  1860,  1,881 ;  in  1866,  about 
8,000 ;  in  1859,  8,500.    It  is  regdsrly  bdh  on 
level  ground,  and  beside  a  number  of  chnrebei, 
newspaper  oflloes,  and  the  state  snd  oonatr 
buildings,  contains  a  state  lunatic  sotItqd,  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind, 
and  a  state  prison.  The  last  is  a  large  and  biod- 
some  edifice.    The  state  house  is  an  eLegant 
building  erected  at  a  cost  of  $000,000.  Tbe 
Pearl  river  is  navigable  to  JaokaoD,  and  aboot 
80,000  or  40,000  bales  of  ootton  are  amunllj 
shipped  here.    11.  A  post  village  of  EastFdh 
ciana  parish.  La.,  situated  on  tbe  £.  side  d 
Thompson's  creek,  20  m.  N.  from  Baton Booge; 
pop.  in  1864,  about  1,000.    It  is  the  seat  of 
the  state  asylum  for  the  insane,  foanded  in 
1 848,  of  Centenary  college,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Methodists,  founded  in  1845,  andhanogd 
professors,  98  students,  and  a  libnry  of  5^ 
volumes,  and  of  several  female  seminaries.  IH 
A  city  and  the  capital  of  Jackson  co.,  IGcL, 
situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  Grand  river,  neir 
its  source,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Jacksoo 
branch  of  the  Michigan  southern  and  nor^m 
Indiana  railroad  with  the  Michigan  central  roal 
76  m.  W.  from  Detroit ;  pop.  in  1854^  6,610.  It 
is  connected  with  Lansing  by  a  plank  road  aboEt 
40  m.  long.  The  river  furnbhesvaloahle  water 
power,  and  there  are  several  mills  and  iactoiies 
m  operation.    In  1859  the  city  had  a  wooQsi 
factory,  a  tannery,  a  brewery,  a  fouDderjaad 
machine  shop,  a  flouring  mdl,  2  brick  jard& 
6  manufactories  of  agricultural  implemeDta,^ 
of  pumps,  2  of  soap  and  candles,  and  4  of  car- 
riages, 2  planing  mills,  2  weekly  newspapeti 
and  10  churches  (2  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1  Goa- 
gregational,  1  Episcop^  8  Methodist,  1  Booap 
Catholic,  and  1  Swedenborgian).    The  dty  v 
lighted  with  gas.    There  is  a  mine  of  bitom- 
nous  coal  within  the  city  limits,  and  anodiers 
few  miles  distant.    The  Michigan  state  pemtcD- 
tiary  is  situated  here,  and  in  1859  had  4^  in- 
mates.   During  the  previous  jear  its  rec^ 
from  the  wages  of  convicts  employed  at  mUQ^ 
labor  were  |66,138,  and  its  ezpenditoies  $5$,- 
227.    It  occupies  an  enclosed  area  of  8  aac& 
The  main  building  is  600  feet  long,  57  brcs^ 
and  44  high. 

JACKSON,  AimsEW.  rth  president  of  tbe 
United  States,  bom  in  tlie  Wazhaw  settkmoL 
N.  C,  March  15, 1767,  died  at  tiie  "Hensi- 
tage,"  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  8, 1845.  Hfi 
parents,  who  were  of  the  Scotch-Irish  race,  ^ 
grated  from  Carrickfergus,  Ireland,  ^^ 
and  settied  on  tbe  banks  of  Twelve  liGla  cnel 
a  branch  of  the  Catawba  river.  They  had  liea 
very  poor  at  home,  the  fiUher  tilling  afew  ta»> 
while  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Hntchinson,  heloo^ 
to  a  hard-working  and  scantilj  paid  iaioilTor 
linen  weavers.  ^.  Jackson  never  owned  ig 
land  in  America,  and  after  his  death,  earijinw' 
M)ring  of  1767,  and  before  the  birth  of  his  »■ 
Andrew,  his  widow  removed  to  Waxhaw  creek, 
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her  relatiTes  resided.  It  was  in  the 
house  of  hep  brother-in-law,  George  McKemey', 
that  the  fottkre  president  was  bom,  a  few  days 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  Shortly  after- 
ward Mrs.  Jackson  removed  to  the  honse  of 
another  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Orawford,  whose 
housekeeper  she  became,  because  of  the  illness 
of  his  wife.  Little  is  known  of  Andrew's  child- 
hood. He  is  described  as  a  frolicksome,  mis- 
chievous, generous,  brave,  and  resolute  boy, 
nasaonately  fond  of  athletic  sports,  in  which 
he  was  excelled  by  no  one  of  his  years.  He 
was  not  addicted  to  books,  and  his  education 
was  limited,  though  it  is  said  his  mother  wished 
to  train  him  for  the  pulpit  At  an  early  age 
he  took  up  arms,  and  was  a  witness  of  the  de- 
feat of  Sumter  at  Hanging  Rock  in  1780.  He 
had  previously  seen  the  dead  and  wounded  of 
the  Waxbaw  militia,  after  the  massacre  of  that 
force  by  Tarleton,  and  had  assisted  his  mother 
and  his  brother  Kobert  in  ministering  to  the 
wants  of  the  disabled  Americans.  His  brother 
Hugh  died  in  1779,  at  Stono,  while  serving  un- 
der OoL  Davie.  The  two  brothers  were  active 
whigs,  and  were  captured  by  the  enemy  in  1781. 
The  British  commander  ordered  Andrew  Jack- 
son to  clean  his  boots,  and  on  the  boy^s  refusal 
struck  him  on  the  head  and  arm  with  his  sword, 
inflicting  two  wounds.  His  brother  Robert,  who 
displayed  equal  spirit  was  knocked  down  and 
disabled.  Imprisoned  at  Camden,  Jackson  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Greene  in 
the  action  of  Hobkirk's  hilL  While  the  brothers 
were  suffering  from  the  small  poz,  in  prison, 
their  mother  effected  their  exchange,  and  took 
them  "back  to  Waxhaw,  where  Robert  died ;  and 
it  waa  many  months  before  Andrew's  health  was 
restored.  His  mother  then  proceeded  to  Charles- 
ton to  aid  the  Americans  there  imprisoned, 
where  she  was  attacked  by  ship  fever,  of  which 
she  soon  died.  Left  an  orphan,  and  utterly  des- 
titute, Jackson  had  to  labor  hard  for  a  meagre 
subsistence.  He  worked  for  a  time  in  a  sad- 
dler's shop,  kept  by  one  of  his  relatives;  and 
he  taught  school,  that  all  but  universal  resource 
of  the  young  American  ambitions  of  bettering 
his  condition.  Before  he  had  completed  his 
18th  year  he  resolved  to  become  a  lawyer,  and 
commenced  his  professional  studies  at  Salis- 
bury, K  C,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Spence  McKay, 
a  jurist  of  distinction.  He  did  not  neglect  his 
studies  altogether,  but  paid  more  attention  to 
horse  racing,  foot  racing,  cock  fighting,  and 
similar  amusements  common  at  that  time,  than 
to  the  law.  Finishing  his  studies  in  the  office 
of  Col.  Stokes,  he  was  licensed  to  practise  in 
the  North  Carolina  courts  before  he  had  reach- 
ed the  age  of  20  years.  He  resided  for  a  short 
tipae  at  Martinsville,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
assisted  two  of  his  friends  who  kept  a  store. 
Tradition  adds  that  he  held  the  ofUte  of  consta- 
ble. In  1788  he  was  appointed  solicitor,  or 
pnblio  prosecutor,  of  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina,  embracing  what  is  now  the 
state  of  Tennessee.  He  airived  at  Nashville  in 
the  autunm,  and  entered  immediately  upon  an 


active  career.  His  practice  was  large.  He  had 
to  travel  much,  making  22  Journeys  in  7  years 
between  Nashville  and  Jonesborouffb,  the  fatter 
place  being  the  principal  town  in  £ast  Tennes- 
see, and  280  miles  distant  Arom  Nashville.  All 
these  ionmeys,  and  others,  were  made  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  owing  to  the  numbers  and  hos- 
tility of  the  Indians;  and  on  several  occasions 
he  was  in  great  danger. — ^In  the  summer  of  1791 
he  married  Mrs.  Rachel  Robards.  This  lady 
was  a  daughter  of  Col.  John  Donelson  of  Vir- 
ginia, one  of  the  founders  of  Tennessee,  and  her 
first  husband  was  Mr.  Lewis  Robards  of  Ken- 
tucky. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robards  were  boarding 
with  Mrs.  Donelson,  then  a  widow,  when  Jack- 
son arrived  at  Nashville,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  same  family.  In  1790-'91  Mr. 
Robards  applied  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
for  an  act  preliminary  to  a  divorce,  stating  that 
his  wife  was  living  in  adultery  with  Andrew 
Jackson.  His  request  was  complied  with,  and 
under  the  act  passed,  a  Jury  was  snnunoned  kte 
in  1793^  and  the  court  of  Mercer  oo.,  Ky.,  de- 
clared the  marriage  between  Lewis  Robards 
and  Rachel  Robards  dissolved.  Both  Jackson 
and  Mrs.  Robards  believed  that  the  act  passed 
by  the  Virginia  legislature  was  itself  a  divorce, 
and  they  were  married  at  Natchez,  2  years  be- 
fore the  action  of  the  Mercer  co.  court  Judge 
Overton,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Jacksons,  in 
his  account  of  their  friendship  and  marriage, 
says :  *^  About  the  month  of  December,  1798, 
after  Gren.  Jackson  and  myself  had  started  to 
Jonesborough,  where  we  practised  law,  I  learn- 
ed for  the  first  time  that  Capt.  Robards  had 
applied  to  Mercer  court,  in  Kentucky,  for  a 
divorce,  which  had  then  recently  been  granted, 
and  that  the  legislature  had  not  absolutely 
granted  a  divorce,  but  left  it  for  the  court  to 
do.  I  need  not  express  my  surprise  on  learning 
that  tlie  act  of  the  Virginia  legislature  had  not 
divorced  Capt  Robards.  I  informed  Gen.  Jack- 
son of  it,  who  was  equally  surprised ;  and  dur- 
ing our  conversation^  I  suggested  the  propriety 
of  his  procuring  a  hcense  on  his  return  nome, 
and  having  his  marriage  ceremony  again  per- 
formed, so  as  to  prevent  all  fhture  cavilling  on 
the  subject  To  this  suggestion  he  replied,  that 
he  had  long  since  been  married,  on  the  belief 
that  a  divorce  had  been  obtained,  which  was 
the  understanding  of  every  person  in  the  coun- 
try: nor  was  it  without  difficulty  he  could 
be  induced  to  believe  otherwise.  On  our  re- 
turn home  from  Jonesborough,  in  Jan.  1794,  to 
Nashville,  a  license  was  obtained,  and  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  performed.  The  slowness  and 
inaccuracy  with  which  information  was  receiv- 
ed in  W.  Tennessee  at  that  time  will  not  be 
surprising,  when  we  consider  its  insulated  atid 
dangerous  situation,  surrounded  on  every  ride 
by  the  wilderness  and  by  hostile  Indians,  and 
tiiat  there  was  no  mail  establishment  till  about 
1797,  as  well  as  I  recollect."  The  circumstances 
of  this  marriage  led  in  after  days  to  very  serious 
misrepresentations,  when  Gen.  Jackson  had  be- 
come the  chief  of  a  great  party,  and  caused  the 
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hnsbftDd  much  sorrow,  more  on  his  wife's  accotmt 
than  on  his  own.  Mr.  Robards  was  a  man  prone 
to  Jealousy  without  cause,  and  Jackson  was  not 
the  first  man  of  whom  he  was  jealous.  His  state- 
ment to  tlie  legislature  of  Vii^nia,  acousins  his 
wife  of  criminal  conduct,  is  believed  to  have 
been  wholly  unfounded.  His  relatives  all  sided 
with  his  wife,  and  never  supposed  her  to  be 
ffuilty  of  even  an  act  of  simple  impropriety. 
In  aU  his  relations  with  women  Jackson's  con- 
duct was  singularly  pure,  and  his  character 
for  chastity  is  as  well  established  as  his  char- 
acter for  bravery.  CJol.  Benton,  who  knew  the 
parties  intimately,  through  a  long  course  of 
years,  observes :  *^  There  was  an  innate,  unvary- 
ing, self-acting  delicacy  in  his  intercourse  with 
the  female  sex.  Including  all  womankind;  and  on 
that  point  my  personal  observation  (and  my  op- 
portunities for  observation  were  both  lar^e  and 
various)  enables  me  to  Join  in  the  declaration  of 
the  belief  expressed  by  his  earliest  friend  and 
most  intimate  associate,  the  late  Judge  Overton 
of  Tennessee.  The  Roman  general  won  an  im- 
mortality of  honor  by  one  act  of  continence ;  what 
praise  is  due  to  Jackson,  whose  whole  life  was 
continent?  I  repeat,  if  he  had  been  bom  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  he  would  have  been  a 
Puritan.  Nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness 
and  affection  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  always  increas- 
ing in  proportion  as  his  elevation  and  culminat- 
ing fortunes  drew  cruel  attacks  upon  her.  I 
knew  her  well,  and  that  a  more  exemplary  wo- 
man in  all  the  relations  of  life — wife,  friend, 
neighbor,  relative,  mistress  of  slaves — ^never 
lived,  and  never  presented  a  more  quiet,  cheer- 
ful, and  admirable  management  of  her  house- 
hold. She  had  not  education,  but  she  had  a 
heart,  and  a  good  one;  and  tnat  was  always 
leading  her  to  do  kind  things  in  the  kindest 
manner.  She  had  the  generaPs  own  warm 
heart,  frank  manners,  and  hospitable  temper ; 
and  no  two  persons  could  have  been  better 
suited  to  each  other,  lived  more  happily  toge- 
ther, or  made  a  house  more  attractive  to  vis- 
itors.^'— ^Mr.  Jackson  became  district  attorney 
of  Tennessee  when  that  country  was  made  a 
federal  territory ;  and  when  the  territory  be- 
came a  state,  in  1796,  he  was  a  man  of  some 
wealth,  owning  much  land.  He  was  chosen  one 
of  the  15  members  from  Davidson  co.  of  the 
convention  which  met  at  Knoxville,  Jan.  11, 
1796.  to  make  a  constitution  for  the  new  state, 
and  he  was  appointed  on  the  committee  which 
drafted  that  mstmment  In  the  autumn  of 
1796  he  was  dected  to  represent  the  state  in 
the  po|)u]ar  branch  of  congress,  Tennessee  be- 
ing entitled  to  but  one  member.  He  entered 
the  house  on  the  first  day  of  the  last  session  of 
the  4th  congress,  Dec  5, 1796,  when  Washington 
was  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement.  "  Congress," 
says  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  his  "  Memoes  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Washington  and  John  Adams,'^ 
''formed  a  quorum  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion. On  thb  day  a  delegate  from  the  newly 
added  state  of  Tennessee  appeared,  was  quali- 
fied,  and  took  his  seat ;  one  whom,  young  and 


nnknown  as  he  then  was,  destiny  had  marked 
out  as  the  future  ruler  of  Uie  nation,  into  whose 
grand  council  he  now  came  as  the  first  repre- 
sentative of  its  youngest  member;  and  how 
many  on  that  fioor  foresaw,  in  his  gaunt  frame 
and  iron  visage,  a  successor  of  him  who  was 
now  to  bid  them  farewell,  the  man  who  for 
good  or  for  evil  was  to  wield  the  fdtmre  des- 
tinies of  his  country  with  the  power  of  s 
Cffisar.'^   Jackson  belonged  to  the  repnbHcaa 

(afterward  democratic)  party,  then  in  coarse  of 
brmation  under  the  lead  of  Thomas  Jefimon, 
who  had  just  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  one  of  the  12  repre- 
sentatives who  voted  against  the  adoption  of  an 
address  to  President  Washington,  in  reply  to 
his  last  annual  address  to  congress,  as  he  could 
not  conscientiously  approve  of  aU  the  acts  ci 
the  administration ;  and  this  independent  con- 
duct was  often  brought  up  against  him  when 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  preddencj.  His 
first  speech  was  made  on  Dec.  29,  in  support  of 
claims  for  services  against  the  IndiimiB.  He 
pushed  the  question  with  his  usual  earnest- 
ness, speaking  more  than  once,  and  snoceeding 
in  his  purpose.  His  votes  during  the  sessian 
show  his  character.  He  voted  to  lay  taxes  on 
slaves,  to  complete  8  frigates,  against  Imyisg 
peace  of  the  Algerines,  against  a  lai^ge  appro- 
priation to  aid  in  furnishing  the  preaaent*s 
house,  and  against  the  removal  of  the  restric- 
tion confining  the  expenditure  of  pnbHc  mocer 
to  the  specific  objects  for  which  each  earn,  wk 
appropriated.  His  course  was  highlj  approved 
by  his  constituents ;  and  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.  S.  senate,  in  which  body  he  lock 
his  seat,  Nov.  21i,  1797.  There  is  nothii^ 
known  of  his  senatorial  career.  So  far  as  ap- 
pears, he  never  then  made  a  renuxrk  or  cast  a 
vote  as  a  senator.  In  April,  1798,  he  returned 
to  Tennessee,  on  leave,  and  immediately  resign- 
ed his  seat.  He  was  elected  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Tennessee,  by  the  legislatore,  at 
a  salary  of  $600  a  year,  and  held  courts  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  state.  None  of  his  decl^M? 
remain.  While  he  was  on  the  bench  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  quarrel  with  Gov.  Sevier,  which  dated 
further  back,  but  came  to  a  cnsas  in  1801,  what 
Jackson  was  elected  a  migor-general  of  mOida 
over  Sevier.  Jackson  suspected  Sevier  of  having 
been  engaged  in  certfdn  land  frauds.  They  had 
a  violent  wordy  quarrel  at  Knoxville  in  1804,  and 
agreed  to  fight;  but  as  they  could  not  se^ 
the  terms,  Jackson  posted  Sevier  as  a  coward. 
They  afterward  met  informally,  and  were  about 
to  fight,  when  friends  interfered  and  prevented  a 
combat  Jackson^s  hot  temper  involved  him  in 
frequent  auarrels,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  th^ 
many  of  uiem  were  owing  to  warmth  of  heart 
His  impatience  of  injustice  sometimes  led  him 
into  controversies,  especiaUy  in  behalf  of  those 
who  were  unable  to  defend  themselves.  Whoi 
Louisiana  was  purchased  from  France,  he  ex- 
pected the  governorship  of  that  territory,  but 
was  disappointed.  In  1798  he  had  sold  lands  to 
a  Philadelphian,  and  on  the  baais  of  the  notes  he 
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receired  bought  eoods  suitable  for  the  Tennes- 
see market;  but  uiefiulareof  the  Pbiladelphian 
threw  him  into  difficnlties,  and  in  order  to  dear 
them  off  he  resigned  his  judgeship,  Julj  24, 
1804.  He  sold  a  large  amount  of  property, 
and  so  relieved  himself  from  debt,  of  which  he 
was  ever  most  impatient.  He  removed  to  the 
place  that  sobseqnentlj  became  known  as  the 
**  Hermitage,'*  with  his  slaves,  and  dwelt  in  a 
log  house.  He  extended  his  business,  being 
chief  of  the  trading  firm  of  Jackson,  Ooffee,  and 
Hutohings ;  and  he  raised  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
horses,  cows,  and  mules.  He  had  a  cotton  gin, 
then  a  rarity.  The  firm  traded  to  New  Orleans, 
and  built  boats  for  other  traders;  but  it  lost 
much  money,  and  came  to  an  end.  Jackson  was 
an  exact  and  Judicious  business  man,  and  sue* 
ceeded  in  all  undertakings  managed  by  himself. 
The  failure  in  his  commercial  operations  grew 
out  of  the  proceedings  of  the  firm  during  his  ab> 
sence. — It  was  in  the  opening  days  of  1806  that 
was  commenced  that  quarrel  which  led  to  the 
dud  between  Qen.  Jackson  and  Charles  Dickin- 
son, and  to  the  latter's  death.  Mr.  Dickinson 
had  previously  used  disparaging  words  of  Mrs. 
Jackson,  which  he  had  explained  away ;  but  he 
repeated  them,  whereupon  Gen.  Jackson  re- 
monstrated with  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Ervin, 
saying:  '^I  wish  no  quarrel  with  him;  he  is 
used  by  my  enemies  in  Nashville,  who  are  urg- 
ing him  on  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me.  Advise 
him  to  stop  in  time."  Becoming  involved  in 
a  quarrel  with  a  Mr.  Bwann,  relative  to  the 
terras  of  a  horse  race,  Gen.  Jackson  found  the 
name  of  Mr.  Dickinson  offensively  introduced 
into  the  letters  written  by  Swann,  which  drew 
from  him  certain  characteristic  comments,  and 
these  were  carried  to  their  subiect,  as  it  was 
the  intention  of  their  writer  they  should  be. 
Mr.  Dickinson,  on  Jan.  10,  just  before  starting 
for  New  Orleans  in  a  fiat-boAt,  wrote  an  insult- 
ing letter  to  Gen.  Jackson,  charging  him  with 
equivocations,  falsehood,  and  cowardice.  Gen. 
Jackson  heard,  and  believed,  that  on  his  way 
down  the  river  Mr.  Dickinson  passed  his  leisure 
in  pistol  practice,  expecting  a  challenge  on  his 
return  home.  During  his  absence  the  wordy 
controversy  between  Jackson  and  Swann  was 
continued,  and  led  to  a  tavern  fight,  commenced 
by  the  former.  A  Mr.  McNairy  was  drawn  into 
the  quarrel  on  one  side,  and  was  met  by  Jaok- 
son^s  friend  John  Ooffee  on  the  other;  and, 
pending  the  return  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  these  gen- 
tlemen had  a  duel,  in  which  Coffee  was  obot, 
bis  antagonist,  it  was  asserted,  firing  too  early. 
Mr.  Dickinson  returned  to  Nashville  on  May  20, 
and  on  the  21st  he  published  a  severe  attadc  on 
Gen.  Jackson,  provoked  in  part  by  the  language 
of  his  antagonist  in  the  course  of  the  Swann 
quarrel.  On  the  instant  Jackson  challenged 
him,  and  a  duel  was  arranged  for  May  80,  though 
the  challenger  was  desirous  of  an  immediate 
combat.  The  parties  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eed  river,  in  Logan  co.,  Ey.,  early  on  the  ap- 
pointed morning.  The  place  is  a  long  day's 
journey  from  Nashville,  and  the  duellists  had 


to  leave  thdr  homes  early  on  the  2i)tb,  Dick- 
inson being  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  as- 
sociates, as  he  was  very  popular,  and  stood  higk 
in  the  society  of  Nashville.  His  second  was 
Dr.  Catlet,  and  Jackson's  was  Gen.  Overton. 
The  distance  was  8  paces,  and  Overton  won  the 
right  to  give  the  word.  Dickinson  aimed  at 
where  he  supposed  Jackson's  heart  was,  and 
fired  at  the  word,  breaking  a  rib,  and  raking 
the  breast  bone;  but  so  great  was  Jackson's 
resolution,  that  he  gave  no  sign  of  being  hit. 
and  his  antagonist,  who  had  mode  sure  ox 
killing  him,  exclaimed :  ^^  Good  God  I  have  I 
missed  him  ?"  Jackson  then  aimed,  and  Dick- 
inson fell  mortally  wounded.  He  died  tiiat  night| 
not  even  knowing  that  his  ball  had  hit  Jackson. 
It  was  a  point  of  pride  with  Jackson  not  to  let 
him  know  that  his  aim  had  been  effectud.  His 
reason  for  concealing  his  wound,  as  he  once 
stated  to  a  friend,  was,  '*  that  as  Dickinson  con- 
sidered himself  the  best  shot  in  the  world,  and 
was  certain  of  killing  him  at  the  first  fire,  he 
did  not  want  him  to  have  the  gratification 
even  of  knowing  that  he  had  touched  him.** 
But,  according  to  Jackson's  last  biographer,  Mr, 
Parton,  his  ^  wound  proved  to  be  more  severe 
and  troublesome  than  was  at  first  anticipated. 
It  was  nearly  a  month  before  he  could  move 
about  without  inconvenience,  and  when  the 
wound  healed,  it  healed  falsely ;  that  is,  some 
of  the  viscera  were  slightly  displaced,  and  so  re- 
mained." This  duel  made  Jackson  unoopular  in 
Tennessee,  until  his  military  exploits  had  with- 
drawn puolic  attention  from  its  circumstances; 
and  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
it  was  brought  forward  in  the  journals  opposed 
to  his  election,  and  the  circumstances  were 
much  distorted. — In  1806,  when  Aaron  Burr 
made  his  first  visit  to  the  West,  he  became 
the  guest  of  Gen.  Jackson  on  two  occasiona 
The  western  people  were  anxious  for  a  war 
with  Spain,  and  Burr  was  popular  with  them, 
because  he  was  believed  to  represent  and  sui>- 
port  their  opinions.    Jackson  was  of  the  war 

J  arty.  After  Burr's  return  to  the  East  he  and 
ackson  corresponded,  the  latter  even  mak- 
ing out  the  lists  of  officers  for  two  regiments 
which  the  former  suggested  might  be  raised  in 
Tennessee,  in  the  event  of  war.  Burr  arrived 
at  the  Hermitage  in  Sept  1806,  and  was  warmly 
recdved ;  and  it  was  at  the  instance  of  his  host 
that  a  public  ball  was  given  in  his  honor  at 
Nashville,  though  rumors  adverse  to  him  and 
his  doings  were  then  current.  Jackson,  in  full 
mihtary  costume,  led  Burr  into  the  room,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  persons  there  assembled. 
Burr  soon  departed,  and  in  November  he  sent 
an  order  to  Jackson  for  boats  and  provisions, 
which,  with  the  money  accompanying  it,  Jack- 
son handed  to  his  partner,  John  Ooffee,  who 
procceeded  to  fulfil  the  directions.  A  week 
later  (Nov.  10)  Jackson  reoeived  intelligence 
^at  led  hun  to  doubt  Burr's  integrity.  He 
then  directed  that  no  fhrther  engagements 
should  be  made  with  Burr,  and  wrote  to  him, 
demanding  to  know  the  truth.    He  also  wrote 
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ft  waning  letter  to  Gov.  Gleiborne  of  Orleaai 
territorj,  and  another  to  Preodent  JeffiBrMm, 
tendering  the  aervioea  of  hia  militia  diriaion  to 
the  general  goTemment  Bur  arrived  at  Kaah- 
TiUe^  Deo.  14,  and  aonght  Jaokaon,  whom  he 
aaiared  of  the  tMtj  of  the  ehargeaagainat  him. 
Thej  had  a  peoaniary  aettlementi  and  Bnrr  de- 
ported, taking  tmt  2  of  the  8  boata  for  which  he 
nad  contracted.  Shortly  after  hia  departore,  the 
proclamation  of  the  preddent  denouncing  him 
arrired,  and  he  was  homed  in  efSgj  in  the  veir 
town  where  he  had  been  the  object  of  high 
honora  but  a  few  weeks  before.  On  Jan.  1, 
1807,  Gen.  Jackson  receiTed  orders  from  tlie 
gOTcmment  at  Washinston  to  hold  his  command 
in  readineas  to  act  The  rerolntionarx  veterans 
In  NashviUe  tendered  their  services  to  Jackson, 
who  accepted  their  offer.  He  exerted  himself 
with  his  nsnal  energy :  bot  his  active  loyalty 
did  not  save  him  from  tne  suspicion  that  he  was 
leagaed  with  Borr,  which  was  Ions  obstinately 
dierished,  and  was  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
prealdential  contest  of  1828,  and  later.  He  waa 
summoned  to  Bidimond  as  a  witness  in  the 
trial  of  Burr,  and  there  he  acted  as  one  of 
Burr's  most  zealous  partisans.  *^  There  he  hsr 
rangned  the  crowd  in  the  capitol  square,*' 
says  Mr.  Parton,  ^^  defending  Burr,  and  angrily 
dcuionncin^  Jefferson  as  a  persecutor.  There 
are  those  living  (1859)  who  heard  him  do  this. 
He  made  himself  so  conspicuous  as  Burr's  cham- 
pion at  Richmond,  that  Mr.  Madison,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  tooK  deep  offence  at  it^  and  re- 
membered it  to  Jackson's  disadvantage  6  years 
later,  when  he  was  president  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  war  on  his  hands.  For  the  some 
reason,  I  presume,  it  was  that  Jackson  was  not 
called  upon  to  give  testimonv  upon  the  trial." 
Jackson  at  this  time  belonged  politically  to  that 
portion  of  the  democratic  party  which  sought 
to  have  Mr.  Monroe  nominated  as  President 
Jefferson's  successor,  the  president  himself  pre- 
ferring Mr.  Madison.  For  some  years  he  was 
not  a  public  man,  holding  no  ofBioe,  living  at  the 
Hermitage,  and  devoting  himself  to  agricultural 
pursuits.  His  life  was  not  altogether  a  quiet 
one,  however,  as,  beside  some  lesser  disputes, 
he  had  an  animated  quarrel  with  Mr.  Bins- 
more,  agent  of  the  Ohoctaw  Indians. — ^When,  in 
1812,  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States 
against  England,  Gen.  Jadcson  promptly  ten- 
dered his  services,  and  those  of  2,500  men  of 
his  division  of  Tennessee  militia,  to  the  nation- 
al government,  and  the  offer  was  as  promptly 
accepted ;  but  it  was  not  until  Oct.  21  that  gov- 
ernment requested  Gov.  Blount  to  send  1.500 
men  to  New  Orleans.  Orders  to  act  were  given 
to  Gen.  Jackson,  who  appointed  Dec.  10  for  the 
meeting  of  the  troops  at  ifashville.  A  force  of 
in&ntry  and  cavalry,  2,070  strong,  was  organ- 
ized ;  and  on  Jan.  7, 1818,  the  in£uitry  embark- 
ed, while  the  cavalry  marched  across  the  coun- 
try. On  Feb.  15  the  little  army  assembled  at 
Natchez,  where  it  remained  by  direction  o{ 
Gen.  Wilkinson.  At  the  close  of  March  Jack- 
son recdved  an  orderfromthesecretary  of  war 


to  dismiss  his  corps.    He  so  ftr  disobeyed  the 
order  as  to  conduct  his  force  back  to  Teoneaee 
before  disbanding  it.    It  was  on  tliis  march 
that  the  soldiers  gave  him  the  name  of  ^  Hick- 
oty,"  because  of  his  toughness,  snd  in  time  tin 
was  changed  into '^  Old  Hickory."   He  tender- 
ed his  corps  for  an  invastcm  of  Canada,  but  no 
answer  came  fnm  Wadiington,  snd  on  HajIS, 
at  Nash villC)  the  men  were  dismissed.   GoTcn- 
ment  allowed  his  transportation  drafts  to  be 
protested,  and  his  private  fortune  woiddbafe 
been  irretrievably  ruined  had  not  bis  friend  CoL 
Benton  made  *^  an  appeal  fix>m  the  justice  to  the 
fears  of  the  administration.'^  When  the  adnm* 
istration  found  that  the  state  of  Tennessee  wooid 
be  lost  to  it  if  this  scandalous  act  of  injnstioe 
were  persisted  in,  justice  was  immediately  doDei 
The  smgular  affiray  with  the  Bentops,  which  ns 
so  often  mentioned  during  the  time  that  Gen. 
Jackson  was  at  the  head  of  the  democralie  par- 
ty, occurred  in  1813.    One  of  Jacicson^s  fneods, 
William  (afterward  General)  Carroll,  bectme 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Jesse  Benton,  s 
brother  of  Gol.  T.  H.  Benton,  and  cballenpid 
him.    Carroll  asked  Jackson  to  be  his  secood, 
which  he  declined,  until  Carroll  told  bim  there 
was  a  conspiracy  *-^  to  run  him  (Carroll)  out  of 
the  country,"  when  he  reaolved  to  interfen, 
partly  from  indignation,  but  more  from  the  de- 
sire to  prevent  a  fight.    At  first  ho  wss  soo- 
ceasfnl  m  his  remonstranoea  with  Benton,  hot 
the  latter  finally  resolved  that  the  duel  sboold  go 
on.   Jackson  acted  as  Carroll^s  second.  BentoD 
sent  an  offensive  account  of  the  affiur  to  his 
brother,  who  was  then  serving  Jackson  so  vdl 
at  Washington.    Others,  enemies  of  Jsckson, 
sent  him  similar  accounts.    This  led  to  an  vim 
correspondence  between  Qen.  Jackson  snd  Cd 
Benton,  and  the  latter  made  use  of  tbe  bu^ 
est  language  in  speaking  of  the  former,  all 
of  which  was  reported  to  the  general,  who 
threatened  that  he  would  horsewhip  the  oolood 
the  first  time  they  should  meet.    On  Septi 
Gen.  Jackson,  accompanied  by  CoL  Coffee,  met 
tb.e  Bentons  in  the  streets  of  NashviUeu  Bid- 
ding him  defend  himself^  and  avowing  bis  piu^ 
pose.  Jackson  advanced  upon  Col.  Benton,  vho 
sought  to  draw  a  pistol,  but  was  anticipated  br 
his  antagonist,  who  drew  snch  a  wesipon  ud 
aimed  at  him.    Benton  retreated,  and  Ji^oo 
followed  him,  until  they  reached  the  back  doer 
of  the  city  hotel,  when  Jesae  Benton  fired  it 
Jackson,  shattering  his  left  shoulder,  the  ^ 
being  charged  with  two  balls  and  a  dug.  Jsf^' 
son  fell;  and  Coffee,  who  entered  on  hesriof 
the  report,  fired  at  (3ol.  Benton,  but  missed  his 
aim.    He  was  then  about  to  strike  down  ^ 
colonel,  when  the  latter  stumbled  down  a  ^ 
case.    Meantime  Mr.  S.  Hays,  a  nephew  of  Ma 
Jackson,  who  knew  that  it  was  Jesse  BenW» 
that  fired  at  the  general,  volunteered  in  bis  ra* 
ative^s  aid,  and  a  fierce  conflict  ensued  betvees 
him  and  Jesse,  he  wi!>l""g  use  of  a  sword  csfic 
first,  and  then  of  a  dirk,  and  throwing  bin 
down.    Benton  was  wounded  in  several  plsce^ 
and  would  have  been  killed  had  not  a  by standff 
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caught  Hay&'fl  liand.  Jackfion  suffered  seyerely 
from  thiB  combat  It  caused  irreparable  injury 
to  his  body,  and  his  political  enemies  were 
never  tired  of  repeatine  its  details,  distorted 
by  partisan  criticism.  Nothing  bat  his  own 
resolation  prevented  the  loss  of  his  left  arm, 
as  all  the  doctors  but  one  recommended  am- 
ptitation.~^The  massacre  of.  Fort  Mims  by  the 
Creek  Indians,  which  took  place  Aug.  80, 1818, 
created  an  extraordinary  excitement  through- 
out the  south-west.  Gen.  Jackson  addressed 
the  volunteers,  and  appointed  Fort  St.  Stephen 
as  the  rendezvous  for  all  who  would  arm  tnem- 
selves  and  were  disposed  to  take  part  in  a 
war  of  Indian  extermmation.  On  Sept  25  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee  called  8,500  volun- 
teers int6  the  field,  beside  the  1,500  that  were 
in  the  national  service.  Jackson,  though  too 
feeble  to  leave  his  bed,  issued  addresses,  and 
aided  in  the  organization  of  the  troops.  His 
division  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Fayette- 
ville,  Oct  4 ;  and  OoL  Coffee  was  sent  with  a 
cavury  force  to  Alabama.  Still  suffering  from 
his  wounds,  Jackson  was  at  Fayetteville  Oct.  7. 
On  the  11th  his  force  moved,  and  marched  82 
miles  in  6  hours,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the 
Indians.  His  army  suffered  greatly  from  a  de- 
fective commissariat,  and  this  delayed  his  oper- 
ations. On  Kov.  8  CoL  Coffee  defeated  the 
Creeks  at  the  town  of  Talluschatchea,  inflicting 
heavy  loss  on  them,  and  destroying  the  place. 
On  Nov.  9  Qen.  Jackson  defeated  the  Creeks  at 
Talladega,  where  hundreds  of  them  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  want  of  food  prevented  these 
victories  from  being  very  usefuL  The  troops 
were  starving,  and  starvation  caused  mutiny. 
A  misunderstanding  as  to  the  term  of  service  of 
the  volunteers  occurred  between  them  and  their 
commander.  With  a  force  of  newly  raised  men, 
less  than  1,000  strong:,  beside  Indians,  he  entered 
the  enemy's  country  in  Jan.  1814  He  defeated 
the  Indians  at  Emuckfaw  and  Enotochopco,  Jan« 
22  and  24,  which  were  among  the  severest  re- 
verses they  ever  experienced.  The  details  of  the 
battle  showed  much  skill  on  the  side  of  the  vic- 
tors, Jackson's  energy  and  bravery  being  veiy 
conspicuous.  The  troops  were  then  dismiBsecL 
but  a  new  force  was  speedily  formed,  composed 
in  part  of  regulars.  In  February  Jackson  was  at 
the  head  of  5,000  men.  The  Creeks,  who  were 
encouraged  by  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  pre- 
ceding battles,  made  a  final  stand  at  Tohopeka, 
or  the  Horseshoe,  a  peninsula  in  the  Tallapoosa 
river ;  and  their  position  was  one  of  much 
strength,  though  defended  by  numbers  inade- 
quate to  its  extent  Jackson  arrived  before  this 
post,  March  27, 1814,  with  2,000  troops,  and  at- 
tacked it  the  same  day.  It  was  taken,  and  of 
its  900  defenders  750  were  killed  or  drowned, 
the  victors  losing  201  men.  This  victory  end- 
ed not  merely  the  Creek  war,  but  the  power  of 
the  Indian  race  in  North  America.  Wars  with 
the  Indians  have  since  been  waged,  at  much 
cost  of  blood  and  money,  but  there  has  in  no 
case  been  any  doubt  of  the  event;  whereas 
down  to  the  year  1814  the  aborigines  contended 


with  the  intmuve  race  with  some  hope  of  sue- 
cess,  forming  confederacies  and  leagues  against 
it,  and  showmg  both  statesmanship  and  mUitary 
skilL  Jackson's  victories,  which  were  the  con- 
sequences of  his  energy  and  soldiership,  settled 
for  ever  the  long  quarrel  that  had  been  carried 
on  between  the  white  man  and  the  red  man, 
in  favor  of  the  former.  Weathersford,  the  prin- 
cipal Creek  chief,  surrendered  to  him,  and  was 
protected.  Some  of  the  Indians  fled  to  Florida, 
but  most  of  them  obeyed  Jackson's  order  to 
retire  to  the  north,  where  they  were  supported 
by  the  United  States  for  the  time.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1814  Gen.  Jackson  and  Col.  Hawkins 
made  with  them  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson, 
the  terms  of  which  were  as  moderate  as  regard 
for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  white  settlers 
allowed.  The  chiefs  bestowed  upon  Jackson 
8  miles  square  of  land,  and  Pre^dent  Madison 
was  desirous  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  ac- 
cept the  gift,  in  which  view  congress  could 
never  be  Drought  to  concur.  The  victorious 
Tennesseeans  marched  for  their  homes  on  April 
21,  and  were  soon  dismissed  from  the  service. 
They  and  their  commander  were  the  objects  of 
great  attention. — G^n.  Jackson  had  now  ob- 
tained a  national  reputation,  and  on  May  81 
his  appointment  as  a  m%jor-general  in  the  TJ. 
S.  army  was  officiallv  announced.  Thus  in  the 
national  service,  he  became  the  acknowledged 
military  leader  of  the  S.  W.  Quarter  of  the 
Union,  various  circumstances  having  placed 
him  in  a  position  to  which  6  other  generals 
had  claims.  The  English  were  preparing  a 
grand  attadc  on  the  south-west,  and  in  Jmy, 
1814,  Gen.  Jackson  left  his  home  for  Mobile, 
against  which  the  first  blow  of  the  enemy 
was  to  be  delivered.  Florida  was  then  a 
Spanish  province,  but  the  English  used  it  as  if 
it  were  one  of  their  own  possessions;  and  from 
Pensacola,  the  best  harbor  on  the  gulf  of  Mexi* 
CO,  they  organized  expeditions  agmnst  the 
United  States,  and  aided  the  Indians.  It  was 
DOW  the  rendezvous  of  their  forces,  and  the 
Spaniards  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  dls* 
position  to  prevent  this  abuse  of  neutral  terri- 
tory. The  head-ouarters  of  the  British  com- 
mander were  in  the  house  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor, Manrequez.  When  Gen.  Jackson  arrived 
at  Mobile,  he  found  but  a  small  force  at  his 
oommand  yet  he  resolved  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  evil  that  threatened  his  country,  by  the 
seizure  of  Pensacola.  He  wrote  to  the  secretary 
of  war,  asking  permission  to  attack  that  place, 
but  the  secretary's  reply  reached  him  only  at 
the  end  of  6  months.  He  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  Manrequez,  which  led  to  no  change 
of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  CoL 
Nichols,  the  English  commander,  continuing 
his  preparations  at  Pensacola  for  an  attack  on 
Mobile.  Assuming  the  responsibility,  as  his 
custom  was,  both  in  politics  and  in  war.  Gen. 
Jackson  detemUned  to  act  without  orders.  He 
gave  direction  that  the  Tennessee  levies  should 
march  upon  Mobile.  The  call  he  made  upon 
hia  old  comrades  was  so  well  obeyed,  that  men 
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pud  large  sums  for  the  prlrOege  of  fining  Taean- 
ctes  in  the  corps  that  had  been  mastered  into 
the  service.  Meantime  he  threw  a  small  force 
into  Fort  Bowyer,  on  Mobile  point,  commanded 
by  Major  Lawrence.  This  fort,  which  was  in  an 
incomplete  state,  was  assailed,  Sept.  15,  by  a 
British  fleet,  aided  by  a  combined  force  of  In- 
dians and  marines.  The  enemy  were  repnlsed, 
losing  one  of  their  sbips  and  72  men.  A  muti- 
ny in  the  ranks  of  the  Tennessee  troops  delayed 
the  arrival  of  the  force  nnder  Gen.  Coffee,  and 
it  was  not  nntil  Oct.  26  that  Jackson  found 
himself  at  their  head,  his  entire  force  consisting 
of  '^OOO  men,  1,000  of  whom  were  regulars, 
and  1,600  mounted  volunteers.  He  hung  6  of 
the  mutineers,  and  his  conduct  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  hostile  discussion  at  a  later  pe- 
riod. He  marched  immediately  upon  Pensa- 
cola,  at  the  head  of  8,000  men.  Negotiations 
failing,  he  seized  the  town  by  force.  Nov.  6 ; 
and  the  British  blew  up  the  fort  that  com- 
manded the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  their  7  vessels 
leaving  the  bay.  On  Nov.  11  Jackson  was 
again  at  Mobile,  where  he  remained  until  the 
22d,  to  meet  an  expected  attack,  and  whence 
he  sent  a  force  that  expelled  Nichols  and  his 
Indians  from  Florida.  He  sent  the  mass  of  his 
troops  to  New  Orleans,  and  reached  that  place 
himself  Dec.  2, 1814.  The  citv  was  in  a  miser- 
able condition  as  to  means  of  defence ;  and  had 
the  English  moved  with  ordinary  rapidity,  it 
must  have  fallen  into  their  hands  before  Jadkson 
could  have  done  any  thing  for  its  salvation.  He 
immediately  adopted  the  most  energetic  meas- 
nres,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy,  display- 
ing a  genius  for  warfare  against  the  trained 
troops  of  Europe  equal  to  that  which  he  had 
exhibited  in  the  contests  of  the  wilderness.  He 
inspired  the  citizens  of  Louisiana,  and  some  of 
the  local  authorities,  with  a  zeal  second  only  to 
that  by  which  he  was  himself  animated.  On 
Dec.  14  a  powerfhl  British  naval  force  captured 
a  small  American  fleet,  5  gun  boats  and  a  schoon- 
er, which  gave  the  enemy  command  of  the  route 
to  New  Orleans,  had  they  known  how  to  use  it 
The  next  day  Jackson  declared  martial  law, 
having  already  called  out  the  whole  of  the  state 
militia.  The  forces  under  his  orders  consisted 
of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Missis- 
Bippi  miUtia,  a  few  regulars,  Baratiarian  priva- 
teersmen,  and  a  battalion  of  colored  men.  The 
vanguard  of  the  British  army,  under  Gen.  Eeane, 
was  limded  on  Dec.  16,  and  marched  to  a  spot 
within  9  miles  of  New  Orleans  on  the  morning 
of  the  28d.  Jackson  learned  their  arrival  before 
2  P.  M.,  and  prepared  to  attack  them  in  their 
camp.  He  assembled  a  motley  force,  2,181  strong, 
of  wliom  only  about  1,600  were  engaged,  and, 
aided  by  Lieut  Henley,  in  the  U.  8.  schooner 
Carolina,  assailed  the  British.  A  veiy  hot  ac- 
tion was  fought,  with  decided  advantage  to  the 
Americans,  as  the  effect  of  it  was  to  prevent 
the  enemy^s  advance  upon  the  dty;  and  the 
victory  might  have  been  made  complete  had 
not  large  British  reinforcements  arrived  dur- 
ing the  night    New  Orleans  was  really  saved 


on  the  night  of  Dec.  28,  as  the  enemy  vei« 
made  over  cautious  by  the  occuireooeB  of  the 
battle  then  fought.    Jackson  fell  bad^  to  a  ca- 
nal, 4  miles  from  the  dty,  where  lus  fmm 
line  was  constructed ;  and  he  provided  tpaoA 
attacks  from  other  directions    8ir  £.  Paken- 
ham  arrived  on  the  25th,  and  made  new  tmo^ 
ments  in  the  Britbh  army.    The  Carolina  was 
destroyed  by  his  batteries  that  eveiung.  He 
attacked  Jackson  on  the  28th,  and  was  r^fokei 
On  Jan.  1, 1815,  another  attack  was  mad6,prin* 
cipallv  with  artOlery,  and  again  the  enemy  wen 
signally  beaten.    These  results  were  owio;  to 
the  skufhl  manner  in  which  Gen.  Jackson  Bua* 
aged  the  resources  at  his  command,  and  to  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  inspiie^hislnTe 
but  mostly  inexperienced  troops.    He  csosed 
the  invaders  to  be  constantly  harassed  by  oigfat 
attacks,  so  that  they  were  imable  to  obtain  inj 
rest    He  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  2^ 
Kentucky  militia,  Jan.  1,  bnt  they  werenoedy 
unarmed,  the  arms  that  had  been  ordered  from 
Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  having  failed  toreedb 
that  place  because  the  contractors  would  not 
pay  the  cost  of  transporting  them  more  npidlT. 
The  English  were  re&nforced  on  Jan.  6;  sm 
their  entire  army,  induding  seamen  and  ma- 
rines, probably  conmsted  of  14,000  effsedre 
men,  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  war;  but 
their  authorities  place  it  as  low  as  8,000.  The 
English   have   greatly  ezagserated  Jacbon's 
numbers,  placmg  them  as  high  as  25,000,  when, 
if  he  had  that  number  of  men,  he  bad  not  the 
means  of  arming  them.    His  line  on  the  kft 
bank  of  the  IGnisBippi  was  about  a  mile  loo^ 
with  12  guns,  and  was  defended  by  odj  ^ 
men,  while  800  more  were  distributed  in  pos- 
tions  hard  by.    It  was  a  strong  position;  the 
cannon  were  well  served  by  Lieut  (snboeqQeDtlj 
Gen.)  Armstrong,  and  by  the  Baratarians;  m 
so  extremely  slippery  was  the  soil,  that  tecoA^ 
ing  to  Mi\)or  Latour,  an  eye-witness,  a  man  od- 
incumbered  and  unopposed  would  nafe  tod 
it  difficult  to  mount  the  breastworic,  at  Idson 
and  carefully.     Its  weakness  was  in  the  &ct 
that  it  was  commanded  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  where  were  American  llStte^ 
ies,  manned  oy  seamen,  and  supported  by  Ken- 
tucky militia.    The  English  enhiiged  the  yil* 
ler6  canal,  and  prepared  to  throw  a  force  vpn 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  their  plan  being  to 
storm  the  American  position  on  that  bask  \t 
fore  commencing  their  attack  on  Jackson^  Tin^ 
which,  indeed,  must  have  been  made  nntenabfe 
if  their  plan  had  been  suceessfbl.    Col.  Then- 
ton  was  despatched,  at  the  bead  of  2  regin»ots 
and  <M)0  marines  and  seamen,  across  the  m0^ 
on  the  ni^t  of  the  7th;  bat  delays  v^^' 
perienced  m  his  operations,  and  it  was  not  Tm 
the  event  of  the  campaign  had  been  decided  oo 
the  left  bank,  that  he  was  enabled  to  adnoee 
against  the  Louisianians  and  Eentnckians,  who 

Save  way,  and  so  forced  the  seamen  to  abas- 
on  their  batteries.  Meantime,  on  the  left  bank 
the  British  columns  were  directed  apunst  the 
American  line ;  but  they  were  received  vita 
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so  severe  a  fire,  that  they  were  beateir  back, 
Gen.  Pakenbam  being  killed,  G^n.  Gibbs  mortal- 
ly wounded,  and  Gen.  Eeane  severely  wounded. 
The  attack  was  repeated,  but  with  no  sucoess. 
The  weight  and  precision  of  the  American 
fire  were  such  that  no  troops  in  the  world 
could  have  stood  against  it.  One  British  au- 
thority says  that  not  even  from  St.  Sebastian 
had  so  severe  a  fire  been  poured  upon  an  at- 
tacking force.  A  small  British  force  succeeded 
in  carrying  a  battery  near  the  river,  after  losing 
three  fourths  of  its  number,  but  abandoned  it. 
One  British  regiment,  the  98d  highlanders,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  services  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  lost  more  than  half  its  men.  having  b^n 
brought  to  a  point  where  it  coula  do  no  good, 
but  where  it  could  be  most  effectually  operated 
upon  by  the  Americans.  The  British  troops 
never  behaved  better,  but  they  were  badly 
handled ;  and  it  is  the  evidence  of  one  of  their 
own  officers  that  Sir  E.  Pakenham*s  impatience 
in  giving  the  signal  of  attack  too  soon,  instead 
of  waiting  for  the  development  of  Thornton's 
movement,  was  the  cause  of  the  severe  loss  that 
befell  his  army.  The  Briti^  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  carry  every  position  they  assailed  in 
Spain  and  France,  and  when  they  adopted  the 
same  mode  of  attack  against  a  line  defended  by 
men  accustomed  to  fire  accurately,  the  power 
of  the  infantry  weapon  told  with  fatal  effect 
upon  their  dense  columns.  The  merit  of  Gen. 
Jackson  consisted  mainly  in  the  fact  that  he 
adapted  his  means  of  defence  most  shrewdly  to 
the  character  of  his  own  forces  no  less  than  to 
that  of  the  brave  enemy  whom  he  met  and 
defeated.  He  understood  both  the  friends 
oroond  him  and  the  foes  before  him,  and  vic- 
tory, and  the  safety  of  his  country,  were  the 
results  of  his  rare  foresight  and  wise  conduct. 
His  opponents  have  never  hesitated  to  admit 
his  merits  in  the  strongest  language.  *'  Gen. 
Jackson,^'  savs  ^*  Blackwood's  Magtizine,''  ^be- 
haved with  humanity  and  generosity  to  all  his 
prisoners,  which  did  him  as  great  honor  as  his 
conduct  in  the  defence.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
coll  him  a  great  man.  Unappalled  by  the  land- 
ing of  a  formidable  army  of  British  veterans^ 
he  infused  fresh  courage  into  the  hearts  of  his 
countrvmen,  naturally  brave;  the  danger  was 
great,  but  the  Americans  under  him  had  no  fear, 
even  of  such  a  foe ;  strong  as  their  position  was^ 
*  a  mile-long  line  fall  of  men,'  it  was  found  im- 
pregnable, not  because  of  cotton  biu^  only  and 
parapets,  out  because  of  patriots  deadly  with 
etoaay  hands,  keen  eyes,  and  stern  hearts— in- 
vincible where  they  stood — ^unerring  marks- 
men, whatever  were  their  numbers — with  a 
commander  endowed  with  a  genius  for  war, 
and  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  glorious  duty  he 
had  taken  upon  himself  in  his  country's  cause." 
The  number  of  the  British  engaged  on  the  left 
bank  is  variously  stated,  the  lowest  figures  on 
the  British  side  being  6,195.  which  seem  too 
low.  On  the  right  bimk  of  the  Ifississippi,  Ool. 
Thornton's  attack  was  entirely  successful,  his 
men  driving  before  them  the  Americans.    This 


was  owing  to  an  order  given  by  one  of  Gen. 
Morgan's  aids,  who  directed  a  retreat  that 
was  rapidly  converted  into  a  flight.  The  sea- 
men, under  Oapt.  Patterson  and  Lieut.  Henley, 
who  served  a  heavy  battery  on  the  right  bank, 
though  compelled  to  abandon  it,  did  so  with 
great  coolness,  spiking  their  guns,  and  throwing 
their  ammunition  into  the  river.  Their  success 
on  that  side  gave  the  British  virtual  command 
of  the  left  bank,  and  of  New  Orleans;  but  they 
had  been  so  roughly  handled  before  Jackson's 
lino,  that'they  had  no  heart  to  pursue  and  com- 
plete the  really  signal  advantage  they  ihad  gdned 
over  his  lieutenant.  Gen.  Lambert,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  British  army 
on  the  Ml  of  his  superiors  sent  a  flag  to  Gen. 
Jackson,  proposing  an  armistice.  Jackson  con- 
sented, on  condition  that  while  hostilities  should 
be  suspended  on  the  left  bank,  they  should  not 
be  so  on  the  right  bank,  and  that  neither  party 
should  send  reinforcements  there.  Gen.  Lam- 
bert ordered  Ool.  Thornton  to  return  to  the  left 
bank,  and  the  British  gave  up  their  solitary 
advantage.  The  enemy's  lota  on  the  left  bank 
was  about  2,opo  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners;  the  American  loss^  7  killed  and  6 
wounded.  On  the  right  bank  neither  party  suf- 
fered much,  but  even  tiiere  the  loss  was  mostly  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy.  Gen.  Jackson's  brilliant 
successes  did  not  cause  any  cessation  of  care  and 
vigilance  on  his  side,  and  he  watched  the  enemy 
until  the  18th,  when  they  retreated,  abandoning 
guns,  and  leaving  80  wounded  men  to  the  eare 
of  the  Americans.  Gren.  Jackson  was  involved 
in  much  trouble  by  the  conduct  of  many  civil- 
ians  during  the  campaign,  who  forgot  that  a 
dictatorship  alone  could  save  the  state,  which 
the  enemy,  had  they  been  victorious,  would 
probably  have  retained,  in  spite  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty  of  1803, 
by  which  France  had  ceded  Louisiana  to  us, 
was  void  and  of  no  effect,  because  she  had  no 
claim  to  the  territory  she  had  sold.  A  French- 
man, M.  Louiallier,  a  member  of  the  legislature 
of  Louisiana,  was  conspicuous  among  the  gen- 
eral's enemies^  and  him  the  general  had  arrested 
on  March  5.  Judge  Hall,  of  the  U.  S.  district 
court,  granted  Louiallier's  petition  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  was  himself  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  and  then  banished  from  the  city. 
On  March  18  martial  law  was  abrogated  by 
Jackson's  order,  and  Hall  returned.  Gen.  Jack- 
son was  then  arrested,  on  a  charge  of  contempt 
of  court,  and  fined  $1,000.  He  refused  the 
offers  that  were  made  from  all  sides  to  pay  the 
fine,  and  paid  it  himself,  protecting  the  court, 
which  could  not  have  stood  a  moment  against 
his  opposition.  After  his  retirement  firom  pub- 
lic life,  some  of  his  friends  reouested  congress 
to  reftind  the  amount  of  the  fine.  This  peti- 
tion was  successful,  after  encountering  consid- 
erable opposition;  and  the  bill  refunding  the 
money,  principal  and  interest,  was  passed  in 
Feb.  1844.—- The  brilliant  successes  of  the  Louisi- 
ana campafgn  made  Gen.  Jackson  very  popular 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  government 
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v«s  not  beliind  the  pecmle  in  afOknowledging 
his  merits.  He  was  made  oammander-in-CQief 
of  the  sonthern  division  of  the  United  States  in 
April,  1815.  He  received  the  thanks  of  oon- 
ffress  for  his  services.  Even  at  that  early  da^^- 
he  was  thought  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi* 
denoy,  and  his  political  prospects  were  not  in* 
jored  when  it  was  known  that  he  gave  advice 
to  the  government  to  parsae  a  liberid  course 
toward  the  federalists,  whose  political  impor- 
tance had  vanished.  He  was  offered  the  office 
of  secretary  of  war  hy  President  Monroe,  To- 
ward the  close  of  1817  a  war  with  the  Semi- 
noles  was  commenced,  and  Gen.  Jackson  was 
ordered  to  take  the  field  in  person.  He  formed 
a  large  force,  consisting  of  regular  troops,  mili- 
tia f^om  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  and  Greek  In- 
dians. He  was  successful,  and  without  much 
fiffhting.  He  seized  the  Spanish  fort  of  St. 
^rk^s,  where  he  found  a  Scotchman  named 
Arhuthnot ;  and  at  the  Indian  town  of  Suwa- 
nee  he  captured  one  Amhrister,  a  native  of  the 
Bahamas.  These  British  suhjects  were  tried 
hefore  oonrts  martial,  and  condemned  on  the 
charges  of  having  stirred  up  the  Indians  to  war 
against  the  United  States,  and  of  supplying  them 
with  the  means  of  war;  and  they  were  executed, 
though  the  court  that  tried  Amhrister  softened 
its  sentence  to  whipping  and  imprisonment^ 
hut  Gen.  Jackson  hung  him  nevertheless.  Two 
Indian  chiefe,  one  of  them  the  prophet  FrancisL 
who  had  heen  seized,  were  promptly  hanged 
hy  his  orders.  He  had  a  harsh  correspondence 
with  Gov.  Rabun  of  Georgia,  because  under  his 
orders,  as  Jackson  supposed,  an  attack  was  made 
on  an  Indian  village.  He  then  marched  upon 
Pensacola,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Spaniards,  seized  that  place.  These  strong 
proceedings  created  great  sensation,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England.  The  execution 
of  Arbuthnot  and  Amhrister  was  the  cause  of 
much  irritation  in  England,  and  Lord  Oastle* 
reaffh,  then  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affiurs, 
told  Mr.  Rush,  the  American  minister  there,  that 
he  could  have  had  war  with  the  United  States 
merely  hy  holding  uphis  hand.  Fortunately, 
the  influence  of  the  British  ministry  was  ex- 
erted in  behalf  of  peace.  The  administration 
of  President  Monroe  was  divided  on  the  sub- 
ject Mr.  J.  Q.  AdamflL  secretary  of  state,  ably 
defended  the  course  of  Gen.  Jackson,  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  Spanish  minister,  who 
had  demanded  an  apology  and  an  indenmi^ 
for  the  seizure  of  the  two  places  in  Florida.  H^ 
also  espoused  the  general's  cause  in  the  cabinet, 
against  Mr.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  war,  who  was 
in  favor  of  putting  him  on  his  trial ;  which  last 
fact  was  unknown  to  Gen.  Jackson,  who  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  acted  with  Mr. 
Adams,  and  that  Mr.  Crawford,  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  was  his  enemy.  Always  sensitive 
on  this  subject^  Gen«  Jackson's  discovery  of 
the  truth  in  after  days  was  attended  by  conse- 
quences that  have  ever  since  influenced  Amer- 
ican politics.  In  congress,  his  conduct  was  the 
subject  of  vehement  debates,  hut  resolutions  of 


oensm»  and  condemnation  were  rejeetedbythe 
house  of  representatives,  and  the  senate  did  not 
come  to  any  decision  on  the  Question.  The 
report  made  to  the  senate,  by  Mr.  Laoock  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  very  fuU  and  very  sever^ 
hut  it  was  never  made  the  subject  of  action. 
So  offensive  was  it  to  Gen.  Jackson,  tluit,  it  is 
sud,  he  threatened  to  cut  off  the  ears  of  certain 
senators.  His  anger  was  caused  by  his  belief 
that  he  had  acted  in  strict  confonnify  to  the 
wishes  of  the  administration ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  did  not.  In  1819  he  made 
a  visit  to  the  North,  proceeding  as  far  as  Nev 
York,  and  was  everywhere  weU  received.  The 

Sovemment  of  New  York  city  employed  Yan- 
dtlyn  to  paint  his  portrait  When  Spain  ceded 
Florida  to  the  United  States,  Gen.  Jacksoii  vas 
appointed  governor  of  that  territory,  March  10, 
1821,  and  took  possession  of  it  July  18.  Beheld 
the  office  only  a  few  months,  but  during  that 
time  he  had  a  dispute  with  Col.  Callava,  late 
Spanish  governor  of  Florida,  relative  to  oertak 
judicial  papers  that  should  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  new  government,  but  which  Callan 
was  endeavoring  to  carry  out  of  the  coantrj. 
Callava  was  imprisoned,  but  released  on  tbe 
seizure  of  the  disputed  papers.  Judge  Fremont- 
in  granted  him  a  habeas  corpus,  which  Got. 
Jackson  not  only  disregarded,  but  sommoDed 
the  judge  before  him.  The  judge  did  not  obey 
the  summons,  and  the  governor's  coarse  w 
condenmed  by  some  members  of  congress,  in 
debate ;  but  they  failed  to  obtain  a  fbrnial  cen- 
sure from  tliat  body,  a  censure  which  was  netat 
to  include  the  administration,  on  the  groand 
that  Gen.  Jackson  had  exercised  larger  powen 
under  its  authority  than  were  consistent  wit!) 
law  and  ^e  constitution.  President  Monne 
offered  the  post  of  minister  to  Mexico  to  Geo. 
Jackson,  which  he  would  not  accept,— In  I®8 
the  Tennessee  legislature  elected  him  a  U.  S. 
senator,  and  nominated  him  for  the  presdency. 
"  At  first,"  says  Mr.  Tucker,  "  this  nomination 
afforded  matter  of  jest  and  merriment  racier 
than  of  serious  animadversion  in  other  states 
since,  unquestionable  as  were  Gen.  Jackson's 
military  qualifications,  he  was  not  thons^t  to 
possess  the  information,  or  respect  for  ^  aril 
authority,  or  temper,  deemed  requisite  in  the 
office  of  president;  and  very  few  believed  thit 
the  &vor  which  his  military  successes  had  pi«- 
duoedfor  him  in  his  own  state  would  find  m^ 
support  in  other  parts  of  the  Union."  U* 
event  showed  the  Macy  of  these  expectations; 
for  at  the  election  of  1824  Gen.  Jackson  recat- 
ed  99  electoral  votes,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  84,  Kr. 
Crawford  41,  and  Mr.  CUy  87.  There  bca* 
no  choice  made  by  the  electoral  colleges,  ^ 
election  devolved  upon  the  house  of  representor 
tives.  IVom  this  election  Mr.  Clay  was  exdnded 
by  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  and  Mr.  Adaos 
received  the  votes  of  18  states,  and  was  chos* 
Gen.  Jackson  received  the  votes  of  the  states 
of  Alabama,  Indiana,  Miasisfflppi,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee 
—7;  the  other  4  states  voted  for  Mr.  CnX' 
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ford.  Gen.  Jaokfion  then  retired  firom  public 
life ;  bat  the  entire  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams's 
administration  supported  him  for  the  presiden* 
cj  in  1828,  and  he  was  elected,  receiving  178 
electoral  votes,  and  Mr.  Adams  bat  83.  The 
contest  which  had  this  result  was  one  of  the 
most  bitter  ever  waged  in  the  United  States,  and 
Gen.  Jackson's  character  and  conduct  through- 
out a  long  and  conspicuous  public  life  were  se- 
verely assailed,  while  his  private  life  was  not 
spared.  The  circumstances  of  his  marriage 
were  grossly  misrepresented,  and  it  is  said  with 
such  effect  on  Mrs.  Jackson,  that  she  died  only 
a  few  days  after  it  was  known  that  her  husband 
had  been  chosen  president.  Assaming  the  presi- 
dential office,  March  4^  1829,  he  commenced 
a  course  of  vigorous  government,  which  he 
maintained  for  8  years.  Mr.  Calhoan,  who 
had  been  vice-president  under  Mr.  Adams,  and 
reelected  when  Gen.  Jackson  was  chosen  pres- 
ident, headed  an  infloential  section  of  the  dem- 
ocratic party,  and  expected  to  sacceed  his  chief^ 
who  had  avowed  his  intention  not  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  reelection.  Between  him  and  the 
secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Yan  Baren,  a  rivalry  en- 
sued. The  president  was  personally  alienated 
from  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  being  informed  that  that 
statesman  had  been  his  enemy  in  the  Monroe 
cabinet  at  the  time  of  the  Seminole  war;  and 
became  politically  hostile  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Oalhomrs  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion. The  democratic  party,  outside  of  South 
Carolina,  supported  the  president:  and  in  1881  a 
new  cabinet  was  appointed.  Mr.  iDgham,  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
made  way  for  Mr.  McLane;  Mr.  Branch,  another 
friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  left  the  navy  department, 
which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Woodbury;  and  Mr. 
Berrien,  attorney-general,  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Taney.  Mr.  van  Buren  gave  up  the  state 
department  to  Mr.  Livineston,  and  was  appointed 
minister  to  England ;  and  Mr.  Eaton  retired  from 
the  war  department,  which  was  taken  by  Gen. 
Cass.  Scandal  attributed  these  changes,  and  tiie 
rupture  that  had  preceded  them,  to  the  influence 
of  Mrs.  Eaton,  wife  of  the  secretarv  of  war, 
with  whom  the  wives  of  the  Calhoun  leaders,  as 
well  as  manv  other  ladies,  refused  to  associate. 
Her  husband  was  an  old  and  intimate  friend 
of  the  president)  who  zealously  espoused  "Mtb. 
Eaton^s  side  of  the  quarrel.  "Wnen  the  question 
of  Mr.  Yan  Barents  confirmation  came  before 
the  senate,  in  1882,  it  was  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive, by  the  casting  vote  of  Mr.  Calhoan.  Soon 
after  the  formation  of  his  administration,  Presi- 
dent Jackson  exhibited  a  feeling  of  hostility  to 
the  bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  when  con- 
gress, in  1882,  granted  a  reoharter  to  that  insti- 
tution, he  vetoed  the  bill,  July  10.  His  course 
relative  to  appointments  gave  much  offence, 
as  numerous  removals  were  made  on  political 
grounds  alone,  and  the  vacancies  were  filled  by 
the  selection  of  ardent  partisans;  and  this  pro- 
ceeding was  the  more  censured,  because  the  pres- 
ident had  advised  Mr.  Monroe  to  disregard  party 
in  making  appointments  to  office.  The  followers 


of  Mr.  Calhoun  had  now  become  **  nuHifiers,'*  and 
threatened  the  country  with  open  resistance  to 
the  government.  They  demanded  the  reduction 
of  daties  to  the  extent  of  the  disavowal  of  the 
protective  principle,  threatening  that  South  Car- 
olina would  nullify  the  revenue  laws  if  they 
shodd  not  be  repealed.  A  state  convention  of 
South  Carolina  was  held  at  Columbia  in  1882, 
and  took  measures  for  resistins  the  tariff  laws 
then  existing.  The  president  himself  was  op- 
posed to  a  high  tariff  and  was  ready  to  con- 
tinue his  constitutional  exertions  in  behalf  of 
such  modifications  of  existing  laws  as  would 
have  left  no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  on 
the  part  of  South  Carolina ;  but  while  the  tariff 
laws  endured,  he  was  determined  that  they 
should  be  as  rigidly  enforced  in  Charleston  as  in 
Boston ;  and  he  early  let  it  be  understood  that  he 
should  show  no  quarter  to  active  disunionists. — 
The  presidential  election  of  1882  came  on  while 
the  troubles  concerning  the  IT.  S.  bank,  nullifica- 
tion, and  the  subject  of  removals  from  office  were 
at  their  height  President  Jackson  had  been  in- 
duced to  reconsider  his  intention  not  to  be  a 
candidate  for  reflection,  and  was  formally  nom- 
inated, Mr.  Yan  Buren  being  the  democratic 
candidate  for  vice-president  His  chief  oppo- 
nent was  Mr.  Clay,  who  represented  the  inter- 
ests of  the  friends  of  the  national  bank  and  of 
protection,  and  was  a  powerful  and  condst- 
ent  advocate  of  those  grand  schemes  of  inter- 
nal improvement  which  President  Jackson  had 
checked  by  his  veto  of  the  Maysville  road  bill 
in  1881.  Mr.  "Wirt  was  nominated  for  the  pres- 
idency by  the  anti-masonic  party.  Much  was 
said  by  the  opposition  concerning  the  president's 
frequent  use  of  the  veto  power,  and  he  was 
charged  with  being  a  despot  in  theory  and  in 
practice  for  setting  up  his  own  will  in  disregard 
of  the  opinions  of  tne  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  contest  was  less  personal  in  its 
nature  than  that  of  1828,  but  it  was  one  of  much 
vigor,  and  the  opposition  entertained  confident 
hopes  of  success,  as  they  could  not  believe  that 
interests  so  strong  as  those  which  the  president 
had  offended  were  to  be  beaten  by  a  party  that 
had  lost  some  of  its  ablest  members,  and  which 
was  defied  by  one  of  the  states  that  had  sup- 
ported Gen.  Jackson  in  1824  and  in  1828.  They 
were  mistaken,  because  they  never  had  been  able 
to  understand  that  the  people  had  a  strong  and 
irremovable  faith  in  the  president's  int^rity. 
When  the  election  was  over,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  been  supported  by  every  state  in  the 
Union  but  7,  Mr.  Clay  receiving  the  votes  of  6 
states,  and  Mr.  Wirt  those  of  Yermont  only. 
The  nollification  crisis  occurred  in  the  interval 
between  the  decision  of  the  contest  of  1882  and 
the  president's  second  inauguration.  The  presi- 
dent issued  his  proclamation  against  the  nuUi- 
fiers  on  Dec  10, 1882;  and  the  ''force  bilL"  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws,  was  passed  through  both  branches  of  con- 
gress. Fortunately,  a  compromise  was  effected, 
under  the  lead  and  influence  of  Mr.  Clay,  by 
which  the  tariff  was  essentially  modified,  and 
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an  excuse  for  not  prooeedlng  to  eztremitiee  waa 

afforded  to  6oat£  Oarolina.  The  eeoond  of 
President  Jackson's  terms  of  service  was  even 
a  more  exciting  period  than  his  first  term  had 
been.  The  **bank  war''  was  renewed  with 
vigor.  He  recommended  in  his  annual  message 
of  1832  that  the  stock  in  the  bank  owned  by 
the  government  should  be  sold;  and  though  the 
house  of  representatives  had  declared  in  favor 
of  continuing  the  dej^sits  of  the  public  money 
in  the  bank,  the  president  resolved  upon  their 
removal  This  was  effected  on  Sept  22,  18d8, 
when  an  order  was  issued  by  Mr.  Taney,  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  directing  the  collectors  to 
cease  making  their  deposits  in  the  bank,  as  no 
removal  of  money  actually  on  deposit  was  con- 
templated by  the  president  The  measure  was 
the  president's  own.  He  called  a  cabinet  coun- 
cil on  Sept  10.  at  which  he  read  a  paper  in 
support  of  it,  out  found  few  of  his  advisers 
reaay  to  agree  with  him.  Mr.  McLane  having 
been  appointed  to  the  state  department,  Mr. 
Duane  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasur3^ 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  intention  of 
the  president ;  but  as  he  refused  to  act,  he  was 
summarily  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Taney,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  carried  out  Uie  measure,  where- 
upon the  senate  refused  to  confirm  his  ap- 
pointment The  senate  also  rejected  4  of  the 
persons  appointed  government  directors,  and 
insisted  upon  its  rejection  when  they  were  a 
second  time  nominated.  That  body  made  a 
call  upon  the  president  for  a  copy  of  the  paper 
read  to  the  cabinet  on  Sept  10, 1888 ;  but  he 
refused  to  furnish  it,  and  the  senate,  by  not  in- 
sisting upon  the  call,  admitted  the  soundness 
of  his  arguments.  A  formidable  combination 
against  the  president  was  effected  in  the  senate, 
headed  bv  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  a  resolution  oondemning  his  course 
was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  20.  The  presi- 
dent sent  in  a  protest,  which  the  senate  voted 
a  breach  of  its  privileges.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, on  the  other  hand,  sustained  the 
president  A  panic  existed  for  some  time,  and 
the  opposition  was  supported  by  a  powerful 
popular  partv.  The  gold  currency  was  revived, 
and  gradually  confidence  was  restored ;  and  in 
1887,  just  before  the  expiration  of  his  public 
life,  the  sentence  passed  upon  President  Jade- 
son  was  expunged  by  the  senate,  the  vote  stand- 
ing 24  to  ID.  This  was  regarded  as  the  end  of 
the  '*  bank  war,"  by  the  niends  of  the  presi- 
dent, who  compared  his  civil  triumph  with  that 
which  he  had  won  at  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Taney, 
who  had  been  rejected  as  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, was  now  elevated  to  the  post  of  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States,  made  vacant  bv 
the  death  of  Judsre  Marshall.  The  foreign  di- 
])lomacy  of  President  Jackson  was  very  success- 
ful. UseM  commercial  treaties  were  made 
with  several  countries,  and  were  renewed  witb 
others.  Indemnities  for  spoliations  on  Ameri- 
can commerce  wereobtainedfrom  Prance,  Spain, 
Kaples,  and  Portugal.  With  France  amicable 
feelings  were  for  a  brief  period  interrupted,  in 


oonaeqaenoe  of  the  president's  strong  kngnaga, 
but  they  were  soon  restored,  and  it  wn  a 
pleasing  circumstance  that  the  good  offices  of 
£ngland  were  interposed  to  prevent  a  rupton 
between  the  two  countries.  Many  petsona  M 
feared  that  Gren.  Jackson  would  be  food  of  var 
as  president,  and  that  England  would  be  the 
object  of  his  enmity ;  but,  as  Mr.  Inj^enion  ob- 
serves, ^*  no  administration  of  the  Ameiiaii 
government  ever  was  on  terms  of  more  oodndial 
amity  with  Great  Britain  than  that  of  thepres* 
ident  who  as  commander  at  New  Orleans  defiol 
her  arms.'^  During  his  second  term  the  natioial 
debt  was  extinguished,  the  Cherokees  weren* 
moved  from  Georgia  and  the  Creeks  from  Flori- 
da, the  original  number  of  the  states  was  doobled 
by  the  admission  of  Arkansas  and  Michigan  into 
the  Union,  and  the  gold  currency  was  greatlj 
increased.  On  the  other  side,  the  agitation  of 
the  slavery  question  was  then  renewed  Titb 
more  vigor  than  ever  before,  and  the  Bmuuk 
war  was  recommenced. — He  had  the  8atis&^ 
tion  of  seeing  his  friend  and  associate,  Mr.Yan 
Buren,  chosen  president  in  1886,  the  oppoatkn 
being  unable  to  unite  in  the  support  oi  any  one 
man^  He  issued  a  farewell  address  to  his  ootm- 
trymen,  full  of  good  sense  and  patriotic  opin- 
ions ;  and  on  March  4, 1887,  he  retired  from 
public  life  for  ever.  Leaving  Washington  ob 
the  6th,  he  returned  to  the  Hermitage,  rhen 
he  resided  until  his  death,  but  ever  taking  a 
lively  interest  in  politics,  and  especially  in  the 
wel&re  <^  the  party  of  which  he  had  been  bo 
successful  a  leader.  The  immediate  occaaoa 
of  his  death  was  dropsy,  but  thronghont  most 
of  his  life  he  had  suffered  severely  from  Tail- 
ous  diseases ;  and  some  of  those  actions  of  his 
which  have  been  most  warmly  condemned  ir»e 
largely  owing  to  the  irritation  of  illness  He 
was  a  thoroughly  honest  man,  as  straightfor 
ward  in  action  as  his  Uioughts  were  nnsoi^ 
ticated.  If  his  hot  temper  led  him  into  mon 
than  one  affair  that  injured  his  reputation,  tha 
instances  of  his  humanity  and  benevoleaoe,  pro* 
ceeding  from  warmth  of  heart,  are  far  more  no- 
merous.  His  charities  were  freqnoit  and  nsoa' 
tentatiouB ;  and  in  his  last  days  he  made  an  open 

Erofession  of  those  religious  sentiments  wbidi 
e  had  always  entertained.  His  chief  inteQect- 
ual  gifts  were  energy  and  intuitive  jadgment 
The  statesman  of  past  times  whom  he  most  re- 
sembled was  Xunenes ;  and  the  words  of  PreaeoU 
respecting  the  great  Spaniard  are  strictly  appS- 
cable  to  Jackson :  ^'  His  enterprises  were  of  the 
boldest  character ;  his  execution  of  them  equally 
bold.  He  disdained  to  woo  fortune  by  any  of 
those  soft  and  pliant  arts,  which  are  often  the 
most  effectual.  He  pursued  his  ends  by  the 
most  direct  means.  In  tiiis  way  ho  frequently 
multiplied  difficulties;  but  difficulties  seemed  to 
have  a  charm  for  him,  by  the  opportunity  they 
afforded  of  displaying  the  energies  of  his  sod.'' 
Jackson^s  energy  enabled  him  to  win  victories 
over  powerful  foes,  in  politics  and  in  war;  aad 
to  the  last  he  remained  popular,  the  result  d 
his  integrity,  his  courage,  and  his  soon  of  all 
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ihe  arts  of  paUtioal  life.    In  priTate  llfb  at  the 
Hermitage  he  is  described  bj  Ool.  Benton  as  a 
earefol  farmer,  overlooking  every  thing  him- 
self seeing  that  the  fields  and  fences  were  in 
good  order,  the  stock  well  attended,  and  the 
sbves  oomtortablj  provided  for.    *'  His  house 
was  the  seat  of  hospitality,  the  resort  of  friends 
and  aoqnaintanoes,  and  of  all  strangers  visiting 
the  state,  and  the  more  agreeable  to  all  from  the 
perfect  conformity  of  Mrs.  Jaokson^s  character 
to  his  own.    Bnt  he  needed  some  excitement 
beyond  that  whidi  a  farming  life  can  afford, 
and  found  it  for  some  years  in  the  animating 
sports  of  the  tnrf.    He  loved  fine  horses,  racers 
of  speed  and  bottom,  owned  several,  and  con- 
tested the  foor-mUe  heats  with  the  best  that 
conld  be  bred  or  broaght  to  the  state,  and  for 
large  sums.    That  is  the  nearest  to  gaming  that 
I  ever  knew  him  to  come His  tem- 
per was  placable  as  well  as  irascible,  and  his 
reconciliations  were  cordial  and  sincere.    Of 
,  that  my  own  case  was  a  signal  instance.    After 
a  deadly  feud  I  became  his  confidential  adviser ; 
was  offered  the  highest  marks  of  his  favor^  and 
received  from  his  dying  bed  a  message  of  friend- 
ship, dictated  when  iSb  was  departing,  and  he 
woidd  have  to  pause  for  breath.    There  was  a 
deep-seated  vein  of  piety  in  him,  unaffectedly 
showing  itself  in  his  reverence  for  divine  wor- 
ship, respect  for  the  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
their  hospitable  reception  in  his  house,  and  con- 
stant encouragement  of  all  the  pious  tendencies 
of  Hr&  Jackson.    He  was  gentle  in  his  house, 
and  alive  to  the  tenderest  emotions.  .... 
Ilis  hospitality  was  active  as  well  as  oordiaL 
embracing  the  worthy  in  every  walk  of  life  and 
seeking  out  deserving  objects  to  receive  it,  no 

matter  how  obscure Abhorrence  of 

debt,  public  and  private,  dislike  of  banks  and 
love  of  hard  money,  love  of  justice,  and  love 
of  country,  were  nding  passions  with  Jackson. 
Of  private  debts  he  contracted  none  of  his  own, 
and  made  any  sacrifices  to  get  out  of  those  in- 
curred for  others."  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  an  ora- 
tion pronounced  at  Washington,  June  27, 1845, 
in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Jackson, 
thus  characterizes  him  in  retirement :  '^  Behold 
the  warrior  and  statesman,  his  work  well  done, 
retired  to  the  Hermitage,  to  hold  converse  with 
his  forests,  to  cultivate  his  fiirm,  to  gather  around 
him  hospitablv  his  friends  1  Who  was  like  him  ? 
He  ^as  the  load-star  of  the  American  people. 
His  fervid  thoughts,  frankly  uttered,  still  spread 
the  flame  of  patriotism  through  the  American 
breast ;  his  counsels  were  still  listened  to  with 
reverence;  and  almost  alone  among  statesmen, 
he  in  his  retirement  was  in  harmony  with  every 

onward   movement  of  his  time Age 

bad  whitened  his  locks  and  dimmed  his  eye, 
and  spread  around  him  the  infirmities  and  ven- 
erable emblems  of  many  years  of  toilsome  ser- 
vice ;  bat  his  heart  beat  warmly  as  in  his  youth, 
and  his  courage  was  fiim  as  it  had  ever  been 
in  the  day  of  battle.  His  affections  were  still 
for  his  friends  and  his  country,  his  thoughts 
were  ahready  in  a  better  world To  the 


nu^eetic  eneigy  of  an  indomitable  will,  he  Join- 
ed a  heart  capable  of  the  purest  and  most  de- 
voted love,  rich  in  the  tenderest  affections.  On 
the  bloody  battle  field  of  Tohopeca  he  saved  an 
infant  that  clang  to  the  breast  of  its  dying 
mother;  in  the  stormiest  season  of  his  presi- 
dency, he  paused  at  the  imminent  moment  of 
decision,  to  counsel  a  poor  suppliant  that  had 
come  up  to  him  for  reliefl  ....  The  sor- 
rows of  those  that  were  near  to  him  went 
deeply  into  his  soul;  and  at  the  anguish  of  the 
wife  whom  he  loved,  the  orphans  whom  he 
adopted,  he  would  melt  into  tears  and  weep 
and  sob  like  a  child.  No  man  in  private  life 
so  possessed  the  hearts  of  all  around  him ;  no 
public  man  of  this  country  ever  returned  to 
private  life  with  such  an  abiding  mastery  over 
the  affections  of  the  people.  No  man  widi 
truer  instinct  receivea  American  ideas;  no 
man  expressed  them  so  completely,  or  so  boldly, 
or  so  sincerely.  He  was  as  sincere  a  man 
as  ever  lived.  He  was  wholly,  always,  and 
altCM^ther  sincere  and  true.  Up  to  the  lost 
he  dared  do  any  thing  that  it  was  right  to  do. 
He  united  personal  courage  and  mord  courage 
beyond  any  man  of  whom  history  keeps  the 
record.  Not  danger,  not  an  army  in  battle 
array,  not  wounds,  not  wide-spread  clamor,  not 
age,  not  the  anguish  of  disease  could  impair  in 
the  least  degree  the  vigor  of  his  steadfast  mind. 
The  heroes  of  antiquity  would  have  contem- 

Elated  with  awe  the  unmatched  hardihood  of 
is  character ;  and  Napoleon,  had  he  possessed 
his  disinterested  will,  could  never  have  been 
vanquished.  Jackson  never  was  vanquished. 
He  was  always  fortunate.  He  conquered  the 
wilderness;  he  conquered  the  savage;  he  con- 
quered the  bravest  veterans  trained  on  the  battle 
fields  of  Europe ;  he  conquered  everywhere  in 
statesmanship;  and  when  death  came  to  get  the 
mastery  over  him,  he  turned  tliat  last  enemy 
aside  as  tranquilly  as  he  had  done  the  feeblest 
of  his  adversaries,  and  passed  from  earth  in  t^e 
triumphant  consciousness  of  immortality.'^ — 
The  following  are  the  most  noted  biogriiJ|hies 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  works  relating  to 
his  career :  *'  life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Migor- 
General  in  the  Bervice  of  the  United  States,'* 
by  John  Henry  Eaton,  U.  S.  senator  (Philadel- 
phia, 1824;  Ist  ed.  about  1818);  *'Life  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,"  by  William  Oobbett,  M.  P.  (New 
York,  1884) ;  "A  Narrative  of  Events  in  the 
South  of  France,  and  of  the  Attack  on  New 
Orleans,  in  1814  and  1815  "  by  Oapt.  John 
Henry  Oooke  (London,  1835);  the  '*  Campaign 
of  the  British  Army  at  Washington  and  New 
Orleans,  in  the  years  1814  and  1815,"  by  the 
author  of  the  "^ Subaltern"  (London.  1887); 
*'Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Private,  Military, 
and  Civil,"  by  Amos  Kendall  (New  York,  1844) ; 
"Thirty  Years'  View;  or  a  History  of  the 
Workings  of  the  United  States  Government  for 
80  Years,  from  1820  to  1860,"  by  Thomas  H. 
Benton  (New  York.  1854);  and  "Jackson  and 
New  Orleans ;  an  Ajuthentio  Narrative  of  the 
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Hiemorable  AohieTements  of  fhe  Ameiiean 
Army,  under  Andrew  Jackson,  before  New  Or- 
leans, in  the  Winter  of  1814  and  1815,"  by 
Alexander  Walker  (New  Tork,  1856).  Tlie  lat- 
est and  hyfar  the  most  elaborate  biography  is 
by  James  Parton  (8  rols.  8vo.,  New  Tork,  1869 
et  ieqX 

JACKSON,  GoASun,  an  Ameriean  Jnnst, 
bom  in  Newbnryport,  Mius^  May  81, 1775,  died 
in  Boston,  Dec.  18, 1855.  He  was  the  8d  son  of 
Jonathan  Jackson,  a  merchant  greatly  respect- 
ed for  his  virtues  and  intelligence.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1798,  and  en- 
tered the  office  of  Theophilus  Parsons^  then  of 
Newburyport,  as  a  student  of  law,  and  remained 
there  8  years.  He  then  established  himself  as 
a  lawyer  in  Newburyport,  and  rose  rapidly  into 

Eraotice.  In  1808  he  removed  to  Boston,  where 
e  was  also  almost  at  once  successful  in  acquir- 
ing business,  in  a  community  where  SuUivan, 
Dexter,  Gore,  Otis,  and  Lowell  were  his  com- 
petitors. For  10  years  he  held  a  conspicuous 
Elace  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  tne  8uf- 
>lk  bar.  Entering  into  partnership  with  the 
late  Judge  Samuel  Hubbard,  the  bunness  of 
their  office  became  more  lucrative  probably 
than  that  of  any  other  law  office  had  been  in 
New  England  up  to  that  time.  In  1818  he  re* 
linquish^  this  large  practice  to  accept  a  place 
on  the  bench  of  the  suprame  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office 
for  10  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  resigned  it 
on  account  of  impaired  health.  After  recruitinff 
his  strength  by  a  tour  in  Europe,  he  returned 
to  Boston,  where  he  continnea  to  |^ve  legal 
advice  as  chamber  counsel,  but  did  not  engage 
in  active  practice.  He  was  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  of  1820  for  amending  the 
state  constitution,  though  rarely  partioipatins 
in  its  open  debates.  In  1882  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the  general 
statutes  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
He  drew  up  the  second  part  of  the  ^^  Revised 
Statutes,*'  and  the  whole  work,  as  performed  by 
hinAelf  and  the  commission  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  has  received  the  highest  praise  from 
the  most  competent  authorities.  He  was  after- 
ward appointed  upon  a  commission  to  codify 
the  common  law,  a  task  which  the  state  of  his 
health  compelled  him  to  relinquish.  In  1828 
he  published  a  ^'  Treatise  on  the  Pleadings  and 
Practice  in  Real  Actions,"  which  is  spoken  of 
by  a  distinguished  legal  scholar  and  advocate  as 
^^  a  work  exhibiting  thorough  knowledge  of  that 
most  abstruse  portion  of  the  law."— Jauss, 
an  American  physician,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  Newburyport,  Oct  8,  1777.  He 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1796,  in 
the  same  class  with  John  Pickering  and  Leonard 
Woods.  For  6  months  after  his  graduation  he 
was  employed  as 'English  master  at  Leicester 
academy.  During  the  next  year  he  acted  as  derk 
to  his  father,  who  was  then  an  officer  of  the  gov- 
emment.  At  the  end  of  Dea  1797,  he  became  a 
medical  pupil  of  Dr.  Edward  Augiutus  Holyoke 
of  Balem.    He  studied  nearly  two  years  with 


him,  and  then  went  to  London,  where  be  vki 
^  dresser"  hi  8t  Thomas's  ho^bO,  andttteoded 
lectures  at  that  and  at  Guy^s  hoqpBtal,  under 
George  Fordyoe,  Cline,  Astley  Oooper,  WiUiia 
Saunders,  and  others.  On  his  return  to  Bostoa 
he  commenced  practice  there,  and  has  oootiB* 
ued  in  the  same  from  that  date  (1800)  to  the 
present  (1860).  For  more  than  40  yeancf  tin 
period  he  has  devoted  himself  ea^jiAj  to  med- 
ical practice,  to  the  esclodon  of  sorgoyuii 
other  branches.  In  1808  he  became  a  member 
<tf  the  Maasadiusetts  medical  sodetj.  In  1810^ 
in  connection  with  the  kte  Dr.  John  0.  yfa- 
ren,  he  brought  before  the  commanitva  prapo* 
sition  for  establishing  a  hospital  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  The  first  result  of  this  was  theorgaoi- 
cation  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Somo' 
viDe,  then  included  in  Oharlestown,  asd  lfie^ 
ward  of  the  Massachusetts  general  hoepital  io 
Boston.  Dr.  Jackson  was  ttie  first  pbyndaB, 
and  Dr.  Warren  the  first  surgeon,  to  this  imti- 
tution.  In  1810  he  was  chosen  profeMr  of 
clinical  medicine  in  the  medical  departmeatof 
Harvard  cdUege,  and  two  years  afterward  pio* 
feasor  of  theory  and  practioe  in  the  same  iosfr 
ttttion.  In  1885  he  resigned  his  nlaoe  as  php 
cian  to  the  hospital  and  hia  office  m  the  ne£al 
school  His  principal  publications  have  \m 
as  follows:  ^^  On  the  Brunonian  System'' (1869); 
**Benuuison  the  Medical  Effects  of  DeBtidaD," 
in  the  "^  New  En^^d  Medical  and  Smgieil 
Journal**  (1812);  various  articles  in  the'' 'Dme- 
aotions  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Sodety," 
including  some  reports  drawn  up  prindpaOjor 
entirely  by  him,  viz. :  ^  On  Cow  Pox  and  SnuQ 
Pox,"  "On  Spotted  Fever,"  and  **0ii8i«- 
modic  Oholera  ;^'  "  Syllabus  of  Lectves"  ami 
and  ''Text  Book  of  Lectures*'  (1825-'7X  tat^ 
use  of  the  medical  class ;  a  memoir  of  bis  aa 
James  Jackson,  jr.,  who  died  in  1884^  vith  ex- 
tracts from  his  letters  to  his  father,  andmedictl 
cases  collected  by  him  (1885);  ""Lettentoi 
Young  Physidan"  (1856).  Of  the  last  irork 
sevend  editions  have  been  printed.— Pima 
Tbaoy,  an  American  merehant,  broths  of  ^ 

S receding,  bom  in  Newburyport,  Aug.  H 17S0, 
iedinBeverly,  Sept  12, 1847.  At  the  age  of 
15  he  was  apprendoed  to  Willimn  Baitiett,a 
merchant  of  Newburyport,  and  subseqneB^T^ 
toblished  himself  in  Boston  in  the  Inc&atndfi, 
in  which  he  acquired  a  handsome  fortnoe.  Ib 
1812,  at  the  invitation  of  his  brother-inrlAV, 
Francis  0.  Lowell  of  Boston,  who  had  recestlj 
examined  the  process  of  toe  eotton  mannfW' 
ture  in  England,  he  engaged  in  a  prqeet  to 
introduce  the  power  loom,  then  newly  ioreat- 
ed,  and  the  niode  of  constructing  which  m 
kept  secret,  into  the  United  Stateai  As  tit 
war  then  recently  declared  between  the  Uoitid 
States  and  En^^d  prevented  oommimi^ 
tion  with  the  latter  country,  they  were  foted 
to  invent  a  power  loosxt  themaelvea^  and,  after 
repeated  failures,  snooeeded  in  the  latter  pirt 
of  1812  in  producing  a  model  from  wbia  ^ 
machine  was  subsequentiy  constrocted  br  m 
Moody,  an  ingenious  mechanician.  Inl813theT 
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built  their  flnt  mill  at  Wattham,  near  Boeton, 
wbioh  is  still  in  operation,  and  wMoh  is  said  to 
hare  been  the  first  in  the  world  that  combined 
all  Uie  operations  for  eonyerting  the  raw  cotton 
into  finished  doth,  the  practice  among  doth 
mannfaotorers  having  previonsly  been  to  bay 
the  twist  firom  which  the  &bric  was  to  be  wo- 
ven of  the  spinners.    In  the  modifications  and 
improvementB   subsequently  required   in  the 
machinery  of  the  mul  Mr.  Jackson  rendered 
material  assistance.    In  1821,  with  a  view  of 
permanently  establishing  the  cotton  manufiio- 
tnre  in  Massachusetts,  he  made  large  purchases 
of  land  on  the  Merrimadc  river  near  the  Paw- 
tu(^et  canal,  on  which  a  number  of  mills  were 
constructed  by  tiie  Merrimack  manufacturing 
company,  a  corporation  organized  under  his 
auspices*    This  settlement  formed  the  germ  of 
the  large  manufacturing  dty  of  Lowell,  subse- 
quently erected  on  the  spot.    After  superintend- 
ing the  formation  of  another  comnany  in  the 
same  place,  he  procured  in  1880  a  charter  for  a 
raihroad  between  Lowell  and  Boston,  the  con- 
struction of  which  he  directed  with  untiring 
energy  until  its  completion  in  1885.    It  was 
then  probably  the  finest  work  of  the  land  in 
the  country,  being,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  M.  Michd  Chevalier,  "truly  Qydopean.^' 
Pecuniary  reverses  having  overtaken  him  in 
1887,  he  assumed  the  charge  of  the  locks  and 
canals  company  of  Lowell,  which  controlled  the 
land  and  water  power  and  manufactured  tiie 
machinery  used  in  the  miUs,  and  by  his  efforts 
greatly  benefited  the  company  and  the  dty, 
both  of  which  had  been  affected  by  recent  com- 
mercial disasters.    Subsequently,  as  agent  of 
the  Great  Falls  manufacturing  company  at  So- 
mersworth,  he  brought  the  mills  of  that  corpora- 
tion to  a  state  of  remarkable  e£Sden<7.    Apart 
fi^m  his  efforts  to  devdop  the  manufJGKSturing 
resources  of  New  Enffknd,  he  labored  zealously 
to  promote  the  moral  and  intdlectnal  improve 
ment  of  the  operatives  in  his  mills,  and  had 
the  satisfiiction  of  seeing  that  species  of  employ- 
ment regarded  as  among  the  most  respectable 
and  popular  open  to  females.    He  was  a  man 
of  much  cultivation  and  priyate  worth,  and  en- 
joyed the  esteem  of  aU  who  knew  him. — See 
memoir  of  P.  T.  Jackson,  by  John  A.  Lowell, 
in  Hunt's  ^'Liyes  of  American  Merchants"  (2 
vols.  8yo.,  New-York,  1866-'8). 

JAOESON,  Ohablbs  Thoicas,  M.D.,  an 
American  chemist,  mineralogist,  and  geologist, 
bom  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  June  21,  1805.  He 
is  descended  on  the  father's  side  from  Abraham 
Jackson,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Plymouth,  and 
on  the  mother's  from  the  Bev.  John  Ootton,  the 
early  pastor  of  the  first  diurch  of  Boston.  He 
lost  bis  parents  when  he  was  12  years  old.  For 
8  years  he  attended  a  private  school  in  Duzbury, 
Mass.,  and  was  then  |^aced  by  his  guardian  in 
a  mercantile  house  in  JBcston.  He  had  already 
acquired  a  strong  taste  for  electridty  and  chem- 
istry, and  devoted  his  leisure  hours  chiefly  to 
experiments  in  those  sciences,  performed  <^n 
with  apparatus  made  by  himself.  At  the  end 
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of  a  year  he  quitted  the  counting  house,  and 
under  private  instruction  began  to  prepare  him- 
self for  entering  Harvard  college  in  the  last 
term  of  the  iunior  year.  His  health  failed  as 
he  completed  his  preparatory  course,  and  in- 
stead of  entering  college  he  made  an  excursion 
on  foot  through  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in 
company  with  several  dlBtinguished  naturalists, 
among  whom  were  Baron  Lsderer,  and  Messrs. 
Mcdure,  Say,  Lesueur,  and  Troost,  making 
scientific  observations  and  collecting  objects  of 
natural  history.  On  his  return  to  Boston  he 
studied  medicine  under  the  instruction  of  Drs. 
James  Jackson  and  Walter  Ohanning,  and  re^ 
ceived  the  degree  of  M.D.  firom  Harvard  uni- 
vernty,  Jan.  21, 1829.  In  the  summer  of  1827, 
while  yet  a  student  of  medicine,  he  made,  in 
company  with  Francis  Alger  of  Boston,  a  min- 
eralogical  and  geological  survey  of  Nova  Scotia, 
an  account  of  which  was  jointiy  published  by 
them  in  the  '*  American  Journal  of  Science" 
for  1828.  In  1829  they  revinted  Nova  Scotia, 
greatly  extended  their  former  survey,  and  col- 
lected a  large  number  of  minerals  and  fossils, 
which  they  presented  to  various  scientific  in- 
stitutions in  America  and  Europe.  They  after- 
ward published  a  fuller  account  of  the  mineral- 
ogy and  geology  of  Nova  Scotia,  together  with 
a  geological  mi^  of  the  province,  in  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.**  In  the  autumn  of  1829  Dr.  Jack- 
son embarked  for  Europe^  where  he  remained 
8  years,  pprsuing  his  medical  and  scientific 
studies  at  Paris.  In  1881  he  made  a  pedestrian 
tour  throu^  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  Lombardy, 
the  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  Austria.  He  was  at  Vi- 
enna durhiff  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  as- 
sisted in  the  dissection  of  the  bodies  of  200 
victims  of  the  disease,  and  sent  home  a  detailed 
accoxmt  of  his  medical  observations,  which  was 
published  in  the  Boston  ''Medical  Magazine** 
for  1882.  He  afterward  visited  the  principal 
dties  of  Italy,  and  made  a  geological  tour 
of  Sidly  in  company  with  Professor  Jameson 
Torrey,  Dr.  John  Home  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Alexander  Dedouet  of  Louisiana.  He  made  a 
very  minute  geological  examination  of  Etna 
ana  Vesuvius  and  the  volcanic  Lipari  islands, 
and  afterward  of  the  volcanic  region  of  Au- 
vergne  in  France.  The  summer  of  1882  he 
passed  in  Paris,  where  he  studied  surgery  in  the* 
hospitals.  In  Oct.  1882,  he  embarked  for  New 
Tork  in  the  packet  ship  SuUy,  taking  with  him 
an  electro-magnet,  two  galvanic  batteries,  and 
a  variety  of  other  pmloso^hical  apparatus. 
During  tiie  voyage  a  discussion  arose  among 
the  passengers,  of  whom  Profl  S.  F.  B.  Morse 
was  one,  on  the  subject  of  electro-magnetic  ex- 
periments, and  their  applicability  to  tdegraphic 
use*  Dr.  Jackson  claims  that  during  this  dis- 
cussion he  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  tele- 
grM>hic  correspondence  by  means  of  eleotricity, 
and  suggested  several  ways  of  accomplishing  it. 
His  plan  as  then  developed  in  conversation  he 
declares  embraced  the  essential  and  peculiar 
features  of  the  American  telegraph  patented  in 
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1840  bj  Prol  Mone.  Dr.  Jaokson  aibo  dtiniB 
tliat  in  the  spring  of  J834  he  constnicted  and 
SQOoeasfally  worked,  and  exhibited  to  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Alger  and  other  friends,  a  telegraph  com- 
bining the  pecoiiar  featares  of  that  whiqh  he 
had  invented  on  hoard  the  Bully,  though  he  did 
not  think  it  could  be  profitably  brought  into 
pnblio  use  till  the  invention  of  the  snstaining 
Sattery  bj  Daniell  in  1887  famished  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  lone  continued  voltaic  current 
of  uidform  strength.    A  controversy  arose  in 

1887  between  Prof.  Morse  and  Dr.  Jackson  in 
regard  to  their  respective  claims  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telegraph,  the  evidence  respecting 
which  has  been  printed  for  the  use  of  the  court 
and  counsel  in  subsequent  trials  of  cases  be* 
tween  litigating  proprietors  of  telegraphs.    In 

1888  Dr.  Jaduon  settled  in  Boston,  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  which,  however, 
in  a  few  years  he  abandoned  to  devote  himself 
to  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  his  ser- 
vices being  much  in  request  for  private  geolo- 
gical surveys,  examination  of  mines,  and  chemi- 
cal analyses.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  state 
geologist  of  Maine,  and  directed  to  survey  that 
state;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  Massachusetts  surveyor  of  her  public 
lands  in  Maine.  These  surveys  occupied  8 
years,  during  which  time  he  prepared  8  annual 
reports  for  Maine  and  2  for  Massachusetts.  The 
Maine  reports  fill  a  large  8vo.  volume,  with  a 
4to.  volume  of  plates.  In  1886,  at  the  request 
of  the  secretary  of  state  of  New  York,  he  drew 
up  a  plan  of  a  geological  survey  of  that  state, 
which  was  adopted  as  the  best  proposed;  and 
he  was  appointed  by  Gk)v.  Marcy  one  of  the 
state  ^ologists  of  New  York,  but  resigned  the 
commission,  preferring  to  continue  upon  the 
{[eological  survey  of  Maine.  This  survey  was 
mterrupted  by  the  boundary  troubles  with 
Great  Britain,  which  absorbed  the  money  in 
the  state  treasury  and  prevented  further  appro- 
priations at  that  time  for  scientific  purposes. 
In  1889  he  was  appointed  state  geologist  of 
Bhode  Island,  and  made  a  geological  and  agri- 
cultural survey  of  that  state  in  one  year,  of 
which  a  report  with  a  geological  map  was  pub- 
lished in  1  voL  8vo.  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
state  geologist  of  New  Hampshire,  ana  made  a 
survey  which  occupied  8  years,  the  results  of 
which,  with  maps  and  illustrations,  were  com- 
prised in  1844  ia\  report  in  1  vol.  4to.  While 
this  report  was  in  press  he  explored  the  then 
unbroken  wilderness  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Su))erior,  and  first  made  known  to  the 
public  the  wonderM  mineral  resources  of  that 
region.  In  1846  he  agsdn  visited  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  opened  mines  of  copper  and  discovered 
mountains  of  iron  ore,  which  were  explored  by 
his  assistants,  and  are  now  extensively  wrought 
In  1847,  congress  having  made  an  appropriation 
for  a  geological  survey  of  the  mineral  lands  of 
the  United  States  in  Michigan,  Dr.  Jackson  was 
appointed  to  superintend  it,  and  was  thus  en- 
gaged for  two  years,  when,  on  a  change  of 
administration  at  Washington,  the  direction  of 


the  survey  was  transfibrred  to  anotlier.  Hsn- 
port  of  these  labors  was  published  in  1860,  h 
1  vol.  8  vo. — ^Dr.  Jackson  is  one  of  the  diiminti 
for  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  aiUB0tiie&& 
His  daims,  as  maintained  by  lunuelf  and  \a 
Mends,  are  substantially  as  Mows,  In  18S4 
he  discovered  that  an  alcoholic  eolation  of 
chlorofomL  when  made  to  act  locally  on  i 
nerve,  renders  it  insensible  to  pain;  and  tint 
if  a  piece  of  lint  saturated  witn  a  mixttneof 
one  part  of  chloroform  and  three  parts  k 
alcohol  is  inserted  into  the  cavity  of  a  pdoM 
carious  tooth,  it  allays  the  piun  at  once,  andbj 
repeated  implications  completely  destroys  Ik 
sensibility  of  the  nerves.  Having  long  b^on 
experimented  with  exhilarating  ntt  or  protoxide 
of  nitrogen,  he  resumed  in  1887lu8ezp»ime&ti 
with  that  MB  in  order  to  test  the  oomparatirB 
efiiscts  on  tne  nervous  system  of  different  moda 
of  admimstering  it ;  but  the  only  new  resolilM 
obtained  was  to  satisi^  himself  that  tlie  tern- 

Sorary  insensibility  which  it  sometames  pro* 
uces  is  due  in.a  ereater  or  leas  degree  topv- 
tial  asphyxia,  and  is  consequently  dang^ 
Subsequently,  but  previous  to  the  winta  of 
1841-2,  having  received  from  a  chemist  tbe 
present  of  some  perfectly  pure  solphnric  etltf, 
he  tried  its  effects  upon  himself,  adminiEterai 
it  with  a  mixture  of  atano^eric  air,  and  in- 
haled it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  loseallooa- 
sciousness,  without  Buffering  any  of  the  do- 

Serous  or  disagreeable  consequences  that  bd 
itherto  attended  the  inhalation  of  impure  sbI- 
phuric  ether  unmingled  with  atmospheric  lir. 
In  the  winter  of  1841-'a  he  inhaled  edier  ti- 
por  for  relief  from  the  very  severe  pain  owt- 
sioned  by  the  accidental  inhalation  of  chloriD^ 
which  is  described  by  medical  authorities  a 
**  quite  as  agonizing  as  the  pain  inflicted  by  iht 
surgeon's  knife."  The  reuef  he  experieond 
led  nim,  as  he  states  in  a  subsequent  letter  t9 
Baron  Humboldt,  to  infer  ''  that  a  surgical opfl' 
ation  could  be  performed  on  a  patient  nndff  the 
full  influence  of  sulphuric  ether,  withontfti^ 
him  any  pain."  Dr.  Jackson^s  claims  to  tbedb- 
covery  of  anaesthetics,  diaputed  by  Dr.  W.  T.  G. 
Morton  and  Dr.  Horace  W  ells,  have  gWen  rise 
to  a  controversy  not  yet  dosed.  In  1862  a  me- 
morial was  presented  to  congress,  signedhy  1^ 
physicians  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  ascnbi^ 
the  discovery  exclusively  to  Dr.  Jackson.  Aboa 
the  same  time  the  question  was  investigated  l>f 
a  committee  of  the  fVench  academy  of  scienfis, 
and  on  their  report  the  academy  decreed  apri^ 
of  2,500  francs  to  Dr.  Jackson,  and  another  e 
2,600  francs  to  Dr.  Morton.  M.  filie  de  Be«- 
mont,  now  perpetual  secretary  of  the  acad®?. 
remarked  ia  a  letter  to  Dr.  Jackson,  dated  Msj 
17, 1862:  "In  point  of  fact,  the  academy/ 
sciences  decreed  one  of  the  Monthyon  pri^ 
of  2,600  francs  to  you  for  the  discoTery  « 
etherization,  and  it  has  decreed  a  prize  of  S,^^ 
francs  to  M.  Morton  for  the  application  d  ^ 
discovery  to  surreal  operations."  In  1^ 
Dr.  Jackson  received  firbm  Louis  N^p<^ 
then  preddent  of  the  French  republic,  the  cress 
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of  tbe  legion  of  honor,  and  from  King  Oscar 
of  Sweden  a  gold  medal  straok  ^ressly  for 
him.   In  1857,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hum- 
boldt, to  whom  the  doemnents  in  evidence  on 
the  ether  question  had  been  referred,  he  re- 
ceived from  King  Frederic  William  of  Prussia 
the  order  of  the  red  eagle ;  and  he  has  receiv- 
ed orders  and  decorations  from  the  sultan  of 
Turkey  and  the  king  of  Sardinia.    Among  hHi 
scientific  discoveries  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
chlorine  in  meteoric  iron,  and  of  fluorine  as  a 
component  part  of  the  scales  of  ganoid  fishes^ 
as  the  gar  pikes  of  the  western  and  southern 
rivers  and  lakes ;  of  a  method  of  separating  and 
preparing  pure  gold  in  the  state  of  a  metallic 
sponge^  by  the  action  of  potash  and  oxalic  acid 
on  its  chlorine  solution;  of  a  large  vein  of 
phosphiUie  of  lime  in  Hurdstown,  N.  J. ;  of  new 
trilobites  in  Newfoundland  rocks ;  of  fossil  fishes 
in  the  lower  coal  measures  of  New  Brunswick ; 
of  veins  of  tin  in  Jackson,  N.  H. ;  of  tin  in  ore 
from  Los  Angeles,  California ;  of  the  meteoric 
character  of  a  mineral  found  in  Oregon,  con- 
taining chrysolites,  and  of  its  dose  resemblance 
to  the  great  Pallas  meteorite  found  in  Siberia ; 
and  tiie  discovery  of  new  minerals,  or  of  new 
localities  of  rare  and  valuable  minerals  before 
known,  as  of  masonite,  since  named  chlorotoid, 
in  Bhode  Island :  of  chloro-phyllite  or  hydrous 
iolite.  in  Unity,  N*.  H. ;  of  chlorastrolite  in  Isle 
Boyale,  Lake  Superior ;  of  tre^adymite,  an  ore 
of  tellurium  and  bismuth,  in  Virginia;  and  of 
bornite,  a  tellurium  and  bismutii  ore,  in  Georgia. 
Beside  the  geological  reports  above  mentioned, 
Dr.  Jackson  has  furnished  numerous  scientific 
commonications  to  the  ^'American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts,"  to  the  Compta  r&ndus  de$ 
geancet  de  racacUmie  da  ieieTices^  and  to  the 
Bulletin  de  la  eoeUte  giologieale  de  Franee,  He 
has  also  published  in  the  U.  S.  patent  office  ag- 
ricnltnral  reports,  the  results  of  chemical  re- 
searches on  the  cotton  plant,  the  tobacco  plant, 
on  Indian  coi:n,  and  on  88  varieties  of  American 
grasses. 

JACKSON,  Henbt  B.,  an  American  author 
and  diplomatist,  bom  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1810. 
He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Henry  Jackson,  formerly 
professor  of  natural  history  in  FrankUn  college, 
Athens,  and  received  his  education  at  that  sem- 
inary. He  was  subsequentiy  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  for  several  years  held  the  appointment 
of  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  (Georgia.  He  was 
also  at  one  period  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
*'  Savannah  Georg^.*'  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Mexican  war  he  raised  a  company  of  men, 
sabsequently  incorporated  with  the  Georgia  regi- 
ment of  volunteers,  of  which  he  was  elected  colo- 
nel, and  served  with  his  command  in  Mexico.  In 
1849  he  was  elected  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Georgia  eastern  circuit,  which  office  he  filled 
natil  1858,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Pierce  charg6  d'affiiires  at  Vienna.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  became  minister  resident,  in 
which  capacity  he  remained  until  1858,  when 
he  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  volume  entitied  ^'  Tallnlah  and  other 


Poems'*  (Savannah,  1851).  many  of  the  pieces 
in  which  were  suggested  oy  local  tradition  <Mr 
scenery,  and  evince  a  genuine  afifeotion  for  his 
native  state  and  her  history. 

JAOESON,  Jambs,  an  American  soldier  and 
stetesman,  bom  in  Moreton  Hampstead,  Devon- 
shire, England,  Sept.  21,  1757,  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  March  19,  1806.  He  emigrated 
to  America  with  his  &ther  in  1772,  and  studied 
law  ii}  Savannah.  In  March,  1776,  he  aided  in 
repelhng  a  British  attack  upon  that  town,  and 
subsequently  was  appointed  brigade  mijor  of 
tiie  Georgia  militia.  After  the  capture  of  Sa- 
vannah in  1778,  he  made  his  escape  to  Carolina 
and  joined  Moultrie^s  brigade.  On  the  wav  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  hai^ged  as  a  spy  oy  a 
party  of  whigs,  whose  suspicions  were  excited 
by  his  miserable  appearance.  He  participated  in 
the  unsuccessful  assault  upon  Samnnah  by  lin- 
coln  and  D^Estaing  in  1779,  and  in  the  battie 
of  Blackstocks  in  &e  succeeding  year.  About 
this  time  he  was  severely  wounded  in  a  duel, 
his  adversary,  lieut  Gov.  Wells,  being  killed. 
In  1781  he  aided  in  the  capture  of  the  fort  at 
Augusta,  and  was  left  in  command  of  the  place. 
He  fought  with  great  valor  in  a  numbw  of  en- 
gagements in  this  and  the  succeeding  year,  and 
upon  the  evacuation  of  Savannah  by  the  British 
in  1782  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Wayne  to  re- 
ceive the  keys  of  the  plaoe,  **in  consideration 
of  his  severe  and  fatiguing  services  in  advance.'* 
The  Georgia  legislature  subsequentiy  presented 
him  with  a  residence  in  Savannah.  After  the 
termination  of  the  war  he  entered  upon  a  lu- 
crative practice  at  the  bar,  by  which  he  ac- 
quired a  competency.  He  participated  largely 
at  the  same  time  in  public  affiurs,  and  in  1788 
commenced  his  legislative  career  as  a  member 
of  the  general  assembly.  In  1788  he  was  elected 
governor  of  the  state,  but  in  consequence  of  his 
youth  and  inexperience  declined  the  honor.  In 
1789  he  was  chosen  a  representative  in  con- 
gress, and  from  1792  to  1795  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  TJ.  S.  senate.  He  had  previously  by 
successive  promotions  atteaned  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor-g^eral  of  the  stete  militia.  He  had  the 
principal  share  in  the  framing  of  the  Georgia 
constitution  of  1798,  and  upon  ito  adoption  was 
elected  governor  of  the  stete,  and  held  that 
office  until  his  reflection  in  1801  to  the  TJ.  S. 
senate.  He  died  while  in  the  active  discharge 
of  his  legislative  duties,  and  was  buried  in  the 
congressional  cemetexy  at  Washin^n,  where 
a  monument,  with  an  mscription  written  by  his 
fricjnd,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  was  erected 
to  his  memory.  He  was  a  man  of  great  impet- 
uosity of  temper,  but  of  approved  integrity  and 
patriotism. 

JAO£[SON,  JoHK,  an  English  painter,  bom 
InLastingharo,  Yorkshire,  in  1778.  died  in  Lon- 
don, June  1, 1881.  He  was  liberally  assisted  in 
his  youtii  by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  eventu- 
ally acquired  a  reputetion  as  a  portrait  painter 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and 
the  beet  artiste  of  the  day.  His  chief  charac- 
teristics were  strength  and  effectiveness.    He 
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was  abo  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  worked,  having  on  one  oooasion  ibr  a  wager 

Sinted  the  portraits  of  6  gentlemen  in  a  mngle 
y,  for  eaoh  of  which  he  reoeiyed  26  guineas. 
He  was  a  royal  lu»idemician,  and  painted  the 
poTtndts  of  many  of  his  associates,  among  whidi 
that  of  Flaxman  is  highly  commended. 

JAOESON,  William,  an  English  composer, 
bom  in  Exeter  in  1780,  died  in  1808.  He  pnr- 
saed  his  mnsical  stndies  in  London  under  Tra- 
yers,  and  in  1777  became  organist  of  Exeter 
cathedra).  He  is  celebrated  in  Engknd  for  his 
songs,  canzonets,  and  trios,  which  display  re- 
markable tenderness  and  grace.  As  a  composer 
of  instrumental  mnric  he  was  less  successfuL 
He  wrote  "  Thirty  Letters  on  Various  Sublects;" 
and  *^Four  Ages,  together  with  Essays."  He 
also  attained  proficiency  in  painting. 

JAOKSONv ILLE,  the  capital  of  Morgan  co., 
HL,  situated  near  Mauyaiseterre  creek,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Illinois,  84  m.  W.  from  Springfield, 
and  222  m.  S.  W.  from  Ohicago ;  pop.  in  1860, 
2,746 ;  in  1866,  about  6,000.  It  is  on  the  line 
<»the  great  western  railroad,  at  its  junction 
with  8  other  roads  which  are  yet  unfinished-- 
the  Jai&sonyille,  Alton,  and  St  Louis,  the  Toni- 
ca  and  Petersburg,  and  the  Illinois  riyer  rail- 
roads. It  is  pleasantly  built  in  the  midst  of  an 
imdulating  and  fertile  prairie,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  flounshing  interior  towns  in  the  state.  It 
has  6  or  6  churches,  a  Methodist  female  semi- 
nary, 2  or  8  other  academies,  a  weekly  news- 
paper office,  a  mechanics^  association,  sawmills, 
floor  mills,  manufactories  of  cotton  yam  and 
oil,  a  tannery,  2  founderies,  a  plough  &ctory,  2 
hotels,  and  2  banking  establishments.  It  is  the 
seat  or  Illinois  college,  founded  in  1880,  which  in 
1869  had  7  professors,  70  students,  and  a  library 
of  8,660  yolumes;  of  the  Illinois  institution  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  160 
pupils;  of  the  state  institution  for  the  blind, 
with  68  pupils;  and  of  a  state  hospital  for  the 
insane,  with  229  inmates.  The  asylums  are  well 
arranged  and  prosperous,  and  tiie  niinois  college 
is  one  of  the  mi&Bt  establishments  for  education 
in  the  state. 

JACOB,  the  third  and  last  of  the  Hebrew  pa- 
triarchs, son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  younger 
twin  brother  of  Esau.  Eyen  in  his  mothers  womb 
he  and  Esau  straggled  together  and  were  declared 
by  the  Lord  to  be  the  founders  of  two  nationsi 
and  he  was  called  Jacob  (heel-holder)  because  his 
hand  took  hold  on  his  brother's  heel  at  birth. 
Esau  was  a  hunter  and  the  fkyorite  of  Isaac,  but 
Bebekah  loyed  the  gentier  Jacob.  In  his  youth 
Jacob  purchased  his  elder  brother's  birthri^t  for 
some  bread  and  pottage  of  lentiles,  giyen  to  him 
when  he  was  famishinff.  At  the  instigation  of 
his  mother  he  obtained  by  fraud  from  his  blind 
flEitherthe  blessing  of  the  first  bora.  Obliged 
to  flee  from  his  brother's  wrath,  he  went  at  the 
command  of  his  father  to  take  a  wife  from  the 
daughters  of  Laban,  his  mother's  brother. .  On 
his  way  he  saw  in  a  dream  the  yision  of  a  lad- 
der reaching  to  heayen,  which  established  him 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  the  heir  of  the  promise 


made  to  Abraham.  He  seryed  7  yean  for  fhs 
loye  of  Laban's  daughter  Bachel,  and  was  thea 
deceiyed  by  finding  in  his  yelled  bride  her  dder 
sister  Leah.  He  seryed  anotiier  7  years  for  Ba- 
chel,  and  6  years  longer  for  a  herd,  whidi  h» 
greatiy  increased  by  an  artifice,  and  then  depart- 
ed with  his  wiyes,  children,  and  poBseeskma  for 
the  land  of  Canaan.  On  hb  way  he  met  «^ 
was  reconciled  with  Esau,  inunediately  preoed- 
ing  which  '^  there  wrestied  aman  withhimoa- 
til  the  breakinff  of  the  day.  And  when  he  anr 
that  he  preyailed  not  against  him,  he  toadied 
tbe.hollow  of  his  thigh,  and  the  hollow  of  Ja- 
cob's thigh  was  out  of  joints  as  he  wrestled  wtth 

him And  he  said.  Thy  name  ahall  no 

morebecalled  Jacob,  but  Israel;  forasaprinoe 
hast  thou  power  witn  God  and  with  inen,  and 
hast  preyailed."  He  tarried  suooeasiyeiy  at 
Succoth,  6hechem,  and  Bethel,  where  the  Atea- 
hamic coyenant was  renewed^  him.  WhDe 
journeying  toward  the  readence  of  his  fisther  at 
tCamre,  Rachel  died  in  giying  birth  to  Beqjaaiin. 
Among  his  domestic  troubles  was  the  loss  of 
his  foyorite  son  Joseph,  sold  by  hia  bretiuea 
apd  carried  to  Egyp^  where  he  became  the 
highest  ofiScer  at  court.  In  a  famine  whidi  fol- 
lowed, Joseph  established  his  father  and  bretii- 
ren  in  Egypt  under  his  protection,  and  land 
liyed  17  years  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  hs 
died  at  the  age  of  147  years.  At  his  own  oom- 
mand  he  was  buried  with  Abraham  and  Isssc 
near  Mamre.  He  was  the  father  of  Benben,  Si- 
meon, Leyi,  Judah,  Issachar,  and  Zebolnn  by 
Leah;  of  Joeeph  and  Beigamin  by  Bachd;  <tf 
Dan  and  Kaphthali  by  Bilhah,  Baohel's  ha^ 
maid ;  and  of  Gad  and  Asher  by  Zilpah,  Leah  s 
handmaid;  also  of  a  daughter,  jDinah,  by  LesL 
These  12  sons  became  the  heads  of  the  13  tribes 
of  IsraeL  and  before  his  death  he  assemUed 
them  and  gaye  them  his  prophetic  blessing. 

JACOB,  John,  an  English  officer,  bm  k 
Wophmngton,  near  Bridgewater,  in  Janu  ISli, 
died  in  Jacobabad,  Sinde,  Dec  6,  186&  He 
was  educated  by  his  fi&ther,  the  Bey.  S.  L 
Jacob,  was  2  years  in  the  East  India  company's 
military  seminary  at  Addiscombe^  and  staled 
for  India  in  1826,  as  a  cadet  in  the  Bombay  ar> 
tiUery.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  in  India, 
he  became  known  as  a  skilfbl  mechanic  and  a 
fearless  rider.  He  was  appointed  in  18^  to  Hat 
command  of  the  Sinde  horse,  a  corps  of  1,600 
men,  in  which  under  Jacob's  care  it  is  said  a 
court  martial  was  neyer  held.  In  conseqneDee 
of  the  exertions  of  Jacob  and  his  soldimk  the 
country  became  inhabitable;  cultiyation  began; 
on  the  site  of  the  old  mud  fort  of  Elianghur  rose 
the  fiourishing  town  of  Jacobabad,  named  ate 
him,  and  now  containing  a  population  of  10,000; 
and  industry  and  plenty,  with  foil  secnriQ^ibr 
life  and  propertyjbaye  succeeded  scenes  of  rsfane 
and  disorder.  The  Sinde  horse  distinguisbed 
themselyes  under  Sir  Charles  Napier  at  the 
batties  of  Meeanee,  Hyderabad,  and  8hahdad- 
poor.  At  the  latter  place  Jacob  with  a  foroe  of 
about  800  defeated  the  army  of  Sheie  Moham- 
med, numbering  from  8,000  to  10,000  men.  Is 
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1861  be  pabHshed  *'  Remarks  on  the  Bengal  Ar- 
my," wbioh  gaye  nmbrage  to  bis  military  snpe- 
riora.  In  1854  be  was  intrusted  with  the  mission 
of  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  khan  of  Kelat 
Having  devoted  mnoh  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  rifled  fire-arms,  be  succeeded  at  last  in 
perfectmg  bis  '^  percussion  rifle  shells,"  which 
have  repeatedly  proved  effective  against  a  bat- 
tery of  field  amtlery  at  a  distance  of  above  a 
mile.  The  ^^  Edinburgh  Review,"  in  an  article 
on  '^  Rifle  Guns  and  Hodem  Tactics"  (1869), 
says :  *^  Whefi  in  command  of  the  Sinde  horse, 
he  conducted  at  his  own  expense  at  Jacobabad  a 
series  cf  experiments  in  rifles,  on  a  scale  seldom 
undertaken  even  by  the  most  enlightened  gov- 
ernments. The  result  was  the  production  of  a 
abort-barrelled  4-grooved  rifle.  It  is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  doubt  whether  Gen.  Jacob's 
rifle  or  that  manufactured  at  Enfield  is  on  the 
whole  the  best  wei^on  for  wariike  purposes." 
Promoted  in  1865  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  he  was  appointed  in  1866  acting  com- 
missioner of  Sinde.  He  abolished  the  system  of 
forced  labor,  and  the  practice  of  torture  by  the 
native  police.  At  the  end  of  1866  he  accom- 
panied the  expedition  to  Persia  as  conmiander 
of  the  cavalry  division,  with  the  rank  of  briga* 
dier-general.  On  the  termination  of  the  war, 
and  on  the  departure  of  Gen.  Sir  James  Outram, 
he  was  left  in  command  at  Bushire.  In  the  be- 
gmning  of  1867  he  returned  to  Jacobabad,  and 
was  invested  with  the  political  and  military 
charge  of  the  frontier.  Pnring  the  revolt  of 
1857-8  Jacob's  troops  maintained  their  fideli^, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  Sinde  frontier  remain- 
ed undisturbed.  In  reward  for  his  services  he 
received  in  1867  the  complimentary  appoint- 
ment of  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen.  **  Tracts  on 
the  Native  Army  of  India,''  and  a  collection 
of  his  *'  Views  and  Opinions,"  edited  by  Oapt 
Lewis  Selby,  were  published  in  London  in  1868. 

J AGOB JSA,  Purple  (eenecio  elegang,  Alton). 
a  biennifd  border  flower  of  tender  habit,  and 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings.  These,  when 
struck  in  the  autumn  and  protected  through  the 
winter,  may  be  planted  out  in  May,  and  will 
make  nandsome  plants,  floweriuff  ill  summer. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
variety  with  double  or  multiplex  flowers  is  most 
esteemed.  In  a  good  soil  it  blooms  well  in  the 
greenhouse ;  and  when  employed  as  a  decora- 
tive plant,  it  adds  much  to  the  general  effect  of 
the  winter  condition  of  such  structures. 

JAOOB^A  LILY  (amarylUs  formosisrimOy 
Willd.),  a  superb-flowered,  bulbous  plant,  native 
of  tropical  America.  The  bulbs  are  large,  ex- 
ternally covered  with  a  dark,  dry  skin,  and  end 
in  a  long  flattened  neck.  Planted  out  in  rich 
soil  of  the  open  border  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
or  first  of  «i  une,  there  soon  appears  a  large,  ir- 
regular-corolled  blossom,  havmg  8  of  its  petals 
declined  and  bent  downward  and  wide  apart 
from  the  others,  so  as  to  present  a  somewhat 
ringent  look.  At  the  apex  of  the  stigma  a  clear, 
viscid  drop  exudes  just  previous  to  impregnation ; 
this,  sparkling  in  the  sunlight^  contrasts  finely 


with  the  deep,  gorgeous  crimson  purple  of  the 
petals.  These  rich  flowers,  however,  soon  fade 
away,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  foliage,  which 
grows  to  considerable  size  and  length  of  leaves, 
until  overtaken  by  the  autunm  frosts,  when  the 
bulbs  should  be  carefully  taken  up  and  dried 
thoroughly.  The  Jaoobsoa  lUy  is  likewise  mudi 
cultivated  in  pots.  In  this  case,  a  good  soil 
may  be  prepared  for  it  by  mixing  8  parts  of 
fresh  loam,  8  parts  of  completely  decomposed 
manure,  8  parts  of  vegetable  mould  frt>m  old 
rotted  leaves,  and  one  part  of  sea  sand.  These 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the  pots  well 
drained  with  pieces  of  broken  tiles,  the  necks  of 
the  bulbs  beiuff  exposed  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  A  single  bulb,  or  in  one  of  larger  size  8  or 
8  bulbs,  may  be  planted  in  the  pot.  The  flowers 
soon  after  appear,  if  the  bulbs  used  are  sufficient- 
ly large  and  strong.  It  has  been  found  best  to 
encourage  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  foliage  as 
long  as  it  shows  any  tendency  to  grow ;  but  on  its 
inclining  to  enter  into  a  temporarv  state  of  rest, 
the  bulbB  may  be  kept  dry  for  a  few  weeks. 
JAOOBI,  Ebdcdbioh  Hbinbioh,  a  Gkrman 

Sbilosopher,  bom  in  Dtlsseldorf^  Jan.  25, 1748, 
led  in  Munich,  March  10, 1819.  In  his  18th 
fear  he  was  sent  to  Greneva  to  complete  his  ap- 
prenticeship for  the  mercantUe  career  to  which 
he  was  destined^  and  during  a  residence  there 
of  8  years  studied  under  the  most  celebrated 
professors  in  the  departments  of  mathematics^ 
medicine,  and  philosophy.  He  also  fkmiliarized 
himself  with  french  literature,  and  conceived  a 
roecial  admiration  for  the  writings  of  Rousseau. 
On  bis  return  to  DQsseldor^  he  was  placed  at 
the  bead  of  his  father's  mercantile  establish- 
ment, was  soon  after  married,  and  in  1770  re- 
nounced commerce,  being  apj^inted  councillor 
of  finance  for  the  duchies  of  Berg  and  Juliera. 
This  pontion  allowed  him  to  indulge  his  tastes 
for  literature  and  philosophy,  and  he  was  soon 
associated  or  in  correspondence  with  Wieland, 
Goethe,  Herder,  Lessing,  Hamann,  Lavater, 
^chter,  E!ant,  Fichte,  Reinhold,  and  other  lead- 
ing thinkers.  His  country  seat  at  Pompelfort, 
near  DOsseldorf,  was  after  Weimar  and  the  uni- 
versity towns  the  most  remarkable  literary  cen- 
tre in  Germany.  On  the.  French  invasion  in 
1794  he  took  refuge  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  passed  10  years  in  Wandsbeok,  Hamburg, 
and  Eutin,  engaged  in  literary  and  philosophical 
studies,  till  in  1804  he  was  called  to  Munich  as 
a  member  of  the  newly  formed  academy  of 
sciences,  of  which  he  became  president  in  1807. 
He  resigned  this  office  in  1818^  but  its  title  and 
salary  were  continued  to  him  tUl  his  death.  In 
youth  Jacobi  had  been  led  to  singularly  intense 
religious  and  philosophical  meditations.  At  the 
age  of  8  years  the  idea  of  etemitv  struck  him 
so  clearly  and  forcibly  that  he  fell  down  front- 
ing and  with  a  shriek.  The  thought  of  anni- 
hilation and  the  perspective  of  an  infinite  dura- 
tion long  weighed  equally  upon  his  mind  as 
terrible  and  insupportable  conceptions.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  perusal  of  Eanrs  tractate  on 
the  proofr  for  the  being  of  a  God  produced  on 
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him  the  most  violent  pilpitatioii  of  the  heart 
He  at  length  was  able  to  check  this  intellect* 
nal  8aaGeptibilit7,  but  eyen  in  1T87  he  affirmed 
his  belief  tbat^  if  he  shonld  yidd  to  it  instead 
of  avoiding  it)  a  few  snooeanve  shocks  would 
kill  him.  His  first  works  were  the  philosophi- 
cal romances  Woldemar  (Flensborg,  1779)  and 
JSduard  AUtdilPi  Bri^ftammlunff  (E^nigsberg. 
1781),  the  former  of  which  reveals  his  ethicid 
system,  making  morality  a  matter  of  instinctive 
sentiment^  rational  intuition,  or  divine  impulse, 
and  exhibits  an  enthusiastio  disinterestedness  oz 
love  and  a  romantic  mysteriousness  in  the  at- 
tachments of  the  hearty  which  are  very  ingen- 
iously described,  but  have  often  been  called  quite 
foreign  to  nature.  As  a  philosopher,  it  was 
never  his  purpose  to  develop  any  connected 
system^  ana  his  philosophical  writings  are  all 
of  a  brief  and  somewhat  occasiomd  diaracter. 
The  first  of  them  was  Ueber  die  Lehrs  de$  8pi- 
noaa^  in  Britfm  an  MendeUsohn  (Breslan,  1786), 
in  which  he  assails  Spinozism  as  a  type  of  all 
formal,  rationalistic,  demonstration-seeking  sys- 
tems, and  affirms  that  every  path  of  philosoph- 
idd  demonstration  can  lead  only  to  fatalism  and 
atheism.  To  demonstrate  any  truth  we  must 
infer  it  from  another  lying  behindit ;  this,  agaii% 
from  another;  and  so  on,  to  an  infinite  series. 
The  human  understanding,  therefore,  never  gets 
beyond  a  series  of  conditions,  never  rises  to 
first  principles,  never  touches  the  infinite,  or 
reaches  to  universal  and  purely  philosopMcal 
truth.  It  is  even  for  the  interest  of  science 
that  there  should  be  no  Qod,  no  supernatural 
and  eztramundane  Being,  since  only  upon  tiie 
supposition  that  nature  is  all  in  all  can  science 
ever  hope  to  gain  its  goal  of  perfection.  Thus 
he  affirms  that  the  understanding,  taken  by 
itself,  is  materialistio,  and  denies  spuit  and 
God;  and  that  the  reason,  taken  by  itself  is 
idealistic,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  imder- 
standing,  and  denies  nature  and  makes  itself 
God.  He  therefore  pr6poses  a  doctrine  of  fiiith, 
which  he  calls  the  saUo  mortale  of  the  reason, 
and  which  furnishes  ultimate  intuitions  that 
are  the  immediate  foundation  of  all  knowl- 
edge. This  doctrine  is  more  frdly  developed 
in  nis  dialogue  entitled  David  Hume  ^iher  den 
Glaiub&n^oder  Idealtemug  und  Bealitmue  (Bres- 
lau,  178y)^  As  our  faith  in  the  intuitions  of 
sense  is  the  sole  foundation  of  our  knowledge 
of  matter,  so  there  is  a  higher  species  of  fai&, 
a  rational  intuition,  a  spiritual  faculty,  a  sort 
of  transcendental  feeling,  which  immediately 
and  positively  reveals  supersensual  things. 
Thus  objects,  such  as  God,  providence,  freedom, 
immortality,  and  moral  distinctions,  come  to  us 
not  by  demonstration,  but  are  gazed  upon  di- 
rectly by  the  inward  eye ;  and  we  are  as  certain 
of  their  reality  as  of  that  of  the  objects  seen  by 
the  bodily  eye.  It  is  by  this  double  faith  in 
material  and  spiritual  realities  that  man  has 
access  to  the  whole  domain  of  truth,  and  gains 
the  materials  which  may  be  variously  moi^ded 
and  employed  by  the  understanding.  But  with- 
out it,  all  philosophy  is  but  a  play  with  words, 


a  anperstmoture  that,  however  oompieto  in 
itsell^  is  as  baseless  as  the  most  airj  Yisions  of 
the  imagination.  His  relation  to  the  Kantian 
critical  philosophy  appeared  in  his  essay  Ueber 
doe  Untemehmen  dee  jSriticiemm^  die  Vefwafi 
stt  V&ntande  su  hringen  (1802).  Wliile  Xant 
regarded  the  perceptions  of  sense  as  saljective- 
ly  formed  phenomena,  which  did  not  represent 
but  only  declared  the  existence  of  objective  reil- 
ities,  Jacobi  affirmed  that  the  perceptions  were 
matters  not  only  of  sense,  but  of  faiui,  and  were 
ftill  and  adequate  intuitions  of  outward  realities. 
The  notions  of  God,  of  the  soul,  of  iinm<»rtal- 
ity,  and  of  rectitude,  which  Kant  had  adimtr^MJ 
through  the  medium  of  the  practical  reason,  Ja- 
cobi maintained  to  be  as  valid  as  the  ideas  of  the 
pure  reason,  and  the  faculty  which  he  had  bdore 
called  faith  he  now  named  reasmi  (F€!rRttii/l), 
and  made  it  a  direct  revelation  of  spintnal  tMogBb 
He  thus  fortified  our  mental  canstitation  agsimt 
the  sweeping  results  of  the  rising  idealism,  dsim- 
ing  that  the  soul  was  more  than  a  meobamsm  of 
logical  thinking  and  shadowy  repreaentatiopa, 
and  that  its  highest  faculty  was  one  of  fediog 
or  &ith,  which  was  a  certain  bams  of  reafian 
in  philosophy.  Opposed  to  all  methodical  sj^ 
texns,  he  cherished  both  as  a  dogma  and  as 
a  mystical  doctrine  an  imperturbable  £uth  in 
the  objective  truths  of  sentiment  and  reason, 
against  whatsoever  doubts  and  criticiBma.  He- 
gel thus  describes  him:  "Jacobi  is  like  &  sec- 
tary thinker,  who,  in  the  morning  of  his  day, 
found  some  ancient  riddle,  hewn  upon  an  eter- 
nal rock.  He  believes  in  this  riddle,  but  he 
strives  in  vain  to  guess  it.  He  carries  it  about 
with  him  the  whole  day,  allures  weighty  sen- 
tences from  it,  spreads  it  out  into  doctrines  md 
images,  which  delight  the  hearer,  and  inspire 
him  with  noble  wiahes  and  hopes.  Bat  the  in- 
terpretation £uls;  and  in  the  evening  he  Isja 
him  down,  with  the  hope  that  some  diviae 
dream,  or  the  next  waking,  will  pronoimee  to 
him  the  word  for  which  he  longs,  and  in  whkh 
he  has  so  firmly  believed."  His  s^le  is  at  once 
poetical  and  philosophically  accurate,  and  has 
been  often  compared  to  that  of  FSata  His 
principal  works,  beside  those  already  moitioiied, 
are  Sendeohreiben  an  Fiehte  (Hamburg,  1T99X 
and  Vcn  den  gftttUeKen  Dingen  und  ihrir  Cffen- 
larung  (Leipsic,  1811),  which  occasioned  a  con- 
troversy with  Schelling.  His  collected  w<aks 
were  published  at  Leipsic  (6  volsw,  1815^^X 
to  which  his  letters  were  added  (2  toIsl,  1^5^ 
^7). — JoHAKN  GxoBO,  brother  of  the  precediitf. 
a  German  poet,  bom  in  Dttsseldori^  Dec  2, 
1740,  died  in  Freiburg,  Bad^  Jan.  4^  1814 
After  studying  theology  and  general  literatiire 
at  Gdttingen,  he  was  appointed  in  1765  pro- 
fessor of  phUosophy  and  eloquence  at  HaOe, 
became  soon  after  intimately  aasocii^ed  with 
Gleim,  in  1769  received  a  canonry  at  Halberd 
stadt^  and  devoted  himself  to  poetry  tall  m  1784 
he  accepted  a  p'rofessorship  of  belles-lettres  al 
Freiburg.  His  poems  are  marked  eepecatJly  by 
grace  and  puri^  of  diction.  His  complete  Woiki 
were  published  at  Zurich  (8  vols.,  IdOT-*^).— 
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MAznouAir,  eon  of  F.'H.  Jaeobi,  a  Gterman 
physioiaD,  bom  in  Dfisseldorf,  April  10, 1776, 
died  in  Siegberg^'Bhenish  Proasia.  Maj  16, 1856. 
He  studied  at  Jena,  GoUinffen,  jBdinborgh,  and 
Erfhrt,  and  was  gradoated  M.D.  in  1797.  He 
was  for  a  time  assistant  in  a  London  hospital, 
and  afterward  director  of  an  insane  asylum  at 
Saltzbnrff.  He  early  embraced  the  views  of 
Pinel  and  Take  on  ti^e  subject  of  non-restraint, 
and  soQght  to  introduce  them  throughout  Ger- 
many. In  1820,  when  it  was  determined  to 
establish  an  insane  hospital  at  Siegberg,  he  was 
seleoted  to  take  charge  of  it  He  published 
several  essays  upon  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
and  a  work  on  the  '^  Oonstruotion  and  Manage- 
ment of  Lunatic  Hospitals''  (1^34),  and  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  AUgmneine  ZeU- 
Sohrift/^  F^chiatrie.  On  the  60th  anniver- 
saiy  of  his  doctorate,  a  festival  was  held  in  his 
honor,  which  was  attended  by  distinguished 
men  fh>m  Endand  and  France  as  well  as  from 
every  part  of  Germany.  At  this  festival  an 
association  was  organized,  called  the  Jaoobi 
foundation,  having  for  its  ol:ject  the  improve* 
ment  of  physician^,  officers,  nurses,  and  attend- 
ants in  the  care  of  the  insane. 

JAOOBI,  Eabl  Gttbtay  Jakob,  a  German 
mathematician,  bom  in  Potsdam,  Dec.  10, 1804^ 
died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  18, 1861.  At  the  univer- 
sity of  Berlin  he  divided  his  time  between  phi- 
lology, philosophy,  and  mathematics,  and  was 
distinguished  tor  lus  dearnees  of  intellect.  In 
1826,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hegel,  he  was 
sent  to  EOnigsberff  as  instructor  in  mathematics, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  mathematical  profes- 
sorship there  in  1829.  In  1842  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Eng^d,  but  on  his  return  was  oblieed  by 
ill  health  to  resign  his  professorship,  and  after 
visiting  Italy  resided  in  Berlin.  His  impor- 
tance m  the  histoiy  of  mathematics  is  chiefly 
due  to  his  discoveries  in  the  theory  of  elliptic 
ftmction&  and  his  principal  work  is  the  Funda^ 
menta  Nowi  Thearim  FunotivMtm  MUpUcarum 
(EOnigsberg,  1829)^eside  which  he  wrote  many 
special  memoirs.  Under  him,  Bessel,  and  Neu- 
mann, the  xmiversity  of  Ednigsberg  ez\joyed  a 
reputation  as  a  school  of  mathematics  surpassed 
by  none  in  Europe. — ^Mobitz  Hbbmahst,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  a  German  savant  resident  in 
BuBsia,  bom  in  Potsdam  about  1790.  At  the 
age  of  28  years  he  went  to  Bussia  to  seek  his 
fortune,  and  soon  attracted  attention  by  his  re- 
searches in  physics.  In  1880  he  constructed  a 
short  electric  telegraph  in  Bt  Petersburg,  and 
in  1882  one  of  18  miles  between  two  of  the  im- 
perial residences,  on  which  he  made  many  ex- 
periments, and  tne  important  discovery  that  the 
earth  could  be  used  to  complete  the  electric  cir- 
cuit. In  1840  he  published  his  work  Die  GaU 
vcmoplasUh,  which  gained  him  admittance  into 
the  imperial  academy  of  8t.  Petersburg.  He 
soon  after  proposed  to  the  czar  Nicholas  tue  for- 
mation of  a  regiment  of  galvanic  sappers,  to  be 
trained  in  the  management  of  electricity.  An 
immense  battery  was  constructed  for  him,  and 
he  received  the  titie  of  colonel  in  the  galvanic 


regiment.  He  has  published  many  memoirs  on 
the  applications  of  electro-magnetism  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  academy  of  St  Petersburg. 

JAOOBINS,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  clubs 
of  the  first  Prendi  revolution.  Its  origin  is 
traced  to  a  political  society  established  a  few 
days  alter  the  opening  of  the  states-general  at 
Versailles,  in  1789,  by  the  deputies  from  Brit- 
tany, called  the  elub  Breton.  On  the  rentoval 
of  the  constituent  assemblv  from  Versailles  to 
Paris,  this  club  established  itself  there  in  the 
old  convent  of  Dominican  friars  or  Jacobins, 
in  the  me  St  Honor6.  admitted  any  citizen  who 
was  presented  by  4  of  its  members,  and  assumed 
the  new  name  of  eoeUtS  dee  amU  de  la  con- 
iUttUion,  but  was  also,  fit)m  its  place  of  meet- 
ing, styled  Jacobins,  which  shorter  appellation 
generally  prevailed.  It  soon  became  very  nu- 
merous, not  only  deputies,  but  all  who  aspired 
to  political  influence,  seeking  admission  to  it 
Every  political  question  and  every  motion  was 
here  debated  before  being  presented  to  the 
national  assembly;  the  most  popular  orators 
participated  in  the  debates,  and  were  anxious 
to  secure  the  favor  of  the  minority;  the  dub 
became  the  controlling  power  of  the  revolution. 
Extreme  opinions  gaining  the  ascendency  in  it, 
its  ori^al  founders  abandoned  it^  and  estab- 
lished another  club,  the  aociSti  de  1789  or  de8 
FeuiUantSy  where  more  moderate  notions  were 
entertained.  The  only  result  of  this  political 
schism  was  to  make  the  Jacobins  more  radical 
and  boiBterons.  They  extended  their  influence 
all  over  France,  no  fewer  than  1,200  branch 
societies  being  established  previous  to.  1791, 
and  this  number  increased  in  the  following 
years.  All  the  affiliated  societies  obeyed  or- 
ders from  the  head-quarters  in  Paris.  The 
JourtuU  de  la  soeiSie  dee  amie  de  la  conetitU' 
tion  was,  in  May,  1791,  added  to  the  ordinary 
means  of  correspondence,  and  used  in  conveying 
revolutionary  principles  to  every  comer  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Jacobins  were  foremost  in  the 
insurrectionary  movements  of  June  20  and  Aug. 
10 ;  they  originated  the  revolutionair  eommune 
de  Fane^  which  became  a  formidable  power, 
and  changed  their  former  name  to  a  more  ex- 
pressive one,  lee  amie  de  la  liberie  et  de  P^a- 
UU,  From  this  time  they  ruled  supreme,  and 
the  convention  itself  was  for  a  while  but  a  tool 
in  their  hands.  Bobespierre  was  indebted  for 
his  political  supremacy  to  the  popularity  he  had 
secured  among  them.  The  revolution  of  the 
9th  Thermidor,  which  overthrew  that  dictator, 
was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Jacobins;  the  terror 
they  had  inspired  gradually  vanished;  the  re- 
actionary party,  styled  la  jeuneaee  dorSe^  went 
in  force  to  attack  their  head-ouarters,  Nov.  9, 
1794,  and  the  convention  issued  a  decree  which 
ordered  the  suspension  of  their  meetings,  and 
the  closing  of  theur  hall.  The  scattered  remains 
of  the  party  attempted  to  regain  influence  by 
establishing  the  ehib  du  manege,  and  then  the 
club  de  larusdu  Bac^  but  in  vain. 

JAOOBITES.   I.  A  Ohristian  sect  in  the  East, 
particularly  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.    They 
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derire  their  name  from  Jaoobtw  Btsndmxm, 
biahop  of  Edeesa,  who  in  the  6th  centuiy  estab« 
lished  a  permanent  ecdesiastioal  organization 
among  the  Ifonophysites,  or  those  who  main* 
tained  that  tiie  oiTine  and  hnman  natures  in 
Jesns  Christ  were  so  united  as  to  form  only  one 
nature.  At  the  death  of  Baradffius  in  676,  this 
sect  was  very  numerous  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia.  The 
Egyptian  Jacobites  in  the  course  of  a^es  sepa- 
rated from  their  Asiatic  brethren,  and  formed 
the  Coptic  church.  (See  Copts.)  The  Aaiatio 
Jacobites  number  altc^ther  about  200,000  per- 
sons, and  are  divided  into  two  sects,  each  goT- 
emed  by  a  patriarch,  one  of  whom  resides  at 
Diarbekir,  and  bears*  the  title  of  patriarch  of 
Antiooh ;  the  other  resides  in  a  monastery  near 
Mardin.  The  Jacobites  practise  circumcision 
before  baptism.  In  their  church  service  they  use 
the  Syriac  language,  which  is  no  longer  under- 
stood by  the  people.  II.  (Lat  Jotfo^  James.) 
A  party  in  Great  Britain  who  after  the  revolution 
of  1688  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  dethroned 
]ESng  James  n.  and  his  descendants.  They  were 
numerous  and  powerful  in  Scotland,  and  for 
more  than  half  a  century  continued  to  conspire 
for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart. 
They  rose  in  unsuccessful  revolt  in  1715,  and 
again  in  1745.  Their  final  extinction  as  a  party 
may  be  dated  from  the  death  of  the  pretender 
Charles  Edward  in  1788,  though  they  had  long 
before  ceased  to  be  formidable  to  the  established 
government. 

JACOBS,  Paul  Emil,  a  German  piunter, 
bom  in  Leipsic  about  1800.  He  studied  in  the 
academy  of  Munich,  and  established  his  repu- 
tation as  a  historical  painter  by  the  production 
of  the  '<  Flight  to  the  Wilderness"  and  "  Adam 
and  Eve  finding  the  Dead  Bodv  of  Abel."  Be- 
tween 1826  and  1834  he  resided  in  Borne,  where 
he  painted  many  pi<Stur6s  after  the  elevated  man- 
ner of  Raphael,  including  the  **  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus"  and  the  *'  Rape  of  Proserpine."  Sub- 
sequently he  produced  many  important  historical 
pieces.  His  ^'  Judith  and  Holofemes"  and  "  Sam- 
son and  Delilah"  received  prizes  at  the  exhibi- 
tion in  Philadelphia  in  1850.  He  is  at  present 
court  pjunter  to  the  grand  duke  of  Saxe-.Coburg. 

JACOBUS,  an  English  gold  coin  struck  in 
the  reign  of  James  L,  worth  25  shillings.  There 
is  also  the  new  Jacobus,  sometimes  called  Ca- 
rolus,  worth  28  shillings. 

JACOTOT,  Joseph,  a  French  educator,  known 
for  the  system  of  instruction  which  bears  his 
name,  born  in  Dijon,  March  4, 1770,  died  in  Paris, 
July  80,  1840.  After  completing  his  collegiate 
studies  in  his  native  city,  he  was  appointed,  when 
scarcely  19  years  old,  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  literature.  In  1792  he  enlisted  among 
the  volunteers  of  the  C6te  d'Or,  was  elected 
captain  of  artillery,  and  participated  in  the 
campaign  of  Belgium.  He  was  tiien  called  to 
Paris  to  be  the  assistant  of  Fourcroy  in  the 
central  board  for  the  manufacture  and  improve- 
ment of  gunpowder ;  and  afterward  returned 
to  D\jon,  where  he  held  in  succession  the  chidrs 


of  mathematics  and  of  Roman  law.  Daring 
the  Hundred  Days  he  was  elected  to  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  favored  the  cause  of  Napcdeou, 
and  was  consequently  compelled  to  leave  France. 
He  took  refuge  in  Belgium,  where  he  fijrst  made 
a  living  by  private  teaching ;  in  1818  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  lecturer  on  the  S^vnch 
language  and  literature  in  the  nnivennty  of 
Louvain,  and  a  little  later  became  director  ai  the 
military  school  of  Belgium.  He  now  broog^ 
forward  his  new  system  of  intellectoal  emanci- 
pation, which  attracted  considerable  attaitknu 
Visitors  crowded  to  Louvain  to  be  ini^^rtf^ 
into  a  method  which  would  enable  evGrj  one 
to  leam  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  Jacotot 
declined  all  compensation,  and  was  imtiring  in 
his  efforts  to  impart  his  principles  and  naake  his 
process  of  teaching  generally  available.  In 
1880  he  returned  to  ms  native  countrj,  lived 
for  7  years  in  V alenciennee,  and  then  repaired 
to  Paris,  where  he  spent  his  last  years  in  com- 
parative obscurity.  He  published  JBhagyiw- 
ment  univend:  Zarigue  mat&meUe  (LouTsin, 
1822);  Langue  itranghre  (1828);  Muaique^  dm- 
tin  et  peinturs  (1824);  MathimatunuB  (1^8); 
I>roUetphil(mphUpanica8iig[Wi(rans,  1885); 
beside  a  number  of  articles  m  the  JbunuU  dt 
^emancipation  inUUeUueUa^  which  he  had  ea* 
tablished  for  the  diffusion  of  his  doctrine. 

JACQUARD,  Joseph  Mabib,  a  Frei^  me- 
chanician, inventor  of  the  mechanism  called 
from  him  the  Jacquard  loom,  bom  in  Ljons^ 
July  7, 1752,  died  in  Oullins,  near  Lyons,  Aug. 
7,  1884.  His  parents  were  employed  in  Lyons 
as  weavers,  and  his  father,  having  become  the 
proprietor  of  a  loom,  was  enablea  to  give  him 
a  few  months*  schooling,  the  only  edacation  he 
ever  received.  At  12  years  of  age  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  bookbinder,  and  suDseqnently  in 
succession  to  a  cutler  and  a  type-founder,  in 
which  occupations  he  evinced  his  mechanical 
genius. by  the  production  of  a  variety  of  models 
and  inventions.  At  about  the  age  of  20  he  sac* 
ceeded,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  to  a  small 
workshop  containing  two  looms,  and  commouxd 
business  as  a  weaver.  Absorbed  in  plans  fer 
improving  looms,  and  in  a  variety  of  cither  me» 
chanical  schemes,  he  neglected  his  busineaB,  and 
not  only  exhausted  his  father's  savings,  but  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  workshop  and  fixtures  to  pay 
his  debts.  Nevertheless  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  armorer,  hoping  with  the  aid  of  h& 
dxmfj  to  retrieve  his  fortimes.  In  this  be  was 
also  disappointed,  and,  houseless  and  penniless^ 
he  was  finally  obliged  to  seek  employment  with 
a  lime  burner  in  Bresse,  while  his  wife  «uim& 
a  scanty  living  for  herself  and  her  son  in.  I^yons 
by  making  straw  bonnets.  From  about  1777 
to  1792  there  is  no  account  of  his  life,  which 
was  probably  passed  in  unceasing  strugglea  wi& 
poverty ;  in  the  latter  year  he  embraced  ^ 
cause  of  the  revolution,  and  in  1793  was  one  of 
the  defenders  of  Lyons  against  the  army  of  the 
convention.  After  the  reduction  of  the  city  be 
fled  with  his  son,  a  boy  of  15 ;  and  both  were 
soon  after  enrolled  in  the  army  of  the  Bhine. 
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They  fonght  add  by  side  in  several  engage* 
ments;  bnt  upon  the  death  of  his  son  in  battle 
Jaoanard  returned  to  Lyons,  and  joined  his  wife 
in  tiie  oocupation  of  straw  weaving.    When 
Lyons  besan  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
eiege,  and  her  mechanics  to  return  from  abroad, 
he  found  employment  with  a  wealthy  and  intel- 
ligent silk  manufacturer,  who  encouraged  his 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  pattern-weav- 
ing machinery.    WiUi  a  view  of  substituting 
mechanical  action  for  that  of  a  numerous  class 
of  workmen,  who,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
employment,  were  doomed  to  a  premature  death, 
he  produced  in  1800  the  first  model  of  his  appa- 
ratus for  superseding  tlie  use  of  draw-boys  in 
weaving  figured  ffo<^,  the  idea  of  which  had 
occurred  to  him,  it  is  said,  as  early  as  1790.  In 
addition  to  the  economy  of  labor  which  the  ap- 
paratus effected,  it  greatly  simplified  the  weav- 
mg  of  rich  designs,  and  could  be  readily  applied 
at  slight  expense  to  any  loom.    He  exhibited  his 
invention  in  the  exposition  of  national  industry 
in  1801,  and  obtained  a  bronze  medal,  to  quote 
the  lai^raage  of  the  jury,  **for  a  machine  for 
superseding  the  employment  of  a  workman 
in  the  manufacture  of  figured  goods.''    Not 
long  after  this  he  produced  an  ingenious  ma^ 
chine  for  weaving  nets  without  uie  use  of  a 
shuttle,  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  pre- 
fect of  police,  and  procured  for  the  inventor  a 
summons  to  appear  before  that  functionary. 
Subsequently  he  and  his  machine  were  convey- 
ed to  Paris  and  underwent  an  examination 
by  Napoleon  and  Oamot,  the  latter  of  whom 
asked  Jacauard  if  he  were  the  man  who  pre- 
tended to  ao  the  impossible,  t.  «.,  to  tie  a  knot 
in  a  stretched  string.    8o  satisftictory  did  the 
explanation  prove  that  Jacquard  received  a  gold 
medal,'  and  was  commissioned  to  examine  and 
repair  the  machines  and  models  in  the  eafuerceh 
toire  da  arU  et  mitier^  among  which  was  a  loom 
invented  by  Yaucanson,  which  is  said  to  have 
suggested  to  him  the  principal  improvements 
embraced  in  his  own  machine.    This,  however, 
is  believed  to  be  erroneous,  as  his  obligations 
to  the  Yaucanson  loom  were  comparatively 
unimportant    In  1804  he  returned  to  Lyons  to 
find  himself  assailed  by  abuse  and  open  vio- 
lence from  those  whom  the  introduction  of  the 
Ja^uard  apparatus  had  temporarily  thrown  out 
of  employment.  He  was  denounced  as  the  enemy 
of  the  people,  and  the  man  who  was  reducing 
families  to  ruin  and  starvation :  his  house  was  en- 
tered by  an  infiiriated  mob,  who  broke  in  pieces 
one  of  his  looms;  and  on  several  occasions  he 
barely  escaped  from  their  rage  with  his  Ufe. 
These  scenes  of  violence,  however,  soon  gave 
place  to  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  invention, 
Tvhich  was  purchased  by  government  in  accord- 
ance with  an  imperial  decree,  dated  Berlin,  Oct 
27,  1806,  and  made  public  property.    Such  was 
the  increased  production  of  woven  fabrics  in 
Lyona,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  oonse- 
qnent  upon  this  act,  that  Jacquard  came  to  be 
as  highly  esteemed  as  he  had  formerly  been 
detested.    Although  strongly  urged  to  settle  in 


Bngland,  he  preferred  to  devote  himself  to  per- 
fecting his  invention  in  his  native  city,  where  he 
lived  until  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  attached.  He  passed  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  in  the  neighboring  village  of 
Oullins.  During  his  life  he  received  the  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  in  1840  a  statue  of 
him  was  erected  in  Lyons.    (See  Wxavhstg.) 

JAOQUEMONT,  Victor,  a  French  traveller 
and  naturalist, '  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  8,  1801, 
died  in  Bombay,  Dec.  7,  1882.  After  study- 
ing botany  under  Adrien  de  Jussieu,  he  visit- 
ed North  America  and  Hayti.  While  in  Hayti 
he  planned  a  scientific  voyage  to  the  East  In- 
dies, and,  laying  his  project  before  the  dureot- 
ors  of  the  museum  of  natural  history,  received 
the  appointment  of  naturalist  and  traveller  to 
that  institution.  Beturning  to  France,  and  after* 
ward  visiting  England,  he  was  elected  fellow 
of  the  Asiatic  society,  and  finally  sailed  from 
Brest  in  Aug.  1828.  After  touching  at  Tene- 
riffe,  Rio  Janeiro,  the  Gape  of  Qood  Hope. 
Bourbon  island,  and  Pondicherry,  he  arrived 
at  Calcutta,  May  5,  1829.  Here  he  was  hos- 
pitabiy  entertained  for  several  months  by  the 
£nglish  residents;  and  having  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  Indian  languages,  he  started  on 
his  travels  by  land,  Nov.  20, 1829.  After  visit- 
ing some  of  the  English  provinces,  he  explored 
the  Himidaya  mountains  toward  Thibet,  and 
penetrated  as  flur  as  Chinese  Tartary.  Return- 
ing westward,  he  was  invited  by  his  countryman 
Gen.  AUard  to  the  kingdom  of  Lahore,  where 
Bunjeet  Singh  received  him  with  marked  favor, 
and  offered  him  the  viceroyalty  of  Cashmere. 
Jacquemont  however  resumed  his  travels,  and 
while  at  Poonah,  June  6, 1880,  was  seized  with 
diolera ;  having  recruited,  he  repaired  to  Bom- 
bay, where  he  died  of  an  inflammatory  disease 
of  tne  liver  contracted  in  his  ramblings  through 
the  pestilential  forests  of  Salsette  island,  tua 
Oorretpandanes  with  his  friends  and  relatives 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1884)  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  original  books  of  travels  ever 

?ublished ;  while  ue  diary  of  his  Voyage  dan$ 
Indej  pwidant  Us  annki  1828  d  1882  h  vols. 
4to.),  published  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
government,  embodies  a  liffge  amount  of  valu- 
able zoological  and  botanical  observations. 

JACQUERIE,  a  name  applied  to  the  French 
peasantry  who  revolted  a^nst  the  nobles  dur- 
mg  the  captivity  of  the  French  King  John  in 
England  in  1858.  After  the  disastrous  battie  of 
Poitiers,  the  poor  countir  people,  who  were  mer- 
cilessly oppressed  by  the  barony  rose  in  arms 
against  their  tyrants  in  Picardy,  Champagne,  and 
Isle  of  France ;  under  the  command  of  Guillanme 
Caillet,  they  attacked  and  destroyed  the  casties 
of  their  oppressors,  murdered  them,  and  sub- 
jected their  wives  and  daughters  to  awful  tor- 
tures and  outrages.  For  a  few  months  they 
spread  terror  over  the  N.  E.  of  France.  The 
nobles  at  last  marched  in  force  against  them. 
Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  took  their 
chief  prisoner,  and  had  him  crowned  with  a  red- 
hot  iron  tripod,  and  then  beheaded.    A  few 
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ireekB  later  the  Oaptal  de  Baoh  and  Gaston 
Ph^bns,  ooant  of  Fois,  filanghtered  7,000  of 
these  rebels  in  the  Tioinity  of  MeanZf  imd  thoa 
pat  an  end  to  this  short  war  of  devastation.  The 
jaequei  derived  their  name  either  from  the  jack- 
et tney  wore,  or  more  probablv  from  the  term 
Jacguei  Bonhomme^  by  which  the  peasantat  were 
aoonifolly  designated. 

JADE  NEPHRITE,  a  mineral  of  variable 
composition,  chiefly  consisting  of  silica^  mag- 
nesia, and  lime,  naed  as  an  ornamental  stone,  for 
which  it  is  ad^>ted  by  its  dose  compact  tex- 
ture and  susceptibility  of  taking  an  agreeable 
polish.  It  is  tongh,  tranalncent,  of  about  the 
hardness  of  quarte,  specific  gravity  8,  and  ci 
bluish,  liffht  green,  or  flesh  color.  It  fioses  with 
great  difficulty  into  a  white  enamel  It  is  found 
with  the  metamorphio  slates  and  limestones. 

JAEN,  a  Spanish  province,  Included  in  the 
territoriu  division  of  Andaluna,  bounded  N.  by 
New  OasUle,  S.  by  Granada,  £.  by  Muroia  and 
Granada,  and  W.  by  Cordova;  area  about  4,500 
sq.  m. ;  jpop.  in  1867,  861,190.  Its  N.  part  is 
entirely  nlled  with  the  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena.  The  central  part  is  an  irregular  valley, 
in  which  several  riven  and  many  streams  unite 
to  form  the  Guadalquivir.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
but  iittle  cultivated.  The  province  produces 
grain,  wine,  fruits,  oil,  honey,  and  various  min- 
erals, and  abounds  in  cattle  and  flne  horses ;  silk- 
wonns  are  bred  there.  The  trade^  however,  is 
not  eztensive.--JASir,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  is  a  fortified  city  on  the  river  Jaen,  87 
m.  from  Granada;  pop.  18,064.  The  principal 
cathedral  occupies  tne  site  of  a  Moorish  mosque 
which  was  demolished  in  1492.  A  new|»Zaca  de 
tarm  was  built  in  1847.  Jaen  has  been  a  bishop- 
ric since  the  18th  century,  when  the  Moors  were 
expelled  from  the  city.  The  place  is  poor  not- 
withstandinff  its  fertile  environs.  In  1808  the 
d^  was  sadced  by  the  French. 

JAFFA,  or  Taffa,  the  ancient  Joppa,  a  8[y- 
rian  town  in  the  Turkish  eyalet  of  Damascus. 
88  m.  from  Jerusalem;  pop.  about  6,000,  of 
whom  1,000  are  Christians,  160  Jews,  and  the 
test  Turks.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
littie  rounded  hill,  dipping  on  the  W.  into  the 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  surrounded  on 
the  land  side  by  orchards;  the  oranges  are 
the  finest  of  Syria.  The  town,  which  looks  well 
firom  a  distance,  is  a  labvrmth  of  blind  alleys 
and  dilapidated  lanes  and  streets.  The  French 
steamers  to  and  fr^m  Alexandria  and  Oonstan- 
tinople  have  called  at  Jaffa  nnce  1868.  The 
80  called  harbor  consists  of  a  strip  of  water  40 
to  60  feet  wide  and  frx>m  6  to  10  deep,  which 
affords  a  littie  shelter  to  open  boats,  but  is  al- 
most useless  for  commerce.  There  are  several 
mosques  and  convents,  and  the  town  still  retains 
some  of  its  ancient  fortifications.  It  is  now 
however  chiefiy  celebrated  as  a  landing  place 
of  European  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem. 
— ^Tradition  gives  to  Jaffiian  antediluvian  exist- 
ence. Among  the  maritime  towns  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan  we  find  the  name  of  Japho.  It 
was  the  port  at  which  the  cedar  and  pine  from 


Lebanon  for  the  bnildmg  of  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon were  landed.  Jonah  embarked  tltenee  fiv 
Tarahish.  Peter  the  apostiereaded  in  the  bonn 
of  *' Simon  the  tanner.''  The  town  soibnd 
much  in  the  wars  of  the  Msocsibees  uid  dnring 
the  Boman  wars,  when,  having  become  aieeep- 
tade  for  pirates,  it  was  burned  by  Cestios  tod 
8,000  of  tne  inhabitants  slab.  It  was  aa  impor- 
tant station  during  the  crusades^  and  via  fiittUy 
taken  by  the  Mohammedans  firom  the  Ghratuos 
at  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  Takea  by  Kt- 
poleon  in  1799,  when  a  large  part  of  the  gurisoD 
were  massacred  at  his  command,  tbeFreoebsof* 
fered  terribly  there  firom  an  attack  of  the  pligot 
Conquered  by  Mehemet  All  in  1882,  it  vaBn* 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1840. 

JAGJELLO,  or  Jagsllo,  a  prince  of  litliii- 
ania,  and  founder  of  a  dynasty  in  Poland  died 
after  him,  which  reigned  inm  1886  to  IST^ 
(See  T.AT>Tfir.Aa  II.,  and  PoLAHn.) 

JAGUAR  (JdU  oneOf  Linn.),  the  luffA  d 
the  American  camivora;  firom  its  aze,  rtraigtb, 
and  feroci^,  it  is  often  called  the  BoathAmoi- 
can  tiger.  It  inhabits  the  warmer  paito  of 
America  firom  Paraguay  as  far  north  as  M 
river  in  Louiaana ;  it  is  considerably  lai^ger  tlsB 
the  cougar,  and  but  little  inferior  to  the  tiger. 
There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  om  ind 
markings,  the  height  at  the  shoulder  mm 
from  2|  to  2}  feet,  and  the  ground  color  fm 
brownish  to  ashy  yellow ;  the  sides  are  ma^ 
with  open  cirdea  of  black,  endosiDg  a  li^t 
area  with  one  or  more  dark  spots;  these  m^- 
ings,  however,  vary  much  in  different  anmaH 
and  even  on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  md\ 
there  are  no  distinct  stripes,  and  the  lower  pata 
are  white;  the  tail  reaches  the  pmi^\)«^ 
shorter  than  in  the  leopard  and  panther.  T^ 

ftguar  lives  eolitary  in  thick  forests,  espedallj 
the  neighborhood  of  large  rivers^  ^J^ 
casionally  driven  by  hunger  into  the  cnltirw 
districts;  it  is  an  excellent  climber  and  swia- 
mer,  preying  upon  living  animala  and  fish;  i^ 
strength  is  such  that  it  kills  anddn^off^ 
ox  or  ahorse  with  ease;  its  &vorite  mode  of 
attack  is  to  leap  upon  the  victim'abaek,^^^ 
pladng  one  paw  on  tlie  head  and  the  o^J^ 
the  mnzsle  to  break  tlie  neck  by  a  sini^  ao»} 
it  is  said  to  stand  in  ahallow  water  and  imov 
out  fish  on  the  shore  with  its  paws;  aoooiopg 
to  Humboldt  it  is  very  fond  of  tnrtlee,  £g^ 
up  the  ^Kga,  devouring  the  young,  snd  deanog 
out  the  flMh  of  the  lai^^  apedmenairithr^i'' 
BkiU;  it  rarely  attacks  man  unless  pona^d or 

Jressed  by  hunger,  and  then  isveryronnittU^ 
aguars  are  now  comparatively  rare,  hn^  SfJ 
b^dt  states  in  his  "Personal  NarratiyeJ  tW 
2,000  skins  were  exported  annually  from  Boai* 
Ayres  alone,  in  which  vicinity  their  depreM- 
tions  were  formerly  very  extensive;  thorsBB 
are  himdsome,  and  are  esteemed  for  wbe&  Jj 
u  occasionally  seen  in  raenagerieS)  ^V; 
taken  young,  is  susceptible  of  partial  suhjeewa- 
JAHK,  Fmkdbich  LuDwie,  a  German  BttB 
of  letters,  politician*  and  professor  of  ff^ 
tics^  bom  in  Lani^  Brandenburg,  Aug.  llfli'^ 
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died  in  IVeibiirg,  Baden,  Oct  15,  ld53.  At 
the  nnirersities  of  Halle,  Q5ttingen,  Jena,  ^to., 
be  distinguished  himself  by  vast  and  variea 
learning.  Few  snrpassed  him  in  the  earnestness 
of  his  patriotism ;  it  is  said  that  on  hearing  of 
the  battle  of  Jena  his  hair  turned  white  in  one 
night  In  1809  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
became  teacher  in  1810  at  the  Eolnisohes  gym- 
nasium, and  published  his  Deiitachea  VoUcnnum^ 
in  the  style  of  his  friend  Mohte^s  appeal  An  die 
deut$6he  Naiion»  He  established  gymnasia  for 
physical  exercises,  where  young  men  were  pre« 
pared  in  every  way  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  war. 
These  gymnasia  spread  over  Germany.  From 
them  is  derived  the  Tamkumt  or  system  of 
physical  culture  which  has  of  late  years  become 
so  well  known  in  America.  In  1818,  during 
the  war,  Jahn  received  from  Frederic  William 
nL  the  command  of  a  battalion  of  volunteers, 
with  which  he  entered  Pftris.  After  the  peace 
he  retnmed  to  Berlin,  where  he  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  distinguished  for  bold  original- 
ity, and  continued  to  labor  for  his  gymnaeia, 
wMoh  were  for  a  time  encouraged  by  govern- 
ment. But  as  it  was  soon  found  that  he  still 
aimed  at  establishing  a  united  Germany,  and 
that  his  gymnasia  or  Twnwr  schools  were  politi- 
cal and  liberal  dubs,  they  were  all  closed  in  1819, 
and  Jahn  himself  was  success!  vely  imprisoned  in 
Bpandau,  Etkstrin,  and  Oolberg.  Liberated  after 
5  years'  confinement^  he  went  to  Freiburg,  where 
he  became  professor,  and  remained  for  many 
years.  Whue  there  he  received  an  invitation  to 
become  professor  of  German  literature  at  Gam- 
bridge,  Mass.,  which  he  declined,  saying  that 
<<deer  and  hares  love  to  live  where  they  are 
most  hunted."  In  1848  he  was  a  member  of 
the  national  assembly  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

JAHN,  JoHANir,  a  German  ecdedastio  and 
orientalist,  born  in  Taswitz,  Moravia,  June  18, 
1760,  died  in  Vienna,  Aug.  16, 1816.  From  his 
youth  he  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  east- 
ern languages.  Having  removed  to  Vienna,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  dogmatic  theology 
and  of  oriental  uterature  in  the  imperial  univer- 
eity  of  that  city.  In  1806  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  professorship  on  account  of  his  heter- 
odox opinions,  and  was  appointed  canon  of  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Bt.  Stephen.  He  was 
the  author  of  various  philologioai  and  theologi- 
cal works,  tiie  most  important  of  which  are  his 
Ohaldean,  Arabic,  Syrian,  and  Hebrew  gram- 
mars; his  IntTodnuitio  in  £4hro$  Sa&ras  Veterit 
Te^tamenti  (translated  by  Drs.  Turner  and 
Whittingham,  New  York,  1827);  and  h\s  BUh 
liwlie  Arehdologie  (translated  by  Pro£  Upham, 
Andover,  1889). 

JAITIQUE,  a  town  of  Honduras,  situated 
near  the  8.  extremity  of  Lake  Tojoa,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Santa  Barbara;  pop.  about  9,000. 
It  IS  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  last  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Spanish  and  republican 
forces  in  the  contest  for  the  independence  of 
Oentral  America. 

JAKOB,  LxTDWia  Hbinbioh  vow,  a  German 
writer  on  philosophy  and  political  economy, 


bom  in  Wettin,  Feb.  26, 1759,  died  in  Lauoh* 
stadt,  July  22, 1827.  In  1780  he  was  appointed 
teacher  at  the  gymnasium  in  Halle.  He  was 
very  popular  as  a  lecturer  on  metaphysics,  but 
after  1800  turned  his  attention  especially  to 
poUtioal  eoonomy.  When  the  university  of 
Halle  was  broken  up  by  Napoleon,  he  went  to 
Kharkov  in  Russia  as  professor  of  political  sci- 
ences. He  distinjfuished  himself  as  member  of 
a  committee  appomted  to  suggest  reforms  in  the 
finances  €i  the  empire,  and  received  various  to- 
kens of  the  regard  of  Alexander  I.  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  chief  of  the  revision  of  the  crim* 
inal  laws,  and  received  a  place  in  the  depart- 
ment of  nuance.  In  1816  he  returned  to  Halle 
as  professor  of  political  science.  A  4th  edition 
of  his  Grundriia  der  aUgemeinm  Logik  appeared 
in  1800;  of  his  Qrundriu  der  Brfc^trungstse- 
UnUhre  in  1810 ;  and  a  8d  edition  of  his  Leh/t- 
hueh  d&r  NatioTidldhmomie  uk  1825.  Prof.  Ja- 
kob was  the  father  of  ^'  TalTJ/'  the  wife  of  Froil 
Edward  Robinson,  of  New  York. 

JALAP,  the  root  of  the  plant  first  described 
by  Nuttall  in  the  *^  American  Journal  of  MedicsBl 
Sciences,"  Jan«  1880,  under  the  name  of  ^MmcM 
Jaiapa^  the  specific  name  having  reference  to  &e 
dty  of  Jalapa  in  Mexico,  near  which  the  plttat 
grows  wild.  In  1827  Dr.  John  R.  Ooxe  of  Phila- 
delphia obtained  from  Mexico  a  perfect  fioww- 
ing  specimen,  and  from  this  uie  description 
was  made  by  Nuttall.  The  Edinburgh  college 
adopted  the  name  J.  pvrg<i,  ^ven  to  the  plant 
by  Hayne ;  but  in  1847  Dr.  J.  H.  Balfour  showed 
that  it  should  properly  be  referred  to  the  genua 
easagtmium  of  Ohoisy;  and  the  name  B.purga 
is  adopted  by  the  London  and  Dublin  colleges^ 
The  plant  belongs  to  the  natural  order  eonvol' 
mdacecB^  and  in  its  botanical  relations  and  medi- 
cinal properties  it  is  closely  allied  to  c(mvolDulii$ 
mammonia.  It  is  a  climbing  plant,  with  annual 
stems  and  tuberous  perenniid  roots.  The  leaves 
are  smooth  and  heart-shaped,  supported  upon 
long  footstalks.  The  fiowers  are  hurge  and  of  a 
lilac  purple  color,  2  and  sometimes  8  being  sup- 
ported upon  a  single  pedunde.  The  corolla  is 
funnel  form;  the  stamens  are  5,  with  oblong^ 
white,  somewhat  exserted  antherk  a  peouliari^ 
of  the  genus  exogonium.  Its  habitat  is  in  the 
elevated  districts  of  the  state  of  Vera  Onu^ 
about  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
roots  furnish  the  medicine  called  jalap.  When 
firesh  they  resemble  pears  in  form  and  dze,  are 
grayish  white  and  fieshy  within,  and  externally 
brown  and  covered  with  a  thin  epidermis. 
When  dried,  if  of  good  quality,  tliey  are  heavy, 
solid,  hard,  and  brittle,  of  deep  yellowish  gray 
within,  and  exhibiting  a  resinous  fracture.  The 
larger  roots  are  marked  with  incisions  made 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  drying ;  and 
some  are  divided  into  slices.  These,  when  of 
friable  texture  and  white  within,  are  of  inferior 
quality.  Some  roots  are  much  worm-eaten; 
but  the  worms  leave  untoudied  the  resinous 
portion  in  which  the  active  medicinal  properties 
of  the  root  diiefiy  reride.  These  roots,  on  ao- 
count  of  theur  great  strength,  are  preferred  in 
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the  preparation  of  extraete  rather  than  of  the 
powoer,  in  which  form  the  drag  is  more  gen- 
erally onployed.  The  resin  mar  be  separated 
from  the  other  ingredients  by  adding  water  to 
the  alooholic  tinctore :  it  falls  as  a  precipitatcL 
and  titer  beinff  washed  with  warm  water  and 
then  rediflsolved  with  alcohol  may  be  reoovered 
by  evaporaUon.  It  may  be  sqMKrated  into  two 
acnij,  one  hard  and  insolnble  in  ether,  the  other 
soft  and  solnble.  The  former,  constituting  much 
the  largest  portion,  is  the  substance  called  by 
Meyer  rhodeoretine,  and  hj  Bnchner  jalapine. 
In  the  dose  of  8  or  4  grains  It  acts  as  a  poweiM 
purge.  The  proportion  in  which  it  is  found  in 
Jalf^  varies  greatly  in  different  specimens. 
The  most  complete  analysis  oi  the  root  is  that 
by  Gerber,  given  in  Gmelin's  JBandbu^  der 
Vkemie,  as  follows:  hard  resin,  7.8;  soft  resin, 
8.2;  slightly  acrid  extractive,  17.9;  gummy  ex- 
tractive, 14.4;  coloring  matter,  8.2;  uncrystal- 
lixable  sugar,  1.9;  gum  with  some  salts,  15.6; 
basBorin,  8.2;  vegetable  albumen,  8.9;  starch, 
6 ;  'water,  4.8 ;  malic  acid,  and  malates  of  pot- 
adi  and  lime,  2.4 ;  chlorides  of  calcium  and  po- 
tassium, 1.4;  phosphates  of  magnesia  and  lime, 
1.7;  carbonate  (?)  of  lime,  8;  loss,  4.6;  total, 
100.  The  active  properties  of  jalap  are  taken 
up  in  part  by  water,  in  part  by  alcohol,  and 
wholly  by  diluted  alcohol.  The  alooholic  ex- 
tract 19  usually  called  resin  of  jalap,  and  acts  as 
a  powerful  purgative ;  the  aaueous  extract  pos- 
sesses the  same  quality  in  a  less  degree.  iVom 
its  action  as  a  hydragogue  the  drug  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  and  is  com- 
monly combined,  when  thus  ei^bited,  with 
bitartrate  of  potaasa.  In  the  form  of  a  powder 
and  mixed  with  calomel,  it  has  been  a  popular 
prescription  in  the  United  States  in  bilious  fover 
and  congestion  of  the  liver,  the  usual  dose  being 
about  10  grains  of  each,  though  in  the  southern 
states  often  double  this  quantity.  The  exporta- 
tion of  jalap  firom  Vera  Cruz  is  stated  to  amount 
to  200,000  lbs.  annually.  The  great  demand  for 
the  article  has  led  to  its  being  intermixed  in 
Mexico  with  an  inferior  root,  that  of  the  iponuBa 
OrieabeMis,  sometimes  known  as  the  male  Jalap, 
and  also  as  fusiform  and  as  woody  jalap.  It  is 
ftarther  adulterated  by  the  drug  grinders  by  ad- 
mixture of  woody  substances;  and  in  En^^d 
it  has  been  found  that  guaiacum  shavings  nave 
been  largely  employed  for  this  purpose  in  equal 
quantities  with  the  true  jalap. 

JALAFA,  or  Xalapa,  a  ci^  of  the  Mexican 
confederation,  in  the  state  of  v  era  Oruz,  60  p. 
W,  N.  W.  from  the  city  of  that  name ;  pop. 
about  10,000.  It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain at  a  height  of  4,886  feet  above  the  sea,  on 
the  road  from  Vera  Oruz  to  Mexico.  It  once 
had  a  large  trade,  which  has  now  dedined.  Its 
general  appearance  is  pleanng.  but  the  streets 
are  steep  and  crooked.  There  is  a  large  Fran- 
ciscan convent  here,  and  a  church  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Cortes.  In  the  neighborhood 
there  are  one  or  two  cotton  factories  directed 
by  English  and  Americans,  in  which  Indian  or 
mestiza  girls  are  employed.    Jali^  grows  wild 


around  Jalapa,  and  derives  ito  name  fron  the 

glace.    The  dty  enjoys  a  healtiby  oUmate,  and 
\  a  favorite  resort  K>r  invalids. 
JALISCO,  Xausoo,  or  GuiDiUjASAf  a  stite 
of  the  Mexican  confederation,  oocapyisg  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific  coast,  between  lat  18^45' 
and  24""  K.  and  long.  lOl*"  15'  and  106'  15'  W.; 
area,  48,691  sq.  m. ;  pon.  in  185T,  774,461.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  cordillera  of  AnahuC)  ml 
drained  by  the  river  Oarmichan  and  &e  Bb 
Grande  de  Santiago.    Lake  Ghapda,  wbidi 
covers  an  area  of  about  1,800  sq.  uLjUm  chiefly 
in  this  state,  on  the  S.  E.  frontier.   The  soil  is 
uniformly  fertile,  the  districts  near  the  ooait  ira 
covered  with  luxuriant  forests,  and  bat  firn 
unhealthy  climate  Jalisco  would  be  one  of  the 
finest  regions  of  Meneo.    Oapital,  Gmdalnirai 
JAMAIOA  (Indian, ''  isle  of  springe"),  a  Brit- 
ish West  Indian  island  and  colony,  lying  off  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  between  the  Caribbean  set 
and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  between  latir  40^ 
and  IB""  80'  N.  and  long.  W  lO'  and  78°t()f. 
It  is  80  m.  S.  fh>m  Cuba.  90  m.  ¥.  from  Hayti, 
and  500  m.  firom  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  h 
length  fr^m  £.  to  W.  is  160  m.,  its  greatat 
breadth  60  m.,  and  its  area  about  6,400  8q.a 
The  population  of  the  island  in  1844^  when  the 
last  census  was  taken,  was  877,48a,  of  vbom 
16,776  were  white.  298,128  black,  and  66,629 
mulattoes,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  ciUed  is 
the  British  West  Indies,  people  of  color.  In 
1849  the  population  was  estimated  byGoT.Gr^ 
at  400,000.    Between  1840  and  1866  about  18,- 
000  coolies  and  otiier  emigrants  were  brooglit 
to  the  island,  while  in  1860  and  1861  neariy^Q,* 
000  people  died  of  dholera  and  smallpox,  lis 
shape  of  the  island  is  a  long  oval.  Tbrovgli  ila 
length  runs  a  hiffh  range  cdled  tiie  Bine  moon* 
tains,  intersected  by  cross  ridges.    Tbebi^ 
points  are  Blue  Mountain  peak,  7,770  feet;  Fort^ 
land  Gap  ridge,  6,601  feet;  Portland  gap,  S,640 
feet;  and BtOatharine^s peak, 4,970.  Aoeordisg 
to  some  authorities,  the  8  highest  peaks  an  n* 
speotively  8,184^  7,666,  and  7,676  feet  abowtbe 
sea.    More  than  200  streams  flow  from  these 
mountains  to  the  sea,  the  largest  of  which,  Bbtf 
river,  is  navigable  for  small  craft  abontSOm.  !ft« 
other  principal  streams  are  Salt  river,  the  Cimc 
rita,  the  Yallahs,  tiie  Oobre,  andtiie  BiolGnho 
on  the  S.  side,  the  Martha  Brae,  tiie  Whitemtf, 
Spanish  river,  Rio  Grande,  and  Wa^  Water  oa 
the  K  side.  The  sea  coast  of  Jamaica  is  vdlsap- 
plied  with  harbors,  there  being  nearly  60  which 
afford  tolerable  anchorage,  while  16  of  them  an 
secure  against  storms  from  every  quarter.  !» 
principal  ports  are  Port  Morantj  Kingston,  Ow 
Harbor,  Green  Island,  Montego  Bay,  St  Anal 
Bay,  Falmouth,  Port  Maria,  and  Port  Antooft 
The  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  and  is  one  of  the^ 
in  the  world  for  the  production  of  sugar,  coo^ 
pimento,  and  ginger.    The  priodpal  mineiw 
are  argillaceous  dark  purple  schist,  gneiss,  8tj^ 
tite,  serpentine,  sienlt^  white'freestone,  qntf^ 
lunestone,  and  marble.    The  principal  metal  s 
lead,  and  more  recentiy  copper,  «^^^i  ,"2 
antimony,  iron,  manganese,  and  some  gola  aiw 
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ooalbftTe  been  found.  The  vegetable  productions 
comprise  a  great  yarietj  of  forest  trees,  the  most 
nseful  of  which  are  the  rosewood  satinwood,  ma- 
hogany, lignom  yitffi,  lancewood,  logwood,  ebo- 
ny, fosUc,  cedar,  pimento,  mango,  papaw,  the 
iMumetto  royal,  tne  cocoanat,  and  several  other 
Kinds  of  palm.  Tacca  uid  other  fiirniture  woods 
are  very  plentifbl.  The  low  grounds  yield  abun« 
duitly  the  sugar  cane,  cacao,  plantain,  banana, 
.  yam,  cassava,  okra,  ginger,  arrowroot,  sweet  po- 
tato, maize,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  OofEeeisezten- 
nveiy  cultivateC  ai^d  English  vegetables  are  raia- 
ed  on  the  high  lands  of  the  interior.  Thefiruits 
of  temperate  dimates  are  not  cultivated  much, 
except  the  grape  and  i^ple;  but  the  pineapple, 
orange,  shaddodc,  pomegranate,  fig,  granadiUa, 
sipodilla,  star-apple,  sweet  lemon,  and  many 


other  fhdts  grow  plentifblly  in  great  perfection. 
Cattle  are  very  numerous,  and  oxen  are  much 
used  for  draught  and  for  the  plough.  Mules,  hogs, 
sheep,  and  goats  abound ;  some  of  the  sheep  have 
long  hair  instead  of  wooL  All  kinds  of  poultry 
are  abundant,  except  geese  and  the  common  Eng- 
lish duck.  The  only  wild  animals,  beside  rats 
and  micei  are  the  wUd  hog  and  the  cariacou,  a 
kind  of  deer.  Snakes  are  numerous,  but  none 
are  venomous.  The  land  crab  and  the  iguana,  a 
lai^  lizard,  are  used  as  food.  The  seas  and  riv- 
ers swarm  with  fish,  and  the  alligator  is  found  in 
the  rivers. — The  prindpal  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants is  agricultmre,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  island  depends  entirely  on  tiie  products  of 
the  soiL  The  followinff  official  tables  are  con* 
densed  from  the  ^'Jamaica  Almanac"  for  1859: 


PUHOKPAL  IMPOBIS  JJTD  BXPOBIS  OV  JiJCAIOA,  WOK  TBI  TBABS  MSVOQ  OOK  10,  186S  TO  1867. 


Impobis. 


lUt. 


ISO. 

ies4. 

198,810 

68,016 

%flS. 

8^914 

8,850^ 

9386 

«^'!JI 

9398,016 

•*'S2 

40,957 

»,T88 

4,901 

.>115 

1,487 

17,»» 

7,660 

10,884 

11,797 

8,796 

0^706 

1,198 

770 

*^SS 

9,867 

-J?!! 

7,186 

"•'^2 

89,768 

8r,47» 

89319 

81,956 

14588 

**-!!?! 

^SJ 

619 

641 

896 

100 

1^* 

804 
109,008 

98^540 

6^897 

949 

88 

MW 

93n 

11,996 

7,096 

80,486 

89,971 

^ass 

106.009 

99,778 

80358 

481,166 

148,768 

I&tS 

197,460 

990,696 

848,070 

^S? 

84^988 

784 

949 

60 

89 

^% 

498374 

.^^^ 

400381 

1,044^ 

891,800 

2,948.440 

9,680,848 

1,888,850 

661390 

SSoS 

8,488,800 

iM,97617  10 

680,860 
£17366  0  7 

61,684 

'4^889 

41,016 

91,787 

95,759 

99,644 

8.914 

8,788 

8,887 

4,789 

10381 

18397 

166 

848 

109 

108 

6,087,609 

6.990,679 

4,680,106 

6,109,798 

676^410 

710,086 

146,489 

97,451 

M5! 

6,719 

865 

898 

8,078 

10,980 

68,188 

90,780 

88,954 

64.688 

9,984 

7,498 

804.986 

410391 

9.966 

4300 

luk. 

ISSt. 

66,541 

60,001 

9*366 

16,906 

4,659 

9,856i 

9398,198 

9.678,75* 

88,059 

84,401 

19.978 

18,796 

9.881 

8399 

10357 

11,089 

6.606 

10,689 

6391 

0,659 

908 

467 

6^509 

8,914 

16.648 

18.700 

S^ 

44.964 
.    70374 

11398 

18,176 

8,998 

®'£2 

687 

696 

957 

197 

1,088 

918 

88387 

81,989 

IWl 

18.294 

890 

60 

8300 

9,811 

10358 

9319 

00384 
107,126 

89,049 
84,156 

86,656 
987,060 

99,027 
998,785 

181^770 

106.690 

904,900 

400.098 

90,779 

97,610 

101 

980 

8 

•99 

696,877 

818368 

485384 

719,900 

740,607 

490,858 

8307,484 

8,092,086 

1,060,690 

1,148,607 

8,904.600 

8368,110 

«     ^1«. 

480,760 

£44389  10  9 

•  >•• 

00,585 

...• 

99,108 

.... 

85,795 

99,846 

8.960 

4,118 

9,818 

8,086 

^•»ffi 

14,481 

884 

78 

181 

47 

6,667,108 

8,898,147 

7,669,580 

6,848.623 

079,796 

848,668 

87,990 

80.828 

10,980 

18324 

1310 

1,286 

4,946 

4368 

198,670 

69,881 

8^386 

60,689 

6,487 

6,989 

681,909 

648,170 

280 

4,900 

IttT. 


Floor barrels 

Com  meal.... ** 

Bread  and  blsenita owt 

fiice Iba. 

Com bnahels 

Wheat « 

Beef banrela 

Pork " 

Bntter flrklos 

Laid - 

Salmon^  pickled barrels 

Smoked  nerrings boxes 

Mackerel barrels 

Herrings " 

Codflah qnintsls 

Brandr gallons 

Gin....: ^* 

Ale  and  beer tons 

Wines tans 

Cheese ewt 

Beflned  sugar IbSb 

Tea " 

boxes 


.gaOons 


Candles,  sperm 

**    .    composition. 

•«        tsUow 

Boap 

Oils 

Salt cwt 

Tobaooow  manoikctared lbs. 

••        leaf. " 

Bricks No. 

Coals tons 

OatUe .No. 

Bheep  and  Ckwts ** 

Bed  oak  stares..... ** 

White  osk  staves  and  heading. ** 

Pitch  pine  lumber feet 

White  pine  lumber ** 

Cjpreas  shingles. No. 

Cedar  shingles ** 

Woodhoops ** 

▲mount  or  ad  valorem  duty 

Tonnsge,  British 


Supar. 


hhds. 

tieroes 

barrels 

punoh. 

hhds. 

.quarter  casks 
.:. lbs. 


Ooflbe 

Pimento 

Ginger 

Arrowroot 

Logwood tons 

Fustic " 

lancewood  spars No. 

Kahogany.  and  other  woods feet 

Beeswsx lbs. 

Honey gallons 

Coeoanuts No. 

Cotton lbs. 


97,826 

17,868 

6,0171 

83473O8 

^6,066 

7321 

8,746 

7.178 

I83O8 

8.877 

1,084 

8^809 

18.078 

98,174 

104398 

84,480 

4,804 

767 

967 

1,6701 

94309 

10,864 

91 

8,670 

II38I 

87,689 

116341 

90,990 

199,601 

171,878 

446,000 

88.716 

8,660 

191 

698.068 

788,294 

847,197 

9,261,466 

8,067,848 

8,90^858 

785.410 

£6,189  19  11 

96,608 

06380 

81,447 

9,878 

8,000 

10,486 

960 

894 

7,197,680 

0,488,808 

994,878 

196,009 

4,108 

859 

8,471 

41,784 

87,498 

9,958 

458,669 

18,670 


82,687 

17,901 

8,728 

8,660,717 

14,196 

1,788 

7,911 

7388 

0371 

698 

6,744 

8380 

99,975 

89,901 

16,948 

1^847 

661 

80 

904 

60,897 

10,485 

80 

9.709 

9311 

87,000 

79,674 

08,891 

958,821 

168391 

409,961 

86.708 

1,064 

89 

956388 

416,958 

660,668 

9,600366 

1378,970 

8386,460 

079,170 


96,560 

9,578 

6,846 

16,988 

115 

85 

7,090,628 

8,719,748 

881,107 

83,908 

94,088 

1,104 

7,870 

115,460 

118,178 

18,004 

741,778 
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I'm. 

ins. 
urn. 

tim. 

ITU*. 
1791. 
ITiS. 
ITM. 

ITW. 

1600. 
IWI. 
1BO0, 

laoi. 

ISM. 
180T. 

1§Q0. 

isio. 

IMS. 

isia. 
idu, 

IMT. 
IStR. 
1811>. 
IMO. 

1821. 
16BS. 
16SS. 
1834. 
lft£5. 
1S». 

ies8, 

1809. 

IBSO. 
ISSl. 

i^a. 

1^8. 
18M. 

1885. 

isa0. 

ISST. 
16SS. 
1S89. 
1S40. 
1541. 
IMA, 

isia. 

1B44. 

1S46. 
1S4<I. 
184T. 

1843. 
1550. 
lf<M. 

isr.3. 
i&ia. 

1»M. 
!&:>£. 
1SB5. 
IS&T. 


^afu'. 


TMai 

fil,404 
89,»40 

«Tai4 

110,844 
106^064 
lSfi,Ofi« 

Il5,4i4 

112,188 

Ui,«<M 
ISi^flOS 

ISMSS 
114,880 

iia^ios 

18&,Stt 

:]t,na 
loa^i 

120,744 
U1JA8 
il«,S44 

1«4,«9 
llfl/iW 
»4,M5 
10U71 
KM{.Q09 

10fi,Tia 

101^75 

10<X3O5 
»1.^1 

^T&8 
T7,fl70 

u^m 

49.'21? 
S.S,660 

UAn 

44,lft9 
H444 
47,Bi2fl 

46,f>^>4 
4i,2l2 
4],f.56 

40,s«a 

54,414 
28,318 
82J30 
n7lT 
25,970 
S0,4^ 


a&,ift4 

40,«SS 
8^491 
41,4M 

ni4« 

4l,«40 

laois 

«7.841 

4e,i87 
44,0U« 
4!^66» 
Da,950 

aei,TBo 

53,i11 
M^7 
44«00 
43v883 
00,009 
44,111 

4^em 

44,MN 
114,831 
M.41fl 
4S,TTfl 

4e,»H5 

4T.k7rt 
29.-1  |>J 


8M 
4fil 
4S0 
471 
499 

»79 
380 
S®3 
446 

lai 

SOB 

iia 

IAS 
S54 

4(J7 
S^ 
9^i 
167 
144 
014 


'2S,747      "" 


37.0e3 
^&T0 

&5,D25 


SU97« 
25,^0 
16,072 
11,|T3 
11,769 
16,54^ 
J5,P40 
11,01)1 
16,01?T 
14,?J95 
19,077 
211,194 
I6,3!i7 
IV'vai 
1SI,403 
15,06a 
1(1,503 

19,619 
14.470 

ia,9e« 


fi49 
2U4 
1^9 
00 
154 


86,41]  S}^ 

83,0'^  7&9 

5M,970  VfH 

ami  I  4A0 

2i,:im  soo 


1^2 

173 

149 

1ft 

19 

61 

109 

177 

B-J 

15 

TO 

40 
11 


okiftr. 


l,04ft.eW» 

i,»Ta<io 

1,096,320 
9,778;000 

8,02]  jeo 

9,278,9*M) 
l,8.^a,4^ 
052,8S9 
S4,ftS0 
S0O,96O 
419  J40 
769,4^0 
412,800 
4eo,060 

&94,400 
1,2*9,140 
471,720 
fi0S,e40 
074,900 
&T«JOO 
ft43.i60 

Km  1.1 00 

1.^4,020 

I,fl91,{l40 

943ulOO 

e  17.420 

524^-20 

4."54J4^) 

527,100 

1J21h240 

2,5yi5,2«0 

2.9Hft40 

^.404,800 

2,724,4^^ 

2,oro,o«o 

1,743,800 
l,ei4,«iA 
2,85fis5«0 
2,HU,T60 
2,970,420 
2.ftS0,i40 
2,020,2BO 
2,TH*»9.'i4a 
2,5(7,640 

i,oa9,«oi» 

1,44)9,800 

2,0(^aoa 

],4'5II,725 
l,99a,ft00 

1.J^■24.I^^J 

l,H20Ji40 

liHB,7») 

T99,2Tfl 

1,176,070 

994.  h7S 

075,4 15 

7lO,i^Sfl 

079.796 

BS1.107 


l,9«ew0» 
a.iB9,«80 

9,02&Bia 
i,is^,sao 

411,940 
1.101,900 

i;i70,s4o 
i,e40,«so 

l.BOflJiO 

],f^i>to 
i,9^i,oao 

ti,0[i3,TOO 

e4n.Asa 

4,541.000 
S.4(ll,^^ 
&23,9Sa 
4^460,200 
a,4S9.240 
S,T6a.720 
1,H1,W0 
1,925.640 
l,IL'^240 
3,4^i:*,S40 
3,51S,^S0 
2,06i<,»fi0 
£.097,900 
S,ft9R,760 
l,0ftS,i4O 
8.199.5M 

2,91S.640 

2.614140 
Sl06^92a 
S,7Sft,4O0 
S,76*7eo 
0,543,990 
5^^60,420 

a,na,s2a 

4,024,800 

Mas^ioo 

S,fl05L4OO 
7,2^,660 
ft,6M,3W9 
0,744,220 
fl,70S,040 
S^12,7«0 
a,0li3,2S0 
8,B90,a(^] 
8.7531,960 

l,4fi2,44H 
7.ls1.V'20 
2.^97  .O&O 
G,N^)i*,yO 

^,2^i.9os 

7.iU2,020 
4,ft^9>2.'^ 
4439.097 

4,6>&,Ki5 
0,li>iJ2$ 
7,662,5^ 
fl,s4S,«2a 
P^719.74S 


*i4 1,005 
T7»,miS 
799,039 
493,9S1 
l,05K\a^ 
l,4fi,a§S 
1,793,740 
8,299,874 
a,93S,5T€ 
4,B0t,0«9 
0,ai  8,811 
7,2©,fle9 
7,1^,133 
7,^306 
nj45.4'^'V 
11,111474 
13,401 ,4«8 
17,901,923 
15,800,291 
22,00S^8O 
24m.S9S 
29.29S,05fi 
90,761,  l&S 
25,225,7Jt8 
80,258,608 
£5,S«S,5fi6 
17.460,06^ 
li»,48 1, 9«6 
24023,072 
H045,5e5 
27,302.742 
17,»S9J93 
14793,700 
25,329,456 
l4P<>l-&^ 
22,127,444 
1«,!$19,701 
19,773,912 
9n,»26,440 
S7,077,e^9 
2I,8rH,e56 
20,i^T2,SiS6 
25.741,520 
^210,730 
Z2»234ft40 
92,250,950 
l40GSsS50 
19,810,910 
9,806,000 
i:,7S5.7ai 

i{i,s9a,oi3 

13.444058 
8,955,  t7S 

13,551J95 
b,S97,42l 
7,279,670 
0,433,070 
7,04^.914 
7,807.113 
7,t4a7T5 
6.E>i  1,209 
0,047,150 
6,421,102 
0,0>4,941 
a,4SO,$28 
127,255 
^.^fl5.27a 
7,]27,6SO 
6,081, 6it2 
0,990,672 
6,657,  IM 
8,328,147 
7.W5v«23 


Angnflt,  retolt  b  Bi  Domingo 


lArgtwt  scgar  crop. 

Mareh  20,  abalttloa  d  the  dirt  tnde. 

Stoma  In  October. 
LftT^st  (foffee  crop. 


nwd  W 


Storm  In  Octolwr,  wWdi  nt*H 

Extreme  drtms^t  tiits  T«tf,  _     ^  , 

[TylnliioWtftWfct 
Mr.  r&tin!ii|f»t«»alatl4Mnliafvlfii^lin^ 
Seven  drou^t  ttali  jmr^ 


lArg^Bt  plmenia  erop, 
Em^tLclpBCLan  uct  puiad 
B«:sso>iL9  lkTorftbi«p 


Bea&dns  fkvo] 
Broughti, 


idp4tro(Q,Angnit  i* 

fratle,blitthB0iHii*4»*= 


FaTonbleL 

Favorable  •o««on8.    OieJwi  1»  ^3'^'^. 


In  1858  the  crops  were  small,  ezceptiDg  pimen- 
to, which  was  fair,  although  mnch  bdow  the 
quantity  of  1857.  The  season  of  1859  was  nn- 
avorable  for  all  crops,  bnt  that  of  1860  has  every 
appearance  of  yielalng  laree  crops.  The  prin- 
cipal banks  are  the  colonic  bai±  and  the  bank 
of  Jamaica.  The  total  paper  cironlation  of  all 
the  banks  was,  in  1846,  £220,498 ;  1847,  £208,- 


872;  1848,  £172,784;  1849,  180,288;  IMf. 
£145,276;  1851,  £189,988;  1862,  £125,741; 
1868,  £122,192;  1854,  £175,799.  There  are « 
savings  banks,  one  of  which,  the  Hanorer  a^ 
ings  bank,  was  instituted  in  1856.  The  pmo- 
pal  copper  mining  companies  are  the  OlarendoD, 
consolidated ;  the  Wheel  Jamaica ;  the  EUenltf 
and  Bardowie  J  and  the  Bio  Grande.  Thenune* 
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of  the  latter  are  Bitoated  in  the  moiintaiiifl  near 
Fort  Antonio,  in  the  €k>lden  Yale  district,  com- 
prising  an  area  of  about  5,000  acres.  There  are 
also  seTeral  copper  mines  saooessfully  worlced 
•  by  private  individoals.  There  are  various  manu- 
factories, including  tanneries  and  a  soap  manu- 
fi^tory  established  about  1858.  Jamaica  has 
a  steam  communication  with  England  twice  a 
month.  The  steamers  leave  Southampton  on  the 
2d  and  17th  of  each  month,  and  reaon  Kingston 
in  about  10  days.  They  leave  again  for  England 
on  the  27th  and  12th.  A  rail  way»  from  Kings- 
ton to  Spanish  Town  was  opened  in  1845.-T-The 
climate  of  Jamaica  is  hot  in  the  lowlands,  where 
the  mercury  sometimes  rises  to  100^  and  sel- 
dom falls  toW\  in  the  habitable  part  of  the 
island  it  has  been  as  low  as  42'',  while  among 
the  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  or  5,000 
feet,  the  average  range  is  from  55°  to  65^. 
Snow  is  never  seen,  though  ice  is  sometimes 
formed  on  the  highest  mountun  tops.  Thunder 
storms  are  very  frequent,  and  sometimes  do  much 
diunage,  especially  in  tne  autumn.  From  July 
to  October  Lb  the  season  of  hurricanes.  Farts 
of  the  island  are  very  unwholesome,  being  much 
subleot  to  fever  and  ague;  but  to  those  who  live 
with  prudence  the  climate  is  considered  salubri- 
ous, especially  in  the  mountain  districts.  The 
yellow  fever  and  the  cholera,  however,  are  veiy 
destructive,  the  former  coming  as  an  epidemic 
abont  once  in  7  years.— Jamaica  is  divided  into 
the  8  counties  of  Surrv,  OomwaD,  and  Middle- 
sex, which  are  subdivided  into  22  parishes.  The 
official  capital  is  Spanish  Town  or  St.  Jago  de  la 
Vega,  a  town  of  7,000  inhabitants  on  the  river 
Cobre,  about  6  m.  from  the  sea.  Kingston,  the 
commercial  capital,  is  an  incorporated  dty  with 
about  82,000  inhabitants.  Savannah  la  Har. 
Falmouth,  and  Montego  Bay  are  the  other  chief 
towns.  The  ecdesiastical  establishment  of  Ja- 
maica consists  of  a  bishop  (the  Rt  Rev.  Reginald 
Conrtenay  in  I860),  whose  diocese  includes  Hon- 
duras and  the  Bahamas,  a  coa4iutor  bishop,  4 
archdeacons,  22  rectors,  and  50  curates.  There 
are  beside  44  Baptist,  22  Methodist,  17  Fres- 
bjterian,  16  Moravian,  and  10  Independent 
ministers.  The  Wesleyan  Jamaoia  mission  in 
1858~'9  had  67  places  of  worship;  the  United 
Brethren  (Moravian),  15;  and  the  Baptists. 
78.  The  United  Methodist  free  churches  had 
50.000  members.  The  Roman  Oatholics  have 
a  nne  cathedral  and  10  churches  and  chapels, 
and  the  Jews  4  synagogues.  ThjBre  are  a  Ro- 
xnan  Oatholic,  a  Hebrew,  and  various  Frotes- 
tant  benevolent  societies,  and  6  ho^itals.  The 
number  of  prisons  in  1856  was  12,  and  that 
of  prisoners  648.  Anew  general  penitentiary 
ana  a  new  lunatic  asylum  have  been  since  estab- 
lished. Schools  are  maintuned  by  the  reli^ous 
denominations  and  by  public  and  private  en- 
dowment, in  which  21,584  children  receive  ed- 
ucation. Among  the  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  letters  and  arts  are,  the  St.  James's  society  of 
arts;  the  colonial  literary  and  reading  society 
at  Kingston,  established  in  1849 ;  the  St.  Oathsr 
rine*s  Hterary  society  at  Spanish  Town,  estab- 


lished In  1852;  the  Jamaica  sodety  of  arts^ 
established  in  1854,  and  called  since  1856  the 
royal  society  of  arts  of  Jamaica ;  the  Hemover 
society  of  industry,  established  in  1855 ;  and  the 
Trelawny  literary  society,  established  in  1856. 
The  number  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
published  in  the  island  in  1859  was  9,  of  which 
5  are  at  Kingston.  The  principal  of  these  are 
the  ^^Oolonial  Standard,"  the  planters'  organ, 
and  the  ^  Morning  Journal,"  tiie  government 
oigan,  and  that  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
conducted  and  owned  by  blacks. — ^The  govern- 
ment of  Jamaica  consists  of  a  governor,  a  privy 
council,  a  legislative  council,  and  an  elective 
legislative  assembly.  The  governor  (in  1860, 
Oharles  Henry  Darling)  is  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  receives  a  salary  of  £5,000,  £1,500 
being  paid  by  the  island,  and  tiie  remainder  Ij 
the  British  government.  The  privy  council  is 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  is  unlimited  in 
number.  The  legislative  council  of  17  mem- 
bers is  also  appointed  for  life  by  the  governor; 
it  forms  the  upper  house  of  the  colonial  legTs- 
lature.  The  lower  house,  called  the  assembly, 
connsts  of  47  members,  being  two  for  each  paiv 
ish  and  an  additional  one  for  the  towns  of  Span- 
ish Town,  Kingston,  and  Port  Royal.  Members 
to  be  eligible  must  pay  £10  taxes  annually.  The 
house  of  assembly  is  chosen  for  7  years,  but 
may  be  prorogued  or  dissolved  by  the  governor 
at  any  time.  In  conjunction  with  the  legislative 
council,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
governor,  the  assembly  may  pass  laws  for  the 
colony,  which,  however,  must  not  be  at  variance 
with  the  laws  of  England.  Smce  1854  the 
assembly  has  been  deprived  of  the  right  to 
originate  grants  of  money  except  through  the 
executive  committee,  a  body  of  4  members 
chosen  by  the  governor  and  acting  in  some 
sort  as  his  ministers.  They  each  receive  a 
salary  of  £800  and  certain  allowances.  The 
parities,  which  form  the  principal  ^visions  of 
the  island  after  the  8  counties,  are  each  pre- 
i^ed  over  by  a  magistrate  appomted  for  life  by 
the  governor,  and  styled  the  etutos  rotulorum. 
Under  him  is  a  body  called  the  vestry,  counting 
of  the  rector  and  churchwardens,  tne  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  10  vestrymen.  The  judicial 
system  includes  a  chief  justice  with  a  salary 
of  £1,800,  and  8  assistant  justices  with  salaries 
of  £1,200  each ;  they  form  the  supreme  courts 
which  holds  sittings  at  Spanish  Town  8  times 
a  year,  and  they  also  hola  circuit  courts  in  the 
4  circuits  into  which  the  island  is  divided.  Orim- 
inid  cases  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  12,  who  must 
be  unanimous  to  bring  in  a  verdict;  in  special 
civil  cases  a  minority  of  5  out  of  7  is  sufficient. 
The  island  is  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  1^400 
men,  of  whom  about  800  are  blacks  of  the  W.  I. 
regiments ;  they  are  paid  by  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment A  police  force  is  maintained  of  447 
men,  composed  almost  wholly  of  blacks  and 
mulattoes.  The  revenue  of  the  colony,  derived 
from  import  dues,  duties  on  rum,  stamps,  stocks, 
tonnage  fees,  and  a  land  tax,  in  the  year  ending 
Oct  10, 1857,was  £268,955.   The  expenditures 
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in  the  same  year  amoxinted  to  £969,104.  The 
imblio  debt  of  the  island  has  increased  from 
je529,856  in  1647  to  £918,618  in  185r.--Jamaioa 
was  discovered  bj  Oolnmbn^  May  8. 1494^  dar- 
ing his  2d  voyage.  It  was  inhabited  dj  a  gentle 
and  peaoefnl  race  of  Indians,  resembling  thpse 
of  Hayti  and  Onba;  their  nmnDers  were  estimat- 
ed at  100,000.  In  1609  it  was  taken  possession 
of  by  aparty  of  Spaniards  oommanded  by  Don 
Jnan  d'iEsqnire],  wno  treated  the  nativea  with 
nnnsnal  hnmanitr  daring  his  brief  command. 
His  sncoessors  did  not  imitate  his  example,  for  it 
is  sfud  that  half  a  century  later  the  native  pop- 
ulation had  entirely  disappeared.  In  1680,  when 
Portugal  was  annexed  to  Spain  by  Philip  11.,  a 
considerable  colony  of  Portagaese  settled  in  the 
idand.  In  1696  Jamaica  was  attacked  and  plun- 
dered by  an  English  admiral,  Sir  Anthony  Shir- 
ley, in  command  of  a  large  fleet ;  he  made,  how- 
ever, no  attempt  to  keep  possession.  For  nearly 
40  years  afterward  the  island  enjoyed  peace  and 
became  exceedingly  prosperous,  when  in  1686 
it  was  attacked  by  an  English  force  under  GoL 
Jackson,  who  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  a  battle 
at  Passage  Fort,  ravaged  the  whole  country, 
and  levied  heavy  contributions.  It  did  not  re- 
cover from  this  blow,  and  was  in  a  distressed 
and  feeble  condition,  when.  May  6, 1666,  it  was 
captured  by  a  British  expedition  under  Admirals 
Penn  and  Venables,  sent  out  by  Oliver  Orom- 
weU.  Cromwell  made  great  exertions  to  colo- 
nize the  island  from  Scotland  and  Irdand,  and 
from  the  North  American  colonies ;  but  'gresA 
troubles  were  occadonedby  the  mortality  among 
the  setllert,  and  b^  the  constant  attacks  of  the 
Spaniards  and  their  negroes  who  had  taken  ref- 
uge in  the  mountuns.  These  difficulties  were 
at  length  overcome  b^  the  ability  and  energy  of 
the  governor,  GoL  D'Oyley.  A  large  Spanish 
expedition  from  Hayti  was  totally  defeated  at 
Bio  Nuevo,  May  8,  1668,  and  the  Spaniards 
finally  driven  from  the  island,  though  their  ne- 
groes remained  in  some  numbers  among  the 
mountains.  Shortly  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts  a  considerable  number  of  colonists 
came  from  England.  Negroes  from  Africa 
began  also  to  be  imported  in  large  numbers. 
About  the  same  time  Jamaica  became  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  buccaneers,  and  the  chief  town, 
Port  Boyal,  grew  rich  from  the  profusion  with 
which  the  pirates  squandered  there  the  rich 
booty  they  had  taken  on  the  seas.  In  1670  the 
island  was  formally  ceded  to  England  by  the 
treaty  of  Madrid.  The  buccaneers  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Henry  Morgan, 
who  had  been  one  of  their  most  noted  leaders, 
and  who  became  lieutenant-governor  of  Jamai- 
ca in  1676.  In  1692  a  great  earthquake  de- 
stroyed the  rich  and  flourishing  town  of  Port 
Boyal.  In  1694  a  powerful  French  fleet  from 
St  Domingo  attacked  the  island,  but,  after  com- 
mitting great  devastation,  was  driven  off  by  the 
militia.  In  1722  a  hurricane  again  destroyed 
Port  Boyal,  which  had  been  rebuilt,  but  was 
now  abandoned,  and  its  commerce  transferred 
to  Kingston.    In  1788  a  contest  which  had  ex- 
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isted  for  nearly  40  years  "with  the  marooofi  or 
runaway  negroes  in  the  moantamsvas  brought 
to  a  dose  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  them 
and  Gov.  Trelawny.  In  1760  a  revolt  broke 
out  among  the  slaves^  which  was  for  a  time 
exceedingly  formidable,  and  was  repnaed  and 
pnnished  with  severity.  In  1796  an  inaonee- 
tion  of  the  maroons  occasioned  much  loss  i 
life,  and  terminated  in  the  transportation  of 
600  of  them  to  Nova  Scotia.  In  1807  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  from  Africa  was  prohil^ted, 
the  number  in  the  island  being  828,827.  Itk 
computed  that  thp  importations  from  Afiiea 
between  1700  and  1786  numbered  npward  of 
600,000.  In  1882  great  adtation  on  the  sab- 
Ject  of  slavery  pervaded  tne  island,  and  led  to 
violent  acts  on  the  part  of  the  oolonists  agiiiiit 
the  missionaries,  who  were  charged  witiii  inoeii- 
diary  conduct  The  slaves  rose  in  rebellioD,  sod 
were  subdued  with  difflcnlty.  OnMayHlSSS, 
the  English  government  passed  an  act  abdieliing 
slavery,  which  however  did  not  Mj  take  ^ 
till  Aug.  1, 1888,  when  all  the  daveswereeioas- 
dpated.  A  compensation  for  the  alarea  vm 
granted  by  the  British  government  to  the  oinr 
ers,  the  total  amount  of  which  in  Jamaica  ira 
£6,161,927.  Since  that  period  the  W/sejd 
the  island  offers  no  events  of  interest  exoept  pff- 
liamentary  strugglee  between  the  aasemUjaiid 
the  le^slative  council  on  questions  of  fiomoe; 
In  1840  a  plan  for  introducmg  immigrants  into 
the  island  for  the  purpose  of  angmenlaog  tlte 
laboring  population  was  put  in  of^tioD,  the 
resnlt  of  which  thus  far  is  the  accession  of  M 
20.000  coolies  and  other  laborers.— The  wdo- 
pal  writers  who  treat  of  Jamuca  aie:  jBryaa 
Edwards,  "*  Histoiy  of  the  British  Coloniesinthe 
West  Indies''  (5th  ed.,  5  vols.,  London,  1619); 
John  Bigelow,  "  Jamwca  in  1850"  (New  York, 
1861);  Anthony  Trollope,  "The  West  lufia 
and  the  Spanish  Main''  ^!x>ndon,  1859). 

JAMAliTIOA,  a  collection  of  rains  in  Hon- 
duras, 20.  m.  N.  from  the  city  of  Comayagai 
They  consist  of  a  series  of  rectangular  tarn 
faced  with  stones,  and  ascended  hj  flints  of 
steps,  supporting  the  remains  of  what  ipp^ 
to  nave  been  ancient  edifices.  The  princip^ 
tumulus  stands  on  a  broad  teirace  pared  w 
stones,  and  is  surrounded  by  smaller  idoqb^ 
regularly  placed.  The  adjacent  vallej  is  fiuioi 
remains,  and  many  vases  skilfolly  wrought  m 
beautifully  painted,  bedde  various  ^^^^ 
sculpture  well  executed,  are  frequently  fm 
when  excavations  are  made.  . 

JAMES  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  and  3d  monartii 
of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  bom  in  Dunfermliiw  s 
1894^  assassinated  in  Perth,  Feb.  21, 1437^ 
was  the  son  of  Bobert  III.  and  Annabella  Drna- 
mond.  On  the  murder  of  his  brother,  the  m 
of  Bothsay,  he  became  heir  to  the  crown,  p 
education  was  intrusted  to  the  bishop  of  St  ij 
drew's  ;  but  in  1406  it  was  determined  to  sa» 
him  to  Prance,  and  on  his  way  there  the  ship  v^ 
conveyed  him  was  taken  by  an  EngM  ^ 
of- war,  and  he  was  made  prisoner.  Hew* 
detained  in  captivity,  chiefly  in  Windsor  casae, 
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19  years,  but  both  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V. 
treated  him  well.  The  former  attended  to  his 
education  in  a  liberal  manner,  learning  being 
then  popnlar  with  the  English  nobility;  and  he 
attended  Henry  Y.  in  his  French  campaigns. 
In  a  political  sense  James's  education  was  the 
consequence  of  circumstances,  and  he  could  not 
have  passed  his  youth  in  a  better  school  for  a 
monarch ;  but  he  was  detained  too  long  from 
his  kingdom  to  allow  of  his  abilities  and  knowl- 
edge proving  greatly  useful  to  his  subjects.  He 
showed  poetical  jpowers  of  no  mean  order,  and 
his  known  writmgs  are  yet  admired.  "The 
King's  QuhairJ'  or  "Book,"  was  written  while 
he  resided  in  England ;  and  he  was  too  actively 
engaged  as  a  king  after  his  return  to  Scotland 
to  devote  much  time  to  poetry.  Bobert  IH. 
dying  in  1406,  his  captive  son  was  proclaimed 
king,  and  his  ^uncle,  the  duke  of  Albany,  was 
made  regent,  holding  the  office  until  his  death 
in  1419.  But  for  Albany's  intrigues  James 
would  have  been  sooner  restored  to  his  throne. 
Albany  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Murdoch,  who 
might  have  transferred  thci  crown  to  his  branch 
of  the  Stuart  line  had  he  possessed  his  father's 
talents  and  unscrupulousness.  The  Scotch  were 
then  the  allies  of  the  French,  and  Henry  Y. 
took  James  to  France  in  1419.  agreeing  to  re- 
store him  to  freedom  provided  he  should  pre- 
vail upon  those  of  his  subjects  who  were  in 
France  to  abstain  from  hostilities;  but  the 
Scotch  refused  to  obey  a  king  who  was  in  du- 
rance. On  the  death  of  Henry  Y.  the  new 
government  of  England  resolved  to  give  James 
his  freedom,  on  condition  of  his  paying  £40,000 
as  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  in  England.  He 
married  Joanna  Beaufort,  granddaughter  of 
John  of  Gaunt  through  Catharine  Swynford,  and 
niece  of  Oardinal  Beaufort.  He  reached  Edin- 
burgh in  the  spring  of  1424,  and  immediately 
commenced  that  vigorous  administration  which 
had  become  necessary  through  the  bad  govern- 
ment of  his  predecessors.  Many  important 
legislative  acts  were  adopted.  He  persecuted 
the  Lollards,  which  may  be  attributed  to  his 
Lancastrian  education.  He  proceeded  with 
energy  against  the  fierce  nobles,  whose  lawless 
conduct  demanded  punishment.  Albany  and 
two  of  his  sons,  and  the  earl  of  Lennox^  were 
executed ;  and  soon  after  other  executions  took 
place,  of  the  most  cruel  nature,  the  victims 
being  merely  retainers,  who  believed  they  were 
bound  to  obey  their  feudal  superiors.  The 
family  of  Albany  was  popular,  and  their  deaths 
made  the  king  unpopidar.  James  I.  revived 
the  connection  of  his  kingdom  witb  France, 
encouraged  the  clergy  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
i^obility,  legislated  in  favor  of  trade,  labored  for 
the  restoration  of  order,  provided  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  and  nmintained  the  dig- 
nity of  Scotland  against  the  designs  of  England. 
An  expedition  against  the  islemen  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  800  robbers  were  executed.  He 
stripped  the  earl  of  March  of  his  earldom  and 
property,  which  alarmed  the  nobility.  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him,  the  head  of 
TOL.  IX. — 16 
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which  was  Sir  Bobert  Graham,  who  was  ao* 
tnated  partly  by  personal  and  partly  by  polit- 
ical motivea  The  talents  of  Graham  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  to  the Idng^s 
measures ;  but  not  being  well  supported  by  his 
associates,  he  was  baffled,  imprisoned,  and  ban- 
ished, and  his  estates  were  seized.  In  the  high- 
lands, whither  he  had  fied,  he  formed  lus  plans. 
His  only  associates  of  eminence  were  the  earl  of 
Athol  and  his  grandson.  Sir  Robert  Stewart, 
the  latter  being  t£e  king's  chamberlain.  Through 
t^e  assistance  of  Stewart^  Graham  obtained 
access  to  the  king's  apartments,  in  the  monasten^ 
of  the  Dominicans  at  Perth,  and  slew  him  wiw 
his  own  hands,  but  not  until  James  had  made  a 
heroic  resistance,  though  at  last  he  begged  hia 
life  of  the  assassin. 

JAMES  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  only  son  of  the 
preoediuff  and  of  Joanna  Beaufort,  bom  in 
1480,  killed  in  1460.  Beiog  bat  a  child  when  he 
became  king,  his  mother  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  his  person  daring  his  minority,  and 
the  earl  of  Douglas  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom.  The  government  was  really  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  William  Oriohton,  who  had  been 
made  chancellor  by  James  I. ;  and  next  to  him 
in  consequence  was  Sir  Alexander  Livingston, 
another  of  the  late  king's  statesmen.  These 
two  were  rivals,  and  their  quairels  added  to  the 
troubles  of  the  country.  Archibald  of  Douglas 
dying,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Earl  Wil- 
liam, an  arrogant  youth,  who  allowed  his  fol- 
lowers great  license;  and  he  and  bis  brother 
David  were  put  to  death  by  Grichton's  orders^ 
The  power  of  Orichton  and  Livingston  was 
finally  ended  through  the  successes  of  another 
earl  of  Douglas  in  1446,  the  king  having  as- 
sumed supreme  power  in  1444.  The  internal 
condition  of  the  country  was  very  bad,  through 
the  feuds  of  the  nobles;  but  Douglas,  who  was 
now  at  the  head  of  affairs,  upheld  its  dignity  in 
the  wars  with  England.  A  truce  for  9  years 
had  been  made  with  England,  but  in  1448  the 
English  entered  Scotland,  and  were  defeated  by 
Doudas,  whose  brother  Ormond  soon  after- 
ward won  the  battle  of  Sark.  The  truce  was 
then  renewed.  The  power  of  Douglas  was  now 
on  the  decline.  The  King,,  whose  intellect  early 
matured,  was  iealous  of  him,  and,  aided  by 
Grichton  and  by  Kennedy,  archbishop  of  St 
Andrew'iB,  he  asserted  his  authority  with  extra- 
ordinary vigor,  punishing  many  of  the  nobles 
and  their  ^herents.  In  1449*  James  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Gueldres. 
Dou^as  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  daring 
his  absence  tiia  king  parsoed  the  measures  ne- 
cessary for  the  curtailment  of  his  power,  but  on 
his  return  he  received  marks  of  royal  favor.  He 
soon  left  the  court,  and  lived  as  an  independent 
sovereign  in  his  6wn  territories,  perpetrating 
many  acts  of  lawless  cruelty,  and  setting  the 
royal  authority  at  defiance.  Too  powerfol  to 
be  encountered  openly,  Douglas  now  became  the 
object  of  conspiracy.  A  reconciliation  was  ef- 
fected between  the  king  and  the  earl,  and  the 
latter  visited  Stirling  castle,  where^  in  spite  of 
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his  lafb-ooodaot,  he  was  stabbed  by  James,  and 
then  slam  bj  the  royal  attendants.  In  the 
wars  that  followed  this  deed  the  king  triamph- 
ed,  though  not  without  enconntering  great  re- 
sistance, and  the  main  branch  of  the  Douglas 
family  was  destroyed.  The  king  songht  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  people  in  Tarions 
ways,  and  the  legislative  measures  of  his  reign 
were  often  as  libwal  as  the  character  of  the  age 
would  allow.  The  dismtes  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster  in  En^^d  had  now  openly 
oommenoed,  and  they  affected  Bcotland.  Inl4i9 
a  treaty  was  made  between  James  II.  and  Henry 
VI.,  by  which  the  former  agreed  to  support  the 
Lancastrians,  to  reoeiye  in  return  portions  of  the 
north  of  England,  hiduding  Durham  and  North- 
umberland. James  entered  England  in  1469, 
at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  and  his  army  com- 
mitted such  ravages  that  Henry  prevailed  upon 
him  to  withdraw.  In  14(K)  he  renewed  the 
war,  not  with  England,  but  with  the  Yorkists, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  frontier  fortress  of  Rox- 
burgh, which  the  English  had  held  since  the 
defeat  of  David  Bruce  at  Durham.  While  the 
king  was  examining  a  battery,  one  of  the  guns 
bunt,  and  a  fragment  of  it  struck  him  in  the 
groin,  causing  immediate  death.  This  event  oc- 
casioned great  griel^  and  the  soldiers,  listening 
to  the  appeal  of  his  widow,  persevered  in  the 
si^e,  carried  Roxburgh  by  assault^  and  razed 
it  to  theground. 

JAMES  m.,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  of  Mary  of  Gueldres,  bom  in  1458, 
murdered  in  1468.  He  was  crowned  at  Kelso 
monastery,  and  as  his  mother  was  a  woman  of 
vigorous  capacity,  it  was  hoped  that  his  minor-  * 
ity  would  not  prove  so  disastrous  as  that  of  his 
&ther  had  been ;  but  a  variety  of  circumstances 
overclouded  the  fiur  beginning  of  this  reign,  and 
rendered  it  one  of  the  most  unfortnnateperiods 
in  Scotch  history.  The  triumph  of  the  Yorkbts 
in  England  was  adverse  to  Scotch  interests,  as 
they  were  identified  with  those  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster.  Henry  YI.  and  his  family  took  ref- 
uge in  Scotland  after  the  battle  of  Towton 
had  confirmed  Edward  lY.  in  possession  of  the 
English  crown.  Edward  showed  a  desire  to  be 
on  friendly  terms  with  Scotland,  but,  partly 
from  inter^  and  partly  from  unwillingness  to 
abandon  the  unfortunate,  the  Scotch  adhered  to 
the  Lancastrians.  The  English  king  then  enter- 
ed into  a  treaty  with  the  earl  of  Boss  and  the 
lord  of  the  isles,  and  the  banished  Douglases  by 
which  the  conquest  and  partition  of  Scotland 
was  resolved  upon.  Should  that  country  be  con- 
quered, all  of  it  to  the  north  of  the  Forth  was 
to  be  divided  between  Douglas,  Ross,  and  the 
lord  of  the  isles ;  and  Douglas  was  to  receive 
the  old  estates  of  his  house  m  the  south.  The 
lord  of  the  isles  was  to  become  Edward's  vassal. 
This  treaty  was  made  in  1462  ;  but  though  so 
formidable  in  its  terms,  it  led  to  nothing.  Ross 
alone  of  the  parties  to  it  acted.  He  called  him- 
self king  of  uie  Hebrides,  and  committed  some 
depredations,  of  which  he  repented  immediately, 
and  then  was  assassmated.    The  Scotch  nobility 
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were  now  divided  into  two  parties,  the  old  lords 
and  the  young  lords,  the  lormer  fiivoring  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  wnile  the  other  was  deslrois 
of  peace  with  En^nd,  which  implied  abandtm- 
ment  of  Henry  YT.    The  peace  party  triumph- 
ed, the  Scotch  covenanting  to  ^ve  no  assistance 
to  Henry  or  his  party.    The  queen  mother  died 
in  1468.    The  fiimily  of  Boyd  now  rose  to  pow- 
er, and  the  aristocratical  struggles  that  had  so 
often  proved  injurious  to  Scotland  were  renew- 
ed.   Bishop  Kennedy,  the  ablest  Sootoh  states- 
man of  that  age,  and  who  had  long  been  in  the 
service  of  the  crown,  died  in  1466.    In  1469 
James  married  the  princess  Margaret  of  Den- 
mark, and  one  of  the  consequences  of  tills  alli- 
ance was,  that  the  Orknej  and  Shetland  isUaada 
became   permanent   possessions   of  Scotland. 
The  Boyas  fell  the  same  year,  and  thdr  estates 
were  annexed  to  the  crown.    TThe  HannHon 
family  rose  on  their  ruins.    James  m.  has  been 
represented  as  a  weak  and  vicious  monarch,  ad- 
dicted to  favoritism  of  the  worst  kind;  bntsoch 
he  was  not,  and  his- foreign  policy  and  internal 
legislation  show  that  he  had  high  capacity  and 
sound  views.    Domestic  peace  and  an  aOianee 
with  England,  the  two  things  most  desirable  for 
Scotland,  were  his  aims.    For  some  time  after 
he  assumed  power  he  was  snccesdU,  bat  the 
aristocracy,  who  were  warlike  and  illitoate, 
hated  him  for  his  love  of  peace  and  fondness  for 
letters  and  art.    His  favorites  were  artista,  the 
chief  of  them  being  Cochrane,  an  architect,  but 
derisively  called  a  mason.    Artisans  of  all  Idnds 
were  encouraged.    The  king^s  brothers,  Albsny 
and  Mar,  headed  the  aristocracy,  but  in  the  first 
instence  were  not  hostile  to  the  monarch;  bat 
Cochrane,  acting  upon  the  king's  snperstitioQ, 
caused  a  breach  between  him  and  his  brokers. 
Albany  fled  to  France,  and  Mar  lost  his  life,  but 
in  what  manner  is  not  precisely  known.  Tronbks 
occurred  with  England,  and  Albany  Joined  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  who  promised  to  make 
him  king  of  Scotland,  for  which  he  was  to  ren- 
der homage.    The  Scotch  aristocracy  took  ad- 
vantege  of  the  assemblage  of  a  great  feudal  army 
against  the  English,  seizing  Qie  king  and  his 
favorites,  and  hanging  the  latter  without  trial. 
Cochrane,  who  had  been  made  earl  of  Mar,  head- 
ed the  victims.    The  king  was  placed  in  Edin- 
burgh castle.     Albany  was  reconciled  to  the 
king,  and  became  lieutenant-generaL  The  strug- 
gle between  the  king  and  the  aristocracy  was 
repeatedly  renewed,  the  former  being  often  smc- 
cessful,  and  showing  much  wisdom  in  grappling 
with  the  evils  of  the  time.    The  aristomcj, 
fearftil  of  the  final  result  of  the  contest,  prevail- 
ed upon  the  heir  apparent^  Prince  James^  then 
but  15  years  old,  to  join  them.    The  last  contest 
took  place  in  1488,  when  the  royal  party  vss 
defeated  at  th#  battle  of  Sauchle-bum,  near 
Bannockbum,  and  the  king  murdered  as  he  fled 
from  the  field. 

JAMES  lY .,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  of  Margaret  of  Denmark,  bom  Mardi 
17, 1472,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  S^ 
9, 1518.    He  was  a  little  over  16  years  old  whea 
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he  began  to  reign.  The  coronation  took  place  at 
Scone,  Jane  26, 1488.  His  government  was  one 
of  the  most  yigorons  that  Scotland  ever  knew. 
IJnlike  his  predecessors,  he  determined  to  role 
\>j  the  aid  of  the  nobUity,  and  not  to  seek  their 
humiliation.  This  policy  epabled  him  to  rule  as 
well  as  to  reign.  Attempts  at  insurrection  were 
put  down.  Aided  by  parliament,  the  king  car* 
ried  many  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  concerning  trade  and  manu£EU)tures. 
When  he  found  his  power  firmly  established  he 
withdrew  his  &vor  from  the  men  who  had  act- 
ed with  him  against  his  fiather.  Peace  was  made 
with  England.  The  encroachments  of  Rome 
were  restrained.  Justice  was  regularly  adminis- 
tered in  the  lowlands;  and  the  king  determined 
that  the  highlands  should  be  made  subject  to 
law.  He  made  several  journeys  thither  and  to 
the  isles,  successfully  asserting  the  royal  author- 
ity. The  lord  of  ute  isles  endeavored  to  re- 
sist, but  was  stripped  of  power  and  possesions. 
When  Perkin  Warbeck  appeared,  claiming  to  be 
the  2d  son  of  Edward  lY.  of  England,  James 
supported  him,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  an 
original  partyto  the  plot  that  brought  him  upon 
the  stage.  Warbeck  visited  Scotland  in  1495, 
and  was  rovally  received.  James  gave  him  a 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  HunUy  for  a  wife,  the 
lady  being  a  near  relative  of  his  own.  He  in- 
vaded England,  but  this  was  ii^urious  to  War- 
becVs  plans,  because  of  the  hatred  felt  by  the 
English  for  the  Scotch.  Tlie  latter  retnrnedhome, 
but  the  war  continued.  Henry  VII.  renewed  his 
offer  to  give  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Marsaret  to 
James,  and  in  1497  Warbeck  left  Scotland,  when 
a  7  years*  truce  was  agreed  upon.  James  now 
procecMded  to  complete  his  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Scotland.  Commerce  and  a  navy  re- 
ceived much  of  his  attention,  and  prospered. 
He  again  visited  the  north,  and  enforced  the 
law  in  tbe  highlands.  Learning  was  favored  by 
him,  and  literature  flourished.  In  deference  to 
the  views  of  the  nobility,  he  negotiated  ajjuar- 
riage  with  tbe  princess  Margaret  of  England,  and 
on  Aug.  8, 1508,  they  were  wedded.  The  rela- 
tions between  France  and  Scotland  became  very 
close,  which  offended  Heni^  YII.  Printing  was 
introduced  into  Scotland  in  1507,  by  Walter 
Chapman,  one  of  the  kiog^s  servants.  After 
the  accession  of  Henry  YIU.  to  the  English 
throne  troubles  between  the  two  countries  be- 
gan, which  ended  in  war  in  1518,  when  James 
invaded  England,  and  was  defeated  by  the  earl 
of  Surrey  at  Flodden,  Sept.  9.  The  loss  of  the 
battle  was  due  to  the  conduct  of  the  king,  who, 
friom  exaggerated  notions  of  chivalry,  gave  up 
great  advantages  of  position,  for  which  he  paid 
with  his  life,  falling  on  the  field.  He  showed 
eminent  valor,  but  no  generalship. 

JAMES  Y.,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  the  pre 
ceding  and  of  Margaret  Tudor,  born  in  Lin- 
lithgow, April  10,  1512,  died  in  Falkland,  Dec 
13,  1542.  He  was  crowned  at  Scone,  and  his 
mother  became  regent.  His  minority  was  a 
period  of  great  trouble,  owing  to  the  weakness 
of  his  mother,  the  rivalry  of  parties^  the  venal- 


ity and  violence  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  at- 
tempts of  the  English  to  obtain  ascendency.  la 
his  17th  year  he  esciq>ed  from  the  Douglases, 
who  then  had  possession  of  his  per»on,  and  be- 
came king  in  &ct,  giving  every  indication  that 
he  would  reiffu  wisely.  He  wowed  as  much 
energy  as  his  father  had  displayed  in  repressing 
the  troubles  on  the  borders,  where  he  sent  sev- 
eral ohie&  to  the  gallows^  the  famous  John 
Armstrong  being  one  of  the  number.  A  rebel- 
lion in  the  Orkneins  was  promptly  quelled;  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  Western  isles  were  induced  to 
submit  to  the  king^s  authority  by  his  firm  but 
conciliatory  action.  Other  measures  to  pro- 
mote tranquillitv  were  adopted ;  but  the  nobles 
had  become  lawless  and  licentious  to  an  incredi- 
ble degree  during  the  regency,  so  that  James 
met  with  great  £fi5culties  in  lus  endeavors  to 
restore  peace  at  home,  and  some  of  their  leaders 
were  treated  with  severity,  the  king^s  policy 
being  unlike  that  of  his  father  toward  the  aris- 
tocracy. Tbe  clergy  were  much  esteemed  by 
him,  and  held  the  principal  offices  of  state,  facts 
of  not  a  little  consequence,  as  the  reformation 
was  then  going  forward,  and  Scotland  was  af- 
fected by  It  The  college  of  justice  was  estab- 
lished in  1582,  supposed  to  have  been  modelled 
on  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  suggested  by  the 
advice  of  Gavin  Dunbar,  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
who  had  been  the  king's  preceptor,  and  was  now 
chancellor.  Its  object  was  to  remove  the  means 
of  oppression  from  the  hands  of  the  nobles. 
James  was  courted  by  foreign  powers.  Henry 
Yin.  wished  him  to  marry  his  daughter  Maiy. 
Charles  Y.  offered  him  his  sister,  the  late  queen  of 
Hungary^  or  his  niece,  a  princess  of  Denmark. 
Francis  L  &vored  the  English  alliance,  as  he  and 
Henry  were  at  that  time  friends.  Border  hostil- 
ities made  it  difficult  for  England  and  Scotland 
to  be  allies.  Henry  encouraged  Scotch  rebelsi 
and  James  aided  the  disaffected  Irish*.  In  158S, 
under  French  mediation,  a  truce  was  made, 
which  was  converted  into  a  treaty  of  peace  the 
next  year.  Henry  made  James  a  knight  of  the 
garter,  Francis  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of 
St.  Michael,  and  the  emperor  that  of  the  golden 
fleece— facts  that  show  his  personal  importance^ 
and  the  politioal  weight  of  his  kingdom.  Charles 
made  another  effort  to  marry  him  to  one  of  his 
nieces,  but  vainly,  though  James  avowed  his 
attadiment  to  the  cause  of  which  the  emperor 
was  chief.  He  persecuted  the  reformers  vin- 
dictively, burning  some  of  them,  whUe  others 
were  compelled  to  fly.  Henry  VIII.  urged  his 
nephew  to  side  with  him  in  his  contest  with 
Bome,  and  again  offered  him  the  hand  of  the 
princess  Mary ;  but  he  failed,  and  the  pope's 
attentions  and  exertions  bound  James  to  the 
papal  cause.  Paul  IIL  addressed  him  as  "  de- 
fender of  tbe  faith,''  against  which  Henry  re- 
monstrated. James  visited  France  in  1586, 
where  he  married  Madeleine,  only  daughter  of 
Frauds  I.  This  lady  dying  soon  after  the  mar^ 
riage,  James  gave  his  hand  to  the  duchess  of 
Longneville,  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise, 
who  had  l^en  sought  by  Henry  YIH.    These 
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marriages  caused  the  king  to  become  still  more 
attached  to  the  party  in  Enrope  that  was  hostile 
to  tiie  reformatioii,  and  nnder  the  influence 
of  Gardinal  Beaton  perseontion  raged  with 
fierceness,  while  Henir  VIII.  exerted  himself  to 
change  the  policy  of  Scotland.  In  1540  James 
led  an  expedition  to  the  Western  isles,  which 
was  brilliantly  soccessfol.  The  Hebriaes,  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  isles,  and  portions  of  ter- 
ritory in  Scotland  that  had  belonged  to  rebel- 
lions barons,  were  annexed  to  the  crown.  The 
king  paid  mnch  attention  to  indnstrial  develop- 
ment, inviting  skilful  foreign  artisans  to  settle  m 
Scotland*.  Henry  Yin.  sought  an  interview  with 
his  nephew  in  1541,  going  for  that  purpose  to 
York;  but  James  would  not  visit  him.  War 
followed  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  James 
made  great  preparations  to  meet  the  English; 
but  his  feudal  array  could  not  be  relied  upon, 
tiie  nobility  being  thoroughly  discontented.  At 
Fda  Mnir  and  Solway  Moss  they  openly  defied 
his  commands,  and  would  not  resist  the  enemy. 
James  fell  into  despair,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 
When  the  birth  of  his  daughter  Mary  was  an- 
nounced to  him,  he  said:  *^ It  {the  crown]  came 
with  a  lass,  and  it  will  go  with  a  lass."  These 
were  among  his  last  words. 

JAMES  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  England, 
son  of  Henry,  Lord  Darnley,  and  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  bom  in  Edinburgh  castle.  June  19, 
1566,  died  in  the  palace  of  TheobaJds,  March 
27, 1625.  His  reign  agrees  nearly  with  his  life, 
dating  from  July  29,  1567,  when  his  mother, 
queen  regnant  of  Scotland,  was  dethroned/ and 
power  passed  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  Prot- 
estant party.  He  resided  at  Stirling  castle, 
under  tne  guardianship  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and 
his  preceptor  was  the  learned  George  Buchanan, 
who,  on  being  reproached  with  having  made 
the  king  a  pedant,  declared  that  it  was  the  best 
he  could  make  of  him.  During  his  minority  the 
contest  between  kingsmen  and  queensmen  was 
bitterlv  waged,  and  the  earls  of  Murray,  Len- 
nox, Mar,  and  Morton  were  successively  regents. 
In  1577,  on  the  overthrow  of  Morton,  James  as- 
sumed power,  and  the  next  year  this  assump- 
tion was  confirmed  by  parliament  He  early 
exhibited  that  fondness  for  masculine  favorites 
of  distingubhed  personal  beauty,  which  has  left 
a  cloud  on  his  fame.  He  was  seized  by  some 
of  the  nobility  in  1582,  but  recovered  his  liberty 
and  power,  and  banished  his  enemies.  The  lat- 
ter returned  in  1585,  and  forced  the  king  to  ca- 
pitulate. He  formed  an  alliance  with  Elizabeth 
in  behalf  of  Protestantism,  then  threatened  by 
the  great  Catholic  powern,  and  wrote  a  work  to 
prove  that  the  pope  was  Aiitichrist.  He  soucht, 
but  ineffectually,  to  save  his  mother's  life,  when 
she  had  been  sentenced  to  die  in  England.  He 
adhered  to  England  in  the  year  of  the  armada, 
knowing  that  Philip  U,  would  not  conquer  it 
for  him.  He  made  a  voyage  to  Denmark  in 
1589,  and  married  Anne,  2d  daughter  of  Frederic 
IL  His  reign  was  much  disturbed  by  internal 
troubles  of  various  kinds,  caused  by  the  nobles, 
the  clergy,  and  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh.    His 


JBatUiaan  Dorany  intended  for  the  instmotlon 
of  his  son  Henry,  was  published  in  1599.    He 
endeavored  to  restore  Episcopacy,  but  with  no 
success.   His  exertions  to  make  sure  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown  were  more  zealous  than  wise.  OnthB 
death  of  Elizabeth,  ^arch  24, 1608,  he  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  England  by  the  queen^s  oounc^ 
in  violation  of  the  will  of  Henry  VHI.    He  left 
Edinburgh  April  5,  and  Journeyed  to  London, 
his  clumsy  person  and  gross  manners  making  a 
most  unfavorable  impression  on  his  new  sub- 
jects, who  soon  found  that  he  was  nnwcsthy  of 
their  respect.    Cecil  monopolized  power.    Ra- 
leigh was  tried  and  condemned  for  treason,  and 
was  kept  for  18  years  in  prison.    A  di^gnuDefol 
peace  was  made  with  Spain  in  1604.  Artntnuy 
sentiments  prevailed  at  court,  and  the  king  had 
trouble  with  his  parliaments.     The  gunpowder 
plot,  in  1605,  was  caused  by  the  dis^ipolnt- 
mentof  certain  Catholics,  whom  he  had  encour- 
aged Ho  hope  for  the  mitigation  of  the  penal 
laws  under  which  they  su&red.    In  1612  two 
heretics  were  burned  at  Smithfield,  the  last 
executions  of  the  kind  perpetrated  in  Eng- 
land.   The  prince  of  Wales  died  in  1612,  nnd^ 
suspicious  circumstances.    The  princess  Eliza- 
beth, the  ancestress  of  the  present  English  dy- 
nasty, was  married  to  the  elector  palatine,  Fek 
14, 1618.    The  ^'  grand  over  of  poisoning"  took 
place  in  1616,  ending  in  the  disgrace  of  Sie  earl 
of  Somerset,  who  had  been  a  royal  favorite, 
though  now  superseded  by  George  Villiers,  first 
duke  of  Buckingham  of  that  name.    Ral^^ 
was  released,  and  allowed  to  make  his  voya^ 
to  Guiana,  and  was  put  to  death  on  his  returou 
to  gratify  the  Spanish  government.    James's 
foreign  policy  was  as  base  as  it  could  be,  and  the 
English  felt  the  disgrace  all  the  more  seoalbij 
because  of  the  contrast  it  made  with  the  g^ofy 
of  Elizabeth.    When  the  80  years^  war  broke 
out,  though  it  involved  the  fate  of  his  daaghter 
and  son-in-law,  and  they  failed  to  get  what  thcrf 
sou^t,  lost  their  own  dominions,  and  became 
exiles  and  beggars,  he  would  do  nothing  for 
them.    This  was   fortunate   for   England,   to 
which  the  cowardice  of  James  proved  as  whole- 
some as  had  the  cowardice  of  John.    Had  he 
entered  into  the  war,  he  mi^ht  have  established 
a  despotism  in  his  dominions,  by  the  ud  of  an 
army.    A  leading  object  with  him  was  to  con- 
ciliate Spain,  and  obtain  the  hand  of  a  Spanish 
princess  for  his  eldest  son.    Other  means  har- 
mg  failed,  Buckingham,  who  now  mled  hoUh 
king  and  prince,  persuaded  Charles  to  go  to 
Spain,  to  urge  his  suit  for  the  infanta.    This 
journey  was  made,  but  led  only  to  disapposat- 
ment,  Buckingham  taking  offence,  and,  as  it  i» 
said,  causing  the  marriage  to  be  broken  o£ 
Bacon,  who  was  lord  chancellor  and  a  pe&« 
was  disgraced  in  1621,  because  of  his  oomipt 
acts.      War  was   declared  against    Spain   in 
1624^  and  parliament  was  diffidved  the  same 
year.     The  hand  of  the  princess    HeniieUs 
Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  lY.  of  France,  was 
now  sought  for  Charles,  and  it  was  contem- 
plated to  form  an  alliance  with  that  coontxr 
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against  the  honse  of  Anstria.  A  small  force 
was  sent  to  the  continent,  to  help  the  Protes- 
tant cause,  and  this  was  followed  hy  a  larger 
one ;  bat  the  first  accomplished  nothing,  and  of 
the  second  one  half  the  n>en  perished  on  board 
the  vessels  in  which  they  embarked,  France 
and  Holland  not  allowing  &em  to  land.  Back- 
ingham^s  favor  with  the  king  was  now  lost, 
bat  he  had  great  inflaence  over  the  prince  of 
Wales ;  and  the  king  Ming  sick,  the  dake  and 
his  mother  were  saspected  of  having  poisoned 
him.  His  death  was  really  caused  by  a  tertian 
agae,  acting  on  a  constitntion  undermined  by  in- 
temperance, chagrin,  and  mortification.  The 
most  remarkable  event  of  Jameses  reign  was  the 
authorized  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English, 
which  was  his  work,  as  it  was  not  only  done  un- 
der his  patron^  and  by  his  direction,  but  the 
corps  of  translators  were  governed  by  excellent 
rules  of  his  framing.  The  version  thus  effected 
has  maintfdned  its  ground,  and  promises  long  to 
find  flEivor  with  the  English  race.  James  was 
a  man  of  much  learning,  but  his  scholarship 
was  deformed  by  the  most  offensive  pedantry, 
as  his  writings  were  by  the  grossest  superstition, 
witches  being  the  especial  objects  of  his  fear, 
hatred,  and  persecution,  though  he  is  said  to 
have  become  more  reasonable  on  the  subject  in 
his  latter  days. 

JAMES  n.  of  England,  and  YII.  of  Scotland, 
second  surviving  son  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta 
Maria,  bom  at  the  palace  of  St.  James,  Oct.  16, 
1633,  died  at  St  Germain,  Sept.  16, 1701.  He 
was  called  duke  of  York  at  once,  but  not  by  par 
tent  until  1643.  He  was  but  8  years  old  when 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  was  an  eye-witness 
of  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  the  first  grand  afflur 
of  the  contest,  where  he  came  near  losing  his 
life.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Bristol  in 
1643.  When  Oxford  was  captured  in  1646, 
James  became  prisoner  to  Fairfax.  At  a  cere- 
monious visit  of  the  chiefs  of  the  parliamentary 
army,  Cromwell  was  the  only  man  who  knelt 
to  the  prince.  He  was  well  treated  by  his  cap- 
tors, and  allowed  frequent  interviews  with  his 
father,  living  most  of  the  time  in  company  with 
his  brother  Gloucester  and  sister  Elizabeth,  at 
St.  James's,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  earl 
of  Northumberland.  He  escaped  in  1648,  and 
fled  to  Holland,  whence,  and  after  a  residence 
in  Flanders,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1649.  The 
same  year  he  accompanied  his  brother  Charles 
to  the  island  of  Jersey,  residing  there  4  months. 
Returning  to  the  continent,  he  visited  Brussels, 
Bhenen,  the  Hague,  and  Breda.  After  the  tri- 
nmph  of  the  enemies  of  the  Stuarts  in  1651, 
he  entered  the  French  service,  distinffuishing 
himself  under  Turenne  and  Oond^ ;  boUi  those 
eminent  generals  bore  testimony  to  his  soldier- 
ship and  courage.  When,  in  1655,  the  relations 
between  England  and  France  became  dose, 
James  was  forced  to  leave  France,  and  he  en- 
tered the  Spanish  army,  where  he  fought  against 
the  English  and  French.  He  was  treated  with 
much  consideration  by  the  Spaniards.  He  shared 
in  the  benefits  of  the  restoration  of  his  fumly  to 


the  British  throne  in  1660;  and  on  Sept  8  of 
that  year  was  married  to  Aime  Hyde,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  had  con- 
tracted himself  the  preceding  November.  This 
lady  dying  in  1671,  James  two  years  later 
married  Maria  Beatrice  Eleonora,  a  princess  of 
the  ancient  house  of  Este  of  Modena,  his  Junior 
by  25  years.  He  became  a  Catholic  while  in 
exile,  but  did  not  avow  his  religion  until  some 
years  after  the  restoration  (1671]|.  In  the  wars 
with  Holland  he  distinguished  himself  in  com- 
mand of  the  English  fleet,  and  always  showed 
capacity  for  naval  affairs.  The  passage  of  the 
test  act  in  1678  caused  him  to  throw  up  all  his 
employments.  He  incurred  great  dancer  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  popbh  plot,  and  when  the 
parliamentary  test  was  adopted  in  1678,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  maintained  an  exertion- 
al privilege  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  honse  of 
peers.  It  was  sought  to  exclude  him  from  the 
succession,  and  Shaftesbury  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  to*  indict 
him.  The  commons  passed  the  exclusion  bill, 
but  it  was  ngected  by  the  peers ;  it  had  passed 
the  commons  in  the  preceoing  parliament,  but 
through  a  dissolution  failed  to  reach  the  upper 
house.  James  retired  to  Brussels  in  1679,  bat 
returned  when  the  king  was  attacked  by  illness. 
He  was  sent  to  Scotland,  as  head  of  the  admin- 
istration there,  and  treated  the  Covenanters 
with  singular  cruelty.  The  Oxford  parliament, 
which  would  have  passed  the  exclusion  bill,  was 
dissolved  at  the  commencement  of  1681.  A 
reaction  had  now  commenced,  favorable  to 
James's  fortuneip.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1681,  and  had  much  influence  at  the  court  and 
in  the  country,  and  he  upheld  all  those  severe 
measures  by  which  the  tory  party  sought  to 
exterminate  the  whigs.  When  Charles  II.  died, 
Feb.  6,  1685,  James  succeeded  him,  not  only 
without  difficulty,  bat  as  a  popular  sovereign. 
His  conduct  was  most  arbitrary  from  the  begin- 
ning; and  the  parliament  he  called  was  the 
most  servile  of  any  body  of  the  kind  mention- 
ed in  English  history.  Argyle's  invasion  of 
Scotland,  and  Monmouth^s  invasion  of  England, 
were  subdued  with  little  difficulty,  and  were 
followed  by  unparalleled  punbhments  inflicted 
on  the  rebels.  He  soon  broke  with  his  obse- 
quious parliament  as  he  required  the  repeal 
of  the  test  and  haoeas  corpus  acta,  which  were 
as  dear  to  the  tories  as  to  all  others  of  his  sub- 
jects except  the  Catholics.  He  prorogued 
the  parliament  from  time  to  time,  and  ulti- 
mately it  was  dissolved.  He  set  himself  sys- 
tematically to  work  to  effect  two  ends,  viz. :  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitutional  system  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion 
to  the  position  it  had  held  there  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  At  first  he 
thought  he  could  best  succeed  by  employing 
the  established  church  against  the  dissenters; 
but  finding  the  Episcopalians  would  not  give 
him  their  aid,  he  sought  to  gain  the  dissenters. 
A  great  number  of  measures  were  adopted  of  an 
ill^^  character.   A  new  court  of  ecclesiastical 
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oomiuSflBion  was  ereeted ;  a  great  standing  annj 
-vraa  created ;  the  priyileges  of  the  nniversitiefl 
were  violated ;  the  test  act  became  a  dead  letter ; 
eorporatioiia  irere  modelled  and  remodelled,  in 
the  hope  that  a  parliament  n^ght  be  packed  that 
shoDld  80  act  as  to  give  to  the  king's  doings  the 
forms  of  law.  In  less  than  8  years  the  king 
had  arrayed  aU  his  subjects  against  him,  except 
the  Catholics  and  a  few  of  the  dissenters,  the 
gnat  minority  of  the  dissenting  interest  siding 
with  the  established  chorch,  and  whigs  and 
tories  coalescing.  All  oflSces  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Catholics,  or  of  Protestants  who  were 
ready  to  do  the  work  of  Catholics.  The  foreign 
policy  of  the  country  was  made  subservient  to 
that  of  France,  because  the  snpport  of  that 
country  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  Jameses 
home  policy.  The  pope  and  the  governments 
of  Spain  and  Germany  were  hostile  to  James's 
course,  because  they  were  alarmed  at  the  en- 
croachments of  Louis  XIY.  Matters  were 
brought  to  a  crisis  in  June,  1688,  by  the  oppo- 
sition which  the  declaration  of  indulgence  en- 
countered. The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
6  bishops  were  sent  to  the  tower,  and  tried  on 
the  diarge  of  libel,  for  netitiomng  the  king 
against  the  order  that  the  aedaration  should  be 
reiad  in  the  churches.  They  were  acquitted, 
but  the  excitement  was  without  a  parallel  even 
in  English  history  of  that  century.  On  June 
10,  Queen  Maiy  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was 
afterward  known  as  the  pretender,  the  popular 
opinion  beins  that  the  queen's  pregnancy  was 
a  sham,  and  that  the  child  was  spurious,  which 
libel  on  James  was  long  believ^  by  most  Eng- 
lishmen. This  event  hastened  the  revolution. 
Men  had  been  restrained  fi*om  action  by  the 
belief  that,  as  James  had  no  children,  the  throne 
must,  in  course  of  nature,  soon  pass  to  his  eld- 
est daughter,  Mary,  wife  of  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  a  Protestant;  but  the  birth 
of  his  son  dispelled  their  hopes,  and  on  June  80, 
1688,  William  was  invited  to  invade  England, 
the  invitation  being  signed  by  the  earn  of 
Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  and  Danby,  Lord  Lum- 
ley,  Henry  Sidney,  Edward  •Russell,  and  Henry 
Compton,  the  suspended  bishop  of  London. 
Though  James  was  warned  of  what  was  going 
on,  both  by  Louis  XIY.  and  by  others,  he  would 
believe  nothing  adverse  to  his  wishes,  and  was 
taken  entirely  by  surprise  when  William  sailed 
ftom  Holland,  with  an  army  of  15,000  men. 
The  invaders  landed  at  Torbay,  Nov.  5,  and 
James  was  soon  abandoned  by  nearly  every  one, 
including  his  daughter  Anne.  He  fled  from 
Euffland,  having  previously  sent  away  his  wife 
and  son,  but  was  detained,  and  returned  to  Lon- 
don, much  to  the  regret  of  his  enemies.  Every 
fEusility  for  flight  being  placed  in  his  way,  he 
fled  a  second  time,  and  reached  France.  He 
was  nu^ificently  received  by  Louis  XIV.,  who 
assigned  him  a  large  pension,  and  the  palace  of 
St.  Germain  as  a  residence.  He  went  to  Lre- 
land  in  1689,  in  which  country  the  native  popu- 
lation were  attached  to  his  cause.  He  under- 
went many  humiliations  in  Ireland,  and  was 
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defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  BoynOfJoiy  1,1690, 
where  he  exhibited  little  of  that  coiii4e  vldeh 
he  had  displayed  in  earlier  life.  Betoningto 
France,  he  resided  there  until  lis  dest^  paaSos 
his  time  between  devotion  and  plo^n^iuid 
countenancing  schemes  for  the  ssBisdnation  of 
William  IH.  The  battle  of  La  Hogne,  in  1692, 
proved  fatal  to  his  hope  of  a  snccrarfui  descent 
on  England,  though  the  idea  of  each  descent 
was  not  abandoned  by  the  exiles  themselTv. 
He  was  offered  the  candidature  for  the  crown 
of  Poland  in  1696,  but  would  not  accept  H. 
The  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697,bygiTiDgpeMB 
to  France  and  England,  removed  aU  prospect 
of  restoration ;  but  the  ex-kiog  and  buftrnfly 
continued  to  be  the  guests  of  Louis  XIY.  Eb 
health  declined,  and  on  Sept.  2,  l701,I)evaB 
struck  with  apoplexy,  and  died  in  two  weeb 
JAMES  FRAircm  I^wabd  Stuast,  ao&of  the 
preceding,  called  the  chevalier  of  St  George,  a 
pretender  to  the  throne  of  Endand,  born  in 
London,  June  10^  1688,,  died  in  Borne,  JaL  % 
1766.  His  le^timacy  was  suspected  even  be- 
fore his  burth,  the  nation  behevmg  that  Us 
mother.  Queen  Mary  of  Modena,  was  not  reaOj 
pregnant,  but  that  it  was  intended  to  introdnoea 
pretended  Roman  Catholic  heir  by  some  alei^t 
of  hand.  Though  this  charge  has  been  i^ 
disproved,  it  was  one  of  the  reasoua  irhjti» 
infant  prince  of  Wales  was  not  proclaimed  king 
immediately  after  the  abdication  of  his  &ther 
in  1688.  His  childhood  was  passed  at  St  Ge^ 
main,  where  Louis  XIV.  gave  an  asykm  to  tbe 
exiled  royal  family.  It  was  rumored  at  tbe 
time,  and  has  been  often  repeated,  though  then 
is  no  evidence  of  it,  that  by  a  secret  tftideof 
the  treaty  of  Ryswiok  (1697)  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  prince  of  Wales  should  succeed  to  the 
English  throne  on  the  death  of  Williflm  E 
His  father  died,  Sept.  16, 1701,  and  be  iro  im- 
mediately acknowledged  king  of  Great  Bribui 
by  Louis  XIV.  under  the  title  of  James  E 
He  was  recognized  as  such  also  by  the  ting  of 
Spain,  the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Savof.  m 
active  measun»,  however,  were  taken  in  bis  be- 
half, till  in  March,  1707,  he  sailed  from  Doo^l^ 
with  a  French  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland. 
The  expedition  returned  without  eten  baring 
effected  a  landing,  and  the  baffled  jrince  nov 
assumed  the  name  of  the  chevalier  of  8t  George 
and  joined  the  French  army  in  Handen  Be 
was  present  at  tbe  battle  of  Oudeoarde,  JoItII. 
1708 ;  and  in  that  of  Malplaquet^  Sept  11^. 
he  charged  the  English  at  the  head  of  tbe  Frs^ 
cavalry.  Meantime  the  English  parliament » 
a  price  of  100,000  crowns  upon  his  bead.  In 
1718  he  was  secretly  favored  by  Bolingbr* 
and  other  ministers  of  Anne,  and  the  queen  ber 
self  regarded  him  with  predilection;  bntw 
ngected  their  urgent  advice  to  renouncMf* 
least  to  pretend  to  renounce,  the  Ro™*^^^^^ 
lie  faith.  The  sudden  death  of  Anne  srre^ 
the  designs  of  Bolingbroke  and  the  J««^j 
and  Bi^op  Atterbury,  who  vainly  offered  » 
head  a  proces»on  in  his  lawn  sleeves  for  !««■ 
olaimiog  James  at  Charing  cross,  is  said  to  bare 
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ezdaimed  with  indignafioii :  *^  There  is  the  best 
oaoflo  in  Europe  lost  for  want  of  a  little  spirit^ 
The  ehevalier  hastened  to  the  court  of  Y  er- 
sailles,  hat  ibond  it  fearfbl  of  allowing  England 
any  pretext  for  roptore,  was  ordered  to  leave 
Finance,  and  retired  to  Plombi^res,  where  he 
iasned  a  manifesto  which  was  pnblished  in  Eog* 
land,  asserting  his  right  to  the  crown.  At  Oom- 
merqr  in  Lorraine  he  was  joined  by  Bolingbroke, 
who  songht  in  his  interest  to  indte  tbe  French 
govemment  to  war  with  England.  This  was 
prevented  by  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  chevalier  were  langmsbing  when, 
on  Ang.  27, 1715,  the  earl  of  Mar  invited  the 
princiMl  Jacobite  eentlemen  of  Scotland  to  a 
great  hunting  mat^  took  with  them  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  James  III.,  and  raised  the  standard 
^of  rebellioa  in  the  highlands.  In  this  year,  ao- 
*  cording  to  Jesse,  parliament  offered  £100.000 
for  James^  head.  Encouraged  by  vessels  m>m 
France  with  arms  and  officers,  Mar  was  soon 
at  the  head  of  10,000  well  equipped  men,  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  province  of  Fife, 
and  marched  to  Dunblane.  He  at  first  feU 
back  before  the  duke  of  Argjle,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  English  forces  in  Scotland,  but 
being  reinforced  fought  with  him  the  doubtM 
battle  of  Dunblane  CNov.  18, 1715).  On  the  same 
day  in  Endand  the  Jacobites  were  obliged  to 
surrender  Freston,  with  many  prisoners,  and 
news  was  received  that  Lord  Lovathad  deliver- 
ed up  the  castle  of  Inverness,  though  hitherto 
professing  to  act  in  the  interest  of  thechevalier. 
The  clans  soon  began  to  forsake  the  standard  of 
Mar,' whose  army  dwindled  to  half  its  original 
number.  Though  the  chevalier  had  been  pro- 
claimed in  numerous  places  in  England  and 
Scotland,  bispartisans  had  gained  no  formidable 
successes.  While  his  cause  bore  this  gloomy 
aspect,  he  himself  arrived  at  Peterhead,  Dec. 
23, 1715,  passed  incognito  through  Aberdeen, 
received  Mar  most  cordially  atFetteresso,made 
his  public  entry  into  Dundee,  and  continued  his 
progress  to  the  royal  palace  of  Scone.  Though 
everywhere  recdved  with  acclamation,  he  was 
disappointed  to  find,  instead  of  a  large  and  vic- 
torious army,  only  a  discordant  multitude,  witii- 
out  money,  arms^  or  ammunition.  He  had  not 
the  energy  and  courage  to  struggle  with  the 
difficulties  of  his  position.  The  resolution  to 
retreat  was  taken  at  a  council  «on  Jan.  29,  and 
at  Montrose  he  refimbarked  for  the  continent  in 
a  way  that  gave  his  departure  every  appearance 
of  desertion  and  deceit.  It  has  been  didmed, 
however,  that  he  wished  to  share  the  fate  of 
his  unfortunate  followers,  but,  the  enterprise 
having  become  desperate  yielded  only  to  the 
argument  that  they  would  obtain  better  terms 
from  the  government  in  his  absence  than  if  he 
remained.  After  a  voyage  of  7  days  he  landed 
at  Gravelines,  whence  he  proceeded  to  St.  Ger- 
main, where  he  was  immediately  visited  by 
Bolingbroke,  whom  he  soon  deprived  of  the 
empty  honor  of  being  his  secretary  of  state, 
which  office  was  transferred  to  the  earl  of 
Mar.    The  triple  alliance  (1717)  obliged  him 


to  lea^  France,  and  in  the  foOowing  year  he 
was  received  with  regal  honors  at  Madrid,  and 
was  one  of  the  pretexts  for  Alberoni's  prepara- 
tions for  an  inva^on  of  England.  In  1719  he 
married  the  princess  Sobieski  of  Poland ;  and 
in  1720  his  eldest  son,  Charles  Edward,  the 
hero  of  the  enterprise  of  1745,  was  born  at 
Rome.  In  1722  he  issued  from  Lucca  a  strange 
manifesto,  proposing  that  if  George  would  de- 
liver to  him  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  he  would 
in  return  bestow  upon  George  the  title  of  king 
in  his  native  dominions  and  invite  all  other 
states  to  confirm  it.  In  1725  his  wife,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  nnhappOy,  retired  to  a  con- 
vent, and  during  his  latter  years  he  led  a  quiet 
and  pious  life  in  Rome.— See  J.  H.  Jesse,  '^Me- 
moirs of  the  Pretenders  and  their  Adherents,^* 
in  Bohn's  "  Historical  Library." 

JAMES,  Gbobok  Patnb  lUmsroBD,  an  Eng- 
lish novelist^  bom  in  London  in  1801,  He  was 
educated  at  Greenwich  in  a  school  kept  by  a 
French  emigrant^  and  at  the  age  of  15  was  sent 
to  Fhmce,  where  he  passed  several  years.  While 
a  boy  he  manifested  decided  literary  tastes,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  small  pieces  in  prose 
and  verse  for  the  amusement  of  himself  and  his 
friends.  He  also  became  an  anonymous  contrib- 
utor to  the  magazines.  Some  of  his  productions 
having  come  under  the  notice  of  Washington 
Irving,  James  was  urged  by  him  to  attempt  a 
work  of  more  importance.  Thus  encouraged, 
he  produced  in  1622  a  life  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  the  first  book  bearing  his  name.  Previous 
to  this,  when  but  17  years  old,  he  wrote  a  col- 
lection of  eastern  stones,  which  were  pnblished 
under  the  tide  of  the  *<'String  of  Pearls"  in 
1882.  His  first  essay  as  a  novelist,  "  Richelieu," 
written  in  1825,  but  not  published  until  1829, 
showed  the  influence  of  Scott^s  historical  ro- 
mances, a  species  of  fiction  which  he  thence 
forth  cultivated  almost  exclusively.  It  met  with 
considerable  success,  and  encouraged  the  author 
to  pursue  a  literair  career,  a  course  which  in- 
deed was  rendered  necessary  by  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Liverpool,  a  fiiend  of  his  &ther,  and 
on  whom  his  own  prospects  greatiy  depended. 
*' Richelieu"  was  followed  by  '^Damley"  and 
«De L'Orme"  (1880),  "PhiHp  Augustus"  (1881), 
"Henry  Masterton^*  (1882),  "Mary  of  Burgun- 
dy" (1884),  and  a  long  list  of  other  romances 
coming  down  to  the  present  time,  in  the  com- 
position of  which  the  author  has  generally 
drawn  his  principal  scenes  and  incidents  firom 
history,  although  he  has  given  them  a  coloring 
not  always  in  accordance  with  historical  truth, 
however  well  adapted  to  his  purpose.  In  spite 
of  a  monotony  of  tone  and  a  repetition  of  inci- 
dent, his  works  have  been  widely  read  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  earlier  ones  are 
regarded  as  standard  novels.  The  list  of  origi- 
nal works  of  all  descriptions  published  under 
his  name  amounts  at  present  to  nearly  80,  in 
over  190  volumes,  the  last  being  "  The  Oava- 
lier"  (1859^;  aninstanceof  literary  fecundity 
perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  author 
who  has  written  uie  English  language.    It  is 
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aaid'that  his  method  of  composition  is  by  dicta- 
tion to  an  amanuensis.  Among  his  works  are 
several  Tolnmes  of  poetry,  and  many  of  history 
and  biography,  indodinff  the  ^  History  of  Chiv- 
alry,'* and  lives  of  Oharlemagne,  Richard  Coanr 
de  Lion,  Henry  lY.  of  France,  and  Lonis  XIY., 
written  in  a  popular  style.  In  addition  to  these 
he  has  edited  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  works, 
and  has  published  enough  stories  and  articles  in 

Eeriodicais  to  fill  8  or  10  more  volumes.  In  1852 
e  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Maunsell  B. 
Field,  of  New  York,  a  novel  entitled  ^'Adrian, 
or  the  Clouds  of  the  Mind."  For  a  very  brief 
period  he  held  the  position  of  historiographer 
of  England  by  the  appointment  of  William  lY. 
About  1850  he  removed  to  the  United  States 
with  his  family,  fiziuff  his  residence  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Berkshire  oo..  Mass.  In  1852  he  was  ap- 
pointed British  consul  in  Norfolk,  Ya.,  where  he 
remained  until  his  appointment  in  185d  to  be 
consul  at  Yenice,  in  which  dty  he  is  now  (1860) 
living.  Among  the  novels  suggested  by  his 
experiences  of  American  life  and  history  are 
"  Ticonderoga"  (1854)  and  "  The  Old  Dominion" 
(1856).  A  collectod  edition  of  his  works,  com- 
mencing in  1844,  has  been  published  in  London, 
and  of  nearly  all  his  novels  cheap  reprints  have 
appeared  in  the  United  States.  The  greater  part 
of  them  have  been  translated  into  German. 

JAMES,  Hbnbt,  an  American  author,  bom 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  8, 1811.  The  accidental 
burning  of  one  leg,  while  at  play  when  be  was 
12  years  old,  resulting  in  amputation  after  4 
years  of  suffering,  interfered  with  the  regular 
course  of  his  education.  He  spent  one  year  at 
Union  college,  however,  and  another  in  the 
study  of  theology  at  Princeton,  but  never  ap- 
plied for  license  to  preach,  because  of  a  con- 
viction that  the  gom>el  which  as  a  minister  of 
any  of  the  regular  churches  he  would  be  bound 
to  set  forth,  was  not  in  accordance  with  apos- 
tolic standards.  During  a  tour  in  Europe 
he  became  interested  in  the  views  of  Robert 
Sandeman,  of  whose  "Letters  on  Theron  and 
Aspasio"  he  prepared  an  edition  with  an  origi- 
nal preface  (New  York,  1889).  In  1840  he 
published  a  pamphlet  entitied  "  Remarks  on  the 
Apostolic  Gospel,"  in  which  he  miuntained  the 
absolute  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  whUe  denying 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  On  anotiier  visit  to 
Europe  in  1848  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Swedenborg,  which  have  ever  since 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  his  opinions 
and  writings.  In  1846  he  published  "  What  is 
the  State?"  a  lecture  delivered  in  Albany;  and 
in  1847,  "A  Letter  to  a  Swedenborgian,"  in 
which,  while  asserting  the  doctrine  of  Sweden- 
borg, he  arffued  against  the  ecclesiastical  organ- 
ization of  the  New  Jerusalem  church.  In  the 
winter  of  1849-'50  he  delivered  in  New  York  a 
course  of  lectures,  which  were  collected  into  a 
volume  under  the  title  of  '*  Moralism  and  Ohris- 
tianity"  (1852),  and  excited  much  attention. 
The  leading  idea  of  this  volume  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  moral  and  the  religious  life  of 
man ;  the  former  being,  according  to  the  author, 


mere  obedience  to  the  law  of  hmnan  aodety 
while  the  latter  is  the  product  of  dirine  love  m 
light  flowing  into  the  soul;  conieqnentlj  the 
one  is  outward,  formal,  and  temporary,  while  the 
other  is  inward,  spontaneous,  and  permaDeni  A 
second  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  l&51-% 
setting  forth  the  same  general  views,  waspob- 
lished,  together  with  several  articles  written  for 
magazines  and  reviews,  in  a  volume  eotided 
'^LBctures  and  Miscellanies,*'  in  1851  T^ 
was  followed  by  ^^The  Ohuroh  of  OhrifltDotan 
Ecclesiastidsm''  (1854),  *'The  Natnre  d  Ev3" 
(1856),  and  "Christianity  the  Logic  of  Creation" 
(London  and  New  York,  1867).  In  all  Onae 
works  Mr.  James  advocates,  with  ezeeediog 
beauty  of  style  and  fervor  of  argnmeni,  a  hodj 
of  reli^ous,  philosophical,  and  social  doetrioe, 
which  in  its  theological  affinities  is  moat  nkted. 
to  Swedenborg,  and  whose  hnmanitai7tfiQde&- 
cies  accord  with  the  teachings  of  ibb  modem 
sodalists.  Mr.  James  is,  however,  rather  a  theo- 
logian than  a  metephysician ;  the  abeohtenea 
of  the  Di^ne  Being,  and  the  divine  famnuiltj 
of  the  Saviour,  forming  the  starting  point  of  ^ 
his  speculations. 

JAMES,  JoHK  Akobix,  an  English  Gongrega- 
tional  clergyman  and  author,  bora  in  Blandford, 
June  6, 1785,  died  in  Birmingham,  Oct  1,1869. 
He  was  in  early  life  apprenticed  to  a  draper,  bat 
was  subsequently  placed  in  the  dissentlDg  eoDege 
at  Gosport  to  be  educated  for  the  minuiby.  In 
1804,  while  still  a  student  at  the  cc^ege,  he 
tomporarily  supplied  the  pulpit  of  Oarr^s  ke 
chapel,  Birmingham,  then  vacant,  vith  sad 
satisfaction  to  the  congregation,  that  be  vks 
unanimously  requested  to  become  their  pastor. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  year  he  finiehed  his  edo- 
cation,  and  returning  to  Birmfaigham  vis  is 
May,  1805,  ordained  to  the  office  of  pastor  onr 
the  congregation,  a  position  which  he  oocopied 
unintorruptedly  until  the  dose  of  his  lifSe.  li 
a  few  years  the  congregation,  which  at  thetino 
of  his  ordination  had  numbered  lees  thanSOO, 
was  increased  to  several  thousands;  and  in  tl» 
course  of  his  long  ministry  it  became  ooe  of  the 
most  flourishing  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
50th  anniversary  of  his  ordination  ¥tf  cde- 
brated  by  a  remarkable  Jubilee.  As  aj^ 
and  voluminous  author  Mr.  James  was  viddy 
known  among  the  evangelical  Protestant  de- 
nominations in  England  and  America.  Soon 
after  he  was  ordained  he  issued  the^SasdsT 
School  Teacher's  Guide,"  of  which  the  l7th  efr 
tion  appeared  in  1845 ;  and  almost  to  the  doss 
of  his  life  volumes,  tracts,  addresses,  and  so- 
mons  followed  each  other  in  rapid  soocessioa 
A  series  of  his  woi^s,  including  **Tbe  Anxkns 
Inquirer,"  "The  Church  Member's  GnMe," 
"The  Christian  Father's  Present  to  his  Chil- 
dren," and  "The  Christian  Professor  addressej 
in  a  Series  of  Counsela,"  have  been  eirenlated 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies,  and  trsB- 
lated  into  10  or  12  langnages.  Among  hisB^' 
merous  other  writings  may  be  mentioned  **1^ 
Course  of  Faith,"  "Christian  Hope."  "The 
Family  Monitor,"  "The  Church  In 
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&o.  He  poesessed  the  love  and  respect  of  per- 
sons of  all  denominations,  and  his  faneral  was 
said  to  have  been  the  larffeet  ever  known  in 
Birmingham.— See  "John  Angell  James:  a  Re- 
view of  his  History,  Character,  Eloqnenoe,  and 
Literary  Labors,"  by  John  Campbell,  DJD, 
(870.,  London,  1860). 

JAMES,  BoBBBT,  an  English  phyncian,  bom 
in  Kinverston,  Staflfbrdshire,  in  1708,  died  in 
1776.  He  was  edncated  at  St  John^s  college. 
Ostford,  snbseqaently  studied  medicine,  ana 
after  practising  in  Sheffield,  Lichfield,  and  Bir- 
mingham,  removed  to  London,  where  he  prob- 
ably passed  the  remainder  of^  his  life.  He  is 
principally  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  fever 
powder,  called  "James's  powder,"  which,  not- 
withstanding the  opposi1i<ni  of  the  fiicolty,  came 
into  nearlv  nniversal  lise,  and  was  a  sooroe  of 
great  profit  to  himself  and  his  family.  He  is 
the  author  of  "  A  Medicinal  Dictionary"  (8  vols. 
foL  London,  1748-6),  in  the  preparation  of 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Samnel  Johnson ; 
of  a  postiiamoas  publication  entitled  "Vindica- 
tion of  the  Fever  Powder;"  and  of  treatises  on 
the  practice  of  physic,  canine  madness,  Ac  The 
preparation  of  his  powder  was  kept  secret  for 
many  years,  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  composed 
of  oxide  of  antimony  and  phosphate  of  Ihne^  and 
is  called  antimonial  powder. 

JAMES,  Sacit.  L  Sumamed  the  Elder,  son 
of  the  fisherman  Zebedee  and  Salome,  brother  of 
the  evangelist  John,  one  of  the  12  aposties,<died 
about  A.  D.  44.  With  his  brother  John,  he 
followed  his  father's  occupation,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  Jesus,  and  to  have 
recognized  him  as  the  Messiah,  some  time  before 
their  call  to  attend  him  constantiy.  It  was 
probably  their  zeal  and  boldness  that  gained 
them  the  appellation  of  Boanerges,  or  sons  of 
thunder.  They  witnessed  the  transfiffuration, 
the  restoration  to  life  of  Jairus's  daughter,  the 
agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  the 
ascension.  James  preached  as  an  aposUe  chiefly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  Under  Herod 
Agrippa  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  the  sword, 
and,  according  to  Olement  of  Alexandria^  his 
accuser  was  so  much  affected  by  the  bolaness 
of  his  confession  of  &ith  that  he  at  once  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Christian,  and  was  beheaded 
immediately  after  him.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  he  went  to  Spun,  of  which  country  he  is 
the  patron  saint,  and  St  Jago  di  Oompostella 
claims  the  possession  of  his  bones.  The  Gospel 
of  St.  James  which  was  discovered  on  a  moun- 
tain in  Granada,  written  upon  lead,  in  1696, 
was  declared  by  Pope  Innocent  XI.  in  1683 
to  be  spurious.  H.  Sumamed  the  LessL  son  of 
Oleophas  (or  Alpheus)  and  Mary,  a  sister  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  one  of  the  18  apostles,  died 
about  A.  D.  63.  He  was  the  couan  of  Jesus,  and 
-was  sometimes  called  his  brother.  The  son  of 
Alpheus  and  the  brother  of  the  Lord  are  sup- 
posed by  some  critics  to  be  two  persons,  and 
Neander  pronounces  the  question  the  most  diffi- 
cult in  the  apostolic  history.  According  to  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  he  was  a  priest  and  a  Naca- 


rite  before  he  was  an  apostle.  After  the  ascen- 
sion he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
there,  in  the  iirst  apostolic  council,  he  spoke 
agidnst  those  who  wished  to  make  the  law  of 
Moses  binding  upon  Ohristians.  The  proffress 
of  Christianity  under  him  alarmed  the  tfews, 
and  Ananus,  a  son  of  the  high  priest  Annus, 
undertook  and  accomplished  his  death.  The 
iq>ocryphal  "  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews" 
states  tnat  he  was  first  precipitated  fi*om  a  pin- 
nacle of  the  temple,  and  afterward  stoned.  He 
was  noted  for  the  purity  and  holiness  of  his 
life,  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  Jews. 
— ^The  Epistlb  of  James,  one  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  canon,  has  been  ascribed  to 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  to  a  pseudovJames  who 
assumed  the  name  to  gain  authority,  to  James 
the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  to  James  the  orother  of 
the  Lord.  It  is  most  commonly  attributed  to  the 
last,  with  whom  the  son  of  Alpheus  is  reg(u*ded 
by  most  critics  as  identical.  It  was  probably 
written  Just  befbre  the  martvrdom  of  the  apostle 
(63),  and  was  addressed  to  the  Je^rish  Christians 
of  Asia  Minor.  In  his  doctrine,  James  lays  the 
greatest  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  works,  in 
distinction  from  Paul  and  John,  respectivelv  the 
preachers  of  faith  and  of  love.  The  style  of 
the  epistle  is  hi^ly  eloquent  and  poetical. 

JAMES  CITY,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  York  river,  S.  by  James  river,  and  W. 
by  the  Chickahominy ;  area,  184  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1860,  4.030,  of  whom  1.868  were  slaves.  It 
has  a  rolling  surface,  well  timbered  with  oak 
and  pine.  The  productions  in  1860  were  103,- 
480  bushels  of  Indian  com,  36,476  of  wheat, 
33,040  of  oats,  and  17,786  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
were  3  grist  mills,  9  churches,  and  166  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Williamsburg. 

JAMES  RIVER,  the  largest  stream  which 
has  its  whole  course  in  the  state  of  Virginia. 
It  is  formed  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  onrthe 
border  of  Alleghany  and  Botetourt  cos.,  by  the 
union  of  Jackson  and  Cowpasture  rivers,  and 
thence  flows  S.  E.  and  E.  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  at 
the  foot  of  which  it  receives  Cal^astnre  river 
on  the  left  Breaking  through  the  Blue  Ridge 
about  16  m.  N.  from  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  it  re- 
sumes its  S.  £.  course  to  Lynchburg,  near  which 
town  it  bends  sharply  to  the  N.  E.  On  reach- 
ing the  boundary  between  Albemarle  and  Buck- 
ingham COS..  it  takes  an  E.  S.  E.  direction,  which 
it  retains  with  littie  variation  until  it  reaches 
Richmond^  where  it  turns  nearly  S.  It  is  here 
obstructed  by  rapids,  and  embraces  a  number 
of  small  islands.  Near  the  S.  R  extremity  of 
Henrico  co.  it  again  takes  a  S.  E.  course,  after 
some  tortuous  deviations,  and  finally  flows  into 
the  S.  part  of  Chesapeake  bay,  through  a  broad 
estuary,  at  the  mouth  of  which  are  Hampton 
roads.  Willoughby  point  and  Old  Point  Com- 
fort are  on  either  side  of  its  embouchure.  •  The 
river  is  460  m.  long,  and  navigable  by  vessels 
of  180  tons  to  Richmond,  at  the  head  of  tide 
water,  160  m.  from  the  sea,  whence  the  James 
river  and  Kanawha  canal,  completed  beyond  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  designedeto  extend  to  Coving- 
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ton  on  Jaokwm^B  river,  paases  along  }t8  upper 
course.  The  principal  tribntaries  of  James 
river  are  the  Appomattox  on  the  right  and  the 
Ohickahominy  on  the  left.  The  most  important 
towns  on  its  banks  are  Richmond,  Lynohborg, 
Scottsville,  Manchester,  and  Buchanan. 

JAMESON,  Ahha,  a  British  anthoresB,  bom 
in  Dublin,  May  19, 1797.  Her  father,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, an  artist  of  merit,  and  of  reputation  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  centnir,  was  painter 
in  ordinary  to  the  princess  Charlotte,  and  from 
his  oonversation  aid  example  she  derived  her 
enthusiasm  for  art  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  its  technicalities.  At  the  age  of  27  she 
was  married  to  Mr.  Jameson,  a  barrister,  who 
soon  after  received  a  government  appointment 
in  Canada.  The  mamage  proved  unhappy,  and 
was  soon  practically  if  not  legally  dusoived. 
After  her  separation  from  her  husband,  she  made 
a  tour  through  France,  Italy,  and  Qermany,and 
in  1826  published  anonymously  her  **Diary  of  an 
Eunny^e,"  a  Work  recording  her  experiences  of 
travel  Its  genial  descriptions  and  criticisms, 
and  the  skilful  blending  of  these  with  a  thread 
of  romance,  made  the  book  popular,  and  many 
subsequent  editions  have  appeared.  Bhe  pub- 
lished in  1829  ''Loves  of  the  Poets'"  (2  vols. 
8vo.),  a  series  of  sketches  showing  the  influence 
which  women  have  exercised  on  poetic  minds ; 
in  1881,  "lives  of  Celebrated  Female  Sover- 
eigns'' (2  vols.  8vo.) ;  and  in  1832,  "Character- 
istics of  Women^  (2  vols.  8vo.),  containing  dis- 
quiations  on  the  female  characters  in  Bhake- 
speare's  plays^  an  important  contribution  to 
Shakespearean  literature.  Of  this  book,  as  of 
the  "Ix>ves  of  the  Poets^"  American  editions 
have  appeared.  Her  next  work.  "Beauties  of 
the  Court  of  Charles  II.,"  consisting  of  letter^ 
press  illustrations  of  engravings  from  copies  of 
the  original  pictures  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  made  by 
her  &Uier  at  the  desire  of  the  princess  Charlotte 
affords  an  example  of  a  judicious  and  graceful 
treatment  of  a  difficult  sut^ect,  and  is  as  widelv 
known  as  any  thing  she  has  written.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  *' Visits  and  Sketches  at  Home  and 
Abroad,"  a  collection  of  miscellanies,  including 
a  new  edition  of  her  "Diary  of  an  £nnuy^." 
She  subsequently  vinted  Canada  and  a  portion 
of  the  United  States,  recording  her  experiences 
in  "Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Binnbles  in 
Omada"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1888),  and  in  1840  pub- 
lished a  translation  entitled  ^Pictures  of  the 
Social  Life  of  Germany"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  as  repre- 
sented in  the  dramas  of  her  friend  the  princess 
Amalia  of  Saxony.  In  1840  the  series  of  works 
on  art,  by  the  publication  of  which  she  has 
gained  her  chief  literary  honors,  properly  com- 
mences with  a  translation  of  a  work  on  the  life 
and  genius  of  Bubens  by  I^.  Waagen.  It  was 
followed  by  a  "  Handbook  to  the  Public  Galler- 
ies of  Art  in  and  near  London"  (2  vols.  8vo., 
1842),  and  a  "Companion  to  the  Private  Gal- 
leries of  Art  in  London"  (8vo.,  1844),  both 
highly  commended  as  well  for  Uie  valuable  in- 
formation they  convey  as  for  the  attractive  style 
in  which  they  are  written.    In  1846  appeared 


her «' Memoirs  of  the  Eaily  Italian  Pmntera,  and 
ci  the  Progress  of  Puntii^  in  Italy  from  CSma- 
bue  to  Bassano"  (2  vols.  18mo.),  cont^ning  80 
biographies,  which  cover  a  period  of  abont  8 
centuries,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  nsefbl 
manuals  of  Italian  art  m  any  language.  A  new 
edition  containing  additional  biographies  and 
other  matter  appMred  in  London  in  1869.  Her 
next  publicatioiL  "  Memoirs  and  Essays  on  Art, 
literature,  and  Social  Morals"  (8vo.,  1846),  con- 
tains, among  other  misceUanies,  a  paper  on  the 
works  and  genius  of  Washington  Alkton.  A 
more  elabori^  work  than  any  of  the  preceding 
was  her  "Sacred  and  Legendary  Art "  (2  vols. 
Svo.,  1848),  which,  with  the  "Legends  of  the 
Monastic  Orders"  (1860),  and  ^  L^^ends  of  the 
Madonna"  (1862),  nad  empbyed  her  for  many 
years.  In  this  series  she  has  sought  to  trace 
the  progress  of  sacred  art  through  its  varioiis 
phases,  to  explain  the  symbolical  fonn  in  which 
the  ola  masters  were  accustomed  to  dothe  their 
ideas,  and  to  indicate  the  purity  and  beanl^  of 
their  conceptions.  The  numerous  akiUhl  etch- 
ings by  the  authoress  from  ori^nal  piotnies, 
illustrating  her  subject,  combine  to  render  the 
series  one  of  the  most  valuable  recent  oostribii- 
tions  to  the  history  of  art  Her  remaining  wofks 
are :  a  "  Commonplace  Book  of  Thonghte,  Mem- 
ories, Fancies,"  ice  (8vo.,  1864),  comprising  her 
desultory  reflections  on  many  subjecta,  reemed 
from  time  to  time ;  and  "  Sisters  of  Qisritj 
Abroad  and  at  Home"  (1866),  the  snbetaDoe  of 
a  lecture  delivered  before  a  female  andienoe  ia 
Feb.  1866.  A  new  work  on  art,  in  continnatiaD 
of  the  series  above  mentioned,  is  annovmoed 
(1860)  under  the  following 'titie:  "TheScr^ 
tnral  and  Legendary  History  of  our  Lend  snd 
his  Precursor,  John  the  Baptist,  with  the  T^ 
cal  Characters  and  Subjects  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  illustrated  in  the  Fine  Arts.*^ 

JAMESON,  BoBBRT,  a  Scottiah  natmliat, 
born  in  Leitb,  July  11^  1774,  died  April  17, 
1864.  He  studied  medicine  in  thenmwai^ 
of  Edinburgh,  and,  after  some  mineralogic^ 
explorations  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  wont 
in  1800  to  Freiberg,  and  became  a  popO  of 
Werner,  themineralo^t,  whose  gedk^^ical  dog- 
mas he  adopted  with  enthusiasm.  Betoming  to 
Edinburgh  in  1804,  he  was  soon  after  appoint- 
ed professor  of  natural  histoir  in  the  nmveraty 
of  that  city,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his 
death,  a  period  of  nearly  60  years.  For  many 
years  he  was  an  active  advocate  of  the  Wemerian 
theory  in  opposition  to  that  ci  Hntton,  haL 
finally  adopted  and  taught  the  latter.  His  pub- 
lications are  purely  of  a  sdentific  charaeter,  and 
include  manuals  of  instruction,  and  many  ocb- 
tributions  to  scientific  journals.  His  most  daho- 
rate  works  are  his  "System  of  Mineralogy^  (S 
vols.  8vo.,  1804-'8),  and  "  External  Charaeten 
of  Minerals''  (1806).  In  1819  he  esUblished 
the  "Edinburgh  PhUosophical  Journal,**  of 
which  for  many  years  he  was  the  sofe  e£tar. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  the  artides  on  "  Ge- 
ology," "Mineralogy,"  and  " Organic Bemains" 
intbe^EncydopiediaBritaDnica."  . 
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JAMESONE,  GsoBGB,  a  Scottish  portrait 
painter,  bom  in  Aberdeen  in  1586,  aied  in 
£dinbiirgh  in  1644.  He  was  a  fellow  pupil  with 
Vandyke  in  the  studio  of  Rubens,  and  has  been 
called  bj  Walpole  ''the  Vandyke  of  Scotland," 
from  his  resemblance  to  the  style  of  that  mas« 
ter.  Little  is  known  of  his  career,  save  that  it 
was  a  prosperous  one.  His  pictures  are  found 
in  many  old  fieunily  mansions  in  Scotland,  and 
among  his  sitters  was  Charles  I.  on  the  occasion 
of  his  yisit  to  Edinburgh  in  1688.  He  occasion- 
ally painted  history  and  landscape,  and  is  said 
to  haye  Ulununated  a  manuscript  of  200  pages 
iUustratinff  the  life  of  Ohrist 

JAMESTOWN,  the  first  Enj^lish  settlement 
in  the  United  States,  situated  within  the  present 
limits  of  James  City  co.,  Va.,  on  a  point  of  land 
projecting  from  the  N.  bank  of  James  riyer,  82 
m.  aboye  its  mouth.  The  encroachments  of 
the  riyer  are  ffradually  conyerting  the  promon- 
tory into  an  island;  the  site  of  the  settlement  is 
already  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  marsh, 
and  a  portion  of  it  has  been  entirely  swept 
away.  Two  or  three  old  houses,  a  ruined  church, 
and  the  remains  of  a  fort  are  now  the  only 
relics  of  the  ancient  town.  Jamestown  was 
founded  in  1607  by  105  colonists  sent  out  by  the 
London  company  under  command  of  Chnsto- 
pher  Kewport.  Capt  John  Smith  and  Bar- 
tholomew £^osnold  were  prominent  members  of 
the  expedition.  Their  fleet,  consisting  of  8  yes- 
sels,  entered  the  Chesapeake,  April  26,  and  sail-' 
ing  up  tiie  James  riyer,  which  they  named  in 
honor  of  the  reigning  king  of  England,  anchored 
off  a  beautiful  promontory,  where  in  May  they 
began  to  build  a  town.  During  the  first  season 
of  their  arriyal  Uie  colony  was  exposed  to  ex- 
treme want  and  danger,  and  it  was  only  sayed 
from  speedy  destruction  by  the  energy  of  Capt. 
Smith,  and  the  good  offices  of  Pocahontas.  Tlie 
first  colonial  assembly  oyer  conyened  in  Amer- 
ica was  held  at  Jamestown,  June  29, 1619.  Na- 
thaniel Bacon,  during  the  rebellion  which  took 
its  name  from  him,  in  16T6,  burned  the  town  to 
the  ground. 

JAMI,  or  DjAia  (Abdjebbawman  ben  Ah- 
HBi>),  a  rersian  poet,  bom  in  A.  D.  1414^  died 
in  1492.  He  deriyed  his  surname  Jami  from 
tbe  place  of  his  birth  in  Ehorasaan.  After  ex- 
celling in  other  studies,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  mystical  doctrines  of  the  Soofees  under  the 
celebrated  sheik  Saad-Eddin  of  Cashcar,  and 
with  so  great  success  that  he  was  judged  worthy 
to  succeed  that  master  in  his  schooL  His  elo- 
qnence,  amiable  character,  and  the  beauty  of 
his  poems,  made  him  a  fietyorite  of  the  most 
illustrious  personages,  of  the  yizier  All  Shir,  the 
sultans  Abu  Said  and  Hossein  Mirza,  and  also 
Mohammed  II.  and  Bajazet  II.  He  was  equally 
esteemed  by  the  common  people,  whom  he  in- 
structed beneath  the  portico  of  the  mosque  of 
Herat  in  the  principles  of  morals  and  religion. 
He  is  one  of  the  oest,  most  learned,  and  most 
Toluminous  of  the  Persian  poets,  and  composed 
about  50  works  in  prose  and  yerse,  in  Arabic 
andPerdan.    Among  the  more  important  oi 


them  are  *^  Tnsuf  and  Zuleika,'^  transUted  into 
English  by  Th.  Law  in  the  ''Asiatic  Miscella- 
nies,*' and  published  in  German  with  the  origi- 
nal text  by  jRosenzweig  (Vienna,  1824) ;  SeUetet 
ad  dMb  (the  ''  Golden  Chain''),  a  satirical 
poem  against  two  heretical  sects,  edited  by  F. 
Falconer  (London,  1848) ;  ''  Selman  and  Absal," 
edited  by  F.  Falconer  Q>>ndon,  1850) ; .  Eird 
namekhJeenderi  ("Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Alex- 
ander") ;  NUdb  tedjnii  al  lo^Aat,  translated  by 
F.  Gladwin  under  the  title  of  "Resemblances, 
Linear  and  Verbal"  (2d  ed.,  London,  1811); 
Behariitan  Qhe  "  Abode  of  Spring") ;  and  the 
prose  work  Nouahat  ul  in8  ("  Breath  of  Saints"), 
a  history  of  mysticism. 

JAMDSSON,  John,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  clergy- 
man and  author,  bom  in  Glasgow,  March  8, 
1759,  died  in  Edinburgh,  July  12,  1888.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Secession  mmister  settled  in 
Glasgow,  and  at  the  age  of  9  was  sent  to  the 
uniyersity  of  that  city  with  a  yiew  of  being 
trained  to  the  ministiy.  At  the  age  of  20  he 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  and  in  1781  was 
ordained  as  pastor  oyer  a  small  congregation  in 
For&r,  where  he  remained  for  16  years  on  a 
salary  of  £50.  In  the  interim  he  pubUshed 
'*Socinianism  Unmasked"  (1786X  ''The  Sor- 
rows of  Slayery,  a  Poem"  (1789),  "  Sermons  on 
the  Heart"  (2  yok.  8yo.,  l789-'90),  and  "A 
Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture  and 
of  the  Primitiye  Faith  concerning  the  Deity  of 
Christ"  (2  yols.  8yo.,  1794),  a  work  highly  com- 
mended for  its  scholarship,  and  in  which  the  ar- 
guments of  Priestiey  in  ius  ''  History  of  Early 
Opinions"  are  ably  combated.  In  1797  he  was 
settied  oyer  a  congregation  in  Edinburgh,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1802 
appeared  his  ''  Use  of  Sacred  History"  (2  yols. 
Syo.),  and  in  1808-'9  his  most  important  work, 
''Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage" (2  yols.  4to.)f  of  which  he  published  in 
1818  an  8yo.  abridgment,  followed  m  1825  bja 
supplement  to  the  large  edition  in  2  yols.  4to. 
It  eyinces  great  industry  and  erudition,  and,  al- 
though its  accuracy.has  been  questioned  in  some 
instances,  has  proyeid  inyaluable  to  the  students 
of  early  Scottish  literature.  Among  his  remain- 
ing works  are:  "Hermes  Scrthicus,  or  Radical 
Affinities  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  to 
the  Gothic"  (8yo.,  1814);  "Historical  Account 
of  the  Andent  Cnldees  of  lona"  (4to.,  1811); 
"  Grammar  of  Rhetoric  and  Polite  Literature" 
(12mo.,  1818);  editions  of  Barbour's  "Bruce," 
and  Harry  the  lOnstMl's  "Sir  William  Wal- 
lace ;"  beside  a  number  of  occasional  sermons, 
poems,  &c.  He  receiyed  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Princeton  college,  K.  J.,  and  during  the  last  5 
years  of  his  life  enjoyed  a  literary  pension  of 
£100. 

JANES,  Edmund  Stonxb,  D.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  and  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  born  in  Sheffield,  Berkshire  oo.,  Mass., 
April  27, 1807.  When  about  4  years  of  age  his 
parents  remoyed  to  Salisbury,  Conn.  From  1824 
to  1830  he  was  engaged  in  teaching.  During  8 
yean  of  this  period  hia  leisure  was  employed  ki 
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the  stady  of  the  law,  and  he  had  formed  an  en* 
sagement  to  enter  upon  practice  when  the  sud- 
den death  of  his  partner  interrupted  his  plan  and 
changed  his  purpose.  From  this  period  he  re- 
solved to  preach  the  gospel,  and  in  April,  1680, 
he  started  for  his  appointment  in  the  Philadel- 
phia conference.  After  6  years^  study  of  theology, 
and  while  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  the 
pastoral  work,  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine, 
thouffh  with  no  intention  of  becoming  a  practis- 
ing physician.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1882, 
and  elder  in  1884.  In  May,  1840,  he  was  elected 
finandal  secretary  of  the  American  Bible  society, 
and  continued  in  that  office  until  he  was  elected 
bishop  in  1844*  Bishop  Janes  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  laborious  members  of  the 
episcopal  college. 

JANESVILLE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
Bock  CO.,  Wis.,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  state,  sit- 
uated on  both  sides  of  Bock  river,  46  m.  S.  E. 
from  Madison ;  pop.  in  1860, 8,441 ;  in  1 867  (city 
and  township),  7,788 ;  in  1869,  about  12,000. 
It  is  built  partlv  on  a  bluff  100  feet  high,  and 
partly  on  a  level  space  at  its  foot,  extending  to 
the  river.  The  court  house  occupies  a  com- 
manding position  on  the  summit  of  the  bluff. 
An  active  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Milwaukee 
and  Mississippi  and  the  Chicago  and  north- 
western ndlroads,  which  intersect  at  this  point, 
and  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in 
manufactures,  Bock  river  affording  valuable 
water  power.  In  1867  the  city  contained  4  flour 
miBs,  2  saw  mills,  a  brewery,  8  carriage  factories, 
2  machine  shops,  a  planing  mill,  an  insurance 
company,  6  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$826,000,  2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspaper  of- 
fices, and  9  churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Oongrega- 
tional,  1  Episcopal,  4  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian, 
and  1  Boman  Catholic).  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
state  asylum  for  the  blind,  supported  by  legis- 
lative appropriations,  and  open  to  pupils  from 
Wisconsin  free  of  charge  except  for  clothing. 
This  institution  was  founded  in  1860,  and  in 
1868  had  18  pupils.  Janeeville  also  has  an 
academy  and  a  lemale  seminary.  In  1868  it 
had  16  school  houses  (8  of  which  were  of  brick, 
and  2  of  stone),  attended  by  6,807  pupils.  It 
was  founded  about  1886,  made  the  county  seat 
in  1889,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1868. 

JANIK,  Jules  Gabbeel,  a  French  critic  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  bom  of  Jewish  parents  at 
St  £tienne  in  Dec.  1804.  He  completed  his  clas- 
sical studies  at  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  mdire  distinguished  for  his 
wit  and  conversational  powers  than  for  high 
rank  in  his  classes.  He  then,  studied  law  and 
made  a  living  as  a  private  tutor;  but  he  soon 
became  one  of  the  oontributors  to  the  Figaro,  a 
sprightly  opposition  paper,  and  was  also  a  regular 
writer  for  the  royalist  Journal,  the  Qmtidienney 
until  the  accession  <^  the  Polignac  cabinet  in 
Aug.  1829.  A  few  weeks  later  he  became  a  reg- 
ular contributor  to  the  Jcwmal  des  dSibats  ;  and 
after  writing  a  few  political  and  miscellaneous 
articles,  he  took  charge  of  the  theatrical  no- 
tices, in  which  he  found  a  proper  field  for  the 
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dlspli^  of  his  peculiar  powers.  His  aitlcks  are 
less  criticisms  than  short  essays,  written  in  a 
colloauial  style  and*  sparkling  with  exaberant 
wit,  humor,  and  fancy.  His  contributiona  to 
the  Journal  des  debaU  have  not  monopolized 
his  pen.  Beside  numerous  prefisces^  introduc- 
tions, &c.,  and  articles  in  nearly  eveiV  Parisian 
periodical  which  has  existed  during  his  career 
as  a  journalist,  he  has  published  several  noveb, 
the  first  of  which,  L^dne  mort  et  la  femme  guU- 
lotinee  (\%%^\  has  gone  through  several  edi- 
tions. His  suraequent  writings  of  the  same  dan 
have  scarcely  been  so  well  received;  among 
them  are:  ZaM^dStitm (1880);  &maee(1881); 
Le  chemin  do  traoens  (1886);  Un  eaitir  jpour 
deuct  amaun  (1887) ;  La  religieute  de  Toulmuo 
(1860);  and  Xet^aftt09e^mp^fns«  (1861).  He 
has  prepared  an  abridgment  of  Kidksrdson'a 
"  Clarissa  Harlowe,'*  with  an  Enai  tttr  2a  «i» 
et  lee  ouoragee  de  Samuel  Rkhardeen  (2  vols. 
12mo.,  Paris,  1846).  Among  his  misceDaneona 
works,  exclusive  of  several  fllustirated  pnblicar 
tions,  historical  or  descriptive,  to  which  he  has 
done  litUe  more  than  lend  his  name,  are: 
Contee  fantaetiquee  et  eofUee  Utterairee  (1832); 
Contee  nouveaux  (1888) ;  Lee  eataeombee  (1889); 
Le  wyage  d*un  homme  Keureux  (1840);  La 
petite b&iiheur»{\^^)\  Leeeymphonieederkieer 
(1867),  with  drawings  by  Gavami ;  and  Baehd, 
et  la  UugHie,  a  biographical  and  critical  work 
upon  that  great  tragic  artist,  with  photographic 
Illustrations  (8vo.,  1869).  His  ffietoire  delaUt- 
terature  dramatique  en  France  (4  toIs.,  Parii, 
1861-6)  is  a  selection  of  his  weekly  y^itfetou, 
altered  and  remodelled  so  as  to  present  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  iVench  stage  and  dramalae 
artists  during  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  oentory. 

JANINA,  JoANNQTA,  or  Yaitcta,  capital  of 
an  eyalet  or  circle  of  Albania  of  the  same  name 
(pop.  400,000,  chiefly  Greeks),  in  European 
Turkey,  occupies  a  small  peninsula  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake  of  Janina,  in  lat  89''  47'  N^  long. 
21**  1'  £.,  80  m.  from  Lariasa;  pop.  about  12,000. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  metropolitan,  and  ooo- 
tains  7  churches,  14  mosques,  a  Gre^  ooQ^e^ 
a  library,  and  a  hospital.  The  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  various  manufactures.  The  a^oin- 
ing  country  yields  grain,  fruits,  wine,  and  tim- 
ber in  abundance,  is  rich  in  pasture  lands,  and 
affords  great  advanta^  for  the  raiang  of  cattk 
and  horses.  The  descriptions  given  by  receol 
travellers  of  the  site  of  Janina  and  its  lake  an- 
swer to  that  of  the  city  and  lake  of  Eurosa  men- 
tioned by  Procopius.  Justinian  built  a  fortres 
at  Eurosa,  probably  on  the  site  now  oocumed 
by  the  citadel  of  Janina.  In  the  later  x>eriod  cf 
the  Byzantine  empire  it  became  the  chief  d^ 
of  Greece  W.  of  Mt  Pindus. .  For  many  cen- 
turies the  territorv  of  Janina  was  a  field  of  cob- 
tention  between  the  Byzantine  Greeks  and  &b 
Widlachian  and  Slavic  settlers.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  11th  century  it  was  taken  by  the 
Normans,  who  defeated  Alexis  Comnenns  un- 
der its  walls.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  IM 
century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  oentoiy  Jamna 
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enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  nnmbeiv 
ing  nearly  40,000  inhabitants,  possessing  an  ex- 
tensive trad€^  and  a  large  annual  fair,  and  the 
Janiniotes  ranking  among  the  most  aooomplish- 
ed  and  indastrions  of  modem  Greeks.  But 
the  despotic  rule  of  AH  Pasha,  the  goremor  of 
the  oi^,  led  to  complications  with  Turkey  and 
other  governments.  In  1820,  when  no  longer 
able  to  defend  the  city,  he  oraered  it  to  be  set 
on  fire.  The  mosqnes,  palaces,  and  the  two  acad- 
emies for  which  Janina  was  celebrated,  were 
all  destroyed.  It  has  still  a  desolate  appear- 
ance, the  streets  being  narrow  and  crooked,  and 
the  bouses  mostly  of  mud ;  but  it  is  gradually 
recovering  from  its  misfortunes,  and  trade  is 
reviving.  Opposite  the  city  is  a  small  island 
with  a  fishing  vOlage  and  a  church  and  monas- 
tenr.-^The  lake  of  Janina  is  about  6  m.  in  length 
and  almost  8  in  its  greatest  breadth,  bounded 
on  the  H.  E.  by  the  Mitzikeli  mountains  (2,500 
feet  high),  and  on  the  S.  E.  by  a  rocky  moun- 
tain crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  Epirote  city, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  Do- 
dona.  The  N.  W.  part  of  the  lake  is  commonly 
called  the  lake  of  Lapsista,  and  the  8.  E.  that' of 
Janina.  The  middle  part,  however,  resembles 
more  a  marsh  than  a  lake,  and  is  traversed  by 
two  long  channels  which  connect  the  two  por- 
tions. The  waters  of  both  lakes  are  absorbed 
by  subterranean  channels ;  that  which  commu- 
nicates with  the  river  EalJama  (the  Thyamis  of 
the  ancient  Greeks)  is  in  the  lake  .of  Lapsista. 
The  lake  of  Janina  abounds  with  pike,  perch, 
carp,  tench,  eels,  and  other  fish.  Immense 
nnmbers  of  wild  fowl  breed  in  the  covert  of  the 
lofty  reeds  upon  its  shores. 

JANIZARIES,  a  body  of  Turkish  infantry 
now  extinct.  The  name  is  derived  from  y«ni»- 
keri,  or  yeni  and  nuhari,  ^  new  troops.*'  Ac- 
cording to  a  Turkish  historian,  they  were  first 
assembled  in  1829  by  Sultan  Orchan,  but  they 
were  not  regularly  organized  until  1862,  when 
Amurath  I.,  after  conquering  the  southern 
Slavic  kingdoms,  claimed  one  fifth  of  the  cap- 
tives, including  the  able-bodied  youth,  to  be 
converted  to  Islamism  and  educated  as  sol- 
diers. This  was  done  with  extraordinary  care, 
the  recruits  being  distributed  at  first  among 
the  peasantry  of  Asia  Minor,  that  they  mi^ht 
become  hardened  by  rural  life  and  familiar  with 
Mohammedanism.  The  result  was  that  they 
manifested  all  the  enthusiasm  of  proselytes; 
and  as  this  spirit  was  warmly  encouraged, 
and  as  privileges .  were  granted  them,  they 
soon  became  a  formidable  means  of  defence. 
They  were  divided  at  first  into  80,  afterward 
into  162,  and  finally  into  196  ortcu^  each  pum- 
berluff  in  Gonstantinople  nominally  100  men, 
and  elsewhere  200  or  800,  in  time  of  peace,  but 
500*  in  time  of  war.  Beside  the  ago,  or  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  whole  body  of  janizaries, 
there  were  6  officers  attached  to  each  orta^  the 
chief  being  called  the  orta-bashL  The  lowest 
officer  was  the  cook,  who,  however,  performed 
various  other  duties,  and  for  whom  the  sol- 
diers manifested  great  reverence.    They  never 


appeared  without  a  wooden  spoon  in  their  tur- 
bans, and  on  extraordinary  occasions  always  as- 
sembled around  their  soup  kettles;  their  revolts 
were  proclaimed  by  reversing  these  kettles,  and 
to  lose  one  of  them  in  battle  was  looked  upon 
as  a  disgrace  equivalent  to  the  lostf  of  its  colors 
by  a  regiment  in  other  armies.  Under  Solyman 
the  Magnificent  they  formed  the  best  disciplined 
and  boldest  force  in  Europe.  After  his  death, 
when  the  sultans  ceased  to  lead  tiieir  armies 
in  person,  the  institution  fell  into  decay.  It 
was  no  longer  recruited  exclnsively  from  young 
Ghristian  prisoners  of  war,  or  from  levies  on 
the  Slavic  provinces,  but  from  any  persons 
who  could  obtain  appointments  in  it  by  in- 
trigue, until  finally  it  consisted  in  a  great  meas- 
ure not  merely  of  menials  and  low  artisans, 
but  of  idle  vagabonds,  many  of  whom  followed 
no  military  exercises  and  were  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  trade  or  mechanical  and  other  occu- 
pations. Bi^  they  still  supplied  something  like 
an  organizanon  to  the  turbulent  mob  of  the 
Turkish  cities,  and  were  long  really  formidable 
to  society  and  government  itself.  They  muti- 
nied repeatedly  against  the  sultans,  and  in  some 
cases  even  deposed  them  or  put  them  to  death. 
They  frequently  pillaged  the  cities  which  it  was 
their  du^  to  guard.  In  1798  Selim  III.  at- 
tempted to  form  a  better  army  by  instituting 
the  nuam^jcuLid  or  disciplined  troops.  This 
caused  afeamd  revolt,  the  abdication  and  death 
of  Selun,  and  the  most  terrible  outrages  ever 
witnessed  in  Constanthiople  (Nov.  14,  1808). 
Mahmoud  II.  was  obliged  on  reaching  the 
throne  to  pardon  the  ianizaries;  but,  impressed 
by  the  ^danger  of  maintaining  such  troops,  he 
quietiy' matured  during  several  years  a  plan 
ror  ridding  himself  of  them,  mving  gained 
over  some  of  their  officers  and  the  Moham- 
medan priesthood  to  his  views,  he  resolved  to 
exterminate  them,  and  on  May  29,  1826.  pub- 
lished a  decree  ordering  that  150  Janizanes  of 
every  regiment  should  be  formed  into  a  regu- 
larly disciplined  militia.  This,  as  was  expected, 
led  to  a  revolt  TJune  14,  1826),  the  janizaries 
committing  hornble  excesses.  The  next  day 
they  assembled  and  reversed  their  kettles.  But 
the  nfufti  displaying  tiie  sacred  standard  of  Mo- 
hammed, all  the  better  class  of  the  population 
Joined  the  regular  troops.  Artillery  had  been 
ong  prepared  in  anticipation  of  this  event  and 
great  numbers  of  galiangis  or  sailors,  and  bat- 
tangu  or  imperial  private  guards,  were  also 
ready  for  attacking  the  janizaries.  *^  Burned 
alive  in  their  barracks,  cannonaded  in  the  At 
Meidan,  where  they  made  their  most  desperate 
defence,  massacred  singly  in  the  streets  during 
8  months,  the  remainder  were  condemned  to 
exile."  About  25,000  janizaries  were  thus  kill- 
ed, and  since  that  time  they  have  never  been  re- 
organized.—^ee  Macfarlane^s  "Gonstantinople 
in  1828,"  and  jPrJcw  hUtoriqus  de  la  destruction 
du  carps  desJantMarieSy  traauU  du  Turc  d'Ets^ad 
Eff&ndi,  by  M.  Gausan  de  Perceval  (Paris,  1888). 
JANSENIDS,  CoBNEUus^  aDutch  theologian, 
bom  at  Akoi  near  Le^am,  Oct.  28, 1585,  died 
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Hay  6, 16S8.  He  Btadied  theology  at  the  nni- 
retsitj  of  LouYiun,  wldoh  nnwayeiiiudT  adhered 
to  the  Augnstinian  system  of  Bi^jus  (oied  1689). 
though  76  proportions  of  it  had  been  condemned 
in  1667  by  the  see  of  Rome.  In  1617  he  became 
president  of  the  Poloheria  college  at  Lonvain, 
where  he  lectured  on  theology,  and  in  1680  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  the  university.  In  1686  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Ypres.  He  was  zealously  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  Augustine.  The  writings 
of  this  fikther  agdnst  the  Pelagians  he  read  80 
times,  the  other  writings  10  times.  like  Bijus 
he  adopted  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  grace  in 
its  strictest  sense,  and  was  therefore  opposed  to 
the  theoloeical  views  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  he 
prevented  from  lecturing  at  Louvain  on  philos- 
ophy. He  believed  that  the  Catholic  church 
of  Ms  times  had  in  this  and  in  other  points  de- 
parted from  the  doctrines  of  the  old  diuroh,  and 
therefore  in  1621  projected,  witl^  his  friend  the 
abbot  of  St.  Oyran,  me  plan  of  reformation, 
Janaenins  taking  the  doctrine  and  St.  Oyran  the 
constitution  and  the  religious  life  as  their  re- 
spective fields  of  labor.  Irish  clergymen  of  high 
standing  and  the  heads  of  the  Frendi  Oratorians 
favored  this  plan.  Jansenius  commenced  his 
work  on  the  aoctrine  of  Augustine  in  1627,  and 
had  hardlr  finished  it  when  he  died.  On  his 
deathbed  he  recommended  to  his  friends  its 
publication,  which  the  Jesuits  and  the  papal 
nuncio  at  Oologne,  anticipating  the  renewal  of 
a  violent  controversy,  strove  in  vain  to  prevent. 
It  appeared  (8  vols.  foL)  under  the  auspices  of 
the  university,  and  the  editorial  care  of  Liberus 
Froidmont  ana  Ealen,  in  1640,  with  the  titie  An- 
gtutinui,  seu  Doetrina  Auguitini  de  Eumana 
I^atura  SanitaU,  jEgHtuaine  et  Medicina^  adr 
venui  Pelagianas  et  McuiiUeMeB^  and  was  soon 
reprinted  at  Paris  (1641)  and  Rouen  (1648).  The 
work  sets  forth  the  Augnstinian  doctrine  of  irre- 
sistible grace  and  absolute  election  or  rejection, 
mostiy  in  the  very  words  of  Augustine ;  it  rejects 
the  use  of  reason  in  religious  questions,  designates 
philosophy  as  the  mother  of  all  heresy,  defends' 
Bi\]U8,  and  accuses  the  Jesuits  in  general,  and 
in  particular  Fonseca,  Less,  Molina,  and  others, 
of  semi-Pelagianism.  The  Jesuits  attadgsd  the 
work  as  repeating  the  condemned  propositions 
of  Bfdus,  and  Urban  Vni.  in  1642  condemned 
it  as  heretical  by  the  bull  In  eminent^  and 
placed  it  on  the  index. — ^The  name  JAifisENiars  is 
applied  to  those  Ohristians  who  consider  the 
opinions  of  Jansenius  as  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Oatholic  church,  notwithstanding  their  condem- 
nation by  all  the  popes  since  1642.  The  friends 
of  Jansenius  in  tne  Netherlands,  among  whom 
were  several  bishops  and  nearly  all  the  profes- 
sors of  the  universities,  submitted  after  some 
hesitation  to  the  bull  In  eminmti  in  1647.  A 
greater  resistance  was  made  in  iVance,  where 
the  abbot  of  St  Oyran,  Anthony  Amauld.  a 
learned  doctor  of  tiie  Sorbonne,  his  sister  An- 
gelica, the  abbess  of  the  Oisterdan  convent  of 
Port  Royal^  Pascal,  and  a  community  of  scholars 
who  lived  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  ancho- 
rets in  the  vidnity  of  Port  B<^al  des  CQ^ps 


(tnaeieundsPortSopaldsi  Ok<m^\  took  theSr 
stand  in  fitvor  of  Jansenius.  When  Innooeot 
X.  in  1668  denounced  6  propositions  in  the 
works  of  Jansenius  as  heretical,  a  majority  of 
the  Jansenists  denied  that  these  proposatioos 
had  been  understood  by  the  author  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  were  condemned.  AleTander 
YII.,  however,  in  1666  demanded  of  tiie  IVendi 
dergy  a  declaration,  by  which  th^  should  r^ect 
the  condemned  propoations  as  propositions  of 
Jansenius.  Louis  XiV.  lent  his  support  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  as  well  as  other  meaaores  of  the 
popes  against  Jansenism,  dedaring  atanatsoosl 
assembly  of  the  French  clergy  (1660)  that  ha 
regardea  it  as  his  religious  duty  to  exterminate 
Jansenism.  Olement  IX.  in  1668  endeavored 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  controvert  bv  a  decree 
(Pax  Clementina)^  which  demandea  merely  a 
rejection  of  the  6  propodtions,  witiiont  asoib- 
ing  them  to  Jansenius.  (La  paix  de  CUmad 
/Jr.,  Brussels,  1701.  The  autiior,  who  is  not 
named  on  the  titie  page,  was  QuesneLwho  died 
in  1719.)  But  aementAl.  and  Louis  XIV.  soon 
had  recourse  to  severer  measures;  many  Jan- 
senists fled  to  the  Netherlands,  and  Port  Boyd 
was  destroyed  in  1709.  The  controversy  had 
broken  out  with  new  violence  on  the  pnblicatkm 
of  QuesneFs  celebrated  work  on  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment (Le  Niouveau  Tettament  en  I^nfais,  auc 
des  r^/lexians  morala).  Olement  XT.,  by  the 
constitution  Unigenitae  (1718),  condemned  101 
propodtions  of  this  book  as  heretical,  dangeiroas, 
or  offendve  to  pious  ears.  A  large  portion  of 
the  French  dergy  and  people,  with  the  ardi- 
bishop  of  Paris,  the  cardind  de  Kodllee^  at  their 
head,  nublidv  resisted  the  constitation,  and  were 
theretore  called  Anticonstitutionists.  A  p«^ 
decree  of  Sept  3,  1718,  threatened  aD  who 
would  not  unconditionally  submit  with  excom- 
munication. Many,  and  among  them  Oaxdind 
Nodlles,  yielded,  but  4  bidiops  (those  of  JGre- 
poix,Montpdlier.  Boulogne,  and  Senez)ai^>eakd 
to  an  OBCumenical  council.  Those  who  sn^ained 
this  apped,  among  whom  were  many  opposed 
to  Jansenism,  were  called  AppeDanta  Ihe 
parliament  perseveringly  resisted  the  decrees 
against  Jansenism ;  the  borbonne  wavered,  and 
when  pressed  generally  submitted  to  the  papd 
decrees.  Some  of  the  mshops  eontinned  to  pa- 
tronise it,  and  the  generd  chapter  of  the  C&a- 
torians  resdved  in  1727  not  to  accept  the  bdl 
Unigenitns,  A  popular  saint,  Francis  of  Paria^ 
died  with  the  apped  in  his  hand  (1727),  and 
the  mirades  imd  wild  convuldona  whiclk  wen 
reported  to  have  taken  place  at  his  gra^e  made 
a  deep  impression  on  large  classes  of  the  people. 
But  when  the  oonstitution  by  an  act  of  royd 
sovereignty  had  been  enforced  as  a  law  of  the 
kingdom  (1780^  the  redstance  of  the  Janaenisti 
was  gradually  overcome,  and  the  OratoriiDi 
accepted  the  bull  in  1746.  New  difficdties 
arose  again  for  a  while  when  Beaumon^  ssdi- 
bidiop  of  Paris,  in  1762  ordered  the  sacnments 
to  be  refused  to  all  who  had  not  accepted  the 
oonstitution ;  but  findiy  peace  was  reetored  by 
means  of  a  nuld  pastord  letter  from  Bene&l 
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XIY.  in  1766.    The  Janaenisfc  varty  remdned 
very  strong  among  the  French  clergy,  and  most 
of  the  clerical  deputies  in  the  states-general  of 
1789  belonged  to  it    After  the  restoration  alscK 
it  found  many  advocates  among  the  dexgy  ana 
laity,  and  since  1864  has  had  an  or^n  in  the 
religions  press  (Tobservateur  Cathohqw).    In 
Italy  several  biuiops  who  were  in  &vor  of  the 
reforms  of  Leopold  II.  of  Tnscany  and  of  Na- 
poleon, as  Ricd,  bishop  of  Pistcja,  and  Oapeoe- 
Latro,  archbishop  of  Taranto,  were  regarded  as 
Jansenbts. — ^While    Jansenism    remained    in 
Prance  a  theological  school,  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent church  in  the  Netherlands.    In  1704 
Oodde,  the  vicar  apostolic  of  the  archbishoprio 
of  Utrecht,  was  deposed  by  the  pope  for  hold- 
ing Jansenistio  views,  bat  the  chapter  refused 
to  uJcnowledge  the  validity  of  this  depoation. 
In  i728  the  chapter  chose  an  archbishop  of 
Utrecht,  who  was  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
of  Babylon,  a  French  bishop  in  partibui^  who 
lived  as  a  fugitive  at  Amsterdam.    The  pope 
was  informed  of  the  election,  bat  answered  by  a 
condemnatory  brief.    The  archbishop  fmpealed 
from  the  condemnation  of  the  pope  to  the  next 
general  council,  a  step  which  has  since  been 
taken  byeach  of  his  sacoeesors.    The  next  arch- 
bishopi  Barchman  Wuytiers,  received  letters  of 
communion  from  many  bishops,  more  than  100 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
ohuroh  of  Utrecht     After  the  death  of  the 
bishop    of  Babylon,    Archbishop   Meindaarts 
(elected  in  1789)  restored  the  suffragan  see  of 
Haarlem  in  1742,  and  that  of  Deventer  in  1768, 
in  order  to  secure  a  succession  of  prelates.    The 
last  public  step  taken  by  the  bishops  of  the 
Jansenist  church  was  a  loint  protest  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  in  186*6. 
The  Jansenist  church  numbers  at  present  about 
4^000,   with  a  theobgical  institution  at  Am- 
ersfoort — See  Leydecker,  ffUtoria  JoMmitmi 
(Utrecht,  1696) ;  Luccheslni,  EUtaria  Polemica 
Janseniami  (8  vols.,  Rome,  1711);  Tregelles, 
^*'  The  Jansenists*'  (London,  1861) ;  the  Bev.  J. 
M.  Keale,  "  History  of  the  so-called  Jansenist 
Ohnrch  of  Holland^'  (Oxford,  1868). 

JANSSENS,  Abbaham,  a  Flemish  painter, 
bom  in  Antwerp  in  1669,  died  about  1631.  He 
ei^oyed  the  highest  reputation  in  Antwerp  until 
Rabens  establkhed  himself  there  after  his  resi- 
dence in  Italy.  In  vigor  of  coloring  he  is  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  Rubens. 

JANUARIUS,  Saint,  a  Christian  martyr, 
patron  saint  of  if aples,  Wn  in  Naples,  or  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  in  Benevento,  April 
21,  272,  put  to  death  at  Pozzuoli,  Sept  19,  806. 
He  was  made  bishop  of  Benevento  about  808, 
the  year  in  which  the  persecution  under  Diocle- 
tian began.  Having  ventured  to  visit  some 
Christians  who  had  been  cast  into  prison  for 
their  faith,  he  was  brought  before  the  governor 
Tinaotheus  at  Nola,  and  afterward  with  otiier 

frisoners  made  to  accompany  that  officer  to 
'ozzuoli,  walking  in  chains  before  hb  chariot 
Here,  says  the  tradition,  Januarius  and*  6  others 
were  given  up  to  wild  beasts ;  but,  tiie  animals 


reftidng  to  harm  them,  they  were  condemned 
to  t%  beheaded.  The  relics  of  Januarius  were 
removed  about  400  to  Naples,  where  his  body 
is  supposed  to  be  still  preserved  in  a  chapel  of 
the  cathedraL  Two  vials  containing  a  hard 
substance  believed  to  be  the  blood  of  the  saint, 
and  a  glass  case  enclosing  his  head,  are  kept  in 
anoth^  chapel  and  exposed  to  public  view  on 
certain  festivals ;  and  when  the  head  is  brought 
near  the  vials  the  blood  is  seen  to  become  liquid, 
to  bubble,  rise  in  the  botties,  and  fall  agam — 
the  alleged  miracle  lasting  sometimes  8  dajs. 
On  such  occasions  popular  enthusiasm  is  raised 
to  its  height  The  occurence  usually  takes 
place  on  the  feast  of  St  Januarius,  Sept  19,  on 
that  of  the  translation  of  his  relics  in  May,  and 
on  the  anniversary  of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  extinguished  by 
his  invocation,  Dec.  20,  1681 ;  but  it  is  also 
observed  at  other  times.  The  nature  of  this 
phenomenon  has  been  investigated  by  sdentifio 
men  of  various  creeds  and  nations,  and  several 
hypotheses  more  or  less  plausible  have  been 
suggested  to  account  for  it  Roman  Catholics 
regard  it  as  a  well  attested  mirade.  It  was 
mentioned  by  Pope  lius  U.  in  1460. 

JANUARY,  the  first  montii  in  our  present 
calendar,  added  with  February  to  the  previous 
10  months  of  the  year  by  Numa.  It  was  named 
from  the  double>faced  god  Janus,  to  whom  its 
first  day,  which  looks  back  upon  the  year  past 
and  forward  upon  that  to  come,  was  sacred.  It 
was  not  uniformly  the  banning  of  the  year 
among  the  Latin  Ohristian  nations  till  the  18th 
century,  the  year  being  in  several  countries 
reckoned  from  March  1,  or  other  dates. 

JANUS  AND  JANA,  two  divinities  honored 
by  the  ancient  Romans.  Their  names  are  onl^ 
corruptions  or  abbreviations  of  Dianns  and  Di- 
ana. They  were  generally  considered  identical 
with  the  sun  and  moon.  Janus  predded  over 
the  beginning  of  every  thing,  and  was  therefore 
invok^  on  every  occasion  before  all  other  dei- 
ties. He  opened  the  year  and  the  seasons;  he 
was  the  janitor  of  heaven,  and  on  earth  the 
guardian  god  of  gates  and  doors ;  in  time  of  war 
he  went  out  to  battii  with  the  armies  of  Rom& 
and  fdded  them  against  the  foe,  while  in  time  of 
peace  he  abode  in  his  temple,  and  watched  over 
the  safety  of  the  city.  At  the  dawn  of  every 
day  the  people  addressed  their  supplications  to 
him,  ana  on  the  first  day  of  every  year  sacrifices 
of  cakes,  barley,  incense,  and  wine  were  offered 
in  his  honor  on  12  altars.  The  worshipof  Janus 
IS  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Kome  by 
Romulus.  Numa  called  the  first  month  of  the 
Roman  year  after  him,  and  dedicated  a  covered 
passage  near  the  Forum  to  him.  This  passage, 
frequentiy  termed  a  temple  in  later  times,  con* 
tained  a  statue  of  the  god,  and  had  two  en- 
trances, which  were  always  kept  open  in  time 
of  war,  and  dosed  in  time  of  peace.  During 
the  existence  of  the  republic  the  temple  was 
closed  only  once,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  241  B.  0.  Janus  was  sometimes  repre- 
sented with  two,  and  sometimes  with  foor  fi£oes. 
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and  was  often  styled  Bifiron»  and  Quadriflrom. 
He  was  frequentlj  represented  in  vorks  of  art 
with  a  Stan  or  sceptre  in  his  rig^t  hand,  and 
with  a  key  in  his  left. 

JAPAN  (Chinese  Shi^penrhu^  or  as  Maroo 
Polo  wrote  it,  Zipan-gUy  sunrise  kingdom),  call- 
ed by  the  natives  Niphon,  or  Nipon.  which  is 
the  specific  name  of  the  larsest  memoer  of  the 
ffroup,  is  a  body  of  islands,  forming  an  empire, 
fying  off  the  coast  of  Asia,  between  lat.  81°  ana 
49"*  K.  and  long.  129''  and  150''£.  It  is  bounded 
K.  by  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  £.  by  the  Pacific  ocean, 
S.  by  the  China  sea,  and  W.  by  the  sea  of  Japan. 
It  is  distant  420  m.  from  China,  270  from  Sjun- 
tchatka,  and  5.000  from  California.  The  princi- 
pal islands  oi  the  group  are  Niphon,  Kinsiu, 
and  Sikokfl  Niphon  is  «ne  of  the  largest  islands 
of  the  globe,  its  length  being  900  m.,  and  its 
average  breadth  more  than  100  m. ;  its  area  is 
about  100,000  sq.  m.  Kiusiu  has  an  area  of 
about  16,000  sq.  m.  Sikokf  contains  about  10,000 
sq.  m.  These  last  two  islands  lie  S.  and  S.  W. 
from  Niphon,  from  which  they  are  separated  by 
narrow  straits;  Bungo  channel,  about  80  m. 
wide,  divides  them  from  each  other.  Kiphon, 
Kiusiu,  and  Sikokf  and  numerous  small  isl- 
ands in  their  immediate  vicinity,  constitute 
Japan  proper.  North  of  Niphon,  and  separated 
from  it  by  the  straits  of  Saogar,  lies  the  island 
of  Yesso  or  Jesso,  which  has  been  conquered 
and  colonized  by  the  Japanese ;  its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  80,000  sq.  m.  Still  further  N.  is  the 
island  of  Saghalien,  the  6.  part  of  which,  to- 

fither  with  the  8  southernmost  islands  of  the 
oorile  chain,  belong  also  to  Jaoan.  The  en- 
tire number  of  the  Japanese  islands  is  computed 
at  1,000,  and  the  whole  area  of  the  empire  at 
170,000  sq.  m.  Japan  is  divided  by  the  native 
geographers  into  8  grand  divisions,  viz. :  Goky- 
nay,  Tokaydo,  Tosando,  Fukurokudo,  Sanindo, 
Banyodo,  Nankaydo,  and  Saykaydo«  These 
are  subdivided  into  68  provinces  or  principali- 
ties, and  these  again  into  622  districts.  The 
most  noted  cities  of  Japan  are  Yeddo,  the  politi- 
cal capital,  Miako,  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  and 
Osaka,  in  Niphon ;  Nagasaki,  Saga,  Kokura, 
and  Taakanabe,  in  Kiusiu;  Simoda,  Kotsi,  Ta- 
kamatsu,  and  Matsugam%  in  Sikokf;  Hakodadi 
and  Matsmai,  in  Yesso.  The  population  is  un- 
known to  foreigners,  for  though  censuses  are 
frequently  taken  the  result  is  kept  secret ;  but  it 
is  believed  by  competent  observers  to  be  very 
dense.  If  the  average  to  the  square  mile  be  as 
great  as  that  of  the  neighboring  empire  of  China, 
me  Japanese  population  cannot  be  far  from  40,- 
000,000.  The  people  are  all  of  one  race,  and 
belong  to  the  Mongolian  division  of  mankind. — 
The  coasts  of  Japan  are  much  broken  by  bays 
and  inlets,  and  are  extremely  difficult  of  access, 
not  only  from  the  multitude  of  rocks  and  islands 
that  surround  them,  but  from  the  prevalence  of 
gales  and  fogs.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but 
none  are  large ;  they  are  mostly  mountain  tor- 
rents, with  short  and  rapid  courses.  The  prin- 
cipal streams  are  the  x  edegawa,  which  is  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Cits,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of 


Osaka;  the  Kisogawa,  which  falls  into  tl»gn]f 
of  Izeh;  the  Teuriogawa,  which  is  flie  outlet 
of  Lake  Suwa ;  the  Kamanafi,  which  flows  into 
the  bay  of  Taga;  and  the  Aragawa,  whid 
flows  into  the  bay  of  Yeddo.   The  chief  lake  is 
that  of  Oits.  situated  in  the  province  ofOoml; 
it  is  72  m.  lonff,  and  22  in  its  peatest  vidtL 
The  Japanese  islands  are  moantamoQs,  bat  little 
is  known  of  the  direction  or  nstnre  of  the 
ranges.    The  highest  peak  is  Fnsiyama,  stoI- 
cano  in  the  island  of  Kiphon,  westward  firof& 
the  bay  of  Yeddo ;  its  summit  is  coTered  l^t 
perpetual  snow,  and  it  must  therefore  be  atleait 
12,000  feet  above  the  sea.    The  whole  groop 
of  islands  seems  to  be  volcanic  in  its  formatto^ 
but  too  little  is  yet  known  of  its  nataral  fea- 
tures to  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  of  its 
geological  character.    Earthquakes  are  so  fre- 
quent that  the  natives  commonly  pay  little  re- 
gard to  them.    Though  there  are  some  large 
plains,  the  surface  of  the  coantry  is  in  geoenl 
very  much  broken  by  hills  and  valleji  Hie 
soil  is  fertil^  and  is  almost  everywhere  ^ 
vated,  agriculture  being  greatly  promoted  b;t 
law  which  provides  that  land  remaining  mai 
for  more  than  a  year  shall  become  forfeited  to 
the  public.    The  rugged  mountain  sides,  wliere 
the  plough  cannot  be  used,  are  often  boiu 
up  in  terraces,  and  tilled  by  hand..  Balss 
abundant,  especially  in  spring  and  summer,  ffld 
this  copious  irrigation  is  a  main  canse  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.    The  heat  of  ronuner  ii 
very  great,  the  mercury  rising  in  Jnly  and 
August  to  100*.    In  winter  the  cold  is  sooe- 
times  severe,  even  in  the  southern  part,  whm 
the  mercury  falls  much  below  tne  frceaia 
point.    The  weather  is  subject  to  great  m 
sudden  changes,  and  violent  storms  with  tbm- 
der  and  lightning  are  very  common.— Japa 
produces  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  quickalTer, 
coal,  sulphur,  and  salt   m  great  abmidsoee. 
Tin  and  iron  are  found,  but  not  so  plentiful 
as  the  other  minerals.     Gold  is  obtained  ja 
many  parts,  both  from  the  ore  and  from  wis- 
ing tiie  earth  or  the  sands  of  the  rivem  Bil^tr 
is  also  abundant^  but  both  gold  aod  sOrer  m 
less  plentiM  than  they  were  a  few  centones 
ago.    THe  mines  have  become  less  prodactiTi 
and  the  precious  metals  scarcer,  probablr  s 
consequence  of  the  immense  exportation.  B^ 
said  that  from  1640  to  1740  not  less  thanfS'.t 
000,000  worth  was  exported  in  specie.   Copper 
is  extremely  abundant  in  all  parts  of  JspflA?^ 
much  of  it  IS  of  the  best  quality.    Iron  is  ^ 
only  in  8  provinces,  and  from  its  compar^ 
scarcity  is  of  the  same  value  with  copper,  i* 
tin  of  Japan  is  so  fine  and  white  as  almo^  -^ 
equal  silver;  but  as  the  Japanese  attach lir»3 
value  to  it,  it  is  not  mined  to  any  great  tt0- 
Sulphur  is  found  in  some  places  in  snch  ^ 
titles  that  it  may  be  dug  up  and  carried  cc  j 
easily  as  sand.    Coal  of  a  bituminous  tin4j*^ 
of  a  poor  quality,  is  duff  in  many  places,  fis^ 
extensively  used  as  fuel.     Among  the  pre«»f 
stones  are  agates,  carnelians,  and  J^Pf^^ 
great  beauty,  while  pearls,  fi^uenf     ' '"* 
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size,  are  fished  on  milny  parts  of  the  coast. — 
Japan  produces  most  of  the  trees  common  to 
temperate  regions.  The  fir  and  cedar  grow  to  im- 
mense size,  the  latter  sometimes  to  the  diameter 
of  18  feet  Of  the  oak,  two  species  have  heen 
ohserved  peculiar  to  the  country^  whose  acorns 
whep  hoiled  form  a  palatable  and  nutritions 
article  of  food.  The  mnlberrj  and  the  Tarnish 
tree  grow  vild.  The  nuts  of  the  latter  yield 
solid  oil  for  candles,  as  do  those  of  the  camphor 
tree,  which  lives  to  a  great  age,  and  attains  a 
great  size.  The  Dutch  traveller  Siehold  meas- 
ured one  in  1826,  the  trunk  of  which  was  50 
feet  in  circumference.  The  same  tree  had  been 
observed  by  the  traveller  Eftmpfer  in  1691, 
when  it  was  86  feet  in  circumference.  The 
people  cnt  the  root  and  stem  into  small  pieces, 
and  procure  the  camphor  by  decoction.  It  has 
long  formed  an  important  article  of  export. 
Chestnut  and  widnut  trees  are  foxmd,  and  or- 
anges, lemons,  figs,  plums,  cherries,  and  apri- 
cots are  among  the  fruits.  The  bamboo,  the 
box  tree^he  juniper,  and  the  ivy  are  also  pro- 
duced. The  camellia,  cultivated  in  several  hun- 
dred varieties,  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  a 
great  favorite  lK>th  for  the  beautv  of  its  leaves 
and  of  its  flowers.  The  food  of  the  people  con- 
sists chiefly  of  vegetables.  Rice^  wheat^  maize, 
barley,  and  buckwheat  are  raised  in  abund- 
ance, and  also  pumpkins,  watermelons,  onions, 
beets,  carrots,  turnips,  asparagus,  beans,  peas, 
sweet  ]>otatoes,  yams,  and  egg  plants  and  rad- 
ishes of  enormous  size.  Tobacco  is  also  culti- 
vated, of  a  very  mild  quality.  The  density  of 
the  population  of  Japan  and  the  nearly  univer- 
sal prevflienoe  of  careful  cultivation  of  the  soil 
render  the  existence  of  wild  animals  of  the 
larger  species  almost  an  impossibility.  Among 
the  mountains  are  bears,  wild  boars,  deer,  fox- 
es, and  hares.  Neither  are  tame  animals  nu- 
merous, as  their  flesh  is  little  used  for  food. 
The  native  horses  are  amall,  active,  and  hardy. 
Oxen  and  cows  are  employed  in  ploughing  and 
in  carrying  burdens.  .  Dogs  are  numerous,  and 
there  is  a  small  highly  prized  species  of  spaniel, 
from  which  it  is  supposed  was  derived  the 
English  variety  known  by  the  name  of  King 
Oharles. — ^The  Japanese  are  of  middling  size, 
and  generally  of  a  yellow  color,  though  some 
are  brown  and  others  nearly  white.  Their 
eyes  are  small,  oblong,  and  deeply  sunk  in  the 
head.  Their  noses  are  short  and  thick,  and 
their  hair  thick,  black,  and  glossy.  The  people 
of  rank  have  generally  fair  complexions,  and 
ladies  who  are  not  exposed  to  the  sun  have 
sometimes  perfectly  white  skins  and  blooming 
cheeks.  The  men  ^re  vigorous  and  active,  and 
the  women  well  formed  and  graceful,  while 
both  sexes  exhibit  a  higher  degree  of  intelli- 
gence than  is  common  among  Asiatic  nations. 
In  character  they  are  lively  and  volatile,  quick 
of  apprehension,  daring,  adventurous,  frank, 
liberal,  and  hospitable.  They  are  peculiarly 
fond  of  military  life,  and  make  excellent  soldiers 
and  sailors.  They  learn  rapidly,  and  show 
great  eagerness  and  much  aptitude  for  the  ao- 
voi*  ix.-^6 


quisition  of  the  highest  branches  of  European 
knowledge.  Though  industrious,  they  are  em- 
inently a  social  and  pleasure-seeking  people, 
are  fond  of  feasts  and  frolic,  and  have  fre- 
quent national  holidays.  Music,  dancing,  and 
the  theatre  are  favorite  amusements  with  all 
classes.  Mummers,  mountebanks,  tumblers,  con- 
jurers, and  all  manner  of  jugglers  are  seen  in 
die  streets  of  the  cities,  and  are  highly  popular 
with  the  people.  Their  jugglers  surpass  those 
of  all  other  countries.  Among  other  wonder- 
ful feats,  that  which  has  especially  astonished 
their  European  and  American  visitors  is  the  for- 
mation from  pieces  of  tissue  paper  of  artificial 
butterflies,  whicb,  guided  by  the  motions  of  a 
fan,  fly  about,  advance,  retreat,  appear  to  sip 
the  honey  from  flowers,  and  display  all  the 
airs  and  graces  of  real  butterflies.  Education 
is  almost  universal,  the  poorest  and  lowest  la- 
borers being  taught  to  read  and  write.  The 
women  are  educated  with  nearly  as  much  care 
as  the  men.  The  young  ladies  of  the  upper 
classes  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  pretty  boxes,  artificial  flowers,  podket- 
books,  and  purses,  and  in  the  painting  of  fans 
and  pictures  of  birds  and  animals.  In  fine 
weather  they  join  with  the  men  in  idl  sorts  of 
outdoor  and  rural  amusements,  taking  espedal 
delight  in  fishing  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  in 
vessels  elegantly  fitted  up  and  adorned.  A 
highly  intelliffent  and  aooomplished  Englidi- 
man,  James  Drummond,  who  resided  several 
years  in  Japan,  about  the  beginning  of  this  oeik- 
tury,  says :  *^  The  Japanese  are  the  most  fasci- 
nating, elegant  ladies  that  I  ever  saw  in  any 
country  in  the  world.  Take  away  a  few  peciv 
liarities  to  which  one  soon  gets  accustomed  by 
living  among  them,  and  they  would  at  their  first 
d^but  be  admired  at  St.  James's  or  in  any  oth^ 
oourt  of  Europe."  The  Japanese  gentleman  is 
invariably  described  as  a  person  of  pleasing  ad- 
dress and  most  polished  manners.  Even  the 
commonest  people  are  neat  in  their  persons  and 
scrupulously  observant  of  the  forms  of  polite* 
ness.  The  rules  that  govern  social  intercourse 
are  formed  into  a  regular  system,  and  published 
in  books,  which  are  diligently  studied  at  schooL 
Tea  is  a  universal  beverage,  and  smoking  is  gen- 
eral among  the  men.  In  a  morning  call  pipes 
and  tea  are  served  to  the  guests  as  regularly  as 
pipes  and  cofiTee  are  among  the  Turks.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  visit  sweetmeats  are  handed 
to  the  visitor  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  orna- 
mented with  tinsel;  these  are  eaten  with  chop- 
sticks, and  if  the  guest  does  not  eat  the  whole, 
he  or  she  is  expected  to  fold  up  the  remunder 
in  the  paper  and  carry  it  away.  At  grand  din- 
ners each  guest  is  expected  to  take  with  him  a 
servant  or  two  to  carry  off  in  baskets  the  rem- 
nants of  the  banquet.  Fish  is  a  general  arti- 
cle of  diet,  and  is  varied  with  game,  venison, 
poultry,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  including  a 
kind  of  sea  weed.  Food  is  eaten  out  of  light 
lacquered  boWls  and  dishes  made  of  papier 
mach^.  Feasts  are  followed  by  music  and  danc- 
ing, and  are  commonly  dosed  by  drinking  tea 
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and  a  spirit  called  iotfte.  Itia  the  oastom  on  the 
completloa  of  a  new  dwelling  house  to  give  a 
hooae-warming,  for  whioh  pnrpoie  the  neigh- 
hon  and  friends  <tf  the  master  of  the  new  house 
send  him  liberal  presents  of  eatables  and  drink- 
ables. The  ordinarj  dress  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  ranks  is  very  nmilar  in  form,  differing  chiefly 
in  the  colors,  fineness,  and  valne  of  the  mate- 
rials, those  of  the  higher  orders  being  gener* 
ally  of  silk,  and  of  the  lower  orders  of  linen  or 
dliico.  The  dress  consists  of  a  number  of  loose, 
wide  gowns  worn  over  each  other,  with  the 
fjemiily  coat  of  arms  woven  or  worked  into 
the  biaok  and  breast  of  tiie  outer  garment,  and 
all  futened  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle.  The  sleeves 
are  very  long  and  wide,  and  the  part  of  the 
deeve  that  hangs  below  the  arm  is  made  to 
serve  as  a  pocket  The  women  usually  wear 
brighter  colors  than  the  men,  and  border  their 
rolMs  with  gay  embroidery  or  gold.  Upon  oo- 
CBsions  of  full  dress  a  doak  is  worn  together 
with  a  sort  of  trousers  called  hakhama*  Within 
doors  socks  are  the  only  covering  of  the  feet 
Shoes  are  worn  abroad,  of  an  awkward  and  in- 
convenient kind,  consisting  of  soles  of  straw 
matting  or  of  wood,  which  on  entering  a  house 
are  always  taken  off.  Neither  men  nor  women 
wear  any  covering  on  their  heads^  except  occa* 
aionally  as  a  protection  from  rain.  They  screen 
their  faces  from  Uie  sun  by  the  fiui  which 
is  carried  by  all  claraes,  by  ladies,  priests,  sol- 
diers, and  beggars.  The  greatest  peculiarity  of 
Japanese  costume,  however,  is  the  sword,  the 
wearing  of  which  is  a  mark  of  rank;  it  is 
strictly  prohibited  to  the  lower  orders.  The 
middling  classes  carry  one,  and  the  higher  ranks 
two'  swords,  which  are  worn  on  the  same 
side,  one  above  another.  The  houses  of  the 
Japanese  are  low,  and  built  of  wood.  The 
walls  are  coated  with  a  cement  that  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  stone.  In  the  windows 
the  place  of  glass  is  supplied  by  very  fine 
strong  paper,  which  is  protected  from  rain  by 
external  wooden  shutters.  Verandas  encirde 
the  houses,  and  to  almost  every  dwelling,  even 
in  the  cities,  there  is  attached  a  garden.  Store- 
rooms or  warehouses  made  fire-proof  by  cop- 
per shutters  and  a  thick  coating  of  clay  are 
numerous  in  the  cities,  in  whioh  tradesmen 
keep  their  stock  of  goods,  and  private  fiuni- 
lies  their  valuable  effects,  as  pictures,  books, 
fta  Fires  are  frequent,  and  from  the  combus- 
tible nature  of  the  common  buildings  are  often 
terribly  destructive.  Oonflagrations  consuming 
thousands  of  houses  sometimes  occur.  Polyg- 
amy is  not  permitted,  but  the  power  of  divorce 
on  the  part  of  the  husband  is  limited  only  by  the 
requintion  that  he  shall  provide  in  a  suitable 
manner  for  the  support  of  the  repudiated  wife; 
though  in  case  she  is  divorced  for  barrenness, 
or  for  other  reasons  recognized  by  the  tribunals 
as  suffident,  she  has  no  daim  np<m  the  husband 
for  maintenance.  Under  no  cfarcumstanoes  what- 
ever can  a  wife  demand  to  be  separated  from 
her  husband.  Concubinage  and  proetitntion  are 
permitted  bylaw,  and  are  not  deconed  partion- 


lariv  diarepntable.  The  courteauis  are  dotincd 
to  uieir  trade  from  in£uicy,  and,  bdng  genenlly 
well  educated  and  accomplished,  are  oftai» 
lected  as  wives  by  respectable  men.   Ilwmoa 
singular  custom  among  the  women  is  that  of 
blackening  their  teeth  and  diaving  or  poliig 
oat  thdr  eyebrows  when  they  are  maniei  Kir- 
ried  women  also  tie  their  giidles  before,  aod 
single  women  behind.  The  Jspaneee  of  aU  cli» 
es  are  remarkably  deanly  in  their  houses  sod 
persons.    They  bathe  frequently,  and  there  in 
many  pnbUo  bath  houses  in  the  towns  open  to 
all  comers  for  a  fee  generally  eqnal  to  the  8di 
of  a  cent,  where  both  sexes  bathe  togethaea- 
tirdy  nude,  without  apparently  the  lightest  ida 
of  impropriety.    In  warm  weather  persons  of 
both  sexes  may  be  seen  in  the  aame  primiti^ 
condition  bathmg  themselves  in  large  tnhs  be- 
fore the  doors  of  their  houses.  Snicide  is  t^ 
common,  and  is  generally  committed  by  cnttiDg 
open  the  bowels  by  two  gsshes  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross.    It  is  tolerated,  if  not  in  some  cm 
approved,  by  the  laws.    Tne  criminal  who  to 
anticipates  execution  secures  the  public  sjo- 
pathy  and  appkuse,  saving  his  property  fna 
confiscation  and  his  fiumily  from  disgnoe.  Upoi 
the  death  of  superiors  or  masters  soicideB 
often  ooDunitted  as  a  mark  of  personal  demo- 
tion and  attachment   It  is  also  common  a  i 
means  of  escaping  a  disgrace  or  revenflog  is 
afflront,  where  there  appears  to  be  no  ouer  re- 
sort   Titsingh,  in  his  '^  Illustrations  of  iif^" 
says  that  all  military  men,  servants  of  the  en- 
peror,  and  persons  holding  dvil  offices  under  tbi 
government,  are  bound,  when  they  hare  ooid- 
mitted  any  crime,  to  rip  themsdves  up,  thoo^ 
not  till  they  have  received  an  order  from  & 
court  to  that  effect;  for  if  they  were  to  iBtn- 
pate  this  order,  their  heirs  would  nnthsii^ 
of  being  deprived  of  their  places  and  propertj. 
No  disgrace  attaches  to  such  a  death,  aad  tlM 
son  succeeds  to  his  father^s  place.    ^  This  ine* 
tioe  is  so  conunon,"  says  Tit^ngh,  ^  that  sciitt- 
ly  any  notice  is  taken  of  audi  an  event  Ihe 
sons  of  all  persons  of  quality  exercise  thenselT^ 
in  their  youth,  for  6  or  6  years,  with  s  nev 
that  they  may  perform  the  operation,  ia  eneof 
need, with  gracefhlness  and  dexterity;  andtbej 
take  as  much  pains  to  acqnire  this  aocooipiish- 
ment  as  youth  among  na  to  become  A9^ 
dancers  or  dLilfhl  horsemen;  henoe  the  pip- 
fonnd  contempt  of  death  which  they  imbibe  a 
theb  earliest  years.    This  disn^egard  of  deA 
which  they  prefer  to  the  digfatest  diegraoe,^ 
tends  to  the  very  lowest  dasses  amaog  w 
Japanese.^'    It  is  rdated,  in  illustration  of  ^ 
propendty  to  resort  to  snidde,  that  two  1^ 
officers  of -the  court  met  on  the  palace  stairs  m 
Jostied  each  other.    One  waa  an  irascible  da 
and  immediatdy  demanded  satisfiwtion.  ^ 
other,  of  a  placable  diapontion,  represeaw 
that  the  circumstance  was  aeddenta],aDdteB' 
dered  an  ample  apdogy ;  remarking  tl^ 
other  satis&otion  could  reasonably  be  deDaodea 
The  irascible  man,  however,  w^d  b^^ 
peaaed;  and  finding  that  he  conldnotprow 
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the  oiher  to  a  eonffioi,  he  raddeiily  drew  up  his 
robesy  unsheathed  his  sword,  and  out  himself 
open  in  the  preeoribed  mode.  As  a  point  of 
honor  his  adYersary  was  nnder  the  neceasitj  of 
following  the  example.  Beoent  aoooonts  state 
that  the  now  fashionable  mode  of  karri  iarri^ 
or  ^^bappx  despatch,"  as  this  practice  of  stiioide 
is  called,  snbstitntes  decapitation  by  the  sword 
of  a  relatiye  for  the  old  method  of  ripping  up. 
A  recent  English  writer,  Randall,  in  his  ^^  Me- 
morials of  Japan,"  thns  sums  np  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Japanese:  '^They  carry  notions  of 
honor  to  the  verge  of  fluiaticism ;  and  they  are 
haughty,  yindictive,  and  licentions.  On  the 
other  hand,  brawlers,  braggarts,  and  backbiters 
are  held  in  the  most  snpreme  contempt.  The 
fllightest  infraction  of  truth  is  pnnished  with  se- 
yerity;  they  are  open-hearted,  hospitable,  and^ 
as  friends,  fiuthfnl  to  death.  It  is  represented 
that  there  is  no  peril  a  Japanese  will  not  en- 
oonnter  to  serve  a  friend;  that  no  tortore  will 
comp^  him  to  betray  a  trust;  and  that  even 
the  stranger  who  seeks  aid  will  be  protected  to 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood."  6t  Francis  Xa^ 
vier,  after  a  long  missionary  experience  of  the 
Japanese,  declared  that  in  virtue  and  prob- 
ity they  surpaaaed  all  the  nations  he  had  ever 
seen,  and  the  latest  and  most  competent  Eu- 
ropean and  American  observers  bestow  almost 
equally  hi^h  praise  upon  the  national  character. 
— ^The  agncnlture  of  the  Japanese  is  conducted 
with  diligence  and  skill.  With  the  exception  of 
the  roads,  and  of  the  .woods  requhred  to  supply 
timber  and  charcoal,  hardly  a  foot  of  sround  to 
the  very  tops  of  the  mountains  is  left  unculti- 
vated. Irrigation  is  Judiciously  applied,  and  ma- 
nure of  all  Kinds  is  carefully  collected  and  used 
in  the  production  of  generelly  abundant  harvests. 
The  grain  principally  raised  is  rice,  which  is  said 
to  be  of  very  superior  quality.  Next  to  rice,  the 
tea  plant  is  the  great  object  of  cultivation.  A 
coarse  sugar  is  obtained  from  the  sap  of  a  tree. 
The  gardeners  of  Japan  have  attained  the  art 
of  dwarfiuff  and  also  of  unnaturally  enlarging 
all  vegetable  productions.  They  exhibit  in  the 
miniature  ganlens  of  the  towns  fbU-grown  trees 
of  various  kinds  only  8  feet  high,  with  heads  of 
about  the  same  diameter.  A  lx>x  was  shown  in 
1826  to  the  president  of  the  Dutch  &ctory  at 
Nagasaki,  4  inches  long,  1^  wide,  and  6  high, 
in  which  were  growing  a  bamboo,  a  fir,  and  a 
plum  tree,  the  latter  in  fnU  blossom.  The  price 
asked  for  this  portable  grove  was  about  |600. 
The  growth  of  trees  is  sometimes  so  stimulated 
that  the  branches  stretch  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  trunk,  and  are  supported  on  props. — 
The  Japanese  work  admirably  well  in  iron,  sil- 
ver, gold,  and  all  metals.  ManufSactures  are 
carried  on  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
some  of  them  are  brought  to  such  a  degree  of 
X>erfection  as  to  surpass  those  of  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  Their  lacquering  in  wood  ex- 
cels that  of  all  other  nations.  They  work 
with  great  skill  in  towu,  a  mixture  of  gold  and 
copper,  which  they  color  blue  or  bliMk  in  a 
manner  unknown  elsewhere.     Their  silk  and 


cotton  goods  are  well  made,  and  tbey  nnder- 
stand  the  art  of  making  glass  in  all  its  branch- 
es. Theur  steel  swords  are  unapproachable  in 
quality,  and  they  make  excellent  mirrors  of 
steel.  Paper  is  made  from  the  bark  of  the  mul- 
berry tree  in  great  abundance  and  of  remark- 
able strength ;  it  is  used  not  only  for  writing  and 
printing,  and  for  wrappinx  goods,  but  for  £uid- 
kerchiefs  and  napkins.  They  are  skilful  in  carv- 
ing and  die-sinking,  and  in  the  casting  of  metal 
statues,  which  are  extensively  used  for  idols. 
Their  iron  works,  tobacco  factories,  breweries, 
distilleries,  and  other  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, are  frequentiy  on  a  large  scale,  employ- 
ing hundreds  of  workmen.  The  cities  of  Miako, 
Teddo,  and  Osaka  are  the  great  seats  oi  manu- 
factures. At  Miako  are  made  damaaka,  sating 
taffetas,  and  other  silk  fabrics  of  every  kind, 
lacquered  articles,  caps,  scarfs,  screens,  fans, 
pins,  bow-strings,  paints,  tea  boxes,  grindstones, 
and  porcelain  and  earthenware ;  at  Osaka,  cot- 
ton goods  and  iron  ware ;  and  at  Yeddo  nearly 
every  ^)ecies  of  manufboture  is  carried  on.  The 
people  show  the  greatest  eagerness  and  latitude 
for  imitating  all  kinds  of  European  manufac- 
tures, and  they  are  already  well  supplied  with 
microscopes,  telescopes,  docks,  watches,  knives, 
spoons,  &c.,  of  native  make  from  European 
models,  and  sold  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Iron 
and  brass  cannon  in  the  European  style  are 
made,  and  bomb  shells  with  the  latest  improve- 
ments. Oolt^s  revolvers  and  Sharp's  rifles  are 
also  made  by  native  workmen,  and  at  Nagasaki 
works  have  been  established  for  the  production 
of  steam  engtnes  without  European  assistance, 
and  a  screw  steamer  built,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully navigated  from  Nagaaaki  to  Teddo  in  9 
days  entirely  by  native  seamen  and  enffineers. — 
The  internal  trade  of  Japan  is  carried  on  with 
great  activity.  The  roads  are  good  and  kept  in 
excellent  order,  and  stables,  taverns,  and  ware- 
houses are  abundant  for  the  accommodation  of 
merchants  and  other  travellers.  Commercial 
operations  are  conducted  with  promp^ess  and 
regularii^,  and  sometimes  on  a  most  extensive 
scue.  The  president  of  the  Dutch  factory  in 
Japan,  who  visited  Teddo  in  1806,  says  in  his 
narrative  of  the  visit :  *^  There  is  a  9ilk  mercer 
here  named  Itsigoya,  who  has  shops  in  all  the 
great  towns  throu^out  the  empire.  If  yon 
buy  any  thing  of  him  here  and  take  it  away  to 
another  town,  say  to  Nagasaki,  and  no  longer 
like  it,  you  may  return  it,  if  undamaged,  to  his 
shop  there,  and  receive  back  the  whole  sum 
paid  for  it  at  Teddo.  The  wealth  of  this  man 
is  astonishing.  During  my  stay  at  Teddo  there 
occurred  a  tremendous  fire,  that  laid  every  thing, 
our  residence  included,  in  ashes  over  an  area  of 
about  8  leagues  by  1^.  Itsigoya  lost  on  this 
occasion,  beside  his  shop,  a  warehouse  contain- 
ing upward  of  100,000  lbs.  woght  of  spun  silk, 
which  fell  altogether  upon  himself,  the  Japanese 
knowing  nothing  of  insurances.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  sent  40  of  his  servants  to  our  assist- 
ance during  the  fire,  who  were  of  great  use  to 
us.    The  second  day  after  the  conflagration. 
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he  was  already  rebtiildiDg  his  premises,  ])aying 
ererj  carpenter  at  the  rate  of  about  10  shillings 
English  a  day  J*  Goods  are  conveyed  by  land 
on  pack  horses  and  ozen«  Bat  the  principal 
carnage  of  merchandise  is  by  water,  for  thoogh 
the  peculiar  construction  of  tiie  Japanese  vessels 
unfits  them  for  long  sea  voprages,  they  are  well 
enough  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  for  coasting  from  port  to  port,  and 
crossing  from  island  to  island.  The  shores  of 
the  Japanese  group  afifbrd  great  facilities  for  a 
coasting  trade,  from  the  abundance  of  harbors 
and  of  shelter  for  vessels  of  small  si2e;  and 
these  facilities  are  energetically  used  by  the 
people  of  the  coasts,  who  keep  afloat  a  vast 
number  of  vessels,  fh>m  fishing  boats  to  junks ' 
of  800  tons  burden.  Commerce  is  free  from 
any  impediments  by  tolls  or  duties,  and  the  in- 
land trade  is  promoted  by  great  fairs,  which 
from  time  to  time  are  held  at  the  city  of  Miako. 
Until  a  very  recent  date  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Japan,  for  more  than  two  centuries  past,  was 
limited  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Dutch.  The 
Chinese  trade  is  confined  to  Nagasaki,  where  a 
few  junks  arrive  annually  from  the  ports  of 
Amoy,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai.  The  Dutch  were 
allowed  to  visit  only  the  port  of  Nagasaki,  where 
they  had  a  factory  on  a  small  island  called  De- 
sima,  in  which  12  or  18  merchants  lived,  closely 
watched  by  the  Japanese,  and  allowed  very 
little  liberty.  Two  ships  were  annually  sent 
from  Batavia.  Their  cargoes  consisted  chiefly 
of  sugar,  ivory,  tin.  lead,  bar  iron,  fine  chintz- 
es, broadcloths,  shalloons,  silks,  cloves,  tortoise 
shell,  drugs,  spectacles,  looking  glasses,  watches, 
and  various  herbs  and  roots  to  which  the  Jap- 
anese ascribe  medicinal  virtues.  The  chief  ar- 
ticles of  export  were  coffee^  camphor,  lacquered 
goods,*poroela]n,  and  rice.  In  1846  the  imports  of 
the  Dutch  into  Japan  amounted  to  only  $92,446, 
and  the  exports  to  $220,927.  In  1852,  how- 
ever, American  diplomacy  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing the  restrictions  which  had  for  centuries 
hiumpered  the  foreign  intercourse  with  Japan, 
and  many  ports  of  tibe  empire  have  since  been 
opened  to  external  commerce.  The  articles  most 
in  demand  among  the  Japanese  are  tissues  of  all 
kinds,  cottop  prints,  calicoes,  fiannels,  camlets, 
small  patterned  chintz,  velvets,  woollen  cloth, 
blankets,  red  shawls,  glass  ware,  mirrors,  drugs, 
ivory,  muskets,  and  cheap  clocks  and  watches. 
The  most  profitable  exports  tiius  far  are  provi- 
sions, which  find  a  market  in  China,  silk,  cam- 
phor, vegetable  oil  and  wax,  lacquered  ware,  and 
copper.  The  chief  obstacle  to  profitable  trade 
since  the  opening  of  the  ports  l^os  proved  to  be 
the  peculiar  ideas  of  the  Japanese  government 
on'tne  subject  of  the  currency.  The  money  of 
Japan  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  coins.  The  largest  gold  coin  is 
the  obang,  which  is  6  inches  in  length  and 
8^  in  breadth,  and  is  worth  about  $100.  It  is 
not  in  common  use.  The  largest  gold  coin  in 
ordinary  circulation  is  the  cobang,  which  is  2^ 
inches  in  length  and  1^  in  breadth.  It  is  worth 
about  $7.50.    A  still  more  common  coin  is  the 


itzibiie,  which  when  of  gold  is  worth  intma- 
cally  about  $1.75.  The  silver  itzibae  is  the 
common  silver  coin,  and  is  worth  about  20  cents. 
A  new  coin  has  been  recently  issued,  called  a 
nichon,  which  is  worth  about  half  a  dollar.  Bnt 
foreign  coins  have  not  been  allowed  to  circulate 
among  the  people  at  all,  and  foreigners  hare 
been  compelled  to  exchange  their  own  money 
for  Japanese  coins,  at  a  valuation  which  has 
rendered  it  very  difficult  to  csrrj  on  a  profit- 
able trade.  Arrangements  however  haTe  beai 
recently  made,  which  it  is  supposed  will  rem- 
edy these  difficulties. — In  science,  the  Jap- 
anese have  particularly  cultivated  medidne, 
astronomy,  and  mathematics.  SoperstitioiB 
pr^udices  have  prevented  them  firom  stadying 
anatomy  by  dissection,  and  they  therefore  baye 
little  skill  in  surgery ;  but  as  phyadans  &ej 
succeed  better,  and  are  able  to  cope  with  ik 
most  difficult  and  dangerous  diseases.  The 
medical  men  who  have  visited  Japan  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Dutch  speak  favorably  of  tbeskUl 
of  the  native  phytdcians,  and  of  late  years  the 
study  of  European  books  has  led  to  a  rapid  im- 
provement in  the  healing  art  Among  thdr 
inventions  are  acupuncture  and  moxa  hnrniog 
both  of  which,  though  now  superseded  by  otba 
processes,  were  long  practised  in  Europe,  into 
which  they  had  been  introduced  from  Japan 
Their  most  remarkable  medical  discovery,  bov- 
ever,  is  that  of  a  powder  called  doiia^  which  b 
reputed  to  possess  great  and  beneficial  pover 
in  child-bearing,  for  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and 
for  other  maladies.  Taken  in  perfect  healdi,  it 
cheers  the  spirits  and  refreshes  the  body.  But 
its  most  surprising  effect  is  to  restore  a  dead  ho- 
man  body  to  as  great  a  degree  of  flexibilitjas 
it  had  when  living.    It  is  introduced  in  small 

S inches  into  the  ears,  nostrils,  and  mouth  of  the 
eceased,  and  the  corpse  thus  made  flexible  is 
placed  in  a  tub,  8  feet  high,  2i  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  top,  and  2  feet  at  the  bottom.  Utas^ 
president  of  the  Dutch  &ctory  for  many  years, 
and  a  man  of  intelligence  and  high  character, 
declares  that  he  himself  witnessed  mis  operatzon 
performed  in  Oct  1788,  on  the  body  of  ayonng 
Dutchman  who  had  died  in  the  factory  at  Desi* 
ma:  *^I  directed  the  physician  to  caused 
body  to  be  washed,  and  left  all  night  ezpo^ 
to  the  air  on  a  table  placed  near  an  open  win- 
dow, in  order  that  it  might  become  completdr 
stiff.  Next  morning  several  Japanese,  some  d 
the  officers  of  our  factory,  and  mya^  went  to 
examine  the  corpse,  which  was  as  hard  as  a 
piece  of  wood.  One  of  the  interpreters,  named 
Zenby,  drew  from  his  bosom  apocket-bool^aDd 
took  out  of  it  an  oblong*  paper,  filled  with  a 
coarse  powder  resembling  sand.  This  was  the 
famous  doMia  powder.  He  put  a  pinch  into 
the  ears,  another  pinch  into  the  no^rils,  and  a 
third  into  the  mouth;  and  presently,  whether 
from  the  effect  of  this  drug,  or  of  some  trick 
which  I  could  not  detect,  the  arms,  whidi  haa 
before  been  crossed  over  the  breast,  dropped  d 
themselves,  and  in  less  than  20  minutes  by  ^ 
watch  the  body  recovered  all  its  flexihilitj. 
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Ohemistry  is  very  imperfectly  studied,  but  bot- 
any, at  least  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
knowledge  of  simples,  is  successfully  cnltiyated. 
In  astronomy  the  Japanese  have  made  consid- 
erable progress.  Their  astronomers  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  best  European  treatises, 
which  they  study  in  Dutch  or  in  translations 
from  that  language.  They  have  excellent  tele- 
scopes, chronometers,  barometers,  and  thermo- 
meters of  native  workmanship ;  and  good  al- 
manacs, including  the  calculation  of  eclipses, 
are  annually  published.  In  the  fine  arts  they 
have  made  little  progress.  Their  music  is  gen- 
erally disagreeable  to  European  ears,  though 
the  people  themselves  take  a  passionate  delight 
in  it.  The  use  of  the  iamsie  or  native  guitar 
is  an  invariable  part  of  female  education.  In 
the  arts  of  design  and  painting  they  show  some 
taste,  though  superstition  prevents  them  fh>m 
studying  or  accurately  representing  the  human 
form.  In  portraits  their  attention  is  princi- 
pally directed  to  accuracy  in  the  details  of  cos- 
tume, and  to  the  general  air.  The  face  is  never 
a  likeness.  Their  delineations  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  birds  are  exquisitely  beautiful. — ^Paper  be- 
gan to  be  used  in  Japan  as  early  as  tne  Tth 
century,  and  printing  from  engraved  wooden 
blocks  in  the  Chinese  manner  was  introduced 
about  A.  D.  1200.  Printers  and  booksellers  are 
numerous,  and  keep  the  market  well  supplied 
with  cheap  books,  many  of  them  profusely  illus- 
trated with  woodcuts.  Like  the  Chinese,  they 
print  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  Miako  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  book  trade,  and  is  eminent- 
ly a  literary  city.  The  people  throughout  the 
empire  are  fond  of  reacting,  and  education  is 
universal.  Public  schools  are  maintained  by  a 
tax  for  the  purpose;  and  by  a  law  which  is 
strictly  enforced,  every  child  must  be  sent  to 
school  and  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  literature  of  Japan  comprises  works  of  all 
kinds,  histories,  geographical  and  other  scienti- 
fic treatises,  books  on  national  history,  voyages 
and  travels,  moral  philosophy,  dramas,  roman- 
ces, poems,  dictionaries,  and  cylopasdias.  A 
collection  of  the  works  of  their  poets,  accom- 
panied by  short  memoirs,  has  been  made,  and 
almost  every  Japanese  is  familiar  with  the  best 
passages  of  the  principal  poets,  and  fond  of 
quoting  them  in  conversation,  ^any  of  their 
novels  are  said  to  be  interesting,  and  to  exliibit 
a  higher  imagination  and  more  truth  to  nature 
than  is  found  in  the  fictions  of  other  oriental 
nations.  Their  dramas,  of  which  the  people  are 
passionately  fond,  are  generally  founded  on  na- 
tional history  or  tradition,  or  the  exploits,  lives, 
and  adventures  of  Japanese  heroes  and  gods. 
Some  of  them  are  designed  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force moral  precepts.  Their  general  tendency 
is  said  to  be  elevating,  patriotic,  and  decorous, 
though  some  of  them  are  strongly  tainted  with 
the  national  passion  for  revenge,  and  have  hor- 
rible exhibitions  of  cruel  punishments.  The 
unities  are  totally  disregarded,  and  the  scene 
shifts  from  country  to  country  and  flies  over 


great  spaces  of  time  without  much  regard  to 
probability.  Only  two  actors  are  nsn^y  upon 
the  stage  at  the  same  time,  and  the  female  parts 
are  performed  by  boys,  as  was  formerly  the  case 
in  Europe.  The  actor  is  most  esteemed  who 
can  most  frequently  change  parts  in  the  same 
piece,  and  the  leading  actors  receive  very  hiffh 
pay.  In  general,  however,  the  profession  is  held 
in  great  contempt  and  the  actors  have  the  rep- 
utation of  being  the  most  licentious  and  degrad- 
ed class  of  the  population. — ^There  are  many  re- 
ligions in  Japan.  The  most  recent  account  of 
them  has  been  given  by  a  writer  in  tiie  "  Lon- 
don Illustrated  News"  in  Dec.  1868,  and  Jan.  and 
Harch,  1859,  who  professes  to  speak  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  from  original  authority. 
According  to  this  writer,  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  Japanese  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  sun 
and  the  elements.  The  sun  is  still  adored  under 
the  form  of  a  bright  disk  or  mirror  to  be  found 
in  every  temple  of  the  Sinto  sect.  A  curious 
ceremony  practised  by  the  old  races  in  India, 
and  inculcated  in  the  Yedas,  called  aswame^ha, 
and  emblematic  of  the  immolation  of  the  horse, 
is  still  observed  in  Japan.  The  horse  was  an- 
ciently considered  an  emblem  of  the  primeval 
and  universal  manifested  being,  and  wnen  this 
being  was  identified  with  the  sun  the  horse  be- 
came his  attendant  We  find  traces  of  this  be- 
lief in  the  Greek  myth  of  Phaeton  and  his  horses. 
In  Japan  Ten  ZioDai  Zin,  **he  who  darts  out 
his  rays,"  is  honored  in  a  peculiar  manner  by 
the  presentation  of  a  horse  or  its  emblem  at  his 
temple.  Every  Sinto  temple  has  numerous  pic- 
tures of  tliese  sacred  horses  suspended  on  its 
walls.  The  sun,  then,  is  the  sreat  object  of 
religious  veneration  amouff  the  followers  of  the 
Sinto  doctrine.  The  word  ww to  is  equivalent  to 
spirit  worship.  The  Sinto  belief  supposes  the 
existence  of  an  infinite  number  of  spirits,  exer- 
cising an  influence  over  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
who  are  to  be  propitiated  by  prayers  and  the 
observance  of  certain  rules  of  conduct^  by  clean- 
liness of  person  and  purity  and  cheenulness  of 
heart.  The  chief  of  these  spirits  is  the  sun,  and 
after  him  the  elements.  These  are  called  Dai 
Zin,  "great  spirita"  The  inferior  spirits,  who 
are  veiy  numerous,  are  chiefiy  heroes  canonized 
for  their  worthy  deeds  or  illustrious  qualities. 
The  most  prominent  and  popular  of  these  minor 
deities  is  Patsman,  the  god  of  war,  who  is  an 
apotheosis  of  the  16th  emperor  of  Japan.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  a  supernatural 
manner,  and  is  universally  honored  throughout 
the  empire.  A  Sinto  temple  is  called  a  mya^ 
which  means  royal  residence  or  palace.  Hence 
the  name  of  the  city  Miako  (Myako),  which  is 
the  abode  of  the  spiritual  emperor,  who  is  re- 
garded as  a  living  god,  an  incarnate  deity.  The 
worship  paid  to  the  spirits  residing  in  the  myos 
is  of  a  very  simple  character.  The  devotee  ap- 
proaches the  my  a  under  the  sacred  gateways 
until  within  a  short  distance  of  the  door.  He 
then  stops,  flings  a  few  coins  throuffh  an  aper- 
ture, folas  his  hands  in  the  posture  of  reverence, 
matters  his  prayers,  and  departs.    The  Sinto 
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priests  are  called  kanuii^  wliioh  signifies  *'  spir- 
itual teachers."  They  do  sot  form  a  oaste,  and 
have  no  ordination,  no  special  privileges,  or  pe- 
culiar oostome.  Tbej  are  looked  upon,  how- 
ever, as  one  of  the  highest  classes  in  society. 
The  Slnto  religion,  the  ancient  faith  of  Japan, 
has  heen  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  by 
Boddhism,  which  has  a  tendency  to  absorb 
a  popular  belief  where  it  cannot  wholly  over- 

gower  it.  It  has  appropriated  many  of  the 
into  doctrines,  and  has  become  so  mixed 
with  Siotoism  that  the  ancient  religion  has  lost 
much  of  its  distinctive  character,  and  images 
and  Buddhist  modes  of  worship  have  been  in- 
troduced into  many  of  its  temples.  In  Japan, 
Buddha  is  worshipped  either  as  Niu  Rai  or  as 
Amida.  Niu  Rai  is  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese 
term  ^u  m,  which  means  literally  "  thus  gone,^^ 
a  contraction  of  the  sentence :  ^*  He  who  has 
come,  perfected  his  doctrine,  and  gone  for  ever." 
The  personage  referred  to  is  Gaudama.  Amida 
is  a  contraction  of  the  Sanscrit  Amitabha,  a 
fabulous  Buddha  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
west,  but  originally  a  personification  of  the  ele- 
ment air.  The  worship  of  this  deity  in  Japan 
seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  repetition  of  the 

Ehrase  NamaudOj  that  is,  Namoo  AmidOf  '*  All 
onor  to  Amida."  Next  to  the  worship  of  Kiu 
Bai  and  Amida  is  that  of  Eanon,  the  goddess 
of  mercy.  She  is  exceedingly  honored  by  the 
Japanese,  and  images  of  her  are  seen  every- 
where. She  is  represented  as  ^^  one  possessing 
a  merciful  and  compassionate  heart,"  and  is 
therefore  always  addressed  by  those  in  affliction 
as  their  patron  or  friend.  She  is  called  the 
<*  mother  of  God,"  and  it  is  supposed  by  some 
European  scholars  that  her  worsnip  originated 
in  an  idea  of  the  Virgin  Mary  carried  at  an 
early  age  from  the  west  through  India  and  China 
to  Japan.  Next  in  order  among  the  Buddhist 
deities  of  Japan  is  Dzizo.  He  presides  over  the 
10  judges  of  the  infernal  regions,  of  whom 
Jemma  is  the  chief.  He  is  described  as  pos- 
sessing a  clement  disposition,  desirous  of  rescu- 
ing mortals  from  the  consequences  of  sin.  His 
image  is  placed  at  the  head  of  graves.  Inferior 
to  t£ese  are  the  deities  or  saints  called  Rankan, 
whose  images,  16  in  number,  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  all  the  temples.  There  is  beside  a  very 
popular  deity  whose  image  is  to  be  found  in 
nearly  every  house ;  this  is  Dai  Gak,  ^'  the  great 
black  one,"  the  god  of  riches.  He  is  represent- 
ed as  a  little  man  with  a  very  large  sack  on  his 
shoulders,  and  sometimes  with  a  hammer  in  his 
hand.  His  proper^  place  is  the  kitchen,  and  he 
is  usually  to  be  seen  enshrined  there  near  the 
hearth.  Buddhism  is  the  most  popular  of  the 
Japanese  religions.  Its  priests  are  called  bon- 
zes, and  are  numerous  and  respected.  There  is, 
however,  a  large  body  of  Japanese  who  reject 
idol  worship  entirely,  and  found  their  rule  of 
life  on  mere  philosophical  and  abstract  notions. 
They  are  followers  of  Confucius,  and  form  a 
sect  known  as  Siuto  or  the  school  of  philoso- 
phers, which  includes  the  people  of  the  best 
education.    In  Japan,  however,  the  term  sect 


Bcare^  applies.  There  is  no  hostility  between 
the  different  forms  of  religion,  and  in  a  oertaia 
sense  the  Sintoist,  the  Buddhist,  and  the  Con- 
fucian all  profess  the  same  reli^on.  Thej  differ 
in  modes,  but  agree  in  essentisls.  Thoee  wlio 
profess  one  mode  do  not  thereby  condemn  the 
other.  The  followers  of  Siuto  have  no  temples 
or  ritual ;  they  pay  supreme  homage  to  Confu- 
cius, and  religiously  venerate  thdr  anoestors. 
Intimately  connected  with  Buddhism  are  the 
doctrines  of  Lao-Tze,  whose  foUowers  are  caAed 
Tamabusi,  '^  hermits."  They  pretend  to  magi- 
cal art)  and  frequent  the  recesses  of  monntoos 
and  craggy  steeps,  whence  they  come  forth  to 
tell  fortunes,  write  charms,  and  sell  amolets. 
They  lead  a  mysterious  life^  and  admit  no  one 
to  their  secrets  except  after  a  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult preparation  by  mating  and  a  species  of  se- 
vere gymnastic  exercises.  All  sects  seem  to  be 
tolerated  by  the  government,  and  to  live  in 
harmony  with  ead^  other.  The  authoriti^of 
the  state  appear  to  be  iudifiTerent  to  mere  do& 
trinea,  so  long  as  the  public  tranquillitj  is  sot 
disturbed.  Soon  after  the  first  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  the  16  th  century,  some  of  the 
heathen  priests  petitioned  the  emperor  Kobuo- 
anga  to  prohibit  the  new  and  foreign  faith.  Ihe 
emperor  asked  them  how  many  different  reli- 
gions there  were  in  Japan !  He  was  told  there 
were  85 ;  upon  which  he  remarked :  "•  Whoe 
85  religions  are  tolerated  we  can  easily  bear 
with  86 ;  leave  the  strangers  in  peace.'^  Med- 
ian, a  Dutch  official  who  resided  for  sevem 
years  at  Nagasaki,  says  in  his  '*  Sketches  of  the 
Manners  and  Oustoms  of  Japan" :  "Nev^  do 
we  hear  of  any  religious  dispute  among  the 
Japanese,  much  less  discover  that  they  bear 
each  other  any  hate  on  religious  grounds.  TbeT 
esteem  it,  on  the  contrary,  an  act  of  conrtesr 
to  visit  from  time  to  time  each  other's  gods,  aad 
do  them  reverence.  While  the  koboe  sends  an 
embassy  to  the  Sinto  temple  at  Isye,  to  offer 
prayers  in  his  name,  he  assigns  at  the  sameUme 
a  sum  for  the  erection  of  temples  to  Gonfocins; 
and  the  spiritual  emperor  allows  strange  ^ 
imported  from  Siam  or  China,  to  be  placed,  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  may  feel  a  call  to 
worship  them,  in  the  same  temples  with  the 
Japanese.  If  it  be  asked  whence  this  tolerance 
originates,  and  by  what  it  is  maintained,  1  reply 
from  this,  that  worshippers  of  all  persnasiooa 
in  Japan  acknowledge  and  obey  one  superior, 
namely,  the  dairi  or  spiritual  emperor.  As  the 
representative  and  lineal  descendant  of  God  on 
earth,  he  is  himself  an  object  of  worship,  and 
as  sndi  he  protects  equally  all  whose  object  it  is 
to  venerate  the  Deity,  the  mode  of  their  doiog 
so  being  indifferent  to  him." — ^The  most  remart- 
able  feature  of  the  religion  as  well  as  the  goTers- 
ment  of  Japan  is  the  existence  of  the  spiritiui 
emperor,  sometimes  called  the  datri,  bat  whose 
proper  title  is  the  mikado,  dairi  meaning  cocrt 
or  palace,  and  when  applied  to  themikaclo  iti» 
an  abbreviation  of  dairi-sama,  or  lord  of  the  pel- 
ace.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  en 
absolute,  divinely  commissioned  sovereign,  the 
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yioegerent  of  God  on  earth,  and  his  office  ieems 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Dalai  Lama  or  Grand 
Lama  of  Thibet  He  claims  descent  from  Sin- 
Mn,  who  abont  MO  B.  0.  first  established  a 
regular  government  in  Japan.  There  has  been 
no  recent  account  of  the  mikado,  and  to  this 
day  the  work  of  Kampfer,  nnblished  in  1728, 
is  the  chief  sonroe  of  our  knowledge  of  this 
spiritnal  sovereign,  as  it  is  on  almost  all  Japan- 
ese matters.  According  to  Eftmpfer,  the  mi« 
kado  is  considered  so  holj  liiat  he  is  not  allowed 
to  touch  the  ground  witii  his  feet,  but  when  he 
goes  anywhere  is  carried  on  men^s  shonlders. 
*^  Much  less  will  they  suffer  that  he  should  ex* 
pose  his  sacred  person  to  the  open  air;  and 
the  sun  is  not  thought  worthy  to  shine  on  his 
head.  There  is  such  a  holiness  ascribed  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  that  he  dares  to  cut  off 
neither  his  hair,  nor  his  beard,  nor  his  nails. 
However,  lest  he  should  grow  too  dirty,  they 
may  dean  him  in  the  night  when  he  is  asleep ; 
because  they  say  that  what  is  taken  from  his 
body  at  that  time  hath  been  stolen  from  him, 
and  that  such  a  theft  does  not  prejudice  his 
holiness  or  dignity.  In  ancient  times  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  on  the  throne  for  some  hours 
every  morning  with  the  imperial  crown  on 
his  head,  but  to  sit  altogether  like  a  statue, 
without  stirring  either  hands  or  feet,  head  or 
eyes,  nor  indeed  any  part  of  his  body,  because 
by  this  means  it  was  thought  that  he  could 
preserve  peace  and  tranquillity  in  his  empire; 
for  if,  unfortunately,  he  turned  himself  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  or  if  he  looked  a  good 
while  toward  any  part  of  his  dominions,  it  was 
apprehended  that  war,  famine,  fire,  or  some 
other  great  misfortune  was  near  at  hand  to  des- 
olate the  country.  But  it  having  been  after- 
ward  discovered  that  the  imperial  crown  was 
the  palladium  which,  by  its  immobility,  could 
preserve  peace  in  the  empire,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  deliver  his  imperial  person,  conse- 
crated only  to  idleness  and  pleasure,  from  this 
burdensome  duty,  and  therefore  the  crown  alone 
is  at  present  placed  on  the  throne  for  several 
hoars  every  morning.  His  victuals  must  be 
dressed  every  time  in  new  pots,  and  served  at 
table  in  new  dishes ;  both  are  very  clean  and 
neat,  but  made  only  of  common  day,  that,  with- 
out any  considerable  expense^  they  may  be  laid 
aside  or  broken  after  tney  have  served  once. 
They  are  generally  broken  for  fear  they  should 
come  into  the  hands  of  laymen ;  for  they  bdieve 
religiously  that  if  any  layman  should  presume 
to  eat  his  food  out  of  those  sacred  dishes,  it 
would  swell  and  infiame  his  mouth  and  throat 
The  like  ill  effect  is  dreaded  fh>m  the  dairies 
aacred  habits ;  for  Uiey  bdieve  that  if  a  layman 
should  wear  them  without  the  emperor's  escpress 
leave  or  command,  they  would  occasion  pains 
in  all  parts  of  his  body,"  The  mikado,  though 
nominally  the  supreme  ruler  of  Japan,  has  in 
reality  no  political  power  at  all.  He  has  no  rev- 
enues except  those  of  the  small  principality  of 
which  ]hOako  is  the  centre,  and  an  annual  pres- 
ent of  no  great  amount  from  the  tycoon  or  tem- 


poral emperor.  Accordbg  to  recent  Dntdi  wri- 
ters, the  court  of  the  mikado  is  very  poor,  and  his 
dependents  are  obliged  to  practise  a  variety  of 
arts  in  order  to  get  their  living. — ^The  dvil  gov- 
ernment of  Japan  is  conducted  under  a  system 
of  ancient  laws  which  are  administered  with 
rigor  and  adhered  to  with  singular  tenacity. 
No  individual  in  the  whole  empire,  however 
devated  in  rank,  is  above  the  law,  and  those 
who  comply  with  legd  requisitions  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  reason  to  dread  arbitrary  power  or 
capridous  tyranny.  The  actud  government, 
though  nomindly  in  the  hands  of  the  tycoon 
at  Yeddo,  is  in  fact  conducted  by  a  council  of 
state,  composed  of  5  members  of  the  highest 
and  oldest  nobility,  appointed  by  the  tycoon, 
and  assisted  by  a  minor  council  of  8  nobles. 
Under  these  in  regular  and  very  numerous 
grades  are  functionaries  of  all  kinds,  from  min- 
isters of  state  down  to  police  officers.  The  im- 
perid  crown  descends  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
tycoon.  There  are  dso  in  the  empire  severd 
hundred  hereditary  princes  who  are  vassals  of 
the  tycoon,  but  are  nominally  sovereigns  within 
their  own  dominions.  These  great  feudatories, 
however,  who  are  the  descendants  of  andent 
independent  princes,  are  closely  watclied  by  the 
imp^d  council  of  state,  by  means  of  spies  and 
informers ;  and  the  administration  of  every  prin- 
dpdity  is  really  conducted,  not  by  the  prince 
himself  or  by  ministers  of  his  own.  choice,  but 
by  two  secretaries  appointed  by  the  supreme 
coundl,  one  of  whom  resides  in  the  prindpdity 
and  the  other  at  Teddo,  where  the  family  of  the 
absent  secretary  Is  detdned  as  a  hostage  for  his 
fiddity.  As  a  farther  check  upon  the  vassd 
princes,  each  of  them  is  compelled  to  reside 
during  every  dtemate  year  or  half  year  at  Yed- 
do^ and  they  are  kept  from  accumulating  much 
tceasure  by  having  heavy  contributions  levied 
upon  them.  They  are  so  harassed  by  surveil- 
lance and  restraint  that  they  generally  seek  re- 
lief in  abdication  of  their  troublesome  dignities 
as  soon  as  they  have  sons  of  proper  age  to  suc- 
ceed them,  so  that  a  reigning  prince  advanced 
in  years  is  rardy  seen  in  Japan.  Every  Japan- 
ese head  of  a  family  is  personally  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  his  children,  servants,  and  guests, 
and  tiie  whole  population  is  divided  into  groups 
of  5  fi&milies,  every  member  of  which  is  respon- 
dble  for  the  conduct  of  the  others.  No  one  can 
change  his  residence  without  obtaining  a  certi- 
ficate of  good  conduct  fh)m  the  neighbors  he 
is  about  to  leave,  and  permission  from  those 
among  whom  he  wishes  to  go.  The  result  of 
this  organization  is  that  a  criminal  has  no  hid- 
ing place,  and  consequently  very  few  robberies 
or  other  crimes  are  committed.  The  Japanese 
people  are  divided  into  8  hereditary  classes,  and 
each  person  commonly  remdns  through  life  in 
the  class  in  which  he  is  bom,  though  sometimes 
men  are  exdted  into  higher  classes  by  ability 
or  force  of  character.  These  classes  are :  1,  the 
vassd  princes;  2,  the  nobles  under  the  rank 
of  princes,  fh>m  whom  the  officers  of  state,  gov- 
ernors, generals,  and  other  high  officials  are 
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selected;  8,  the  prieeto  of  all  sects;  4.  the 
soldiers;  6,  physicians,  government  clerks, 
scribes,  and  sooordinate  employees  of  the  goT- 
emment  generally ;  6,  the  principal  merchants 
and  shopkeepers ;  7,  retail  dealers,  petty  shop- 
keepers, meonanics,  artisans,  and  artists ;  8,  the 
peasantry  and  day  laborers  of  all  kinds.  The 
first  4  classes  constitate  the  higher  orders  of 
Japanese  society,  and  have  the  priyilege  of  car- 
rying two  swords  and  of  wearing  a  sort  of  loose 
petticoat  trousers.  Below  the  last  named  class 
there  is  another,  so  low  that  it  is  not  ranked  at 
all  among  the  orders  of  society,  nor  even  enu- 
merated in  the  census  which  is  taken  at  regn- 
lar  intervals.  These  are  the  tanners,  cnrriers, 
leather  cutters,  and  in  short  everybody  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  leather.  They  are  the 
pariahs  of  Japan,  and  are  compelled  to  live  in 
detached  villages,  the  space  occupied  by  which 
is  not  taken  into  account  in  measuring  distances 
on  the  public  roads.  A  standing  army  is  main- 
tained by  the  imperial  government,  amounting, 
according  to  the  Dutch  authorities,  to  100,000 
foot  and  20,000  horse.  Each  or  the  vassal 
princes  also  maintains  a  military  force,  more  or 
Jess  numerous  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
domains.  These  troops  are  badly  disciplined, 
and  know  little  of  the  art  of  war  as  it  is  under- 
stood by  Europeans,  Their  gunnery  is  nnskil- 
ful,  though  they  have  immense  numbers  of 
excellent  cannon,  and  matchlocks  and  even 
bows  and  arrows  are  still  used  by  the  soldiers. 
Their  recent  more  extensive  intercourse  with 
other  nations  has,  however,  led  to  a  change 
in  this  respect,  and  they  appear  to  be  adopt- 
ing the  latest  improvements  in  fire-arms.  The 
muitary  profession  is  held  in  the  highest  es- 
teem, even  the  private  soldier  wearing  two 
swords  in  token  of  nobility,  and  receiving  from 
the  trading  and  laboring  classes  the  title  of 
$ama  or  ^^  my  lord.^'  The  Japanese  laws  are 
very  severe,  death  being  in  theory  the  punish- 
ment for  almost  every  offence,  though  in  prac- 
tice imprisonment  and  flogging  are  often  sub- 
stituted. The  noble  and  the  peasant,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  are  punished  alike,  fines  and  bail 
beinff  unknown  in  Japan.  The  laws  consist  of 
simple  and  intelligible  edicts  issued  from  time 
to  time  in  the  name  of  tJie  tycoon,  printed 
copies  of  which  are  hung  up  in  public  places. 
There  are  no  lawyers,  every  man  conducting 
his  own  case  before  the  magistrate,  who  gives 
a  sununary  decision  which  is  executed  without 
delay.  Cases  of  great  importance  are  referred 
to  the  chief  justice  at  Miako  or  to  the  imperial 
council  at  Yeddo.  Justice  is  said  to  be  admin- 
istered with  great  purity  and  with  much  deco- 
rum and  solemnity. — The  history  of  Japan,  like 
that  of  other  ancient  nations,  begins  witli  a  myth- 
ical period,  during  which  gods  and  goddesses 
mingled  openly  in  the  affairs  of  men.  The  au- 
thentic aimals  of  the  country  commence  with 
the  rei^  of  Sin  Mu,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
high  priest  and  emperor,  about  660  B.  0.  He 
is  said  to  have  civilized  the  people,  and  to  have 
established  laws  and  a  settled  government.  For 


many  oentories  his  posterity  reigned  on  t]» 
throne  he  had  founded,  bearing  the  title  of  nu- 
kado,  and  claiming  to  rule  by  divine  right  tnd 
inheritance.  They  were  worshiped  as  gods 
upon  earth,  a^id  long  exercised  tiie  most  abso- 
lute power.  Women  were  not  exdoded  ism. 
the  succession,  and  in  ancient  Japanese  historr 
there  are  many  famous  empresses.  He  most 
celebrated  of  tiiese  was  the  empress  Singokogn, 
who  began  her  reign  in  the  8d  centoiy  of  tbe 
Christian  era.  She  conquered  Gores,  and  gsre 
birth  to  a  son  who  succeeded  her,  snd  who  ve 
so  successM  and  renowned  that  at  his  dealh  k 
was  deified,  and  is  now  the  Japanese  god  of  vir. 
In  this  early  period  a  free  intercourse  ^pen 
to  have  been  carried  on  with  China,  from  vhidi 
country  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  centniy 
Buddhism  entered  Japan,  and  was  extensTe^ 
spread  among  the  people.  Toward  the  a)d^ 
the  7th  century  the  claims  of  two  brothento 
the  throne  led  to  a  great  civil  war,  which  ve 
ended  by  the  defeat  and  suicide  of  the  vomiger. 
About  the  end  of  the  8th  century  a  fbreigB 
people,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  thu 
that  they  were  not  Chinese,  but  natives  of  some 
more  distant  country,  invaded  Japan,  and  bdK 
constantly  reinforced  from  home,  maintaiDed 
hostilities  for  18  years  before  they  were  entir^ 
expelled.  Between  the  0th  and  12th  oentnnes 
several  new  religions  were  introduced  bjr  for- 
eign priests  or  by  Japanese  returning  from  for- 
eign countries.  The  reign  of  the  emperor  Itsi 
6io  (987-1012)  was  remarkable  for  a  greatepi- 
demio  over  the  whole  country,  and  for  tiie  nuiB- 
ber  of  learned  men  who  adorned  the  conrt,  k 
the  reign  of  Go  Rei  Sen  (1046-^69)  a  greit  re- 
bellion took  place  in  the  province  of  0^  whicii 
lasted  for  5  years,  and  is  much  cel^nted  in 
Japanese  literature.  Another  &mous  rebeffioe 
was  headed  by  Kijomori,  a  prince  of  the  M 
in  the  reign  of  To  Ba  (110&-'24).  Ahoottbe 
middle  of  the  12th  centuiy,  during  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Kon  Jei,  the  authority  of  tk 
mikado  b^g^  to  decline.  The  vsssal  prisos 
took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  inperal 
government  to  strengthen  their  own  pover, 
and  great  confusion  ensued.  To  remedjtiiese 
evils,  the  court  of  the  mikado  created  the  of- 
fice of  siogun  or  commander-in-diief  of  the 
army,  and  appointed  to  the  post  Joritomo,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  characters  in  Jspapeae 
history.  He  was  a  young  soldier  of  high  hiitb, 
related  to  the  imperial  fEonily,  and  was  sacees- 
fill  and  ambitious,  so  that  after  anting  the  tio^ 
bulence  of  the  great  vassals  and  restoriog  ^ 
authority  of  the  crown,  he  contrived  to  conoa- 
trate  in  his  own  hands  tiie  real  power  of  thi 
government,  without,  however,  d^riviag  tbe 
mikado  of  his  nominal  rank,  dignity,  sw  ^ 
ligious  supremacy.  The  ofiSce  A  siogun  ve 
made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Joritcroo, 
whose  descendants  became  in  fact  joint  ea^ 
rors  with  the  mikado.  The  Mongols  htringiB- 
vaded  China  in  1260  and  conquered  the  grater 
part  of  it,  their  leader  Kublai  Ehsn  sent  a^ 
voys  to  Japan  in  1268,  and  again  in  1271  v^ 
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1278,  sQmmoning  the  Japanese  goyermnent  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  wiUi  him.  The  Japanese 
dismissed  the  envoys  without  any  answer.  The 
Mongol  conqueror,  irritated  at  their  insulting  in- 
difference to  his  proposals,  sent  against  them  a 
Ct  fleet  and  army  in  1274,  or  acGordiog  to 
oo  Polo  in  1264.  This  expedition  landed 
in  Japan,  hut  was  defeated  and  the  army  out 
to  pieces.  A  still  greater  expedition  was  dee- 
patched  in  1281,  and  met  a  similar  end,  the  Jap- 
anese sparing  only  3  of  the  invaders  to  carry 
back  to  China  the  news  of  the  fate  of  the  rest. 
Japan  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  not 
been  molested  by  invaders.  In  the  16  th  cen- 
tury civil  wars  broke  out,  and  a  revolution  took 
place,  by  which  Faxiba,  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary ability  and  energy,  originally  a  private 
soldier,  was  raised  to  the  supreme  command, 
and  became  siogun,  under  the  name  of  Taiko 
Sama  or  Lord  Taiko,  with  the  additional  title 
of  tycoon,  which  is  now  the  appellation  com- 
monly given  to  the  emperor  at  Teddo,  or  lav 
emperor.  He  was  the  first  secular  monanm 
who  assumed  entirely  the  absolute  control  of 
the  empire,  some  share  in  the  government  hav- 
ing been  hitherto  granted  to  the  mikado,  who 
was  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  merely 
nominal  monarch.  Taiko  Sama  is  regarded  by 
the  Ji^sanese  as  the  greatest  character  in  their 
history,  at  least  since  the  mythical  period,  and 
was  eminent  not  only  as  a  warrior  and  states- 
man but  as  a  legislator.  His  laws  and  policy 
are  to  this  day  observed  by  the  government  of 
Japan,  and  have  secured  to  the  nation  an  al- 
most unequalled  permanence  of  peace  and  proa- 
perity.  The  turbulence  of  the  vassal  princes, 
who  were  then  only  60  in  number,  and  were 
consequently  individually  powerful,  was  the 
chief  source  of  the  troubles  that  had  afflicted 
the  empire,  and  Taiko  Sama  took  the  decisive 
step  of  reducing  their  forces  by  dividing  each 
principality  into  several.  This  policy,  stead- 
fastly carried  out  by  him  and  his  successors, 
has  resulted  in  establishing  604  distinct  princi- 
palities and  lordships,  none  of  which  are  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  be  formidable  to  the 
imperial  power.  It  was  during  the  confusion 
that  preceded  tlie  rise  of  Taiko  Sama  that 
the  Europeans  began  to  be  connected  with 
the  affairs  of  Japan.  The  existence  of  that 
empire  was  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by 
the  Venetian  traveller  Marco  Polo,  who  in  his 
narrative,  written  about  1298,  mentions  it  under 
the  nameof  Zipangu,  a  modification  of  the  Shi- 
pen-kue  of  the  Ohinese,  from  whom  he  had  ob- 
tained his  information.  He  says :  ^^Its  inhalH- 
tants  have  &ir  comple^ons,  are  well  made,  and 
are  civilized  in  their  manners.  Their  religion  is 
the  worship  of  idols.  They  are  independent  of 
any  foreign  power,  and  governed  only  by  their 
own  kings.  They  have  gold  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  its  sources  being  inexhanstible;  but 
as  the  king  does  not  allow  of  Its  being  exported, 
few  merchauta  visit  the  country,  nor  is  it  fre- 
quented by  much  shipping  from  other  parts.'' 
The  Portuguese,  after  Yasoo  da  Qama  had 


doubled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1497,  rap* 
idly  extended  their  discoveries  and  conquests  m 
southern  Asia.  In  1542,  8  Portuguese  sulors, 
who  had  deserted  their  ship  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  a  Ohinese  Junk,  were  driven  by  storms 
upon  the  coast  of  Japan,  and  to  t^iem  is  ascribed 
its  European  discovery.  About  8  years  later  a 
Portuguese  adventurer,  Femam  Mendez  Pinto 
(whose  name  was  for  a  long  period  a  synonyme 
for  liar,  but  whose  veracity  has  been  reestablish- 
ed by  modem  criticism),  while  cruiBiog  with 
some  companions  of  his  own  nation  in  the  vee- 
sel  of  a  Ohinese  pirate,  was  driven,  by  foul 
weather  into  a  hitfbor  in  one  of  the  smaller 
Japan  islands.  He  was  well  received,  and  car- 
ried back  to  the  Portuguese  settiements  in 
Ohina  such  a  report  of  the  ridies  and  magnifi- 
cence of  Japan  that  great  numbers  of  traders 
and  adventurers  fiocked  thither,  and  an  active 
commerce  soon  sprang  up.  Missionaries  speed- 
ily followed  the  merchants,  and  in  1549  Japan 
was  visited  by  the  celebrated  "  apostle  of  the 
Indies,"  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Both  merchants 
and  missionaries  were  favorably  received,  and 
while  the  one  class  found  a  ready  and  most 
profitable  market  for  their  goods,  the  other  rap- 
idly converted  vast  numbers  of  the  natives  to 
Ohristianity.  Three  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Japanese  nobles,  the  princes  of  Bungo, 
Avima,  and  Omura,  were  among  the  converts. 
In  1582  the  Japanese  Ohristians  sent  an  em- 
bassy with  letters  and  presents  to  Rome  to  do 
honor  to  the  pope,  and  assure  him  of  their  sub- 
mission to  the  church.  In  the  two  years  which 
followed  their  return  (1591-^2)  it  is  said  that 
12,000  Japanese  were  converted  and  baptized. 
Tempted  by  the  success  of  the  Portuguese,  the 
Dutcn  East  India  company  in  1598  despatched  5 
merchant  vessels  to  Japan,  one  of  which  reach* 
ed  it  in  1600.  In  1609  other  Dutch  ships  ar- 
rived, and  were  well  received  by  the  Japanese, 
who  conceded  to  them  the  port  of  flrando  for  a 
factory  or  settlement,  with  considerable  privi- 
leges. Before  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  who  were 
then  at  war  with  Portugal,  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment had  become  distrustful  of  the  Portuguese, 
whose  astonishing  success  made  them  haughty 
and  disdainful  of  the  fbelings  and  prejudices  of 
the  natives.  Portugal  was  at  that  time  united 
with  Spain,  and  a  Spaniard,  when  asked  by  Taiko 
Sama:  "  How  is  it  that  your  king  has  managed 
to  possess  himself  of  half  the  world  f'  indiscreet- 
ly answered :  **  He  sends  priests  to  win  the  peo* 
pie;  his  troops  then  are  sent  to  join  the  native 
Ohristians,  and  the  conquest  is  easy.^'  This 
answer,  it  is  said,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  Japanese  government  In  1587  Taiko  is- 
sued an  edict  for  the  banishment  of  the  mission- 
aries; the  edict  was  renewed  by  his  successor 
in  1596,  and  in  1597  23  priesta  were  put  to  death 
in  one  day  at  Nagasaki.  The  Ohristians  on  their 
part  took  no  measures  to  pacify  the  govemmenL 
but  defied  it,  and  began  to  overthrow  idols  and 
puU  down  heathen  temples.  This  led  to  dread- 
ful persecutions  in  1612  and  1614^  when  many 
of  the  Japanese  converts  were  put  to  death,  tibeir 
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obnrchM  and  eohools  destroyed,  and  their  fidth 
declared  infamoiu  and  rebellions.  The  For- 
tngnese  traders  were  no  longer  allowed  free 
access  to  the  conntry,  bnt  were  confined  to  the 
island  of  Deslma  at  Nagasaki.  In  1622  a  fright- 
fol  massacre  of  native  Christians  took  plaoe  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Nagasaki,  and  horrible 
tortnres  endored  with  heroic  constancy  were 
inflicted  on  moltitndes  in  the  rain  effort  to  make 
them  recant  In  1687  it  was  discovered  by  the 
Japanese  government  that  the  native  Ohristian^ 
driven  to  despair  by  perseontion,  had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  the  Portagnese  and 
Spaniards  to  overthrow  the  imperial  throne. 
The  persecntions  were  renewed  with  increased 
rigor.    Edicts  were  issued  banishing  the  Portn- 

5nese  for  ever  from  Ji^mn,  and  prohibiting  any 
apanese,  or  any  Japanese  ship  or  boat,  from 
qnitting  the  coantry  nnder  the  severest  penal« 
ties.  By  the  close  of  1689  the  Portagnese 
were  entirely  e]4^11ed,  and  their  trade  trans- 
ferred to  the  Dotoh,  who,  as  enemies  to  the 
Portagnese  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
were  not  involved  by  the  Japanese  in  their 
condemnation.  In  1640  the  oppressed  native 
Christians  rose  in  open  rebellion  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Simabara.  They  seized  a  fortified  place, 
made  a  long  and  gallant  stand  against  the  im- 
perial troops,  and  were  at  length  snbdned  only 
by  the  artillery  and  military  science  of  the 
Datch,  who  were  either  persuaded  or  compelled 
by  the  Japanese  to  cooperate  asainst  the  rebels, 
llie  Christian  stronghold  was  finally  carried  by 
storm,  and  all  within  its  walls,  men,  women, 
and  children,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands, 
put  to  death.  In  the  next  year  the  Dutch  were 
ordered  to  quit  their  factory  at  Firando,  and 
take  up  their  residence,  under  very  rigid  in- 
spection, in  the  Mand  of  Dedma  at  Nagasaki 
There  they  remained  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies in  undisturbed  monopoly  of  the  entire 
European  trade  of  Japan,  notwithstanding  oc- 
casional efforts  of  the  Russians  and  English  to 
obtain  intercourse  with  the  secluded  empire. 
These  efforts  were  resolutely  repulsed,  and  led  in 
one  case  to  the  imprisonment  for  two  years  in 
Japan  of  the  Russian  captain  Golownin  and  sev- 
eral of  his  companicms.  In  1852  the  United  States 
government,  in  consequence  of  complaints  made 
to  it  that  American  seamen  wreoced  on  the 
coast  of  Japan  had  been  harshly  treated  by  the 
authorities  of  that  country,  despatched  an  ex- 
pedition under  the  command  of  Commodore  M. 
C.  Perry,  who  was  instructed  to  demand  pro- 
tection for  American  seamen  and  ships  wrecked 
on  the  coast,  and  to  negotiate  if  posnble  a  treaty 
by  which  American  vessels  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  one  or  more  ports  to  obtain  supplies 
and  for  purposes  of  trade.  In  Feb.  1864^ 
Commodore  rerrv,  with  a  squadron  of  7  ships 
of  war,  entered  the  bay  of  Yeddo  and  came  to 
anchor  within  a  few  miles  of  that  capital  Dur- 
ing the  previous  year  he  had  entered  the  same 
bay  and  delivered  to  the  Japanese  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  from  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
On  March  81, 1854,  after  much  difficult  nego- 


tiattoDi  a  treaty  was  agreed  upon,  dated  ftt  Knar 
gawa,  the  nearest  large  town,  thoa^  reiDy 
signed  at  the  village  of  Tokc^uuna.  By  H^ 
treaty  the  ports  of  Simoda  and  Hakodadi  wen 
i^)pointed  for  the  reception  of  Amerieui  diipa, 
where  they  can  be  supplied  witii  wood,  wster, 
provision,  coal,  and  other  requisite  artidea,a]id 
protection  and  assistance  were  gnarsBtied  to 
shipwrecked  seamen.  liberie  to  trade  under 
certain  restrictions  was  also  mnted,  and  aa 
arrangement  made  for  the  residenoe  of  Aineri- 
can  consuls  at  Simoda  and  Hakodadi  In  Sept. 
1854,  a  British  squadron  oommsnded  bj  Befl^ 
Admiral  Sir  James  Stirling  entered  the  liarkr 
of  Nagasaki,  and  a  treaty  was  soon  condoded 
between  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  hj  wbieb 
Nagasaki  and  Hakodadi  were  opened  to  foreign 
commerce.  Subsequentiy  the  RossiaiM  made  i 
similar  treaty  and  obtained  equal  privileges; 
and  by  a  treaty  dated  Nov.  9, 1865,  the  Dotdi 
in  Japan  were  relieved  from  most  of  the  re- 
strictions so  long  imposed  upon  them  at  Deami 
On  June  17, 1857,  a  new  treaty  was  negotiated 
at  Simoda  with  the  Japanese  government  on  h- 
half  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  TownaendHi^ 
ris,  U.  S.  consul-genersl  for  Jiq>an,  by  which  the 
port  of  Nagasaki,  in  addition  to  those  of  Simoda 
and  Hako(kdi,  was  opened  to  American  trad^ 
and  additional  privileges  granted  to  Ameriom 
merchants.  In  1858  Mr.  Harris  succeeded  in 
reaching  Yeddo,  where  he  oonduded  a  still  moie 
favorable  treaty.  In  the  same  year  a  Britiah 
squadron  conveyed  a  British  ambassador,  tbe 
earl  of  Elgin,  to  Teddo,  where,  on  Aug.  26,  t 
new  treaty  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  Japan,  by  which  the  ports  of  Hakodadi, 
Kanagawa,  and  Nagasaki  were  cmened  toBri> 
iah  subjects  after  July  1,  1859,  Neee^  or 
some  other  convenient  port  on  the  ¥.  coast  of 
Niphon  after  Jan.  1, 1860,  and  Hiogo  after  Jan.  1, 
1868,  and  various  commercial  pri^eges  granted 
to  British  merchants.  About  tbe  time  of  the 
condunon  of  this  treaty  the  reigning  tjcooad 
Japan  died  of  epilepsy  at  the  age  of  S6.  fld 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  jM^sent  emperor, 
who  is  said  to  be  a  young  man  of  great  iatel' 
ligence  and  of  liberal  political  and  coDaaerdnl 
opinions.  The  latest  intelligence  from  Japan 
states  that  a  magnificent  emlMissy  from  the  em- 
peror to  the  government  of  the  United  Stattt 
was  to  embark  at  Teddo  on  Feb.  22,  I860.- 
The  principal  writers  on  Japan  are :  Kampftfi 
"  History  of  Japan"  (2  vols,  fol.,  London,  1727); 
Golownin,  '^Monoirs  of  Captivity  ia  JaiMO," 
translated  from  the  Russian  (8  vols.  8m,  Lon- 
don, 1824);  Meylan,  Japai/k^  vocffestdi  tt 
$ekei8m  (Amsterdam,  1880);  Doe^  HernM- 
rungen  uU  Japan  (Haarlem,  1888);  Utas^ 
AnwUm  dei  empereun  de  Jap&n  (Paris,  1834); 
Siebold,  Nippon  (20  vols.,  Leyden,  im-W 
Mrs.  Busk,  ''Manners  and  Customs  of  the  J^ 
anese,"  compiled  and  translated  from  8ieboid 
and  other  Dutch  authorities  (London  and  Xev 
York,  1841)5  Charles  MacFarlane,  "Japm; 
ax>ndon  and  New  Yorl^  1852);  Ridiard  HO- 
dreth,  "Japan  as  It  Was  and  la''  (Boston,  1863); 
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Frandfl  BJawka,  ''Narratire  of  the  Hpan  Ex- 
pedition^' (8  vols.  4to.,  Washington,  1856) ;  Capt 
Sherard  Osborn,  *^  A  Craise  in  Japanese  Waters" 
(Edinbargh,  1869);  Lawrence  Oliphant,  ^^Nar- 
rative of  liord  i3gin's  Embassy  to  China  and 
Japan"  (2  vols.,  London,  1859). 

JAPAN,  LANGUAaB  of.  Thongh  the  Jap- 
anese are  of  li  Mongolic  type,  and  though  their 
langoage  is  grammatically  analogous  both  to 
those  of  the  Mongolo-Tartaric  and  Hantchu- 
Tonffusic  families,  it  differs  radically  from  them. 
Its  daim  to  be  akin  to  the  Chinese  is  invalidated 
by  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Niphonese 
tongue,  which  differs  from  the  Chinese  as  to  the 
etymic  import  of  its  elements  and  in  its  polysyl- 
labism.  The  genuine  portion  of  the  former  is 
called  Y<nniy  while  the  Chinese  snperfetation  goes 
under  the  name  of  Kaye,  This  may  clearly  be  ao- 
counted  for  by  Chinese  settlements  in  Japan  in 
the  8d  centurv  B.  C,  and  by  the  prolonged  in- 
tercourse with  China,  to  which  Japan  owes  its 
civilization  and  graphic  systems.  Siebold  en- 
deavors to  establish  genetic  connections  of  the 
Japanese  witii  various  other  languages^  as  for 
instance  with  that  of  the  Ainos  inhabiting  the 
N.  part  of  the  island  of  Yesso  and  the  S.  point 
of  Saghalien  (Tarakai);  with  that  in  Bantam 
on  the  coast  of  Mantchuria,  S.  of  the  Amoor; 
with  those  of  the  Incas  of  Peru  and  the  Bo- 
ohicas  of  New  Granada;  with  that  of  the  Muis- 
cas  of  Brazil,  &c.  Although  the  Corean  lan- 
guages have  many  features  in  common  with 
the  Japanese,  their  divergence  is  radical ;  and 
Klaproth's  opinion  that  the  Japanese  is  a 
tongue  nti  generU  has  not  yet  been  refuted. 
The  area  of  the  Japanese  comprehends  the 
three  great  islands  with  some  parts  of  Yesso 
and  other  southern  Km-iles,  of  S.  Saghalien, 
and  also  the  Loo  Choo  (Lie a-Khieu)  group  of 
islands,  where  a  dialect  or  closely  related  lan- 
guage is  spoken.  The  vernacular  idiom  differs 
remarkably  from  the  written,  by  peculiar  termi- 
nations, particles,  and  construction.  The  writ- 
ten  language  has  also  a  peculiar  style,  named 
naiden^  for  religious  and  mystical  subjects,  and 
another,  called  gheden^  for  profane  composition. 
There  are  also  two  styles  of  allocution,  the  one 
of  etiquette,  the  other  vulgar.  The  speech  of 
women  also  differs  in  some  particulars  from  that 
of  men.  The  Yomi  is  sonorous,  soft,  and  agree- 
able ;  almost  all  words  end  in  vowels,  which, 
however,  are  often  dropped,  and  in  i»  and  n. 
Some  sounds  are  of  difficult  pronunciation  to  us. 
A  too  soft  utterance  of  consonants  produces 
vagueness  between  the  sounds  ofp,  5,/,  and  «; 
between  %  and  the  English  0,  th  and  the  French 
J.  Although  there  are  no  decided  h  and  /,  some 
Europeans  fiincy  they  hear  them,  while  better 
phonetic  authorities  credibly  assert  that  they 
are  reallv  /  and  t  respectively.  The  initial  r 
sounds  almost  like  dr.  The  number  of  original 
vocables  is  inconsiderable.  Technical  terms 
are  generally  Chinese,  and  often  much  altered. 
— ^There  are  two  graphic  systems.  L  Sinogra- 
phy, somewhat  modified.  At  the  request  of 
Ozinteno,  the  16th  Dolri,  Eieu-eu-wang  (Jap. 


Kosuvo),  khig  of  Pe*t8i  (Takusai,  in  Corea), 
sent  Wang-jin  (Jap.  Yonin),  in  A.  D.  285,  to  Ja- 
pan, to  introduce  there  the  Tihin'taS  (Jw.  SitufL 
China  letters),  which  were  afterward  namea 
Edfi^tsS  ^Jap.  Kami).  From  that  time  both  the 
Ihhin-td  and  the  Chinese  language  became  com- 
mon in  Japan;  although  the  former  are  peculiar- 
ly pronounced,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  examples 
within  parentheses  below.  This  divergence 
is,  however,  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the 
Chinese  dialects  from  the  Mahdarin  idiouL  The 
sinograms  of  the  learned  are  called  TV  and  Sio, 
With  the  varieties  of  sounds  there  are  about 
880  Japanized  sinograms,  beside  the  unaltered 
T^in-tsS.  The  former  are  explained  by  the 
Eata-Jsana  (see  below);  thus:  hekho^  beautiful, 
by  the  Jap.  MrH;  fneirfit  (celebrated  pencil), 
fine  writing,  by  n^-cw,  ^.  Sinograms  are 
sometimes  pronounced  very  differently  from 
their  proper  sounds;  thus:  ye  (the  27th  Chi- 
nese syllable),  river,  from  the  sinograpbic  Mn- 
hiang;  tne  (17th  Chinese  syllable),  woman, 
sinogr.  niU.  Synonymes  are  pften  written 
with  the  same  sinograms.  Prefaces  of  books 
are  commonly  written  in  sinograms.  IL  As 
these  did  not  altogether  suit  the  peculiarities 
of  Japanese  phonetism  and  grammar,  Kibi  or 
Eibi-ko  (738),  who  had  been  educated  in  China, 
selected  47  sinofj^rams,  and  simplified  them  into 
syllabic  signs,  in  analogy  with  their  original 
sounds.  This  syllabary  was  named  I-nhfck, 
from  the  first  8  syllables,  lust  as  our  alpha- 
bet is  named  firom  the  first  2  letters.  This  l-rih 
fOf  snmamed  Edtc^hana  (half  letters  or  signs), 
is  used  collaterally  with  sinograms,  explaining 
their  sounds,  and  serving  beside  for  the  indica- 
tion of  grammatical  particles ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  t£e  Mantchu  interlinear  or  marginal  let- 
ters serve  in  Chinese  texts.  This  form  is  called 
sometimes  the  writing  of  men.  The  2d  Irofii, 
Bumamed  Fircb-lcana  (expanded  letters),  was 
contrived  by  the  celebrated  bonzes  Comiu  and 
Kobo  (774-835),  and  became  so  manifold  by  the 
licenses  of  the  pencil  as  to  be  almost  illegible, 
especially  owing  to  additions  by  a  third  bonze, 
Ziakuso,  who  added  a  48th  sign  for  a  nasal 
sound.  This  isthe  cursive  writing  for  daily  trans* 
aotiona,  sometimes  called  the  writing  of  women. 
The  8d  Lrofa  is  Mury^o-hina  (myriad-leaves- 
letters,  so  called  from  the  poem  Mun-^o-no  by 
Tatsi-bana-no  Moroye,  about  the  middle  of  the 
8th  century,  containing  10,000  verses),  and  is 
almost  a  sinogrammatic  prototype  of  all  the 
Lrofifis.  The  4th  is  the  YamaUhhana^  a  simple 
cursive  script,  which  is  used  promiscuously  with 
all  the  others.  The  orinnal  idea  of  the  Irofa  is 
Buddhistic  and  Indian.  The  varieties  of  form  in 
all  the  Lx>fas  are  a  great  impediment  to  expedi- 
tious reading,  the  difficulty  of  which  is  increased 
by  the  many  ligatures  between  the  letters.  Writ- 
ing and  reading  proceed  in  vertical  columns 
downward  and  fh>m  right  to  left.  There  are 
also  some  other  diacritic  as  well  as  punctuating 
signs.  The  former  are  two,  viz.:  the  nigorL 
which  is  almost  like  our  quotation  mark  (^%  and 
indicates  that  the  hard  or  rough  sound  of  a  let- 
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ter  is  mollified,  so  as  to  cause  the  ib>,  A  ^)  ^ 
to  be  proDoanced  go,  ho,  do  ;  and  the  fnaru  Q, 
which  indicates  tenaification,  or  hardening,  for 
instance  of  fo  into  po.  The  marks  of  punctua- 
tion denote  also  the  transposition,  repetition, 
&c.,  of  syllables ;  they  also  separate  sinograms 
from  Irofas.  The  order  of  syllables  is  as  fol- 
lows: t,  ro^fa,  ^hf^i  f^  ^*  <^^  ^  <^°t  without 
any  symmetry  or  analogy.  Properly  classed, 
they  are:  the  5  Latin  vowels,  a,  «,  t,  0,  «;  the 
labial  /  with  these  vowels  snflBbced  (/a,  fe,  fi,  fo, 
fu) ;  the  gnttnral  ib  with  the  same;  tJie  m  with 
them ;  then  the  %  with  them  (and  modified  by 
diacritics  into  s,  French  j,  £ng.  sA) ;  then  y,  f, 
r,  n,  all  with  those  vowels  attached ;  lastly,  two 
more,  n^a,  nV.  The  t  is  sometimes  U,  dt,  dec. 
The  transcription  by  Europeans  is  variable. 
There  is,  beside,  a  kind  of  metaphony,  by  which 
fb  becomes /lu  andfajki;  rid,  riyau;  Jcvo, 
hcmau,  hrfau,  &c.  This  is  similar  to  the  Latin 
la^y  latatum  and  lautvm,  htum  ;  foMo^fautum. 
Jbtum,  faUts,  Ak).  Dialectic  variations  depend 
chiefly  on  modifications  of  sounds :  in  Yeddo,  for 
instance,  r  predominates ;  elsewnere  /  is  pro- 
nounced «;j^  like  «,  &c.— In  the  gnunmar, 
there  is  no  gender ;  the  male  sex  is  indicated  by 
90,  the  female  by  me.  Substantives  do  not  differ 
on  the  whole  from  adjectives.  The  latter  are 
often  replaced  by  quiditative  verbs  or  by  the 
particle  of  the  genitive,  and  are  euphonically 
varied,  according  to  their  position ;  thus,  for 
instance:  ahaefana,Ted1^ower;  ctkoBhsfanaioa, 
red  is  flower-the;  mIdovo  naru,  red  becomes  it 
(as  in  Magyar  tdrdssS  lesz) ;  aha  ironofana,  Lai. 
ruhri  eolSru  fio».  There  is  no  proper  article, 
but  the  sufSx  va  sometimes  determines  the  ac- 
ceptation, or  shows  the  French  partitif;  and 
9ya  signifies  '^as  regards.*'  Oases  are  indicated 
by  suffixes,  as  in  the  following  example:  %ten, 
or  sienna,  Lat.  calufn  ;  stenF^no  (oftener  Mtenrffa, 
as  in  Gorean),  Asli;  »ten-ni,  eodo,  versus  and  ad 
eoBlum;  tteri^e,  inealum;  sten-^M,  calum,  ac- 
cusative (also  9ten-v6ba)\  9tenrde,  eodo,  abla- 
tive; gten-yori,  ex  codo  ;  9tef^hiTa,  de  eoslo,  per 
ecdum,  &o.  The  plural  is  formed  by  sufl^es, 
as  teUii,  domo,  ra,  iyo,  which  signify  all,  much, 
many;  or  by  reduplication,  aaJUo-hito,  men,  from 
flto,  man,  with  altered  initial.  The  genitive 
precedes :  Jltono  yomLlAt,  airi  arena  ;  anagono 
fama,  mulieris  jm.  The  numerals  are  various. 
We  give  here  the  Koye  in  the  first  place,  and 
within  parentheses  the  Yomi  or  common  ones 
first,  and  after  them  those  of  days,  viz. :  1,  iUi 
(JUot^,  UuitaU) ;  2,  ni  (fotaU\faUika) ;  8,  «on 
(miU\  miha)',  4,m  (voU^,  yohkc^\  6,  go  (itiots\ 
itaha ) ;  6,  tok  {mow,  muxka) ;  7, 9itH  (nanat8\ 
nanuha);  S,/at8  (yat»\  ydha);  9,  hd  (hohmoUf, 
Jcohonoka)',  10,  yo  {taw,  UmoJca),  Ac  The 
other  Koye  are:  11,  zyo-iUi  (10-hl);  12,  tyo-^% 
(10+2),  &C. ;  20,  ni-tyo  (2X10) ;  80,  rnn-tyo 
(8X10),  &c.;  100,  fyak;  1,000,  wn;  10,000, 
man;  100,000,  9ok  (and  raJaya,  Sanscrit  lah* 
»ha,  a  lac);  1,000,000,  ted  ;  10,000,000,  hei  (hotH, 
Sanscrit  koti).  There  are  8  sets  of  figures  of 
numbers.  Many  particular  words  are  luso  used 
in  the  sense  of  numerals,  as  in  Chinese. — Of 


pronouns,  those  of  the  1st  and  2d  person  seem 
to  have  been  lost  in  the  words  of  etiquette,  I, 
to  equfds  and  inferiors,  is  tasL,  to  a  superior,  to- 
takusi ;  we,  to  equals  or  inferiors,  wm-damo,  to 
superiors,  f>aiaht9irdomo.  There  are  more  than 
12  ceremonious  quasi-pronouns  for  the  2d  per- 
son. The  8d  is  ano  fito,  this  man,  &c.  (j&  m 
Oorean;  see  Ohinxsb,  vol.  v.  p.  124).  There 
are  many  demonstratives.  Relatives  are  want- 
ing, being  supplied  by  participles  or  understood 
from  the  context  of  the  phrases,  thus :  ^atim 
mim  HO,  Lat.  mei  {mihi)  visus  tir,  for  Hr  qvem 
tidi;  but  ffoako  ttru  %to,  me  widens  etV,  for  cir 
qui  mevidit, — ^The  verb  is  the  most  perfect  port 
of  Japanese  speech.  Aru  (to  be,  or  to  actX  nnit- 
ed  with  nouns,  produces  many  compound  veita. 
It  is  affected  by  many  moods,  voices,  and  oi&er 
logical  categories,  as  in  the  Altai-Uralic  and  in 
many  American  languages ;  as  for  instance:  tabh 
iu,  Lat  fer4re,  pereut-ere;  tatoritru,  fain 
potse;  tatarJcerareru,pereutijubere;  tata^eUoru, 
pereutientem  eue;  tata-hau,  ee  mutuo  ferire, 
pugnare  ;  tata-eashereau,  fatere  ut  inter  ee  pug- 
nent,  helium  ciere,  &o.,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  Semitic  hdl,piel,  nifal,  hifil,  hithpaeL  The 
suffixes  of  the  tenses  are :  present  ru^  past  to, 
future  0  ;  of  negation,  nu,  eu.  Persons  and  the 
plural  are  indicated  by  prononns.  The  theme 
of  the  verb,  which  is  also  a  substantive  noca, 
is  employed  without  alteration  if  others  ibUow, 
and  receives  the  suffixes  only  when  it  is  net 
fbllowed  by  others,  or  when  it  is  the  last  word 
in  the  phrase.  Various  euphonic  xnodificatioBS 
take  place  in  such  a  combination  with  the  sof- 
fixes.  Oertain  particles  denote  the  moods.  The 
participle  is  of  very  extensive  applicalioa,  rital- 
ling  that  of  the  Greek.  Adverbs  are  like  adjec- 
tives, as  in  oertain  German  phrases.  The  syn- 
tax adheres  to  a  strict  order,  which  is:  first 
the  subject  (nominative),  then  the  object,  attri- 
butes, the  verb,  and  the  conjunction  last- 
Many  of  the  simple  words  abound  in  signifi- 
cationa,  which  must  be  discriminated  by  ano- 
grams.  Oompounds  and  derivatives  are  9a  fre- 
quent and  easy  as  in  Greek  or  German.  Exam- 
ples of  the  former  are:  hara^mi,  LaA,  eorporig 
truneui;  iono-mi,  arbori8fjructu8;^fitta-no,  tela 
pagina;  tei-^to, feetorie  liquor  (h\Qod)\  yomo- 
oato,  mountain  bird,  wild  pigeon.  Derivatives 
from  etat,  under,  below,  inferior,  are :  ^tatwi,  hu- 
mility; %tatno,  humble;  etatni,  humbly;  atet- 
nisheru,  to  humble ;  etat^inaru,  to  be  hnmbled; 
etat^onarsu,  to  cause  humiliataon,  &c.  Other 
derivatives  are :  yomo,  to  read,  yomi^  readii^ 
yomite,  reader;  itamo,  to  afflict,  itami,  af9ictioo; 
orano,  to  hate,  orani,  hatred ;  hiJbo^  to  write^ 
haldte,  writer,  &c.  The  following  are  para- 
phrases for  avoiding  ambiguitnr :  fai-tori-gvme^ 
fly-catch-spider,  for  humo,  which  means  doad 
as  well  as  spider ;  ine-hari^ama,  rye-cnt-scytise, 
for  iama,  scythe,  frog,  dish,  &c.  Many  syso- 
nymes  need  explanation,  as  given  in  lexieoos, 
where  they  are  determined  by  sinograms,  asfor 
instance  ha^ari-hi,  fire-drive-gnata,  hecasast 
each  of  the  three  words  has  different  meanings; 
heuni'ftuuma,  a  paper  cloak,  because  katni  s^ 
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nifies  paper,  sod,  head,  above ;  Mno^hu,  mind^ 
poison,  grief;  ine-hikarij  rje-spleador,  light- 
ning;  iamn-bdii^  one-inch-bonze,  for  dwarf,  &o. 
Tiie  following  are  examples  of  plnrisignificants: 
in-yen^  caase,  banquet;   idxiu^  to  inhabit,  to 
leave  the  house ;  hanteny  heat  and  oold  (so  in 
Latin,  altus^  high  and  deep,  ealidus  and  geli» 
dtiSj  Eog.  eoal  and  cool,  &c.).    Many  Tomi  and 
Koye  coincide,  others  diverge  altogether  in  sig- 
nification ;  thus ;  kiba,  Jap.  tool,  Chin,  cavalxy ; 
hido,  Jap.  city-gate,  Chin.,  joy,  anger,  &c. — 
Amons  the  principal  authorities  on  the  Jap- 
anese language  are :  Emanuel  Alvarez,  De  Jb^ 
Btitutione  Orammatiea  Libri  JIL,  e  V&nion$ 
Japoniea  (Amacusa,  1593);  Joam  Bodriguez, 
Arte  ds  la  lingoa  de  Japam  (Nagasaki,  1 604) ;  Di- 
daco  CoUado,  Ar»  Grammatiea  Japoniea  (Rome^ 
1682),  and  TMiauri  Lingua  Japimiea  Campmr 
dium  (1688^;   Melchiore  Gyanguren,  Arte  de 
la  lengua  Japana  (Mexico,  1788) ;  C.  P.  Thun- 
berg,    OhHrvatUmee  in   Lingua/m   Japonicam 
(Upsal,  1792);  Ph.  F.  de  Siebold,  EpiUmie  Lin- 
gua Japoniea  (Batavia,  1826);  J.  Elaproth, 
Memoires  sur  Vintroduction  des  earact^ee  Chir 
noia  au  Japon^et  sur  Vorigine  dee  ayUdbairee 
(Paris,  1829);  L.  L.  de  Bosny,  Introduction  d 
V etude  de  la  langue  Japonaise  (Paris,  1856).  Dic- 
tionaries:   Medhurst,   ^^Japanese-English   and 
English- Japanese  Yooabulary^^  (Batavia,  1880); 
Siebold,  Sin  zoo  zi  lin  gjoh  ben :  Noout  et  Auctue 
LiteroTum  Ideographiearum  TheeauruSy  &a,  la- 
pide  exaratus  a  Sirtenei  JSTo-tching-dtshang  (1884), 
and  leagoge  (  Va  han  von  eehiy  1841) :  Aug.  Pfiz- 
mayer,  WdrterbuchderJofaniechen  aprache  (Vi- 
enna, 1851),  from  several  Japanese  and  Dutch 
dictionaries,  including  one  by  Prince  Naka-tsa 
(Teddo,  1810);  De  Bosny,  JDictionnair^apO" 
naie-Frajifaie-Anglaii   (Paris,    1857).     There 
are  many  vocabularies  in  Latin  by  Jesuits,  and 
others  elaborated  in  common  by  Japanese  and 
Dutch  authors. 

JAPANNING,  the  process  of  ornamenting 
wood,  leather,  paper,  or  metal  by  covering  it 
with  a  brilliant  h^  varnish,  in  which  are  often 
introduced  gilt  or  colored  designs.  The  art  is 
supposed  to  have  been  acquired  irom  the  Jap- 
anese, whence  its  name.  It  is  still  practised 
by  them  and  the  Chinese  in  great  perfection, 
and  specimens  of  it  are  seen  upon  the  fancy 
work  boxes,  tables,  and  other  small  articles  of 
furniture  imported  from  eastern  Asia.  The  ar- 
ticles thus  ornamented  are  first  made  perfectly 
smooth,  and  primed  with  a  mixture  of  ox  gall 
and  rotten  stone.  Being  then  again  smoothed, 
they  are  next  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  var- 
nish, obtained  from  the  juice  of  certain  trees, 
wliich,  at  first  appearing  like  cream,  changes  by 
exposure  to  the  air  to  a  deep  black.  This  being 
dried  in  the  sun  or  by  artificial  heat  and  rubbed, 
another  coat  of  varnish  is  applied,  and  another 
polishing  succeeds;  and  thus  these  processes 
are  repeated,  it  may  be  18  times,  using  toward 
the  last  the  finest  quality  of  varnish,  until  a  per- 
fectly smooth  and  brilliant  surface  is  obtained. 
The  ornamental  design  is  then  drawn  with  a 
pencil  dipped  in  vanuih  of  boiled  oil  and  tur- 


pentine, and  before  this  is  quite  dry  the  gold  or 
silver  leaf  is  laid  upon  it,  and  finally  secured  by 
another  coat  of  varnish.  The  method  in  use  of 
imitating  this  lacquered  ware  does  not  difiTer 
from  the  preparation  of  similar  works  in  spirit 
or  oil  varnishes,  except  that  every  coat  of  color 
or  varnish  is  dried  by  placing  the  object  in  a 
lapanner's  stove,  which  is  heated  by  flues  to  as 
high  a  temperature  as  the  articles  and  varnish 
can  bear  without  injury.  For  colored  grounds, 
the  colors  in  ordinary  use,  as  Prussian  blue, 
vermilion,  flake  white,  lampblack,  and  various 
others,  are  employed,  well  incorporated  with 
linseed  oil  or  turpentine,  and  mixed  with  copal 
or  anim6  varnish,  more  conunonlv  the  latter. 
Por  black  japanned  work,  the  application  is  of 
ivory  black  mixed  with  dark'Colorod  anim6  var- 
nish. After  thorough  drymg  in  the  stove  the 
application  is  repeated ;  and  if  intended  to  be 
Anally  polished,  several  coatings  and  dryings  are 
re<^uired  to  give  body  of  snfSdent  firmness  to 
resist  the  rubbing  action.  After  the  general 
color  of  the  ground  has  been  laid  on,  the  orna- 
mental devices  are  painted  in  the  usual  manner, 
the  colors  being  dried  in  and  finaU;^  protected 
by  several  coats  of  varnish,  made  without  dry- 
ing ingredients,  which  also  adds  to  thehr  bril- 
lianoy.  To  produce  a  gold  ground,  the  work  is 
varnished  with  gold  size,  upon  which,  when 
partially  dried,  gold  dust  is  laid  with  a  piece 
of  wash  leather.  Subsequent  varnishing  gives 
great  brilliancy  to  this  coating.  Engravings^ 
especially  prepared  for  the  purpose  upon  £me 
paper  wasned  with  solution  of  isinglass  or  gum, 
are  sometimes  transferred  to  japan  work  with 
beantiful  effect. — ^It  is  apparent  that  wood  de- 
signed for  ji^anning  must  be  thoroughly  dried, 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  risk  of  its  eraddnff, 
shrinking,  or  warping  by  the  stove  heat  to  whidi 
it  is  to  be  exposed.  After  undergoing  the  usual 
process  of  seasoning,  it  is  therefore,  when  sawn 
mto  nearly  the  shapes  required,  baked  for  sev- 
eral days  in  the  japanner's  stove ;  and  when 
after  this  the  finiahed  shapes  are  given  to  the 
articles,  they  are  again  baked,  and  any  defects 
that  appear  are  remedied  by  the  application  of 
white  lead  or  putty,  or  otherwise.  An  artificial 
ground,  prepared  by  a  priming  of  size  and  whit- 
ing laid  on  with  a  brush,  and  after  drying  a  day 
or  two  smoothed  down  with  rushes  and  a  wet 
doth,  is  sometimes  employed  by  japanners;  but 
it  is  objectionable  from  its  liability  to  crack. 
The  practice  of  japanning  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended of  late  years  to  a  multiplicity  of  artides, 
especially  to  those  in  papier  mach^  sheet  iron, 
and  leather.  Beside  the  introduction  of  the  or- 
dinary colors  and  of  gold  leaf,  mother-of-peu-l 
is  often  profusely  scattered  through  the  work  in 
the  first  two  materials.  A  display  of  gaudy 
colors  appears  to  be  the  chief  object  aimed  at ; 
and  as  works  of  taste  most  of  the  artides  of  this 
sort  furnished  for  our  markets  are  far  inferior  to 
some  of  the  cheapest  productions  of  the  eastern 
nations. — ^The  japannmg  of  leather  is  most  suc- 
cessfully conducted  by  the  French.  They  fur- 
nish the  best  of  the  highly  glazed  brilliant  mfr- 
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terifll  known  as  patent  leather,  and  lam  qnas* 
titioB  are  also  prodnoed  in  the  United  States, 
especially  at  Newark,  K  J.  The  superior  ez- 
oellence  of  the  French  is  owing  to  the  better 
qnality  df  the  calf  skins  they  employ,  rather 
uian  to  any  difference  in  the  process  of  japan- 
ning. They  select  the  lightest  and  softest  skins, 
sni£  as  American  mann&ctarers,  who  sell  their 
leather  by  the  pound,  do  not  find  it  an  object  to 
produce.  The  leather  used  at  Newark  is  cur^ 
ried  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  particular 
care  is  taken  to  keep  it  as  free  as  possible  from 
grease.  The  skins  are  then  tacked  on  frames 
and  coated  first  with  a  composition  of  linseed 
oil  and  umber,  in  the  proportion  of  18  gallons 
of  the  former  to  6  oz.  of  the  latter,  boiled  till 
nearly  solid,  and  then  mixed  with  raw  oil  and 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  the  proper  consistency ; 
lampblack  is  also  added  when  the  composition 
is  applied,  in  order  to  give  color  ana  body. 
From  8  to  4  coats  of  this  are  necessary  to  form 
a  surfiioe  to  receive  the  varnish ;  they  are  laid  on 
with  a  sort  of  knife  or  scraper.  To  render  the 
goods  soft  and  pliant,  each  coat  must  be  veiy 
fight  and  thoroughly  dried  between  each  appli- 
cation. A  thin  coat  is  afterward  applied  of  the 
same  composition,  of  proper  conmstence  to  be 

Eut  on  with  a  brush,  and  with  sufficient  lamp- 
hick  boiled  in  it  to  make  it  a  perfect  blacuc 
When  thoroughly  dry  it  is  cut  down  with  a 
scraper  having  a  turned  edge,  when  it  is  ready 
to  varnish.  The  principal  varnish  used  is  made 
from  linseed  oil  and  Prussian  blue,  boiled  to  the 
thickness  of  printers'  ink.  It  is  reduced  with 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  a  suitable  consistence  to 
work  with  a  brush,  and  is  then  applied  in  2  or 
8  separate  coats,  which  are  scraped  and  pumiced 
until  the  leather  is  perfectly  filled  and  smooth. 
The  finishing  coat  is  put  on  with  especial  care 
in  a  room  kept  closed  and  with  the  floor  wet  to 
prevent  dust.  The  frames  are  then  run  into 
ovens  heated  to  about  176°.  In  preparing  this 
kind  of  leather  the  manufiicturer  must  cive  the 
skins  as  high  a  heat  as  they  can  bear  m  order 
to  dry  the  composition  upon  the  surface  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  without  absorption,  and  cau- 
tiously BO  as  not  to  iujure  the  fibre  of  the  leather. 
— ^Patent  leather  differs  from  enamelled  leather 
midnly  in  the  thoroughness  of  the  process  and 
quantity  of  material  applied.  The  former  is  fin- 
ished full  and  smooth,  while  enamelled  leather  is 
finished  with  as  little  compomtion  as  possible, 
and  the  grain  is  formed  by  rolling  with  the  grain- 
ing board.  Instead  of  using  lamp  or  ivory  black 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  varnish,  various  pigments 
may  be  introduced  to  g^ve  any  desired  colors  to 
the  leather,  as,  for  blue,  ultramarine  or  Prus- 
shm  blue  mixed  with  a  little  Erem^s  white,  the 
red  lakes  for  a  red  color,  the  ochres  for  their  pe- 
culiar colors,  and  white  lead  for  white.  (See 
Lacquvb,  and  Papieb  MACHfi.) 

JAPHETH,  one  of  the  8  sons  of  Noah,  by 
most  critics  regarded  as  the  eldest  It  is  said 
of  him  (Gen.  ix.  27):  "God  shall  enlarge  Ja- 
pheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ; 
and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant"    He  was  the 


progenitor  of  extensive  tribes  inhsMtiDg  ^ 
nortiiem  parts  of  the  Mosaic  world.  His  bods 
(Gen.  X.  2)  were  Gomer,  Magog,  Madai,  }^ 
van.  Tubal,  Meshech,  and  Tiras.  Gomer  is  nor 
generally  identified  with  the  Oimmerisiis  of  dM 
ancients;  Magog  probably  represents  Tonmaa 
Scyths  about  the  Caucasus;  Madai  is  the  He- 
brew name  for  Media ;  Javan  for  lon^  aod 
Greece ;  Tiras  probably  for  Thrace.  Meshwli 
and  Tubal,  who  in  the  Scriptures  always  ap> 
pear  coupled  together,  are  id^tifiedvith  tibe 
equally  assodated  Mosohi  and  Tibareni  of  the 
Greeks,  and  Muskai  and  Tuplai  of  theAsyiia 
inscriptions,  the  former  of  whom,  aooorduigto 
Bawlinson  (Herodotus,  book  L  esssy  ii),'^in 
regarded  on  very  sufficient  grounds  as  tibt 
ancestors  of  the  Muscovites,  who  built  Ifoscov, 
and  who  still  give  name  to  Busna  thrrashoot 
the  East ;  and  these  Muscovites  have  beenUteij 
recognixed  as  belonging  to  the  Tchud  or  Fin- 
nish family,  which  the  Slavonic  BusflisDs  ooo- 
quered,  and  which  is  a  known  Tursnian  race." 
This  statement  is  made  still  more  probable  bf 
the  Hebrew  text  of  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  2,  a^ind 
xxxix.  1,  which  connects  Meshech  and  Tnbil 
with  Rosh,  the  latter  word,  rendered  "ddef" 
in  the  English  version,  being  now  regarded  If 
the  most  competent  critics,  Gesenius  andotiben^ 
as  a  proper  noun  corresponding  to  the  oi  fmd 
the  Byzantine  historians,  and  the  people  Rto 
(on  the  Volga)  of  the  Arabian  Ibn  Fodan,  and 
thus  containing  the  earliest  historical  tn»  of 
the  Russian  name.  The  rivers  Moeba  nd 
Tobol  may  have  received  their  names  iroiD  I^ 
ranian  dwellers  on  their  banks,  desoeodantsof 
the  men  or  tribes  Meshech  and  Tubal.  Urns 
Japheth,  as  a  family  name,  embraces  a  line 
number  of  primitive  nations^  in  modem  edmol- 
ogy  generally  designated  as  Turanian  and  lodo- 
European.  This  agrees  with  the  fnditioiu  of 
the  Arabians,  which  assigns  Japheth  11  sons, 
progenitors  of  as  many  nations,  among  whom 
are  rjin  (the  Chinese),  6c»nari  (QmiDeriaiisf), 
Turk  (Turks),  Khozar  (Eliazars),  and  Bo8(Rifr 
sians).  The  name  Japheth  has  he&a  varioBsir 
derived  from  Hebrew  roots  designating  ^'beao- 
tiful  ^  and  ^'  expansion,"  and  also  compared  vith 
the  Japetus  of  the  Greek  mythology,  the  sob  of 
Uranus  and  Gasa,  and  father  of  Atka,  Meoffltins, 
Prometheus,  and  Epimetheos.  Ji4)hetie  is  olteB 
used  by  ethnologists,  instead  of  Indo-Earopenv 
JAPUBA,  YcPTOA,  or  HTAPrsA,  a  river  (rf 
South  America,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  It 
rises  in  New  Granada,  among  the  Andes,  ie 
kt  I''  20'  K,  long.  76^  60'  W.,  reodvinginite 
upper  course  the  Mocoa,  which  poors  intoj 
the  waters  of  a  number  of  small  streams,  sv 
the  overflow  of  Lake  Lecneva.  It  is  knowB  it 
first  as  the  Oaqueta.  Its  gen^^  directioo  s 
S.  8.  E.  and  8.  K,  until,  having  crossed  the  S,l 
boundary  of  New  Granada  into  the  BraaEe 
province  of  Alto  Amasonas,  it  bends  snddei^ 
toward  the  8.  and  Joins  the  Amazon  in  l8t» 
8.,  long,  en^  W.  Its  length  is  upward  of  1,000 
m.,  860  m.  of  which  is  in  Brazil.  Its  narigi- 
tion  is  interrupted  by  cataracts. 
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JABDIN ,  Kabbe,  D!T.  SeeDnjABDnTyEASEu 
JAROSLAV  (Russian,  Yaroslaol).  a  goyern- 
ment  of  £aropeaii  BoBsia,  boanded  by  Nov- 
gorod, Vologda,  Kostroma.  Vladimir,  and  Tver, 
and  traversed  bj  the  Volga,  between  lat  56** 
and  Gd""  N.,  and  long.  ST**  and  42''  E.:  pop. 
aboat  1,000,000.  The  surface  is  generally  flat, 
and  in  varions  places  marshy.  There  are  sev- 
eral lakes,  the  litest  of  which  is  near  the  town 
of  Rostov,  in  the  ».  E.  part  The  prindpal  rivers 
1>e8ide  the  Volga  are  the  Mologa,  Sheksna,  and 
Kotorosl.  The  soil,  though  almost  everywhere 
arable,  is  not  very  fertile ;  the  chief  productions 
are  grains,  hemp,  flax,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
The  air  is  pure,  but  the  winters  are  long  and 
severe.  The  rivers  yield  fish  abundantly,  which 
form  the  principal  article  of  export.  The  man- 
ufacture of  woollens,  linen,  and  other  goods  is 
carried  on  with  some  activity.  The  govern- 
ment is  divided  into  10  drcles. — Jaboslav,  the 
capital,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Koto- 
rosl with  the  Volga,  about  160  m.  N.  E.  from 
Moscow ;  pop.  about  80.000.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  Greek  archbishop,  ana  is  tolerably  well  built, 
though  mostly  of  wood,  but  is  badly  paved.  It 
contains  a  great  number  of  churches,  the  spires 
of  which  give  the  city  a  striking  appearance  at 
a  distance.  There  are  various  schools,  among 
others  a  lyceum  richly  endowed  by  Prince  Demi- 
doff,  and  possessed  of  valuable  scientific  collec- 
tions. The  principal  manufactures  consist  of 
woollens,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  leather,  and  tin 
ware ;  the  trade  in  these  and  in  grains  is  ac- 
tive. The  city  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Russia,  and  was  once  one  of  the  most  important, 
being  the  capital  of  the  great  principality  of  its 
name.  It  was  partly  destroyed  by  a  conflagra- 
tion in  1737. — Another  old  town  of  the  same 
name,  properly  Jaroslaw,  is  situated  on  the  San, 
in  Austrian  Galicia,  circle  of  Przemysl ;  pop. 
aboat  7.000. 

JAR  YES,  Jambs  Jaoxbon,  an  American  au- 
thor, born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  20, 1818.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  Boston,  but  on 
account  of  weakness  of  his  eyes  abandoned  his 
college  studies.  In  1888,  in  consequence  of  ill 
health,  he  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  islands,  and 
resided  for  several  years  in  Honolulu,  where  he 
published  the  first  newspaper  ever  printed  there, 
called  the  *^  Polynesian.'^  During  his  residence 
in  the  Sandwich  islands,  he  travelled  exten- 
sively in  California,  Mexico,  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. After  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
published  a  "  History  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sand- 
wich Islands"  (8vo.,  Boston,  1848);  ^^  Scenes 
and  Scenery  of  the  Sandwich  Islands"  (12mo., 
1844) ;  and  *'  Scenes  and  Scenery  in  California" 
(1844).  For  several  years  past  he  has  resided 
in  Europe,  chiefly  in  Florence,  devoted  to  the 
study  of  art,  and  engaged  in  making  a  coUection 
of  pictures  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  American 
gallery.  During  this  period  he  has  published 
^^  Parisian  Sights  and  French  Principles,"  ^. 
(lamo.,  New  York,  1855);  "Art  Hints"  (8vo., 
London,  and  12mo.,  New  York,  1855) ;  ^^  Italian 
Sights  and  Papal  Principles,^'  dec  (1856);  a 


second  series  of  ^*  Parisian  lights"  (1856): 
"Kiana,  a  Tradition  of  Hawaii"  (1857);  and 
^^Confesdons  of  an  Inquirer,  in  three  Parts. 
Part  I.:  Heart  Experience"  Boston,  (185i0. 

JARVIS,  Aboahaic,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  diocese  of 
Connecticut,  born  in  Norwalk,  May  5,  1789, 
died  May  8, 1818.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
college  in  1761,  and  commenced  the  prepara- 
tory studies  for  orders,  officiating  meanwhile  as 
lay  reader.  In  the  autumn  of  1763  he  sailed 
for  England,  arriving  in  London  in  Jan.  1764. 
Here  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  February,  and 
priest  a  few  weeks  later.  He  left  England  in 
April,  and  returning  home  was  settled  as  rector 
of  Christ's  church,  Middletown,  Conn.  On  the 
death  of  Bishop  Seabury,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  his  successor,  and  in  Oct  1797,  was 
consecrated  at  New  Haven  by  Bishops  White. 
Provoost,  and  Bass.  In  1796  the  degree  ox 
D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  college. 
— Samukl  Fabmab,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Mid- 
dletown, Conn.,  Jan.  20, 1786,  died  March  26, 
1851.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
1805,  was  admitted  to  deacon^s  orders  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  March,  1810, 
and  in  April,  1811,  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood. He  then  took  charge  of  St.  MichaeVs 
church,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1813  be- 
came rector  of  St  Jameses  church,  which  was 
near  by,  holding  the  associate  rectorship  of 
those  parishes  until  May,  1819.  In  this  year 
he  held  the  post  of  professor  of  biblical  criti- 
cism in  the  general  theological  seminary  of  the 
Episcopal  church.  The  university  of  Pennsyl- 
vania conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D. 
in  1819.  The  next  year  he  was  chosen  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  church,  Boston,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  the  foUowmg  6  years.  In  1826  he  re- 
signed his  parish,  and  went  to  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  a  special  course  of  study 
connected  with  ecclesiastical  history.  He  spent 
the  following  9  years  in  visiting  the  principal 
great  European  Hbraries,  and  in  researches  in 
his  favorite  branch  of  learning,  6  years  being 
passed  in  Italy.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
m  1835,  he  filled  for  two  years  the  professorship 
of  oriental  literature  in  Washington  (now  Trin- 
ity) college,  Hartford.  The  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1887  by  this  insti- 
tution, and  tiie  same  year  he  was  elected  rector 
of  Christ's  church,  Middletown.  In  1838  he 
was  appointed  by  the  general  convention  his- 
toriographer of  tiie  church.  At  Easter,  1842. 
he  resigned  his  rectorship,  and  thenceforwara 
devoted  himself  to  his  historical  studies.  Be- 
side contributions  to  the  "  Church  Review,"  ser- 
mons, and  occasional  addresses,  Dr.  Jarvis  was 
the  author  of  a  *^  Discourse  on  the  Religion  of 
the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America"  (8vo., 
New  York,  1820) ;  "  Chronological  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  the  Church"  (8vo.,  New  York 
and  London,  1844);  '<  Reply  to  Dr.  Milner's 
End  of  Controversy"  (12mo.,lTew  York,  1847) ; 
and  the  **  Church  of  the  Redeethed,  or  the  His- 
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lory  of  the  Mediatorial  Kingdom''  (8yo.,  vol.  i., 
Boston,  1850).  This  last  work  was  interrnpted 
by  the  author's  death. 

JASHER,  Book  op,  a  work  cited  in  Joshna 
X.  13  and  2  Sam.  i.  18,  bat  no  longer  extant 
Tbeodoret  snpposed  the  whole  book  of  Joshna 
to  be  an  extract  from  it;  Jerome  and  some 
other  anthors,  that  it  was  identical  with  the 
book  of  Genesis ;  Bishop  Lowth,  from  the  poeti- 
cal character  of  the  citations  from  it,  that  it  was 
a  collection  of  national  songs ;  others,  that  it 
indaded  the  whole  Pentatench,  that  it  was  a 
treatise  on  archery,  and  that  it  contuned  a  se- 
ries of  biographies  of  j  ost  men.  De  Wette  derives 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  late  composition 
of  the  book  of  Joshna,  from  its  citing  the  book 
of  Jasher,  which  points  to  the  time  of  David. 
Dr.  Donaldson  regards  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
careless  elaboration  of  materials  taken  from  the 
dismembered  book  of  Jasher,  which  he  attempts 
to  restore  to  their  original  order.  One  reason 
of  the  interest  connected  with  the  book  is  that 
it  is  referred  to  (Josh.  x.  18)  as  the  anl^ority 
for  the  standing  still  of  the  son  and  moon.  (See 
Donaldson,  J<Uker^  Fragtnenta  Arcketypa  Car- 
minum  Hebraicorum  in  Ma^ortthico  Veteris 
Tatamenti  Textu  pattim  Tessellata,  1864.>— A 
treatise  on  Jewish  laws  written  by  Rabbi  Tham 
in  the  ISth  century,  and  printed  at  Cracow  in 
1617,  bears  the  title  of  "  Book  of  Jasher."  An- 
other mediteval  work  in  Hebrew  (Naples,  1626) 
bears  the  same  title,  and  chiims  to  have  been 
discovered  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in 
possession  of  a  concealed  old  man,  and  to  have 
Deen  broi^ht  thence  to  Spain,  and  preserved  at 
Seville.  In  1761  a  Bristol  type-founder,  named 
Jacob  Dive,  published  a  forgery  entitled  the 
'^Book  of  Jasher.  with  Testimonies  and  Notes 
Explanatory  of  the  Text;  to  which  is  prefixed 
Various  Readings;  trandated  into  English  by 
Alcuin  of  Britain,  who  went  a  pilgrimage  into 
the  Holy  Land."  This  clumsy  fraud  was  re- 
vived at  Bristol,  1827;  at  London,  1838,  edited 
by  0.  R.  Bond ;  and  at  New  York,  1840,  edited 
by  M.  M.  Noah. 

JASMIN,  Jaoques,  a  Erench  provincial  poet, 
often  called  the  barber  poet  and  the  last  of  the 
troubadours,  bom  in  Agen,  March  6,  1798.  He 
was  the  child  of  a  hunchbacked  tailor  and  a 
lame  mother,  from  whom  he  inherited  little 
beside  poverty,  and  the  prediction,  founded  on 
the  experience  of  many  generations,  that  the 
Jasmins  must  inevitably  die  in  the  alms  house. 
His  childhood,  the  events  of  which  are  described 
in  his  piece  entitled  Maus  noubenU  ('*  My  Sou- 
venirs''), was  one  of  privation  and  hunger ;  but 
these  he  might  have  endured  with  cheerfulness 
of  which  he  possessed  an  unfailing  supply,  had 
he  not  been  tormented  with  an  eager  thirst  for 
education,  which  the  limited  means  of  his  pa- 
rents did  not  admit  of  his  receiving.  At  about 
the  jige  of  12,  however,  he  gained  admittance 
into  a  priests'  seminary,  where  for  24  years  he 
made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies.  At  the  end 
of  that  period  an  act  of  youthful  indiscretion 
caused  his  dismissal  in  disgrace,  and  a  few 


months  later  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  birber 
and  hair  dresser  in  Agen.  At  about  16  years 
of  age  he  was  married  and  set  up  in  busasen 
for  himself.  His  leisure  hours  now,  ss  during 
his  apprenticeship,  were  devoted  to  the  aqnisi- 
tion  of  knowledge ;  and  from  reading  plays  and 
romances  he  took  to  verse  writing,  which  m 
alarmed  his  young  wife  that  she  penistentlT 
removed  his  pens  and  paper,  and  placed  t^f'r 
obstacles  in  his  path  to  authorship,  in  the  belief 
that  a  close  attention  to  his  business  was  the 
best  means  of  preserving  the  family  from  iu 
hereditary  misfortune.  Jasmin  obeyed  the  biot 
so  far  as  to  stick  to  his  calling,  which  he  his 
steadily  practised  down  to  the  present  time. 
No  discouragement,  however,  could  iDdooehim 
to  give  up  his  passion  for  reading  and  writing 
verses;  and  gradually  his  rural  songs,  writteQ 
in  the  langue  i^Oc^  the  tongue  of  the  eoathen 
troubadours,  and  still  the  Ifmg^oge  of  the  peas- 
antry of  southern  France,  found  warm  admiren 
among  his  friends  and  neighbors.  In  1825  ha 
ventured  upon  the  publication  of  a  bnriesqm 
poem,  Lou  ehalibari  ("The  Charivari"),  in 
which  he  showed  himself  a  master  of  easy  and 
natural  versification,  and  of  the  idiom  of  his 
language.  During  the  next  10  years  he  pro- 
duced a  variety  or  pieces,  many  of  which  vers 
suggested  by  political  events,  and  local  tradition 
or  romance,  including  his  "  Ode  to  Gharitj" 
(1880),  "The  Third  of  May"  (1880),  &nibm 
(1882),  and  "  Stanzas  to  the  Scattered  BemsiDS 
of  the  Polish  Nation"  (1888).  These  were  col- 
lected  in  1885  and  published  in  2  vok  nsder 
the  title  of  Las  papillotas  de  Jaamin  ("Ihe 
Curl  Papers  of  Jasmin'^,  in  appropriate  refa^ 
ence  to  the  calling  of  the  poet  His  nextpiece, 
L'abuglo  de'Castd-Cuille  ('*  The  Bliod  Giri  rf 
Oastel  Cuill6"),  founded  on  a  pathetic  peasist 
legend  of  Guienne,  is  perhaps  the  mostpopdtf 
of  all  he  has  written,  and  has  been  frequentl; 
recited  by  the  author  in  pnblic  or  private  as- 
semblies. During  a  visit  to  Paris,  the  only  ow 
he  ever  made,  he  repeated  the  recitation  of  it 
26  times  in  15  days,  on  the  last  occa^on  io 
presence  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  royal  fiuapr 
at  Neuilly.  The  poem  is  familiar  to  Is^ 
readers  tlirough  the  translation  by  Loogfeilov. 
Franponette^  produced  in  1840,  is  his  loogf^ 
and  most  ambitious  piece.  Among  his  remuo- 
ing  works  are  a  second  series  of  the  PapiSdie^ 
(1848),  LOU9  dvifmys  hesious  ("  The  Two  Twin 
Brothers,"  1847),  Maltro  Pinnatteento  ("IW 
Martha"),  and  many  minor  pieces.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  these  works  are  written,  thoo)di 
called  a  patoUy  is  really  an  ancient  and  wi^ 
pendent  idiom,  differing  in  but  few  respects 
from  the  language  once  common  to  the  yhck 
south  of  France,  and  at  the  present  day  is  tJ^ 
vernacular  tongue  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  French  population.  The  fact,  however,  that 
it  is  not  the  French  of  the  metropolis,  sndthit 
all  Jasmin's  works  have  to  be  translated  uto 
ordinary  French  to  be  intelligible  to  two  thiwJ 
of  the  people,  has  detracted  from  the  popolanjr 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  eiyoyed.  Ii 
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the  Boath  of  Franoe,  and  parUonlarly  in  Gdenne 
and  Gaaoonj,  not  the  abghtest  doubt  is  enter- 
tained that  ihe  ^*  barber  poet,'*  as  he  is  affeo- 
tionately  called,  is  one  of  the  moat  illostrions 
names  in  literaiy  history ;  and  Jasmin  himself^ 
with  a  frankness  qnite  nnafTected,  told  Mr. 
Reach,  who  records  the  conversation  in  his  book 
entitled  ^*  Olaret  and  Olives,  from  the  Garonne 
to  the  Rhone,''  that  ^'God  only  made  four 
Frenchmen  poets,  and  their  names  are  Oorneille, 
La  Fontaine,  B^ranger,  and  Jasmin."  Jasmin 
is  received  npon  his  annual  tours  through^  the 
southern  provinces  with  flutes,  banquets,  and  a 
variety  of  ovations,  and  his  public  recitations 
of  his  poems  are  attended  by  enthusiaslic  mul- 
titudes.   He  devotes  to  public  charitable  uses 
the  large  sums  he  frequently  receives  on  these 
occasions,  relying  chienv  on  his  business  for  a 
support    It  was  doubtless  in  grateful  remem* 
brance  of  this  trait  that  his  professional  breth- 
ren in  Paris  honored  him  dunng  his  visit  to  that 
city  with  a  grand  banquet.    In,  personal  ap- 
pearance he  is  well  built,  with  a  massive  head, 
piercing  black  eyes,  and  swarthy  features,  which 
would  be  heavy  but  for  the  over  varying  ex- 
pressions which  continually  play  over  them. 
In  his  shop  in  A^n,  on  the  front  of  which  is  a 
large  sign,  inscnbed  Jarniin^  perruquier  CMf- 
feur  dejmnes  gerUy  he  is  generally  to  be  found 
busily  practising  his  trade.    Testimonials  of  ev- 
ery description,  awarded  by  cities,  and  persons 
distinguished  in  literature  or  public  life,  are 
scattered  about  in  profusion,  ana  the  poet  wears 
at  his  button  hole  the  red  ribbon  of  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honor,  and  signs  himself  «7<Mmtn) 
co\ffjiT^  ds  Uu  aeadSmiat  cPAgen  et  de  Bord^au, 
JASMINE,  a  flowering  plant  of  several  spe- 
cies, belonging  to  the  natural  order  jasminacecB, 
The  common  jasmine  (jatminum  officinale, 
Linn.)  is  an  elegant,  deciauous,  climbing  shrub, 
witli  white  flowers  of  exquisite  odor.    It  has 
long  been  cultivated  in  the  garden,  but  the  time 
of  its  introduction  as  well  as  its  native  country 
is  unknown.    In  1597  Gterarde  mentions  it  as 
in  common  use  in  England  for  covering  arbors. 
The  name  of  Jasmine  is  derived  from  another 
species,  the  J.  Sambao,  which  is  the  yaamyn  of 
the  Arabs.    This  species  is  an  evergreen  shrub, 
and  is  held  in  high  esteem  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies.    At  one  time  the  only  specimen 
known  in  Europe  grew  in  the  garaen  of  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  at  Pisa,  where,  according 
to  Evelyn,  the  plant  was  put  undei^^^uard  so  that 
no  cnttings  might  be  purloined.    A  specimen 
was  sent  to  Miller  in  1780,  by  which  means  the 
species  was  restored  to  cultivation  in  England, 
having  been  previously  lost  from  the  Hampton 
Court  garden,  where  it  grew  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century.    It  is  now  a  common  greenhouse 
shrub ;  and  a  variety  of  it  is  known  with  double 
flowers.    The  Italian  jasmine  (J.  humile)  has 
yellow  blossoms;  which  are  also  very  odorifer- 
ous ;  in  Madeira,  where  it  grows  wUd,  it  is  an 
erect  shrub  from  8  to  4  feet  high,  and  flowera 
from  June  to  September.    It  derives  its  trivial 
name  from  being  annually  imported  with  dwarf 
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orange  trees  fh>m  Genoa  into  England.  The 
revolute-flowered  jasmine  (J.  ntolutum,  Ker) 
is  a  native  of  Hindostan  ana  of  Nepaul,  having 
shining  leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers.  U 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1812,  and  was 
at  first  treated  there  as  a  greenhouse  plants  but 
has  since  been  considered  in  that  country  as  a 
wall  shrub,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  16 
feet.  It  is  said  to  grow  finely  and  blossom  freely 
in  any  kind  of  soil.  ,  The  sweetest  scented  sort 
is  the  J.  adoraturimum,  from  Madeira,  having 
yellow  fiowers.  The  Azorean  jasmine  (J.  As^^ 
rieum)  has  olhnbing  stems,  which  also  twine; 
the  leaves  are  trifc^iate.  and  the  flowers  are 
white.  A  species  from  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope 
is  known  as  the  glaucous  jasmine  (J,  glaucum\ 
with  lanceolate  leaves  like  those  of  the  common 
privet,  and  with  white  flowers  larger  than  those 
of  the  common  jasmine,  which  they  otherwise 
resemble.  These  last  8  are  considered  to  be 
only  half  hardy  even  in  England.  The  blos- 
soms of  the  chumbelee  {J.  grandifiorum)  are 
strung  upon  threads  and  worn  among  the  haur 
by  the  native  women  of  those  parts  of  l^e  East 
Indies  where  it  is  found  indigenous.  The  jaa- 
mines  are  all  twining  or  rambling  shrubs,  with 
simple  or  else  compound,  mostly  evergreen 
leaves,  and  with  white  or  yellow  highly  scented 
flowers.  They  are  readily  propagated  from 
cuttings,  and  may  be  trained  to  walk  or  grown 
in  pots,  the  latter  method  being  proper  m  our 
northern  states.  The  jasmines  are  chiefly  in- 
habitants of  tropical  India,  abounding  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Only  a  single  species  is 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  South  America,  but 
an  allied  genus,  BotivariOf  represents  them  in 
at  least  8  species  on  that  continent.  A  fine 
East  Indian  shrub  belonging  to  the  same  natural 
order  is  the  nyctanth&»  arbor  Mt^is, whose  short- 
lived blossoms  of  a  few  hours'  duration  scent 
the  garden  at  night  only,  with  an  exquisite  per- 
fume.— ^The  genuine  oil  of  jasmine  of  the  shops 
is  obtained  from  the  common  jasmine  and  the 
j^reat-fiowered  jasmine,  but  a  similar  perfume 
IS  derived  from  the  Sambaa  In  India  the  root 
of  J.  angtutifoUum,  which  is  extremely  bitter, 
is  used  as  an  external  application  to  cases  of 
ringworm.  Some  other  species  with  bitter 
leaves  have  been  considered  as  stomachics  or 
as  afibrding  agreeable  cephalic  medicines. 

JASON.    See  Abqonauts. 

JASPER,  a  variety  of  the  quartz  family  oc- 
curring in  the  form  of  rocky  masses,  which  often 
make  up  the  greater  portion  of  hills  of  consid- 
erable size.  It  is  of  various  shades  oi  red,  yel- 
low, brown,  and  green,  the  colors  sometimee 
arranged  in  stripes,  when  it  is  called  ribbon 
jasper.  The  hues  are  derived  mostly  from  iron 
in  different  degrees  of  oxidation,  and  the  stripes 
are  sometimes  found  to  be  the  marks  of  former 
stratification  of  the  rock,  whieb  are  retained  in 
the  metamorphic  product,  and  sometimes  pre- 
sented in  a  brecciated  appearance  resulting  from 
the  forcible  breaking  up  of  the  strata.  From 
the  extreme  hardness  of  the  stone  and  its  sua* 
ceptibility  of  taking  a  high  polish,  it  is  much 
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used  for  ornamental  porpoBeSi  having  similar 
^>plication8  to  porphyry.  Bloodstone  or  helio- 
trope is  a  deep  green  variety  of  Jasper  with 
blood-red  spots,  Lydian  stone  or  toncnstone  is 
a  Telvet-blaolL  flin^  variety,  nsed  for  testing 
tJie  purity  of  aUoys  ii  gold.  The  alloy  is  rubbed 
upon  the  stone  so  as  to  leave  upon  it  a  metallic 
streak,  and  the  quality  is  estimated  by  the  color 
produced  on  applying  nitric  acid.  (See  Gold.) 
The  fitness  of  the  stone  for  this  use  arises  from 
its  earily  abrading  the  metal,  not  being  itself 
afSdcted  by  the  acid,  and  presenting  a  dark 
smooth  ground  best  adapted  for  exhibiting 
shades  of  color.  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his  work  on 
■"  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia^'  (l^B),  speaks 
of  the  Jasper  in  the  upper  valleys  of  &e  Ural, 
and  found  himself  some  beautiftil  specimens  of 
it  in  a  ravine  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Irtish, 
some  of  the  rocks  there  being  jasper  of  a  dark 
reddish  Iwown  and  others  of  a  deep  purple.  He 
observed  blocks  of  a  beautiful  dark  green  jasper 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hein,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Tchemey  (Black)  Beryl,  and  in  severed 
other  localities ;  also  Jasper  of  a  deep  red  color  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ereroil.  The  principal  deposit 
of  Jasper  is  the  gorge  of  the  Eorgon.  The  labor 
of  cutting  out  the  large  blocks  is  enormous ;  the 
workmen  drill  holes  5  inches  apart  the  whole 
length  of  the  block,  and  to  the  depth  required; 
into  these  they  drive  dry  birch-wood  pins,  which 
they  keep  wet  till  they  swell  and  burst  off  the 
mass.  Ijie  workmen  arrive  at  the  Eorgon  in 
May,  and  remain  there  until  September,  when 
they  return  to  their  homes,  some  of  which  are 
at  a  distance  of  400  to  600  m.  Small  stone  huts 
are  built  against  the  precipices  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine,  where  they  live,  stowed  away  in 
filth  and  wretchedness,  feeding  upon  black  bread 
and  salt,  and  receiving  their  poor  pittance  of 
<(2i  cts.  a  month.  Several  cases  of  this  Jasper 
were  exhibited  in  the  London  crystal  palace  in 
1861,  and  a  medal  was  awarded  to  them. 

JASPER,  the  name  of  7  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  central  co.  of  6a.,  bound- 
ed W.  by  the  Ocmulgee  river;  area,  480  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1862.  9,968,  of  whom  6,084  were 
slaves.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  the  soil 
moderately  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860 
were  460,680  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  62,898  of 
oats,  78,784  of  sweet  potatoes,  9,899  bales  of 
cotton,  and  8,420  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  6 
grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  27  churches,  and  218 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Gold,  iron, 
granite,  Jasper,  and  garnets  are  found  in  the 
county.  Value  of  hmd  in  1866,  $1,668,606. 
Organized  in  1807,  and  named  in  honor  of 
Sergeant  Jasper.  Capital,  Monticello.  U.  A ' 
S.  E.  CO.  of  Miss.,  drained  by  Tallahoma  river ; 
area,  660  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  6,184*  of  whom 
1,887  were  slaves.  The  sur&oe  is  uneven  and 
the  soil  fertile.  Jhe  productions  in  1868  were 
209,691  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  78,946  of  sweet 
potatoes,  89,110  lbs.  of  rice,  and  1,442  bsles  of 
cotton.  There  were  8  grist  miDs,  1  saw  mill, 
1  newspaper  office,  14  churches,  and  389  pupils 
attending  public  schools.     Capital,  Paulding. 


m.  A  S.  E.  CO.  of  Texas,  bounded  ¥.  bf  tlie 
Neches  river,  which  is  here  navigable  bj  steam- 
boats, and  drained  by  Angelina  nver;  area,  918 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1868,  8,269,  of  whom  1,198 
were  daves.     The  surfiMoe  ia  undalating  and 
hillv  and  well  timbered.    The  soil  is  thin,  bnt 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  streams  very  fertile : 
a  large  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  pastorage.  The 
productions  in  1860  were  44^498  busbela  of  In- 
dian corn,  16,746  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  859 
bales  of  cotton.    There  were  6  saw  mills,  1 
newspi^r  office,  1  church,  and  140  papQs  at- 
tending public  schools.    Value  of  lana  is  1858, 
$278,920.    Capital,  Jasper.    lY.  A  N.¥.  co. 
of  Ind.,  bordering  on  lH.,  bounded  N.  bj  Kan- 
kakee river;  area,  984  sq.  m.;  pop.  m  1850, 
8,640.    The  surface  is  mostly  a  level  prairie, 
diversified  with  tracts  of  timber,  and  composed 
partly  of  the  Kankakee  marshes  or  wet  prairiea. 
The  soil  is  suitable  for  pasturage.    The  procliK!- 
tions  in  1860  were  260,895  biuhels  of  Indian 
com,  9,051  of  wheat,  27,876  of  oats,  8,822  toos 
of  hay,  and  10,811  lbs.  of  wool.    There  wen  3 
grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  church,  and  288  pnpOs 
attending j>ublic  schools.    Capital,  Bei^^. 
Y.  A  8.  £:.  CO.  of  m.,  intersected  by  Embams 
river ;  area,  484  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  6,841 
It  has  a  level  and  in  some  places  maishysor- 
face,  about  f  of  which  is  occupied  by  pnurie& 
Much  of  the  soU  is  fertile.     The  prodoctioDs  in 
1850  were  132,586  bushels  of  Indian  com.  8,540 
of  wheat,  19,620  of  oats,  and  4,869  lbs.  of  vool 
There  were  2  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  7  churdKi 
and  180  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capi- 
tal, Newton.    VI.  A  S.  W .  co.  of  Mo.,  border- 
ing on  Kansas,  and  drained  by  Spring  ri^&; 
area,  980  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 6,228,  of  vliOB! 
289  were  slaves.    It  has  an  undulating  sor^ 
and  a  good  soil.    The  productions  in  1850  wen 
275,116  bushels  of  Indian  com,  16,909  of  irbol) 
68,265  of  oats,  201  tons  of  hay,  and  11,77S  Ii& 
of  wool.    There  were  5  grist  mills,  5  saw  nuli9> 
8  churches,  and  869  pupila  attendipg  pnUie 
schools.     Capital,  Carthage.     YIL  A  otfitnl 
CO.  of  Iowa,  traversed  by  Skunk  river  and  Ha 
K  fork  of  that  stream ;  area,  720  sq.  o.;  pop. 
in  1859,  9,195.    It  has  an  nndulatmg  aor&ce, 
occupied  in  great  part  by  fertile  pndries,  and 
thinly  timbered.    Coal  is  abundant    Tba  pro- 
ductions in  1859  were  609,156  bnshdsof  Into 
com,  16,991  of  wheat,  10,199  of  oats,  80,694  of 
potatoes,  18,672  lbs.  of  wool,  182,058  of  bntt^, 
8,545  tons  of  hay,  and  18,713  galls,  of  mQiasei 
Capital,  Newton. 

JASPER,  Wnxiuc,  an  American  revobtioa- 
ary  soldier,  bom  in  South  Carolina  aboat  1^ 
killed  at  the  assault  on  Savannah,  Od;.  9, 17T9< 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionaiy^ 
he  enlisted  in  the  2d  6.  C.  regiment,  in  wbidi 
he  became  a  sergeant.  Subsequently,  in  the 
attack  upon  Fort  Moultrie  by  a  British  fleet,  be 
distinguished  himself  by  leapin^^throogh  an«o- 
brasure  to  the  ground,  und^  a  shower  of  c» 
non  balls,  and  recovering  the  Hm^  ctf  Sooth  Cut)- 
Una,  which  had  been  shot  off.  Chi  thisoocaaciB 
Gov.  Butledge   presented  bim  with  bis  on 
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gword,  and  offered  blm  a  lieutenant^s  commis- 
gioQ ;  this,  however,  Jasper,  who  could  scarcely 
read  or  write,  refused,  saying:  "  I  am  not  fit  to 
keep  offioers^  company ;  I  am  but  a  sergeant** 
His  commander,  OoL  Moultrie,  appreciating  his 
bravery  and  coolness,  gave  bim  a  roving  com- 
mission to  flcour  the  country  with  a  few  men, 
and  surprise  and  capture  the  enemy's  outposts. 
His  achievements  in  ibis  capacity  seem  to  be- 
long to  romance  rather  than  history,  and  iu 
boldness  equal  any  recorded  in  the  revolution- 
ary annals  of  the  southern  states.  Prominent 
among  them  was  the  rescue  by  himself  and  a 
single  comrade  of  some  American  captives  from 
a  party  of  British  soldiers,  whom  he  overpow- 
ered and  made  prisoners.  At  the  assault  upon 
Savannah  he  was  in  the  column  which  under 
D'Estaing  and  Lincoln  attacked  the  Spring  Hill 
redoubt,  and  received  his  death  wound  while 
fastening  to  the  parapet  the  standard  which  had 
been  presented  to  his  regiment  by  Mrs.  Elliott. 
His  hold,  however,  never  relaxed,  and  he  bore 
the  colors  to  a  place  of  safety  before  he  died. 
His  last  words  were :  "Tell  Mrs.  Elliott  I  lost 
my  life  supporting  the  colors  she  presented  to 
onr  regiment'*  A  county  of  Georgia  and  a 
square  in  Savannah  have  been  named  after  him. 
JASST,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  in  European 
Turkey,  on  the  Biaglui,  a  tributary  of  the  Pruth, 
lat.  47*  8'  N.,  long.  2r  80'  E. ;  pop.  about  60,000. 
It  is  buOt  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  in  a  valley ; 
and  as  many  of  the  houses  are  surrounded  by 
gardens,  it  covers  a  comparatively  large  space. 
It  has  few  spacious  streets,  but  a  great  num- 
ber of  churches  and  convents,  among  which 
the  metropolitan  church  of  St  Nicholas  and  the 
church  of  Three  Saints,  are  particularly  remark- 
able. There  are  also  sevend  palaces  belonging 
to  distinguished  boyar  families,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  city  the  princely  summer  residence 
Gopola  attracts  the  attention  of  travellers. 
There  are  various  schools,  a  large  bazaar,  and 
public  baths.  The  trade  of  the  city  is  in  great 
part  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  form  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population.  The  manufac- 
tures are  unimportant  Jassy  is  the  Jaanorum 
Munieipium  of  the  Romans,  so  called  from  the 
Jassii,  a  people  of  Dacia.  Trajan  built  here  a 
residence,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
last  century.  Gonfiagrations  frequently  visit 
the  city ;  one  of  the  most  disastrous  happened 
in  1822.  A  peace  was  concluded  here  in  1792 
between  the  Russians  and  Turks.  In  the  wars 
of  these  nations,  including  the  last,  Jassy  was 
often  the  headquarters  of  the  contending  armies. 
JAUBERT,  PiEBBB  AvtDtE  SmLiEN  Pbobb, 
chevalier,  a  French  orientalist,  born  in  Aiz, 
June,  8,  1779,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  28, 1847.  A 
graduate  of  the  school  for  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, he  was  in  1798  appointed  assistant  in- 
terpreter in  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt, 
was  of  great  service  to  Bonaparte  in  his  inter- 
course witb  the  people  of  Syria,  and  accompa- 
nied him  on  his  return  to  France.  After  the 
18th  Brumaire  he  was  appointed  secretary  in- 
terpreter of  the  government,  and  professor  of 


the  Turkish  language  in  the  oriental  school  in 
Paris.  In  1802  he  accompanied  Col.  Sebastian! 
in  his  mifieion  to  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Ionian 
islands.  Attached  in  1804  to  the  embassy  of 
Gren.  Brune  at  Oonstantinople,  he  aided  in  ob- 
taining the  acknowledgment  by  the  Porte  of 
Napojieon  as  emperor  of  the  French.  In  1805 
he  started  on  a  mission  to  Persia^  was  stopped 
on  his  way  by  the  pasha  of  Bayazid,  who  want- 
ed to  appropriate  the  splendid  presents  sent  to 
the  shah,  and  was  for  nearly  4  months  incarcer- 
ated in  a  cistern.  Released  from  his  prison  b^ 
the  death  of  his  persecutor,  he  reached  the  resi- 
dence of  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  who  received  him 
with  distinction.     On  his   return,  Napoleon 

granted  him  a  pension  and  several  offices  and 
onorary  rewards,  and  finally  appointed  him 
oharg^  d'affaires  to  Constantinople.  In  1818 
he  travelled  again  through  the  East,  and 
brought  to  France  a  herd  of  those  Thibetan 
goats  whose  hair  is  used  In  the  manufacture 
of  shawls.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  ex- 
clusively engaged  in  his  duties  as  a  professor 
and  translator  of  l^e  oriental  languages.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
tions in  18S0,  and  under  Louis  Philippe  was 
promoted  to  a  peerage,  to  the  professorship  of 
the  Persian  language  at  the  college  of  France, 
and  the  directorship  of  the  oriental  school.  The 
most  important  of  his  publications  are :  V&yaae 
en  Arminie  et  en  Pene  (8vo.,  Paris,  1821) ;  EU- 
menu  de  la  grammaire  Uktrque  (4to.,  1828) ;  and 
a  French  translation  of  Edrisi's  Arabian  geog- 
raphy (2  vols.  4to.,  1887-'41). 

JAUNDICE  (Fr.  jauniue^  from  jaune^  yel- 
low), a  disease  known  by  the  yellowness  of  the 
eyes,  skin,  and  urine,  the  color  of  the  skin  some- 
times becoming  yellowish  green  or  brown,  the 
stools  being  usually  whitish,  and  the  course  of 
the  bile  obstructed.  Epidemics  of  jaundice 
have  been  observed,  especially  dunng  and 
after  military  campaigns,  during  sieges,  &c. ; 
and  the  disease  is  sometimes  endemic,  as  in 
damp  localities  exposed  to  high  temperatures. 
The  attack  is  usually  preceded  by  symptoms  of 
disorder  of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs,  such 
as  loss  of  appetite,  irregular  bowel^  or  con- 
stipation, colic  pains,  nausea,  headache,  languor  ■ 
uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  and 
liver;  thirst,  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth, 
tongue  loaded  at  the  base ;  feeling  of  sinking, 
&c.  Sooner  or  later  the  yellowness  of  surface 
appears ;  sometimes  this  is  the  first  symptom, 
and  it  usually  takes  in  order  the  eye,  the  face, 
neck,  chest,  and  then  the  whole  body.  At  first 
a  light  yellow,  it  deepens  to  a  golden  or  orange 
hue,  sometimes  greenish.  The  color  may  ap- 
pear in  parts  of  the  surface  only,  in  a  palsied 
side,  the  face,  or  a  sinde  eye ;  or  while  yellow 
in  some  parts,  it  may  be  green  or  ahnost  black 
in  others,  constituting  what  is  known  as  the 
black  jaundice.  The  yellow  tinge  of  visible 
obects,  showing  that  the  coloring  matter  has 
diffhsed  itself  through  the  humors  of  the  eye, 
undoubtedly  occurs,  but  is  somewhat  rare.  The 
perspiration  is  yellowish.    Fever,  with  qnlck 
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or  hard  and  fall  pnlae,  appears  in  oases  of  ac- 
tive congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  liver ; 
in  others,  the  pulse  may  be  natural  or  irregular. 
From  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  yellow 
hne,  however,  many  of  tne  preliminary  symptoms 
may  diminish.  The  attack  is  often  sudden ;  when 
following  violent  emotion,  almost  instantaneous. 
The  course  and  duration  are  various,  the  disease 
disappearing  or  proving  fatal  as  early  as  the  4th 
day,  or  lasting  for  months  or  years.  The  darker 
forms  are  most  rapid  and  oftenest  fatal.  Fa- 
vorable crises  occur  in  the  form  of  bilious  di- 
arrhosa,  profuse  perspiration,  hsemorrhage,  or 
menorrhagia ;  or  improvement  begins  more 
quietly,  the  color  fkding  from  the  sui&ce  in  the 
reverse  of  the  order  of  its  appearance.  Severe 
complications  and  seonels  are  liable  to  appear; 
among  these  are  diarrnoea,  cutaneous  eruptiona, 
inflammation  or  abscess  of  the  liver,  disease  of 
the  spleen  or  pancreas,  general  dropsy,  dysen- 
tery, coma,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  and  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  brain.  A  fatal  termination  is  very 
liable  to  be  preceded  by  these  complications,  or 
it  is  ushered  in  by  despondency  and  sinking, 
by  ascites  or  hydrothoraz,  by  loss  of  assimila- 
tive power,  emaciation,  and  hectic ;  death  with 
coma  or  other  cerebral  symptoms,  due  to  reten- 
tion of  bile  in  the  circulation,  and  its  action  as 
a  poison  upon  the  nervous  system,  is  frequent ; 
and  this  result  is  more  likely  to  occur  to  those 
whose  nervous  energies  are  broken  by  over- 
work or  excesses.  Authors  distinguish,  as  forms 
of  the  disease,  the  idiopathic  and  symptomatic; 
continued  and  recurrent;  febrile  and  non-fe- 
brile; inflammatory,  plethoric,  and  nervous; 
sporadic,  endemic,  and  epidemic;  mild  and 
malignant. — ^The  obvious  indications  as  to  treat- 
ment are  to  promote  secretion  of  the  bile,  and 
to  favor  its  removd.  In  ordinary  cases  a  strong 
infusion  of  the  bitter-root  taken  freely,  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  laxative  action,  but  not  so  as  to  purge 
actively  or  to  vomit,  with  a  daily  application 
of  the  dripping-sheet  for  about  one  mmnte,  free 
ventilation,  a  very  spare,  simple  diet  until  the 
symptoms  mend,  and  hot  fomentations  twice  a 
day  for  half  an  hour  over  tiie  liver  in  cases  of 
torpor  or  obstruction,  or  cold  doths  in  case  of 
excessive  production  of  bile,  will  usually  effect 
a  sure  and  often  a  speedy  return  to  health. 
Generally,  in  the  active  stages,  much  prudence 
is  required  to  guard,  on  the  one  hano,  against 
.increasing  vascular  excitement,  and  on  the 
other^against  augmenting  the  vital  depression. 
JAVA,  a  Dutch  colony,  the  third  island  in 
size,  and  the  first  in  political  and  commercial  im- 
portance, of  the  Malay  archipelago,  between  lat 
6°  62'  and  8^  40'  S.,  and  long.  lOS"  12'  and  114** 
4'  £.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  sea  of  Java,  which 
separates  it  from  Borneo ;  E.  by  a  strait  2  m. 
wide,  which  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Bali ; 
S.  by  the  Indian  ocean ;  and  W.  by  the  strait  of 
Sunda,  which  separates  it  from  Sumatra.  Iti 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  666  m.,  and  its  breadth 
varies  from  86  to  126  m. ;  area,  60,000  sq.  m.  The 
coast  line  of  the  island  is  about  l,4bo  m.  in  extent, 
and  is  remarkably  destitute  of  harbors,  especial- 


ly on  the  8.  side,  where  there  are  hot  two  porta, 
Pachitan  and  Ghalachap.    On  the  N.  coist  tin 
best  harbor  is  that  of  Surabaya,  bot  there  ue 
many  open  roadsteads  with  good  ancbonge,  and 
the  want  of  landlocked  harbors  is  little  felt  Id 
the  calm  waters  of  the  Java  sea,  when  hnrri- 
oanes  are  unknown,  and  storms  oocnr  onlj  at 
the  change  of  the  monsoons.    On  the  8.  side 
there  is  no  safe  anchorage,  the  coast  being  b(dd 
and  the  ocean  very  deep,  while  a  heavy  aod 
dangerous  surf  rolls  oontinxially  on  the  ihore.- 
The  geological  formation  of  Java  is  highly  toI- 
canic.    A  range  of  mountains  runs  from  one 
end  of  the  island  to  the  other  throng  the  cen- 
tre, with  peaks  varying  in  height  froon  4^000  to 
12,000  feet.    Among  these  peaks  are  46  toI* 
canoes,  20  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  activitf . 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Tenger 
mountain  in  the  £.  part  of  the  island.  It 
rises  from  a  very  large  base  in  a  J|entle  slope 
with  gradually  extending  ridges,    'uie  sanunit, 
seen  from  a  distance,  appears  less  oonical  tha 
that  of  the  other  volcanoes,  and  is  abont  8,000 
feet  high.    The  crater  is  more  than  1,000  feet 
below  the  highest  point  of  the  mouotaiD.  his 
the  largest  crater  on  the  globe,  with  pahip 
the  single  excention  of  that  of  KilaueamtlM 
Sandwich  islana&    Its  diameter  is  8  mikfl,  vA 
it  forms  an  immense  gulf  with  a  level  hottom 
covered  with  sand.    From  its  centre  rise  8 
cones  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  one  ot 
whidi,  called  Brahma,  is  in  almost  coostant 
activity.    South  of  the  great  central  raoge  is 
another  range  of  mounttuns  about  8,000  feet  in 
height,  which  skirts  the  S.  coast.    It  is  oom- 
posed  of  volcanic  materials,  chiefly  basalt  ud 
IS  called  by  the  Javanese  Ka$uUmg^  or  ^'tu 
dmms,"  from  the  peculiar  columnar  ibrm  of  its 
rocks.    The  8.  shore  of  the  island  is  freqaentlr 
bounded  by  steep  piles  of  trap.    Low  ranges  oif 
limestone  are  seen  in  the  eaatem  part,  and  in 
the  extreme  west  a  few  granite  bowlders  an 
occasionally  found.    Hot  springs  are  nnmerov 
at  the  bases  of  the  volcanoes^  and  some  of  diea 
are  thoroughly  impregnated  with  carbomeadd. 
In  the  lowlands  there  are  mud  volcanoes^  vJudi 
ftamish  muriate  of  soda.  There  are  7  great  piflios 
in  Java:  tiiose  of  Bandawaaa  and  I^agaria  the 
£.  section;  those  of  Surakarta,  Kadijnn,  Ka- 
diri,  and  Malang  in  the  middle  section;  ud 
in  the  W.  that  of  Bandong.     These  plains  an 
fertile  and  well  watered  hj  streams  from  the 
mountains,  which  afford  an  abundant  sopnljlff 
irrigation.    There  is  also  a  long  allimal  trsci 
running  along  tiie  N.  ride  of  the  island,  vhidi 
may  be  regfurded  as  a  continuous  plain,  asd 
many  of  the  mountun  valleys  are  also  spacioas 
and  fertile.— There  are  a  few  small  and  heanti- 
ftd  lakes  among  the  mountains,  and  some  ei* 
tenrive  marshes,  which  in  the  rainy  season  In- 
come lakes,  and  are  navigated.    The  lar^cf 
these  is  in  the  province  of  Banumas,  and  u  doa 
to  the  S.  shore.    The  rivers  on  the  K.  side  a 
the  island  are  very  numerous,  but  are  all  short, 
and  none  of  them  navigable  for  laiige  vess^ 
being  all  more  or  less  obstmoted  by  ban  of  mod 
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or  Band  at  their  montba.  They  are,  however, 
of  great  use  for  irrigation,  and  contribnte  large- 
ly to  the  immense  agricultural  capacity  of  the 
island.  The  largest  river  in  Java  is  the  Solo, 
which  rises  in  one  of  the  low  ranges  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  island,  and  after  a  winding  course 
of  400  m.  empties  by  two  mouths  into  the 
narrow  strait  which  separates  Java  from  the 
W.  end  of  the  island  of  Madura.  This  river  is 
navigable  all  the  year  by  small  boats,  and  by 
large  ones  in  all  the  months  except  August. 
September,  and  October,  the  last  8  months  or 
the  dry  season.  The  second  river  in  size  is 
called  by  the  natives  the  Brantas,  but  usually 
by  Europeans  the  river  of  Surabaya.  It  rises 
like  the  Solo  in  the  low  southern  range  of  moun- 
tains, receives  many  affluents^  and  empties  also 
by  two  mouths  into  the  Madura  strait,  after  pass- 
ing by  the  city  of  Surabaya  and  contributing 
to  form  its  harbor. — The  seasons  in  Java  are 
divided  into  the  wet  season  or  summer,  which 
begins  with  October  and  ends  with  March,  and 
the  dry  season  or  winter,  which  includes  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  monsoons  or  periodical 
winds  from  the  K  W.  and  S.  E.  are  those 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Their  setting  in 
is  irregular,  and  even  during  their  prevalence 
there  is  sometimes  dry  weather  in  the  wet  sea- 
son and  wet  weather  in  the  dry.  At  the  equi- 
noxes the  weather  is  generally  tempestuous, 
and  thunderstorms  at  that  period  are  frequent 
and  sometimes  destructive.  The  temperature 
of  the  island  is  equable,  the  thermometer  in 
the  lowlands  seldom  rising  above  00^  or  falling 
below  70"*.  Snow  never  falls  even  on  the  high- 
est mountain  peaks,  but  in  midwinter  ice  a  few 
lines  thick  is  sometimes  seen  at  great  elevations, 
and  the  thermometer  fiills  to  27**.  At  the  height 
of  4,000  feet  in  the  mountain  valleys  there  is  a 
delightful  climate,  healthful  to  the  European 
constitution,  and  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
northern  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  general 
dimate  of  the  island  is  in  point  of  salubrity 
equal  to  that  of  any  tropical  country ;  and  in 
places  where  malaria  has  formerly  prevailed,  as 
in  Batavia  and  Oheribon,  the  evil  has  been 
clearly  traced  to  the  neglect  of  water  courses, 
and  bias  been  ameliorated  by  i>roper  attention  to 
drainage. — ^The  metals  found  in  Java  are  incon- 
siderable in  quantity  and  value,  and  no  veins 
are  worked.  The  botany  of  the  island  is  very 
rich.  It  is  covered  at  all  seasons  with  luxuriant 
verdure,  which  spreads  over  the  whole  land, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  mountain  peaks  of 
lava  and  some  small  patches  of  sanay  shore. 
The  chief  variety  in  the  vegetation  is  caused  by 
the  difference  of  the  elevation.  On  the  low 
coast  are  found  superb  palms,  bananas,  aroids, 
amaranthaeemy  poisonous  euphorbiaeecBy  and  pa- 
pilionaceous legumes.  At  the  height  of  1,000 
feet  ferns  preponderate,  and  magnificent  forests 
of  slender  bamboos  grow  spontaneously.  At  a 
greater  height  are  forests  of  fig  trees,  with  tall 
trunks,  spreading  branches,  and  thick  foliage^ 
and  the  ferns  here  increase  in  number  and  size, 
and  often  grow  to  the  height  of  several  feet. 


Still  higher  the  fig  trees  are  mingled  with  gigan- 
tic rasimalas  or  liqaidamber  trees  with  white 
trunks.  Above  the  region  of  figs  and  rasimalas 
is  that  of  oaks  and  laurels,  with  abundant  me- 
lastomas  and  orchideous  plants.  At  the  height 
of  6,000  feet  the  tropical  character  of  the  vege- 
tation disappears  and  is  succeeded  by  rvhiacecBy 
heaths,  coniferous  and  other  plants  familiar  to 
countries  beyond  the  tropics.  Oryptogainous 
plants  are  extensively  multiplied;  mushrooms 
are  abundant,  and  mosses  cover  the  ground  and 
invest  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  The 
ferns  are  smaller  in  size  than  those  below,  and 
constitute  the  mass  of  the  vegetation. — ^The 
animal  life  of  Java  is  as  varied  and  abundant 
as  its  vegetation.  Of  mammiferous  animals 
alone  it  is  said  to  have  100  species,  several  of 
them  peculiar  to  the  island.  There  are  4  species 
of  monkey,  a  species  of  sloth  not  found  else- 
where, ana  numerous  species  of  bats,  one  of 
which  called  halung  is  remarkable  for  its  size 
and  numbers.  Wild  feline  animals  are  verv 
numerous.  The  tiger,  similar  to  that  of  Bengal, 
infests  aU  the  forests,  and  there  are  one  large 
and  two  small  kinds  of  leopard,  and  also  two 
species  of  wild  dogs,  and  two  of  wild  hogs. 
There  is  a  species  of  rhinoceros  peculiar  to  Java, 
which  is  easily  tamed  and  rendered  very  gentle. 
The  buffalo  and  the  ox  exist  in  a  wild  state  in 
the  forests,  and  there  are  6  different  species  of 
deer.  Among  the  domestic  animds  are  the  ox,  the 
buffalo,  the  horse,  the  goat,  and  a  few  sheep.  Of 
birds  176  species  have  been  enumerated,  among 
them  the  peacock,  partridge,  quail,  10  different 
iH)ecies  of  pigeon,  11  species  of  heron,  and  2  of 
cuckoo.  The  minor  bird,  so  apt  in  learning  to 
mimic  human  speech,  is  common,  and  the  tTava 
q)arrow  is  too  plentiful  for  the  safety  of  the 
rice  crop  which  affords  its  favorite  food.  Birds 
of  prey  are  numerous,  including  8  species  of 
eagles  and  7  of  owls.  Fish  are  plentiful  along 
the  coast,  but  those  of  the  rivers  are  of  inferior 
quality  as  food.  Excellent  oysters  are  abundant 
on  the  N.  coast,  and  prawns,  from  which  a  con- 
diment called  trati  is  prepared  and  largely  con- 
sumed by  the  natives. — Though  in  reality  Java 
is  wholly  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  two  native 
kingdoms,  comprising  together  not  more  than 
rV  of  the  islana,  have  been  suffered  to  retain 
a  nominal  existence,  under  the  control  of  the 
Dutch  ofScials.  These  are  the  dominions  of  the 
aenaan  or  emperor  of  Surakarta,  and  the  sultan 
of  Jokjokarta.  The  rest  of  the  island  is  divided 
into  20  provinces,  called  residencies,  each  of 
them  being  governed  by  a  Dutch  official  called 
a  resident.  Six  of  these  belong  to  the  country 
of  the  Sundese,  and  14  to  that  of  the  Java- 
nese. The  principal  cities  are  Batavia,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  island,  Bantam,  Gheribon,  Sama- 
rang,  Surabaya,  Snrakarta,  and  Jokjokarta. — 
The  native  population  of  Java  comprises  two 
distinct  nations,  the  Sundese  and  the  Javar 
nese.  The  Sundese  occupy  the  W.  end  of  the 
island,  and  are  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  the 
Javanese,  and  less  advanced  in  civilization. 
They  sp^  a  distinct  language.    Both  nations 
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are  of  ibe  Malajan  race.  They  are  generallj 
aboat  two  inches  shorter  than  the  m^i  of  the 
Mongolian  and  Oancasian  races,  with  round 
faces,  wide  months,  high  cheek  bones,  short 
and  small  noses,  and  small,  black,  deepn-seated 
eyes.  The  complexion  is  brown  with  a  shade 
of  yellow,  and  is  nerer  black.  The  hair  of  the 
head  is  thick,  black,  lank,  and  harsh,  and  is 
either  scanty  or  altogether  wanting  on  other 
parts  of  the  body.  A  few  short,  straggling 
hairs  compose  the  beard.  The  people  are  not 
active,  and  make  bnt  poor  runners  or  wrestlers. 
They  are  described  as  a  peaceable,  docile,  sober, 
simple,  and  indnstrions  people.  Mr.  Orawfbrdf 
author  of  ^^A  Descriptive  Dictionary  of  the 
Indian  Islands,"  who  lived  several  years  in 
Java,  says :  *^  iVom  m^  own  experience  of  them, 
I  have  no  difficulty  m  pronouncing  them  the 
most  straightforward  and  truthful  Asiatic  peo- 
ple that  I  have  met  with.  The  practice  of 
running  a  muck,  so  frequent  with  the  other  cul- 
tivated nations  of  the  archipelago,  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence  with  them."  Java  is  one  of 
the  most  densely  peopled  countries  of  the  world, 
the  population  by  the  census  of  1856  amount- 
ing to  11,116,680,  of  whom  7,850,250  were 
Javanese,  2,950,145  Sundese,  196,260  Chinese, 
76,125  Malays,  15,250  Arabs,  and  11,600  Bugi- 
nese  from  Oeleb^  The  Europeans,  who  are 
mostly  Dutch,  the  ruling  class  in  the  island, 
numbered  18,150,  including  soldiers  and  half- 
breeds.  The  number  of  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile  on  the  whole  island  is  222,  but  in 
some  of  the  provinces  the  average  is  about  600. 
— ^The  Javanese  are  almost  entirely  occupied  in 
agriculture.  There  is  a  small  class  of  fishermen 
on  the  N.  coast,  and  a  few  artisans  in  the  towns, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  live  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  in 
which  thej  have  made  greater  progress  than 
any  other  Asiatic  nation  except  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  The  chief  crop  is  rice,  of  which 
with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  mdustriously  and  al- 
most universally  applied,  two  crops  are  raised 
in  a  year.  Lands  that  cannot  be  irrigated  are 
used  for  growing  pulses,  oil-giving  plants,  cot- 
ton, sugar  cane,  and  tobacco ;  and  on  the  moun- 
tain slopes,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  or  8,000 
feet,  coffee  is  cultivated.  "  In  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  Java,"  says  Crawfhrd,  **  and  these  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  high  mountains  are 
usually  also  the  most  picturesque,  the  scenery 
is  at  once  agreeable  and  magnificent,  and  cer- 
tainly for  grandeur  and  beauty  excels  all  that 
I  have  seen  even  in  Italy,  that  country  which 
in  summer  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to 
Java.  In  such  situations  we  have  mountains 
10,000  feet  high,  cultivated  to  half  their  height, 
the  valleys  below  having  all  the  appearance  of 
a  well  watered  garden,  in  which  the  fruit  trees 
are  so  abundant  as  to  conceal  the  closely  packed 
villages."  The  mechanic  arts  among  tiie  Java- 
nese are  not  so  far  advanced  as  their  agriculture. 
About  80  crafts  are  practised  among  them,  of 
which  the  principal  are  those  of  the  blacksmith 
or  cutler,  the  carpenter,  the  sheath  maker,  the 


copperBmith,  the  goldsmith,  and  the  potter. 
Bricks  and  tUes  are  largely  made.   Hbe  carpea- 
ters  are  skilful  in  house  and  boat  building.  They 
make  vessels  of  all  sizes  from  60  tons  down  to 
fishing  canoes,  and  under  European  Baperio- 
tendence  build  large  ships.  The  ordioary  dw^- 
ings  of  the  people  are  built  of  a  toq^  frame 
of  timber,  thatched  with  grass  or  palm  learea, 
and  with  walls  and  partitions  of  aplit  bamboo. 
The  Javanese  excel  all  other  nations  of  tite 
Malay  archipelago  in  the  working  of  metala. 
They  are  eepeciafiy  skilfid  in  the  mannfactnn 
of  the  national  weapon,  the  kris  or  dagger, 
which  is  worn  by  ev^  man  and  boj  above  14 
years  as  part  of  his  ordinary  costume,  andbj 
many  ladies  of  high  rank.    They  make  also 
excellent  gongs  of  brass,  and  these  with  otbcr 
musical  instruments  of  the  same  metal  haTe 
long  been  exported  to  the  neighboring  conntriea. 
The  only  native  textile  material  woven  by  the 
Javanese  is  cotton,  of  which  they  make  onlji 
stout  durable  calico,  and  this  \a  purely  a  domes- 
tic nuinufiacture,  carried  on  exelnsivelybydie 
women.    From  raw  silk  imported  from  Chiai, 
the  silkworm  not  being  reared  in  Java,  a  ooine 
cloth  is  woven  also  by  the  women.   Paper  rf 
the  natuhe  of  the  ancient  papyrus  is  a  mannfK- 
ture  peculiar  to  the  Javanese.    In  science  the 
people  have  made  little  progress^  posseaongoD]; 
a  rude  notion  of  astronomy  and  a  slight  kaovl- 
edge  of  arithmetic    Their  architeetnre  at  the 
present  day  hardly  deserves  the  name,  thoo^ 
the  countiy  abounds  with  remarkable  remains 
of  temples  built  many  centuries  ago  bj  Ihe  u* 
oestors  of  the  present  inhabitants.    Of  the  otto 
fine  arts,  music  is  the  one  in  which  they  bve 
made  the  greatest  progress.    They  are  paaricD- 
ately  fond  of  it,  ana  have  generally  fine  moaeil 
ears.    Their  melodies  are  wild,  plaint\Te,ttd 
interesting,  and  more  pleasing  to  the  Enrc^ 
ear  than  any  other  Asiatic  music    Theybafa 
wind  and  stringed  instruments)  but  theor  tat 
and  most  common  instruments  are  dnma  aad 
gongs.    In  religion  the  Javanese  are  Mohaio- 
medans,  which  faith  was  established  by  Anb 
oonquerors  in  the  16th  century,  and  has  almost 
entirely  displaced  Brahminism  and  BoWsm, 
the  ancient  religions  of  the  country.— ^Tbe  o(^' 
meroe  of  Java  is  carried  on  chiefly  tbrosf^  the 
ports  of  Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Surabaya.  The 
principal  exports,  with  their  respective  values  in 
1866,  are  stated  ofilcially  as  follows:  Coffee,  $1V 
610,000;  sugar,  $8,600,000;  rice,  12,360,000; io- 
digo,  $1,720,000;  spioea,  $636,000;  tin,  $S,lH 
000;  pepper,  $210,000;  India  rubber,  $195,000; 
birds' nests,  $260,000;  total,  $29,260,000.  Beade 
these  articles,  cinnamon,  tea,  camphor,  ratau, 
and  other  products  are  exported  in  conwrali^ 
quantities.    The  tea  crop  in  1869  amounted  tt 
1,841,182  lbs.— The  most  important  fiAtnieof 
Javanese  society  is  the  village,  wluch  fonos  i 
complete  body  politio,  with  oonsidenible  povo* 
of  self-government.    Its  oBoas  are electedoj 
the  people,  and  are  ohai^ged  with  the  oolketioB 
of  the  taxes  and  the  maintenanoe  of  public  ordtf. 
The  general  government  of  the  idand  is  iotn^ 
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ed  to  a  governor-general,  appointed  bj  the  king 
of  HoUand.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armj  and  navy,  and  poflsesses  nearly  absolote 
power.  Justice  is  admmistered  to  the  European 
inhabitants  hy  a  supreme  court  at  Batavia,  and 
by  8  provincial  courts  at  Batavia,  Samarang, 
and  Surabaya.  There  are  be^de  these  other 
courts  for  the  Asiatic  population.  There  are 
two  newspapers,  both  subjected  to  a  strict  cen- 
sorship.— ^The  history  of  Java  previous  to  the 
11th  century  of  our  era  is  involved  in  fable  and 
obscurity.  It  is  only  certain  that  long  before 
that  period  the  Javanese  had  acquired  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  civilization.  About  the  11th 
century,  or,  according  to  some  coijecturea,  as 
early  as  the  6tb,  Java  was  visited  by  the  Hin- 
doos, either  as  emigrants  or  conquerors,  who 
founded  kingdoms  and  converted  the  natives  to 
Brahminism.  The  Hindoos  and  their  religion 
remained  dominant  in  the  island  from  the  end 
of  the  18ih  to  that  of  the  15th  century,  when 
Mohammedanism,  which  had  for  a  century  or 
two  been  zealously  propagated  by  Arabs,  Per* 
sians,  Malays,  and  Hindoo  Mohammedans,  who 
came  as  mercnants  or  settlers,  gained  a  complete 
ascendency  over  Brahminism.  Bantam,  the  last 
of  the  Hindoo  states,  was  conquered  in  1480. 
In  about  a  century  after  this  event,  Java  was 
divided  into  many  independent  states.  About 
1578  an  ambitious  chief  raised  himself  to  su- 
preme power  over  nearly  the  whole  idand,  and 
foundea  a  dynasty  which  still  exists  in  the  small 
kingdoms  which  are  permitted  by  the  Dutch  to 
remain  in  nominal  independence.  The  Portu- 
guese visited  Java  in  1679,  and  entered  into 
commercial  negotiations  witn  the  natives.  The 
Butch  first  came  to  Java  in  1590  as  traders.  In 
1610  they  obtained  permission  to  build  a  fort 
near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Batavia.  They 
soon  became  involved  in  war  with  the  native 
rulers^  and  in  1677  obtained  a  considerable  ter- 
ritory. From  that  period  to  1880  they  carried 
on  4  great  wars  with  the  natives,  the  first  of 
which  lasted  for  84  years ;  the  second,  which  be- 
gan in  1718,  lasted  for  5  years ;  the  third,  whidi 
began  in  1740,  for  15  years;  and  the  fourth, 
which  began  in  1825,  for  5  years.  The  third 
was  begun  Sept  26, 1740,  by  a  dreadful  massa- 
cre of  the  Ohinese  settlers  at  Batavia,  of  whom 
10,000  were  killed  in  two  davs.  In  1811  the 
British,  being  at  war  with  Holland,  then  a  por- 
tion of  the  Erench  empire,  sent  a  fleet  and  army 
against  Java,  which  was  conquered  without 
much  opposition  and  held  till  1816,  when  it 
was  restored  to  Holland.  Of  late  years  the 
island  has  rapidly  advanced  in  population  and 
prosperity,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing of  European  colonies.  By  a  decree  of 
the  Dutch  ffovemment,  slaverv  was  totally 
abolished  on  Sept.  20, 1869,  in  all  their  colonies 
in  India.  It  had  never  prevailed  among  the 
native  Javanese,  and  the  number  of  slaves  in 
the  island  amounted  only  to  a  few-  thousands, 
mostly  natives  of  other  islands  of  the  archipel- 
ago and  of  Africa,  and  held  by  European  mas- 
ters.—Sir  T.  Stamford  BafEles's  ''  History  of 


Java"  (2  vols.  Uo^  London,  1817}  is  a  standard 
work.  The  natuial  history  of  Java  has  beea 
treated  by  0.  L.  Blume,  Flora  Ja/om  neenan  In- 
tularum  Adjaeentium  (8  vols,  fol.,  Brussels, 
1826-'d6),  and  by  Dr.  T.  Horsfield  in  his  ''  Zoo- 

Xal  BeBearohes  in  Java  and  the  Keighboring 
ds"  (London,  1824).  .The  German  natural* 
ist  and  explorer  Junghnhn  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral works  on  the  natural  history  and  geography 
of  Java,  the  most  important  of  which  was  pul>- 
lished  in  Amsterdam  in  1850  (8d  Germ,  ed., 
Leindo,  1852). 

cTAYA,  Lakguaox  and  LnsBATuitB  of.  It 
is  not  certain  whether  the  name  of  Java  be 
connected  with  the  Sanscrit  Javana  and  Yavana, 
both  of  which,  beside  being  related  to  Iomo  aa 
names  of  Greece,  also  signify  (especially  the 
latter)  Baotria,  Arabia,  and  otiber  foreign  conn* 
tries,  and,  moreover,  swift,  horse,  &c. ;  or 
whether  its  etymon  be  of  a  d]]S<Mrent  origin.  As 
regards  the  affinities  of  the  Javanese  language, 
Boorda  considers  it  as  a  branch  of  the  Malay. 
Orawfurd  derives  it  from  the  vernacular  of  the 
aborigines,  to  whom  he  attributes  the  primitive 
culture  of  the  Malayan  islands.  Domeny  de 
Bienzi  supposes  it  to  have  arisen  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bngis  of  Celebes,  by  an  admixture 
of  Malay  and  Sanscrit.  W.  von  Humboldt  con- 
nects it,  both  as  to  words  and  grammar,  with 
the  Tagala,  the  most  developed  Malayan  tongue 
of  the  Philippine  islands,  as  well  as  with  other 
Malay  idioms  and  with  Sanscrit.  Others  see  in 
it  a  type  of  the  unmixed  tribes  of  Oceania.  It 
certainly  shows  all  these  affinities,  and  contains 
also  some  Arabic  elements.  The  Javanese  is 
the  most  cultivated  of  all  Polynesian  languagea 
owing  to  the  very  early  intercourse  of  the  island 
with  the  continent  of  India,  whose  Aryan  as 
well  as  Dravidan  influence  is  attested  by  the 
presence  of  Malabaric  words  along  with  those 
horn  the  Sanscrit,  not  only  in  tfavanese,  but 
also  in  the  idioms  of  Sumatra,  Madag^iscar,  &o. 
Both  religious  and  political  revolutions  have 
served  to  modify  the  condition  of  the  languages. 
— There  are  four  dialects^  according  to  Raffles,  on 
the  three  islands  which  form  the  linguistic  group 
in  question,  viz. :  1.  The  tongue  of  the  moun- 
taineers of  Sunda^  in  the  W.  part  of  Java,  £.  of 
Tagal,  probably  vernacular  tnrough  this  whole 
region  before  the  introduction  of  Mohammedan- 
ism, now  spoken  by  about  ^  of  the  population 
of  the  island ;  it  contains  many  Malay  and  some 
Sanscrit  words,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  principal  language  as  the  Welsh  does  to  the 
English,  and  is  best  spoken  at  Bantam,  slug- 
gishly at  Bogor  and  Ohiai\jore,  and  verging  to 
the  Javanese  at  Cheribon.  2.  The  Javanese 
proper.  £.  of  the  last  named  city,  extending 
through  the  rest  of  the  island,  especially  alons 
its  N.  shore;  its  words  are  long  at  TagaL 
shorter  at  Samarang,  full,  short,  and  strong  at 
the  courts  of  Surakarta  in  the  centre,  and  Jok- 
Jokarta  in  the  south ;  it  approaches  the  Madu- 
rese at  Surabaya,  and  the  Balian  at  Banyn- 
Yangi.  8.  The  dialect  of  Madura  and  Sumar 
nap,  which  has  many  Sunda  words,  with  more 
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of  Malay,  and  with  pecnliar  endings.  4.  That 
of  BalL  little  different  from  the  general  Java- 
nese. This  island  preserres  the  ancient  letters 
as  well  as  Brahminunn,  both  expelled  from  Java 
in  the  15th  centary  A.  D.  A  sort  of  jai^n, 
analogous  to  the  Ungua  franccL  is  spoken  at 
Batavia,  being  a  medley  of  Dutch,  Portuguese, 
Javanese,  and  Malaj.  Along  with  the  preced- 
ing there  are  also  peculiar  styles  or  idioms  of 
speech,  varying  in  accordance  with  social  posi- 
tion and  age,  as  the  fMidhjo  (intermediate),  be- 
tween equals;  the  Mm  or  oohoMtHrvgeho  (lan- 
guage popular),  to  inferiors;  the  lidic^hramo 
(language  superipr),  urbane,  court  idiom,  about 
\  of  it  Sanscrit,  used  by  poets  as  the  speech  of 
gods,  heroes,  and  ghosts.  As  to  locality,  there 
are  also  two  vernacular  idioms,  viz. :  the  hdjM* 
ddlam  of  the  interior^juid  the  bdM-luar,  spoken 
alouff  the  shores.— The  Eavi  (learned,  wise, 
poet)  is  the  ancient  sacred  language  of  Java, 
and  consists  of  about  6  parts  of  Banscrit,  less 
altered  than  in  the  Pali,  to  4  of  Javano-Malay. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  Brahminic  immigration, 
about  the  beginning  of  our  era.  It  is  to  the 
Javanese  what  Sanscrit  is  to  the  Hindostanee, 
and  Pali  to  the  Indo-Chinese  languages.  De- 
clining in  the  14th  century,  it  took  refhge  in 
Bali,  and  was  imperfectly  known  by  the  Pa- 
nambahan  at  Sumanap  at  the  time  when  Raf- 
fles was  in  Java.  Passages  in  the  Kavi  are 
sometimes  quoted  on  peculiar  occasions,  as  for 
instance  in  fables  and  dramas ;  the  term  itself 
is  employed  as  a  title  of  works,  &c.,  such 
as  Sehar-hoKn,  flowers  of  poetry,  whence  8eha- 
rtni,  a  Kavi  meter ;  Bama-hciiy  the  Javanese 
Ramayana;  Kd/vindhrct^  principal  singer  or  poet 
(named  nM-hathd,  narrator,  in  Tagala).  A  few 
specimens  of  words  may  show  the  relation  of 
the  Javanese  to  the  common  Malay,  where  the 
difference,  if  not  especially  noted,  is  sometimes 
more  in  the  accent  than  otherwise:  langit, 
heaven ;  tanah^  earth  ^(al.  also  henna,  region) ; 
^y«r  (Jav.  also  hanyu)^  water ;  lout  ( Jav.  {a- 
hut\  sea;  <2^tna  (Mai.  ^<Srt),  day;  hekgxQAsl. 
mdiam\  night;  evZan  (Mai.  hulan),  moon; 
terangQAs^,  fran^),  light;  mati^  to  die;  hdat 
(Mai.  h&»ih\  to  love ;  da/ra,  vimn ;  dfOca  (MaL 
tuha/rC^,  god,  lord;  mangan  (Mai.  mdhm,  san- 
Cop),  to  eat ;  l&pa^pah  (Mai.  pd^  politely  ayaK), 
father;  ma^  hoh  (Mai.  m&^  omAy  politely  tbu, 
h<mda)y  mother,  &c.  Compounds  and  deriva- 
tives abound,  but  the  latter  are  more  frequently 
formed  by  suffixes  than  by  prefixes,  in  which 
the  Tagala  is  very  rich.  There  are  many  con- 
tractions into  ir,  ngly  ngr^  with  the  dropping 
of  short  vowels,  together  with  the  alteration  of 
the  initial  sound  (similarly  to  the  Celtic),  and 
other  variations  which  obscure  the  etymioorigin, 
thus :  Sans,  ndtha,  master,  lord,  becomes  tato^ 
order,  to  reign;  Jav.  neda^  to  eat,  ted<iy  food; 
nuUSy  to  write,  tulUj  scripture;  nUih,  to  prove, 
titiky  proof.  The  prefix  n  denotes  verbs,  t  sub- 
stantives; other  changes  are :  nyatur,  to  tell,  eho" 
<«r,  tale;  nyerrat,  to  write,  swraf,  writing,  &o. 
The  doubling  of  the  first  syllable  makes  verbs, 
as  tutulung^  to  help,  from  tulung,  aid ;  gagriya, 


to  dwell,  from  griya^  house.  The  insertion  of 
in  is  the  sign  of  the  passive  voice.  Sabetantives 
are  also  made  by  prefixing  ;)«m  (jpen,  pe\  denotr 
ing  an  agent ;  thus:  pem-pekto,  carrier,  from 
pektOy  to  carry;  pen-dJahaty  eater,  &c.;  by  pre- 
fixing jbo,  a  sign  of  the  past  participle:  la^Hv, 
Lat.  allatum;  by  sufl^ng  n  (en,  an) :  hakt^ 
the  carrying,  dahar-an^  Lat  aim;  and  by  both 
prefix  and  suffix :  ha-dahaT'on^  eatable.  Arti- 
cles, gender,  and  the  dual  number  are  wanting. 
In  the  plunu,  cases  are  denoted  by  particles,  and 
also  by  reduplication,  as  in  the  Japanese.  Tbe 
genitive  relation  is  shown  by  the  precedence  of 
tiie  noun  or  by  inserting  tn^.  The  other  rels- 
tions  of  case  are  indicated  by  means  of  lerU 
The  adjective  is  unchanged  after  the  sabstsn- 
live.  Pronominal  forms  are  fewer  than  in  Ma- 
lay :  hUa,  we  in  Malay,  means  I  in  Javanese. 
The  numerals  are  :  1,  sidihi;  2,  loro;  8,  tek; 
4,  papat;  6,  limo  ;  6,  nem;  7,  pitu;  8,wfo; 
9,  9ongngo ;  10,  ieptduh;  11,  io^eloa;  12,  tolak 
ic.  Ordinals  are  formed  by  prefixing  fvkq  Gt 
hoping.  The  figures  of  numbers  are  modified 
letters.  The  person,  number,  tense,  mood,  and 
voice  of  verbs  are  indicated  by  certain  partide& 
Many  verbs  and  nouns  are  expressed  by  tbe 
same  word,  others  are  distinguished  as  stateil 
above.  The  suffixes  of  the  imperatave  are «, 
onOy  en,  mno.  The  following  are  examples  of 
a  verb  in  various  forma  :  ningngaUi^  to  fit] 
passive,  dhipun  tingngaUi,  hatingaUan^  &c.: 
kula  tingngaUiy  I  have  seen ;  hadi  hila  ting- 
ngaUi,  I  shall  see ;  ^tnnan^n^a^tom,  to  see  one 
another ;  sampeyan  tingngaUiy  see ;  btla  ^ 
ngallana,  that  I  may  see,  &c.  The  oonstnictioc 
is  as  follows : 

Bama  hahyla  tang  wmten  tng  twrga,  «<uta  amdiiai^ 
FAtherour      who    art        In    heftrcn,  came  thy     be 
dapUnino, 
haUowed. 

As  regards  the  shape  and  employment  of  letten, 
the  graphic  system  is  derived  from  tbe  Devans^ 
gari,  but  not  as  regards  their  order,  which  is  «s 
follows :  ^Aa,  no,  tcAo^  ra^  ha,  da^  tOy  tOj  ^k 
pa,  da,  dja,  ya,  nya,  ma,  go,  b<i,  to,  nff*a,  Iliese 
20  Ahshara  (letters)  are  consonants  with  an 
adherent  a  in  the  general  language,  or  o^^ 
courts  of  princes,  which,  when  not  soppnsw, 
gives  to  the  syllabarium  the  epithet  dlagsvi. 
As  many  Pasangan  (consonants)  are  ^oweDea 
8  of  them  are  annexed,  the  others  snbscrib^ 
to  other  letters.  This  peculiar  succession  of 
letters  must  have  originated  prior  to  thatof 
the  organic  scheme  of  the  Devanagari,  and  it » 
explained  by  its  signii^^g:  "There  were  twj 
messengers,  disputing^  equally  oourageons,  tlD 
both  died."  The  AhsharorBxtddha,  being  »• 
cient,  differ  in  form  from  the  later  AMara-^ 
Some  Kavi  letters  are  almost  like  those  of  t^ 
Sanscrit,  while  the  more  recent  resemble  th* 
square  Pali.  The  vowels  are  called  Sandang'» 
(connection),  viz. :  a,i,iLiyi  (almost  Frcne 
muet),  o,  either  used  as  initials  or  (except  a)  »- 
tached  to  the  consonants  instead  of  the  inbers^ 
a.  The  diacritic  signs  are  analogoas  to  ^^'se  of 
the  Devanagari.    There  are  also  charaeters  for 
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the  qoaBi-vowels  le  and  re.  The  writing  nins 
from  left  to  right,  each  letter  being  connected 
with  the  others  in  words,  and  these  following 
one  another  without  any  space  left  between 
them.  Tradition  assigns  the  introduction  of 
writing  as  well  as  of  Brahminism  and  political 
institutions  to  Aji  Saya  Baya. — ^PalsBography 
finds  a  rich  harvest  in  Java,  its  suljects  be- 
ing distributed  in  four  classes :  1,  inscriptions 
in  ancient  Devanagari  near  the  ruins  of  Bram- 
banan  and  Sina^^isari ;  2,  those  in  square  Kavi 
letters,  from  which  the  cursive  are  derived, 
mostly  on  stone  and  metal;  8,  those  in  a  dialect 
resembling  tlie  language  of  Sunda;  4,  the  Chan- 
drc^Sangkala  (lig^t  of  royal  times  or  dates^, 
which  consist  in  selecting  such  words,  symbolic 
of  numbers,  as  may  also  express  a  &ct  that  is  to 
be  recorded.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  date  of 
the  destruction  of  Mi^apahit,  a  fEust  most  impor- 
tant in  Javanese  history,  is  thus  inscribed  (1400, 
reading  from  right  to  left) : 

Sirna  (0)  Uang  (0)  htrUninq  (4)  bvmi  (T) 

Lost  and  gone  (U)  (the)  work,  u»rid6  of  the)  earth  (land.) 

The  date  of  certain  long  graves  at  Gresik,  near 
the  tomb  of  the  princess  of  Ghermai  (1818),  is 
thus  written : 

Kiiya  (8)       vAton  (1)  pSiiH  (8)  Unk  (1). 
Like  (to  the)  moon       prinoees  (that)  was. 

— ^The  literature,  which  is  in  Kavi,  dates  firom 
about  the  commencement  of  our  era,  and  is  rich, 
especially  in  legends  concerning  cosmogony. 
The  subjects  of  the  works  are  mostly  either  of 
a  mythical  or  ethical  character.  Prominent 
among  the  former  are :  the  Kdnda  (Sans.  Khanr 
data^  fragment,  section)  Pepakem  (book),  or 
Seja/rah  (history) ;  Jfaneh-Maya^  a  mythical  gen- 
esis, in  which  Buddhism  predominates ;  Vwaha- 
Kavi  (matrimonial  poem),  about  a  Easaisa  (evil 
spirit)  who  courts  a  Vidaduri  (nymph) ;  JRama^ 
Kaviy  the  Javanese  Ramayana;  Fariheapity  '*Ar- 
jana^s  Grandson;^'  MinUMraga^  a  poem  on  Aijn- 
na  in  the  Indra  mountain.  This  kind  of  composi- 
tions comes  down  to  the  time  of  ^i  Saya  Baya. 
Of  the  ethical  order  are  the  Ifiti  JS&BtraJKtm^  in 
the  purest  style,  of  about  the  18th  century ;  and 
Smtij  which  already  alludes  to  Islam.  But  tiie 
Brata-  Tudha  ("  Holy  War")  is  an  epos  mostly  on 
the  deeds  of  Aijjuna;  being  an  episode  of  the  Ma- 
hnbharata,  in  712  stanzas,  with  varying  rhymes. 
The  Saatra  Msnami  is  a  Javanese  imitation  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  Indian  Menu.  Inde^, 
most  of  the  Eavi  works  are  such  imitations. 
Whether  mere  versions  of  Sanscrit  works  have 
been  made  or  still  exist  is  not  precisely  known ; 
bat  there  are  many  Javanese  versions  firom  the 
Kavi.  Javanese  literature  abounds  in  romantic 
compositions,  mostly  of  an  elegiac  form.  Amon^ 
these,  the  adventures  of  the  popular  heroPan^i 
are  most  prominent.  Diamas,  and  especially 
puppet  shows,  called  vayang  (shadows),  and 
with  figures  of  either  leather  or  wood  personat- 
ing heroes,  are  popular. — See  Gottl.  Brftckner, 
Proeoe  eener  Jafliaanacke  Spraakhumt  (Seram- 
pore,  1880) ;  Sir  T.  8.  Raffles, "  History  of  Java'* 
(London,  1880);  J»  F.  0.  Qetiak^  £er$te  Gronr 


den  derJaiMan$eh$  Tool,  lenetem  Leer-  en  Lees- 
heek,  met  eene  Woardenlyst  (Batavia,  1881-*40); 
A.  D.  Oomet  de  Groot,  Jcmaansch  JSbraahiunet 
(Batavia,  1888) ;  P.  P.  Roorda,  Algemene  Jor 
f>aan$eh  en  Nederduyteeh  en  Nederduyteeh-Jor 
vaanseh  Wberdehboeh  ^ampen,  1884) ;  Roorda 
van  Egsinga,  Javaameh  ^aahhmet^  to  egdicht 
door  autographieche  Tafeten  (Amsterdam,  1885) ; 
W.  von  Humboldt,  ^efor  die  Ka/Di-S^praehe  (vol. 
iii.,  Berlin,  1886-'9);  AAeWMe,  ITederlandach^ 
Ifaleiseh  en  Soendaeeh  Wbordenboeh  (Amsterdam, 
1841) ;  £.  Dulaurier,  MSmoires,  lettree,  Sea.,  re^ 
latife  au  coun  det  tangtuB  Malaie  et  Jomanaiee 
(Paris,  1848);  J.  T.  Orawflird,  in  the  "Asiatic 
Researches"  (vol.  xiii.,  Calcutta). 

JAXARTES,  SiHON,  Sib,  or  Sib^Dabia,  a 
river  of  Asia,  forming  in  the  latter  part  of 
its  course  the  boundary  between  Independent 
Tartarv  and  western  Siberia.  It  is  formed  by 
a  number  of  head  streams  on  the  borders  of 
Turkestan,  its  two  principal  constituent  branches 
rising  one  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Einder-tau,  or 
W.  continuation  of  the  Alak-tagh,  in  lat.  42''  21' 
K.,  long.  70**  E.,  the  other  on  the  crest  of  the 
Bolor.  The  stream  flows  W.,  N.,  and  N.  W., 
through  the  Ehokan  and  Kirgheez  dominions, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Jihoon  or  Ozus,  whose 
course  is  about  400  m.  S.  of  the  Jaxartes,  both 
rivers  falling  into  the  sea  of  Aral,  the  Jihoon  at 
its  8.  extremity  and  the  Jaxartes  at  the  K.  The 
Jaxartes  receives  numerous  tributaries.  Its 
length  is  about  900  m. ;  its  banks  are  low  and 
sutyect  to  inundation,  and  it  is  broad  and  deep, 
but  after  entering  the  desert  of  Aral  it  gradu- 
ally diminishes  m  bulk.  A  deltoid  branch 
which  it  sends  o£  known  as  the  Kuwan-Daria, 
is  generally  absoroed  by  the  arid  sands. 

JAT,  the  popular  name  of  many  conirostral 
birds  of  the  crow  family,  and  sub-family  garrur- 
liwB,  inhabiting  Europe,  Asia  and  its  archipel- 
ago, and  America.  One  of  tihe  handsomest  of 
the  genera  is  eyanwnue  (Swains.),  of  which  the 
type  is  the  blue  lay,  and  all  the  species,  about 
20  in  number,  belong  to  America ;  in  this  genus 
the  head  is  crested,  the  bill  rather  slender  and 
curved  at  the  tip,  which  is  slightly  notched,  the 
wings  and  tail  blue  with  transverse  blaick  bars ; 
the  circular  nostrils  are  concealed  by  bristles; 
the  wings  are  rounded,  with  the  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  quills  the  longest ;  tail  about  as  long  as  the 
wings,  lengthened  and  graduated;  the  toes 
strong,  with  the  hind  claw  large  and  longer 
than  the  toe.  The  blue  jay  iC,  eristatuej 
Swains.)  is  too  well  known  to  need  description ; 
it  will  be  suflicient  to  say  that  the  general  color 
above  is  light  purplish  blue,  with  the  wings  and 
tail  ultramarine ;  tiie  under  parts  are  whitish, 
with  a  black  crescent  connected  with  a  half 
collar  on  the  neck  above ;  beside  the  black 
bands  on  the  wings  and  tail,  the  lateral  feathers 
of  the  latter  are  tipped  with  white.  This  lively, 
impertinent,  and  noisy  bird  is  one  of  the  most 
graoefhl  and  beautiful  inhabitants  of  our  woods ; 
it  is  found  all  over  the  United  States,  as  far 
west  as  the  ^ssouri,  and  as  far  north  as  Can- 
ada, remaining  often  through  the  winter  in 
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New  Eiigland.  It  has  a  rerj  miBehieroiu  dis- 
position, robbing  the  fanner's  oorn  crib,  sock- 
uig  eggs  of  otiier  birda,  and  tearinff  the  young 
to  pieces;  it  pooaeaaes  considerable  imitatiye 
power,  and  seems  to  take  delight  in  uttering  the 
cry  of  the  sparrow  hawk  to  terrify  the  small 
birds  and  make  them  rosh  to  cover;  it  is  very 
quarrelsome,  and  in  an  aviary  will  soon  destroy 
other  birds  of  its  size.  When  eggs  and  tender 
birds  ful,  they  eat  nnts,  fruits,  grain,  and  in- 
sects; they  breed  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  thouffh  in  Florida  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  repuu^  by  the  eyanocitta  Fkridana. 
Their  usual  note  is  a  harsh  scream,  uttered  by  all 
in  the  neighborhood  at  the  approach  of  any  ra- 
pacious bird  or  quadruped  or  human  enemy,  and 
on  this  account  a  jay  is  often  a  nuisance  to  the 
sportsman  in  quest  of  nobler  game.  The  length 
is  about  12  inches,  and  the  extent  of  wings  14. 
In  G,  Stelleri  (Swains.),  of  the  Pacific  coast 
of  North  America,  the  bill  is  longer,  the  body 
blue,  with  head,  neck,  and  upper  piurt  of  back 
dull  sooty  black ;  occipital  crest  rather  short, 
and  with  no  white  about  the  eyes. — ^The  genus 
eyanocitta  (Swains.)  includes  the  jays  without  a 
crest,  with  no  bands  on  the  wings  and  tail,  and 
with  shorter  wings.  In  the  C,  Cali/omiea 
(Striokl.)  the  belly  and  under  tail  coverts  are 
dull  white;  in  O. Floridana(B(m«p.)  the  belly 
is  brownish  ash ;  in  C,  uUramarina  (Strickl.) 
the  blue  color  is  very  rich,  with  the  under  taU 
coverts  white.  The  prevailing  color  is  blue  in 
all  tiiese  jays.  The  Canada  jay  {perisorem 
Canadm9i$,  Bonap.)  is  about  an  inch  less  than 
the  blue  jay,  of  a  general  cinereous  color  above, 
smoky  gray  below,  with  a  whitish  breast  and 
neck  and  brown  nucleal  patch.  It  is  found 
throughout  the  northern  parts  of  America,  even 
into  New  York  and  New  England.  The  habits 
are  much  the  same  as  the  blue  jay,  its  common 
name  of  carrion  bird  indicating  its  carnivorous 
propensities ;  the  young  are  sooty  brown,  and 
are  often  called  ^^  whiskey-jacks.''  The  jay  of 
EuK^e  (garruhii  glandaritu^  linn.)  is  a  hand- 
some bird,  about  as  long  but  not  so  thick  as  a 
pigeon,  of  a  light  reddiw  brown  color,  the  fore 
part  of  the  head  whitish  with  black  spots,  and 
the  feathers  elongated  so  as  to  form  an  erectile 
crest ;  the  blue  wing  coverts  are  bimded  with 
black;  the  quills  of  the  wings  and  tail,  and 
broad  band  m>m  the  base  of  the  bill  under  the 
eye,  black ;  the  female  differs  but  little  from 
the  male.  It  is  common  in  Englmid,  southern 
Scotland,  and  temperate  Europe ;  shy  and  sus- 
piciou9  like  all  the  crow  family,  it  frequents 
wooded  districts,  feeding  principally  on  nuta, 
worms,  and  insects,  in  summer  visiting  gardens 
for  the  sake  of  their  fruits  and  kgnminona  v^e- 
tables;  it  also  plunders  the  nests  of  other  spe* 
cies,  and  sometimes  pounces  on  field  mice  and 
small  birds.  The  flight  is  direct  and  quick,  and 
performed  with  great  dexterity  through  the 
thickets ;  the  orcunary  notes  are  harah  and 
loud;  its  power  of  imitation,  especially  in  cap- 
tivity, is  considerable,  embracing  the  sounds  of 
birdS|  of  domestio  maTnmals»  and  of  anj  noise 


wUoih  may  oome  to  its  ears.  TheeggB^from 
6  to  7,  are  IJXl  inch^  pale  bluish  green,  vitL 
faint  freckles  of  purplish  and  yeliowiali  brovn. 

JAY,  an  £.  CO.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on  Ohia 
and  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  Ssknonie 
and  Wabash  rivers ;  area,  870  sq.  m, ;  pop.  is 
1850,  7,047.  The  earfhce  is  undnlatu^  and 
the  soil  of  various  qualities,  but  mostlj  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  1*70,455  bnsh^ 
of  Indian  com,  47,290  of  wheat,  40,193  of  osta, 
and  16,925  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  5  grist 
mills,  8  saw  mills,  9  churches,  and  810  pii]H]i 
attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Portlani 

JAY,  John,  an  American  statesman  and  jntisl, 
the  first  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  bom 
in  New  York  city,  Dec  12. 1746,  died  in  M 
ford,  Westchester  co.,  K.  Y.,  May  lY,  1829.  H« 
was  descended  from  Augustas  Jay,  a  HugiieiMt 
merchant  of  Bochelle  in  France,  of  the  PoiUen 
branch  of  the  Ji^  family,  who  after  the  reTo- 
cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  emignted 
to  America,  and  settled  first  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
and  afterward  in  New  York.  Peter  Jaj,  the 
father  of  John,  was  a  merchant,  and  Mary  Jaj, 
his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Jaoobus  Van  Cort- 
landt,  was  descended  through  her  grand&thff 
fVederic  Philipse  fix>m  a  Bohemian  ftmilj 
whom  religious  persecution  had  driyea  from 
home  to  seek  refuse  in  Holland  and  afterwud 
in  America.  Whue  still  an  infant  John  Jij 
was  removed  with  the  rest  of  the  familj  to  i 
country  seat  which  his  father  had  purchased  it 
Rye  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  soani  Ha 
received  his  early  education  at  the  granunir 
school  of  New  BocheUe^  and  at  Cog's  (dov 
Columbia)  coUcffe,  where  he  was  graduated  h 
1764.  Two  weeiks  after  leaving  colle^  he  b^ 
to  study  law  in  the  office  of  £BDiamin  EsaoL 
Lindley  Murray,  the  celebrated  grammanan. 
was  at  the  same  time  studying  in  fir.  Ikmi 
office,  and  in  his  autobiography  thos  describes 
his  fellow  student :  ^  His  talents  and  Tirtoes 
gave,  at  that  period,  pleasing  indicatioDS  of  /a- 
ture  emmence ;  he  was  remarkable  for  M^ 
reasoning  powers^  comprehensive  riewa,  ii^ 
fiitigable  application,  and  uncommon  firmDeas 
of  mind."  In  1768  Jaj  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Bobert  B. 
livrngstoUf  afterward  chanceDor  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  In  May,  1774^  he  was  manied 
to  Sally  Livingston,  daughter  of  WHliam  lir- 
ingston,  afterward  for  manj  years  govenJ«« 
New  JersOT.  About  the  same  time,  whSe  in  ui 
frill  tide  of  practice  as  a  succeaafol  and  popo^ 
kwyer,  the  revolutionary  movement  agaii^  ^ 
aggressions  of  the  British  government  called  hii: 
actively  into  the  field  of  politics.  Tboo^  0 
ardent  and  inflexible  patriot,  he  was  oppo^ 
to  precipitate  measures.  While  deezmog^ 
course  of  the  British  ministry  unconstitatKi^ 
and  dangerous  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  ^ 
countrymen,  his  sentiments  as  to  the  modea 
resistance  and  redress  were  of  the  most  medi- 
ate tone.  When  intelligence  of  the  passage « 
the  Boston  port  bill  reached  New  York,  a  w»^: 
ing  of  tiie  dtiisena  was  held,  May  16,  I77i,  v^ 
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a  oommittee  of  51  formed  to  oorre^nd  with  the 
other  colonies.  Jaj  was  appointed  a  member 
of  this  committee,  and  at  their  first  meeting, 
May  28,  a  sub-committee  of  4  was  nominated  to 
draft  an  answer  to  the  Boston  committee,  who 
had  recommended  the  general  adoption  of  a 
non*importation  and  non-exportation  agreement 
until  the  act  for  blocking  up  their  harbor  was 
repealed.  He  Was  a  member  also  of  this  sab- 
committee,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  reply  to  the  Boston  address,  in 
which  the  proposition  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment of  non-intercourse  was  pronounced  pre- 
mature and  inexpedient,  and  a  general  congress 
of  the  colonies  recommended.  Though  the 
moderation  of  this  document  gave  much  offence 
to  the  more  ardent  patriots,  the  suggestion  of  a 
congress  was  concurred  in,  and  Philip  Living- 
ston, Isaac  Low,  John  Alsop,  and  John  Jay  were 
unanimously  elected  delegates  to  it,  and  were 
soon  afterward  adopted  as  their  delegates  by 
the  city  of  Albany  and  by  some  towns  in  West- 
chester and  Dutchess  counties.  The  congress 
met  on  Monday,  Sept  6, 1774,  at  the  Carpen- 
ters' hall  in  Phikdelphia.  Jay,  though  the 
youngest  member  but  one,  took  a  leading  part 
in  its  proceedings.  He  was  at  this  time  strong- 
ly opposed  to  any  attempt  at  independence,  but 
desired  to  see  the  difficulties  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  mother  country  a^usted  on  terms 
satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and  on  a  basis  that 
might  preclude  future  difficulties.  When  con- 
vinced, however,  by  the  course  of  events,  that 
independence  had  become  a  necessity,  he  em- 
braced the  measure  with  zeal  and  lent  it  hearty 
and  efficient  support  He  participated  in  most 
of  the  debates  that  arose,  and  made  his  first 
speech  upon  the  question  of  the  mode  of  voting 
in  the  congress,  the  settlement  of  which  upon  a 
satisfactory  basis  was  exceedingly  difficult  The 
proposition  that  measures  should  be  determined 
^y  the  miyority  of  votes  given  by  individual  mem- 
bers was  met  by  the  objection  that  some  of  the 
colonies  had  sent  more  than  their  proportion  of 
delegates,  while  others  had  sent  less.  To  vote  by 
colonies  was  to  give  the  6  small  colonies  more 
power  than  the  4  large  ones  of  Massadiusetts, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  which 
contained  8  times  as  many  inhabitants.  This 
latter  proposition  received  Jay's  support  and  it 
was  finally  decided  that  each  colony  snould  have 
one  voice.  On  the  same  day,  Sept.  6,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  of 
two  fbom  each  colony  to  state  the  rights  of  the 
colonies  in  general,  the  violations  of  those  rights, 
and  the  proper  mode  of  redress.  Jay  was  one 
of  the  members  from  New  York.  On  Oct  11 
he  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  of  three 
to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  people  of  British 
America  and  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  The  latter  document,-  written  by  Jay, 
was  universally  admired  for  its  grave,  manly, 
yet  fervid  eloquence,  and  it  immediately  gave 
its  author  a  great  reputation  throughout  the 
country.  The  address  was  adopted,  Oct  21, 
together  with  a  memorial  to  the  people  of 
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Britidi  America  drawn  vp  by  Richard  Henry 
Lee;  and  after  a  busy  session  of  8  weeks  the 
congress  adjourned,  Oct  26.  To  the  second 
continental  congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia 
May  10, 1775,  Jay  was  also  a  delegate.  He  was 
one  of  a  committee  of  three  appointed  to  draw 
up  an  address  to  the  people  of  Canada  soliciting 
their  cooperation  in  the  contest  which  had  now 
become  inevitable,  and  the  eloquent  and  forci- 
ble paper  reported  by  the  oommittee  was  from 
his  pen.  He  also  wrote  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  IreUind  for  his  father-in-law.  Gov.  Living- 
ston, chairman  of  the  committee  instructed  to 
prepare  it,  of  which  oommittee,  however.  Jay 
was  not  a  member.  On  Sept.  22  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  a  committee  witn  Franklin,  Rut- 
ledge,  Randolph,  and  others,  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  trade  of  America.  Their  report 
led  to  an  animated  debate,  in  which  Jay  ad- 
vocated the  policy  of  continuing  the  trade  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  West  Indies  from 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in 
opposition  to  those  who  maintained  that,  as  the 
rest  of  the  colonies  had  been  excluded  from 
this  trade  by  the  "restraining  act"  of  parlia- 
ment, the  three  colonies  excepted  should  volun- 
tarily relinquish  it.  Upon  the  question  respect- 
ing the  appointment  of  field  officers  for  the 
troops  to  be  raised  in  New  Jersey,  he  was  ear- 
nestly in  favor  of  retaining  the  appointment  in 
the  hands  of  congress,  instead  of  giving  it  to 
the  provincial  congress  of  New  Jersey.  The 
union,  he  said,  depended  much  upon  breaking 
down  provincial  conventions.  On  Dec.  4,  Jay, 
Dickinson,  and  Wythe  were  appointed  a  oom- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  assembly  of  New 
Jersey,  then  in  session  at  Burlington,  and  en- 
deavor to  dissuade  that  body  from  sending  a 
petition  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  a  dan* 

gerously  discouraging  step  to  the  cause  of  free- 
om,  which  the  assembly  had  already  determin- 
ed upon  taking.  In  his  address  to  the  house 
Jay  said  tiiey  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the 
mercy  or  Justice  of  Britain ;  that  petitions  were 
not  now  the  means  to  be  used,  out  vigor  and 
nnanimity  were  the  only  means.  The  petition 
of  united  America,  presented  by  congress,  ought 
to  be  relied  on  as  sufficient,  and  no  other  was 
necessary.  The  remonstrances  of  the  congres- 
sional committee  prevailed  with  the  assembly, 
and  the  design  of  petitioning  the  king  was  aban- 
doned. As  the  revolutionary  war  advance^ 
congress  began  to  look  abroad  for  allies,  and 
on  Nov.  29, 1775,  it  appointed  Harrison,  Frank- 
lin, Johnson,  Dickinsoh,  and  Jay  a  committee 
to  correspond  with  the  European  friends  of 
American  liberty.  A  secret  agent  of  the  French 
government  had  shortly  before  given  to  a  com- 
mittee, eonsbdng  of  Jay,  Franklin,  and  Jeffer- 
son, certain  indirect  assurances  that  the  revolt- 
ed colonies  might  rely  on  receiving  aid  from 
France.  The  committee  of  correspondence  at 
once  entered  into  negotiations  with  friends  of 
the  ijnerican  cause  m  England,  France,  and 
Holland,  the  result  of  which  was  that  in  the 
spring  of  1776  Siks  Deane  was  privately  sent 
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by  them  as  a  political  agent  of  America  to  the 
court  of  France.  His  letters  from  Paris  were 
addressed  to  Jay,  and  to  prevent  exposure  in  the 
event  of  their  falling  into  the  hand^  of  the  Eng- 
lish, they  were  written  in  invisible  ink  which 
was  made  legible  by  some  chemical  application. 
— ^In  addition  to  his  labors  in  congress,  Jay  was 
at  this  time  much  occupied  with  the  afEairs  of 
New  York,  which  were  in  a  confused  and  un- 
satisfactory condition,  the  tories  being  numer- 
ous, and  the  provincial  congress  suspected  of 
being  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The 
tory  newspaper,  Rivington^s  "  Gazette,"  was  the 
cause  of  much  mischief  and  more  annoyance  to 
the  patriots;  and  on  Nov.  28,  1775,  its  types 
were  carried  off  by  a  mob  of  troops  from  Con- 
necticut. Jay  was  always  opposed  to  lawless 
violence,  and  wrote  to  the  New  York  confess: 
**  I  don^t  approve  of  the  feat,  and  I  thmk  it 
neither  argues  much  wisdom  nor  much  bravery ; 
at  any  rate,  if  it  was  to  have  been  done,  I  wish 
our  own  people  and  not  strangers  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  doing  it.^*  It  was  difficult  at  this 
time  to  induce  men  of  standing  and  character  to 
accept  commissions  in  the  militia  of  the  state. 
Jay,  as  an  example  to  others,  allowed  himself 
to  be  commissioned  as  colonel  of  the  second  re- 
giment of  foot  in  the  city  of  New  York,  though 
his  duties  in  congress  kept  him  from  the  field. 
In  April,  1776,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
provincial  congress  of  New  York,  and  at  the 
special  request  of  that  body  he  returned  from 
Philadelphia  to  assist  in  its  deliberations.  He 
was  thus  prevented  from  becoming  a  signer  of 
the  declaration  of  independence,  which  passed 
the  continental  congress  while  he  was  serving 
in  the  congress  of  New  York.  He  however 
gave  that  great  measure  his  cordiid  approval, 
and  ever  earnestly  and  steadily  supported  it. 
Of  the  next  New  York  congress,  or  convention 
as  it  was  called,  he  was  a  member,  and  took 
throughout  a  leading  ^art.  He  served  on  the 
most  important  committees,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  taking  measures  to  repel  the  incur- 
sions of  the  enemy  up  the  Hudson,  and  to  sup* 
press  the  conspiracies  of  the  tories,  who  were 
numerous  in  the  southern  part  of  tiie  state,  and 
who  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  disastrous 
aspect  of  affairs  on  the  American  side.  He  dis- 
played in  this  crisis  eminent  vigor,  energy,  and 
firmness.  To  arouse  the  people  from  the  gloom 
occasioned  by  the  reverses  of  the  army,  he  drew 
up  an  address  which  was  issued  by  the  conven- 
tion, Dec.  28, 1776.  This  admirable  document, 
one  of  the  ablest  productions  of  his  pen,  was 
deemed  of  such  importance  that  the  continental 
congress  specially  recommended  it  to  the  perusal 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  order- 
ed it  to  be  translated  into  Grerman  and  printed 
and  circulated  at  the  national  expense.  When 
the  convention  undertook,  in  Aug.  1776,  to  form 
a  government  for  the  state  of  New  York,  he  was 
ai)pointed  one  of  the  committee  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution and  bill  of  rights.  The  report  of  the 
committee,  made  March  12, 1777,  was  written 
by  him,  and  the  constitution  was  chiefly  his 


work.  The  convention,  just  before  its  diasola* 
tion,  May  18,  appointed  a  council  of  safety,  oot 
sisting  of  16  members,  of  whom  Jay  was  ooe. 
This  council  was  invested  with  dictatorial  pov- 
ers,  such  as  were  demanded  bv  the  perilowooD- 
dition  of  the  state,  of  which  the  whole  soDthen 
part  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  vhile  Bnr- 
goyne  with  a  large  army  was  invadiLg  \iftm 
the  north.  The  convention  also  appointed  Jij 
chief  justice  of  the  state  until  the  legislator 
should  meet,  and  the  constitutioDsl  power  of 
appointment  be  organized.  The  sopreme  eonrt 
held  its  first  term  at  Kingston,  Sept.  9.  Ik 
chief  justice  presided,  and  delivered  a  charge  in 
which  he  eloquentiy  depicted  tiie  character  of 
the  contest  in  which  the  state  was  engaged.  Oa 
the  next  day  the  legislature  met,  and  Jay  wu 
duly  reappointed  chief  Justice  under  the  consti- 
tution. No  account  has  been  preserved  of  the 
nature  of  the  causes  that  came  before  his  ooart, 
nor  of  his  decisions.  In  a  letter  written  fhu 
Albany  in  the  spring  of  1778  he  says:  '4 am 
now  engaged  in  the  most  disagreeable  part  of 
my  dutv,  trying  criminals.  They  moltiplj  ex- 
ceedingly. Robberies  become  Irequent;  tlie 
woods  cmord  them  shelter,  and  the  tories  fooi 
Punishments  must  of  course  become  certain, 
and  mercy  dormant — ^a  harsh  system,  repngnast 
to  my  feelings,  but  nevertheless  necessary.  Ib 
such  circumstances  lenity  would  be  cmelty,  aod 
severity  is  found  on  the  side  of  humanity.^-Oa 
Nov.  4  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature  a  del^ 
gate  to  the  national  congreas,  on  the  gromid 
tiiat  the  withdrawal  of  Vermont  from  tbejoii^ 
diction  of  New  York  furnished  a  special  ooor 
sion  for  requiring  his  services  at  Philadelpbii 
He  took  his  seat,  Dec.  7, 1778.  Three  dayslater 
he  was  elected  president  of  congress,  Lanress, 
the  former  president,  having  resigned  the  day  be- 
fore. Jay  filled  this  unportant  post  in  a  inaiiDer 
that  won  universal  esteem  for  his  moderadoe, 
prudence,  and  impartiality.  On  Sept  27,  ITTS. 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain,  and  ffm- 
ouentiy  resigned  the  presidency  of  congress  and 
the  chief  justiceship  of  New  York,  wbicii  until 
then  he  had  retained.  He  embarked,  Oct^^i 
in  the  frigate  Confederacy,  which  was  obliged 
by  stress  of  weather  to  make  for  MartiniqiK  id 
the  West  Indies,  whence  he  sailed  in  the  Yk&<^ 
frigate  Aurora,  and  reached  Cadiz  Jan.  22,  ITSO, 
and  Madrid  on  April  4.  His  mission  had  two 
objects,  to  obtain  a  loan  of  $5,000,000,  and  to 
secure  the  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  !& 
sissippi.  The  Spanish  court  received  him  ooldly, 
and  many  months  passed  in  fruitless  negotii' 
tions.  Congress,  without  waiting  to  hearevto 
of  his  arrival  in  Spain,  had,  in  desperate  "^ 
of  money,  directed  its  treasurer  to  draw  on  hai 
at  Madrid  for  $500,000.  When  these  bills  fl' 
rived,  rather  than  let  the  credit  of  the  coes- 
try  be  damaged  by  their  going  to  protest  jj 
accepted  them  at  his  own  risk.  He  afterrfij 
was  enabled  to  meet  them  when  doe,  partly^ 
remittances  from  Franklin  at  P^uis,  and  ptf^ 
by  some  smaller  sums  reluctantly  g^venbytw 
Spaniah  government,  which  paltered  and  w- 
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lated  throngliont  the  whole  afihir  in  a  way  that 
greatlj  displeased  the  straightforward  Ameri- 
oan.  *'The  condact  of  this  coart  bears  few 
marks  of  wisdom,"  he  wrote  to  Franklin ;  "  the 
fact  is,  they  have  little  money,  less  credit,  and 
very  moderate  talents."  He  quitted  Madrid, 
May  20,  1782^  and  proceeded  to  Paris  to  assist 
in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  congress  in  1781  having  appoint- 
ed him  a  commissioner  for  that  purpose,  together 
with  Adams,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Laurens. 
He  arrived  in  Paris,  June  28.  Of  his  colleagues, 
Franklin  alone  was  there,  Jefferson  being  de- 
tained in  America  by  the  delicate  health  of  his 
wife,  Laurens  a  prisoner  in  the  tower  of  Lon- 
don, and  Adams  in  Holland  negotiating  a  loan. 
On  Franklin  and  Jay  therefore  the  primary  for- 
mation of  the  treaty  devolved.  Jay's  share  in 
these  negotiations  was  marked  by  a  resolute 
vigilance  in  maintaining  the  honor  and  interests 
of  his  country,  and  by  an  astute  suspicion  of 
the  intentions  of  the  French  court  in  regard  to 
the  fisheries  and  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  led  him  to  resist  with  firmness 
every  attempt  to  induce  the  commissioners  to 
accept  terms  less  favorable  to  America  than 
those  finally  agreed  upon.  To  the  value  of  his 
services  in  this  important  negotiation  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Adams,  who  says  that  all  his 
colleagues  were  very  able  and  attentive,  ^'espe- 
cially Mr.  Jay,  to  whom  the  French,  if  they 
knew  as  much  of  his  negotiations  as  they  do 
of  mine,  would  very  justly  give  the  title  with 
which  they  have  inconsiderately  decorated  me, 
that  of  Is  Wdihington  de  la  negociation;  a,\&rj 
flattering  compliment  indeed,  to  which  I  have 
not  a  right,  but  sincerely  think  it  belongs  to  Mr. 
Jay."  Lord  St.  Helen's,  one  of  the  English  ne- 
gotiators, said  long  afterward,  speaking  of  John 
Jay :  "  It  was  not  only  chiefly,  but  solely  through 
his  means  that  the  negotiations  of  that  period 
between  England  and  the  United  States  were 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion." — Jay  quit- 
ted Paris  in  May,  1784,  and  arrived  in  his  native 
city,  July  24,  after  an  absence  from  it  of  8 
years.  He  was  received  by  his  fellow  citizens 
with  tokens  of  esteem  and  admiration.  The 
freedom  of  the  city  was  presented  to  him  in  a 
gold  box,  with  an  address  by  the  corporation. 
He  intended  on  leaving  Europe  to  resume  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  but  on  reaching  Kew 
York  he  learned  that  congress  had  appointed 
him  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  He  was  also, 
in  the  succeeding  autumn,  elected  by  the  state 
legislature  a  delegate  to  congress.  He  took  his 
seat  in  congress,  Deo.  6,  and  hold  it  till  Dec 
21,  when,  after  some  hesitation,  he  accepted  the 
secretaryship  for  foreign  affairs,  and  performed 
its  duties  for  5  years,  till  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution  in  1789.  In  the  conflict  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  constitution  that 
should  be  formed.  Jay  shared  in  Hamilton's 
preference  for  a  strong  central  government. 
His  first  wish,  he  said  in  a  letter  to  John  Lowell 
of  Massachusetts,  May  16,  1785,  was  '^  to  see 
the  United  States  assume  and  merit  the  charao- 


ter  of  one  great  nation,  whose  territory  is 
divided  into  different  states  merely  for  more 
convenient  government  and  the  more  easy  and 
prompt  administration  of  justice,  just  as  our 
several  states  are  divided  into  counties  and 
townships  for  the  like  purposes."  When  the 
constitution  was  formed,  however,  he  urged  its 
adoption  with  earnestness  and  abilitv.  He 
wrote  in  its  defence  in  "The  Federalist,"  in 
ooi^unction  with  Hamilton  and  Madison.  In 
April,  1788,  occurred  the  riot  in  New  York, 
known  as  the  doctors'  mob,  occasioned  by  vio- 
lations of  the  grave  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
subjects  for  dissection.  Several  physicians  had 
been  lodged  in  prison  to  protect  them  from  the 
popular  fury.  The  mob  attempted  to  force  the 
prison,  and  were  resisted  by  Hamilton,  Jay,  and 
a  body  of  citizens.  In  the  conflict  that  ensued 
Jay  received  a  deep  and  dangerous  wound  in 
the  temple,  which  confined  him  for  some  time 
to  his  bed  and  interrupted  his  contributions  to 
'^The  Federalist."  About  the  same  time  ho 
was  elected  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  a  dele- 
gate to  the  New  Tork  state  convention  called 
to  adopt  or  reject  the  proposed  federal  constitu- 
tion. The  convention  assembled  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  June  17,  1788.  Of  its  57  member^  46 
were  opposed  to  the  constitution ;  but  its  adop- 
tion was  advocated  with  eminent  ability  by 
Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  and 
after  a  warm  debate  of  more  than  6  weeks,  New 
York  gave  her  assent  to  the  Union  by  a  vote  of 
80  to  27.  Washington  was  inaugurated  presi- 
dent, April  80, 1789,  but  it  was  not  till  Septem- 
ber that  the  acts  of  congress  necessary  to  con- 
stitute the  executive  and  judicial  departments 
of  the  government  were  passed.  Washington 
manifested  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  tfay^s 
character  and  abilities  by  tendering  him  a  choice 
of  the  offices  in  his  gift.  He  preferred  the  chief 
justiceship  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  and  was 
therefore  nominated,  and  confirmed  by  the 
senate,  Sept.  26,  1789.  The  first  term  of  the 
court  was  held  at  New  York  in  Feb.  1790.  His 
decisions,  says  Mr.  Flanders  in  his  '•^  Lives  and 
Times  of  the  Chief  Justices,"  "  do  not  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  his  juridical  ac- 
quirements ;  nevertheless  they  evince  a  juridi- 
cal faculty,  a  power  of  analysis,  an  i4>titude  for 
logical  processes,  and  a  ready  apprehension  of 

Srinciples."  In  17d3,  at  the  April  election, 
ay  was  the  federal  candidate  for  governor  of 
New  York,  m  opposition  to  George  Clinton,  the 
democratic  canaidate.  The  contest  was  con- 
ducted with  zeal  and  bitterness.  Jay  received 
a  miyority  of  the  votes,  but  Clinton  was  declared 
elected,  the  legislative  committee  who  count- 
ed the  votes  rejecting  on  frivolous  technical 
grounds  the  returns  of  three  counties  where 
Jay  had  large  m%jorities.  The  federalists  were 
greatiy  exasperated,  and  at  many  public  meet- 
ings Jay  was  declared  to  be  the  rightful  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  and  numbers  were  ready  to 
assert  his  claims  by  force.  He  himself,  as  usual, 
counselled  moderation  and  forbearance  and  sub- 
mission to  the  letter  of  the  law.    To  his  wife 
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he  wrote :  **  A  fbw  years  will  pot  ns  all  in  tbe 
dost,  and  then  it  will  be  of  more  importance  to 
me  to  have  governed  myself  than  to  bare  gov- 
erned the  state."— In  1794  the  difflcnltiee  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain^ 
growing  ont  of  unsettled  bonndaries  and  the 
attacks  of  the  latter  power  on  American  eom- 
m«roe,  became  so  senons  that  war  was  immi- 
nent. To  avoid  this  calamity  President  Wash- 
ington resolved  to  send  a  special  minister  to 
London  in  hopes  of  bringing  to  an  amicable 
arrangement  the  existing  points  of  dispnte.  He 
wishM  to  i4>point  Hamilton  to  this  important 
office,  but  sncn  was  the  animosity  against  him 
in  the  senate  that  his  confirmation  seemed  dn- 
bions,  and  any  treaty  formed  throngh  his  agency 
would  be  received  with  Jealoa^  and  dis&vor. 
Under  these  circnmstances  Washington  oondnd- 
ed  to  nominate  Jay.  ^  In  point  of  revolutionary 
services,"  says  Hildreth,  ^'only  the  president 
himself  stood  upon  higher  ground;  nor  could 
any  person  except  the  vice-president  (Adams) 
pretend  to  a  place  upon  the  same  level.  In 
lofty  disinterestedness,  in  unyielding  integrity, 
in  superiority  to  the  illunons  of  passion,  no  one 
of  the  great  men  of  the  revolution  approached 
so  near  to  Washington.  Profound  knowledge 
of  the  law,  inflexible  sense  of  Justice,  and  solid- 
ity of  judgment,  had  especially  marked  him  out 
for  the  ofBce  which  he  held.  Having  played  a 
very  active  part  in  a  state,  the  seat  of  hostilities 
during  the  whole  struggle  of  the  revolution,  he 
knew  what  war  was,  tSSi  dreaded  it  accordingly. 
One  of  the  ministers  who  negotiated  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  afterward  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs,  he  was  perfectiy  familiar  with  all  the 
srounds  of  controversy  between  the  two  nations. 
Though  on  questions  of  principle  perfectiy  un- 
vielding,  in  matters  of  interest  and  expediency 
he  knew  the  wisdom  of  giving  up  a  part  ratber 
than  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  whole.  The  only 
serious  objection  to  his  appointment  was  his 
judicial  station;  but  even  that  gave  an  addi- 
tional dignity  to  the  mission,  and  in  a  crisis  so 
important  the  objection  lost  much  of  its  weight'* 
Jay's  nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  senate, 
by  18  votes  to  8,  the  opposition  being  fh>m  the 
war  party.  He  accepted  the  commission  with 
relnotance  and  from  a  sense  of  duty.  He  was 
fully  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  negotiating  a 
treaty  that  would  satisfy  all  parties,  and  knew 
that  if  in  the  heated  state  of  the  public  mind 
he  consented  to  any  practicable  arrangement  of 
the  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  he  ran  the 
most  imminent  risk  of  losing  his  popularity  at 
home  and  of  becoming  the  mark  for  unmeasured 
denunciation.  The  office  of  chief  Justice  was 
exactly  suited  to  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  he 
was  not  desirous  of  exchanging  it  for  the  diffi- 
cult embassy  to  England.  "  No  appointment,'' 
he  wrote  to  his  wifo,  **ever  operated  more  un- 
I>leasantiy  upon  me;  but  the  public  considera- 
tions which  were  urged,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  pressed  strongly  impressed  me 
with  the  conviction  that  to  refuse  it  would  be 
to  desert  my  duty  for  the  sake  of  my  ease  and 


domestic  concerns  and  comforts."  He  emlMrk- 
ed  at  New  York,  May  12,  and  reached  Loodoa 
June  16.  He  was  received  with  distingaished 
courtesy,  and  immediately  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  Lord  Granville,  the  mimster  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  a  treaty  was  agreed  upon, 
Nov.  19,  1794.  It  provided  for  ooDstitoting 
three  boards  of  commissioners :  one  to  dete^ 
mine  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Umt^  States, 
by  fixing  on  the  river  intended  by  the  trettjr  of 
1788  as  the  8t.  Oroix ;  another  to  asoertun  tbe 
amount  of  losses  experienced  b^Bntiah  sabjedi 
in  consequence  of  lecal  impediments  to  tbe  re- 
covery or  pre-revolutionary  debts,  that  amoont, 
when  ascertained,  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States;  and  a  third  to  estimate  the  Icwses  sqb- 
tained  by  Americans  from  illegal  captures  bf 
British  cruisers,  those  losses  to  be]>aidbj^ 
British  government  The  amount  sabseqneotlj 
recovered  by  Americans  imder  this  d&nse  we 
$10,845,000.  The  western  posts  occupied  bf 
the  British  were  to  be  surrendered  on  Jane  1, 
1796.  There  was  to  be  a  reciprocity  of  in- 
land trade  and  intercourse  between  tbe  Nortii 
American  territories  of  the  two  nations,  indod- 
ing  the  navisation  of  tbe  Mississippi,  the  British 
also  to  be  admitted  into  all  Amencan  hviMR, 
with  the  right  to  ascend  all  rivers  to  the  lugbest 
port  of  entry ;  but  this  reciprocity  did  notext^ 
to  the  admission  of  American  vessels  into  Biiti!^ 
North  American  harbors  or  rivers.  These  vti- 
cles  were  declared  to  be  perpetual ;  the  follow- 
ing were  limited  to  two  years  after  the  termini 
tion  of  the  war  in  Europe :  American  TesNb 
were  to  be  admitted  into  British  ports  in  Europe 
and  the  East  Indies  on  terms  of  eqoalitjvhii 
British  vessels;  Americans  might  trade  to  the 
British  West  Indies  in  vessels  not  exceeding  70 
tons  burden,  but  without  the  right  to  tran^ 
from  America  to  Europe  any  of  the  priodfMl 
colonial  products ;  British  vesseb  wen  to  be 
admitted  into  American  ports  on  tbe  nine 
terms  as  the  most  favored  nation.  Prinitesi 
were  to  give  bonds  to  respond  in  any  daniaga 
they  might  commit  against  neutrals.  Tbe  ii^ 
of  articles  contraband  of  war  was  to  iiMJode, 
beside  ammunition  and  warlike  ImpleoeDts,  all 
articles  serving  directiy  for  the  equipment  of 
vessels,  except  unwrought  iron  and  fir  plank. 
No  vessel  entering  a  blockaded  port  ▼»  to  be 
captured  unless  she  had  first  been  informed  of 
the  blockade  and  turned  away.  Neither  n&iijA 
was  to  allow  enlistments  within  its  territories 
by  any  third  nation  at  war  with  the  other;  nor 
were  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  «ther  to  be 
allowed  to  accept  commisdons  from  snch  thim 
nation,  or  to  enlist  in  its  service.  The  rest  of  tbe 
articles  were  similar  to  these,  and  were  intend- 
ed to  preserve  neutrality  upon  the  ocean,  «»• 
its  observance  in  the  American  ports,  so  tto 
neither  French  nor  British  privateers  shonld  w 
exclusively  favored  or  supplied.  A  prorisiaa 
was  made  for  the  mutual  surrender  of  fi^QTtf 
ftx)m  justice  charged  with  murder  or  forgery. 
Jay  returned  to  New  York,  May  28, 1795,  and 
was  received  on  landing  by  a  great  concoone 
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of  people,  who  eaoorted  bim  to  his  dwelling 
amid  toe  ringing  of  bells  and  firing  of  cannon. 
The  treaty  was  sabmitted  to  the  senate  on  June 
8,  and  on  the  24th  that  body  advised  thepree- 
ident  to  ratify  it,  with  the  exoeption  of  the 
articles  relating  to  the  West  India  trade.  It  was 
published  in  Philadelphia  on  July  2,  and  oansed 
a  prodic^ons  storm  of  popular  excitement,  ciBr 
mor,  and  misrepresentation.    The  outcry  had 
began  even  before  its  publication,  on  the  basis 
of  imperfect  abstracts  of  its  contents.    It  was 
vehemently  denounced  as  a  punllanimous  sur- 
render of  American  rights,  and  a  shameftd 
breach  of  our  obligations  to  France.    Great 
meetings  were  held  against  it  in  all  the  princl- 
pal  cities.    Copies  of  it  were  publicly  burned 
by  mobs  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Oharles^ 
ton,  and  other  places.    An  attempt  was  made 
at  Philadelphia  to  burn  Jay  in  effigy  on  the  4th 
of  July,  which  came  near  producing  a  serious 
riot.     Wadiington,  unmoved  by  all  this  clamor, 
though,  as  he  wrote  to  Randolph,  he  considered 
the  crisis  the  most  important  and  dangerous 
that  had  yet  occurred  in  his  administration, 
ratified  the  treaty  on  Aug.  14.    This,  however, 
did  not  quiet  the  agitation.  Some  of  the  Boston 
democrats  paraded  the  streets  of  that  town  with 
an  efilgy  of  Jay,  which  they  finally  burned.  They 
also  attacked  the  house  of  a  federalist  editor, 
but  were  fired  on  and  repulsed.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  treaty.  Jay's  treaty  as  it  was  famil- 
iarly called,  was  defended  with  energy  by  the 
federalists.    Hamilton  wrote  in  the  newspapers 
a  series  of  articles  in  its  vindication^  whose  elo- 
quent ability  commanded  the  admiration  even 
of  his  enemies.    Many  public  meetings   also 
were  hM  in  support  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  Boston  chamber  of  commerce 
laased  a  resolution  in  favor  of  it,  with  only  one 
lissenting  voice,  while  a  memorial  taking  the 
same    ground  was  nnmerouslv  signed  by  the 
merchants  of  Philadelphia,    in  the  house  of 
representatives  Fisher  Ames  made  his  greatest 
speech  in  defence  of  the  treaty,  and  in  nvor  of 
passing  the  laws  necessary  to  give  it  efilsot.  He 
said:  ^*The  honor  of  the  United  States  was 
saved,  not  forfeited,  by  treating.    The  treaty 
itself,  by  its  stipulations  for  the  posts,  for  in- 
demnity, and  for  a  due  observance  of  our  neu- 
tral rights,  has  Justiy  raised  the  character  of 
the  nation."  After  a  long  struggle  the  resolution 
that  it  was  expedient  to  pass  the  laws  necessary 
for  oarryinff  the  treaty  into  effect  was  agreed  to 
by  a  vote  of  68  to  51,  only  4  New  England  mem- 
bers -voting  against  it,  and  from  the  states  south 
of  the  Potomac  only  4  for  it.    Jay  himself, 
amid  all  this  excitement  and  obloquy,  preserved 
his  equanimity,  and  relied  upon  the  ultimate 
j  udgment  of  his  countryoaen.    He  wrote  to  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Thaoher:    *^The  approbation  of  one 
jadioious  and  virtuous  man  relative  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  negotiations  in  which  I  was  latelv 
engaged,  affords  me  more  satisfaction  than  all 
the  clamors  raised  on  that  subject  by  intrigue 
and  passion  have  given  me  conoem.'^— Dur- 
ing his  absence  in  England  his  friends  had  put 
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him  in  nomination  as  candidate  for  governor 
of  New  York,  without  his  knowlege  or  consent 
He  was  elected  by  a  large  minority,  and  the  re- 
sult was  officially  declared  two  days  before  he 
reached  New  York.  The  term  of  service  being 
then  8  years,  his  administration,  bv  reflection, 
lasted  6  years,  during  which  time  he  dismissed 
no  one  from  office  on  account  of  his  pditical 
opinions.  On  one  occasion  he  was  urged  to 
remove  a  member  of  his  own  party  who  had  no 
infiuence,  to  make  room  for  one  of  the  opposite 
party  who  had  much  infiuence,  and,  if  appointed 
to  the  office  in  question,  would  exert  himself  in 
Jay's  behalf.  ^  And  do  yon,  sur,"  said  the  gov- 
ernor to  the  person  who  proposed  this,  ^'  advise 
me  to  sell  a  friend  that  I  may  buy  an  enemy  f* 
In  1799  the  legislature  passed  an  act  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  a  measure  which 
Jay  had  much  at  heart  He  had  strenuously 
xurged  in  1777,  upon  the  convention  which  form- 
ed the  constitution  of  New  York,  the  insertion 
of  an  article  recommending  the  future  legislature 
to  take  effectual  measures  to  abolish  shivery, 
^'  so  that  in  future  ages  every  human  bdng  who 
breathes  the  air  of  this  state  shall  eqjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  a  freeman."  In  a  letter  written  while 
in  Spain  in  1780  to  Egbert  Benson  of  New 
York,  he  said :  *'  An  excellent  law  might  be 
made  out  of  the  Pennsylvania  one  fbr  the  grad- 
ual abolition  of  slavery.  Till  America  comes 
into  this  measure,  her  prayers  to  Heaven  for 
liberty  will  be  impious.  This  is  a  strouff  ex- 
pression, but  it  is  just  Were  I  in  your  legis- 
lature, I  would  prepare  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
with  great  care,  ana  I  would  never  cease  mov- 
ing it  till  it  became  a  law,  or  I  ceased  to  be  a 
member.  I  believe  God  governs  the  world,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  maxim  in  his,  as  in  our  court 
that  those  who  ask  for  equity  ought  to  do  it" 
In  1786  he  became  the  president  of  a  society 
formed  in  New  York  *^for  promoting  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves,  and  protecting  such  of  them 
as  have  been  or  may  be  liberated."  He  contin- 
ued at  the  head  of  this  society  till  he  became 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  when,  think- 
ing it  possible  that  questions  might  be  brought 
before  him  in  which  the  society  was  interested, 
he  deemed  it  proper  to  dissolve  his  official  con- 
nection with  it  In  Nov.  1800,  as  the  end  of 
his  second  term  approached,  he  was  solicited  to 
become  a  candidate  for  reflection.  He  declined, 
declaring  that  he  had  determined  to  renounce 

Subllc  employment  and  spend  the  rest  of  his 
ays  in  retirement.  A  littie  more  than  a  month 
later,  in  December,  he  was  nominated  by  the 
preadent  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  to  his 
former  favorite  office,  the  chief  justiceship  of 
the  United  States,  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Oliver  Ellsworth  on  account  of  ill  hedth. 
He  firmly  declined  the  honor,  and  at  the  age 
of  56  bade  adieu  for  ever  to  public  life.  He 
retired  to  his  paterhal  estate  at  Bedford,  com- 
prising 800  acres  in  a  secluded  part  of  West- 
chester CO.,  50  miles  from  New  York.  Here  he 
lived  for  29  years  in  the  serene  enjoyment  of 
domestic  and  rural  pursoits^  interrupted  only  by 
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the  death  of  Mrs.  Jay  in  1808.  "  He  was  very 
regular  and  exact  in  all  his  habits,"  says  Mr. 
Flanders.  "He  rose  with  the  sun,  had  his 
meals  served  with  punctuality,  and  passed  most 
of  the  day  in  the  open  air  and  on  horseback. 
Family  worship  was  regularly  observed,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  was  neither  postponed  nor 
suspended  from  the  presence  of  company.  He 
nsually  retired  to  rest  about  ten.'*  Jay  himself^ 
writing  to  a  friend,  says :  "  I  attend  every  elec- 
tion even  for  town  officers,  and,  having  deliv- 
ered my  ballot,  return  home  without  having 
mingled  in  the  crowd  or  participated  in  their 
altercations.  The  fact  is,  that  I  live  very  much 
as  I  have  long  wished  to  do.  I  have  a  pleasant 
situation  and  very  good  neighbors.  I  eigoy 
peace  and  a  competency  proportionate  to  my 
comforts  and  moderate  desires;  with  such  a 
residue  of  health  as,  while  it  constantly  whis- 
pers msmento  tMri,  still  permits  me  to  see  my 
mends  with  cheerfulness  and  pleasure."  He 
took  great  interest  in  the  religious  movements 
of  his  day,  and  was  president  of  several  religious 
societies.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  but  when  applied  to  readily  contribut- 
ed to  the  erection  of  churches  of  other  denom- 
inations. In  1827  he  was  seized  with  a  severe 
illness,  and,  after  two  years  of  weakness  and 
suffering,  was  struck  with  palsy.  May  14, 1829, 
and  died  8  days  afterward.  He  is  thus  describ- 
ed by  Mr.  Sullivan  as  he  appeared  at  the  age  of 
44:  "His  height  was  a  little  less  than  6  feet; 
his  person  rather  Uiin,  but  well  formed.  His 
complexion  was  without  color,  his  eyes  black 
and  penetrating,  his  nose  aquiline,  and  his  chin 
pointed.  His  hair  came  over  his  forehead,  was 
tied  behind,  and  lightly  powdered.  His  dress 
black.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  exceed- 
ingly amiable.  When  standing,  he  was  a  little 
inclined  forward,  as  is  not  uncommon  with 
students  long  accustomed  to  bend  over  a  table. 
His  manner  was  very  gentle  and  unassuming." 
This  description  is  said  to  be  accurate,  wiUi  the 
exception  that  his  eyes  were,  blue  instead  of 
blacK.  In  character  Jay  was  eminent  for  the 
elevation  and  purity  of  his  principles  and  con- 
duct both  in  public  and  in  private  life.  He  was 
modest,  claimed  no  merit,  assumed  no  impor- 
tance, and  seldom  alluded  to  the  great  events 
of  his  life.  He  had  a  high  sense  of  justice  and 
of  humanity,  and  a  profound  feeling  of  religion. 
He  was  tenacious  in  his  friendships  and  in  his 
convictions.  Having  once  had  good  cause  to 
doubt  a  man's  integrity,  he  never  after  trusted 
him.  His  disposition  was  cheerful,  and  his  con- 
versation instructive  and  entertiuning.  His  mind 
was  vigorous,  exact,  and  loffical,  and  character- 
ized rather  by  judgment  and  discrimination  than 
by  brilliancy.  The  Bible  was  his  constant  study, 
and  Oicero  his  favorite  author.  His  public  rep- 
utation as  a  patriot  and  statesman  of  the  revo- 
lution was  second  only  to  that  of  Washington, 
and  his  private  character  as  a  man  and  a  Chris- 
tian is  singularly  free  from  stain  or  blemish.— 
William,  an  American  jurist  and  philanthro- 
pist, son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  New  York, 


June  16,  1779,  died  at  Bedfoi^  K.  Y.,  Oot  14, 
1858.  He  received  his  early  edacatioD  at  Al- 
bany, and  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
1807.  He  studied  law  at  Albany,  bnt  havlDg 
i]:\jured  his  eyes  by  intense  stady  was  compel- 
led to  relinquish  the  practice  of  the  profeeaon 
and  to  retire  to  Bedford,  where  he  asastod 
in  the  management  of  the  large  landed  estate, 
which  descended  to  him  on  the  death  of  bis 
father  in  1829.  In  1815  he  began  that  active 
career  of  philanthropic  effort  in  which  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal founders  of  the  American  Bible  sodetv, 
and  was  its  recognized  champion  agmnst  the 
attacks  of  Bishop  Hobart  and  other  memb(^ 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  to  which  Jay  himself 
belonged,  during  a  controversy  which  lasted 
many  years,  and  excited  a  wide  interesl  h 

S resident  of  the  Westchester  Bible  eocietrbe 
elivered  a  long  series  of  annual  addresses.'  He 
was  an  early  and  consistent  advocate  of  the  tem- 
perance reform,  for  the  promotion  of  which  he 
organized  a  society  in  1815.  He  ak)  took  id 
active  part  in  the  tract,  missionary,  and  educa- 
tional movements  of  the  day,  and  was  frequent- 
ly president  of  the  Sunday  school  and  agricul- 
tural societies  of  his  county.  In  1818  he  vis 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pies, 
and  in  1820  was  made  the  first  judge  of  W 
chester  co.,  which  office  he  held  till  184i,  vben 
he  was  superseded  on  aocoxmt  of  his  anti- 
alavery  opinions.  His  opinions  in  relation  to 
duelling,  intemperance,  prize  fighting,  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  New  York,  were  freek 
expressed  in  his  judicial  chaiges;  and  in  1835, 
when  the  legislature  had  in  contemplatioo  & 
law  restricting  freedom  of  speech  onthesnbject 
of  slavery,  he  advised  the  grand  jniy  thit  i* 
would  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  resst 
such  a  law  as  a  violation  of  the  constitDtio&. 
In  1885  Judge  Jay,  on  behalf  of  the  execotiTt 
committee  of  the  American  anti-slavery  soaeij- 
prepared  in  reply  to  Uie  current  charges  against 
the  abolitionists  a  vindication  of  their  prin- 
ciples, in  which  he  said:  **We  have nnifonnly 
deprecated  all  forcible  attempts  on  the  part  or 
the  sUves  to  recover  their  liberty  T  denied 
that  they  had  employed  agents  in  the  Sooth,  and 
.disclaimed  all  wish  for  Uie  dissolution  of  tbe 
Union.  In  the  same  year  he  published  a  vo^ 
entitled  ''An  Inquiry  into  the  Character  of  tj* 
American  Colonization  and  Anti-SIaTery  ^ 
cietiea,'^  which  passed  through  several  editi(e5 
in  this  country,  and  was  republished  in  ^' 
land  with  a  pre&ce  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrisoo. 
In  1888  he  published  "A  View  of  the  Ad»8 
of  the  Federal  €h)vemment  in  behalf  of  Slaj- 
ery."  His  opposition  to  slavery  was  strongo 
manifested  throughout  his  life,  and  by  his  will  be 
left  a  special  bequest  of  $1,000  for  ""promod^' 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  fbgitive  slaves.''  ^ 
1848-H  he  visited  Europe,  and  proceeded  tkfct 
to  Egypt,  where  he  made  the  acquaintaooe^ 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  conjunction  vit: 
whom  he  investi^ted  the  sulgect  of  £g7P^ 
aUveiy.    Judge  Jay  was  for  some  yetrs  pres- 
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ident  of  the  American  peace  society,  and  m 
1848  pablished  a  Yolume  entitled  "War  and 
Peace:  the  Evils  of  the  First,  with  a  Plan  for 
sappressing  the  Last,"  which  was  reprinted  by 
the  London  peace  society.    His  plan  consisted 
in  treaty  stipulations  for  the  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences by  arbitration.    The   committee  on 
foreign  relations  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  to  whom  a 
.  memorial  on  the  subject  was  referred,  reported 
in  favor  of  his  plan ;  and  Mr.  Oobden  wrote  to 
him :  "  If  yonr  government  is  prepared  to  in- 
sert an  arbitration  danse  in  the  pending  trea- 
ties, I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  accepted 
by  onr  negotiators."    His  publications  on  all 
subjects  were  48  in  number,  many  of  which 
were  widely  circulated,  and  exercised  much  in- 
fluence on  public  opinion.    His  largest  work 
was  the  "Life  and  Writings  of  John  Jay"  (2 
vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1888).    "In  his  private 
character,"  said  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post," 
in  noticing  his  death,  "  Mr.  Jay  was  an  example 
worthy  of  all  imitation — a  model  of  personid 
excellence.    In  public  life  he  was  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  conscientious  men  of  the  coun- 
try, abhorring  the  very  shadow  of  indirection. 
He  was  an  able  Judge,  and  as  a  oontroversiaUst 
he  showed  a  skill  which  made  it  unpleasant  to 
measure  weapons  with  him."  A  memoir  of  him 
is  in  preparation  (1860)  by  his  son,  John  Jay. 

JAY,  WiixiAM,  D.D.,  an  English  dissenting 
divine  and  writer,  born  in  Tisbury,  Wiltshire, 
May  8, 1769,  died  m  Bath,  Dec.  27, 1858.  The 
son  of  a  stone-cutter,  he  began  life  as  his  fkther^s 
apprentice,  and  was  employed  in  buUding  Beck- 
ford^s  mansion  at  Fonthill.  His  talents  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Bev.  Cornelius  Winter  of 
Marlborough  (dissenting)  academy,  under  whose 
protection  and  direction  he  prepared  for  tiie 
Congregational  ministry.  His  first  important 
sphere  of  labor  was  at  Hope  chapel,  near  Bristol. 
From  thence  he  removed  in  1789  to  Argyle 
chapel  in  Bath,  where  he  officiated  till  1852. 
As  a  preacher  he  not  only  enjoyed  a  high  celeb- 
rity in  his  own  denomination,  but  won  the 
applause  of  critics  like  John  Foster,  Sheridan, 
and  Beckford.  His  published  sermons  are 
esteemed  as  well  for  their  catholic  spirit  as 
their  practical  earnestness  and  simplicity  of 
style.  They  have  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  beside  tnem  he  wrote  an  "Essay  on 
Marriage,"  '^Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Cornelius 
Winter,"  "Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  Clark," 
"Lectures  on  Female  Scripture  Characters" 
(1854),  "Morning  and  Evening  Exercises"  (4 
vols.,  1864).  His  earlier  works  were  collected 
in  12  vols.  (Bath,  1845-^9 ;  republished  in  8  vols., 
New  York).  In  1841,  at  the  jubilee  of  his  set- 
tlement in  Bath,  a  salver  and  £650  were  pre- 
sented to  him.  His  autobiography,  drawn  up 
for  his  children  in  the  form  of  letters,  and  with 
a  supplement  by  the  editors,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Red- 
ford  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  appeared  in  1854. 
JAYADEVA,  a  Hindoo  poet,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  The 
only  poem  of  his  extant  is  that  in  honor  of  the 
Hindoo  deity  Gk>vinda,  or  Krishna.  It  is  a  spedes 
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of  pastoral  drama,  in  which  the  loves  of  the  god 
and  his  inamorata  R4dha  are  described  in  veir 
impassioned  language.  There  is  an  English 
translation  of  it  by  Sir  William  Jones. 

JAZIKOFF  (properly  Yazikopp),  Nioolai,  a 
Russian  poet,  born  in  Simbirsk  about  1805,  died 
in  Moscow,  Jan.  7,  1847.  He  studied  at  Dor- 
pat,  established  himself  at  Moscow  as  teacher 
in  1828,  and  subsequently  served  in  the  public 
survey  office  of  the  latter  city.  Having  re- 
signed his  situation,  he  lived  for  some  time  in 
his  native  town,  and  toward  the  close  of  his 
life  in  Germany.  Among  his  best  productions 
are  the  ^'Glow-bird,"  the  ^^ Earthquake,^*  and 
various  "  Psalms." 

JAZYGES,  or  Iaztobs,  a  tribe  belon^ng  to 
the  numerous  nationalities  comprehended  dur- 
ing the  earlier  period  of  the  Roman  empire  under 
the  name  of  Sarmatians,  dwelt  originally  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Black  sea  and  sea  of 
Azof.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius 
they  emigrated  westward  and  established  them- 
selves in  Dacia  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Qua- 
di,  with  whom  they  formed  an  alliance,  and  to- 
gether with  whom  they  frequently  attacked  the 
Roman  provinces  on  Uie  Danube.  In  the  5th 
century  they  were  conquered  by  the  Groths,  and 
subsequently  disapneared  as  a  people,  being  lost 
chiefly  among  the  Magyars,  the  new  conquerors 
of  their  western  home.  They,  however,  reap- 
peared as  a  Magyarized  tribe  (Hun.  Jduoh)  at 
a  later  period,  when  their  possessions  between 
the  Danube  and  Theiss  formed  a  separate  cen- 
tral district  of  Hungry  under  the  name  of  Jazy- 
gia  (Jdsztdg),  This  fertile  region  was  united 
with  Cumania,  and  was,  down  to  1849,  under 
the  special  administration  of  the  palatine,  who 
also  bore  the  title  of  captain  of  the  Jazyges  and 
Cumanians.  It  now  belongs  to  the  circle  of 
Pesth ;  capital,  Jiiszber^ny. 

JEAN  DE  MONTFORT.    SeeMowTPOBT. 

JEAN  SANS  PEUR.    See  Bubotjndt. 

JEBAIL,  Djxsail,  or  Djebel,  a  town  of 
Syria,  built  on  an  eminence  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  the  foot  of  Mt  Lebanon ;  pop.  about 
600.  It  is  walled  on  the  land  side,  contains 
large  gardens,  a  strongly  buHt  castle,  an  old 
Maronite  church,  and  a  mosque.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Byblus  of  the  andente,  often  men- 
tioned as  a  city  of  Phoanicia,  between  Tripolis 
and  Bery tus,  the  modem  Tarablus  and  Beyroot. 
In  the  Scriptures  it  is  called  Gebal,  a  word  sig- 
nifying mountain.  Its  territory  is  called  the  land 
of  the  Giblites  (Josh.  xiii.  5) ;  and  its  inhabi- 
tants are  mentioned  among  the  builders  of  the 
Phoenician  king  Hiram,  who  assisted  King  Solo- 
mon in  building  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  In 
the  English  Bible  they  are  spoken  of  as  stone 
equarers  (1  Kings  v.  18).  Its  elders  and  wise 
men  are  mentioned  as  calkers  of  Tyre,  in  the 
time  of  its  glory  (Ezek.  xxvii.  9).  It  is  said  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  Adonis.  The  harbor  of 
Jebail  was  destroyed  during  the  wars  of  the 
crusaders,  who  captured  the  town  and  kept  it 
as  long  as  they  maintained  their  power  in  Syria. 
—Another  Gebal  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
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%  numntainoiif  re^n  8.  of  the  Dead  tea,  the 
LieM  of  the  AraM,  the  Qebalene  of  the  Greeks, 
andprobably  the  ByrU  Sabal  of  the  cnuaden. 

JEDDO.    Bee  Yeddo. 

JEFFERSON,  the  name  of  19  oounties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  N.  Y^  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence ;  area,  1,868  da.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 65,420. 
The  bold  rises  gradoallj  from  the  lake  to  a  height 
of  1,000  feet.  There  are  low  ridges  in  the  N. 
£.  parallel  with  the  St  Lawrence,  and  marshes 
in  the  8.  W.  The  soil  is  mostlj  verj  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1855  were  821,779  bnshels 
of  Indian  com,  498,659  of  wheat,  456,281  of 
oats,  99,891  of  rye,  892,684  of  barlej,  289.031 
of  potatoes,  28,995  lbs.  of  hops,  8,949,608  of  but- 
ter, 2,819,459  of  cheese,  and  98,575  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  48  grist  miUs,  101  saw  mills,  10  fiir- 
naoes,  19  tanneries,  878  school  houses,  4  news- 
pimer  offices^  and  127  churches.  Iron  ore,  lead, 
and  copper  are  found  in  the  county.  Value 
of  real  estate  in  1858,  $18,047,672.  Capital 
Watertown.  II.  A  W.  oo.  of  Penn.,  drained 
by  Mahoning  and  Red  Bank  creeks;  area,  950 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  13,518.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil  generally 
fertile.  Iron  ore  and  anthracite  coal  are  abun- 
dant The  productions  in  1850  were  53,877 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  76,999  of  wheat,  145,828 
of  oats,  9,116  tons  of  hay,  and  147,316  lbs.  of 
butter.  There  were  76  saw  mill&  18  grist  miUs, 
3  iron  founderies,  37  timber  yards,  2  newspaper 
offices,  18  churches,  and  2,837  ]>upils  attending 
public  schools.  Capital,  Brookville.  IIL  AlC 
£.  CO.  of  Va.,  separated  from  Md.  by  the  Poto- 
mac river,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Opequan  creek, 
and  intersected  by  the  Shenandoah;  area,  260 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  15,357,  of  whom  4^341 
were  slaves.  It  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  fer- 
tile soil  resting  on  a  bed  of  limestone.  The 
Blue  Ridge  lies  on  the  S.  E.  border  of  the  county. 
The  productions  in  1850  were  287,395  bushels 
of  Indian  com,  472,008  of  wheat,  5,558  tons 
of  hay,  and  130,198  lbs.  of  butter.  Thero  were 
23  grist  mills,  7  cotton  and  woollen  factories, 
20  churches,  and  1,000  pupib  attending  pub- 
lic schools.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  ana  the 
Winchester  and  Potomac  railroads  pass  throu^ 
the  county.  O^ital,  Oharlestown.  lY.  An  £. 
CO.  of  Ga.,  intersected  by  Ogeechee  river  and 
Brier  creek ;  area,  634  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852, 
9,279,  of  whom  6,084  were  slaves.  It  has  a 
level  sur&ce,  and  contains  buhrstone,  agates, 
chalcedony,  and  camelian.  The  soil  was  origi- 
nally fertUe.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
354,836  bushels  of  Indian  com,  61,841  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  10^441  bales  of  cotton.  There 
were  20  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  15  churches, 
and  196  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value 
of  land  in  1856,  $1,522,892.  The  central  rail- 
road passes  through  the  county.  Capital,  Louis- 
ville. V.  A  N.  CO.  of  Fla.,  bordering  on  Ga. 
and  Appalachee  bay,  and  bounded  £.  by  the 
Ocilla  nver;  area,  702  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
7,718,  of  whom  4^938  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  undulating  and  the  Boil  fertile.    The  produc- 


tiona  in  1850  wm^  275,477  buahels  of  Indiia 
com,  74,283  of  sweet  potatoes,  116  hhda.  of 
BOfiar,  and  56,205  lbs.  of  rioe.    There  wen  3 
gnst  mills,  8  saw  mills,  15  churches,  and  ITS 
pupils  attending  public  schools.    CBpital,  Mou- 
ticello.    VI.  A  central  co.  of  Ala.,  drained  bj 
Black  Warrioi;  and  Oahawba  rivers ;  area,  1,040 
sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1850,  8,989,  of  whom  2,267 
were  slaveSb    It  has  a  hilly  surface  and  a  futile 
soiL  Coal,  iron,  and  timber  are  abundant  The 
nroductions  in  1850  were  342,748  bosheUaf 
Indian  com,  45,022  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  2,451 
bales  of  cotton.    There  were  18  churches,  ind 
350  pupils  attending  public  schools.   Gapitil, 
Elyton.    YIL  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Miss.,  septnted 
from  La.  by  the  Mississippi  river ;  area,  630  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 13,193,  of  whom  10,483  wen 
slaves.    It  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  the  £.  part  is 
occupied  by  pine  woods.    The  prodnctioDs  in 
1850  were  417,745  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  14^- 
035  of  oats,  77,129  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  16,- 
198  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  2  newspaper 
offices,  14  churches,  and  181  pupils  sttendiDg 
public  schools.  Capital,  Fayette.  Vm.  AS. I 
parish  of  La.,  extending  ttom  Lake  Pontdur- 
train  to  Barataria  bay,  and  crossed  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi; area,  884  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 14,163, 
of  whom  4^107  were  daves.  llie  surface  isW 
and  partly  occumed  by  maffshes  and  lakes.  Ti» 
soil  is  fertile.    The  productions  in  1865  wen 
23,400  bushels  of  Indian  com,  7,495  bbl&  of 
molasses,  and  3,347  hhds.  of  sugar.    Value  of 
real   estate,   $7,679,502.     Capital,  Lafajettt 
IX.  An  £.  CO.  of  Tex.,  separated  from  U  by 
Sabine  rive^,  bounded  N.  £.  by  the  Nedies,  lad 
S.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  1,481 8q.iB.: 
pop.  in  1858,  1,816,  of  whom  851  were  sUrei 
The  surface  consists  chiefly  of  vast  wruaxn, 
which  pasture  large  herds  of  horses  and  cittk 
The  productions  in  1850  were  16,545  ba^ 
of  Indian  com.  9,758  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
18,900  lbs.  of  rice.    Stock  raisins  is  tbeprifi- 
cipal  en^loyment  of  the  population.   Gapi^ 
Beaumont    X.  A  central  co.  of  Ark^titTenea 
by  Arkansas  river,  which  is  here  navigahld 
by  steamboats;  area,   1,260  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1854,  6,879,  of  whom  8,884  were  slam  t^ 
surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.   Tbe  pro- 
ductions in  1854  were  244,263  bnshebofbdian 
com,  879  of  wheat,  8,400  of  oata,  and  \%\^ 
bales  of  cotton.    Capital,  Pine  Bluff.   XI.  An 
E.  00.  of  Tenn.,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Hobtoa 
river  and  dnuned  by  the  French  Broad;  aita, 
356  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 13,204,  of  whom  1,^ 
were  ^ves.    It  has  a  hiUy  and  well  wooded 
surface,  and  contains  iron  ore.    The  soil  is  fer- 
tile.   The  productions  in  1850  were  659,1S7 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  192,469  of  oats,  40,426  of 
wheat,  and  101,632  Ibe.  of  butter.    There  ▼«« 
50  grist  mills,  11  saw  mills,  22  churches,  a»I 
3,000  pupils  attendinff  public  achoofa.   The^ 
Tennessee  and  Georsia  railroad  passes  throap 
the  county.    Capital,  Dandridge.    XIL  A  >• 
CO.  of  Ky.,  separated  from  Ind.  by  the  ObM 
river;  area,  830  sq.  nt;  pop.  in  1850^59,^ 
of  whom  10,911  were  slaves.    The  aorfiwe  fi 
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highly  diversified  and  lihe  soil  rery  fertile.  The 
prodactioDB  in  1860  were  988,429  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  92,809  of  wheat,  128,522  of  oats,  and 
120  tons  of  hemp.  There  were  17  churches, 
and  2,789  pnpUs  attending  public  schools.  Oap- 
ital,  Louisville.  XIII.  An  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  sepa- 
rated from  Va.  by  the  Ohio  river;  area,  896  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  29.182.  The  surface  is  un- 
even, the  soil  extremely  rich,  and  coal  abundant 
The  productions  in  1850  were  582,844  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  411,905  of  wheat,  869,240  of 
oats,  and  15,495  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6 
newspaper  offices,  67  churches,  and  2,645  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  The  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburg  and  Uie  Steubenville  and  Indiana  rail- 
roads pass  through  the  county.  Capital,  Steuben* 
ville.  XIV.  A  S.  E.  CO.  of  Ind.,  separated  from 
Ky.  by  the  Ohio  river;  area,  362  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1850,  28,91 6.  It  has  a  diversified  surface  and  a 
rich  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  549,471 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  58,659  of  wheat,  98,664 
of  oats,  and  8,944  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4 
newspaper  offices,  79  churches,  and  4,679  pupils 
attending  public  schools.  The  Madison  and  In- 
dianapolis railroad  passes  through  the  county. 
Capital,  Madison.  XY.  A  S.  co.  of  HI.,  drained 
by  the  head  streams  of  Big  Muddy  river ;  area, 
676  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855, 10,258.  The  surface 
is  diversified  by  prairies  and  tracts  of  timber, 
and  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  The  produc- 
tions in  1850  were  802,944  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  88,707  of  oats,  8,965  of  wheat,  78,443  lbs. 
of  butter,  and  14,027  of  wool.  There  were  14 
grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  21  churches,  and  2,274 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Mount 
Vernon.  XVI.  An  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  separated 
from  HI.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  drained 
by  Big  river ;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
8,607,  of  whom  452  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  diversified,  and  the  soil  is  of  various  qualities. 
Rich  mines  of  lead  are  worked,  and  copper  and 
cobalt  are  also  found.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  289,116  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  17,822  of 
wheat,  85,441  of  oats,  and  751  tons  of  hay. 
There  were  9  grist  mills^  48aw  mills,  5  churches, 
and  281  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  railroad  passes 
through  the  county.  Capital,  Hillsborough. 
XVII.  A  8.  E.  CO.  of  Iowa,  dnuned  by  Skunk 
river  and  Big  Cedar  creek;  area,  880  sq.  m.: 
pop.  in  1859, 14,478.  The  surface  is  occupied 
by  rich  rolling  prairies  and  forests  of  oak,  ash, 
hickory,  maple,  &c.  The  productions  in  1859 
were  515,679  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  22,618  of 
wheat,  4,118  of  oats,  13,672  of  potatoes,  21,810 
tons  of  hay,  242,042  lbs.  of  butter,  80,637  of 
wool,  and  6,692  galls,  of  moh&sses.  Capital, 
Fairfield.  XVIII.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Wis.,  drwned 
by  Rock,  Crawfish,  and  Bark  rivers,  and  by 
Koshkonong  lake,  an  expansion  of  Rock  river ; 
area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  26,869.  The 
Borface  is  generally  level  or  undulating,  and  is 
-weU  timbered,  particularly  in  the  E.  part.  The 
soil  is  good,  the  valley  of  Rock  river  being  of 
remarkable  fertilitv.  The  productions  in  1860 
i;?ere  81,079  bushels  of  Indian  com,  182,545  of 


wheat,  117,894  of  oats,  60,922  of  potatoes,  14,- 
296  tons  of  hay,  and  190,820  lbs.  of  butter. 
There  were  6  grist  mills,  17  saw  mills,  2  newspa- 
per offices,  18  churches,  and  8,111  pupils  attend- 
ingpublic  schools.  Capital,  Jeflferson.  XIX. 
A  W.  CO.  of  Washington  territory,  bounded  E. 
bv  Puget  sound  and  K.  by  the  strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca ;  area,  about  2,400  sq.  m.  The  W.  part  is 
mountainous,  Mt  Olympus  lying  on  the  bound- 
ary line ;  the  E.  consists  chiefly  of  a  large  island 
formed  by  Puget  sound  and  Hood's  canal,  and 
deeply  indented  by  numerous  inlets.  Capital, 
Port  Townsend. 

JEFFERSON,  Thomas,  8d  president  of  the 
United  States,  born  at  Shadwell,  Albemarle  co., 
Va.,  April  2,  1748,  died  at  Monticello,  Jnly  4, 
1826.  His  mther  was  Col.  Peter  Jefferson,  a 
planter  of  great  force  of  character  and  high  po- 
sition ;  his  mother,  Jane  Randolph,  daughter  of 
Isham  Randolph  of  Dungeoness  in  Groochland. 
At  5  vears  of  age  he  was  placed  at  an  En^ish 
school,  and  at  9  commencea  the  study  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  French  under  Mr.  Douglas  a  Scot- 
tish clergyman.  Upon  his  fother^s  death  in 
1767,  he  was  sent  to  the  classical  school  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Maury,  where  he  continued  for  two 
years,  passing  thence  at  the  age  of  17  to  the 
college  of  William  and  Mary  at  'Williamsburg. 
It  was  on  his  way  thither,  in  the  spring  of 
1760,  that  he  met  at  the  house  of  CoL  Dan- 
dridge,  in  Hanover,  a  bankrupt  merchant  whose 
"pasaon  was  fiddling,  dancing,  and  pleasantry.^' 
Thus  conrmenced  the  acquaintance  between 
Thomas  Jeflferson  and  Patrick  Henry,  who  were 
to  aflford  each  other  such  efficient  aid  in  the 
great  struggle  on  the  fioor  of  the  house  of 
burgesses.  The  young  man  soon  became  popu- 
lar with  his  companions  and  the  college  pro- 
fessors, from  the  courtesy  and  cordiality  of  his 
manners.  He  is  described  at  this  time  as  ar- 
dent and  impulsive  in  demeanor,  with  a  tall, 
thin,  and  angular  person,  ruddy  complexion, 
red  hair,  and  bright  gray  eyes  flecked  with 
hazel.  Among  the  friends  whom  he  made  were 
Francis  Fauquier,  the  popular  governor  of  the 
colony,  and  Dr.  William  Small,  the  learned  and 
virtuous  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  col- 
lege. To  these  was  afterward  added  George 
Wythe,  an  eminent  counsellor,  and  the  4  per- 
sons made  a  partiequcbrree^  we  are  told,  at  the 
governor's  table.  The  society  of  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  mind  and  opinions  of  the  youth.  His 
subsequent  scepticism  was  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  his  intimate  association  with 
the  accomplished  flree-thinker  Fauquier.  He 
was  equally  welcome  elsewhere  in  the  p»lite 
circles  of  Williamsburg,  then  noted  for  its  bril- 
liant society ;  and  his  early  letters  describe  in 
entertaining  terras  a  love  disappointment  with 
one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  place.  These 
pursuits  did  not,  however,  withdraw  his  mind 
i^om  study.  He  was  far  fh>m  idle.  For  a  por^ 
tion  of  the  time,  at  least,  he  studied  not  less 
than  16  hours  a  day,  his  only  relaxation  being  a 
quiet  walk  at  twilignt    The  fondness  which  he 
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aoanired  at  thig  period  for  tho  Xatin,  Greek, 
ana  ItiJian  daasics  cloDg  to  him  thronghout 
life.  He  read  few  yolumea  of  poetry  or  fiction ; 
bat  Macpheraon^g  Ossian,  then  recently  pub- 
lished, became  a  great  favorite  with  liim.  His 
admiration  for  the  **rade  bard  of  the  north" 
led  him  to  send  to  Enrope  for  a  Gaelic  grammar 
and  dictionary,  that  he  might  read  in  the  ori- 
ginal the  works  of  "  the  greatest  poet  that  had 
ever  existed."  As  late  as  1782  he  and  the  mar- 
quis de  Chastelluz.  with  a  punch  bowl  between 
them  at  Monticello,  contended  which  should 
repeat  to  the  other  his  favorite  passages.  He 
continued  two  vears  at  college,  and  then  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  George 
Wythe.  In  May,  1765,  while  still  a  student,  he 
was  present  in  the  house  of  burgesses  when 
Patrick  Henry  delivered  his  celebrated  speech 
in  opposition  to  tlie  stamp  act,  the  debate  upon 
which  he  declares  to  have  been  "  most  bloody." 
In  1767,  under  the  auspices  of  his  friend  and 
instructor  Mr.  Wythe,  he  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  the  bar  of  the  general  court  He 
attended  also  the  county  courts  of  his  district 
The  extent  of  his  legal  attainments  at  this  time 
has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  but  slightly  acquainted  with  tho 
practice  of  the  profession,  and  an  infrequent 
speaker.  His  suosequent  career,  however,  as  a 
legislator  and  reviser,  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
broad  and  firm  foundation,  early  laid,  in  the 
theory  and  spirit  of  the  science.  His  success  was 
gratifying.  During  the  first  two  ye^rs  of  his 
practice  he  was  employed  in  about  200  suits,  his 
fees  amounting  to  at  least  £600,  at  a  time  when 
fees  were  very  moderate.  The  record  of  the 
two  succeeding  years  diows  a  regular  increase, 
and  in  1771  his  rank  at  the  bar  is  sufficiently 
established  by  the  fact  that  Robert  Carter 
Nicholas,  an  eminent  lawyer,  intrusted  to  him 
all  of  his  unfinished  business. — ^But  the  courts 
were  not  to  monopolize  his  talents.  He  was 
soon  called  upon  to  enter  the  public  service; 
and  on  the  political  arena  he  continued  with 
intervals  for  about  40  years.  In  1769,  at  the 
age  of  26,  he  was  ohosen  to  represent  his 
county  in  the  house  of  burgesses.  The  period 
was  a  critical  one.  Henry^s  grand  oratory  4 
years  before  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people" 
to  the  nature  of  the  crisis  in  public  affiurs ;  and 
though  the  stamp  act  had  been  repealed  in  the 
succeeding  year,  the  general  agitation  had  not 
subsided.  In  1767  the  act  imposing  duties  upon 
tea,  glass,  paper,  and  other  articles  imported 
into  the  colonies,  had  excited  renewed  opposi- 
tion, and  this  spirit  grew  every  day  more  deter- 
mined. Fauquier  had  been  succeeded  by  Lord 
BoteAurt,  and  the  assembly  of  1769  was  the 
first  which  he  had  summoned.  Jefierson  draft- 
ed the  resolutions  to  be  used  as  heads  in  fram- 
ing a  reply  to  the  governor's  address ;  and  the 
house  then  proceeded  to  pass  other  resolutions 
in  opposition  to  taxation  without  representation 
inparliament, to  the  transportation  overseas  of 
porsons  accused  in  the  colonies,  and  to  other 
wrongs  and  grievanceA.    This  action  of  the  bur- 


occasioned  their  dissolution  by  Lord  Bote- 
tourt ;  but  the  members,  meeting  in  the  "  ApoHo 
room"  of  the  Raleigh  tavern,  opposed  to  the 
dissolution  a  non-importation  agreement  which 
was  signed  by  all  present,  indndiog  Jefferson 
At  this  his  firat  "session  he  introduced  a  bQl  em- 
powering the  owners  of  slaves  to  manninitthem 
if  they  bought  proper.    The  bill  was  howeyer 
defeated,  and  its  pohcy  not  fully  embniced  ontil 
1 782.    Jefferson  returned  to  his  practice,  and  is 
the  following  year  removed  from  Sbadwell  to  i 
new  residence  but  partially  finished,  which  af- 
terward became  famous  as  "Monticello."  On 
Jan.  1,  1772,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mai^ 
Skelton,  widow  of  Bathurst  Skelton,  and  dai]gh- 
ter  of  John  Wayles,  an  influential  lawyer  of 
Charles  City.  This  lady,  then  28  years  of  age,  and 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  her  person  and  the 
grace  of  her  manners,  brought  him  a  very  con- 
siderable fortune.    She  had  mherited  135  dares 
and  40,000  acres  of  land,  the  value  of  the  whole 
being  about  equal,  we  are  informed,  to  Jeffer- 
son's own  patrimony.  The  two  combined  form- 
ed an  ample  estate,  and  Jefferson's  practice 
added  laively  to  his  income.    He  continued  to 
labor  at  his  profession,  and  to  represent  hii 
county  in  the  house,  the  country  remaining  dor- 
mant in  political  amurs  until  the  spring  of  ITTS. 
At  this  sesnon  the  house  of  burgesses  appointed 
the  celebrated  *^  committee  of  correspondence 
and  inquiry  for  the  dissemination  of  intelligence 
between  the  colonies.''    Massachusetts  had  al- 
ready appointed  a  similar  body  to  correspond 
with  the  counties  and  townships  of  thatcolonj; 
but  it  is  now  conceded  that  the  Yhginia  com- 
mittee was  the  first  intrusted  with  the  dntj  of 
communicating  with  the  provinces  generallf. 
This  powerful  political  engine  was  derised  br 
Patrick  Henry,  the  two  Lees,  Dabney  Carr,  sod 
Jefferson,  at  a  private  meeting  in  the  Balei^ 
tavern.    There  is  some  ground  to  suppose  tbit 
Jefferson  conceived  the  plan,  from  the  £Bct  that 
his  associates,  in  spite  of  his  inferior  powers » 
a  speaker,  and  their  own  distinction,  appointed 
him  to  move  the  resolutions  in  the  boose.  He 
however  declined  in  favour  of  his  yonng  broth- 
er-in-law, Carr.    The  resolutions  were  passed, 
and  Jefferson  was  placed  upon  the  oomioittee. 
Lord  Dunmore,  who  had  succeeded  the  annihle 
Botetourt  in  the  preceding  year,  immediatdy 
dissolved  the  body ;  but  they  were  unanimonslj 
reelected  by  the  people,  and  resumed  their  scats 
in  the  spring  of  1774.    Jefferson  was  at  his 
post,  and  assumed  his  place  among  the  leading 
men.    An  opportunity  for  exhibiting  the  tam- 
per of  the  body  soon  occurred.    News  arrived 
of  the  passage  of  the  Boston  port  bill,  closing 
Boston  harbor  on  June  1,  as  a  punishinent  for 
the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  the  preceding  D^ 
cember.     Jefferson  and  a  few  associates  met 
privately  in  the  council  chamber,  and  drafted  i 
resolution  proposing  tliat  June  1  should  be  ob- 
served throughout  Sie  colony  as  "a  day  of  ft^ 
ing,  humiliation,  and  praver.**    The  bnrgescs 
promptly  passed  the  resolution;   the  govenor 
as  promptly  dissolved  them ;  and  they  "retired 
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to  the  Apollo  as  before/^  The  result  of  the 
meeting  exhibited  tiie  advance  in  pnblic  opinion. 
The  counties  were  recommended  to  elect  dep- 
uties to  assemble  in  convention  on  Ang.  1,  and 
the  committee  of  correspondence  was  directed 
to  propose  to  all  the  colonies  a  "general  con- 
gress*' to  meet  annually  and  consmt  upon  the 
public  welfare.  June  1  was  observed  through- 
out the  colony,  the  people  attending  church  in 
mourning,  and  listening  to  patriotic  sermons. 
The  deputies  were  also  elected  for  the  conven- 
tion in  August,  and  Jeflferson  was  chosen  from 
his  county,  but  was  taken  sick  just  before  the 
as^mbling  of  the  body,  and  could  not  attend. 
He  had  however  drawn  up  a  paper  to  serve  for 
instructions  to  the  delegates  who  were  to  be 
appointed  to  the  congress,  and  this  he  sent  \o 
Peyton  Randolph,  the  president  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  document  was  afterward  ordered 
by  the  burgesses  to  be  printed  under  the  title 
of  "A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  Brit- 
ish America,"  and,  as  Jefiferson  believed,  pro- 
cured the  enrolment  of  his  name  on  a  bill  for 
treason  brought  into  parliament.  It  was  a  bold, 
elaborate,  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  right 
of  the  colonies  to  resist  taxation,  and  con- 
tained the  germ  of  the  subsequent  declaration 
of  independence.  It  is  worthy,  from  this  fact, 
of  some  attention.  The  king  must  be  informed, 
it  declares,  that  the  colonies  demand  rights  in- 
stead of  asking  favors.  The  monarch  is  "  no 
more  than  the  chief  ofBcer  of  the  people,"  and 
government  was  ^'  erected  for  their  use,  and 
consequently  subject  to  their  superintendence." 
The  Americana  had  **  departed  from  a  soil  in 
which  chance,  not  choice,  had  placed  them," 
and  had  established  new  societies  **  at  the  ex- 

{)ense  of  individuals  and  not  of  the  British  pub- 
ic." In  spite  of  this,  the  country  had  been 
partitioned  out  to  worthless  favorites,  and  bur- 
dened with  oppressions  by  a  tyrannical  parlia- 
ment which  had  no  color  of  right  to  impose 
taxes  upon  them.  In  relation  to  the  act  for 
transporting  accused  persons  to  Enffland,  the 
writer  exclaims:  "The  cowards  who  would 
snflfer  a  countryman  to  be  torn  from  the  bowels 
of  their  society,  in  order  to  be  thus  offered  a 
sacrifice  to  parliamentary  tyranny,  would  merit 
that  everlasting  infamy  now  fixed  on  the  au- 
thors of  the  act."  Against  this  and  all  other 
acts  of  oppression  "  we  do,  on  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants  of  British  America,  enter  this  our 
solemn  and  determined  protest  .  .  .  They 
know  and  will  therefore  say  that  kings  are  the 
servants,  not  the  proprietors  of  the  people.  .  .  . 
The  whole  art  of  government  consists  in  the 
art  of  being  honest.  .  .  .  This,  sire,  is  the  ad- 
vice of  your  great  American  council,  on  the 
observance  of  which  may  perhaps  depend  your 
felicity  u^d  future  fame,  and  the  preservation 
of  that  narmony  which  alone  can  continue  both 
to  Great  Britain  and  America  the  reciprocal 
advantages  of  their  connection.  .  .  .  The  God 
who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same 
time;  the  hand  of  force  may  destroy  but  can- 
not almoin  them.    This,  sire,  is  our  last,  our 


determined  resolution.**  The  paper  was  offer- 
ed, but  did  not  pass  the  house,  being  regarded 
as  too  much  in  advance  of  public  sentiment. 
That  the  action  of  the  burgesses  was  prudent, 
Jefferson  himself  afterward  aoknowledgsd.  He 
says  that  in  the  great  army  of  patriots  it  was 
difficult  "to  keep  front  and  rear  together." 
"Tamer  sentiments  were  preferred,"  he  adds, 
"  and  I  believe  wisely  preferred."  Of  this  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  The  people  were  not  yet  ripe 
for  resistance  by  force,  and  even  the  leaders  were 
convinced  of  the  possibility  of  renewing  the  old 
amicable  relations  with  Great  Britain.  Such  a 
restoration  of  good  feeling  was  warmly  hoped 
for  by  the  planters  generally.  They  were  men 
of  wealth  and  ease,  members  of  the  English  es- 
tablishment, with  a  multitude  of  ties  of  blood 
and  feeling  drawing  them  toward  the  mother 
country.  They  cheerfully  acknowledged  their 
allegiance  to  the  king,  and  had  parliament  re- 
linquished the  attempt  to  legislate  upon  Ameri- 
can affairs,  the  rupture  between  the  two  coun- 
tries would  not  then  have  taken  place.  A 
"  redress  of  grievances"  was  all  that  the  fore- 
most leaders  aimed  at  thus  early.  The  tone  of 
the  appeal  for  redress  was  the  point  at  issue. 
The  m^yority  advocated  respectful  petitions, 
protests,  and  memorials,  to  king,  parliament, 
and  people.  The  minority  approved  of  a  bold- 
er form  of  address— of  demanding  as  a  right 
what  had  so  long  been  asked  as  a  favor.  The 
minority  slowly  came  to  the  minority.  "  Front 
and  rear"  were  kept  together  by  the  moderation 
of  the  other  great  leaders,  Pendleton,  Nicholas, 
Peyton  Randolph,  and  the  rest;  thus  the  col- 
umn of  resistance  advanced  regularly,  without 
break  in  the  ranks.  The  "Summary  View" 
was  printed  in  England  as  well  as  in  Virginia, 
and  extensively  made  use  of  by  opposition 
speakers  in  parliament.  Thus  the  paper  was 
not  without  direct  influence  on  the  general  as- 
pect of  affairs.  It  was  the  outspoken  protest  of 
a  man  of  America,  if  not  of  any  legislative  body ; 
its  cogent  reasoning  was  supported  and  oppos- 
ed, and  visited  with  mingled  denunciation  and 
applause.  Its  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of 
Jefferson  was  marked.  It  placed  him  before  the 
public  as  a  courageous  and  uncompromising  ad- 
vocate of  constitutional  freedom,  and  above  all 
as  a  most  accomplished  and  eloquent  writer. 
The  effect  of  this  latter  reputation  will  soon  be 
seen.  The  convention  renewed  the  non-im- 
portation agreement,  and  after  appointing  dele- 
gates to  the  general  congress  in  Philadelphia 
adjourned.  The  congress  met,  but  acyourned 
without  decisive  action.  The  day  of  respectful 
protests  .and  humble  memorials  had  not  yet  pass- 
ed away.  With  the  spring  of  1776,  however, 
many  circumstances  indicated  the  approaching 
conflict  The  second  Virginia  convention  met 
in  March  at  St  John's  church  in  Richmond. 
John  Walker  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  dele- 
gates from  Albemarle  county.  The  great  inci- 
dent of  this  convention  was  the  speech  of  Pat- 
rick Henry  upon  arming  and  embodying  the 
militia.    The  measure  was  opposed  by  many  of 
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the  memben,  bnt  Henri's  pas^onate  exclama- 
tion :  **  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death  1 " 
still  rang  in  everx  ear,  and  his  proposition  was 
triamphantly  passed.  Jefferson  fallj  approved 
it,  and  was  placed  upon  the  committee  to  report 
a  plan  of  defence,  which  was  soon  drawn  up. 
The  convention  then  proceeded  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  congress,  and  Jefferson  was  chosen  as 
the  alternate  of  Peyton  Randolph,  who  might 
be  regained  by  his  office  of  president  of  the  honse 
in  Virginia.  This  became  the  case  when  Dnn- 
more  summoned  the  burgesses  to  meet  on  June 
1.  Jefferson  was  present,  and  at  the  reqoest  of 
his  associates  drew  up  before  leaving  Williams- 
burg the  reply  of  the  Virginia  asserablyto  Lord 
North^s  "  conciliatory  proposition."  This  bold 
and  fordble  paper  he  carried  with  hun  to  Phila- 
delphia soon  afterward. — Great  events  of  recent 
occurrence  made  the  action  of  this  congress  a 
subject  of  the  deepest  an3dety  and  the  utmost 
importance.  The  royal  governors  had  in  April 
by  a  concerted  movement  removed  the  powder 
of  the  colonies  from  the  public  magazines.  The 
result  in  Virginia  was  the  march  of  Patrick 
Henry  upon  Williamsburg  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  force,  which  compelled  the  restitution  of 
the  stores ;  in  Massachusetts,  the  battles  of  Lex- 
ington, Concord,  and  Bunker  bill.  Eight  days 
before  the  arrival  of  Jefferson,  Washington  had 
been  appointed  by  congress  commander-in-chief 
of  the  armies  of  die  colonies.  America  was  thus 
in  open  resistance  agtdnst  the  crown.  Such  was 
the  moment  when  Jefferson  took  his  seat  in  con- 
ffress.  His  arrival  was  anxiously  expected,  as 
he  was  known  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  reply  of 
Virginia  to  Lord  North's  proposal.  Tlie  atti- 
tude assumed  bv  the  great  province  of  the  South 
was  a  subject  of  intense  interest ;  and  when  the 
reply  was  delivered  to  congress,  it  met  with 
the  warmest  approbation.  As  the  author  of  the 
paper,  and  of  the  "  Summary  View''  in  the  pre- 
ceaing  year,  Jeflfbrson  took  his  position  among 
the  leaders  of  the  body.  He  had  "  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  masterly  pen,"  says  John  Adams,  and 
^'writings  of  his  were  handed  about,  remark- 
able for  the  peculiar  felicity  of  expression."  He 
was  silent  upon  the  floor,  but  in  committee  was 
so  ^prompt,  frank,  explicit,  and  decisive,"  says 
the  same  authority,  that  he  won  the  cordial  re- 
gard as  well  as  respect  of  his  associates.  He  was 
at  once  placed  upon  the  committee  to  draw  up 
the  declaration  of  the  cause  of  taking  up  arms, 
and  aided  John  Dickinson  in  drafting  the  paper, 
of  which  congress  approved.  The  body  tnen 
proceeded  to  act  upon  Lord  North's  proposi- 
tion ;  and  Jefferson,  as  author  of  the  answer  of 
Vit^nia,  was  requested  by  the  committee,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  prepare  it  He 
did  so,  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  former  pa- 
per. Congress  adopted  it,  and  then  adjourned; 
and  Jefferson  returned  to  Virginia  with  a  repu- 
tation extended  and  increased.  In  the  autumn 
he  again  repaired  to  congress,  and  in  November 
the  news  arrived  of  the  rejection  of  the  last  pe- 
tition. This  should  have  heen  the  turning  point 
of  the  struggle,  for  it  really  closed  the  door 


upon  all  hope  of  avoiding  formal  hostilities  and 
an  open  war.    It  had  indeed  appeared  illogical 
and  absurd  to  be  in  arms  agamst  the  mother 
country  and  yet  look  forward  to  a  renewal  of 
the  old  connection.    But  the  people  generally, 
and  even  the  most  resolute  leaders,  were  loth 
to  burst  asunder  the  fjBuniliar  tie.    No  elecdon 
was  now  left ;  and  yet  congress  and  the  legia- 
latures  of  5  colonies  hesitated.    Not  to  decide 
at  onoe,  and  definitively,  upon  independency 
would  encourage  the  enemy  and  all  who  wa- 
vered, discoura^ng  equally  the  hearta  of  the 
patriots,  but  the  decision  was  none  the  less  Be- 
rious.  Finally  the  country  spoke— North  G|ro> 
lina  in  April,  Virginia  and  Rhode  Island  in  Ihj. 
On  May  15,  Virginia  instructed  her  delegates 
to  propose  a  .declaration  of  the  independenoa 
of  the  colonies;   and  congress  now  solemnlj 
approached  that  great  event    Early  in  Jane  a 
committee  to  draw  up  the  declaration  waa  ap- 
pointed, with  Jefferson  for  its  chaimun.  fie 
was  ^^unanimously  pressed  to  undertake  the 
draft''  by  his  associates  of  the  committee,  and 
did  so,  Franklin  and  Adams  only  making  two 
or  three  verbal  alterations  in  it.    It  waa  laid 
before  congress  on  June  28.    On  Julj  2  the 
resolution  to  declare  the  colonies  independent, 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Richu^  Hemj 
Lee,  in  accordance  with  the  Virginia  instra^ 
tions,  passed  the  body,  and  the  draft  of  the  de- 
claration was  taken  up.    The  debate  upon  the 
paper^  as  to  its  tone,  its  statements,  and  the 
propriety  of  adopting  at  that  time  a  measore  so 
extreme,  lasted  for  nearly  three  days,  and  was 
very  hot.  It  was  so  powerfully  opposed  by  some 
of  the  members,  that  Jefferson  oompsi^  the 
opposition  to  *^  the  ceaseless  action  of  graTitf, 
weighing  upon  us  by  night  and  by  daj."^  Its 
supporters,  nowever,  were  the  leading  m^ 
and  urged  its  adoption  with  masterly  eloqueace 
and  ability.    John  Adams,  Jefferson  declare^ 
was  "the  colossus  in  that  debate,''  and  ^'fon^ 
fearlessly  for  every  word  of  it."    The  bood 
which  was  formed  between  the  two  great  men 
on  this  occasion  seems  never  to  have  been  com- 
pletely severed.     On  July  4  the  dedanUion 
with  the  amendments  was  agreed  to;  and  thna 
commenced  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of 
America.    Of  the  declaration  as  a  state  peper 
or  a  literary  composition  it  is  not  neceasar; 
particularly  to  speak.    As  the  great  American 
charter  of  human  freedom  it  has  sunk  into  and 
become  a  portion  of  the  minds  and  hearts  d 
three  generations  of  the  people.    It  is  read  with 
eoual  admiration  by  the  learned  and  tbeunletter- 
ea;  by  the  accomplished  schol^  and  the  igno- 
rant artisan,  if  any  one  can  be  considered  ignorant 
who  has  had  the  benefit  of  its  teachmga.  As 
an  indictment  against  the  crown,  it  was  oomse, 
comprehensive,  and  couched  in  terms  of  dignitj 
such  as  became  a  ^eat  people  setting^rth  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  went  to  war.   Ti« 
paper  has  justly  secured  a  renown  more  ex- 
tended perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  sttto 
paper  in  existence,  and  will  remain  the  mooo* 
mental  glory  of  its  author.    Two  q[iie8tiooi 
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]uiT6  boweyer  Arisen  as  to  its  originality :  the 
first  a  general  one  nnon  the  substance  of  the 
doomnent;  the  seoona  in  regard  to  its  phrase- 
ologj,  in  connection  with  tlie  alle^^  lleoklen- 
bnrg  declaration  of  May,  1776.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  Jefferson  made  nse  of  some  of  the 
ideas  expressed  in  newspapers,  conversation, 
and  by  public  speakers  at  the  time;  and  that 
his  stndj  of  the  great  English  writers  upon  con- 
stitutional freedom  was  of  service  to  him.  But 
an  impartial  criticism  will  not  base  upon  the 
fact  a  charge  of  want  of  originality.  It  should 
rather  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  merit  of  the 
writer  that  he  thus  collected  and  embodied  the 
conclusions  upon  government  of  the  leading 
thinkers  of  the  age  in  Europe  and  America,  re- 
jecting what  was  false,  and  combining  his  ma- 
terial uto  a  production  of  so  much  eloquence 
and  dignity.  The  "  Summary  View"  of  1774 
will  however  be  found  to  contain  the  complete 
germ  of  the  '^Declaration  ;^*  and  as  the  oriffmal- 
ity  of  the  former  has  not  been  impeached,  the 
merit  of^e  latter  is  in  every  fair  sense  due  to 
Jefferson.  The  second  charge,  that  he  made 
nse  of  the  alleged  Mecklenburg  paper,  has  ex- 
cited volumes  .of  controversy.  Jefferson  dis* 
tinctly  denied  that  he  had  ever  seen  it  at  the 
time,  an^  John  Adams  declared  that  he  had  not 
himself  met  with  it.  It  is  thus  impossible  to 
support  the  charge  without  flxins  upon  Jeffer- 
son an  accusation  of  deliberate  falsehood.  The 
Srobability  of  this,  his  general  character  must 
etermine.  Many  of  the  most  learned  investi- 
gators of  our  history,  however,  declare  that  no 
such  document  as  the  Mecklenburg  declaration 
then  existed.  We  shall  not  discuss  this  vexed 
historical  question ;  and  only  add  that  the  pla- 
giarism, if  made,  embraced,  as  both  sides  ad- 
mit, but  two  or  three  phrases,  which  stiU  leaves 
to  Jefferson  all  the  rest  When  congress  thus 
authoritatively  announced  that  America  was 
free  and  independent  it  is  scarcely  a  figure  of 
speech  to  say  that  tne  old  world  had  passed 
away,  and  that  the  new  was  bom.  It  might 
be  strangled  in  the  cradle,  but  it  had  at  least 
entered  upon  life;  and  the  appearance  of  no 
long  hoped-for  heir  of  royalty  ever  occasioned 
such  general  rejoicing.  It  was  received  by  the 
patriots  throughout  the  land  with  a  feeling 
which  partook  of  enthusiasm.  They  regarded 
it  as  the  noble  performance  of  an  act  which 
had  become  inevitable^  and' the  paper  itself  as 
ibke  complete  vindication  of  America  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  world. 
When  it  was  read  by  the  magbtrates  and  oth- 
er ftinctionaries,  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  whole  nation,  it  was  greeted  with  shouts, 
bonfires,  and  processions.  It  was  read  to  the 
troops,  drawn  up  under  arms,  and  to  the  con- 
gregations in  churches  by  ministers  firom  the 
pnlpit  The  tory  element  of  the  country  was 
completely  silenced,  and  the  inhabitants  every- 
where, as  the  signers  had  done,  pledged  to  it 
their  lives,  their  rortnnes,  and  their  sacred  hon- 
or.— Jefferson  was  rechosen  a  delegate  to  con- 
gress, but  resigned  the  appointment  ''The  la- 


boring oar,'^  he  wrote,  was  at  home  in  Yii^^ida. 
His  aim  now  was  to  carry  out  radical  changes 
in  the  laws  of  his  native  state.  The  new  era 
could  not  commence  there  until  fundamental 
reforms  had  taken  place,  and  the  practicability 
of  such  reforms  had  long  engaged  his  attention. 
The  first  movement  in  the  proposed  direction 
had  been  the  formation  by  the  convention  of  a 
constitution  for  the  commonwealth.  Just  be- 
fore the  comporiti(Hi  of  the  declaration,  Jeffer- 
son had  drawn  up  a  preamble  and  ontiine  sketch 
of  the  proposed  instrument,  and  sent  it  to  Ed- 
mund Kandolph,  preddent  of  the  conventicm 
then  sitting.  George  Mason  had  however  fram- 
ed a  constitution  upon  which  the  final  vote  was 
about  to  be  taken.  Jefferson's  draft  was  not 
proposed,  but  his  preamble  was  "  tacked  to  the 
work^'  of  Mason.  The  great  reforms  in  the 
organic  laws  were  still  unattained,  however,  and 
to  these  Jefferson  ardentiy  addressed  himseH 
He  was  elected  to  represent  his  county,  and  de- 
clining the  appointment  by  congress  to  become 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  tiie  now 
important  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance 
with  France,  he. took  his  seat  in  the  Virginia 
house  in  Oct  1776.  He  commenced  at  once 
by  obtaining  leave  to  bring  in  bills  for  cutting 
off  entails,  and  for  a  genenu  revision  of  the  laws 
of  the  commonwealth.  A  committee  of  revision 
was  appointed,  and  Jefferson  placed  at  the  head 
of  it,  with  Edmund  Pendleton  and  other  dis* 
tinguished  lawyers  for  colleagues.  The  work 
employed  the  committee  for  2^  years,  and  was 
arduous  in  the  extreme.  To  Jefferson  were  al- 
lotted the  common  law  and  statutes  to  the  4th 
of  James  I. ;  and  be  applied  himself  with  zeal 
to  the  revision.  To  the  more  important  bills 
which  he  brouffht  in,  the  opposition  was  resolute 
and  bitter.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  may 
be  found  in  a  few  sentences  of  his  memoir.  *'  I 
considered  four  of  these  bills,"  he  says,  "passed 
or  reported,  as  forming  a  system  by  which 
every  fibre  would  be  eradicated  of  ancient  or 
ftitnre  aristocracy.  .  .  .  The  repeal  of  tiie  laws 
of  entail  would  prevent  the  accumulation  and 
perpetuation  of  wealth  in  select  families.  .  .  . 
The  abolition  of  primogeniture,  and  equal  parti- 
tion of  inheritances,  removed  tiio  feudal  and  un- 
natural distinctions,  which  made  one  member 
of  every  £unily  rich  and  all  the  rest  poor.  .  .  . 
The  restoration  of  the  rights  of  conscience  re- 
lieved the  people  from  taxation  for  the  support 
of  a  reli^on  not  theirs,  for  the  establishment 
was  truly  the  religion  of  the  rich."  The  latter 
reference  is  to  the  bill "  for  establishing  religious 
freedom."  On  the  adoption  of  this,  and  the  pro- 
position to  cut  off  entails  and  abolish  the  right 
ef  primogeniture,  took  place  the  determined 
stand  which  has  been  mentioned.  From  the 
peculiar  character  of  Virginia  society  at  the  pe- 
riod, no  measures  could  have  been  more  revolu- 
tionary. They  proposed  nothing  less  than  an 
overthrow  of  the  very  foundations  of  the  old  so- 
cial edifice.  The  dominant  class  was  essentially 
aristocratic,  and  almost  universally  attached  to 
the  establii^ment    The  reforms  suggested  by 
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Jefieraon  thus  struck  at  their  most  cherished 
BentiinentB  and  conTictioDs,  in  politics  and  reli- 
gion. The  law  of  primogenltoro,  as  the  corner- 
stone of  a  time-hoDored  system  derived  fix>m 
their  English  forefathers,  represented  their  de- 
liberate  views  of  social  order.  The  establish* 
ment  was  dear  to  them  as  the  church  of  their 
ancestors  for  many  generations,  and  as  the  bul- 
wark of  Protestant  Ohristianitj  against  heresy 
and  superstition.  The  contest  was  prolonged 
for  years,  and  enlisted  all  the  ability  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  advocates  and  opponents 
of  the  measures  fought  with  the  desperation 
of  men  who  were  contending  for  the  dearest 
prizes  of  existence.  It  was  the  old  world  strug- 
gliDg  mortally  with  the  new.  The  new  con- 
quered. The  bills  all  finally  passed,  and  the 
reoiganization  was  complete.  The  property  of 
everv  man  became  subject  to  the  payment  of 
his  aebts;  the  children  of  the  same  parents 
shared  equally  the  patrimony ;  and  the  various 
denominations  were  placed  upon  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  in  the  exercise  of  their  reli* 
gious  convictions.  Jefferson  was  justly  proud 
of  his  work.  When  he  drew  up  the  epitaph  to 
be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  he  added  to  the 
words^  "  author  of  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence,'* those  others,  "and  of  the  statute  of 
Virginia  for  religious  freedom."  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  confiscation  of  the  glebe  lands  was 
not  a  portion  of  his  policy.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  opponents  of  the  Episcopal  church  to  secure 
the  passage  of  that  law  in  1802,  by  an  unyield- 
ing and  bitter  enmity  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  In  addition  to  these  radical  meas- 
ures, Jefferson  was  the  author  of  others  of  im- 
portance, for  the  establishment  of  courts  of 
Jaw,  and  a  complete  system  of  elementary  and 
collegiate  education.  He  continued  to  sit  in 
the  house  in  1777  and  1778.  In  the  former 
year  he  strongly  opposed  the  alleged  scheme  for 
appointing  Patrick  Henry  dictator — the  occlu- 
sion on  which  Gary  of  AmpthiU  sent  Henry 
word  that  if  he  was  appointed  he  should  find  a 
"  dagger  in  his  heart  Wore  the  sunset  of  that 
day,"  In  the  latter  year  he  proposed  and  pro- 
cured the  passage  of  a  bill  forbiddkig  the  future 
importation  of  slaves. — ^lu  the  spring  of  1779 
he  was  busilv  emploved  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  British  prisoners  at  Charlottes- 
ville, which  afterward  procured  for  him  in  Eu- 
rope the  warmest  reception  by  these  ofi&cers. 
On  June  1  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.  He  entered  upon  office  at  a 
gloomy  period  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  li^t  campdgn  had  not  been  encouraging  to 
the  American  arms,  and  the  enemy  were  a^ut 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  South.  Virginia  was 
to  become,  after  the  subjugation  of  Georgia  and 
Carolma,  the  decisive  battie  ground,  and  Jeffer- 
son found  the  commonwealth  almost  defenceless. 
Virginia  had  nearly  10,000  troops  in  the  army 
of  the  United  Stat^  and  the  steady  drain  upon 
her  other  resources  had  so  greatly  enfeebled  ner 
that  there  was  littie  prospect  of  her  being  able 
to  resist  an  enemy.    She  was  however  to  bear 


the  brunt  unsupported.  lliesoQtiieraeain|NSgD 
b^gan  in  Georgia  and  Carolina,  and  the  reaonna 
<^  the  colonies  were  laid  under  a  heavy  tax  far 
raising  supplies.    Virginia  was  so  p«t)fine  in 
contributions  of  men,  arms,  horses,  and  proris- 
ions,  that  she  was  soon  completdy  exbansted. 
The  letters  of  Jefferson  to  WaahiogtOD,  aod  to 
Generals  Gates*  and  Stevens,  exhibit  im  \im- 
tration  of  the  resources  of  the  oommoDwealth 
in  a  very  strong  light    The  general  oanse  hid 
impoverished  and  enfeebled  her  to  an  extent 
which  can  at  this  day  scarcely  be  realized.  Her 
extended  coast  and  the  banks  of  her  great  riven 
were  wholly  unfortified.  A  few  small  veee^ind 
gun  boats,  imperfectlv  manned  and  equipped, 
were  all  that  she  could  oppose  to  the  apprndi 
of  an  enemy's  fleet.    The  defenceless  conditka 
of  the  coast  was  soon  proved  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Gen.  Leslie,  who  eanly  took  pomsioQ 
of  Hampton  and  Portsmouth ;  but  more  than  lU 
by  Arnold's  ascent  of  James  river  almost  mire- 
sisted  witii  less  than  2,000  men.    He  entered 
Richmond,  which  had  reeentiy  beoomelhec^ 
tal,  on  Jan.  6, 1781.    The  public  Amctaonuiei, 
including  the  governor,  retired  before  the  ene- 
my ;  but  Jefferson  remained  until  they  eDtered 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  then  a  mere  village, 
and  afterward  busied  himself  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  in  attempts  to  protect  the  pnbtic  atom 
Arnold  ravaged  the  place,  burned  some  boiU- 
ings,  and  then  dropped  down  the  rireragais. 
In  April  Gen.  Phillips  ascended  the  river  and 
threatened  Richmond ;  but  receiving  ordersfrom 
Oom  wallis,  who  had  entered  Virginia  fivm  ik 
south,  he  joined  the  main  army,  then  advaae- 
ing  in  pursuit  of  Lafayette  toward  the  Bapi- 
dan.    Lafayette  escaped,  and  Comwallis  deter- 
mined to  capture  or  disperse  the  legidatan, 
which  had  adjourned  to  meet  in  Gharlottesvffie. 
Tarleton  was  despatched  upon  this  entopiise, 
and  by  a  forced  march,  as  usual  with  him,  te 
fell  upon  the  bodv  almost  before  they  koevof 
his  approach.    They  were  obliged  to  dtspem, 
whi(ui  was  effected  without  any  captures;  and 
Tarleton  detached  several  of  ms  tnxwtotaie 
the  governor  prisoner  at  Monticello,  whicb  w» 
in  sight  of  the  town.    Jefferson  received  iotei' 
ligence  of  their  approach,  and  hastily  aent  off 
his  family  in  the  carriage  to  a  neigbbor'a  i^ 
some  distance.    Having  eecured  his  more  io- 
portant  papers,  he  followed  on  horseback,  jost 
mtime  to  escape' the  party  sent  to  take  him. 
Tarleton  rejoined  Comwallis,  burning  and  nr- 
aging  on  his  way.    Among  other  estates  laid 
waste  was  Elk  Hill,  belonging  to  Jeffenoa. 
Here  a  large  amount  of  property  was  wantoolr 
destroyed,  the  throats  of  horses  were  eat,  aad 
80  of  tiie  slaves  were  carried  away,  29  of  whoa 
afterward  died  from  camp  fever  or  expoeoit 
Torktown  was  the  final  result  of  the  cam^w^ 
however,  of  whose  details  it  is  not  here  nees- 
sary  to  speak  fhrther.    The  events  atteodi^ 
this  inroad  of  the  enemy  formed  subeeqocodj 
the  basis  of  violent  diatribes  against  JefleisA 
who  was  declared  to  have  received  warning « 
the  danger  fcom  Gen.  Washington,  but  to  have 
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wantonly  disregarded  it,  and  neglected  to  pnt  the 
state  in  a  postare  of  defence.  Additional  charges 
were  made,  discrediting  his  personal  conrage, 
on  the  ground  of  his  withdrawal  from  Richmond 
and  Monticello  hefore  the  enemy,  thns  leaving 
the  commnnity  without  a  gaiding  head.  The  in- 
justice of  hoth  accusations  has  been  established. 
That  he  had  the  continued  approbation  of  Gen. 
Washington  in  exhausting  Virginia  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  general  cause  is  certain ;  that  the 
commonwealth,  thus  drained  of  her  resources^ 
could  have  been  defended,  is  at  least  doubtful. 
The  circnrostahoes  of  his  withdrawal  from  Rich- 
mond and  Monticello  do  not  support  the  accu- 
sation of  a  want  of  personal  courage ;  the  latter 
especially  was  deliberate,  and  what  a  good  sol- 
dier would  certainly  have  done.  The  real  blame, 
if  there  be  such,  must  attach  to  his  neglect  of 
the  letter  of  Washington  on  Deo.  9,  informing 
him  that  an  embarlution  was  about  to  take 
nlace  in  New  York,  '^  supposed  to  be  destined 
for  the  South."  This  communication  is  said, 
however,  to  have  been  a  general  circular,  very 
similar  to  many  others,  which  had  never  been 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  enemy.  An 
error  of  judgment  is  thus  all  which  seems  to  be 
Justly  chargeable  upon  the  governor.  His  term 
of  office  had  expired  two  days  before  Tarleton 
entered  Oharlottesville,  and  in  his  memoir  he 
says  that  he  had  determined  to  decline  a  re- 
election, "  from  a  belief  that  under  the  pressure 
of  the  invasion,  under  which  we  were  then  la- 
boring, the  public  would  have  more  confidence 
in  a  military  chief."  At  the  next  session  of  the 
house  a  young  member  demanded  an  inquiry 
into  his  conduct;  but  it  never  was  made,  though 
Jefiferson,  who  had  gone  to  the  assembly  to 
meet  it,  rose  in  his  place  and  demanded  it.  On 
the  contrary,  the  house  resolved  ^*  that  the  sin- 
cere thanks  of  the  general  assembly  be  given  to 
our  former  governor,  Thomas  Jefferson,  for  his 
hnpartial,  upright,  and  attentive  administration 
while  in  office.  The  assembly  wish  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  declare  the  high  opinion 
they  entertain  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  abUity,  recti- 
tude, and  integrity  as  chief  magistrate  of  this 
commonwealth,  and  mean  by  thus  publicly 
avowing  their  opinion  to  obviate  and  to  remove 
all  unmerited  censure.^'  the  charges  against 
his  administration  wounded  him  deeply,  and  he 
did  not  appear  in  the  spring  session  of  1782.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  he  describes  the  shock 
which  he  felt  upon  hearing  of  the  motion  for  an 
inquiry  in  the  assembly.  *^I  had  been  sus- 
pected," lie  says,  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
without  the  least  hint  then  or  afterward  being 
mode  public,  which  might  restrain  them  from 
supposing  that  I  stood  arraigned  for  treason  of 
the  heart,  and  not  merely  weakness  of  the  mind; 
and  I  felt  that  these  injuries,  for  such  they  have 
been  since  acknowledged,  hod  inflicted  a  wound 
on  my  spirit  which  will  only  be  cured  by  the 
all-healing  grave." — ^From  his  retirement  at 
Monticello,  which  hod  been  recently  rendered 
doubly  gloomy  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jefferson, 
he  was  summoned  by  congress  to  act  as  one  of 


the  plenipotentiaries  to  England,  to  negotiate 
the  terras  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  business 
was  so  fiar  advanced  before  he  was  ready  to  s^ul 
that  congress  recalled  the  appointment;  but 
taking  his  seat  in  that  body  in  the  winter  session 
of  1788,  he  reported,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  which  it  had  been  referred,  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace  with  England.  Providence 
thus  decreed  that  the  same  person  who  had 
drawn  up  the  declaration  of  independence  should 
officially  announce,  as  it  were,  the  triumph  of 
the  struggle  which  it  had  inaugurated,  and  the 
freedom  of  his  country.  At  the  succeeding  ses- 
sion of  congress  Jefferson  proposed  and  secured 
the  adoption  of  the  present  system  of  United 
States  coinage— doing  away  for  ever  with  the 
old  £,  8,  d,y  and  substituting  the  dollar  and  its 
subdivisions,  down  to  the  hundredth  part^,  to 
which,  in  order  to  describe  its  value,  he  gave 
the  present  name  of  cent.  At  the  same  session 
he  drafted  the  report  of  the  committee  appoint- 
ed to  *^  prepare  a  plan  for  the  temporary  gov- 
ernment of  the  western  territory."  Virginia 
held  this  great  extent  of  country  under  charter 
from  James  I.,  and  though  the  limits  of  the 
grant  were  afterward  largely  contracted,  what 
remained  was  an  imperial  domain ;  and  this  she 
possessed  on  July  4,  1776,  when  like  her  sister 
colonies  she  became  a  free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent state.  In  1780  she  ceded  to  the  con- 
federation the  whole  territory  N.  W.  of  the  Ohio, 
but  the  cession  was  not  then  formally  consum- 
mated. Jefferson's  plan  of  a  government  for 
this  territory  was  adopted  with  a  few  amend- 
ments. These  consisted  of  an  omission  of  the 
names  suggested  for  the  districts,  and  of  the 
clause  providing  "that  after  the  year  1800  of 
the  Christian  era,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said 
states,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  be  duly  convicted  to 
have  been  personally  guilty."  The  cession  was 
finally  consummated  in  1788,  and  thus  passed 
from  the  possession  of  Virginia  a  territory  of 
vast  extent,  and  incalculable  fertility  and  value, 
where  teeming  millions  are  now  founding  great 
cities,  and  erecting  new  commonwealths  under 
the  banner  of  the  federal  union. — In  May,  1784, 
Jefferson  was  appointed  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Europe  to  assist  John  Adams  and  Dr. 
Franklin  in  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce. 
In  July  he  sailed  with  his  eldest  daughter,  and 
arrived  safely  in  Paris,  where  he  was  joined  by 
his  associates.  They  addressed  themselves  with 
zeal  to  their  ministerial  duties,  and  succeeded 
in  negotiating  treaties  with  Prussia  and  Mo- 
rocco, the  ships  of  which- latter  government  had 
made  depredations  on  American  commerce.  By 
the  treaties  blockades  were  abolished,  the  flog 
covered  the  cargo,  and  contrabands  were  ex- 
empted from  confiscation.  With  England  all 
negotiations  failed.  That  power  was  still  sore 
from  the  result  of  the  war  in  America.  At  this 
time  Jefferson  printed  and  distributed  among 
his  friends  a  small  edition  of  his  "  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia."   The  substance  of  this  work  had  been 
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prepared  in  1782,  at  the  Request  of  a  friend,  IC 
de  Ifarbois,  Frencli  secretary  of  legation,  in 
hours  of  confinement  produced  \>j  a  fall  from 
horseback.  An  incorrect  copv  had  crept  into 
print,  and  the  author  now  published  it  in  an 
accurate  form.  Yhe  Yolnme  attracted  general 
attention  among  the  savantB  of  Europe^  and 
gained  a  high  reputation  for  the  writer.  In  the 
same  year  he  furnished,  at  the  request  of  the 
Virginia  directors,  a  plan  for  the  capitol  at 
Richmond,  on  the  model  of  the  maUon  quarrie 
at  Nimes,  and  another  for  a  penitentiary,  similar 
to  a  building  which  he  had  examined  in  Enc^ 
land.  Both  plans  were  adopted  with  some  al- 
terations, and  the  edifices  are  now  standing. 
In  1785  congress  appointed  Jefferson  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  iWice,  in  place  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, who  had  resigned.  He  addressed  himself 
with  assiduity  to  his  work,  and  combated  the 
intrigues  of  Vergennes  and  Oalonne,  the  French 
ministers,  in  opposition  to  the  desired  treaties 
of  commerce,  with  energy  and  effect.  Among 
other  objects  which  he  attained  were  the  abo- 
lition of  a  number  of  monopolies,  and  the  ad- 
mis^on  into  France  of  tobacco,  rice,  whale  oil, 
salted  fish,  and  flour — the  last  two  articles  into 
the  French  West  India  islands  also.  In  the 
midst  of  these  duties  he  found  time  to  make 
excursions  into  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  French 
provinces,  whose  social  character  he  made  the 
subject  of  profound  study.  In  the  saloons  of 
Paris  his  conversational  powers  and  his  career 
in  America  procured  him  a  flattering  reception ; 
and  with  Oondoreet,  D'Alembert,  Destntt  de 
Tracy,  and  other  liberal  thinkers  of  the  age,  he 
soon  became  on  terms  of  familiar  friendship. 
This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  happiest 
periods  of  his  life;  and  his  sympathies  toward 
France  remained  ever  afterward  unshaken.  He 
left  the  country  before  the  excesses  of  the  rev- 
olution, and  always  regarded  it  with  a  atrong 
feeling  of  preference,  especially  in  comparison 
with  England.  Of  his  diplomatic  fhnotions. 
a  competent  foreign  authority  has  declared 
that  they  were  performed  with  marked  ability. 
Every  event  was  regarded  with  reference  to 
the  use  it  might  be  put  to  for  advancing  Ameri- 
can interests,  and  "  the  skill  and  knowledge  with 
which  he  argued  the  different  questions  of  na- 
tional interest  that  arose  during  his  residence, 
will  not  suffer  even  in  comparison  with  Frank- 
lin's diplomatic  talents.''  The  adoption  of  tJiie 
American  constitution  did  not  meet  his  fnU  ap- 
proval. He  did  not  know,  he  wrote,  whether  the 
good  or  the  bad  predominated  in  the  instrument, 
and  some  portions  *'  staggered  "  him.  He  after* 
ward  formed  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  it — ^In 
1789  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  time, 
and  returned  to  America.  Soon  after  his  arri- 
val he  was  offered  the  post  of  secretary  of  state 
in  Washington's  cabinet,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
desire  to  return  to  France,  accepted  it,  thus  ter- 
minating unexpectedly  his  ministerial  career. 
With  the  entrance  of  Jefferson  into  the  cabinet 
in  March,  1790,  commenced  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  federalists  and  republicans,  under 


the  banners  of  their  two  most  distingnidied 
leaders.  Alexander  Hamilton,  secretary  of  tbe 
treasury,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  former, 
was  at  this  time  83  years  of  age.  He  iru  a 
man  of  elevated  aims,  conspicuoas  geDins  ast 
statesman,  and  nnvielding  courage— qTuIitJes 
which  had  secured  for  him  the  warm  confi- 
dence and  regard  of  Washington.  He  was  in 
favor  of  curtailing  state  sovereignty,  and  in- 
vesting the  federal  authority  with  as  great  in 
amount  of  power  and  prestige  as  was  consistent 
with  the  character  of  a  republic  He  was  peN 
sistently  charged  with  a  design  to  8ab?ert  the 
republic,  and  erect  a  limited  monarchy  upon  its 
rums,  closely  resembling  that  of  Engf&na;  bat 
hia  wishes  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  ren- 
dering the  office  of  the  executive  more  perma- 
nent, and  enlarging  his  constitutional  ftmctiom 
Such  was  the  sy^m  of  Hamilton.  Jefferson 
ardently  opposed  it.  He  was  a  democrat  bj 
nature  and  training;  strongly  opposed  to  £09- 
land  and  the  Englii^  system,  against  wMch  be 
had  struggled  fix>m  the  moment  of  his  entranee 
into  pubUo  affidrs;  and  an  unyielding  adrocate 
of  state  sovereignty  and  decentralizatioD.  He 
had  written  from  France :  '^  To  make  ns  one 
nation  as  to  foreign  oonoems,  and  keep  nt  dis- 
tinct in  domestic  ones,  gives  the  outline  of  the 
proper  division  of  powers  between  tbe  genenl 
and  particular  governments.^'  His  visit  to  En- 
rope  had  strengthened  these  convictions  of  the 
danger  of  strong  governments,  and  tbe  npriaeg 
of  the  French  people  had  secured  bis  oor£il 
sympathy.  His  reception  also  by  the  two  grot 
nvals  probably  had  its  influence.  In  Englandhe 
was  met  for  the  most  part  with  an  indifiereoce 
and  scant  courtesy  which  amounted  aimost  to 
insult ;  in  France  all  classes  had  combined  to 
overwhelm  him  with  attentions.  In  the  cabinet 
of  Washington  he  now  represented,  in  their 
fullest  strength  and  extent,  the  principles  of  the 
great  republican  party  of  the  country,  who  op- 
posed a  strong  flovemment  as  tending  to  mon- 
archy, advocaled  state  sovereignty  as  the  oolf 
true  republicanism,  and  espoused  the  cause  of 
France  in  oppomtaon  to  England  witb  tbe  ardor 
of  men  who  wish  their  brethren  of  other  Innds 
to  triumph  over  oppression,  as  they  bate  tri- 
umphed themselves.  The  two  parties  were  thm 
represented  by  their  extreme  l^ers,  and  as  tbe 
members  of  the  cabinet  did  not  then  setaepsnte- 
ly  as  at  present,  the  opposiDg  policies  came  into 
direct  collision.  The  schism  was  soon  complete 
nor  could  the  ponderous,  slow-moving;  impartisl 
mind  of  Washington  heal  it.  In  all  tbe  great 
measures,  Hamilton  defeated  his  rival  Tbe 
entire  system  of  finance,  inclndiog  tbe  establish 
ment  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  proposed 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  adoptedjta 

3>ite  of  the  protest  of  Jefferson,  and  of  Baadoi^ 
\Q  attorney-general,  against  its  eonstitntioojfr 
ty,  and  its  dangerous  character  in  view  ci^^ 
present  temper  of  the  eonthem  states."  li 
Feb.  1791,  Jefferson  wrote  an  able  report  opa 
the  cod  and  whale  fisheries,  reeonmendioge^ 
gresB  to  protect  those  valoable  brancbes  of  trade. 
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Later  in  the  same  year  he  -condaoted  an  im- 

S3rtant  correspondonce  with  Mr.  Hammond,  the 
ritish  minbter,  in  relation  to  alleged  violations 
of  the  treatj  of  peace  with  England.  Jefferson 
complained  of  non-compliance  with  that  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  whidi  contained  stipnktions 
against  carrying  away  negroes  or  destroying 
property,  and  provided  for  the  evacuation  by 
Great  Britain  of  all  posts  within  the  limits,  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Hammond  replied  that 
his  government  had  suspended  the  execution  of 
the  article  in  question  from  the  non-compliance 
of  the  United  States  with  her  engagements  to 
secure  the  debts  of  British  creditors,  and  arrest 
confiscations  and  prosecutions  against  British 
subjects.  Jefferson  acknowledged  the  state  of 
&cts  complained  of,  but  defended  his  govern- 
ment In  relation  to  exile  and  confiscation, 
congress,  he  declared,  had  only  stipulated  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  different  states,  which  recom- 
mendation had  been  faithfully  made ;  and  that 
the  British  infractions  had  preceded  and  occa- 
sioned the  acts  complained  of  as  obstacles  to  the 
recovery  of  the  debts,  thereby  justifying  retalia- 
tion. The  acts  had  however  been  repealed 
throughout  the  Union,  from  a  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  states  that  they  were  controlled  by 
the  treaty ;  and  the  claim  made  for  interest  on 
their  debts  by  the  creditors  would  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  le^cal  tribunals.  The  controversy 
here  ended,  Mr.  Hammond  not  having  replied 
to  Jefferson's  last  communication;  and  the  ques- 
tions were  not  reopened  for  discussion  until 
the  more  important  differences  occurred  which 
were  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  1794. — ^In  the 
spring  of  1792  Jefferson  drew  up  an  elaborate 
report  upon  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  Spain.  These  were  complicated  and  deli- 
cato.  The  Spanish  government  had  long  con- 
templated with  jealous  apprehension  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
sought  to  restrict  its  extent  in  the  south-west. 
The  points  which  now  arose  between  the  two 
governments  were  the  determination  of  our 
boundaries,  the  exclusion  of  American  citizens 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  below 
our  limits,  interference  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
the  restitution  of  fugitives  from  Justice  and  of 
property  carried  ofl^  and  the  terms  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty.  Jefferson  clearly  exhibited  the 
absurdity  of  the  Spanish  claims  to  possessions  in 
Georgia,  on  the  pretence  that  they  had  been  res- 
coed  fk-om  the  British  during  the  war,  and  showed 
that  the  boundary  must  remain  unchanged.  As 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  he  demon- 
strated that  this  was  a  right  under  the  old  trea- 
ties, and  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  The 
ocean  was  fVee  to  all  men,  and  every  river  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which  it 
passed  by  the  common  consent  of  all  political  so- 
cieties ;  and  were  the  Mississippi,  where  it  passes 
through  Florida  and  Louisiana,  the  exclusive 
right  of  Spain,  it  would  still  be  a  natural  ri^ht 
in  those  above  to  navigate  it,  though  one  which 
the  convenience  of  Spain  might  modify.  To 
shackle  it  nevertheless  with  regulations  not  ne- 


cessary for  the  peace  or  safetv  of  the  inhabitants, 
would  be  an  iijury,  and  would  entitle  the  United 
States  to  demand  redress.  Jefferson  proposed, 
as  the  basis  of  a  commercial  treaty,  to  exchange 
between  the  two  countries  the  rights  of  native 
citizens;  to  surrender  fugitives  charged  with 
murder,  but  not  with  treason  or  other  offences ; 
and  to  make  other  crimes  punishable  by  the  tribu- 
nals of  the  nation  where  the  criminal  was  found. 
As  to  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Spun  with 
the  neighboring  Indians,  it  would  under  no  cir- 
cumstances be  tolerated  by  the  American  gov- 
ernment. "K  Spain  chooses  to  consider  our 
self-defence  agunst  savage  butchery  as  a  cause 
of  war  to  her,  we  must  meet  her  also  in  war 
with  regret,  but  without  fear ;  and  we  ^all  be 
happier  to  the  last  moment  to  repair  with  her  to 
the  tribunal  of  peace  and  reason."  The  nego- 
tiations were  indefinitely  protracted,  and  it  was 
not  until  many  years  anerward  that  they  were 
even  partially  successful. — ^In  the  spring  of  1798 
arose  the  paramount  question  of  the  neutrid 
policy  and  rights  of  the  United  States,  in  view 
of  the  declaration  of  war  Just  made  by  France 
against  Holland  and  Great  Britain.  Upon  this 
question  was  put  forth  the  entire  strength  of  the 
two  great  leaaers  of  the  federal  and  republican 
parties  in  the  cabinet  The  republican  party  was 
enthusiastic  in  its  sympathy  for  France  in  the 
struggle  with  her  great  enemies,  and  a  disposi- 
tion was  immediately  shown  to  fit  out  priva- 
teers in  American  ports  to  cruise  against  Eng- 
lish vessels.  This  was  energetically  opposed  by 
the  federal  leaders,  who  were  anxious  that  no 
cause  of  hostilities  should  be  given  to  England, 
and  held  that  the  true  policy  of  America  was  to 
preserve  peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations, 
but  form  entangling  alliances  with  none.  The 
president,  who  had  Just  entered  upon  his  second 
term,  therefore  promptiy  issued  his  proclama- 
tion warning  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
agiunst  carry inff  to  the  hostile  powers  any  articles 
deemed  contraband  of  war,  or  performing  other 
acts  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a  friendly 
nation.  This  was  advised  by  Jefferson,  as  by  his 
colleagues.  He  however  advocated  the  propriety 
of  receiving  a  minister  from  the  French  republic^ 
which  was  determined  upon.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  Oitizen  Genest  as  min- 
ister, to  succeed  the  former  royal  functionary, 
who  had  been  recalled.  Genest  authorized  the 
fitting  out  and  arming  of  privateers,  and  em- 
powered the  French  consuls  throughout  the 
United  States  to  erect  courts  of  admiralty  to 
try  and  condemn  prizes  brought  into  American 
ports.  The  president  ordered  that  his  priva- 
teers should  leave  the  ports  immediately,  not- 
withstanding which  he  armed  a  prize  and  or- 
dered her  to  sail  as  a  privateer.  (See  Gbnest.) 
A  hot  and  violent  debate  took  place  in  the 
cabinet  in  Washington's  absence.  Hamilton, 
supported  by  Enox,  advocated  the  erection  of 
a  battery  to  prevent  the  vessel  from  sailing,  and 
denounced  Genest  as  an  agent  sent  to  embroil 
America  with  England,  cfefferson  opposed  the 
scheme  of  a  battery,  on  the  ground  that  the 
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ressel  would  not  sail,  and  that  the  matter  was 
too  trifling  to  caase  hostilities  with  France. 
Washington  arrived,  and  addressed  a  heated 
note  to  Jeflfersoil ;  bat  explanations  were  made. 
In  spite  of  all,  the  vessel  sailed.  Genest  then 
grew  so  clamorous  and  insolent  that  the  ques- 
tion arose  whether  he  should  not  be  ordered 
out  of  the  country.  It  was  determined,  how- 
ever, to  request  his  recall.  Jeflferson  says  that 
he  was  in  favor  of  *^  expressing  that  desire 
with  great  delicacy;"  but  that  "the  others 
were  for  peremptory  terms."  He  was  finally 
recalled,  and  tins  agitating  affair  terminated. 
It  had  aroused  to  tiie  utmost  extent  all  the 
bitterness  in  the  hearts  of  the  two  great  rivals, 
and  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet  were  stormy. 
Even  Washington  himself  was  stirred  to  the 
depths  of  his  great  soul.  The  insolence  of 
Genest  and  the  state  of  public  feeling  were 
exciting;  but  a  still  more  bitter  pill  was  the 
retention  by  Jefferson,  as  translating  clerk  in 
his  office,  of  Philip  iVeneau,  a  violent  oppo- 
nent of  the  federal  party,  and  editor  of  a  paper 
which  teemed  with  personal  attacks  on  the 
president.  Jefferson  tells  us  that  at  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  cabinet  Washington  fell  into 
one  of  his  infrequent  but  terrible  nts  of  passion, 
declaring  that  the  "rascal  Freneau"  had  sent 
him  three  of  his  papers  daily,  full  of  abuse  and 
insults;  and  that  ne  would  rather  be  in  his 
grave  than  in  his  present  situation.  The  great 
chief  was  too  proud,  however,  to  even  suggest 
the  dismissal  of  Freneau,  and,  though  "  sore  and 
warm,"  said  that  he  "  despised  their  attacks  on 
him  personally."  Jefferson  based  his  retention 
of  this  person  on  the  grounds  that  no  one  should 
be  ostracized  for  his  political  opinions,  or  for 
freedom  of  speech,  and  that  his  paper  had 
"saved  our  constitution."  It  may  nave  been 
sound  reasoning;  but  the  result  of  it  is  unfor- 
tunate for  his  memory.  Between  "  the  foremost 
man  of  all  this  world,"  and  the  violent  partisan 
of  a  day,  the  people  will  never  hesitate  upon 
whom  to  bestow  their  sympathy. — ^The  last  act 
of  Jefferson  as  secretary  of  state  was  an  elaborate 
report  on  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  with  the  measures  necessary  for  regu- 
lating and  improving  it.  In  this  famous  state 
paper  he  first  enumerates  the  articles  of  export, 
with  their  value,  and  then  states  the  various 
restrictions  imposed  upon  them,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  best  method  of  modifying  or  re- 
moving them.  The  preference  is  given  to  a 
policy  of  friendly  arrangement  with  the  nations 
as  to  which  these  restrictions  exist,  relieving 
commerce  from  its  shackles  everywhere,  instead 
of  embarrassing  it.  Against  such  nations  as  con- 
tinued the  system  of  regulations  or  prohibitions, 
the  United  States  might  enact  counter  prohibi- 
tions ;  but  it  was  earnestly  to  be  desired  that 
friendly  arrangements  might  be  consummated 
with  every  power.  This  report  gave  rise  to 
long  and  animated  discussions,  and  the  measures 
secured  the  favor  of  a  great  majority  of  the  na- 
tional legislature ;  but  a  vote  was  not  immedi- 
ately taken,  and  the  subject  was  lost  sight  ot 


— On  Dec.  81, 17^8,  Jefferson  resigned  his  place 
in  the  cabinet  His  career  in  oifice  had  com- 
menced at  an  exciting  period,  and  he  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  strong  partisan  enmity 
which  accompanied  him  afterward  throughout 
life.  But  the  country  at  large  did  full  justice 
to  his  public  services.  Judge  Marshall,  a  strong 
federalist,  but  an  impartial  historian,  says: 
"  This  gentleman  withdrew  from  political  sta- 
tion at  a  moment  when  he  stood  particularly 
high  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  His  de- 
termined opposition  to  the  financial  schema 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  and  approved  by  the  legislative 
and  executive  parts  of  the  government;  his 
ardent  and  undisguised  attachment  to  the  revo- 
lutionary party  in  France;  the  disposttions 
which  he  was  declared  to  possess  in  regard  to 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  popularity  of  his  <^iL- 
ions  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  had  devoted  to  him  that  immense  party 
whose  sentiments  v^ere  supposed  to  comport 
with  his  own  on  most  or  all  of  these  interesting 
subjects.  To  the  opposite  party  he  had  of  course 
become  particularly  unacceptable.  But  the  pub- 
lication of  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Genest 
dissipated  much  of  the  prejudice  which  bad 
been  excited  against  him.  He  had  in  that  cor- 
respondence  maintained  with  great  ability  the 
opinions  embraced  by  the  federalists  on  those 
points  of  difference  which  had  arisen  between 

the  two  republics The  hostility  of  hs 

enemies,  therefore,  was  for  a  time  considerabh 
lessened,  without  a  corresponding  diminution 
of  the  attachment  of  his  fiiends."  Jefferson  re- 
turned to  Monticello,  free  once  more  from  the 
turmoil  and  anxiety  of  public  life,  and  bent  cq 
addressing  himself  to  his  private  afiREurs.  He 
was  soon  afterward  visited  by  the  duke  de 
Liancourt,  who  wrote :  "  His  conversation  is  of 
the  most  agreeable  kind,  and  he  possesses  a  stock 
of  information  not  inferior  to  tliat  of  any  otkex 
man.  In  Europe  he  would  hold  a  distinguished 
rank  among  men  of  letters,  and  as  such  he  be 
already  appeared  there.  At  present  he  is  employ- 
ed wiUi  activity  and  perseverance  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  farms  and  buildings ;  and  he  or- 
ders, directs,  and  pursues,  in  the  minutest  detail, 
every  branch  of  business  relating  to  thenL  The 
author  of  this  sketch  found  him  in  the  mid^  of 
harvest,  from  which  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
sun  does  not  prevent  his  attendance.  ....  In 
fine,  his  superior  mind  directs  the  management 
of  his  domestic  concerns  with  the  same  abilities, 
activity,  and  regularity,  which  he  evinced  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  whidi  be  is  calcs- 
lated  to  display  in  every  situation  of  Ufc."  St 
this  time  he  was  elected  president  of  the  AiaEr- 
lean  philosophical  society,  in  whic^  he  alwxn 
took  a  deep  interest — ^In  1796  his  whole  miad 
was  again  drawn  toward  public  afixdrsL  la 
September  of  that  year  Washington  dechttd 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelecdc8^ 
and  the  two  great  parties  fixed  upon  John 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  as  their  nomioee^ 
In  Feb.  1797,  the  votes  were  opened  and  count- 
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ed  in  presence  of  both  honses ;  and  the  highest 
namber  appearing  in  favor  of  Adams,  with  the 
next  in  favor  of  Jefferson,  the  former  was  de- 
clared, in  accordance  with  law,  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  latter  vice-president 
On  March  4^  1797,  Jefferson  took  the  chair  as 
president  of  the  senate,  and  delivered  a  short 
address,  in  which  he  expressed  his  attachment 
to  the  laws,  and  his  anxions  wish  to  properly 
falfil  his  duties.  The  greater  part  of  the  next  4 
jears  was  spent  at  Monticello,  ont  Jefferson  was 
a  close  observer  of  pnblic  events,  and  largely 
participated  in  affaira,  through  his  wide  corre- 
spondence. The  reaction  of  pnblic  feeling,  re- 
salting  from  the  excesses  of  the  reign  of  terror, 
had  almost  overwhelmed  the  American  sympa- 
thizers with  France.  The  aggressions  of  the 
French  directory,  and  the  insnlting  reception  of 
our  envoys,  were  now  destined  to  still  farther 
paralyze  the  enemies  of  the  federalists.  The 
^*  war  message^'  of  Adams  in  the  spring  of  1797 
threw  the  country  into  unheard  of  agitation. 
The  general  indignation  against  France  was  so 
violent,  that  it  swept  all  opposition  before  it. 
Congress  declared  all  treaties  annulled ;  mer- 
chant vessels  were  authorized  to  resist  restraint 
or  search ;  large  sums  were  voted  for  defence ; 
and  these  active  measures  were  soon  followed 
by  others  still  more  energetic.  The  alien  and 
sedition  laws  were  passed ;  the  former  empow- 
ered the  president  to  order  out  of  the  country 
such  aliens  as  he  considered  dangerous,  on  pain 
of  heavy  penalties;  the  latter  declared  that 
printing  or  uttering  false  and  malicious  charges 
against  the  president  or  congress,  in  order  to 
defame  them,  or  excite  hatred  against  them, 
should  be  deemed  sedition,  and  be  punishable 
with  fine  and  imprisonment.  These  violent  and 
unconstitutional  measures  were  vainly  opposed 
by  the  republican  party,  who  were  completely 
silenced  by  the  genertd  turmoil.  *  The  whole 
nation  was  hot  for  war,  and  even  Washington 
issued  fVom  his  retirement,  and  again  buckled 
on  his  long  disused  sword,  to  take  his  place 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  Nothing  was  left  for 
the  republicans  but  to  make  an  issue  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws, 
and  even  this  was  impossible  in  congress. 
*'  Finding  themselves  of  no  use  there,"  they  de- 
terminea  to  resort  to  the  state  arenas ;  and  the 
result  was  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  **  resolu- 
tions of  '98."  The  former  state  was  closely  con- 
nected with  Virginia,  and  Jefferson  drafted  the 
**  Kentucky  resolutions,"  denouncing  the  obnox- 
ious laws,  and  intimating  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  states  to -proceed  to  armed  resist- 
ance. They  were  followed  in  Virginia  by  sim- 
ilar resolves,  drawn  up  by  James  Madison,  op- 
posing the  consolidation  measures  of  the  federal 
party,  and  calling  on  the  states  to  maiptain 
their  liberties  inviolate.  The  spring  of  1799 
brought  a  revulsion  in  favor  of  the  republicans. 
Adams  sent  envoys  to  France;  Washington, 
"horror-struck,"  retired  again  to  Mount  Ver- 
non ;  and  the  war  spirit  rapidly  subsided.  This 
was  the  last  appearance  of  the  great  chief  of  the 


revolution  in  public  affiiirs ;  and  a  few  months 
afterward  he  passed  away  from  the  arena  of  his 
straggles  and  his  glorv.  He  did  not  live  to  look 
upon  the  new  order  of  things,  in  which  his  oppo- 
nents, after  long  waiting,  were  to  triumph.  The 
momentary  pause  in  political  strife  which  suc- 
ceeded the  intelligence  of  his  death,  was  fol- 
lowed by  more  violent  commotions  than  before. 
The  elections  in  New  York  in  the  spring  of 
1800  were  bitterly  contested,  but  terminated  in 
a  republican  triumph  which  extended  through- 
out the  Union.  The  result  was  largely  attribu- 
table to  the  masteriy  intrigues  of  Aaron  Burr, 
who  became  the  republican  candidate  for  vice- 
president,  and  Jefferson  ibr  president  The 
federalists  supported  Adams  and  Pinckney. 
When  the  votes  were  opened,  it  was  found  that 
Jefferson  and  Burr  were  elected,  but  by  an  equal 
number  of  voices.  The  dilemma  was  serious,  as 
the  constitution  did  not  require  the  specification 
of  the  o£9ce  to  which  each  was  elected,  and  the 
decision  devolved  upon  the  house  of  represent- 
atives. Many  weeks  of  violent  struggles  on  the 
part  of  the  supporters  of  the  two  gentlemen  took 
place;  but  on  the  86th  ballot  Jefferson  was  elect- 
ed president  and  Burr  became  vice-president — 
Jefferson  took  his  seat,  March  4, 1801,  at  Wash- 
ington, to  which  the  capital  had  been  removed 
some  months  before,  and  delivered  an  inaugural 
address  which  is  unsurpassed  among  his  many 
great  state  papers.  It  summed  up  in  lucid  and 
eloquent  words  the  principles  of  republican 
government,  and  breathed  a  spirit  of  the  most 
enlarged  patriotism,  and  the  warmest  devotion 
to  the  public  good.  Jefferson  had  come  in  upon 
a  swelliuff  tide  of  popularity,  and  he  carefully 
avoided  all  acts  which  would  tend  to  diminish  it 
Few  removals  were  made,  and  these  chiefly  of 
those  who  were  appointed  by  Adams  in  the  last 
hours  of  his  administration.  A  general  amnesty 
was  granted  to  the  federalists,  and  they  seemed 
to  gradually  become  merged  in  the  masses, 
which  every  day  grew  more  **  republican."  The 
old  r<6gime  appeared  to  have  suddenly  passed 
away.  A  change  in  dress  and  manners  followed 
the  political  success  of  the  republicans.  The 
reaction  against  the  stately  dignity  and  ceremo- 
ny of  Washington's  era  was  headed  by  the  new 
president,  who  would  have  no  formal  address 
from  congress,  and  sent  in  his  message  by  a 
common  messenger.  Everywhere  the  new  phi- 
losophy of  life  was  received  with  acclamations 
which  swelled  still  higher  the  flood  of  Jeffer- 
son's popularity.  The  public  events  of  his  ad- 
ministration were  sach  as  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish  the  ovation.  In  1800  Louisiana 
had  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  France,  and  in  1802 
the  president  opened  a  private  correspondence 
with  the  French  government,  which  resulted  in 
the  succeeding  year  in  the  purchase  of  the  entire 
territory  for  the  insignificant  sum  of  $15,000,- 
000.  The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
that  measure  was  evaded,  and  so  great  was  the 
advantage  which  it  secured,  that  all  opposition 
soon  disappeared.  In  1804  Captains  Lewis  and 
Ohu'k,  under  the  auspices  of  cfefferson,  set  out 
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to  explore  the  continent  to  the  Placffic,  with  in- 
8tnictioD8  drawn  op  by  the  president's  own  hand. 
The  expedition  returned  two  jears  afterward 
with  a  mass  of  valnable  information,  which  ex- 
hibited the  skill  of  their  instmctions.  In  1808 
the  administration  enjoyed  a  portion  of  the 
credit  secured  for  Commodore  Preble  by  his 
prompt  Tindication  of  American  rights  in  the 
Mediterranean  agfunst  the  emperor  of  Morocco. 
The  Tripolitans  also  were  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace ;  and  the  people  of  America  were  thrilled 
by  the  daring  and  glorious  exploit  of  Stephen 
Decatur,  who  in  a  small  schooner  entered  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli,  and  burned  the  Philadelphia 
frigate,  under  the  gnfis  of  the  enemy,  returning 
withoat  the  loss  of  a  man.  The  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  the  naval  victories,  and  the  general 
prosperity  throughout  the  nation,  greatly  in- 
creased the  popularity  of  the  administration; 
and  Jefferson  was  reelected,  with  George  Clin- 
ton of  New  York  for  vice-president,  for  the 
term  commencing  March  4, 1805,  by  a  mfyority 
of  148  out  of  176  votes.  In  1806  he  was  called 
upon  to  arrest  for  treason  the  predecessor  of 
Clinton  in  the  chair  of  vice-president.  Aaron 
Burr  had  in  1804  slain  Alexander  Hamilton 
in  a  duel,  and,  finding  himself  thereafter  the 
mark  of  general  odium,  had  striven  to  retrieve 
his  desperate  fortunes  by  a  scheme  of  equal 
extent  and  audacity.  This  was  to  raise  a  large 
force  in  the  western  and  south- w^tem  states, 
and  either  separate  those  states  from  the  Union, 
forming  another  confederacy,  of  which  he 
should  be  president,  or  carry  his  expedition 
thence  aeainst  Mexico.  Which  of  these  projects 
he  had  definitely  determined  upon  is  not  accu- 
ratelv  known.  He  proceeded  to  make  levies 
on  the  Ohio,  and  throughout  the  West;  but 
the  expedition  was  frustrated  by  the  president's 
proclamation,  and  the  arrest  of  its  author.  He 
was  brought  to  Richmond,  where  an  indict- 
ment was  found  against  him  for  treason.  But 
Judge  Marshall,  who  presided,  did  not  regard 
the  evidence  as  sufficient  for  his  commitment 
on  this  charge,  and  he  was  put  upon  his  trial 
for  a  high  misdemeanor,  in  setting  on  foot 
within  the  territories  of  the  United  States  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  a  friendly  power.  The  former  position 
of  the  accused,  and  his  prominence  before  the 
country,  rendered  the  trial  one  of  deep  interest. 
It  soon  took  a  political  complexion,  and  the  op- 
ponents of  the  administration  bitterly  inveighed 
against  the  anxiety  displayed  by  the  president 
to  procure  a  conviction.  Such  a  desire  was 
undoubtedly  displayed;  but  Burr  was  dis- 
charged for  want  of  legal  evidence  establishing 
his  guilt.  At  the  same  time  occurred  an  event 
which  powerfully  aroused  the  indignation  of 
the  country.  R>r  many  years  the  American 
ships  had  profited  by  the  general  destruction 
of  commerce  attending  the  wars  of  Europe, 
and  as  neutrals  had  entered  every  port.  In 
1806,  however,  England  issued  her  orders  in 
council  blockading  the  ports  of  France  and  her 
allies ;  and  these  were  followed  by  Napoleon's 


Berlhi  decree  closing  the  harbors  of  EngUnd. 
The  crowning  grievance  was  the  "right  of 
search"  asserted  by  Great  Britain,  under  color 
of  which  American  vessels  were  boarded,  and 
her  sailors  impressed  as  snbjects  of  the  king. 
This  cruel  wrong  had  been  persistency  opposed, 
but  the  daim  never  relinquished.  An  event 
now  occurred  which  brought  things  to  anisene. 
In  June,  1807,  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake, 
which  had  Just  set  sail  for  the  Mediterranean, 
was  stopped  by  the  Leopard,  a  British  ship  of 
war,  and,  on  her  commander^s  refasal  to  submit 
to  a  search,  was  fired  upon  and  forced  to  sor* 
render  four  of  her  crew.  She  had  no  means  of 
resisting  this  demand,  and  returned  immediatelj 
to  Hampton  Roads.  •  The  country  was  in  a  flame 
at  the  intelligence,  and  the  president  issnedLis 
proclamation,  interdicting  the  entrance  of  Brit- 
ish armed  vessels  into  the  ports  or  waters  of 
the  United  States.  The  outrage  was  dtsavoved 
by  the  English  government,  and  two  of  the  men 
sent  back  to  America ;  but  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil against  neutrals  were  continued  in  fulllbree, 
and  a  new  decree  of  the  French  emperor  fol- 
lowed. In  consequence  of  this  hostile  policy 
congress  in  December  passed  an  act  laying  in 
embareo  upon  American  vessels,  which  wen 
forbidden  to  leave  any  port  of  the  United  States. 
This  law  was  violently  opposed  by  the  fedenl 
party,  who  denounced  it  as  an  unnecessary  and 
ruinous  measure.  It  was,  however,  regarded 
as  wise  and  judicious  by  Napoleon;  and  the 
American  minister  in  England  wrote  that  its 
repeal  would  be  *'  fatal  to  us."  It  was  declard 
by  the  friends  of  the  president  to  be  intended 
as  only  temporary ;  and  in  Feb.  1809,  congress 
repealed  it  from  and  after  ^e  4th  of  the  ensu- 
ing March,  substituting  an  act  of  non-inter- 
course with  France  and  England. — ^At  this  point 
in  the  history,  of  the  country,  Jefferson  retired 
from  office,  and  terminated  his  political  career. 
He  had  taken  leave  of  congress  in  his  last  mes- 
sage, which  thanked  them  and  the  citizens  at 
large  for  their  long  confidence ;  asserted  ^e 
purity  of  his  motives  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs ;  and  declared  his  conviction  that 
Heaven  had  in  store  "for  our  beloved  country 
long  ages  to  come  of  prosperity  and  happiness.'* 
Two  days  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  the  duke  de  Kcmonrs: 
**  Within  a  few  days,  I  retire  to  my  family,  my 
books,  and  farms ;  and  having  gained  the  har- 
bor myself,  I  shall  look  on  my  friends  still  bsf- 
feting  the  storm  with  anxiety  indeed,  bat  not 
with  envy.  Never  did  a  prisoner  released  firoia 
his  chains  feel  such  relief  as  I  shall  in  shaking 
off  the  shackles  of  power."  Addresses  were 
passed  in  numerous  places,  bearing  high  testi- 
mony to  the  character  of  his  public  e^rvifa. 
That  4rom  the  general  assembly  of  Virpi^ 
was  warm  and  eloquent,  and  must  have  stinw 
his  pulses.  He  was  present  at  the  inanguratiott 
of  Madison,  his  successor,  and  then  retnrorfto 
Monticello  in  his  native  county,  whose  inhabit- 
ants received  him  with  a  congratulatory  addreft 
He  remained  in  retirement  ever  afterward,  em- 
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ploying  his  time  in  the  performance  of  his  vari- 
ons  duties  as  the  head  of  a  large  establishment 
la  1817  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  measures 
then  set  on  foot  to  establish  the  "  central  col- 
lege^* near  Gharlottesyille,  now  th^  nniversity 
of  Virginia.  In  1819  he  superintended  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
chosen  rector.  The  leading  part  which  he  took 
in  founding  this  great  institution  was  a  subject 
of  peculiar  pride  with  him,  and  he  directed 
"  Father  of  the  university  of  Virginia"  to  be 
inscribed  upon  his  tombstone.  In  the  spring 
of  1826,  his  fortunes  having  become  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  generous  scale  of  his  ex- 
penditures and  the  profbse  hospitality  at  Monti- 
cello,  he  was  empowered  by  tne  legislature  to 
dispose  of  his  estates  by  lottery,  with  a  view  to 
the  discharge  of  his  liabilities.  But  the  project 
was  suspended,  and  then  abandoned.  His  health 
had  long  been  failing,  and  in  June  he  rapidly 
declined.  As  midnight  approached  on  July  8, 
he  was  evidently  dying,  but  retained  his  mem- 
ory, and  muttered :  '*  This  is  the  4th  of  July." 
He  lived  until  past  noon  on  the  succeeding  day, 
July  4,  1826,  when  he  expired — a  few  hours 
before  John  Adams,  whose  dying  words  were : 
'* Thomas  Jefferson  still  survives!"  On  the 
same  day  and  nearly  at  the  same  hour,  just  half 
a  century  before,  these  two  great  men  had  at- 
tached their  signatures  to  uie  declaration  of 
independence;  and  the  singular  fact  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  country. — ^The  character 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  a  man  and  statesman, 
is  easily  deduced  from  the  events  attending 
his  career.  He  was  an  original  thinker  in  ev- 
ery department  of  human  concern,  and  essen- 
tially a  reformer.  In  this  will  be  found  the 
explanation  of  his  life.  He  had  no  respect  for 
claims  of  right  founded  only  upon  prescription, 
and  attach^  no  decisive  weight  to  authority. 
In  the  old  house  of  burgesses  he  opposed  parlia- 
ment upon  abstract  grounds  whicn  were  dearly 
defined,  and  which  became  the  bases  of  the 
subsequent  struggle,  inaugurated  by  the  formal 
exposition  of  the  same  principles  in  the  declara- 
tion of  independence.  In  the  general  assembly, 
under  the  commonwealth,  he  attacked  the  time- 
honored  system  of  aristocratic  and  religious  in- 
tolerance, as  in  open  conflict  with  natural  right^ 
and  for  that  reason  wrongful,  however  fully 
acquiesced  in  and  respected  by  preceding  gen- 
erations. This  want  of  reverence  for  king,  par- 
liament, nobility,  and  aristocracy,  accompanied 
him  to  the  cabinet,  and  dictated  his  opposition 
to  England.  He  carried  the  rule  of  subjecting 
every  thing  to  the  test  of  abstract  reason  into 
matters  of  religion.  Discarding  faith  as  un* 
philosophical,  he  became  an  infidel — thus  pre- 
enting  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  man  of 
p  >werful  mind  and  amiable  disposition,  deeply 
venerating  the  moral  character  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  but  refusing  belief  in  his  divine  mis- 
sion. In  politics,  Jefferson,  from  native  bent  of 
intellect,  was  an  opponent  of  strong  government, 
and  always  maintamed  that  the  world  was  gov- 
erned too  much.    He  was  in  &vor  of  the  firee 


development  and  exercise  of  human  power,  so 
far  as  was  consistent  with  the  good  oraer  of  so- 
ciety, and  a  jealous  advocate  of  individualism. 
This  fact  colored  and  shaped  his  whole  political 
theory.  The  strength  of  his  convictions  is  ob- 
vious in  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  he 
made  in  Virginia  law.  His  aim  was  to  over- 
throw the  old  domination  of  the  ruling  classes, 
and  raise  the  people.  He  carried  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  the  study  of  the  federal  compact.  Once 
convinced  that  the  state  rights  doctrine  of  re- 
striction was  the  true  theory  of  the  government, 
he  fought  for  it  with  persistent  energy.  Thus 
commenced,  on  the  threshold  of  his  entrance  into 
the  cabinet,  the  long  struggle  against  Hamilton, 
the  federal  champion.  The  first  measure  of  that 
great  leader,  the  funding  law,  had  passed ;  and  it 
was  followed  by  the  assumption  of  state  debts, 
and  by  the  U.  S.  bank,  in  spite  of  Jefferson^s 
protest  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  meas- 
ure. He  did  not  waver,  however,  and  he  was 
rewarded.  The  republican  party,  long  suffer- 
ing a  series  of  defeats,  never  found  its  leader 
wanting,  and  ffrew  finally  into  that  great  fiood 
in  1801,  which  bore  Jefferson  triumphantly 
into  the  presidency.  In  this  passionate  strug^ 
gle  he  was  often  blinded  and  carried  away  by 
the  mere  force  of  his  own  convictions.  His 
devotion  to  state  rights  was  so  ardent  that 
it  led  him  to  resard  Shays^s  insurrection  as  a 
mere  trifle,  which  the  government  made  itself 
ridiculous  by  opposing.  In  the  same  mannei;| 
he  had  written :  <*  The  late  rebellion  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  given  more  alarm  than  I  think  it 
should  have  done.  Oalculate  that  one  rebellion 
in  13  states,  in  the  course  of  11  years,  is  but 
one  for  each  state,  in  a  century  and  a  half.  No 
country  should  be  so  long  without  one."  He 
could  never  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  Hamilton 
wished  to  create  a  monarchy  in  America.  The 
party  which  supported  the  federal  construction 
was  ^*  aristocratic  and  monarchical,"  desirous 
to  *'draw  over  us  the  substance,  as  they  have 
already  drawn  the  forms,  of  the  British  govern- 
ment." Such  was  Jefferson  as  a  statesman  and 
leader  of  a  party  under  the  old  regime,  which 
was  ruled  by  his  enemies.  Under  the  new  or- 
der of  things,  with  his  own  party  in  power,  the 
case  was  altered.  The  force  of  his  opinions  of 
the  rights  of  individuals  suffered  a  marked  dimi- 
nution when  Aaron  Burr  openly  bearded  his 
authority.  He  threw  the  weisht  of  his  great 
office  against  Burr,  and  advised  that  one  of  his 
counseL  Lather  Martin,  should  be  indicted  as  an 
accomplice,  in  order  to  "  put  down  this  impu- 
dent and  unprincipled  federal  bulldog."  In  the 
same  manner,  his  state  rights  doctrines  became 
modified.  Once  holding  the  reins  of  supreme 
authority,  he  found  the  difficulty  attending  an 
administration  of  the  government  upon  the  ab- 
stract theories  which  he  had  so  long  advocated. 
The  executive  authority  had  to  be  stretched  un- 
til it  cracked,  to  cover  the  purchase  of  Louisiana; 
and  he  became  convinced  on  other  occasions  that 
the  federal  government,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, must  ^show  its  teeth."    This  change  of 
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groond  might  be  farther  establishecl  by  inDnmer- 
able  events  of  the  president's  career ;  bat  this 
is  unnecessary.  It  would  only  prove  what  has 
never  been  doubted,  that  Jefferson  was  a  strong 
partisan,  as  well  as  a  conscientious  administrator 
of  public  affairs. — ^A  few  additional  points  of  his 
character  still  remain  to  be  noticed.  In  social 
life  he  faithfully  carried  out  his  democratic 
principles.  Born  in  a  class  which  then  enjoy- 
ed a  prestige  and  authority  resembling  that  of 
the  higher  castes  of  India,  he  discarded  every 
advantage  which  his  birthright  gave  him,  and 
mingled  familiarly  with  the  common  people,  as 
their  equal  and  no  more.  His  enemies  charged 
him,  in  this,  with  courting  popular  favor  and 
applause ;  but  the  accusation  is  not  wholly  sus- 
tained. .  He  was  naturally  a  democrat,  and  held 
as  a  radical  doctrine  of  his  philosophy  the  prin- 
ciple that  one  man  is  no  better  tuan  another. 
He  was  thus  easily  approached,  and  the  natural 
bimhomie  and  amiability  of  his  character  ren- 
dered his  society  delightful  to  all  classes,  how- 
ever humble.  This  trait  made  him  distasteful 
to  John  Randolph  and  other  lovers  of  the  old 
aristocratic  system,  and  they  declared  that  his 
"  levelling  doctrines"  would  result  in  the  mar- 
riage of  &e  daughters  of  gentlemen  to  *^  over- 
seers," then  the  coarsest  class.  But  the  people 
at  large  hailed  his  principles  as  the  true  rule  of 
life,  and  the  triumph  of  just  reasoning.  His 
dislike  of  all  the  trappings  of  authority  was  ex- 
cessive. Whatever  even  recoiled  the  old  system 
of  prescription  and  prestige  assumed  a  porten- 
tous and  disproportioned  importance  in  his  eyes. 
Not  content  with  eradicating  all  traces  of  past 
authority  and  influence,  1ft  inaugurated  a  crusade 
against  the  old  forms  and  ceremonies  which  had 
accompanied  it.  Washington  had  held  levees, 
and  awaited  the  two  houses,  standing  calm  and 
stately,  in  full  dress,  to  receive  them.  Jefferson 
abolished  the  practice,  and  sent  his  first  message 
by  an  unofficial  hand  to  avoid  the  address  which 
was  customary.  A  committee  had  been  usually 
appointed  to  inform  the  president  of  his  elec- 
tion ;  but  Jefferson  declared  it  was  more  in  con- 
sonance with  the  simplicity  of  republican  insti- 
tutions to  communicate  the  intelligence  through 
the  common  post  office.  To  all  titles  of  honor 
he  was  strongly  opposed.  "  Excellency,"  "  Hon- 
orable," and  even  "Mr.,"  were  distasteful  to 
him.  He  could  wish,  he  declared,  that  the  last, 
too,  might  disappear.  It  was  always  "  Thomas 
Jefferson,"  or  "  T.  J.,"  not  "  Mr.  Jefferson,"  who 
presented  his  respects  to  ^^  the  president,"  not 
**  your  excellency."  These  apparent  trifles  were 
in  reality  strong  indications  of  the  character 
of  the  man,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  his 
popularity  with  the  people.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  epitome  and  incarnation  of  democracy,  as 
opposed  to  the  old  world  of  aristocracy.  In  the 
plain  good-humored  man,  whom  all  might  ap- 
proach, clad  in  every-day  garments,  and  scarce- 
ly distinguishable  from  an  honest  yeoman,  the 
masses  discovered  a  delightful  contrast  to  the 
powdered  and  stately  "nabobs"  of  the  past. 
Such  were  the  social  traits  which  endeared  Jef- 


ferson to  the  people.  They  were  supported  by 
consummate  partisan  ability.  He  never  made 
a  formal  public  speech,  but  his  adroitnesB  in 
politics  was  unsurpassed  and  h's  manag^eDt 
of  persons  and  events  for  the  acoomplishmeDt 
of  the  ends  which  he  aimed  at  was  masteiij. 
The  objects  which  he  had  in  view  were  inalaige 
measure  attained  by  his  elaborate  oorregpond- 
ence.  Few  human  beings  have  written  more 
letters  during  their  lives.  Konticello  beesme  the 
centre  as  it  were  of  a  vast  system  of  polidcal 
nerves,  extending  their  ramifications  throogboot 
the  nation.  In  his  retirement  Jefferson  was  thos 
as  powerful  as  in  office.  His  hand  was  often  felt 
as  decisively,  and  his  opinions,  instilled  ioto 
active  minds  holding  high  positions,  became  not 
seldom  the  ruling  influences  in  public  affairs. 
The  great  system  of  opinions  which  be  earlj 
embraced,  and  mainly  afterward  dang  to,  has 
been  sufficiently  noticed.  On  the  question  of  slaT- 
ery,  which  arose  two  or  three  times  during  his 
career,  his  views  are  well  known,  fie  regayrded 
the  institution  as  a  moral  and  political  evil:  as 
a  moral  evil,  because  it  was  repugnant  to  his 
cherished  convictions  of  the  eoual  ri^bta  of  mao; 
and  as  a  political  evil,  from  the  assistance  it  af- 
forded to  the  old  feudal  system  of  aristocracy, 
which  he  opposed,  and  would  have  struck  almoat 
mortally  in  abolishing  the  institution.  In  thai 
opposing  it  he  did  not  advocate  a  change  in  the 
agricultural  character  of  the  South.  Qe  wrote 
that  the  people  would  "  remain  virtuous  as  long 
as  agriculture  is  our  principtd  object,  which  vOl 
be  the  case  while  there  remain  vacant  lands  in 
America.  When  we  get  piled  upon  one  another 
in  large  cities,  as  in  Europe,  we  shall  beoome 
corrupt  as  in  Europe,  ana  go  to  eating  m 
another  as  they  do  there.'^— It  only  remains  to 
speak  briefly  of  Jefferson  in  his  character  of  a 
country  gentleman.  As  such  he  appears  to  t«j 
great  advantage.  He  was  a  tender  husbetd 
and  father,  a  mild  master,  a  warm  fnend,  and 
a  delightful  host  His  knowledge  of  life,  ex- 
tensive travels,  and  long  familiarity  with  great 
events  and  distinguished  men,  rendered  hia  con- 
versation highly  attractive  to  naere  social  risit- 
ors.  His  scientific  acquisitions,  and  the  deep 
interest  which  he  took  in  all  branches  of  oata- 
ral  history,  made  his  society  equally  agreeable 
to  men  of  learning.  Many  such  visited  bio, 
and  were«  impressed  as  deeply  by  his  general 
knowledge,  as  they  were  charmed  by  the  cm- 
tesy  of  his  demeanor.  De  Ghastellux,De  liao- 
court,  and  other  noblemen  and  foreigners  of 
distinction,  came  away  from  Montioello  with  an 
enthusiastic  opinion  of  their  host,  andinfonned 
all  Europe  that  the  country  gentleman  of  Vir- 
ginia was  the  most  accomplished  man  of  bb 
epoch.  In  entertuning  this  diverse  sodetj,  in 
reading,  writing,  riding,  and  attending  to  hs 
farms,  passed  the  intervals  of  his  abeenee  from 
public  affairs,  and  the  long  period  of  retirem«^ 
which  extended  from  the  termination  of  his 
presidency  to  his  death.  His  career  had  beaa 
agitated,  but  splendid,  and  in  the  main  hmj: 
He  had  bitter  enemies,  bat  doubtless  persoad^ 
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bitnself  that  soeh  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  great  part  which  he  had  played  during  a 
period  of  violent  party  conflict.  He  had  thou- 
sands of  devoted  and  admiring  friends,  and  theiie 
consoled  him  for  the  enmitv  of  others.  In  the 
enjoyment  of  the  immense  fame  attaching  to  his 
name  as  the  writer  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  regarded  by  the  people  as  the 
founder  of  the  conquering  theory  of  democracy, 
he  thus  passed  the  long  years  of  his  aetirement^ 
and  finally  expired,  with  a  sort  of  poetic  jus- 
tice, on  the  SOth  anniversary  of  the  act  which 
constituted  his  chief  glory,  near  the  spot  where 
he  had  drawn  his  first  breath,  and  surrounded 
by  a  family  and  friends  equally  loving  and  ad- 
miring him. — The  latest  and  most  complete 
biography  of  Jefferson  is  by  Henry  S.  Randall, 
LL.D.  (8  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1858).  His 
*' Memoirs,  Correspondence,  and  Private  Pa% 

Sers"  were  published  by  his  grandson,  Thomas 
efferson  Randolph  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Charlottes- 
ville, Vs.,  1829 ;  reprinted  in  London,  Boston, 
and  New  York).  Biographies  of  him  have  also 
been  written  by  George  Tncker  (2  vols.  8vo., 
Philadelphia,  1837),  B.  L.  Rayner  (12mo.,  Bos- 
ton, 1884),  and  W.  Linn  (12mo.,  Ithaca,  1884). 
His  manuscripts  were  purchased  by  congress 
in  1848,  and  published  under  the  title,  ^The 
Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson ;  being  his  Auto- 
biography, Correspondence,  Reports,  Messages, 
Addresses,  and  other  Writings,  Official  and  Pri- 
vate," &o.  (9  vols.  8vo.,  Washington,  1858-'6), 
edited  by  H.  A.  Washington.  Many  editions  of 
his  "Notes  on  Virmnia"  havei^en  printed,  the 
last  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  in  1858,  from  the  author's 
annotated  copy.  His  "  Manual  of  Parliamentai^ 
Practice"  is  still  in  use  by  congress  and  Amen- 
can  legislative  bodies  generally. 

JEFFERSON  CITY,  the  capital  of  Missouri 
and  seat  of  justice  of  Cole  co.,  situated  on  the 
S.  or  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  148  m. 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  and 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Cedar  creek,  and  125  m. 
W.  from  St.  Louis,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  Pacific  railroad;  pop.  in  1850,  about 
1,600;  in  1856,  1,924;  in  1869,8,600.  It  is 
built  on  elevated  and  uneven  ffround,  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  beantiral  scenery  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  river.  The  principal  pnblio 
edifices  are  the  state  house,  a  handsome  build- 
ing of  stone,  the  governor's  residence,  the  state 
penitentiary,  several  hotels,  and  churches  of 
various  denominations.  The  city  has  a  bank, 
beside  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, 2  weekly  newspapers,  fiour  mills,  and 
manufactories  of  wooden  and  iron  ware,  car- 
riages, furniture,  Ac.  A  great  impetus  has  been 
given  to  its  trade  bv  the  construction  of  the 
Pacific  railroad,  which  will  extend  when  finish- 
ed from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City.  It  is  now 
(Jan.  1860)  in  running  order  fW>m  the  former 
place  to  A  point  48  m.  W.  from  Jefferson  City. 
JEFFERSONIA  (Barton),  a  ^mal  plant  of 
the  natural  order  herberidacemy  oocurrku^  in  rich 
woods  from  western  New  York  to  '^soonsin 
and  southward)  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jef-' 
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ferson.  The  leaves,  which  are  only  two  and 
bipartite,  rise  immediately  from  a  horizontal 
rootstock  borne  upcm  long  petioles,  and  enfolding 
a  handsome  white  flower  an  inch  in  diameter, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  blood  root,  and  iqipearing 
in  April  and  May.  The  caiy  cine  leaves  are  either 
8  or  5,  the  petals  often  amounting  to  9  in  num- 
ber. Some  variations  in  the  forms  of  the  leaves 
have  been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to 
establish  two  distinct  varieties;  in  one  the  leaf« 
lets  are  nearly  entire,  or  at  least  only  obscurely 
sinuate;  in  the  other,  the  leaflets  are  incisely 
from  5  to  7  lobed.  The  common  name  of  the 
plant  is  twin-leaf,  and  in  some  places  rheuma- 
tism root.  The  root  is  said  to  be  stimulant,  dia* 
phoretio,  and  antispasmodic.  It  is  sometimes 
employed  as  a  remedy  in  chronic  rhepmatism. 

JEFFERSON  VILLE,  a  city  of  Clark  co.,  Ind., 
sitnated  at  the  head  of  the  falls  on  the  Ohio 
river,  nearly  opposite  Louisville,  4Ky.,  and  40 
m.  below  Madison ;  pop.  in  1869,  8,600.  It  is 
built  on  high  ground  on  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Steuben,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  river  and  of  Louisville.  The  streets  are 
wide,  well  paved,  and  laid  oufr  at  right  angles 
with  one  another.  The  Jeffersonville  and  In- 
dianapolis railroad  has  its  S.  terminus  here. 
The  Ohio  is  1  m.  wide  in  this  part  of  its  course, 
and  in  a  distance  of  2  m.  has  a  fall  of  22  feet, 
which  affords  unrivalled  motive  power.  Little 
use  has  been  made  of  this  advantage,  however, 
until  within  the  last  8  or  4  years.  The  depth 
of  water  is  sufficient  at  all  seasons  for  craft  of 
large  size,  and  steamboat  building  is  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry.  The  dty  has  2  manu- 
factories of  agricultural  implements,  1  of  car- 
riages, 1  of  steam  engines,  2  steam  saw  mills,  a 
large  flouring  mill,  an  iron  foundery  and  machine 
shop,  a  braes  foundery,  2  weekly  newspapers, 
and  a  working  men's  library.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  state  prison,  with  an  average  number  of  275 
prisoners.  During  the  year  1857  the  excess  of 
the  receipts  of  this  institution  over  its  expendi- 
tures was  $4,B19.88. 

JEFFREY,  Fbanois,  a  Scottish  judge,  critic, 
and  essayist,  born  in  Edinburgh;  Oct.  28,1778, 
died  in  Craigcrook,  Jan.  26, 1850.  The  eldest 
son  of  a  depute  clerk  in  the  court  of  session,  he 
was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh 
(l781-'7),  the  university  of  Glasgow  (1787-'9), 
and  Queen's  college,  Oxford  (l791-'2).  He  was 
remembered  by  his  associates  ^t  the  high  school 
as  a  little,  clever,  anxious,  dark,  and  vigorous 
boy,  always  near  the  top  of  the  class,  and  never 
losing  a  place  without  shedding  tears.  At  Glas- 
gow tfe  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the 
most  acute  and  fluent  speakers  in  the  debating 
society,  and  formed  the  habit  of  systematically 
accompanying  all  his  studies  by  collateral  com- 
position. There  remain  81  manuscript  essays 
on  literary  and  philosophical  subjects  which  he 
wrote  in  the  interval  that  he  passed  in  Edin- 
burgh before  going  to  Oxford.  He  took  little 
pleasure  in  his  brief  residence  at  Oxford,  declar- 
mg  in  his  letters  that  there  is  nothing  "  so  mel- 
ancholy as  a  company  of  yonng  men  without 
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any  feeling,  livaoi^,  ortMsdon,**  and  that,  "ex- 
cept praying  and  drinking,  he  saw  nothing  else 
poasible  to  aoqnire  in  this  place.**  He  passed 
one  session  there,  solitary  and  dispirited,  and 
then  returned  to  nis  friends  at  Edinburgh,  and 
h^gan  to  prepare  for  the  Scotch  bar.  He  at- 
tended the  law  classes  at  the  nniyersity,  was  at 
the  same  time  busy  with  literature  and  poetry, 
and  was  admitted,  Dec.  11, 1792,  into  the  spec- 
dative  society,  the  distinguished  names  con- 
nected with  which  have  made  it  historical,  and 
in  which  for  nearly  10  years  he  trained  his 

Sowers  of  speaking  and  writing,  having  among 
is  competitors  WsJter  Scott^rd  Henry  Petty 
(marquis  of  Lansdowne),  Henry  Brougham, 
Francis  Homer,  John  A.  Murray,  James  Mon- 
criefE)  and  Henry  Oockbum.  It  was  affirmed 
that  neither  he,  Horner,  nor  Brougham  ever 
spoke  better  than  ih  the  Tuesday  evening  de- 
bates of  this  iociety.  He  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice at  the  bar,  Dec.  16,  .1794,  but  suffered 
under  the  disadvantages  of  being  as  devoted 
to  literature  as  to  law,  and  of  having  proclaimed 
himself  a  whig  in  politics,  while  the  effect  of 
the  revolutionary  excesses  of  France  not  only 
debarred  Scottish  whigs  fh)m  hope  of  prefer- 
ment, but  almost  placed  them  under  a  social 
ban.  The  party  included  but  few  eminent  and 
powerful  men,  but  its  strength  was  gradually 
increased  by  the  accession  of  young  lawyers  of 
remarkable  ability,  who  amid  the  prevalent  dis- 
cussion of  principles  boldly  staked  their  fortunes 
on  the  liberal  side.  Of  these  Jeffrey  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  speculative  society,  but 
made  so  little  progress  at  the  bar  that  in  1801 
his  professional  income  had  amounted  in  no  one 
year  to  £100.  In  that  year  he  married,  with 
^<  all  the  recommendations  of  poverty,*'  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  a  third  story  in  Buc* 
deugh  ^lace.  There  several  of  his  youiur  whig 
associates,  prominent  among  whom  were  Sydney 
Smith,  Brougham,  and  Homer,  were  wont  to 
visit  him,  and  it  was  at  these  social  meetings 
that  the  ^*  Edinburgh  Review,*'  which  first  open- 
ed a  career  to  him,  was  suggested  and  planned. 
From*  the  beginning  he  seems  to  have  been 
their  principal  reliance,  since  he  had  not  only 
engaged  more  largely  than  the  others  in  critical 
studies,  but  had  already  had  severid  papers  pub- 
lished in  existing  periodicals;  and  after  the  first 
8  numbers^of  the  review  he  became  its  ofiicial 
editor.  The  first  number  appeared  Oct  10, 
1802,  containing  beside  others  7  articles  by 
Sydney  Smith,  4  by  Homer,  4  by  Brougham, 
and  6  by  Jeffrey.  The  learning,  talent,  spirit, 
and  eloquence  which  marked  it  caused  it  to  be 
hailed  at  once  by  the  liberal  party  as  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  day,  and  by  thoughtful  men,  in- 
different to  party,  as  an  organ  of  the  highest 
order  for  the  able  and  fearless  discussion  of 
every  matter  worthy  of  inquiry.  One  portion 
of  the  public  charged  it  with  scandalous  sever- 
ity ;  others  expre^ed  their  pleasure  at  seeins 
the  laws  of  the  republic  of  letters  enforced 
with  unaccustomed  n^or.  A  first  and  a  second 
impression  of  750  copies  were  rapidly  exhaust- 


ed; at  the  issue  of  the  8d  number  the  reg- 
ular sale  was  2,500  copies,  and  in  1813  it  ex- 
ceeded 12,000.  JefErey  continued  to  edit  it  for 
26  years,  during  whidi  period  he  was  its  most 
popular  and  effective  contributor;  and  he  irrote 
for  it  at  long  intervals  till  near  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  whole  number  of  his  contributions 
is  200,  of  which  79  were  selected  for  republica- 
tion (4  vols.,  London,  1843;  3d  ed^  1  toL, 
1853).  In  the  larger  part  of  them  he  appears  as 
literary  critic,  but  several  are  devoted  to  meta- 
physics and  to  politics.  It  was  his  aim,  as  be 
said,  "  to  impress  his  readers  with  a  sense  of 
the  close  connection  between  sound  intellectiul 
attainments  and  the  higher  elements  of  doty 
and  enjoyment,  and  of  the  just  and  ultimate 
subordination  of  the  latter  to  the  former  f  and 
the  thoroughness  and  ability  with  which  he 
Analyzed  literary  productions,  pointed  out  their 
beauties,  and  chastised  their  defects,  was  mapre- 
cedented  in  periodicals.  Flushed  with  snocea, 
it  was  quite  as  mnch  his  object  to  be  startlug 
as  to  be  just,  and  his  judgments  on  many  coo- 
temporarr  poets  have  been  reversed  bj  timei 
His  attack  on  the  **  Odes  and  Epistles"  of  Hoore 
(1806)  led  to  a  duel  with  that  poet,  which  was 
interrupted  by  the  police,  and  the  parties  after- 
ward confessed  that  they  took  a  lancy  to  eadi 
other  fh>m  the  first  moment  of  their  roeetrngoa 
the  field.  Against  Wordsworth,  Sonthej,  and 
Coleridge  he  waged  a  long  war,  with  a  severity 
which  he  subseauently  admitted  to  be  unjosti- 
fiable,  acknowleaging  in  a  note  to  his  eoUeet- 
ed  essays  that  the  poets  had  triumphed  over 
the  critic.  He  was  perpetnally  attacked  in  turn 
in  ^'Bhiokwood's  Magazine,''  with  the  priod- 
pal  writers  for  which  he  was  on  friendly  ten» 
Bouthey  pronounced  him  ^'a  bad  polit]ciaQ,a 
worse  moralist,'  and  a  critic,  in  matters  of  ta^ 
equally  incompetent  and  nnjnst ;"  and  Words- 
worth classed  him  with  Robe^ierre  and  Booi' 
parte  as  the  three  most  formidable  enemia 
of  mankind  that  had  appeared  inhi8rem6i&- 
brance.  Tet  even  in  his  harshest  critiqiieg  it 
was  his  custom  to  select  the  finest  passage  for 
quotation.  A  review  of  Alison's  **  Essays  oa 
Taste"  (1811)  was  the  basis  of  the  artide  oq 
beauty  which  he  ftimished  in  1824  to  the  "Ed- 
cyclopssdia  Britannica."  In  1813,  after  bdog  i 
widower  8  years^e  visited  New  York  to  many 
Miss  Charlotte  Wilkes  of  that  city,  a  jnnd- 
niece  of  the  celebrated  politician  John  Wilkes. 
In  1816  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Oaigcrook, 
two  miles  firom  Edmburgh,  where  he  pawed  Iiis 
Bummers  until  the  year  of  his  death.  There  be 
hospitably  entertained  his  numerous  political 
and  professional  friends,  and  Lord  Cockbnni 
affirms  that  "  no  unofficial  house  in  Scotland 
has  had  a  greater  influence  on  literary  and  po- 
litical opinion."  His  expressive  and  yambk 
features,  which  made  it  almost  imposable  for 
an  artist  to  paint  his  portarait,  his  courtesj  m 
love  of  childr««^  and  his  shrill  voice,  impressTe 
even  when  scarcely  raised  above  a  whisper,  vs^ 
among  its  attractions.  His  reputation  at  the  ter 
tncretued  with  his  success  aa  a  reviewer.  He 
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rose  to  the  highest  eminence  as  a  pleader,  Mros 
elected  in  1821  lord  rector  of  the  nniversity  of 
Glasgow,  and  in  1829  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
advocates,  was  appointed  lord  advocate  in  1880, 
entered  the  house  of  commons  in  1831,  and  was 
elevated  to  the  Scottish  bench  in  1884.  He  took 

Sart  in  the  reform  debates  in  parliament,  but 
id  not  maintain  in  that  arena  the  reputation 
for  eloquence  which  he  eigojed  at  the  oar.  As 
a  judge  he  was  a  model  of  courtesy  and  patience, 
and  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  his  decisiohs 
and  the  vivacitv  and  clearness  of  his  statements. 
He  was  most  highly  esteemed  in  private  life, 
and  as  a  brilliant  converser.  abounaing  in  wit, 
fancy,  and  amiability.  All  his  writings  dis- 
play a  rapid,  versatile,  and  delicate  rather  than 
profound  intellect.  "With  little  imagination,^* 
says  Talfourd,  'kittle  genuine  wit,  and  no  clear 
view  of  any  great  and  central  principles  of  criti- 
cism, he  has  contrived  to  dazzle,  to  astonish, 
and  occasionally  to  delight  multitudes  of  read- 
ers, and,  at  one  period,  to  hold  the  temporary 
fate  of  authors  at  his  will,  Without  deep  feel- 
ing, which  few  can  understand,  he  has  a  quick 
sensibility,  with  which  all  sympathize ;  witnout 
a  command  of  images,  he  has  a  glittering  radi- 
ance of  words  which  the  most  superficial  may 
admire ;  neither  too  hard-hearted  always  to  re- 
fuse his  admiration,  nor  too  kindly  to  suppress 
a  sneer,  he  has  been  enabled  to  appear  most 
witty,  most  wise,  and  most  eloquent  to  those 
who  have  chosen  him  for  their  oracle.'*  His 
blograi>hy  was  written  by  Lord  Cockbum,  with 
a  selection  from  his  correspondence  (Edinburgh, 
1852;  reprinted  in  Philadelphia). 

JEFFREYS,  Geobgil  lord,  an  English  judge, 
born  in  Acton,  Denbignshire  (Wales),  in  1648, 
died  in  the  tower  of  London,  April  19,  1689. 
His  family  was  good,  though  not  rich.  He  was 
educated  at  Shrewsbury,  at  St.  PauPs  school, 
London,  and  at  Westminster  school,  under  Dr. 
Busby ;  and  he  early  gave  indication  hf  high 
talents.  His  father  was  unable  to  send  him  to 
the  university,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  May  19,  1668.  Of  his  boyhood 
and  youth  but  little  is  known,  and  that  is  not 
to  his  credit.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  Nov. 
22,  1668,  having,  18  months  before,  married 
Mary  Kesham,  &ughter  of  a  clergyman,  under 
circumstances  of  a  romantic  character.  On  the 
death  of  this  lady,  in  1678,  he  married  Anne, 
widow  of  Sir  John  Jones,  who  had  been  lord 
mayor  of  London.  His  rise  at  the  bar  was  rapid, 
but  his  practice  was  in  the  Old  Bailey  and  other 
London  courts,  always  beneath  the  other  tribu- 
nals in  conduct,  and  in  that  age  scarcely  better 
than  dens  of  torture  and  murder.  In  such  a 
school  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  teidperament 
was  rapidly  developed,  and  he  soon  exhibited 
that  brutality  which  has  won  him  infamy 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  So  quickly  did 
he  rise,  that  in  March,  1671,  he  became  com- 
mon sergeant  of  the  city  of  London.  At  that 
time  he  belonged  to  the  "  country  party,"  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  fortune  by  affecting  to 
be  a  patriot  and  a  Puritan;  but  he  intrigued  se- 


cretly for  court  favor,  and  was  made  solicitor  to 
the  duke  of  York,  Sept.  14, 1677,  and  knighted. 
This  startled  his  associates,  but  he  insisted  that 
the  office  was  strictly  professional  in  its  char- 
acter, and  in  1678  men  of  both  parties  united 
to  elect  him  recorder  of  London.  He  then  went 
boldly  over  to  the  court  party,  and  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  so  acted  as  to  deserve  the  title  of  the 
worst  tool  ever  used  for  the  destruction  of  free- 
dom by  the  house  of  Stuart  In  the  days  of 
the  popish  plot  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
against  the  accused  parties,  acting  both  as  judge  , 
and  as  counsel,  in  different  courts;  and  it  was 
by  his  advice  that  the  government  placed  itself 
at  the  head  of  the  patrons  of  the  plot,  where- 
by its  inventors  were  prevented  from  turning 
it  to  the  profit  they  had  expected.  He  was 
appointed  chief  iustice  of  Chester,  and  made 
kmg's  sergeant,  m  April,  1680,  and  created  a 
baronet.  He  offended  the  house  of  commons, 
and  was  reprimanded  on  his  knees.  The  office 
of  recorder  he  gave  up  Dec.  2,  1680.  When 
the  Oxford  pai'liament  was  dissolved,  in  1681, 
and  Charles  11.  resolved  to  destroy  tne  whiga, 
Jeffreys  became  the  most  efficient  agent  of 
government.  He  labored  against  the  city  of 
London,  which  had  been  his  first  patron,  and 
^helped  to  extinguish  its  liberties.  He  was  of 
counsel  for  the  crown  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Kua- 
sell,  and  bore  himself  so  villanou^y  that  he  was 
mode  chief  justice  of  England,  in  order  that  he 
might  effect  the  destruction  of  Algernon  Sidney. 
He  was  deeply  cpncerned  in  several  other  mur- 
ders of  the  same  kind,  and  in  the  assaults  on 
the  municipal  corporations.  He  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Oates,  and  at  that  of  Baxter.  On 
May  15, 1685,  James  II.  made  him  a  peer,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Jeffreys  of  Wem.  He  was 
the  second  chief  justice  ennobled  in  England, 
Hubert  de  Burgh  being  the  first.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  special  commission  to  try  persons  accused 
of  having  taken  part  in  Monmouth^s  rebellion, 
in  the  counties  composing  the  western  circuit. 
Of  the  prisoners  brought  before  him,  820  were 
hanged,  and  841  ordered  to  be  transported  and 
sold  into  the  slavery  of  the  tropics.  Others 
were  most  barbarously  punished  with  scourg- 
ings,  imprisonment,  &c.  Jeffreys  boasted  that 
he  had  hanged  more  traitors  than  all  his  pre- 
decessors since  the  conquest  His  cruelty  was 
all  the  more  offensive  because  he  traded  in  par- 
dons, and  in  that  wav  rich  offenders  escaped. 
That  his  aim  was  to  please  James  U.  admits  of 
no  doubt,  though  in  niter  days  the  king  declared 
that  Jefl&eys  exceeded  his  instructions,  whUe 
the  judge  asserted  that  he  gave  offence  by  being 
too  mercifal.  The  king  called  his  judge^s  do- 
ings ^'  the  chief  justice^s  campaign  in  the  west*^ 
He  rewarded  Jeffreys  by  making  him  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  Sept.  28,  1685,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  downfall  of  the  Stuarts, 
three  years  later.  In  the  house  of  peers  he  made 
a  bad  figure.  Attempting  to  bully  the  peers, 
he  was  firmly  met,  and  so  humiliated  that  he 
wept.    The  court  of  high  commission  having 
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been  revived,  Jeff^ys  was  appointed  its  presi- 
dent and  took  part  in  its  worst  acts.  It  was 
by  his  advice  that  the  7  bishops  were  imprisoned 
and  tried.  In  1688  the  university  of  Oxford  re* 
fbsed  to  elect  him  their  chancellor.  There  was 
not  one  of  the  deeds  of  folly  and  crime  that 
oansed  the  "overthrow  of  James  II.  to  which 
Jeffreys  was  not  a  party ;  and  when  the  king 
was  frightened  into  a  change  of  policy,  Jeffreys 
became  his  agent  for  good  purposes.  He  carried 
back  its  charter  to  the  city  of  London,  and  was 
hooted  by  the  people.  When  the  king  fled  from 
London,  he  took  the  great  seal  from  Jeffreys, 
and  threw  it  into  the  Tliamcs.  The  ex-chan- 
cellor disguised  himself,  and  made  arrangements 
to  sail  for  Hamburg.  He  might  have  escaped, 
had  he  not  returned  to  land  for  the  indulgence 
of  drunkenness,  which  led  to  his  being  recog- 
nized and  seized.  The  mob  wished  to  tear  him 
in  pieces,  but  the  authorities  succeeded  in  plac- 
ing him  in  the  tower.  Dec.  12,  1688.  There  he 
remained  for  upward  of  4  months,  when  he  died 
of  the  stone,  having  much  aggravated  his  disease 
by  his  indulgence  in  drinking.  Even  to  the  last 
be  oould  not  be  made  to  understand  that  his 
conduct  on  the  western  circuit  was  bad,  and, 
tried  by  the  standard  of  his  time,  it  was  not  so 
heinous  as  it  appears  to  us.  He  was  the  worst^ 
man  of  a  hard  and  ferocious  age,  and  differed 
only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Suffering  constantly  from  disease 
peculiarlv  trying  to  the  mind,  and  an  habitual 
drunkard,  his  actions  were  the  consequence  of 
infirmities  and  failings ;  and  the  chief  fault  was 
to  be  found  in  the  kings  who  placed  him  in  posi- 
tions where  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  act 
otherwise  than  as  a  beast  of  prey.  It  is  asserted 
that  James  II.  was  so  well  pleased  with  him, 
that  if  the  revolution  had  not  occurred  he  was 
to  have  received  promotion  in  the  peerage,  by 
the  title  of  earl  of  Flint.  Lord  CampbeU  savs 
that  "  as  a  civil  Judge  he  was  by  no  means  with- 
out high  qualifications ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  motive  to  do  wrong,  he  was  willing  to  do 
right  ;*^  and  that  '*  when  quite  sober  he  was  par- 
ticularly good  as  a  nisi  prius  Judge.*'  Lord 
Macaulay,  who  has  dealt  with  his  memory  with 
almost  as  much  severity  as  Jeffreys  dealt  with 
the  western  whigs,  says:  *'His  enemies  could 
not  deny  that  he  possessed  some  of  the  qualities 
of  a  great  judge.  His  legal  knowledge,  indeed, 
was  merely  such  as  he  had  picked  up  in  practice 
of  no  very  high  kind.  But  he  bad  one  of  those 
happily  constituted  intellects  which,  across  laby- 
rinths of  sophistry,  and  through  masses  of  im- 
material facts,  go  straight  to  the  true  point.'' 
His  biographer,  Mr.  Woolrych,  who  has  done 
all  that  can  be  done  to  place  him  well  before 
men,  says :  "  His  bright  sterling  talents  must  be 
acknowledged ;  that  intuitive  perception  which 
led  him  to  penetrate  in  a  moment  the  thin  veil 
of  hypocrisy,  and  show  things  as  they  were, 
must  have  its  meed.  Like  Thurlow,  he  had  the 
especial  gift  of  fastening  on  the  true  genius  of 
the  cause,  eliciting  its  nice  point,  and  Arming  a 
prompt  decision  on  the  right  bases  of  equity 


and  Justice.''  In  spite  of  these  eulogies,  few 
persons  will  dissent  from  the  dedaratioa  of  Mr. 
Justice  Foster,  that  he  was  ^the  very  iroret 
Judge  that  ever  disgraced  Westminster  h^** 
Though  Jeffreys  was  the  father  of  13  cbildraa, 
his  family  became  extinct  at  an  esrly  dsy,  and 
his  titledisappeared  from  the  peerage  Id  1703. 

JEFFRIES,  JoHK,  an  American  pbysician, 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  6, 1744,  died  there, 
Sept  16, 1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Har^ftrd 
college  in  1768,  and  subsequently  stadied  med- 
icine, and  was  admitted  to  practice.  With  a 
view  to  a  more  thorough  professional  edscaUon, 
he  attended  the  medical  schools  of  London,  sod 
in  1769  received  from  the  university  of  Abc^ 
deen  the  degree  of  M.D.  Betuming  shortly 
after  to  Boston,  he  entered  upon  a  mcratiTe 
practice,  which  continued  until  the  eTacoa- 
tion  of  the  town  by  the  British  troops,  vhom 
he  accompanied  to  Halifax.  After  serving  as 
surgeon-general  of  the  troops  in  Halifax,  he 
was  appointed  in  1779  sur^^n  major  of  the 
forces  in  America,  and  was  present  for  s  short 
time  with  the  army  In  Savannah.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  established  himself  in  London 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  with  so 
much  success  that  he  declined  the  offer  of  the 
lucrative  post  of  surgeon-general  to  the  forces 
in  India.  He  also  occupied  himself  moch  witi 
scientific  studies,  and  in  the  prosecutioo  of  his 
experiments  in  atmospheric  temperature  llnde^ 
took,  Jan.  7,  1785,  a  remarkable  voyage  in  t 
balloon  from  Dover  clifl^  across  the  Briti^ 
channel,  landing  in  the  forest  of  Guiennes  m 
France.  This  was  the  first  successfbl  attempt  at 
a&roetation  on  an  extended  scale,  and  Dr.  Jef- 
fries in  consequence  received  many  attentions 
from  the  learned  and  scientific  societies  of  Fan 
and  from  various  eminent  personages.  He  sqI)- 
sequently  read  an  account  of  his  experiroeots 
before  the  royal  society  of  London.  In  1789  be 
rctarnSd  to  Boston,  where  be  practised  bis  pro- 
fession until  the  close  of  his  life.  He  had  i 
taste  for  anatomy,  and  announced  a  coarse  d 
lectures  in  Boston  on  the  subject  Socb,  hov- 
ever,  was  the  prejudice  against  the  practice  of 
dissecting,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  seoond 
lectare  a  mob  broke  into  his  anatomical  room, 
and  bore  away  the  subject,  the  body  of  an  exe- 
cuted felon  presented  to  him  by  the  goremor. 
The  course  thus  interrupted  was  never  resnnrtd, 
and  the  single  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Jeffries 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  public  one  on  anat- 
omy given  in  New  England. 

JEHOVAH,  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Sa- 
preme  Being.  Both  the  pronunciation  and  etr- 
mological  derivation  of  this  name  are  matters 
of  criticsS  controversy.  The  Jews  of  later  pe- 
riods from  religious  awe  abetained  from  pn>- 
nouncing  it,  and,  wherever  it  occurred  in  rea^ 
ing,  substituted  the  word  Adonai  (my  1^)1 
and  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  a*- 
linear  vowel  signs  attached  to  the  Hebrew  tcfa» 
gprammaton  Jhvh  belong  to  the  snbstitoted 
word.  Many  believe  Jahveh  to  be  the  or^na 
pronunciation.    The  name  is  derived  bywnia 
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modern  critics  from  names  of  Egyptian  divini- 
ties, snppoaed  to  have  been  nationalized  hj 
Moses ;  bj  others  it  is  compared  with  the  Jove 
of  the  Romans.  Its  resemblance  to  two  other 
Hebrew  words  for  the  Divinity,  Jah  and  Ehveb, 
in  part  strengthens  and  in  part  weakens  these 
suppositions.  What  is  certain  is  the  connection 
of  the  word,  whether  original  or  not,  with  the 
Hebrew  root  haoah  or  hayah,  to  be,  and  its 
meaning  throughout  the  Scriptores  "  the  Being" 
or  ''  the  Everlasting." 

JEJEEBHOY,  8iB  Jaicsetjee,  a  pnblio-spir- 
ited  Parsee  merchant  of  Bombay,  bom  in  that 
city,  July  16,  1783,  died  there,  April  14, 1859. 
His  parents  were  poor,  and  like  almost  all  the 
Parsee  merchants  he  was  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune.  In  early  life  he  made  several 
voyages  to  China.  In  one  of  these  the  ship  in 
which  be  sailed  was  captured  by  the  French, 
and  he  was  carried  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
whence  he  found  his  way  to  Cidcutta.  He  thus 
lost  his  property,  and  on  several  other  occa- 
sions met  with  losses  and  vicissitudes ;  but  by 
his  resolution  and  business  abilities  he  aifterward 
became  the  first  merchant  of  India,  and  died 
worth  $4,000,000.  As  early  as  1822  he  gave  a 
proof  of  remarkable  munificence  in  releasing 
the  debtors  confined  in  jail  by  paying  their 
debts.  From  that  time  to  his  death  his  benefi- 
cence never  slackened,  and  comprised  all  classes 
and  creeds,  his  donations  to  public  objects  being 
estimated  at  about  $1,500,000.  In  1842  he  was 
knighted  by  the  queen  of  England,  and  in  1843 
a  gold  medal  bearing  the  image  of  Victoria  set 
in  diamonds  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Brit* 
ish  government,  *^  in  honor  of  his  munificence 
and  patriotism."  Among  his  noblest  charities 
is  the  great  hospital  in  Bombay  whfch  bears  his 
name,  and  which  was  opened  in  1846.  Con- 
nected with  it,  and  also  endowed  by  him,  is  the 
Grant  medical  college,  which  confers  on  India 
^e  benefit  of  a  skilled  body  of  native  medical 
practitioners.  In  various  parts  of  the  country 
he  built  comfortable  dhurumsaUaSy  or  places  of 
refuge,  for  the  convenience  of  travellers.  An 
establishment  at  Bombay  for  the  edncation  and 
support  of  poor  Parsee  diildren  was  endowed 
by  him  at  an  expense  of  $260,000.  In  one  gift 
he  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  $160,000, 
beside  the  schools  which  bear  his  name,  and 
also  contributed  $60,000  for  a  school  of  design. 
He  established  beoevolent  institutions  not  only 
in  Bombay,  but  in  8urat,  in  Nowsaree,  in  the 
Baroda  territories,  where  his  parents  lived,  and 
in  many  other  places.  The  causeway  which 
unites  the  islands  of  Bombay  and  Salsette,  the 
water  works  at  Poonah,  the  bridges  at  Earla, 
Parta,  and  Bartha,  and  many  other  public  works, 
of  which  he  was  the  founder,  attest  how  greatly 
he  contributed  to  Ihe  prosperity  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Bombay.  In  June,  1866,  at  a  public 
meeting  organised  by  the  native  population  of 
that  city,  and  supported  by  the  Europeans  of  all 
classes,  a  statue  was  voted  to  him ;  and  Lord 
Elphinstone,  the  governor  of  Bombay,  said  on 
that  occaaon:  ''It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
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that,  in  addition  to  the  great  works  which  will 
endear  his  name  to  remote  generations,  his  pri- 
vate, his  almost  secret  charities  have  divided 
the  weekly  bread  to  thousands  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  The  characteristic  of  his  munifi- 
cence has  been  enlightened  usefulness.  His 
wealth  has  been  achieved  by  sagacity,  industry, 
and  the  purest  good  faith ;  it  has  not  been  lav- 
ished with  mere  ostentatious  and  ill-considered 
profusion.  In  the  long  list  of  his  public  bene- 
factions^ there  is  not  one  which  does  not  exhibit 
a  wise  discrimination,  and  amply  deserve  the 
title  of  good  sense.  Some  have  naturally  been 
devoted  to  the  relief  and  improvement  Qf  the 
members  of  that  ancient  faith  in  which  he  was 
himself  born  and  nurtured,  but  the  greater  por* 
tion  have  solely  contemplated  the  common  good 
of  all."  His  statue,  that  of  the  first  native  In- 
dian placed  by  the  side  of  the  monuments  of 
Elphinstone,  Malcolm,  and  Forbes,  was  set  up 
in  the  town  hall  of  Bombay,  and  exposed  to  pub- 
lic viewj  Aug.  1, 1869.  He  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  letters  patent  of  Aug.  6,  1857.  His  wife, 
Awabaee  Framjee,  the  daughter  of  a  Parsee 
merchant,  bore  her  husband  8  sons,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  Cursetjee  Jamsetjee,  born  Oct.  9, 
1.811,  succeeded  him  in  the  baronetcy,  while  he 
and  his  brothers  continue  the  extensive  mer* 
cantile  establishment  of  their  father. 

JELLACHICH  DE  BUZIM,  Joseph,  baron, 
ban  of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  andDalmatia,  and  gen- 
eral in  the  Austrian  army,  born  in  Peterwardein, 
Military  Frontier,  Oct.  16, 1801,  died  in  Agrara, 
May  19, 1869.  He  was  well  educated  in  boy- 
hood by  his  mother.  Haviug  been  presented 
in  his  youth  to  the  emperor  Francis,  he  attract- 
ed his  mi^esty's  attention  by  his  quick  and 
bold  wit,  and  was,  as  a  favor,  placed  in  the 
military  academy,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of 
18  to  enter  as  sub-lieutenant  the  dragoon  regi- 
ment of  his  great-uncle.  Baron  Ejiesevich  of 
Saint  Helena,  vice-ban  of  Croatia.  Having  been 
appointed  in  1830  lieutenant  of  a  frontier  regi- 
ment of  Hulans,  he  passed  4  years  in  Italy,  and 
was  afterward  employed  in  suppresdng  bands 
of  Bosnian  robbers  who  made  incursions  into 
Croatia.  After  8  years  of  this  wild  life,  he  be- 
came m  1887  major  in  the  archduke  Ernest's 
regiment,  and  adjutant  to  Count  Lilienberg,  gov- 
ernor of  Dalmatia.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
colonel  with  full  command  of  the  first  Banat 
border  regiment.  While  engaged  in  military 
life  he  had  carefully  studied  the  political  ele- 
ments of  his  own  country  and  of  Austria.  A 
revival  of  national  spirit  had  lately  shown  itself 
among  the  Magyars  as  well  as  in  the  Blavio 
countries  of  8.  £.  Europe,  the  whole  of  these 
latter  beinff  kept  in  excitement  by  Russian  in- 
fluence and  Panslavic  agitation.  Croatia  was 
united  with  Hungary,  but  its  people  saw  with 
anger  the*  rising  power  of  the  latter.  When 
Huqgary  in  1848  rose  for  freedom,  Jellachich 
lost  no  time  in  persuading  his  countrymen  that 
fidelity  to  the  Austrian  rule  was  the  only  means 
of  defending  themselves  against  Hungarian  ag^ 
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grenioo.  A  oommittee  was  at  once  sent  to  Vi- 
enna to  protest  fidelity,  and  reqneet  for  Jella- 
chidti  the  title  of  ban.  The  conrt  granted  the 
request,  and  Jellachieh  became  ban,  adding  to 
this  the  title  of  privj  ooancillor  and  general  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  districts  of  the  Banat, 
Warasdin,  and  Garlstadt  Bnt  man/  Croats  saw 
with  discontent  this  addition  to  Austrian  power, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  the  ban  to  confirm 
his  authority  by  strong  means,  in  some  instances 
in  fact  by  the  strong  hand,  as  he  is  said  in  break- 
ing up  a  political  meeting  of  malcontents  to  have 
knocked  down  with  his  fist  one  whom  he  found 
haranguing  against  him.  He  had  consolidated 
the  southern  Slavio  tribes,  and  was  endeayoring 
to  join  to  their  interests  those  of  the  Gechs  of 
Bohemia.  Hie  Hungarian  cabinet  now  demand- 
ed of  the  government  that  the  ban  should  be 
deprived  of  his  titles.  The  court  began  to  nlay 
a  double  game,  wishing  on  the  one  hand  to 
flatter  Hungary,  and  on  the  other  to  retain  the 
aid  of  the  (>oatians.  Jellaohich  was  nominally 
degraded  and  ordered  to  relinquish  holding  a 
diet,  and  then  i4>pear  and  account  for  his  con- 
duct. Without  paying  attention  to  the  com- 
mand, he  went  to  Innspruck  after  holding  the 
diet  and  having  himself  consecrated  ban  by  the 
bishop.  He  now  visited  the  archduke  Charles 
and  the  archduchess  Sophia,  by  whom  he  was 
heartily  welcomed,  nothing  being  said  of  the 
degradation  or  attaint  of  treason.  At  Inns- 
pruck, before  the  emperor  and  imperial  family, 
"  this  darling  rebel,"  as  the  archduchess  Sophia 
termed  him,  delivered  a  loos  oration,  declaring 
the  readiness  of  himself  and  people  to  die  for 
Austria.  Ibis  was  the  heaviest  blow  struck  at 
Hungary,  and  the  ban  returned  in  triumph.  He 
now  crossed  the  Drave  and  advanced  against  the 
Hungarians  as  far  as  Stuhlweissenburg,  but  was 
repeUed,  fled  toward  the  Austrian  frontier,  and 
joined  the  forces  o(  Windischgrutz,  who  was 
besieging  Vienna,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgents. He  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Hungarians  at  the  battle  of  Swechat  (Oct.  80), 
as  well  as  to  the  conquest  of  Vienna.  He  now 
coaperated  with  Windischgratz  in  the  invasion 
of  Hungary,  surprised  and  dispersed  the  retreat- 
ing army  of  Perczel  at  Moor  (Dec.  29),  and  took 
pi^  in  the  indecisive  campaign  of  Feb.  1849. 
But  in  the  following  April,  the  Hungarians  com- 
manded by  GOrgev  defeated  the  Austro-Croat 
army  under  the  <mief  command  of  Windisch- 
gratz ;  and  on  July  14  the  baiu  who  subsequent- 
ly operated  in  the  south  of  Hunffary,  was  com- 
gletely  beaten  at  Kis  Hegyes.  While  reorgan- 
:ing  bis  trooM,  Haynau  and  Paskevitch  finally 
Bubdued  the  Magyars.  During  this  campaign 
Jellachieh  was  in  fact  more  distinguished  for 
policy  and  tact  than  military  talent.  In  1853 
he  commanded  an  army  of  observation  on  the 
borders  of  Bosnia.  His  Oediehte^  or  ^  Poems," 
were  published  at  Vienna  in  1860,  and  his  sol- 
dier songs  are  popular  in  the  army. 

JELLY,  the  iuice  of  certain  fruita  or  vege- 
table roots  boiled  down  with  about  its  own 
weight  of  sugar,  or  a  preparation  of  animal 


gelatine.  The  eflfeotofthesngar  in  the  former  is 
to  give  the  juice  a  more  geiatinoiis  consiBtenoe, 
an  agreeable  sweetness,  and  render  it  less  liable 
to  change.  Isinglass  is  also  sometimes  used  to 
increase  the  stifihesa  of  the  jelly.  The  prodod 
differs  from  animal  Jelly  (see  Gelatibx)  in 
containinff  no  nitrogen,  and  it  is  not  sfiteemed 
particularly  nutritious ;  bnt  it  fomsB  a  pkasBnt 
article  of  diet,  and  to  the  sick  a  coohng  and 
grateful  refreshment.  Jams  are  also  presenres 
of  fhiit  with  sugar.  They  difibr  from  JelUes  in 
containing  the  pulp  and  sometimes  seeds  anrell 
as  the  Juice.  The  insoluble  and  indigestible 
ligneous  matters  of  the  fruits  render  them  less 
suitable  for  the  sick,  bnt  in  a  healthy  state  of  Hut 
system  these  matters  no  doabt  promote  tbe  ac- 
tion of  the  bowels  by  their  mechanical  stimulis. 
Vegetable  jeUy  consists  chiefly  of  the  acid  called 
pectic,  which  is  produced  by  the  change  Reeled 
upon  the  chemical  principle  peotine  of  Bracon- 
not,  so  named  by  him  m>m  the  Gceek  ffi^ieroc^ 
conj^aled,  in  reference  to  its  property  of  gdat- 
inizmg.  Fectio  acid  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  and  when  dissolved  in  boiling  water  H 
coagulates  on  cooling.  Lon  j^  continued  boiling, 
however,  deprives  it  of  this  quality,  and  the 
product  is  mucilaginous.  Hence  in  makiDg  co^ 
rant  or  other  Jelly,  the  boiling  is  not  extended 
beyond  20  minutes.  Sufficient  sugar  most  be 
used  to  absorb  the  water,  so  that  longer  boiling 
than  this  is  not  required  to  evaporate  it 

JELLY  FISH,  the  popular  name  of  thsaea- 
lephan  dass  of  radiatea  animals,  or  mubm^ 
including  the  orders  nphonopharm^  dmoj^ufr^ 
and  etenophofiB,  The  Dody  is  tranqiarent  and 
Jelly-like,  disk-shaped,  wiUi  the  mouth  down- 
ward and  in  the  centre  of  tiie  enclosed  cati^, 
from  which  hang  down  appendages  varying  in 
number,  length,  and  purpose,  m  the  aeninse 
medusea,  of  which  the  sun  fldi  (atcmtaX,^ 
common  on  our  beaches  after  storms  orfloatiiig 
in  Qur  waters  in  the  summer,  is  a  good  example, 
the  body  is  so  largely  made  up  of  water  that  on 
drying  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  film  of  mem- 
brane ;  they  would  hardly  be  seen  in  the  water, 
were  it  not  for  their  beantlM  cobra.  Tbe 
digestive  cavity  is  more  complex  than  in  tbe 
polyps,  being  excavated  in  the  substance  of  the 
txxly  with  branches  ramifying  in  various  diree- 
tions ;  the  stomach  seems  to  peribrm  Ihe  office 
of  a  heart,  distributing  the  products  of  diges- 
tion over  the  system,  and  the  food,  arriying  at 
the  periphery,  escapes  by  as  many  openings  as 
there  are  traversing  tubes;  on  the  free  margin 
are  generally  numerous  minute  tentadea,  fonn- 
ing  beautifully  delicate  appendages,  which  ab- 
sorb water  into  the  marginal  canal  in  contact 
with  the  food ;  disestion  is  rapidly  perfonned: 
the  circulation  of  uie  digested  materials  is  irreg^ 
ular,  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes 
in  another.  The  bunches  of  colored  eggs  ge^ 
erally  hang  outside  the  tentacles  which  sorronnd 
the  mouth;  in  some,  red  specks  between  tbe 
tentacles  have  been  conjectured  to  be  e;c& 
The  common  Jelly  fishes  move  by  the  alternate 
contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  gelatinoos 
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disk;  otibo^  like  the  Portngnese  man-of-war 
(phffmUia),  hare  a  large  vesiGle  which  supports 
the  whole  commimitj  at  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  motion  being  efifected  by  the  nunerous 
contractile  tentacle  and  the  contractions  of  the 
air  bladder  {gipJumophora) ;  others  (the  eteno- 
phar€B  or  beroid  medusas)  move  bj  means  of 
yertical  series  of  swimming  appendages  resem- 
bling the  fins  of  a  crab.  This  class  presents 
the  curious  phenomena  of  alternate  generation, 
illustrated  by  Steenstrup,  Bars,  and  others,  no- 
ticed also  in  other  classes  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, especially  the  hehninths  or  entozoa.  The 
tubtdariay  common  in  pools  left  by  the  tide,  a 
hydroid  growing  in  tufts  like  small  shrubs,  hangs 
like  a  flower  from  a  slender  tube,  with  the 
mouth  surrounded  by  tentacles,  each  animal 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  and 
each  mouth  receiving  nutriment  for  the  whole ; 
the  young  of  this  hydroid  do  not  resemble  the 
parent,  but  are  little,,  delicate,  translucent  jelly 
fishes,  like  tiny  cups  from  which  hang  down  4 
long  threads,  and  a  proboscis  at  whose  end  is 
the  moutih;  beside  the  buds  which  branch  out 
from  tike  parent  ai^  hanging  bunches  of  little 

Spheres  from  which  the  jelly  fishes  are  pro- 
need;  along  the  proboscis  of  the  floating  cup 
are  other  spheres  or  eggs,  from  which  are  pro- 
duced little  pear-shaped  bodies,  which  become 
attached  ana  grow  into  the  first  mentioned 
branching  hydroid.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  grandchild  resembles  the  grandparent,  and 
the  hydroid  is  reproduced  through  a  generation 
of  jelly  fishes  into  a  hydroid  again ;  if  the  first 
be  a  eoryne^  the  jelly  fish  would  be  a  ttmia. 
The  name  of  jelly  fish  is  here  applied  like  those 
of  star  fi^,  shell  fish,  &c.,  merely  implying  tliat 
it  dwells  in  the  water,  without  being  in  any 
way  connected  with  vertebrate  fishes.  Some 
small  single  hydrdds,  not  more  than  ^  inch  high, 
produce  some  of  the  largest  jelly  fishes ;  as  &e 
one  which  by  subdivision  into  saucer-like  con- 
tractions forms  the  ep^ra,  with  a  marginal 
fringe  of  tentacles.  In  our  common  white  sun 
fish;  the  4  cresoentic  rosy  figures,  forming  a 
cross  by  their  union  in  the  centre,  are  accumu- 
lations of  egn.  Some  of  the  jelly  fishes  in  our 
waters  formed  from  these  self-dividing  hydroids 
are  as  large  as  the  largest  wash  tub,  with  tenta- 
cles extending  20  or  60  feet ;  these  are  of  a  deep 
claret  color,  and  possess  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  stinging  or  nettling  property  which  has  given 
the  Bcientifio  name  to  the  cUiss.  In  the  Portu- 
guese man-of-war,  some  of  the  community  move 
the  whole  establishment,  some  secure  prey  with 
their  lasso  cells  and  eat  and  digest  for  the  fiun- 
ily,  and  some  produce  the  buds  from  which  the 
young  jelly  fisnes  arise ;  and  none  of  these  take 
up  or  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  others. 
In  the  same  way  the  hydroid  eampanularia 
produces  the  jelly  fish  tiaropns,  with  its  edge 
beautifully  fringed.  Some  very  handsome  jelly 
fishes  do  not  originate  from  any  hydroid,  but 
reproduce  themselves  in  the  usual  way  by  eggs, 
the  children  resembling  the  parent.  These  ddi- 
cate  and  transparent  creatures  are  worthy  of 


earefhl  study,  from  their  stmotoro,  mode  of  re- 
production, and  relations  to  other  animals.  For 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  tiie  eggs  remain 
torpid,  then  a  polyp-like  vegetation  arises,  with 
buds  which  flower-like  become  rapidly  develop- 
ed into  more  highly  organized  free  jelly  fishes ; 
these  animal  flowers,  as  they  have  been  called, 
are  so  sensitive  that  they  are  instantly  kill9d  by 
a  change  from  salt  to  fresh  water.  They  are 
very  voracious,  feeding  upon  minute  fishes,  cms  • 
taceans,  almost  any  small  marine  creatures,  de- 
caying animal  or  vegetable  matters,  and  even 
their  own  species;  they  move  with  tne  rapidity 
and  elegance  of  birds  of  prey,  securing  their 
victims  with  precision  by  means  of  their  nettle- 
armed  tentacles,  and  performing  these  acts  in  a 
mamier  which  would  hardly  be  expected  in  a 
transparent  mass  of  jelly.  A  nervous  system  is 
present;  and  the  form  is  in  many  capable  of 
remarkable  changes.  For  details  on  their  struc- 
ture, see  Forbes^s  work  on  the  British  naked- 
eyed  medustt ;  two  papers  by  Prof.  Agassiz,  in 
the  "Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  SciencesL"  vol.  iv.  part  2, 1850 ;  and 
vol.  iii.  of  A^issiz^s  "  Contributions  to  the  Nat- 
ural History  of  the  United  Stotes''  (4to.,  Boston, 
1860).  The  well  known  phosphorescence  of  the 
ocean  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  light  emit- 
ted by  jelly  fidies,  shining  like  globes  of  fire, 
sparkling  like  stars,  or  di£f£»ing  a  pale  luminous- 
nesB ;  this  is  most  remarkable  when  the  water  is 
agitated  by  a  vessePs  keel,  and  on  the  coast  line 
or  amid  breakers,  where  these  creatures  often 
serve  to  mark  the  oourse  of  the  mariner.  The 
number  of  these  jelly  fishes,  often  very  minute, 
is  beyond  calculation  or  expression,  especially 
in  northern  waters,  where  they  form  the  food 
of  the  small  crustaceans  and  other  animals  upon 
which  the  right  whales  feed,  and  are  also  them- 
selves devoured  in  immense  numbers  by  these 
huge  cetaceans. 

JEMMAPES,  or  Gbmafpb,  a  village  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  province  of  Hainaut,  situated  on 
&e  river  Haine  and  on  the  canal  from  Mons  to 
Cond6,  8  ra.  W.  from  Mons ;  pop.  4,670.  It  is 
noted  for  a  battle^  Nov.  6, 1792,  between  the 
French  under  Dumouriez  and  the  Austrians  un- 
der the  archduke  Albert  The  republican  forces 
numbered  about  40,000;  the  Austrian  army- 
was  equally  strong,  but  it  was  so  posted  thai 
only  its  centre,  consisting  of  18,000  men,  could 
be  brought  into  action.  These  troops  were 
intrenched,  however,  between  Jemmapes  and 
Mons,  and  their  pontion  was  defended  by  14  re- 
doubts, mounting  nearly  100  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  battle  began  at  daybreak  with  an  attack  by 
a  French  column  under  Qen.  Beumonville,  who 
succeeded  ttfter  a  violent  struggle  in  tummg 
the  Austrian  flank  and  carrying  the  redoubts 
on  the  left  of  the  line,  while  at  ihe  same  mo- 
ment Dumouriez  led  his  centre  against  the  vil- 
lage of  Jemmapes.  Here  they  were  thrown 
into  confusion  by  some  squadrons  of  the  im- 

e>rial  horse,  but  the  heroism  of  a  valet  of 
umouriez  named  Baptiste,  and  of  the  young 
duke  of  Chartres  (afterward  Eing  Louis  Phi- 
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UppeX  rallied  the  diBOomfitad  troopi^  anddror* 
the  AastriADs  from  the  field.  Damoariez  mean- 
while hastened  to  the  ri^ht^  where  Benmon- 
viUe^s  column  was  beginning  to  warer,  and  in* 
spired  the  soldiers  with  such  enthusiasm  that, 
sbonting  the  Marseillaise,  they  rushed  npcm  the 
redoubts  and  completed  tiie  victory.  The  Aus- 
trian loss  was  about  6,000,  the  French  6,000; 
but  the  consequences  of  the  battle,  the  first  reg- 
ular engagement  won  bj  the  republican  forces, 
were  very  important  to  both  parties.  Most  of 
the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  surrendered  to  the 
victors  without  opposition,  and  when  Belgium 
was  subsequently  annexed  to  the  French  em- 
pire Jemmapes  gave  its  name  to  a  province 
comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  Hainaut. 

j£NA,  a  German  town,  situated  on  the  Saale, 
in  the  grand  duch  v  of  Saxe-Weinuir-£iaenach, 
partly  surrounded  by  steep  barren  mountains, 
and  coDsistinf  of  the  town  proper,  through 
which  flows  the  little  river  Lentra,  and  sevend 
suburbs;  pop.  about  6,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
supreme  court  for  the  crand  duchy,  and  for  sev* 
mX  neighboring  duchies,  and  contains  a  ducal 
palace,  3  Lutheran  churclies,  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  8  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,  6m.  The 
country  Around  Jena  is  so  beautiful  that  Charles 
Y.  is  said  to  have  placed  it  in  that  respect  next 
to  Florence.  The  foundation  of  its  celebrated 
university  was  laid  by  the  elector  John  Frederic 
the  Generous  in  1547,  when  as  a  prisoner  of 
Charles  Y.  he  was  removed  to  Jena,  where  he 
was  to  meet  with  his  three  sons.  The  univer- 
sity of  Wittenberg  having  been  wrested  from 
him,  his  object  was  to  establish  in  its  stead  a 
seat  of  learning  at  Jena  which  should  become  a 
nursery  of  science  and  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation.  Among  the  first  professors  who 
lectured  at  Jena  were  Btigel  the  philologist, 
Striegel  the  theologian,  and  SchrOter  the  physi- 
cian. The  latter  prevailed  upon  Ferdinand  I. 
to  give  his  sanction  to  the  insUtntion  (Aug.  16, 
1567) ;  it  was  inaugurated  Feb.  2, 1668,  and  the 
800th  anniversary  was  celebrated  Aug.  16-17, 
1868,  on  which  occasion  a  statue  of  tb»  found- 
er John  Frederic  was  placed  in  the  market 
square.  In  connection  with  the  university  are 
a  philological  and  theological  seminary,  a  cli- 
nique,  an  anatomical  theatre,  an  obstetric  and 
phannaceutical  establishment,  an  institution  for 
natural  and  mathematical  sciences,  one  for  agri- 
cultural science,  and  another  founded  in  18^ 
for  political  science,  a  botanical  garden,  an  ob- 
servatory, a  museum  of  mineralogy,  natural 
curiosities,  archeology,  and  oriental  coins,  and 
a  library  with  160,000  vols,  (removed  in  1868 
U>  &  new  and  stately  building).  Jena  holds  a 
high  position  in  German  literature,  particu- 
larly in  philosophy.  Reinhold,  Wieland^s  son- 
in-law,  a  disciple  of  Kant,  was  called  in  1787 
to  Jena,  where  he  opned  his  lectures  on  the 
new  philosophy,  which  were  attended  by  an 
unprecedented  concourse  of  students.  From 
that  time  this  university  became  the  source 
whence  philosophy,  esthetics,  and  biblical  crit- 
icism flowed  over  all  Germany.    Fichte,  Schel> 


MBg»  and  Hegel  were  a&  connected  wi&Jcai. 
Schiller's  favorite  resort  while  pro&aacr  of  hit* 
tory  there  was  the  garden  in  which  the  obser- 
vatory now  stands.  Among  the  other  enuBeot 
scholars  and  poets  who  have  held  effiee  ia  the 
oni  versity  were  Yoss  and  the  brothers  Sohlegel ; 
among  naturalists,  Okea;  in  diemistiy,  C^ 
Img  and  Ddbereiner ;  in  theology,  Danov,  Grim- 
badi,  £ichhorn,  and  Panlns ;  in  jnxispnidaue, 
Feuerbach,  Thibant,  Ao.  In  the  middls  <tf  the 
18th  century  the  attendance  of  stodents  flno- 
tuated  between  2,000  and  8,000;  at  the  eod  of 
that  century  thtt«  were  still  about  1,000.  Tbs 
student  asBOciations  (Bunehsntchq/tefi^  and  po- 
litical agitations  in  1816-19,  as  w^  as  the  &et 
that  the  student  Sand  happened  to  be  at  Jeot 
shortiy  before  his  assassination  of  Kotxebue,  aad 
the  competition  of  the  new  universitieB^  gnstly 
iignred  the  prosperity  of  Jena,  and  the  attend- 
ance has  since  declined  to  about  600,  altfaooj^ 
the  different  duchiea  which  support  ithsTsia- 
ereaaed  in  their  solicitude  for  its  wel&re.  TIm 
number  of  professocs  is  now  about  60,  smoo; 
whom  are  many  men  of  great  learaing,  as 
Droysen,  Grimm,  Ease,  Waduoroder,  &c  The 
first  literary  periodical  in  Germany  was  estah- 
lished  m  *Jena  in  1786.  After  its  remov&l  to 
Halle,  it  was  followed  from  1804  to  184a  bythe 
Jenai9ch4  LiUraiurteitung^  and  since  by  the 
Ifeue  JenaUche  LiUrm^trzeUung^  published  bf 
Brockhaus  in  Leipsic  with  the  co6penition  of 
the  faculty.  Jena  has  several  other  priTske  ed- 
ucational institntions,  a  musical  union,  and  a 
society  for  the  study  of  Thuringian  history  and 
archsBology  founded  in  1852. — ^A  memorable 
battie  was  fought  near  Jena,  Oct.  14,  1806, 
between  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  army  esd 
the  French.  Napoleon's  victory  at  Jeos,  eajs 
Schlosser,  destroyed  one  half  of  the  PrneneB 
army,  while  Bavonst  gained  a  much  more  glo- 
rious victory  over  the  other  at  Anentidt 
This  double  defeat  brought  alwut  the  compleie 
humiliation  of  Prusna. 

J£NN£R,  EnwAim,  an  English  physidsa  and 
surgeon,  celebrated  for  his  discovery  of  vaodne- 
tion,  born  in  Berkeley,  GloncestMrshire,  Mej  1% 
1748,  died  there,  Jan.  2ft,  1828.  He  was  the  ad 
son  of  the  Rev.  St^en  Jenner,  vicar  of  Berke- 
ley, and,  having  evinced  a  taste  for  the  study 
of  natural  history  and  medldne,  h6  was  appna- 
ticed  at  the  age  of  14,  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  time,  to  a  surgeon  in  Sodbury, 
near  Bristol,  with  whom  he  remained  7  jeer&i 
At  the  age  of  21  he  went  to  London  and  becune 
a  pupil  of  John  Hunter,  then  rising  into  ei&i- 
nence  as  a  8Qrge<m  and  physiologist,  with  vhom 
he  remained  2  years,  and  between  whom  end 
himself  a  lasting  friendship  was  establiafaed.  1ft 
the  interval  he  was  employed,  at  the  reooo- 
mendation  of  Sir  Joseph  Banka,  to  arrange  th« 
specimens  of  natural  nistory  bronriit  baek  lif 
Gapt.  Cook  from  his  first  voyage  of  diaoov«7i 
and  so  satisfiiotorily  did  he  discbarge  this  dstr 
that  he  received  the  amKnntm^it  of  natonlJA 
to  the  expedition  whkh  sailed  in  1772.  Pre- 
ferring the  proftaaioa  for  which  he  had  bees 
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speoiallT'  ednoated,  he  dedined  this  offer,  as  wfA 
as  others  eqnallj  flatterfaur  and  Inorative  snbee- 
qaentlj'  made  to  him,  and  in  1778  returned  to 
Berkeley,  where  he  estahlished  himself  in  prac- 
tice as  a  sargeon  and  apothecary.  In  1792  he 
procured  from  the  Scottish  nniversity  of  St. 
Andrew^s  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  thenceforth 
devoted  himself  exdnsiyely  to  the  practice  of 
medicine.  In  the  interrals  of  his  pofessional 
labors  he  occupied  himself  vith  various  scienti- 
fic researches,  and  derived  much  pleasure  from 
mxuACy  literature,  and  the  recreations  of  society. 
The  versatility  of  his  genius  is  seen  in  his  oor- 
re^wndttioe  with  John  Hunter,  whose  commn- 
nications  to  the  ^^Philosophical  Transactions" 
fare  frequent  evidence  of  nis  pnpil^S  researches 
mto  the  economy  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  His  paper  on  the  cuckoo  communi- 
cated to  Hunter,  and  by  him  published  in  the 
^  Transactions,"  was  considered  a  masterly  per- 
formance, on  account  of  the  many  new  facts 
with  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  bird  which  it 
disclosed,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  author's 
election  to  the  fellowship  of  the  royal  society. 
Oteologyy  pharnutceutical  and  agricultural  chem- 
istry, and  various  organic  diseases  of  the  human 
body,  also  afforded  him  subjects  for  investigar 
tion,  and  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  im- 
portant original  papers  to  two  medical  clubs 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  pro- 
fessional information  and  of  cultivating  friendly 
intercourse.  Amid  these  diverse  occupations 
he  steadily  developed  the  idea  of  the  great  dis> 
covery  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  asso- 
ciated. As  early  as  during  his  apprenticeship 
at  Sudbury  his  attention  had  been  directed  to 
the  subject  of  a  preventive  of  small  pox,  by 
hearing  a  young  countrywoman,  who  had  come 
to  his  master's  surgery  for  advice,  say  that  she 
could  not  take  that  disease  because  she  had 
already  had  the  cow  pox.  Upon  inquiry  he 
ascertained  that  in  Gloucestershire  persons  en- 
gaged in  milking  cows  frequently  had  the  cow 
pox,  a  mild  disorder  of  the  eruptive  kind  ap- 
pearing on  the  udder  of  the  animal,  and  com- 
municated in  a  similar  form  to  their  hands ;  tiiat 
it  had  never  been  known  to  prove  fatal  when 
thus  communicated ;  and  that  the  belief  was 
common  among  the  agricultural  classes  that  who- 
ever had  taken  the  disease  was  secure  against 
the  infection  of  small  pox.  Far  from  treating 
this  popular  notion  a&  a  vulgar  error,  founded 
upon  superstition  or  credulity,  he  immediately 
commenced  a  serious  examination  of  it,  and  was 
soon  led  to  conjecture  that  cow  pox,  as  the 
milder  disease,  might  advantageously  supersede 
the  inoculated  smdl  pox,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced about  60  years  previous ;  and  that  as  the 
latter  is  rendered  less  virulent  by  inoculation, 
80  the  former,  introduced  in  the  same  way, 
might  be  milder  than  the  casual  complaint,  and 
yet  retain  its  protecting  power.  Upon  going  to 
London  in  1770  he  communicated  this  conjec- 
ture to  Hunter,  who  made  public  mention  of  it 
in  his  lectures,  but  advised  his  pupil  ^*  not  to 
think,  but  try."    Upon  returning  to  Berkeley 


he  pursued  the  subject  with  great  patience  and 
sagacity  for  many  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  various  forms 
of  varioloid  eruptions  and  their  distinguishing 
characteristics.  It  was  not  until  after  frequent 
experiments  that  he  ascertained  that  only  one 
form  of  the  eruption  on  the  cow's  udder  had  the 
property  of  protecting  from  the  small  pox,  and 
such  was  his  faith  in  his  discovery  that  several 
of  these  experiments  were  made  upon  his  own 
son,  a  boy  under  6  years  of  age.  During  all 
this  time  he  made  no  secret  of  the  investigations 
he  was  conducting,  but  met  with  little  sympa- 
thy or  encouragement  from  his  professional 
brethren ;  and  so  distasteful  did  his  speculations 
prove  to  the  members  of  cm  of  the  medical 
societies  to  which  he  belonged,  that  he  was  for- 
bidden to  indulge  in  them  at  their  regular  meet- 
ings under  peniuty  of  expulsion.  Having  satis- 
fied himself  of  the  efficacy  <^  inoculation  with 
the  virus  of  the  cow  pox  to  prevent  the  small 
pox,  he  next  ascertained  with  equal  certainty 
that  the  fonper  disease  could  be  communicated 
from  one  human  being  to  another,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  original  vaccine  matter.  He 
was  the  more  willing  to  accept  this  conclusion, 
from  the  fact  that  frequently  for  years  together 
the  disease  disappeared  from  the  cattle ;  so  that 
unless  the  virus  could  be  communicated  directly 
from  one  individual  to  another,  the  difficulty, 
not  to  say  the  impossibility,  of  obtaining  it  from 
the  cow's  udder,  would  greatly  impair  the  value 
of  his  discovery.  On  Jfay  14,  1796,  an  anni- 
versary still  celebrated  in  several  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, he  vaccinated  James  Phippa,  a  boy  8  years 
of  age,  with  virus  taken  from  a  pustule  on  the 
hand  of  a  milkmaid,  who  had  been  infected  by 
her  master's  cow.  On  July  1  the  boy  was  in- 
oculated for  the  small  pox,  and,  as  Jenner  had 
predicted,  without  the  slightest  effect;  and  he 
lived  to  be  inoculated  20  times  for  the  small  ^ 
pox,  with  the  same  result  in  each  case.  For 
two  years  afterward  he  continued  his  experi- 
ments in  tills  direction,  and  in  1798  went  to 
London  to  communicate  the  process  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  to  endeavor  to  procure  its  general 
adoption.  His  reception  was  disheartening  in 
the  extreme.  Not  only  did  the  doctors  refuse 
to  make  trial  of  the  process,  but  the  discoverer 
was  accused  of  an  attempt  to  '*  bestialize"  his 
species  by  introducing  into  their  system  diseased 
matter  from  a  cow's  udder;  vaccination  was 
denounced  from  the  pulpit  as  ** diabolical;"  and 
the  most  monstrous  statements  respecting  its 
effects  upon  the  human  system  were  dissemi- 
nated and  believed.  At  the  end  of  8  months  he 
returned  to  Berkeley ;  but,  undiscou raged  by  the 
popular  pr^udice  a^nst  vaccination,  he  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year  his  *'  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  and  Effects  of  the  VarioliB  Vaocinffi,"  in 
which  he  gave  the  details  of  16  cases  of  the 
casual  and  7  of  the  inoculoted  disease.  In  this 
work  he  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
disease  in  the  horse's  heel  known  as  the  grease 
was  identical  with  the  cow  pox.  The  **  Inquiry" 
did  not  fail  to  challenge  attention,  as  the  £Eicts 
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d€«»ibed  in  it  were  inoontroveitible;  but  tbe 
first  impnlae  toward  the  adoption  of  the  new 
practice  was  given  by  the  suooessftil  vaodnation 
of  several  persons  m  London  by  Mr.  Oline,  a 
surgeon,  with  whom  Jenner  on  his  return  to 
Berkeley  had  left  some  vaecine  lymph ;  and  so 
sudden  was  the  reaction  in  favor  of  Jenner,  that 
in  less  than  a  year  after  his  departure  from 
London  a  manifesto  expressive  of  ocmfidenoe  in 
his  discovery  was  rigned  by  78  of  the  most  emi* 
nent  practitioners  of  the  metropolia  Several 
of  his  medical  brethren  even  undertook  to  rob 
him  of  the  merit  of  his  discovery;  and  one  of 
these>  a  Dr.  Pearson,  in  ooOperation  with  Dr. 
Woodville,  pbyrician  to  the  small  pox  hospital, 
brought  vacdnatipn  into  temporaiy  disrepute 
by  using  and  distribntinff  matter  from  persons 
who  had  been  inoculated  with  small  pox  a  few 
days  after  vaccination,  and  before  the  vaccine 
matter  had  taken  a  sufficient  hold.  Jenner 
promptly  exposed  this  mistake  in  his  **  Oontin- 
nation  of  Facts  and  Observations  relating  to  the 
Variola)  Vaccinie''  (1800).  In  1800-'l  tbe  "  In- 
quiry" was  translated  into  the  principal  conti- 
nental languages,  and  within  the  next  6  years 
flattering  testimonials  from  crowned  heads  and 
scientific  bodies  poured  in  upon  him  in  abun- 
dance, «ad  his  discovery  was  hailtd  as  an  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  human  race.  In  1802, 
not  without  considerable  oppontion.  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  of  £10,000  was  votea  to  him; 
and  BO  encouraginff  did  his  prospects  appear 
that  in  1808  he  took  a  house  in  London,  with  a 
view  of  commencing  practice  there.  He  was 
however  deceived  in  nis  expectati<Mu,  and  re- 
turned in  the  succeeding  year  to  Berkeley,  where 
he  continued  as  before  to  vaccinate  gratuitously 
all  poor  persons  who  applied  to  him  on  stated 
days.  In  1808  the  royal  Jennerian  society  for 
the  encouragement  of  vaccination  was  estab- 
^lished,  with  himself  as  president,  but  was  sub* 
sequendy  by  his  advice  merged  in  the  national 
vaccine  establishment,  which  still  exbts.  So  in- 
adequate had  been  the  parliamentary  grant  to 
compensate  him  for  his  outlays  and  sa^^ces  in 
tbe  prosecution  of  his  discovery,  that  in  1807 
a  farther  grant  of  £20,000  was  voted  him,  and 
he  subsequently  received  between  £7,000  and 
£8,000  firom  India.  The  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  Berkeley  in  professional  pursuits 
and  scientific  researches ;  and  he  also  labored  un- 
remittingly and  snccessfttlly  to  difiuse  the  bless- 
ings of  his  discovery  over  the  civilized  world. 
His  death  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  sudden 
attack  of  apoplexy.  Few  persons  have  been 
more  wiUinglv  or  universally  recognized  as 
benefactors  of  their  kind;  and  so  potent  was 
the  influence  of  his  name,  that  on  several  occa- 
sions his  personal  application  to  the  emperor 
Napoleon  was  efficacious  to  procure  the  release 
of  English  prisoners,  when  oiplomatio  negotiap 
tions  would  probablv  have  fiiiled.  In  the  same 
manner  he  interceded  successfully  with  the 
Spanish  and  Austrian  governments.  It  is  even 
said  that  certificates  signed  by  him  in  the  hands 
of  Englishmen  travelling  on  the  continent  had 


the  effect  and  force  of  real  pasBpoils*  Hjimost 
prominent  moral  characteristic  was  his  bcnero* 
lence,  which  was  the  chief  incentive  to  his  db- 
covery,  and  which  presided  over  every  promi- 
nent act  of  his  life.  In  none  of  them  wis  it 
more  conspicuous  than  in  his  voluntary  prand- 
gation  of  the  method  and  the  adTsntages  of 
vaccination,  which  he  mi^t  have  made  (be 
source  of  large  professional  emdumenthad  hii 
philanthrop V  been  less  active.  In  all  t&e  rels> 
tions  of  life  he  manifosted  a  rincere  and  tmostes- 
tations  piety,  a  genial  temper,  much  warmth  of 
affection,  and  a  charm  of  manner  and  eoorem- 
tion  which  made  him  the  delight  of  thesocul 
circle.  His  intellectoal  powers  are  abnodantly 
shown  in  the  account  of  his  great  discovery,  of 
which  Cuvier  has  said :  ^*  If  vaccination  were 
the  only  discovery  of  the  epoch,  it  would  sme 
to  render  it  illustrious  for  ever.*^  Two  attempts 
have  been  made  to  erect  a  monument  tohimbj 
public  subscription,  the  former  of  whidi  fw- 
tially  succeeded.  On  the  latter  oocawm  tbe 
warmest  interest  was  manifested  in  the  United 
Btates.  His  statue  was  ^aoed  in  Tnftlgsr 
square,  London,  in  1868.  His  life  by  Dr.  Joba 
Baron,  with  his  correqx>ndenoe,  was  public 
in  1827-»38  (S  vds.  8vo.). 

JENKINOS,  a  S.  £.  ca  of  Ind.,  drained  by 
tributaries  of  Mnscatatnck  river ;  area,  876  sq. 
m.;  pop.  in  1860, 12,090.  The  surfkoe  is  diver- 
sified, and  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  Tbe 
productions  in  1860  were  616,068  bushds  of 
Indian  com,  62,848  of  wheat,  78,274  of  oats, 
and  6,701  tons  of  hay.  There  were  16  grist 
mills,  27  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  80 
churches^  and  1,867  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  Madison  and  IndianapDlis  bbA 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroads  intersect  each 
other  at  Vernon,  the  capital. 

JENNINGS,  WnxiAH,*  an  English  mis^, 
bom  in  1701,  died  in  1797.  He  was  of  a  re- 
spectable fiemiily,  his  father  having  been  as 
aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Marlboroogh  sod 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  William  III^  wbo 
officiated  as  god&ther  at  the  baptism  of  tbe  son. 
In  early  life  William  Jennings  was  a  ^to 
George  I.,  but  upon  attaining  his  nuj<Nitj  be 
retired  to  a  magnificent  country  seat  in  Suffolk 
which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  his  fiifii^, 
where  he  passed  the  greater  part  <tf  his  file. 
He  never  attempted  to  complete  the  building, 
but  lived  in  apartments  on  the  basement  floor 
in  a  style  of  penury  rivalling  that  of  his  neigb- 
bor  John  Elwes,  equally  celebrated  for  his  par- 
simony. The  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  accumulation  of  money,  and  at  his  death 
he  possessed  in  real  and  personal  pmp&ij  up- 
ward of  £1,000,000.  Like  Elwes  he  sisofif 
quented  Brookes's  and  other  gambling  dubs  is 
London,  but  less  for  the  purpose  <^  ^ay  thaa  ts 
lend  money  to  the  unlucky,  from  wnom  he  ex- 
torted an  enormous  interest ;  and  so  profitslfe 
did  this  business  ^rove  that,  until  he  was  incsr 
pacitated  by  bodily  infirmities  fWxn  potsniqg 
It,  he  was  freqnentiy  in  the  habit  of  ependiog 
the  foshionable  season  in  London.    He  died  a 
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bachelor,  leaving  a  will  sealed  but  not  exeoiat> 
ed ;  and  the  di^iodtion  of  his  immense  property, 
now  said  to  amount  to  £2,000,000.  has  aarinff 
the  last  60  years  formed  a  fMtfm  sabject  of 
inqoiry  to  persons  in  England  and  the  United 
States  claiming  to  be  his  legal  heirs. 

JENTNS,  SoAHB,  an  English  author,  bom 
in  London  in  1704^  died  there,  Dea  18, 1787. 
He  finished  his  edncaticm  at  Cambridge.  His 
first  production  was  a  poem  on  the  **Art  of 
Dancing,"  which  appeared  in  1780.  From  that 
period  he  ocoasionallT  indulged  in  literary 
composition,  until  in  1742  he  was  returned  to 
parliament  as  member  for  Oambridgeshire.  In 
1765  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  board  of  trade  and  •plantations.  In 
1757  he  published  his  '*  Free  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil,"  which  elicited 
from  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  ^'  Literary  Magazine," 
one  of  his  severest  criticisms.  In  1767  he  is- 
sued a  pamphlet  entitled  ^*  Thoughts  on  the 
Oauses  and  Consequences  of  the  Present  High 
Price  of  Provisions ;"  and  in  1776  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  his  works,  '^  A  View  of  the  Inter- 
nal Evidence  of  the  Ohristian  Beli^on,"  in 
which  he  avowed  his  early  scepticism  and  re- 
cent conversion.  As  a  prose  writer  Jenyns  was 
remarkable  for  the  purity  and  grace  of  his  style. 
His  poems  found  admission  into  the  later  edi- 
tions of  Johnson^s  '*  Poets."  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  in  1790  (4  vols. 
Svo^  London). 

JEPHTHAH,  the  0th  judge  of  Israel,  natural 
son  of  Gilead,  was  after  the  death  of  his  &ther 
exiled  by  his  half  brothers,  and  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  Tob.  There  he  gained  renown  for  his  ex- 
ploits as  a  leader  of  a  band  of  border  rovers,  and 
was  at  length  chosen  by  his  countrymen  the 
Gileadites  to  be  their  commander  in  a  defensive 
war  against  the  Ammonites.  He,  however, 
chose  to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  own  country. 
Before  he  took  the  field,  he  made  an  oath  that 
if  he  were  victorious  he  would  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord  whatsoever  should  first  come  forth  from 
his  house  to  meet  him  on  his  return.  He  con- 
quered the  Anounonitea,  and,  having  returned, 
his  daughter,  an  only  child,  issued  from  his 
house  to  greet  him  with  timbrels  and  with 
dances.  It  is  stated  that  at  her  own  reouest 
^^  he  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow,"  but 
some  commentators  supoose  that  he  only  con- 
secrated her  to  perpetual  vimnity.  Jephthah 
ruled  Israel  for  6  years.  The  sacrifice  of  his 
daughter  is  the  subject  of  oratorios  by  Handel 
(1751)  and  ReinthJer  (1855). 

JERBOA,  the  principal  old  world  represen- 
tative of  the  rodent  sub-family  dwodina^  char- 
acterized by  greatly  developed  nind  legs  for 
taking  long  leaps,  diminutive  fore  legs,  long 
hairy  tail,  and  large  infra-orbital  foramen.  The 
best  known  species  is  the  Esyptian  Jerboa  {dipu$ 
jEgyptivLi^  Licht).  The  incisors  are  slender  and 
sharp,  the  upper  ones  grooved  2  above  and  2 
below ;  the  molars,  |l|,  are  cmnplex,  fombhed 
with  roots;  the  heaa  is  large,  with  prominent 
eyes,  moderate  pointed  ears»  and  silken  whis- 


kers  6  inches  long.  In  external  conformation 
it  somewhat  resembles  the  kangaroo,  having 
an  elongated  body  thickest  behind,  the  poste- 
rior limbs  very  much  larger  than  the  anterior; 
the  neck  is  very  short,  and  the  6  lower  verte- 
bne  are  frequently  found  united  together ;  the 
metatarsus  consists  of  a  single  bone ;  there  are 
5  toes  on  the  short  fore  feet,  and  8  on  the  pos- 
terior, armed  with  obtuse  daws;  the  tail  is 
long,  with  hairs  set  in  two  rows,  and  tufted  at 
the  end;  it  is  not,  however,  thick  at  the  base, 
as  in  the  kansaroo,  though  it  is  used  to  sustain 
the  body  in  the  act  of  leaping,  its  usual  mode 
of  progression.  The  body  is  about  as  large  as 
arat*8,  of  a  ilawn  color  above  and  white  below, 
the  black  tuft  of  the  tail  white-tipped.  From 
its  generic  name,  which  signifies  two-footed,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  jerboa  walks  entire- 
ly on  the  hind  feet ;  but  the  animal  walks  upon  4 
feet,  resorting  to  its  prodigious  leaps  only  when 
alarmed ;  when  about  to  spring,  it  riuses  itself 
on  the  end  of  the  hind  feet,  with  the  support 
of  the  tail,  the  fore  feet  dose  to  the  breast ;  the 
body  comes  down  on  the  fore  feet^  but  is  ele- 
vated again  so  quickly  that  it  appears  constantly 
in  the  air.  All  the  species  are  daviculated,  and 
carry  their  food  to  the  mouth  with  the  fore 
paws ;  they  pass  the  winter  in  burrows  in  a 
state  of  lethargy ;  they  are  difficult  to  keep  in 
captivity,  even  in  their  own  climates;  the  fe- 
males are  generally  the  largest,  and  have  6  or  8 
young.  The  Egyptian  species  lives  in  troops  in 
northern  Africa,  most  abundantly  in  the  sandy 
regions  and  ruined  places  of  Egypt;  it  extends 
as  &r  north  as  the  Uaspian  sea^  and  into  Syria 
and  Arabia ;  it  is  restless  and  timid,  and  can  be 
taken  only  by  surprise.  The  Arabians  take  jer- 
boas alive  in  their  burrows ;  their  flesh  is  eaten 
by  the  Eg^tians,  and  their  soft  and  shining  fur 
is  valued  by  them ;  their  food  is  exclusively  ve- 
getable^ and  they  are  said  never  to  drink.  The 
2>.  $agUta  (Gmel.),  found  between  the  Don  and 
Volga,  is  by  some  considered  a  variety  of  the 
common  species.  The  laigest  spedes  is  the 
9eirUtei  jaeulua  (Wagn.X  about  9  inches  long, 
found  in  the  steppes  between  the  Donetz  and  the 
Don  and  in  the  Crimea ;  this  is  the  alah-daagha 
of  the  Mongols.  It  has  one  more  upper  molar 
on  each  side,  and  all  are  rather  more  complex 
in  structure ;  the  hind  feet  are  5-toed,  the  2  lat- 
eral ones  small,  and  the  tail  and  ears  are  longer. 
The  fttr  is  soft,  yellowish  fawn  varied  with  gray- 
ish brown  above ;  the  under  parts,  interior  of 
limbs,  end  of  nose,  and  crescent  on  the  nates 
are  white.  The  general  appearance  and  habits 
are  as  in  the  common  species;  they  become 
lethargic  both  under  slight  cold  and  great  heat ; 
the  food  consists  of  succulent  plants,  roots, 
firuitB^  insects,  and,  it  is  said,  of  small  birds  and 
of  each  other ;  they  dig  very  rapidly  into  the 
earth,  and  live  in  burrows  with  many  openings; 
their  swiftness  is  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
take them  even  on  horseback ;  their  fiesh  is  also 
esteemed  as  food.  Other  spedes  are  found  in 
the  steppes  around  the  sea  of  Aral  and  the  E. 
coast  (^  the  Oa^ian.— To  this  family  also  be- 
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long  other  jampkig  rodente,  ofteacaUed  Jerboas. 
Among  them  is  the  jumpiDg  hare  of  B.  Aiirioa 
(pedete$  Cqfer^  lUig.),  with  molars  |z}  withont 
roots,  long  ears,  6  toes  on  the  fore  feet  and  4 
on  the  hind,  with  long  daws;  the  posterior 
limbs  and  tail  are  long,  the  latter  tnxted.  It 
moves  by  great  leape^  and  sleeps  by  day ;  it  is 
as  large  as  a  rabbit,  of  a  fawn  color,  with  the 
end  of  the  tail  black.  In  North  America  is  the 
Jumping  mouse  (Jacului  MudionittM,  Zimm.), 
about  10  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  more 
than  half;  the  color  is  red-brown,  darker  on 
the  back,  the  sides  and  nnder  parts  white.  It 
is  found  as  far  north  as  the  Great  Slave  lake. 
The  molars  are  ii| ;  the  hand  has  4  fingers  with 
a  rudimentary  tnumb,  hind  feet  5-toed,  hind  legs 
and  tail  very  long,  the  latter  thinly  haired ;  the 
upper  incisors  grooved  longitudinally  in  front. 
For  full  details  on  this  genus,  see  voL  viii.  of 
the  reports  of  the  Pacific  railroad  survey. 

JEBDAN,  WiLUAM,  a  British  journalist^  bom 
at  Kelso,  Bozburghshire,  Scotland,  April  16, 
1782.  He  acquir^  a  tolerable  education  at  va- 
rious public  and  private  schools,  and,  after  beinff 
nnsucoeesfully  engaged  as  a  merchant's  derk 
and  as  a  student  of  law,  succeeded  in  1805  in 
getting  employment  in  the  staff  of  the  "Aurora^ 
newspaper.  During  the  next  12  years  he  was 
actively  employed  by  a  number  of  metropolitan 
and  provincial  Journals,  and  for  several  years 
edited  the  "Sun.*'  In  July,  1817,  6  months 
after  the  establishment  by  Mr.  Colburn  of  the 
*^  Literary  Gazette,"  Mr.  Jerdan  became  its  ed- 
itor, and  ultimately  sole  proprietor,  a  position 
which  he  occupied  until  I860,  when  pecuniary 
embarrassments  led  to  his  withdrawal.  Under 
his  control  the  "  Gazette''  acouired  a  reputation 
for  the  impartiality  and  intelligence  of  its  liter- 
ary criticisms.  After  his  retirement  he  received 
from  the  administration  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen 
a  pension  of  £100  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
literary  services,  and  a  lai^ge  subscription  was 
raised  for  him.  He  is  the  authpr  of  the  biog^ 
raphies  in  Fisher's  "  National  Portrait  Gallery," 
and  in  1862-'8  published  his  "Autobiography," 
in  4  vols.,  an  interesting  record  of  his  literary, 
political,  and  social  reminiscences  during  a  pe- 
riod of  nearly  60  years.  Mr.  Jerdan  was  instru- 
mental in  developing  the  poetical  genius  and 
critital  abilities  of  Miss  Landon,  for  many  ydars 
his  collaborator  in  the  "  Literal^  Gazette.'' 

JEREMIAH  (raised  up  by  God),  the  2d  of 
the  great  Hebrew  prophets,  son  of  Hilkiah,  one 
of  the  priests  of  Anathoth,  prophesied  under 
the  reigns  of  Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakiro,  Je- 
hoiachin,  and  Zedekiah,  and  after  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians,  from  about 
628  to  670  B.  0.  He  was  but  a  youth  wheU  he 
received  the  divine  appointment  in  his  native 
city.  The  persecutions  of  his  townsmen  drove 
him  to  Jerusalem,  where,  in  spite  of  opposition 
and  imprisonment,  he  remained  true  to  his  mis- 
sion, keeping  firmly  in  view  the  religions  and 
political  rectitude  of  the  state.  After  the  death 
of  Josiah  he  was  assailed  by  priests  and  proph* 
ets,  and  saved  his  life  only  to  be  cast  into  prison, 


where  ha  wrote  scNDae  of  hk  predBelioBs,  viudi 
were  read  to  the  assembled  peqde  by  Bsn^ 
but  burned  by  King  Jehoiakim.    After  the  ca|»- 
ture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezar  be  vm 
spared  by  the  conqueror  in  oonaidsratian  of  Iub 
having  advocated  voluntaiy  suhmfanon  to  the 
rule  of  Babylon,  and  he  went  first  to  IG^tah, 
and  afterward  to  Egypt.   There  are  various  tr** 
dltions  concerning  his  last  years  and  bis  death. 
A  grotto  is  still  pointed  out  at  Jerasalem  when 
he  is  said  to  have  composed  his  Trfunfintat.i»ns, 
and  his  grave  is  shown  at  Cairo.    His  extsnt 
writings,  all  of  which  are  of  a  plaintive  cbanc- 
ter,  embrace  the  book  containing  his  propheooi 
and.  according  to  general  belief  tbe  metrieal 
book  of  Lamentations.    An  e^pr  on  the  deo^ 
of  King  Josiah,  ascribed  to  him,  is  lost  AraoDg 
the  more  recent  commentators  on  Jeremiah 
are  Hitzig  (Leipsic,  1841),  Umbreit(Eeidelbez|, 
1848),  and  Neumann  (Leipsic,  1866).    There  is 
an  English  translation  and  commentary  bjBlsj- 
ney  (Oxford,  1784 ;  new  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1810), 
and  by  Prof.  G.  B.  Noyea,  D.D.  (Boston,  1837). 

JEREMIE,  Sib  John,  an  English  oolonial 
Judge,  bom  in  Guernsey,  Aug.  19,  1795,  died 
in  Port  Lago.  Sierra  Leone,  April  23,  1841 
Having  completed  his  education  at  IXjon  in 
France,  he  studied  law,  and  commenced  its 
practice  in  his  native  island.  In  Oct  1824,  he 
was  appointed  chief  justice  of  SL  Lucia,  ¥e^ 
Indies,  and  in  1882  was  made  procoreor  aod 
advocate-general  of  Mauritius.  The  inhsbitanti 
of  the  colony,  having  been  accustomed  to  see 
tbe  office  filled  by  a  member  of  their  oto  com- 
mnnity,  were  so  hostile  to  him,  that  thegorenor 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  island  and  retain  to 
England.  But  on  his  arrival  in  London  the 
home  government  sent  him  back  with  a  foroe 
adequate  to  uphold  his  authority,  andhejofio^ 
tained  his  position  there,  in  d<«anoe  of  paUie 
opinion,  till  1886.  In  1836  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  puisne  judge  of  the  sapcem 
court  of  Ceylon,  which  office  he  held  for4feii& 
He  had  been  in  earl^  life  an  op^Kxient  of  negro 
emancipation,  but  his  observation  of  slsTeija 
the  West  Indies  had  made  him  a  xealoos  aboli- 
tionist; and  in  1840,  from  a  dedre  to  aid  in 
amdiorating  the  condition  of  the  Afrioaos,  be 
became  governor  of  Sierra  Leone  and  its  ^ 
pendencies,  receiving  at  the  same  time  the  bcnor 
of  knighthood.  He  was  tbe  author  <tf  ''Foor 
Essays  on  Colonial  Slavery''  (London,  1831). 

JERICHAU,  A.,  a  Danish  sculptor,  bomio 
Copenhagen  in  1816.  After  a  partial  edocji- 
tion  in  his  art  at  h^^  he  repaired  in  1889  to 
Rome,  where  he  revived  tlie  instructioofl  of  bis 
countryman  Thorwalds^  and  where  be  dov 
resides.  His  chief  works  are  the  ^^  Marriage  (^ 
Alexander  and  Rozana^^  a  bass-reJiel^  in  one  (^ 
the  royal  palaces  in  Copenhagen ;  a  colo«l 
group  of  Hercules  and  Hebe;  a  fine  statoeis 
marble  of  Penelope ;  *^  A  Hunter  devoore^  l^ 
a  Lioness  whosetWhelps  he  has  stoleaf  ^ 
an  ^^  Ascension.^'  He  belongs  to  the  cltfs^ 
school,  and  aims  at  purity  of  iarm  and  foroea 
expression.— His  wife,  Kwaaninir  (Baouss)^ 
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bom  in  Warsaw,  Poland^  in  1890,  a  pnpil  of  tbe 
academy  at  Dnaseldorfl  has  gained  considerable 
eminence  as  a  painter  of  genre. 

JERICHO,  a  flourishing  commercial  city  of 
ancient  Palestine,  in  the  vale  of  the  Jordan,  on 
the  W.  side  of  that  river,  near  its  entrance  into 
the  Dead  sea.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
richest  cities  of  Canaan,  surrounded  by  groves 
of  palms  and  balsam  trees.  It  was  conquered 
and  destroyed  by  Joshua  on  his  entrance  into 
the  promised  land,  and  a  curse  pronounced  upon 
whomsoever  should  rebuild  it,  its  territory  be- 
ing allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  It  was 
however  restored,  became  the  centre  of  the 
trade  between  Arabia  and  Palestine,  was  for- 
tified by  King  Ahab,  and  became  the  seat  of 
a  school  *of  prophets.  Mark  Antony  presented 
its  plain  of  palm  trees  to  Cleopatra.  It  was 
embellished  by  Herod  the  Greats  who  built  there 
one  of  his  residences ;  under  Vespasian  it  was 
destroyed,  and  under  Hadrian  rebuilt;  it  was 
overthrown  during  the  Mohammedan  conquest, 
revived  under  the  Saracens,  and  completely  de- 
stroyed during  the  crusades.  The  village  of 
Rioha,  which  occupies  its  site,  consists  only  of 
a  few  huts  and  a  Saracenic  tower. 

JERICHO,  Ross  OF  {anastatiM  Eieroehur^ 
tina^  Linn.),  a  climbing  shrub,  with  a  fragrant, 
singularly  shaped,  greenish  yellow  blossom.  Ac- 
cording to  a  l^nd,  it  grew  in  the  desert  in 
the  places  which  the  Vii^n  Mary  touched  on 
her  night  into  Egypt.  When  dried,  its  leaves 
and  blossoms  fold  together  upward,  but  open 
again  when  placed  in  water,  and  this  process 
can  be  many  times  repeated;  whence  its  ge- 
neric name,  front  6r.  avaaraa-ts^,  resurrection.  It 
is  fabled  to  blossom  only  on  the  great  festivals, 
especially  on  Christmas^  It  is  indigenous  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  was  probably  brought 
to  Europe  by  the  crusaders. 

JEROBOAM  I.,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  son  of  Nebat,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
became  king  in  975,  died  in  964  B.  C.  He  was 
selected  by  Solomon  to  be  a  superintendent  of 
the  public  works  which  he  was  carrying  on  at 
Jerusalem.  Informed  by  the  prophet  Ahijah 
that  he  was  to  rule  the  10  tribes  which  should 
revolt  from  the  house  of  David,  he  immediately 
engaged  in  plots  against  Solomon,  and  fled  to 
the  court  of  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  to  escape 
punishment.  On  the  death  of  Solomon,  he  re- 
turned from  Egypt,  headed  the  deputation  of 
the  chie&  of  tribes  which  met  Rehoboam  at 
Shechem  and  whose  demands  were  r^ected, 
and  was  then  elected  by  10  of  the  tribes  to 
reign  over  them,  with  the  title  of  king  of  Is- 
rael, Judah  and  Bei^amin  alone  remaining  to 
Rehoboam.  He  resided  at  Shechem,  which  he 
fortified,  built  temples  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  where 
golden  calves  were  made  the  ^mbols  of  the  Di- 
vinity, to  which  his  subjects  might  resort  rather 
than  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  generally  successM 
in  his  wars  against  Judah,  though  he  was  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle  by  Abyah.  The  leading 
aim  of  his  government  was  to  raise  a  barrier 
against  any  reunion  of  the  tribes. 


JEROME,  a  saint  and  doctor  of  the  Latin 
church,  born  in  Stridonium,  on  the  confines  of 
Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  about  842,  died  Sept. 
80,  420.  He  was  the  son  of  wealthy  Chris- 
tian parents,  who  gave  him  a  good  education. 
About  868  he  went  to  Rome,  and  studied  for 
several  years  under  the  grammarian  and  com- 
mentator Donatus  and  the  rhetorician  Victori- 
nus,  displaying  great  aptitude  for  learning.  He 
received  baptism  here,  but  his  thoughts  were 
bent  more  upon  secular  than  religious  aims. 
He  pleaded  at  the  bar  for  a  while,  and  then 
sought  to  improve  his  mind  by  travel,  visiting 
the  chief  cities  of  Gaul,  passing,  it  has  been 
supposed,  into  Britain,  and  studying  for  some 
time  at  Aquileia.  At  Treves,  about  870,  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  Crod^  and  took 
a  vow  of  perpetual  continence.  Wishing  for  a 
complete  retirement  in  some  distant  country,  he 
attached  himself  after  his  return  to  Rome  to  the 
eastern  priest  Evagrius,  and,  in  company  with  3 
other  persons  of  similar  dispositions,  followed 
him  to  Antioch,  where  he  heard  the  lectures  of 
Apollinaris,  who  had  not  then  promulgated  his 
heresy.  From  Antioch  he  withdrew  in  872  to  a 
desert  on  the  borders  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  where 
he  spent  4  years  in  the  exercises  of  a  cenobitical 
life,  dividing  his  time  between  the  severest  prac- 
tices of  self-mortification  and  the  study  of  He- 
brew and  the  chissics.  Two  of  bis  companions 
died  here ;  Heliodorus,  the  third,  returned  to  the 
West;  and  Jerome  himself,  broken  in  health  by 
his  penances,  returned  to  Antioch  in  876.  Pau- 
linus,  Meletius,  and  Vitalis  each  claimed  to  be 
bishop  of  this  see.  Jerome,  having  consulted 
Pope  Damasus,  acknowledged  the  firs^  and  was 
ordained  priest  by  him  in  the  following  year. 
Distressed  by  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the 
Arians  and  Sabellians,  he  left  Antioch  for  Pal- 
estine, visiting  all  the  holy  places,  but  making 
Bethlehem  his  usual  residence.  About  380  he 
went  to  Constanlinoplo,  where  he  studied  the 
Holy  Scriptures  under  St.  Gregoiy  Nazianzen. 
In  881  he  returned  to  Palestine,  and  the  same 
year  accompanied  Paulinus  and  St.  Epiphanius 
to  the  council  held  at  Rome  concernmg  the 
schism  of  Antioch.  He  remained  at  Rome  as 
secretary  to  Pope  Damasus,  and  at  the  same 
time  directed  the  studies  and  devotions  of  a 
number  of  noble  ladies.  His  severity  in  re- 
proving the  reigning  vices  of  the  day  raised  him 
up  many  enemies,  whose  persecutions  after  the 
death  of  Damasus  drove  him  back  to  the  East  in 
886.  He  visited  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt  and  finally  retired  to  Bethle- 
hem, where  St  Paula,  who  had  followed  him 
from  Rome,  built  for  him  a  monastery,  and  put 
under  his  charge  a  community  of  nuns  which 
she  had  also  founded.  St  Jerome  added  to  his 
monastery  an  asylum  for  the  entertainment  of 
pilgrims.  In  417,  after  the  council  of  Diospolis, 
the  Pelagians  sent  to  Bethlehem  troops  of  armed 
men,  who  killed  a  deacon,  assaulted  the  monks 
and  nuns,  and  reduced  the  convents  to  ashes. 
Jerome  barely  escaped  by  flight. — The  writings 
of  8t  Jerome  comprise  a  '^Dialogue  agunst  the 
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Lndferians;^  a  work  against  HelvidloB  *<0n 
the  Perpetual  Virginity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Kary  ;^'  2  books  on  virginity  against  Jovinian ; 
an  *^  Apology  to  Pammachias,*'  and  a  reply  to 
Vigilantins,  both  on  the  same  subject:  a  con- 
troversy on  Origenism,  with  his  friend  Rnfipns, 
who  had  translated  some  of  Origen^s  works; 
and  2  books  against  Pelagianism.  The  dispnte 
on  the  doctrines  of  Origen  led  to  a  quarrel  with 
Rnfinns.  but  the  two  friends  were  afterward  re- 
conciled. St  Jerome  owes  his  eminence  among 
the  fathers  of  the  church  diieflv  to  his  Latin 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  Is  the  basis 
of  the  present  Vulgate.  (See  Bibue,  vol.  iii. 
p.  282.;  "Nothing,"  says  Alban  Butler,  "has 
render^  St  Jerome  so  famous  as  his  critical  la- 
bors on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  this  the  church 
acknowledges  him  to  have  been  raised  by  God 
through  a  special  providence,  and  particularly 
assist^  from  above,  and  she  stjles  him  the 
greatest  of  all  her  aoctors  in  expounding  the 
divine  oracles."  The  principal  editions  of  St 
Jerome^s  works  are  the  editio  prineeps  (foL, 
Rome,  1467),  containing  only  a  few  minor  trea- 
tises and  letters*;  the  Traetatus  et  Eputolm  (2 
vols.  foL,  Rome,  1468) ;  an  edition  by  Erasmus 
(9  vols,  fol.,  Basel,  1616),  the  first  comnlete  col- 
lection ;  that  of  the  Benedictines  (5  vols.,  Paris, 
1693-1706);  and  the  excellent  edition  of  Val- 
larsi  (11  vols,  fol.,  Verona,  1784-'42). 

JEROME  ov  Prague,  a  Bohemian  religious 
reformer,  born  in  Prague  about  1878,  burned 
at  Constance,  Mav  80, 1416.  His  family  name 
was  Faulfisch.  After  graduating  at  Prague  he 
visited  the  universities  of  Cologne,  Heidelberg, 
Paris,  and  Oxford,  at  which  last  be  is  said  to 
have  imbibed  liberal  doctrines  while  copying 
the  works  of  Wycliffe.  Returning  to  Paris,  lie 
distinguished  himself  by  preaching  boldly  in  fa- 
vor of  reforms  in  the  church,  defendiuff  his  views 
with  great  ability  in  a  disputation  held  with 
Gerson,  chancellor  of  the  university.  His  ex- 
tensive learning,  and  especially  his  acquuutance 
with  scholastic  logic,  gained  for  him  a  high 
reputation,  and  vast  audiences  wherever  he 
lectured.  He  was  employed  by  Ladislas  II.  of 
Poland  to  organize  the  university  of  Cracow, 
and  received  marks  of  honor  and  respect  from 
several  monarchs.  About  1402  Jerome  began 
to  secretly  disseminate  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe 
in  Bohemia,  and  in  1408  he  openlv  identified 
his  viewa  with  those  of  Hubs.  In  the  political 
and  religious  tumult  which  followed  the  first 
debates  and  interdicts  of  this  time,  Jerome  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  bold  and  sometimes  rash 
attacks  on  the  church,  which  soon  involved  him 
in  difficulties.  At  Vienna  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
only  released  through  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his 
Bohemian  friends.  When  Hubs  was  imprisoned 
in  Constance  in  1415,  Jerome  went  thither  in 
accordance  with  a  previous  promise  to  defend 
him  before  the  council.  On  arriving  he  was 
alarmed  at  the  rumor  that  Huss  would  only  be 
tried  to  be  executed,  and  he  accordingly  fied  to 
Uberlingen,  whence  he  intimated  his  wiUing- 
to  appear  before  the  council  if  a  safe- 


conduct  were  furnished  him.  An  equiroeal 
answer  being  given,  he  prepared  to  return  to 
Prague,  but  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  prince 
of  Snlzbach,  and  delivered  over  by  bim  to  the 
council.  May  28,  1415.  He  was  several  times 
brought  to  trial,  but  his  learning  and  well  pn^ 
tised  power  of  debate  enabled  him  to  answer 
all  arguments  urged  against  him.  But  on  b^ 
third  examination,  Sept.  11, 1415,  he  made  a 
qualified  recantation  of  his  views  as  to  tlie  6«> 
rament  After  -being  imprisoned  for  Beveral 
months,  he  was  again  brought  before  the  coun- 
cil, May  26,  1416,  and  solemnly  retracted  his 
late  admission  of  error.  This  hastened  his  coo- 
demnation,  and  on  May  80  he  was  burned  at  the 
stake,  meeting  his  fate  with  courage.  HU  life 
has  been  written  by  Heller  (Tfibing^  1836), 
and  by  Becker  (Nflrdlingen,  1858). 

JERBOLD,  DotJGTAS  Wiluam:,  an  English 
author,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  8, 1808,  died  there, 
June  8,  1857.  His  father  was  manager  of  a 
theatre  in  Sheerness,  Kent,  bnt  Jerrold  himself 
manifested  from  boyhood  a  dislike  for  the  stage, 
and  being  attracted  to  the  sea,  obtained  in  1813 
a  commiwion  as  midshipman.  The  hard  life  in 
the  service,  and  the  position  of  **  something  be- 
tween a  gentleman  and  a  footboy,^*  did  not  sdt 
him ;  and  when  paid  of^  Oct.  21, 1815,  he  did 
not  attempt  to  reenter  the  navy.  His  father 
had  been  ruined  as  manager,  and  the  familT 
went  to  London,  where  in  1816  the  boy  was 
apprenticed  to  a  printer,  and  devoted  his  leisore 
to  study  and  reaiiing.  His  first  liter&iy  effort 
was  a  comedy,  ^  More  Frightened  than  Hurt," 
written  when  only  15  y^ars  old ;  it  was  sent  to 
a  London  theatre,  where  it  remained  unread  i<x 
two  years,  but  met  with  ffreat  success  wbee 
brought  out  at  Sadler's  Wells  in  1821.  Dving 
this  time  he  published  some  lyrics  in  "Arliss'a 
Magazine,"  liecame  intimate  with  Laman  Bias- 
chard,  his  fellow  workman,  and  appears  to  bare 
steadily  qualified  himself  for  the  duties  of  jour- 
nalism. Having  had  an  order  to  see  the  new 
opera  of  Der  FreuehUta^  Jerrold,  much  excited 
by  its  wild,  romantic  spirit,  passed  the  night  in 
writing  a  criticism  on  it,  and  in  the  mormog 
dropped  it  into  the  editor's  box  of  the  news- 
paper ("  The  Monitor")  for  which  he  worked  ss 
printer.  It  attracted  much  attention,  and  when 
Jerrold  announced  himself  as  its  author  be  was 
at  once  engaged  as  a  writer  for  the  paper.  The 
success  of  his  comedy  procured  him  ordeiifor 
much  dramatic  work,  and  the  year  1825  found 
him  married  and  writing  for  a  weekljBalatr 
farces,  show  pieces,  and  squibs  of  every  kind  for 
the  Ooburg  theatre.  In  1829,  having  qnarrelkd 
with  the  manager  of  this  establishment,  on  ac- 
count of  a  play,  **  Black-Eyed  Susan,"  just  writ- 
ten, as  usual  to  order,  Jerrold  left  his  sitnatioB, 
and  went  with  the  MS.  to  Mr.  EUiston  at  th« 
Surrey  theatre.  It  had  a  run  of  over  800  nigh^ 
and  brought  in  many  thousands  for  the  rosfi* 
ager,  though  the  author  only  received  aboct 
£70.  The  reputation  which  he  acquired  vaSy 
however,  a  partial  equivalent  for  the  mooey 
which  he  should  have  had.    In  1880  thesaoeess 
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of  a  new  play,  *'The  Devirs  Dnoat,**  at  the 
Adelphi  theatre,  introduced  him  to  Drurj  Lane, 
"where  he  prodaoed  "  The  Bride  of  Ladgate" 
and  "  The  Kent  Day  T'  the  ktter,  founded  upon 
two  pictures  hj  Wilkiej,  was  also  strikingly  sno- 
cessfol.    At  this  time  Jerrold  began  to  nnmber 
among  his  intimates  many  eminent  writers,  one 
of  whom  was  William  Godwin.    From  1881  to 
1886  he  wrote  "Nell  Gwynne,"  "The  House- 
keeper.'' "The  Wedding  Gown,"  and  "Beau 
Ka^,"  all  of  which  were  successful.    Id  1886 
he  undertook  the  management  of  the  Strand 
theatre,  with  his  brother-in-law,  but  ultimately 
failed  in  the  speculation,  and  returned  to  liter- 
ary pursuits.    He  had  already  produced  many 
strilung  pieces  in  different  magazines,  "  stories 
chiefly  with  the  silken  threaa  of  philoeonhy 
woyen  throuffh  them."    Those  contributea  to 
"Bhiokwood"  and  the  "New  Monthly"  were 
republished  in  a  yolume  under  the  title  of  "  Men 
of  Character."     Jerrold  was  in  Paris  when 
"Punch"  was  started,  in  1841,  but  on  returning 
he  became  one  of  its  most  popular  oontributors. 
His  "  Q,"  papers,  "Story  of  a  Feather,"  and  the 
"Caudle  Lectures."  made   his  name  widely 
known.    In  1848  he  started  the  "  Illnminated 
Magazine,"  discontinued  after  two  years,  and 
followed  by  his  "Shilling  MagazineL"  which 
was  also  a  failure.     More  sucoessfm  was  his 
connection  with  "Uoyd's  Weekly  Newspaper," 
which  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  reached  a 
circulation  of  182,000  copies.     Few  men  of 
letters  were  more  celebrated  than  Jerrold  for 
witty  conversation  or  satirical  retort,  and  the 
innumerable  anecdotes  of  his  personal  peculiari- 
ties and  conyersation  caused  him  to  oe  better 
known  to  the  public  as  an  indiridual  than 
almost  any  other  contemporary  writer.    Not- 
withstanding the  severity  and  harshness  of  much 
of  his  repartee,  he  is  said  by  those  who  knew 
him  best  to  have  been  a  sensitive  man,  of  kind 
feelings,  fond  of  children,  and  devoted  to  his. 
friends  to  such  a  degree  that  his  most  serious 
troubles  arose  from  this  source. — See  the  "  Life 
and  Remains  of  Douglas  Jerrold,"  and  "  Doug- 
laa  Jerrold's  Wit  and  Humor,"  both  by  his  son, 
William  Blanchard  Jerrold  (London,  1868). 

JERSEY,  a  W.  oo.  of  111.,  bounded  W.  by  11- 
Iinois  river,  and  separated  from  Mo.  on  the  S. 
bj  the  Mississippi;  area,  852  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
1855,  8,771.  The  surface  is  diversified  with 
prairies  and  woodlands,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  759,580 
bushels  of  Indian  oom,  15^127  of  wheat,  06,758 
of  oats,  and  11,681  lbs.  of  wooL  There  were 
18  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office, 
10  churches,  and  968  pupils  attending  public 
schools.  The  St.  Loui&  Alton,  and  Chicago 
railroad  passes  through  JerseyviUe,  the  capital. 
JERSEY,  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  Channel  islands,  lying  in  the  English  chan- 
nel, and  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  about 
12  m.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  7  m.  wide,  and 
contuns  an  area  of  about 40,000  acres;  pop.  in 
1851,  57,155.  The  coast  is  indented  with  nu- 
mScova  excellent  harbors,  and  save  toward  the 


S.  is  in  general  bold  and  precipitous.  The  sur- 
face is  an  alternation  of  wooded  hills  and  fertile 
valleys.  The  highlands  in  the  N.  consist  chiefly 
of  granite,  and  the  reddish  white  sienitic  granite 
which  forms  the  clifEs  on  the  N.  coast  is  quar- 
ried extensively  for  exportation.  In  the^, 
schist  is  found  overlying  the  granite  formation. 
The  island  contains  neither  limestone,  chslk, 
marl,  nor  gravel.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
healthful.  Agriculture  is  still  in  a  very  defec- 
tive stete,  in  consequence  of  the  minute  subdi- 
vision of  the  soil,  and  the  want  of  capital.  The 
only  manure  used  is  vraicy  a  species  of  sea  weed, 
which  is  gathered  at  certain  seasons,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  soil  either  in  its  natural  state  or  f^- 
ter  being  burned.  An  excellent  breed  of  cows, 
small  sturdy  horses,  sheep  chiefly  of  the  South- 
down stock,  and  a  few  varieties  of  feathered 
game  are  the  most  importent  animal  produo* 
tions.  Nearly  all  forest  trees  common  to  this 
laUtude  are  found  to  thrive;  wheat,  potatoes, 
parsnips,  and  Incem  are  cultivated,  and  much 
attention  is  devoted  to  apple  orchards,  for  which 
the  soil  and  climate  are  particnlaiy  favorable ; 
as  many  as  80,000  hhds.  of  cider  have  been  made 
in  good  years.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
ducts of  Jersey  is  its  Chaumontelle  pears,  a  sin- 
gle one  of  which  firequently  weighs  a  pound. 
The  most  important  manu&ctures  are  shoes  and 
hosiery :  ships  are  also  built  The  chief  exports 
are  cattle,  potetoes,  and  oysters,  great  quantities 
of  which  are  token  off  the  coast;  the  principal 
imports  are  woollens,  hardware,  soap,  glass, 
earthenware,  and  coal.  The  oyster  trade  em- 
ploys about  8,000  persons  and  400  or  500  ves* 
sels.  The  principal  beds  are  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  island,  the  best  being  nearer  to  the  French 
coast  than  to  Jersey.  By  the  terms  of  a  conven- 
tion between  Great  Britam  and  France  in  Aug. 
1889,  the  oyster  fineries  are  to  be  free  to  boate 
of  both  nations  except  within  8  m.  of  shore. 
Between  the  months  of  February  and  May  about 
£5,000  worth  of  oysters  are  sent  from  the  Jer^ 
sey  beds  to  England,  where  most  of  them  are 
deposited  in  '^  parks"  along  the  coast  of  Essex 
and  the  Thames,  'to  be  withdrawn  acoordinff  to 
the  demand  of  the  London  market.  Ihe  hari>or 
of  Gk>rey  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  island  is  the 
principal  rendezvous  for  the  vesseb. — Jersey 
has  a  legislature  of  its  own,  called  the  ^^stetes,'' 
or  insular  parliament.  It  consists  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  baily  of  the  royal  court,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  crown ;  the  12  Judges  of  the 
royal  court,  who  are  chosen  for  life  by  the  rate 
payers :  the  rectors  of  parishes,  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  their  livings  by  the  governor ;  and  12 
constables  (one  fh)m  each  parish),  elected  for  8 
years  by  the  inhabitants.  The  vieomte^  or  high 
sheriff  and  the  two  denoneiateun,  or  under 
sherim,  occupy  seats  as  officers  of  the  assembly. 
The  crown  officers  may  take  part  in  the  debates, 
but  not  vote.  The  governor  in  special  cases 
may  confirm  or  annul  the  decrees  of  (he  states. 
The  royal  court  is  the  supreme  tribunal  in  civil 
and  criminal  cases  :  apjMal  lies  from  it  to  the 
sovereign  in  council.    The  language  of  the  up- 
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per  olasses  is  generally  French,  but  the  masses 
still  speak  a  dialect  of  the  old  Norman  and  prc^ 
serre  a  numlier  of  Nonnan  feudal  customs. 
Capital,  St.  Holier. 

JERSEY  CITY,  a  city  of  Hudson  co.,  N.  J^ 
situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  its 
entrance  into  New  York  bay,  opposite  the  city 
of  New  York,  from  which  it  is  about  one  mile 
distant;  pop.  in  1850, 11,487;  in  1854, 20,989; 
in  1860,  about  80,000.  Although  the  peninsuhi 
upon  which  it  stands  was  granted  by  letters  pa* 
tent  from  Sir  William  Eieft,  dlrector*general  of 
the  Dutch  West  India  company,  in  the  year 
1688,  it  was  used  for  farming  purposes  solely  for 
more  than  150  years,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  that  it  began 
to  be  settled.  In  1802  the  whole  population  of 
the  place,  then  called  Paulus  Hook,  consisted 
of  18  persons,  occupying  but  one  house  and  out 
buildings.  Like  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg,  it 
is  an  outgrowth  of  New  York.  In  1804  the 
**  associates  of  the  Jersey  company"  were  char^ 
tered  by  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  and  laid 
out  the  whole  of  Paulus  Hook  into  blocks  and 
streets.  In  1820  '^  the  city  of  Jersey"  was  in- 
corporated with  a  board  of  selectmen ;  in  1888 
it  was  reincorporated  as  '^Jersey  City,"  with  a 
mayor  (who  is  elected  annually)  and  common 
council.  The  city  is  well  laid  ouL  with  broad 
right-angled  streets  and  spacious  public  grounds. 
Many  of  the  private  residences  in  Washington, 
Essex,  and  other  streets  are  equal  to  any  in  Fifth 
aTcnue,  New  York.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
supplied  with  pure  water,  which  is  pumped  up 
firom  the  Passaic  river  at  BellevUle,  4  miles  above 
Newark,  and  conducted  in  pipes  all  over  the 
city.  The  corporate  limits  of  the  city  indnde 
an  area  of  about  1,000  acres,  with  a  water  front 
of  8,000  feet.  There  are  no  striking  public  build- 
ings save  the  spacious  railroad  depot  recently 
erected.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
railway  stations  in  the  United  States.  106  freight 
and  passenger  trains  arriving  and  departing 
daily.  In  and  about  this  edifice  are  the  termini 
of  the  New  Jersey  railroad  and  transportation 
line,  connecting  New  York  and  Philadelphia; 
the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad,  connecting  New 
York  with  Hackettstown ;  the  New  York  and 


Erie  railroad;  the  northern  raihoad,  coimed- 
ing  Jersey  City  with  Piermont;  and  the  Kev 
Jersey  central  railroad,  connecting  New  York 
with  Easton,  Penn.    Jersey  City  is  ooDoected 
with  New  York  by  a  ferry,  the  boats  of  vbich 
are  verv  large,  commodious,  and  Hghted  with 
gas.    They  ply  between  the  two  cities  eveiy 
few  minutes  throughout  t&e  day  and  niglii  The 
cify  is  divided  into  4  words,  each  of  which  sends 
4  aldermen  to  the  common  coundl,  who  are 
elected  eveir  two  years.    The  principal  busi- 
ness is  mAnuucturing.    The  crucibles  msde  here 
are  used  in  the  mints  of  Europe  as  well  as  of 
this  countrv.    The  other  manu&ctoreB  o(«»8t 
chiefly  of  flint  glass,  pottery,  soap,  starch,  ce- 
ment, locomotives,  machinery,  cast  steel,  iron 
ware,  and  fireworks.    Although  not  a  port  of 
entry,  being  included  in  the  New  York  CQ8t(»n 
house  district,  it  is  one  of  the  depots  of  the 
Cunard  steamship  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  smaller  steaznships  of  this  oompanj, 
which  ply  between  New  York,  Hali&x,  and  Ihe 
West  InaisL  islands.    It  has  a  considerable  fleet 
of  schooners  engaged  in  bay  fishing,  oyster- 
ing,  and  the  southern  coasting  trade.    As  the 
terminus  of  the  Morris  canal,  it  is  also  anextai- 
sive  coal  mart,  as  well  as  the  depot  of  the  pig 
iron  made  along  the  banks  of  the  canaL   The 
coal  receipts  in  1868  were  856,297  tons,  and  in 
1859,  850,831  tons.    It  contains  two  banks  of 
discount  and  a  savings  bank,  and  supports  tvo 
daily  newspapers.   There  &re  about  20  churches 
of  the  various  denominations,  and  a  good  higli 
school  and  common  sohools,  under  ^e  control 
of  a  board  of  education.    In  tlie  winter  of  1836- 
'7  the  awful  ship  wredcs  of  the  Bristol  and  Mex- 
ico on  the  Long  island  ooast^  in  which  so  naaj 
lives  were  lost  in  consequence  of  the  ineffidacy 
of  the  New  York  pilots,  oonsed  congress  to  pas 
a  law  creating  a  rival  pilot  estaUiahmeDt,  called 
the  New  Jersey  pilot  asaociation,  which  has  its 
head-quarters  at  Jersey  City.     The  two  pilot 
associations  now  rival  each  other  in  devotion 
to  their  profession,  and  complaints  of  n^BgeDoe 
iVom  shipmasters  are  very  rare.    Hie  {treseot 
force  of  the  New  Jersey  assooiation  coDsisSs  of 
4  boats  and  26  pilots. 
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Herapath,WllllaiB. 118 

HermtTTT. 118 

Htaralt 114 

H6raalt  de  Stehellea,  Marie  Jean. .  114 

Herbarion. 110 

Herbert,  Johann  Friedrieh. 110 

HerbelotBarthMemy  d\ 118 

Herbert,£dwaTd 118 

Herbert,  George. 118 

Herbert,  Henry  WUllam 118 

Herbert,  John  Boffeiib 117 

Herbert,  Sidney 117 

Herbert,  William,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke  117 

Herbert,  William 117 

Herbert,  Sir  Thomaa. 118 

Herenlaneam 118 

HeronlanodeCanraIho,AleMandro  110 

Heroalee 190 

HeroQlee,  Pillars  oi;  see  Gibreltar. 

HercynlaBUva 191 

Herder,  Johann  Gottfried Ton.....  191 

Hereditamenta 191 

Hereford. 191 

Herefordahlre 199 

Heraiy 199 

Hering,  Constantin,  UJD 194 

Heriot,  George 194 

Herkimer  eo 194 

Hermann,  see  Armtnios. 

Hermann,  Johann  Gottfried  Jakob  194 

Hermannstadt 195 

Hermaphrodite. 195 

Hermeneutloe 195 

Hormee,  see  Merenry. 

Hermea,Georg 195 

Hermea  Triemesiataa. 198 

Hermit,  aee  Anchoreta. 

Hermitage  Wine 198 

Hermon 198 

HermopoUa  Magna,  aee  Oahmoo- 
neyn. 

HermoeiUo 198 

Hemdon,  William  Lewia 128 

Hernia. 197 

Hemic! 197 

Hemoaand 198 

Herot  aee  Heron. 

Hero. 198 

Herod  the  Great 198 

Herod  Agrippal 193 

HenMl  Agrippa  II 199 

Herod  Antipaa,  aee  Antlpaa. 
Herod  Attiooa,  aee  Atticoa. 

Herodian 199 

Herodotoa 199 

Heroea. 180 

Heroic  Terse 181 

Herold,  Lonis  Joseph  Ferdinand. .  181 

Hen>n,abird. 181 

Heron,  a  philosopher 188 

Herpetology 188 

Herrera,  Fernando. 188 

Horrera,  Jas6  Joaqnln  de 189 

Herrera  y  TordealUas,  Antonio  de.  140 
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H«rrid:,Bobert 140 

Herring. 140 

Herring,  John  Frederic 149 

Hermhut 149 

Heiaehel,  CaroUne  Locretla. 149 

Henchel,  Sir  John  Frederle  Wil- 
liam  148 

Heraehel,  Blr  William. 144 

Hertfordco. 145 

Hertfordahize 145 

Hertha. 148 

Hemll 148 

Herrey,  Jamea 148 

Herrey,  John 148 

Herrey,  Thomaa  Kibble 148 

Herrey,  Eleonora  I^oniaa  (Monta- 

gn)... 147 

Herwogh,  G«or|L 147 

Hen,Henri 147 

Herx,  Henrietta 147 

Henegorina 147 

Herxen,  Alexander 148 

Hesiod. 148 

Hesperidee. 149 

Hesa,Heinrich 149 

Hess,  Karl  Ernst  Chrlstoph 149 

Hesa,  Peter  Ton 149 

Hess,  Helnrich  Ton 149 

Hesse. 149 

Hesse-Cassel 150 

Hesse-Darmatadt 151 

Hease-Hombarg 151 

HesslanFly lU 

Hetman,  see  Attaman. 

Hcttner,  Hermann  Jalins  Theodor  158 

Heosde,  Phillppus  Wtlhelmus. ....  168 

HereliiiSi  Johann. 158 

Hewes,  Joseph 168 

Hewitt  (Stebblna),  Mary  Elizabeth  158 

Hexameter. 158 

Heyden,  Friedrieh  Angnat  Ton....  158 

Heydt,  Angoat  Ton  der 154 

Heylin,  Peter 154 

Heyne,  Christian  Gottlob 154 

Hey  wood,  John 154 

Heaeklah 154 

Hiaooomes «...  155 

Hibbard,  Freeborn  Garretson. ....  155 

Hibernation 165 

Hlbemia,  see  Ireland. 

Hiooottgh 158 

Hickman  CO.,  Tenn 157 

Hickman  oo.,  Ky 167 

Hickok,Laaren8PerBena,D.D....  157 

Hickory 157 

Hickory  oa 158 

Hlcka,£liaa 158 

Hlcka,  Thomaa 15S 

Hidalgo  CO 158 

Hidalga 158 

Hidalgo  y  CoatUla,  Don  MlgoeL ...  160 

HIdea 169 

HIerapolls 180 

Hiero(two) 181 

Hicroglyphica 181 

HIemnymna,  aee  Jerome. 

Hieropoant 187 

Higgfnaon,  Franda 187 

Higginaon,  John. 187 

High  Seas. 187 

Highland  00.,  Ya 187 

Highland  CO.,  Ohio. 188 

Highlands. 168 

HIghneas 188 

HlAway. 188 

Hllaire,  Geoftroy  Saint,  aee  Geof- 
frey fit  HUaire. 

HUarion,  Saint 169 

Hilary 169 

Hilary,  Saint 169 

Hlldebrand,  aee  Gregory  YIL 

Hildeaheim .T. 169 

Htldreth,  Biehard 189 

HIUco 170 

Hill,  Isaac 170 

HlllBowland 170 

HUl,  Rowland,  Yiaoonnt 170 

HiU,Rowland 170 

HUl,  Thomas 171 

Hill,  William,  DJ>. 171 

Hilla 179 
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HlIlaid,OeoigeStOhnaa m 

HiUel la 

Hiller,  Ferdinand nj 

Hillhonsr,  James,  LLD m 

Hillhona^  Jsma  Abnham ns 

Hilliaid,  HeDty  WsahbgUa 19 

Hllliard,  Nlcholsa.77?. m 

nillsborough  CO.,  N.  H. la 

HillsboroQgh  eos  Fla IQ 

HUlsdaleco lis 

Hillsdale  College '.'.'.'"',  m 

HOton,  WlUism ill 

Himalaya  Moontolns m 

Hlmera ITT 

Himilco. itt 

HimmeLFriedrich  Helnrich 118 

Hinekeldey,  Kari  Lodwig  Fii«i- 

rich  Ton ITS 

Hind,  John  BnaaeU 119 

Hindoo  Kooah. 1» 

Hindoetan 19 

Hittdaco in 

fTtngham , Ul 

flinton,  John  Howard Ill 

Hipparehus ». IM 

Hipparehna  and  Hippies IN 

Hippo :: i« 

Hippocrates. US 

Hlppocrene Ill 

Hippodrome ID 

HipponUt W 

Hipp^ua,  Saint HI 

Hipponax Hi 

Hlppopotamna IM 

Hiring^. 1» 

Hirpini W 

Hirst,  Henry  B. W 

HirUos.  Anlofl. IX 

Hispanla.  see  Spain. 
Hlspaniola,  see  HaytL 

HIstijea W 

Histology M« 

HistoiyV. W 

Hitchcock,  Edward,  D.D.,  LLIX..  »• 

Hitchcock,  Ethan  Allen. fi| 

Hitchcock,  Peter » 

Hltzlg,  Ferdinand. J 

Hnewkowsky,Seba8lisa 0| 

Hoadley,Beid8miB «) 

Hoadley,  Be^smin,MJX £2 

Hoadl«y,Jobn. « 

Hoang-uai,  see  Tellow  Bea. 

Hoang-Ho. ** 

Hove,  Sir  Richard  Colt £ 

Hoare,  William. J} 

Hoaw,  Prince g 

Hobart,  John  Henxy,DJ). ;• 

Hobarton .! S 

Hobbema,  Mlnderiioat Jf 

HobbeaiThomas g 

Hohhy. 51 

Hobhoose,  John  Cam. }*l 

Hob-Nob S' 

Hoboken. "! 

Hobeon*s  Cheiee. {}< 

Hoche,  Lazare. *|' 

Hochhelm St 

Hoehkireh. JJ 

H6chst 55 

Hochstitt SJ 

HoAIng g 

Hocking  CO. M 

HodeldA« S 

Hodge,  Charies,  DJ>. Sf 

Hodgea,  William S 

Hodgkinson,  Eaton -::  "  S! 

HoSon,  William  Stephen  Mto.  g 
Hoe,Riohard  Marsh... ......••••  g 

Hoefer,  Jean  ChriUen  Ferdlaaad-  m 

Hoerberg.  Pehr S 

HooTen,  Jan  Tan  der g 

Hofer,  Andreas £ 

Hofftnan,  Charles  Fenno. ^ 

HoAnan,  DaTid,  ULD g 

Hoflhian,  Frangob  Bendt....^"  » 
Hofltaiann,   Enist   Theodor  WO- 

helm  (Amadensi g 

HoAnann,  Friedrieh. .••;••  ■• 

Hoftnann  Ton  Fallerslebea,  Hel» 

rich  August v;"Llli-  S 

H^ffinaansegg,  Johann  CentsnB^  ^ 
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HolUuid,  Barban 9M 

Hoftnuin,  Daniel 884 

Hof^yl,  see  Fellanbaig. 

Hog 884 

Hogan,John 886 

Hogarth,  George. 836 

Hogarth,  WtUbum 886 

Hogg,  James 888 

Hogahead 888 

Hogae.  La,  see  Cape  La  Hagae. 

Hohenlinden 828 

Hohenlobe-Waldenbarg-SchtUingB- 
ftin^  Alexander  Leopold  Franda 

Emmerloh 889 

Hohenstaofen 889 

Hohenaollem 880 

Holbach,  Paal  Henri  Thiry  d' 880 

Holbein,  Hans. 880 

Holberg.  LndTig 881 

Holbrook,  John  Edwards,  M.D... .  888 

Holoroft,  Thomas. 888 

Holder 888 

Holdich,  Joseph,  D.D 889 

Hollnshed,  Raphael 888 

Holkar. 888 

Holland,  Kingdom  of;  see  Nether- 
lands. 

Holland. 888 

Holland,  Edwin  Clifford 884 

Holland,  Sir  Henry 884 

HolUmd,  Henry  Biehard  Yassaa..  884 

Hollar,  Wenael. 885 

Hollard,  HenrL 886 

Holler,  Horace,  LL.D 885 

HoIUdaysbarg. 885 

Hollis,  Thomas 985 

Holly 886 

Holly  Springs 88T 

Hollyhock 887 

Holman,  Jamea. 887 

Holmes  CO.,  Fla 887 

Holmes  ca.  Miss. 887 

Holmes  CO.,  Ohio 888 

Holmes,  Abiel,  D.D.,  LL.D 888 

Holmes,  liwao  Edward 888 

Holmes,  Oliyer  Wendell,  M.D. ....  888 

Holocanst 889 

HoUteln 889 

Holtco 840 

Holt,  Sir  John 840 

HSlty,  Lndwig  Helnrich  Chrisfcoph  840 

HolyAUhmce 840 

HoIyWater 840 

Holy  Week. 840 

Holyhead 841 

Holyoke 841 

Holyoke.  Edward  Angpstns,  M.D.  841 
Holyrood  Palaeo,  see  Edlnbargh. 

HolywelL 849 

Hombnrg 949 

Home,  Sir  EveranL. 949 

Home,  Henry,  Lord  Kames 949 

Home,  John. 948 

Homer,  a  measare 248 

Homer. 948 

Homestead. 948 

Homicide 943 

HomcBopathy 960 

Homooosians 951 

Homa. 951 

Hondaraa 959 

Hondoras,  Bay  on 966 

Honduras,  Britiah 957 

Hone 957 

Hon^WiUiam 957 

Honesdale. 957 

Honey 956 

Honey  Dew,  see  Bee. 

Honey  Oaide. 96B 

Honeysackle 959 

Honlleiir 960 

Hong 860 

HongKon(^ 860 

Honolnla 860 

Honorins,  Flavins 860 

Honorius  (Popes),  see  Popes. 

Hood,Bobln 961 

Hood,Bamael 961 

Hood,  Thomas. 969 

Hooft,  Pleter  Comelisioon. 968 

Hoogly M« 
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Hoody,  a  river. 968 

Hook,  Theodore  Edward. 968 

Hooke,  Nathaniel 964 

Hooke,Bobert 864 

Hooker,  Joseph  Dslton 864 

Hooker,  Richard 865 

Hooker,  Thomsa< 865 

Hooker.  Sir  William  Jackson 866 

Hoole,  John 866 

Hooper,  John 866 

Hooper,  William 866 

Hooping    Congb,  see    Whooping 

Cough. 

Hoopoe 866 

Hop 867 

Hope,  Thomas. 869 

Hope,  Thomas  Charles. 869 

Hope,  W.illhun  Williams. 869 

Hope  and  Company 868 

Hopkins  CO.,  Tex 870 

Hopklnsco.,Ky 870 

Hopkins,  Edward 870 

Hopkins,  Esek 870 

Hopkins,  John  Henxy,  D.D 871 

Hopkins,  Lemuel 971 

Hopkins,  Mark,  D.D 971 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  D.D 979 

Hopkins,  Stephen 878 

Hopkinaon,  Francla. 878 

Hopkinson.  Joseph,  LL.D. 818 

Hopkinsville 878 

Hoppin,  Augustus 974 

Hoppln,  Thomas  F 874 

Ho?:..?. 874 

Hotaoe. 874 

HoraUi 875 

Horeb,  see  Slnal 

Horehound. 875 

Horizon 875 

Hormayr,  Joseph  yon 875 

Horn 875 

Horn,  a  mnirfeal  Instrument 876 

Horn,  Cape,  see  Cape  Horn. 
Horn,  Philip  IL  do  Montmorency- 

Nivelle... Vn 

Hornbeam 978 

HombiU 978 

Hornblende 979 

Home,  George,  D.D 979 

Home,  Richard  Henry. 979 

Home,  Thomaa  Hartwell,  D.D ....  979 

Horned  Frog. 980 

Horaemann,  Friedrioh  Konrad... .  980 

Homer,  Francis 980 

Homer,  Leonard 981 

Homet 981 

Hornpipe 989 

Horoloffy,  see  Clocks  and  Watches. 

Horrocka,  Jeremiah 989 

Horry  district 969 

Hona,  see  Hengist 

Horse 989 

Horse  Breaking 986 

Horsemanshipu 967 

Horse  Chestnut 989 

Horse  Fly,  see  Diptera. 

Horse  Mackerel,  see  Tanny  (Amer* 

lean). 

Horsepower. 990 

Horse  RadUh. 990 

HorseShoe. 990 

HoiBfl41d,Thomas 991 

Horsley,  Bamnel 991 

Hortense,  Qaeen,  see  Beaoharaals, 

Hortense  Enc6nie. 

Hortensias,  Qointus. 891 

HorticQltnre 891 

Hortua  Siccus,  see  Herbariam. 

Horv4th,  Mihily 899 

Hoeaek,  David,  M.D.,LL.D 898 

Hosanna < 994 

Hosea 994 

Hosins,  Stanislas 894 

Hosmer,  Harriet 894 

Hosmer,  William 894 

Hosmer,  William  Henry  Cnyler...  886 

Hospital 895 

HotSpringoa 895 

Hotbed 895 

Hottentots 996 

Hottentots' Bread 997 
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Hettinger,  Johann  Helnrich 997 

Hettinger,  Johann  Jakob  (two)...  988 

Hettinger,  Johann  Konrad 998 

Houdin,  Robert 998 

Hoadon,  Jean  Antoine. 998 

Houghton  CO 999 

Hound 999 

Hour 999 

HourClrdes 800 

Houris 800 

Hours 800 

Housatonlc. 800 

Houseleek 800 

Honssa. 801 

Honssaye,  Arsine 801 

Houston  CO.,  Oa 801 

Honston  co.,  Tex. 801 

Houston  CO.,  Ifinn 801 

Houston,  Tex 801 

Houston,  George  Smith 809 

Houston,  Sam 808 

Hoveden,  Roger  de 805 

Hovey,  Alyah,D.D 806 

Howard  oo.,Md 806 

Howard  CO.,  Ind 806 

How8Tdco.,Mo 806 

Howard  CO.,  Iowa 806 

Howard,  Charies 806 

Howard,  Henry 806 

Howard,  John. 807 

Howard,  John  Eager 809 

Howard,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  809 
Howard,  Thomas,  Esrl  of  Arundel.  809 

Howe,Elia8,Jr 809 

Howe,  John 800 

Howe,  Joseph 810 

Howe,  Samuel  Gridley 810 

Howe,  Julia  Ward 811 

Howe,  Richard 811 

Howe,  Creorge  Augustus 819 

Howe,  Sir  WUUam 819 

Howell,  James 819 

Howitt,  William 819 

Howltt,MaryBotham 818 

Howitt,  Anna  Mary. 818 

Howitzer 818 

Howth,HUlot 818 

Hoyle,  Edmund 818 

Hoyt  Gen.  Epaphras 818 

Hoyt,  Ralph. 818 

Hnaca 818 

Huaatecas. 814 

Hubbard,  William. 816 

Hnbbardton. 815 

Huber,  Francois. 816 

HAbner,  Joseph  Alexander 815 

H  Obner,  Karl. 816 

HAbner,  Rudolph  JuUus  Benno... .  816 

Hao.  fivarlste  fi4|rf8. 816 

Huckleberry,  see  Whortleberry. 

Huddenfleld 817 

Hudson  CO 817 

HudaoB,N.  Y 817 

Hudson,  a  river 818 

Hudson,  Henry. 819 

Hudson,  Henry  Norman 819 

Hudson,  Jeffery,  see  Dwarl 

Hudson^sBay 619 

Hudson's  Bay  Territory 891 

Hudson's  Strait 881 

Hu4 ~ 881 

Huesca 889 

Huet  Pierre  Daniel 889 

HufeUmd,  ChrUtoph  Wilbelm. ....  889 
HQgel, Kari Alexander  Anselm....  888 

Huger,  Isaac 888 

Hugh  Capet 888 

Hnghea,BaU 888 

Hughes,  John 884 

Hughes,  John,  D.D. 884 

Hugl,  Franz  Joseph. 885 

Hngo,Gnstay 885 

Hugo,  Marie  Victor. 886 

Hugo,  Charles  Victor 887 

Hugo,  Francois  Victor. 887 

Hugo,  Jules  Abel 887 

Huguenots 887 

Rnlin,  Pierre  Angustin. 889 

Hull., 7T, 889 

Hull,  Isaac R40 

Hull,Wmiam 841 
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Hnllfth,  John. Ml 

Hamber. S«l 

Humboldt  00^  low*. Hi 

Humboldt  eo^  Cal MS 

Hamboldt,  ft  liver S«l 

Hnmboldt,  Fii«irieh  Heinrioh  Al- 

ezanderTOB. MS 

Humboldt,  Kftrl  Wilbftlm  von M7 

Hiime,Dftvld. $48 

Homo,  Jftm«ft  DoMoa. 860 

Homo,  JoMpb. 801 

Ramm«l,  Johftnn  Kepomnk. 8Si 

HummlDgBird. 869 

Hamphrey,  Hemftn,  D.D. 8C8 

Humphreyft  00 8M 

Hamphreva,  David. 854 

Hamoa 8N 

HauQvft 8N 

Hoiidrod. 8M 

Himgftrjr. 8M 

HuBgftry,  LftDgaage  and  Liteim- 

tureof .777. 864 

Hnngor 868 

HuDB ^ 868 

Huntoo. 868 

Hunt,  Freemftn 868 

HanttHenrj. 868 

HanU  Jamoa  Heniy  Leigh. 870 

Hoiit,  Thoratom 871 

Haot,  Thomaa  Sterrv 878 

HnntfWUlUm 878 

Hnnt,  Wtlllam  Holmaa. 878 

Bant,  William  IforrU 878 

Hnnter,  Hamphref. 878 

Hunter.John 874 

Hnnter,  Aano  Home 876 

Hnnter,  WiUlam 876 

Hunter,  Robert  MeroerTalUforro.  877 

Hnnterdoneo 880 

Hontlngdon  00^  Penn 881 

Hanttngdono(K,G.£ 881 

Huntingdon,  BellDft 881 

Huntingdon,  WUlinm,  8. 8 881 

Huntingdonebire 881 

Huntington  00. 889 

Huntington,  Dani<>L 888 

Huntington,  Jedediab  Vincent. ...  888 
Huntington,  Fredeiie  Ban,  D.D.. .  888 

Huntington,  Samuel 888 

HunUviUe,  Alft. 888 

HnntBvilIe,Tex 888 

Hunyady,  J4no8. 888 

Hupaaoli,  FranooacOi 888 

Hnrd,BicfaanL 888 

Huron  e<K,  Ohio 884 

Huron  eo.,  Mieb. 884 

Huron,  Lake 884 

Hurona,  aee  Wjandota. 

Hnrrloane 885 

Husband  and  Wife. 887 

Hnabanda,  Hermftn. 888 

Huakiaaon,  WiUlftm. 898 

Huaa,Jobn. 898 

Huaaam 896 

Huatinga 885 

Huaton,  Lorenzo  Dow,  D.D.. 895 

Hutebeaon,  Franeia. 895 

Hutebinaon,  Anne. 896 

Huteblnaon,  John 896 

Hutebinaon,  Lney  Apaley. 896 

Huteblnaon,  John 897 

Hutebinaon,  Thomaa. 897 

Hutten,  Ulrieh  von. 8^8 

Hutton,  Cbarlea 400 

Hutton,  Jame^M.D 400 

Huxley,  Thomaa  Henry. 400 

Huygbena,  Cbrlatiftn. 400 

Hyaelnth 401 

Hyaolnthua 401 

Hyadea 40S 

Hynnft 408 

Hyblft 408 

Hybrid 408 

Hydatida,  aee  Entoioa. 

Hydeeo. 404 

Hyde,  Edward,  aee  Ckrendon. 

Hyde,Tbomaa. 404 

Hyde  deNeuvllle,  Jean  Guillftume  404 

Hyder  AllKbftU.. 404 

Hyderabad 400 

Vjin,  aee  Heroulea. 
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Hydra 400 

Hydrabad 406 

Hydrangen. 406 

Hydratea. 406 

Hydrsnlie  Bam. 406 

Hydraulioa,  aee  Hydromecbaniea. 

Hydroeepbalua 407 

Hydrocblorie  Add 406 

HydrocyanioAdd 408 

Hydrodynamioa,    aee    Hydrome- 
ebaniea. 

Hydrogen 410 

Hydrography 411 

Hydromeehanlca 418 

Hydroimoter. 416 

Hydropathy. 416 

Hydrophobia. 417 

HydroataUea,  aee  Hydromecbaniea. 

Hydroaulpburio  Add. 418 

Hydmntnm,  aee  Otraato. 

Kydrea. 419 

Hygiela. 418 

HygrometxT 419 

Hylioa..... 481 

Hylaa. 489 

Hymen 428 

Hymettua. 488 

Hyoaoyamna,  aee  Henbane. 

Hypatla. 488 

Hyperbola 488 

Hyperboreana 428 

Hyperidea 488 

Hypertrophy 484 

Hyi>ochondrla. 484 

Hypoaulphatea  and  Hypoaulpbitea  425 

Hypothecation 426 

Hyrax 486 

Hyrcania 486 

Hyreanua,  Joannes 486 

HyreannalL. 486 

Hyrtl,  Joaeph 487 

Ryaaop 487 

Hyateria 487 


1 488 

lamblioha^ 489 

lambua 480 

Ibarra,  Joaquin 480 

Iberia. 480 

Iberville 480 

IbervlUOt  I«moine  d^ 480 

Ibex 481 

Ibta 481 

Ibn-Batnta,  aee  Batuta. 

Ibrahim  Paaba 488 

Ibyoua 488 

Icarua,  aee  Dcedalua. 

Ice 488 

Ice  Trade 485 

Ice  Plant 486 

Icebergs 486 

loelanr 488 

loelaad.  Language  and  Literatnre 

ot.. ?.....  77!7. 441 

leelandMosa 444 

Ichneumon 444 

Ichneumon  Fly 444 

Ichnology 445 

Ichthyology. 446 

Ichthyology,  FoaaU 460 

Ichthyoeaurua 451 

Icdmkill,  aee  lona. 
loonium,  see  Konieb. 

Iconodaata 458 

Ictinua 458 

Idaco 458 

Ida 458 

Ideler,  Chriatian  Lndwig. 458 

Idea 454 

Idiocy 454 

Idocraae. 458 

Idria 458 

Idumiea. 458 

Iffland,  Auguat  Wilhelm. 458 

Iglau.....7 458 

Ignatina,  8alnt,  Theophoma. 458 

Ignatiua,  Saint,  palalaroh 408 


IgBlaFat&OB 491 

Iguana *'.  ^ 

Iffuanodon '/.  ^ 

lore.  Johan []  ^q 

Iliad,  aee  Homer. 

Iliaana tSL 

lUum,  aee  Troy. 

lUe-et-VIlalM. ta 

Ilttnlaaa,  Pyramids  ot 4^ 

Illinoia tfi 

nilnola,  a  river 40 

Illnmlnati « 

lUyrienm 40 

Dmoni,  ImmaaueL 49 

Dopango 4» 

Imam , 40 

Imferdla.  Andr6 4tt 

Immaraiiate  Conception. m 

Immermann,KarlLebreeht 4i 

Imola,  Innocendo  da a 

Impalement 49 

Impeachment 4tt 

Improviaatore. m 

Inaehua 471 

Inoa 471 

Ineenae,  aee  FnnkinMusa. 

Inceat 478 

Inchbald,EUaabeti}. 411 

Indodon^Bei^tamin  Charles 4!< 
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